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BRYAN— JOHNSON 


on 


What  the  Matter  Is  In  America 
and  What  To  Do  About  It 


By  LINCOLN  STEFFENS 


Aufher  ol  "The 


of  the  Ciiiei."  "The  SiMtgIc  lor  SeH-OovcnuMM,"  cie. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE.— Last  month  Mr. 
Stefjens^  through  interviews  vnth  the  RepuUi- 
can  presidential  candidates,  showed  what  they 
really  think  about  our  national  prohlcws  and 
iiow^  ij  elected,  they  would  go  about  solving 
them.  He  now  undertakes  to  place  the  Demo- 
rralit  randidalcK  on  record  in  the  same  way. 
Bryan  and  Johnson  explain  what  they  belieir 
to  be  the  matter  in  the  U nited  States,  and  what 
thty  prflf>n  >:  Id  do  about  it.  Every  one  to 
whom  the  destinies  o'j  the  republic  are  import- 
ant should  read  this  article. 

WHEN,  along  in  the  early  nineties,  the 
present  revival  of  democracy  liegan 
in  the  Unite<l  States,  neither  of 
the  two  great  political  parties  represented 
the  people.    Hence  the  Populists. 

The  Republicans  and  the  Democrats  rep- 
resented the  same  thing.  They  had  inherited 
dilTerent  principles,  and  their  platforms  con- 
faine<J  planks  which  did  not  look  alike:  on 
the  tariff,  for  example.    But  their  contests 


were  farces.  We  used  to  say,  you  remember, 
that  they  fought  only  for  the  "spoils  of 
oflice";  and  now  we  know  that  the  political 
spoils  were  Init  a  small  part  of  their  purpose. 
W  hat  they  really  made  us  march  for  in  those 
old  torchlight  processions  was  to  win  for 
them  the  privilege  of  letting  privileges  to  - 
business.  Hence,  for  example,  the  Demo- 
cratic failures  with  "tariff  reform." 

Now  both  parties  are  beginning  to  repre- 
sent us.  Hence  the  fre>-h  promi-c^  from  both 
of  tarilY  revision.  But  beware.  It  is  not 
the  machines  that  are  for  us;  "organization 
costs  mrmey, "  and  both  the  old  organizations 
are  loyal  to  the  >ame  old  non  ])artisan  sources 
of  their  equal,  bi-partisan  lorruption.  It  is 
only  the  leaders  that  are  really  democratic; 
a  few  men  who  have  appeared  in  about  equal 
numbers  in  both  parties  and  who  have  used 
public  opinion  (the  demagogues')  to  force 
their  organizations  with  about  equal  difficulty 
to  pay  heed  in  aliout  e(jually  slight  degree  to 
a  few  of  the  demands  of — the  whole  nation. 
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Hence  the  hait1»  quiet  fight  of  those  same 
old  Interests  to  heat  the  new  leaders  in  both 

the  old  )xirlies. 

And  hence  the  wisdom,  especially  al  this 
time,  of  looking  askance  at  the  party  platforms 
and  listening  instt  ufl  to  their  leader-;  not  all 
ihe  leaders,  but  tho.sc  few  in  both  parties  who 
are  ofTering  to  lead  us  and  their  parties  out 
of  corruption  and  trouble.  We  know  who 
these  leaders  are.  We  know  they  are  hone^^f ; 
but  that  hn'l  enough.  We  believe  they  are 
loyal,  and  we  have  seen  them  fight;  that  is 
miK  li,  \  ery.  very  mut  h;  and  for  awhile  it  was 
enough.  But  it  is  not  enough  now.  What 
we  want  to  know  now  is  what  thcv  think 
the  matter  is;  how  they  propose  to  fix  it,  and 
u  luit  they  want  us  to  do,  all  of  us,  all  together, 
like  a  nation  of  intelligent,  concerned,  sov- 
ereign citizens,  with  ballots  in  our  hands, 
with  good  will  in  our  hearts,  and  in  our 
heads  some  few  ideas  of  our  own. 

We  heard  last  nn)nth  from  Roosevelt 
and  Taft  and  La  I-'ollette,  the  democratic 
leaders  of  the  Reptililiran  partv,  Xow  for  a 
couple  of  the  democratic  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party;  and  first: 

WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN 

It  is  just  tweh  c  years  since  Mr.  Br>an  ap- 

[)rar(d  n--  a  national  leader,  He  looked, 
with  his  demiHTacy.  like  a  menace,  then;  he 
was  called  dangerous,  impossible.  Now  he 
is  "  not  so  dangerous  as  Ro«>sevelt "  and  is  re- 
garded as.  at  least,  a  possibility.  Bryan  is. 
in  a  sen.se,  a  measure  of  our  progress.  For 
it  isn't  Bryan  that  has  changed.  He  is  more 
mature,  -~ie  idier.  <|uii'trr.  but  he  is  surer.  t<Hi, 
and  his  doctrines  are,  at  Ijottom,  the  .same. 
And  this  is  a  remarkable  fact  a}>out  this  man. 

From  the  monu  iii  he  raised  in  protest  the 
'Sros.  of  <j;Ml(i."  Bryan  has  taken  seriously 
his  leadership  of  the  Democratic  parly.  He 
has  had  against  him  the  old  leaders  and  their 
organization,  and  he  has  fought  them.  But 
— have  you  ever  thought  of  this? — he  has 
fought  the  Democratic  organization,  not  with 
organization  methods,  but  with  democracy. 
He  h:i<  appealed  io  the  memlier-  uf  i(,  to  the 
people  themselves,  and  it  is  their  pressure  that 
has  counted.  I,tke  Roo«evett  and  Hughes, 
La  Follette  and  Folk.  Bryan  has  wielded  the^ 
power  of  puMic  o|)inion.  To  have  and  to  hold 
thi>  power  i»e  has  gone  up  and  <lown  this  land, 
day  in  and  day  out,  year  after  year,  teaching 
and  prca*  hitig.  pleatling.  debating,  defendinL; ; 
he  has  been  watched;  criticised;  laude<l,  but 


— liest  test  of  all — ^he  has  heen  defeated  and 

defeated  and  defeated. 

And  he  is  unchanged.  And  his  organiza- 
tion is  unchanged.  It  hates  and  it  dreads 
Mr.  Bryan  as  much  as  the  "regular"  Re- 
pidiliean-  hate  and  fear  Mr.  RooM'\('It.  Vet, 
like  -Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Bryan  is  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  his  party,  and  all  the 
wwld  acknowledges  that  he  is  a  loyal  leader, 
sincere,  simple,  true  to  his  principles,  cou- 
rageous, patient,  and  full  of  hojjc. 

In  brief,  there  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  about 
the  character  of  the  man.  But  what  docs  he 
teach  ?  What  are  his  principles  ?  What  does 
he  think  the  matter  is,  and  what  does  he  pro" 
pose  that  we  shall  do  about  it  ? 

He  answere<b  as  he  has  alwavs  answered, 
easily.  Not  as  Taft  did;  not  forgetting  that 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  Mr. 
Rr\  an  ne\  t  r  forgets  that ;  and  this  is  no  gil>e  al 
him.  Mr.  Bryan  has  accepted,  with  thought, 
all  the  responsil)ilities  of  his  leadershif). 

"When  I  first  realized, "  he  said  ont  e  when 
we  were  resting,  "when  I  saw  that  I  had  an 
intluence  upon  the  minds  of  men,  1  pledged 
myself  never  to  foifiet  that  this  meant  for  me 
a  moral  res|K)nsibility,  and  I  never  have  for- 
gotten it." 

.And  so  it  is  whh  his  resj)onsibility  to  his 
party.  He  is  a  partisan;  I  mean  that  his 
partisanship  goes  to  the  evtfM'.t  of  hia^ing  his 
mind.  He  excuses  some  l>ad  ciiaptcrs  in  the 
ancient  history  of  his  party.  And,  in  this  in- 
terview, his  sense  of  his  partisan  candidacy 
sto(»d  in  the  way  of  that  free,  fid!  e.xpres^sion 
of  his  mind  which  was  so  winning  in  Taft. 
Mr.  Bryan  thinks  some  things  which  he  will 
not  say,  liecause  they  are  "not  issues  now" 
and,  also,  because  the  people  arc  not  ready  fur 
them.  But  what  Mr.  Bryan  had  to  say  he 
said  easily,  slowly,  and  of  himself;  he  was, 
in  an  ali^nt-minded  way,  impatient  of 
questions. 

"What  the  matter  is  in  this  country?"  he 

repeated,  .md  his  heavily  lined  face  leveled 
itself  in  thought.  He  wa.sn'1  puziiled,  like 
Taft;  he  understood  the  question,  as  La 
Follette  did.   He  had  thought  about  it 

Ixfi  ire. 

'  But,"  he  Ix'gan,  "there  are  .several  ways 
of  answering  it."   He  paused.   "It  is  one 

prtiblem,"  he  thought  aloud,  "but  several 
fa(  tor<  enter  into  it."  and,  summing  them 
all  u(»,  Al  last,  he  .said; 
•'There  has  been  a  lowering  of  our  ideals  of 

life.  The  measure  of  -'u  (  r- ;  has  In-en  money, 
and  the  method  by  whicli  the  money  was  ac- 
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quired  has  not  been  conskkied.  Hence  the 

lowering;  df  American  ideals  has  led  to  the 
debauching  of  society  as  well  as  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  politics." 

"Society  in  the  big  sense?" 

"Ves.  Sof  icty  in  it>  Micial,  business,  and 
political  .senile;  all  the  relations  of  man  with 
man.  And,  of  course,  they  must  be  all  about 
equally  corrupted,  for  we  ( ;innot  separate 
the  political  from  the  social  and  economic 
man.  If  he  goes  WTong  in  part,  he  is  apt 
to  go  wrong  all  through. 

"Now  it  is  this  false  ideal  which  has  led 
to  extravagance — in  order  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances; to  gambling  in  business;  to  disturbing 
methods  in  jx)litics;  finally  to  the  corruption 
of  government.  For  the  government  can  be, 
and  it  is,  u^cd  as  an  asset  in  business." 

"And  back  of  all  that?"  I  asked, 

"Wait  a  minute,"  he  ^aid.  "I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  the  evil  that  can  be  cured  by  in- 
dividual action,  and  the  cure  for  it;  the  cure 
for  the  lowering  of  our  ideals  b  to  raise  our 
ideals.  And  that  h^^  be<j\m.  The  tide  has 
turned;  the  trend  to-day  is  upward.  Men 
and  wotnen  are  looking  to  higher,  better 
thin>i-^,  and  they  must  be  encouraged  to  look 
to  higher,  better  lives.  Everybody  can  help 
ui  that." 

Mr.  Bryan  is,  as  he  caUs  himself,  an  indi- 
vidualist, and  he  lav>  always  great  stre?s  upon 
the  moral  rcsix)n.Mbility  of  each  man  and 
woman.  But  he  recognizes  the  influence  of 
the  conditions  of  life,  both  in  causes  and 
in  cures,  and  when  I  asked  him  next  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  bad  ideals,  his  answer 
was  ready: 

"The  opportunities  to  make  money  fast. 
We  have  a  rich  country,  rich,  1  mean,  in 
natin^  resources,  and  we  have  made  prizes 
of  them  for  the  few.  Business  has  Ijcen  con- 
verted into  a  wheel  of  fortune.  There  were 
a  few  large  prizes  and  many  blanks.  And 
tliese  prizes  have  given  us  false  ideals.*' 

But  not  only  the  resoun  e<  of  the  country 
were  prizes.  No.  "Invention  has  multi- 
plied the  -productivity  of  machinery  and 
lalx)r;  and  the  man  who  owned  the  machine, 
not  the  inventor  and  not  the  worker,  ha< 
protitetl  by  the  rapid  multiplication  of 
wealth." 

"But  these  owners  'if  the  machines  think 
that  they  made  their  money  by  their  own 
efforts,"  I  suggested.  "ArenH  they  abler 
than  the  inventor  and  the  uorker?" 

"Xijt  always,"  said  Mr.  Bryan  ^<il)erlv. 
But  he  wasn  I  thinking  of  those  men;  his 


mind  was  intent  on  the  moral  effect  of  their 

."success"  on  others. 

"Their  prize-winnings  excited  hopes  which 
can  be  reuized  only  in  a  few  cases, "  hecon- 
tinued.  "Just  as  a  wheel  of  fortune  raises  in 
all  v.  ho  play  it  hopes  which  only  a  few  can 
realize. " 

It  was  impossible  to  stop  Mr.  Br;^  there 

for  further  analysis  of  the-e  ecnnnmic  causes 
and  cures;  he  was  beaded  straight  for  po- 
litical issues. 

"The  greatest  invention  of  this,  our  era  of 
opportunities  for  the  few,"  he  -aid.  "is  the 
corporation!  That  is  a  great  machine,  good 
and  useful,  but  a  great  cause  of  evil.  1  am 
not  speaking  now  of  economic  evil,  nor  in- 
dustrial, but  political.  I  am  seeing  its  use 
of  the  powers  of  the  government.  Corpora- 
tions are  created  by  law.  And  we  have  made 
the  mi>lake  of  creating  corporations  without 
sufficiently  controlling  or  regulating  them. 

''We  have  allowed  railroads,  for  example, 
to  incorporate.  That  is  perfectly  proper. 
.•\nd  we  have  tjivcn  them  the  sovrreifrn  power 
of  eminent  domain.  Perfct  ily  prujM  r.  But 
after  granting  these  corporations  a  part  of  the 
state  snvcreitrntv  on  the  theory  tliat  thev  were 
public  entcrpri^'s  for  the  public  service  and 
gpod,  we  have  allowed  them  to  be  conducted 
as  private  businesses.  .\nd  they  have  been 
ronducted  as  private  enterprises;  as  great 
prizes.  They  have  been  managed  without  re- 
gard to  the  interest  of  either  stockholders 
or  patrons.  Tlie  directors  of  railroads  have 
been  {KTmilted  to  water  stock  and  acquire 
subsidiary  corporations,  which  they  bought 
cheap  themselves  personally  and  then  sold 
dear  to  themselves  as  controllers  OT  officers 
of  the  parent  road. 

"Why,  *'  he  said,  looking  up,  "it  would  take 
a  railroad  president  lifty  years  to  earn  five 
millions  at  Sioo.ooo  a  year.  Sometimes  he 
has  made  that  much  in  a  week  by  ju;;gling 
ihc  sto<  k  of  his  own  road:  buying  it  in  low 
for  himself  and  celling  it  high  to  him -elf 
as  pr^idcnt.  And  the  many  pay.  Tliese 
men  have  added  millions  to  their  wealth  by 
the  issue  of  stcKksand  bonds  predicated  upcm 
e\-res^i\'c  rates  to  be  paid  by  the  coming 
gcncfiilions. " 

"But  those  men  think,"  I  objected,  "that 
they  have  done  so  much  for  the  development 
of  the  country  that  they  should  be  paid  more 
than  merely  high  salaries." 

"  One  moment, "  said  Mr.  Bryan,  sticking  to 
his  own  line  of  thought. 

He  said  that  railroads  were  but  one  phase 
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of  ihe  subject.  They  were  one  kind  of  cor- 
poration, the  puhnc-scn'icc  kind,  and,  U*fore 
saying  what  to  do  alK)ut  them,  lie  descriU'd 
the  other  kind,  vi/.:  "that  whii  h  conlrols 
merchandise;  not  the  trans|)ortatioti  of  good->, 
hut  the  g(HKis  themselves.  " 

"These  are  the  trusts,''  he  said.  "Their 
object  is  to  !-u|)|)ress  comj)etition,  corner  the 
market,  and  exploit  the  country.  They  olTer 
a  great  prize — to  the  few.  ( )ur  population  is 
so  large  that  a  corporation  which  can  con- 
trol any  necessity  can  make  millions  by  add- 
ing a  few  cents  or  even  mills  to  the  price  to 
the  consumer.    The  increased  cost  to  the 


consumer  on  i>ne  item  looks  tiK)  small  to 
notice,  but  when  a  large  numU-r  of  these 
monoix)lies  get  to  work,  the  total  burden  is 
great. " 

.\nd,  going  back  to  his  moral  answer  to  the 
main  question,  Mr.  Brj'an  traced  the  con- 
sequences to  our  ideals. 

"The  unearned  income  fnim  such  organi- 
zations demoralizes  those  who  collect  it  and" 
— looking  up  to  drive  home  the  point — "their 
'success'  e.xcites  imitati<in  and  extravagance 
in  others,  in  the  people. " 

So,  you  see,  Mr.  Bryan  thinks  these  trusts 
have  corrupted  not  only  government  and 
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business,  but  also  their  directors  and  the 
people. 

Di'^fintriishing  clearly  fx'tween  these  moral 
consequences  and  the  economic  cause,  Mr. 
Bryan  went  on  to  say: 

"The  great  economic  evil  to  be  remedied, 
then,  is  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth 
after  it  is  created."  He  calls  the  American 
people  the  most  intelligent  producers  in  the 
world,  and  he  said  we  both  produce  and 
consunoe  twice  as  much  as  any  equal  popu- 
lation. "But,"  he  feared,  "  inequality  of  dis- 
tribution will  finally  paralyze  production. 
For  it  will  kill  that  great  'Stimulus  to  endeavor: 
the  assurance  that  the  reward  will  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  effort. " 

Since  unequal  di«:tnbution  is  the  one,  fun- 
damental cause  of  our  various  evils,  what 
must  the  remedy  be? 

"The remedy,"  Mr.  Bryan  said,  "must  be 
found  in  an  approach  to  equity. "  And  he 
took  up  "two  plans  thai  are  under  dis- 
cussion," socialism  and  individualism. 

"The  Sociali>t,"  he  -aid.  "propose-  to 
eliminate  the  employer.  The  government  is 
to  own  and  operate  all  instrumentalities  of 
pro<luction  and  distribution. 

■'The  individualist  <ays  that  tomjHflition 
is  the  better  regulaiint^  ftjrce,  and  he  proposes, 
therefore,  to  restore  and  safeguard  compe* 
tftion. 

"  Our  action  on  all  political  and  economic 
questions  depends  upon  which  of  these  two 
|x)ints  of  view  we  take, "  he  proceeded  slowly. 
.And  he  implied  that,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, we  all  choose  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  positions.  He  used  the  trusts  to 
illustrate;  and  he  showed  how  the  promoters 
of  these  great  organizations  are  making,  un- 
wittingly, of  course,  but  certainly,  toward  so- 
cialism. 

"The  StKialistp,"  Mr.  Bryan  said  truly, 
"are  for  the  trusts.  They  believe  that  com- 
petition is  wasteful  and  that  there  is  an  eco- 
nomic advantage  in  monopoly;  so  they  pro- 
pose that  the  government,  instead  of  exter- 
minating trusts,  should  simply  take  possession, 
and,  hy  owning  and  operating  them,  give  to 
the  whole  people  the  benefits  of — monopoly. " 

Mr.  Bryan  rested  a  moment,  then  he  pro- 
ceeded: 

"The  Individualist  h)c1ieves  that  the  condi- 
tion, the  very  principle  of  private  monopoly 
should  be  exterminated.  Not  the  Industry, 
of  course ;  on  the  contrary,  the  industry  should 
be  revived,  increased,  enlarged,  upon  a  nat- 
ural, stable  foundation." 


He  was  speaking,  observe,  not  now  of 
public-service  monopolies:  railroads,  tight, 

water,  and  gas.  These  he  wished  to  leave  till 
later  in  the  interview,  and,  as  we  shall  see, 
he  proposed,  to /ry  to  regulate  them.  He  was 
thinking  now  of  "merchandise  trusts":  oil, 
steel,  paper,  etc.  He  wouldn't  even  try  to 
regulate  them;  they  must  be  forbidden. 

"Those  who  advocate  the  government  con- 
trol of  such  tni^ts  go  half-way  to  socialism. 
For  they  are  granting  the  Socialist  conten- 
tion that  there  is  an  economic  advantage  in 
monopoly.  They  not  only  declare  against 
competition  as  a  regulating  force;  ihey  elimi- 
nate all  questions  but  two: 

"First:  whether  the  benefits  of  monopoly 
shall  be  enjoyed  by  all  the  peo]ile  or  hy  only  a 
few;  and  they  will  hardly  contend  in  the  open 
for  the  few.   So  that  we  come  to  the 

"Second:  Whether  the  state  can  secure  to 
the  iTcnpIc-  liy  regidation  the  benefits  of  mon- 
ojH>ly.  And  if  monopoly  is  good  and  it 
can't  l>e  regulated,  then  public  ownership  is 
inevitable. 

"And  I  believe,"  he  decided,  "that  regu- 
lation of  monopolies  will  be  found  impossi- 
Me.  Their  interests  are  so  large,  their  power 
is  so  concentrated,  their  means  so  amfile  to 
corrupt  cirnl  to  force  out  competition,  that  the 
monopolists  will  have  constantly  an  advan- 
tage over  the  [H-ople  at  lar^c.  wlm,  sutTering 
each  only  a  little  bit,  can  be  brought  only  by 
great  effort  to  an  effective  cooperation  in 
oppf>-^itioii.  For  example,  politically,  the  can- 
didate for  office  will  always  favor  regulation, 
if  that  plan  is  decided  upon,  but  the  trusts  can 
contribute  so  largely  to  campaign  funds  and 
can  exert  so  powerful  an  influence  over  their 
employees  that  the  man  in  office  is  apt  to 
listen  to  the  trusts  rather  than  to  the  [>oople. 
This  is  exactly  what  ha-  happened,  what  hap- 
pens now,  and  it  will  happen  in  the  future. " 

Thus,  then,  Mr.  Brj-an  came  to  two  clear 
conclusions: 

(1)  That  the  trusts  are,  and  that  they  must 
continue  to  be,  the  great  source  of  our  si*- 
called  political  corruption. 

(2)  That  the  government  isn't  strong 
enough  to  govern  (or  regulate)  trusts. 

It  is  in  this  second  particular,  by  the  wa\-, 
that  Mr.  Bryan  differs  essentially  from  the 
President  and  Mr.  Taft,  who,  lx?lieving  in  the 
power  of  the  government,  would  let  the  trusts 
grow  under  the  regulation  of  the  law.  Mr. 
Bryan,  sceptical  of  man-made  law,  would 
depend  upon  an  economic  law,  the  law  of 
competition. 
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"I  believe, "  he  said,  "lhat  competition  is  a 

necessary  force,  and  that  competition  should  be 
relied  upon  wherever  competition  is  po^ible. 
And  competHkm  b  posable  except  where,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  one  corporation  must 
have  the  entire  husinc-s. " 

Here  where  he  returns  to  his  important 
distinction  between  the  railroads  and  other 
siirh  public -service  corporations,  whit  h  aro 
natural,  necessary  monopolies,  and  "mer- 
chandise** corporations,  which  are  artificial 
and  bad. 

*'City  water  is  an  example,"  he  said,  "of 
natural  monopolies.  It  is  not  possible  to 
have  several  water  plants  in  one  city.  It  is 
better  to  make  water  a  monopoly.  And.  one 
by  one,  tlie  cities  have  learned  this  and  taken 
possession  each  of  its  own  one  plant.  They 
come  naturally  to  it.  They  find,  first,  that 
they  rau't  have  competition;  then  they  find 
that  they  can  t  control  a  water  monopoly. 
The  monopoly  won't  let  them;  it  goes  into 
politics  and  it  neglects  the  water.  And. 
having  taken  pos.session,  the  cities  find  that 
the  dangers  following  public  ownership  arc 
less  than  the  evils  of  private  ownership. 
The  same  experience  will  Itring  the  people 
to  the  same  conclusion  alx)ut  any  public 
service  which  must  be  a  monopoly. " 

The  conversation  ran  off  into  a  compari- 
son of  notes,  showing  how  cities  e\Tr\'svherc 
now  are  struggling  with  stri-ei-ruilway^,  gas, 
electric  light,  and  other  public sen*ices,  trying 
hard  to  rruulate  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
and  to  stop  corruption;  how  these  intercuts 
f^t  regulation  and  redouble  their  corruption. 
But  Mr.  Bryan  believes  in  letting  the  people 
find  out  for  themselves  what  they  can  and 
cannot  do  in  tiie  cities. 

"I  think,"  he  said,  "that  the  people  prefer 
private  ownership  wherever  priwatc  owner- 
ship is  possible,  and  it  is  the  refusal  of  fran- 
chise holders  to  deal  fairly  and  honestly  with 
the  public  which  will  finally  drive  us  to  owner- 
ship of  natural  monoplies  in  self-defence." 

"Isn't  there  a  contiict  ol  interest  there,"  1 
asked,  "which  makes  political  corruption 
necessary,  cconomicallv  unavoidable?  Take 
the  steam  railroads,  for  an  example. " 

"The  steam  railroads,"  he  said,  "are  not 
so  clearly  monopolistic  as  municipal  services, 
but  the  con  r>lid;[tion  of  lines  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  comiK-'ting  roads  are  introducing 
the  monopolistic  condition. "  He  cited  cases 
where,  in  spite  of  present  attempts  to  "retru- 
late,"  this  merger  process  was  continuing. 
The  natural  monopoly  is  coming  naturally, 


and  Mr.  Bryan  sees  it.  And  as  we  have  seen 

alx>ve,  he  says  in  general  terms  that  natural 
monopolies  cannot  be  regulated.  Therefore, 
the  railroads  must  be  publicly  owned.  In- 
deed, he  spoke  his  conviction  on  tliis  jK)int 
in  his  <ipeech  in  Madison  Square  when  he 
returned  from  Kuro{)e.  But  he  doesn't  care 
to  hurry  the  people  in  their  settlement  of  the 
question.  He  leaves  that  to  the  railroads, 
lie  will  give  regulation  a  fair  trial. 

"It  has  failed  in  all  the  states  except  Wis- 
consin,"  I  suggested. 

"And  Tixas  and  Oklahoma,"  he  added. 
"But,"  he  went  on,  "regulation  has  not  been 
tried  stifficiently  to  enable  the  public  to  pass 
upon  the  question  whether  it  can  Ix-  made 
etTective.  The  railroads  make  it  ineffective. 
Sec  how  they  opposed  the  Ksch-Townsend 
bill  to  regulate.  Th^  organized  their  oppo- 
sition to  it,  and  they  were  able  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  an  elective  measure.  For  the 
law  we  got  was  a  compromise  and  unsatis- 
fartory.  And  the  railroads  soon  learned  that 
they  had  made  a  mistake.  When  the  states 
began  to  reduce  fares  and  regulate  traffic,  the 
roads  ran  to  the  federal  government  (or 
le<:i>l.ition  to  deprive  state  legislatures  of 
power  to  regulate  even  interstate  coounerce, 
and  to  vest  in  Congress  the  exclusive  control. 
And  this  demand  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
regulation,  of  course,  but  to  prevent  it.  For 
Congress  is  not  as  responsive  to  the  public 
even  as  the  states  are.  They  are  headed, 
those  interests,  for  the  national  government, 
and  if  they  could  concentrate  all  regulative 
power  at  Washington,  it  would  simply  in- 
crease their  interest  in  national  politics  and 
make  regulation  more  difficult  than  it  is 
now. " 

Mr.  Bryan  paused,  then  he  referred  to  the 
fact  that  just  as  the  railroads  deliver  the 
privileges  which  corrupt  business  and  fa- 
cilitate the  growth  of  trusts,  so  they  are 
the  carriers  also  of  most  of  the  big  financial 
and  business  corruption  of  |M>liti(  s 

"And,"  be  concluded,  "no  one  wlio  un- 
derstands the  great  power  and  the  various 
uses  of  the  railroad  lobby  can  regard  com- 
placently an  increase  of  railroad  activity  in 
our  national  politics. " 

Regulation  is  impossible;  trying  to  re- 
late increases  the  corruption  of  j^ovemmcnt. 
What,  then,  are  we  to  do.''  Mr.  Bryan  says: 

"First,  we  must  strengthen  the  repre- 
sentative character  of  the  i^ovcrnment  by 
electing  senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

"Second,  as  to  the  railroads  and  other 
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natural  monopolies,  we  must  try  faithfully 
and  faiily  to  regulate  them  till  they  have 
taught  the  people  that  they  cannot  be  regu- 
lated 

"Third,  as  to  the  other,  the  ariilkial  mon- 
opolies, we  must  exterminate  them  and  re- 
turn to  the  rompctiiivo  system.  And  the 
ways  to  exterminate  these  trusts  are  several. " 
He  gave  them. 

(i)  Enforce  the  criminallaw- 

(3>  Tariff  reform.  "I  would  put  on  the 
free  li,st  foreign-made  articles  in  competition 
with  domestic  trust-made  articles." 

(yi  "  But  the  mo<;t  cfTet  th  e  way  is  a  national 
license;  not  like  the  President's;  hi^  would 
embarrass  legitimate  and  help  illegitimate 
corporations.  Tt  is  possible  to  require  a  license 
for  corporations  controlling,  say,  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  This  would  leave  the  small 
corporations  untouched.  Not  more  than  one 
in  a  thousand  would  he  required  to  take  out  a 
license.  But  a  licensed  corporation  should 
act  under  federal  supervision  till  it  controls, 
say,  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  {HToduct.  Then 
forbid  its  further  growth." 

I  was  unable  to  net  how  the  government 
could  regulate  sus  li  liusinesscs  any  better  than 
it  could  railroad-,  but  Mr.  Bryan  said  the 
government  could  withdraw  the  use  of  the 
mails,  express,  ■  telegraph,  and  raihroad  facili- 
ties from  arn  corporation  that  is  conspiring 
against  the  public  good.  And  he  proceeded 
to  show  how  the  license  system  could  provide 
against  watering  stock  and  cutting  prices  to 
beat  compi^tition  in  one  locality.  "Thi< 
method,"  he  concluded,  "hits  only  tlic  man 
you  are  after:  the  monopolist.*' 

Returning  to  the  taritl,  Mr  Bryan  called  it 
"the  fftai  source  of  privilege  and  prizes.'' 
Maniifacturers  had  been  permitted  to  make 
the  schedules  in  their  own  interest  and  to  levy 
tribute  and  increase  their  private  fiirtunp«. 
ife  would  go  alter  the  lariu  in  ihe  public 
int«rest:  first,  makhig  free,  as  he  said  above, 
articles  in  com|>etition  with  trusts:  then, 
"cutting  materially  the  tariff  on  the  necessities 
of  life";  and  so  on  down  to  the  revision  basis. 

Mr.  Bryan,  unlike  the  President,  does  not 
put  the  tru<t-  and  the  lalxir  unions  in  the 
same  category,  nor  would  he  legislalc  again>l 

them  t(»gether.  To  Mr.  Bryan,  unions  are 
aasociationb  of  men  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  labor  and  living,  and  they  are  not  at  all  like 
combinations  to  control  a  commodity.  His 

attitude  toward  injunctions  and  other  details 

of  the  la!v>r  question  is  well  known,  and  I  pass 
thai  by.    W  iiai  i  wanted  to  know  was  what 


we  all  were  to  do  about  this  struggle  of  Labor 
and  Capital,  each  for  a  greater  share  of 

the  profits  of  procUu  tion.  He  >aid  it  was  a 
struggle  that  would  never  be  settled.  "We 
shall  gradually  approximate  to  justice." 

Certainly  this  is  as  bad  as  Taft's  reply, 
"(iod  knows,"  when  the  voice  in  Conper 
Union  asked  what  he  proposed  to  do  aboui 
the  unemployed. 

Indeed,  these  two  men — and  for  that  matter 
all  the  leaders  questioned — do  not  ditter 
essentially  in  the  final  analysis  of  their 
programs.  They  all  would  return  to  com 
j)etition,  which  sc><  ialism  and  the  trust- would 
abolish.  They  all  want  the  struggle  lor  sur- 
vival to  go  on;  it  is  to  be  a  fair  fight,  but  a 
fight,  and  for  weahli,  t<K),  even  !>etween  Capi 
tal  and  Labor.  Bryan,  having  had  more  time 
to  reflect  and  having  lived  out  West,  where  the 
problems  of  business  and  politics  are  clearer 
and  simpler,  see*;  them  more  definitely  than 
K<x>.sevelt  and  Tatt,  who  have  lx.-en  men  of 
action  always.  Bryan  sees  It  more  as  La 
Follettc  doc-,  who.  thoiiph  a  man  of  action, 
has  been  occupied  also  in  tht-  West.  For 
example,  Bryan  goes  at  the  prolilem  of  po%*- 
erty  consciously.  All  his  [xilicies  are  directed, 
a'^  he  himself  points  out,  at  e\re-;>;ive  wealth, 
whii  ti  is,  at  bottom,  the  same  as  excessive 
poverty.  And  besides  the  remedies  Ifetcd 
above,  he  advo(  ate-,  like  tlie  Pre  idrnt,  an 
inheritance  tax  and,  more  important  still, 
"a  tax  on  incomes  as  a  regular  item  in  our 
6scal  system. "  SodoesTaft  advocate  these 
measur<"^:  luit  Bryan  soos  the  relation 
lo  oihtT  lu.'ics.  "An  inc<»me  ta.x  would 
ofTset  a  little  the  burden  of  other  taxes, 
which  fall  most  heavily  on  the  poor  "  The 
constitutional  objection  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Bryan  meets  with  a  |)roposition  to 

unold  the  Constitution.  Taft  regards  this 
as  unnecessary.  Indeed,  Taft  doesn't  want 
any  more  legislation  than  is  necessary  to  make 
our  present  laws  efTective.  And  there  we 
have  a  bi^  ditTerence  Ixtweeii  the  two  men 

Bryan  sees  the  part  privileges  play  in  our 
system;  he  sees  it  clearly  as  a  cause  of  injus< 
tice,  and  he  would  legislate  and  legislate  and 
le«:i^late  till  he  had  abolished  all  the  artificial 
advantages  thai  are  granted  by  government. 
"Privileges  for  none,  justice  for  all."  he 
repeats.  Xml  he  sees  how  much  of  our  po 
litical,  commercial,  and  social  corruption 
would  be  removed  if  the  government  were  to 
cease  to  be  a  source  of  advantage  for  one 

man  over  another. 

Tail,  a  provctl  e.xeculive  and  a  U»rn  judge, 
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would  depend  upon  the  executive  and  judkul 

powers  of  the  government  to  achieve  the  same 
end,  more  vapucly  seen.  Bryan  is  not  of  the 
executive  type,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
he  is  no  better  judge  of  men  than  Roosevelt, 
to  ?ay  nothing;  of  Taft;  Inil.  sci'in;^  tlit-  end 
more  clearly,  he  would  not  depend  so  much 
upon  the  men  he  appointed  and  the  courts  to 
prevent  and  punish  evil  aS  1m  would  upon 
Icci;islatton  tn  remove  the  cause.  And,  unlike 
'I'afl,  but  very  much  like  Roosevelt,  Br)'an 
would  preach  and  teach  and — lead.  For,  as 
he  began  his  talk  with  our  lowered  ideals,  so 
be  ended  it  with  higher  ideals:  "Wc  must 
not  only  see  to  it  that  the  govemment  shall 
take  away  the  prizes  that  make  men  puisue  a 
low  ideal;  we  must  all  of  iis  as  individuals 
strive  to  live  better  lives  and  to  inculcate 
higher  ideals  in  others."  Taft  should  ghre 
u>  Ix'ttcr  government  of  things  as  they  are; 
Bryan,  leading  us  on  to  change  things^  should 
make  us  a  better  people. 

JOHN  ALBERT  JOHNSON 

John  Johnson  is  the  newest  of  those 

new  leaders  toward  whom  the  American 
people  are  looking  with  hope.  And  there 
is  hope  in  him.  He  differs  from  the  rest 
in  this,  that  his  loyalty  to  democracy  is 
questioned.  Not  by  me.  It  is  said  in  Min- 
nesota that  be  is  "Jim  Hill's  man."  I  don't 
believe  it.  This  Democratk:  governor  oS  a 
Republican  state  has  put  through  his  Re- 
publican legislature  acts  too  many  and  too 
democratic  to  qualify  as  any  railroad  man  s 
man. 

He  did  his  work  smoothly,  and,  a>  I  st!*;- 
gested  to  him,  he  should  explain  how  he  ac- 
complished so  much  good  without  a  fight; 
without  achieving  cither  the  hate  of  the 
'Mow-down"  politicians  or  the  execrations  of 
liie  '"higii-up"  bu.-jiacs^  men. 

His  wrinkly  face  wrinkled  all  over  with 
humor  as,  with  mock  seriousness,  I  went 
on. 

"You  are  a  fit  subject  for  inquiry, "  I  said. 

"Roosevelt,  Folk,  and  La  P'ollctle,  Heney, 
Hughes.  Ben  LiiuUey,  and  Tom  Johnson — 
they  all  liave  to  tight,  while  you — you  ought 
to  be  investigated." 

The  (lovernor  enjoyed  it.  '"\N'ell,  come 
on  out  and  investigate, ' '  he  laughed.  "  I  wii>h 
you  would." 

Refusing  to  rake  any  more  muck,  I  asked 
him  to  tell  me  himself  how  he  did  it.  He 
tried  to.   He  is  a  tail,  angular  figure;  not  Uke 


Lincoln:  not  too  tall;  not  ungainly;  and  his 
face  isn't  homely.  It  is  long,  thin,  and 
wrinkled  Charles  Edward  Russell  said  that 
tiovcrnor  Johnson  looks  more  like  a  Yankee 
than  a  Swede,  and  that  »  piU.  But 
tlie  ty])e  is  the  Yankee  of  the  West.  .A.nd 
there  is  the  key  to  Johnson,  inside  and 
out.  He  b  a  Northwestemer.  His  wrinkles 
are  the  dry  lines  of  the  dry  Western  air, 
and  the  ready,  amiable,  genuinely  hu- 
morous smile  that  ri^s  out  of  his  blue  eyes 
overflows  through  those  wrinkles  like  water 
through  an  irrit^ation  syvtcm.  .'\nd  the  effect 
is  the  same.  His  thin,  plain  face  becomes 
fat  with  humanity.  So  with  his  mind.  It 
is  strong,  but  patient;  >ure  of  the  future,  but 
struggling  now.  earnestly,  pleasantly,,  and, 
best  of  all,  candidly. 
Sitting  on  the  arm  of  a  great  hotel  chair, 

his  great,  useful  hands  helping  him  talk,  he 
proceeded  with  his  apology  for  doing  good 
without  arousing  hate.  Seriously,  yet  with 
a  twinkle  of  the  wrinkles,  he  described 
his  method  of  dealing  with  an  opposition 
legislature. 

"  I  used  to  go  up  and  sit  with  the  members," 
he  said.  "Tlie  way  I  did  when  I  was  one  of 
them.  1  made  them  understand.  And  I 
made  them  understand  that  I  wasn't  playing 
a  game.    They  are  all  right  " 

Other  things  he  had  >aiil  indicated  that  the 
legislature  of  Minnesota  was  just  like  any 
other  legislature.  And  the  Governor  meant, 
evidently,  that  his  legislators  are  all  right 
only  a^  most  men  are  all  right — when  they 
arc  not  tempted  and  forced  to  Ix:  all  wrong. 
Governor  Hughes's  legislators  also  wanted 
to  do  rif^ht,  and  Ihey  sweated  and  trembled 
and  got  drimk  when  they  were  forced  to  do 
wrong.  But  forced  they  were;  and  bribed; 
and  corrupted.  Why  were  not  Governor 
Johnson's  legislators  forced  and  bribed  and 
corrupted? 

He  explained,  and  he  illustrated  with  the 
stories  of  pariimlar  measures;  in  vain.  He 
must  be  a  wonderful  personality  to  have  done 
what  he  did,  but,  of  course,  he  had  to  leave 
himself  out,  and  without  himself  his  account 
of  himself  was  no  arroimt  at  all.  As  he  must 
have  felt,  for,  in  the  midst  of  his  apology,  he 
laughed,  and  quit. 

' '  You  better  come  out  and  see  for  youisdf , " 
he  said. 

And,  really,  some  one  should  go  out  there 
and  see  how  it  hap|)ens  that  they  do  not  say 

of  him  as  they  do  in  the  Ea-st  of  Roosevelt 
and  in  the  West  of  Heney :  "  Oh,  his  purposes 
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are  good,  but  his  methods — 1  don't  like  the 
way  be  does  things." 

They  say  just  the  opposite  uf  Jolmson. 
They  don't  like  some  of  the  things  he  does, 
tNit  his  methods  are  popular.  There  is  ground 
for  suspicion  in  the  distinction,  but  I  think 
the  doubt  about  this  man  is  due  only  to  his 
newness  as  a  national  leader;  and  that  is  as  it 
should  be.  A  people  should  not  go  running 
after  ever)'  new  and  unknown  leadi  r  m)  lung 
as  the  old  and  proved  men  are  true  and 
willing  and  able  to  serve  them.  But  ^ve 
John  Johnson  lime,  and  he  will  make  good. 

The  man  has  intellectual  integrity.  He 
sees  what  he  sees  straight;  and  he  sees  now 
the  evil  consequences  of  our  evil  conditions 
with  a  vivid  clearness  which  [irnvcs  that  he 
wiU  sec  more.  His  grasp  at  present  is  neither 
broad  nor  deep;  it  is  the  Northwest  that 
he  knovv>,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  appears 
to  him  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  North- 
west. Provincialism  is  a  limitation,  but  his 
is  not  a  mind  made  up,  like  Taft's  and 
Bryan's.  He  is  teachable,  and,  like  Roose- 
velt, he  learns  theertuily  and  fast,  from  any- 
body. 

"What  the  matter  is?"  he  rei>eated.  when 
I  told  him  what  i  wanted  to  ask  him. 
"Hum!  What  the  matter  is,  and  what 
to  do  about  it?  Oh,  yes,  I  understand, 
and  I'll  tell  you  how  I  sec  it;  hut  you  go  'way 
and  give  me  a  couple  of  hours  to  line  it  out. " 

That  afternoon,  in  a  |^o<miy  hotel  bed- 
room, he  stretched  hi m^lf  full  length  in  a  big 
armchair,  and — he  talked. 

"To  begin  with,"  he  said,  "the  trouble  is 
due  to  the  indifference  of  the  American 
citizen  to  his  |K)Uti(  al  jwjwcr  and  his  political 
duty.  We  could  do  anything  with  the  suf- 
frage, anything;  but  we  vote  for  a  party,  not 
for  measure?  Some  men  are  even  |)roud  to 
say  that  they  have  always  voted  the  Demo- 
cratic (or  the  Republfean)  tickrt,  and  I've 
heard  them  say  that  their  family  voted  for  the 
same  party  before  them!" 

hit.  Bryan  should  have  seen  the  excla- 
mation point  Mr.  Johnson  made  with  his  two 
wondering  eyes. 

"Why,"  said  this  Democrat,  "the  alle- 
giance of  a  citixen  is  due  to  his  country,  not  to 
a  party.  Political  parties  are  controlled  very 
often  by  men  who  are  not  moved  by  impulses 
to  rave  the  best  ix>s.siblc  service  for  the  people, 
and  such  men  can  betray  the  party  and  the 
state  and  the  people,  because  the  voters  vote 
for  the  party,  no  matter  who  controls  it,  whom 
it  nominates,  («  what  it  doe»." 


Tracing  the  party  absurdity  upthrougii  i  au- 
didates  and  elections  into  le^slatures,  local, 
'^tatc,  and  national,  the  Governor  showed  how 
the  iiidividual  sank  his  individuality  in  the 
oiganizatibn,  which  betrayed  him  and  the 
state.  It  was  plain  to  see  that  the  picture  was 
very  clear  in  his  imagination,  and  incredibly 
preposterous.  His  own  experience  in  the 
legislature  kept  his  mind  open  sympathetically 
l()  the  temptation,  yes,  the  force,  which  carries 
men  along;  and  he  has  therefore  no  contempt 
Tor  those  who  sold  or  gave  themselves  away. 
But  in  a  mild,  thougli  most  ( on\  incing  man- 
ner, he  declared  that  an  individual  legis- 
lator, for  example,  could  defy  his  party  and 
serve  the  people  with  success. 

"  I  did  it, "  he  said,  not  lx>astfully,  but  rather 
in  wonder  that  more  men  didn't  try  it.  "The 
combine  began  by  taking  me  in;  surround- 
ing me;  working  me — you  know  how.  .\nd 
when  the  time  came  and  1  refused  to  go  into 
caucus  with  them,  they  punished  me.  But  I 
didn't  let  that  bother  me.  And,  by  and  by, 
they  let  me  go  my  way.  '* 

An  individualist,  Governor  Johnson  blames 
individuals  for  our  political  troubles,  and 
his  remedy  is — insisteiil  itidi\ idualily  He 
would  have  the  voter  be  an  individual  and 
he  would  have  the  man  in  office  be  an  indi- 
vidual; as  he  himself  is. 

"If  one  individual  will  fight,"  he  con- 
cluded, "others  will  fight  with  him." 

"But  why  don't  they  want  to  fight?"  I 
asked  "What  is  it  that  make-  u~  not  want 
to  fight?  What  is  it. that  doesn't  want  us  to 
want  to  lighi  for  the  right?  What  is  back 
of  the  iK)litics?" 

The  puzzled  e.xpression  that  had  come  over 
his  face  as  he  was  talking  about  the  men 
who  wouldn't  fi^t  passed  away,  and  he  rose, 
relieved  and  interested. 

"1  was  coming  to  that,"  he  said,  and  he 
seemed  to  see  the  world  from  the  top  of  a  hill 
in  the  great  Northwest.  "It  is  a  wonderful 
country,"  he  began.  "It  was  full  of  rich 
resources,  open  to  anybody.  Coal,  forests, 
land,  gold — ^fortunes,  and  few  men.  But  the 
people  came,  more  and  more,  and  some  of 
them  worked  and  some  of  them  found  things. 
It  was  great, "  he  reflected,  seeing,  as  he  made 
me  see,  a  population  fall  upon  the  wilderness 
and  settle  upon  what  it  happened  to  Ix:  their 
luck  to  light  upon — gold  or  labor.  "But" 
— he  swept  away  the  vision  of  the  jNoneers' 
gamble  with  a  wave  of  his  arm,  and,  sitting 
upon  the  arm  of  his  chair,  he  went  on. 

''There's  no  wilderness  now,  no  resources, 
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no  more  free  land;  or  not  much.  Every- 
thing is  claimed,  owned.  The  puMic  domain 
is  practic  ally  'taken  up.'  No  more  chances 
now;  no  more  luck;  it's  work. " 

Looking  of!  into  space,  he  saw  the  wortos 
work.  "Eighty  millions  of  u  now,"  he 
said,  by  and  by.  "We  are  bctuming  very, 
very  fast  a  congested  fKtpulation,  and  there 
will  >(><>n  ])c  hardly  room  enough  for  all.'* 

"  TolitiL^. "  1  suggested,  to  bring  him  back, 
and  hack  he  came. 

"Yes,  poKtica,"  he  said.  "Some  men  went 
into  farming,  some  into  cattle,  ^ome  into 
railroads,  gas,  electric  light."  He  waved 
his  hand.  "These  Imni^t  improvements. 
They  developed  the  country,  and  the  people 
were  grateful.  The  people  helped  develop 
the  country  and  the  railroads  and — the  im- 
provemmts.  But  they  gave  the  promoters 
full  swing  and  that,  with  the  gratitude, 
was  political  power.  The  men  who  own 
the  forests  and  the  mines,  the  railroads 
and  the — improvements,  they  had  to  go  into 
politics  to  preserw  their  interests.  They  put 
into  office  their  friends.  They  didn  t  always 
bribe  and  buy,  you  understand;  they  incked, 
they  nominated  men  who  were  friendly  to 
them,  who  represented  them!" 

John  John.son  turned  and  looked  keenly  at 
me.  Concern  was  on  his  face.  He  cared; 
and  that's  why  I'm  sure  he  will  not  betray 
us.  He  will  not  represent  the  railroads; 
no  man  will  who  sees  that  vision  as  John 
Johnson  sees  it,  with  regret;  no  man. 

"That,"  he  said,  sinking  down  into  his 
chair,  "that  is  what  has  broken  down  our 
system  of  representative  government.  Our 

government  reprer^ents  the  men  who  own 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and  they  make 
it  represmt  interests  and  not  men.  They 
make  it  take  the  business,  not  the  human 

point  of  view." 
That  was  the  big  idea  in  hi.>  mind. 
''The  people  must  earn  and  pay  six  per 

cent  on  $12,000,000,000  invested  in  rail- 
roads. They  can.  The  country  is  rich.  But 
the  people  aren't  getting  richer.  They  are 
getting  poorer.  Now,  the  charges  were  high, 
at  the  start,  per  capita,  hut  nobody  cared; 
everybody  had  enough.  Bui  a^  the  ptipula- 
tion  increased,  the  values  did  not  go  down, 
per  capita.  We  eai  h  pay  about  the  same  — 
per  capita,  you  understand.  For,  as  the 
population  increases,  the  capitalisation  in- 
creases, and  only  the  allotments  of  land 
diminish.  There  is  competition  in  farm- 
ing; the  railroads  arc  beating  competition. 


Farmeis  earn  less  and  less;  the  railroads 

earn  more  and  more.    They  pay  always 

about  the  same — dividends  " 

He  looked  al  me. to  see  If  I  understood^ 
then  he  explained  further: 

"The  people  compete  with  one  another. 
Monopolies  —  railroads,  land  companies, 
mines,  puUic  service  corporations,  and  trusts 
— they  don't  compete.  Nf)thing  can  check 
them  but  the  government,  and  the  govern- 
ment represents  them." 

That  was  perfectly  clear,  but  what  of  it  ? 

"The  monopolies  are  comhinin<;.  Rail- 
roads and  banks>  trusts  and  banks  and  rail- 
roads. The  commercial  power  of  the  United 
States  is  becoming  unified.*' 

"Well?" 

"They  control  aist)  the  political  power. 
They  receive  our  money  as  well  as  our  votes 
on  deposit,  and — they  don't  do  well  with 
them.  "  He  told  the  story  of  the  panic  of 
1907  from  the  pomt  of  view  of  Mumesoto. 
"Our  crops  were  good.  "We  were  well-to- 
do.  We  owned  money.  But  they  were 
scared  in  Wall  Street  and  they  wouldn't  let  us 
have  our  money.  They  were  indignant  when 
we  asked  for  it,  and  they  are  indignant  when 
we  ask  for  our  political  rights. " 

"That,  then,  is  the  condition,"  I  said. 
"What's  the  matter?  " 

"All  power,  political  and  commercial,  is 
centralizing,  and  it  is  getting  more  and  more 
of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  The  workers 
as  a  mass  get  more.  l)ut  as  individuals  ever 
less  and  less.  And  that  is  going  on  getting 
worse  and  worse.  The  people  increase,  the 
country  remains  the  same;  we  develop  more; 
we  add  to  our  wealth  as  a  nation,  but — the 
division  at  the  bottom  becomes  less  and 
less." 

"There's  a  condition,"  I  repeated. 
"What's  the  matter?" 

"  We  have  classes. ' '  he  persisted.  ' '  We  have 
those  who  control  political  power  and  natural 
resources,  and  wc  have  the — peasant  ( lass.  *' 

He  paused  and  he  asked;  "Do  you  know 
what  that  means?  You  have  been  to  Europe? 
Do  you  know  what  jx'asants  are?  The  first 
American  farmer,  he  who  found  the  land  and 
worked  ii  lirst,  he  made  his  money.  He 
was  a  farmer;  now  he  is  a  capitalist.  1  le  is 
moving  into  town.  He  rents  his  land,  he, 
the  small  squire,  to  the  peasant,  who  works 
it  for  a  living  wage.  The  condition  w31  soon 
be  deplorable;  not  in  our  day.  It  will  come 
so  gradually  that  we  shall  get  used  to  it,  we 
and  the  peasants." 
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"And  the  workers  in  town?'* 

"The  same,  I  guess,' '  he  said.  The  North- 

we-terner  knows  the  rountr)-  and  the  coun- 
iry  people  best;  sees  them  clearest;  feels  their 
troubles  most.  He  wasn't  vivid  on  cities 
and  Labor. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  I  recalled  again, 
and  he  answered : 

"I  don't  know." 

"What  arc  we  to  do  about  it?" 

"I  don't  know,"  be  said. 

I  laughed.  "Aren't  you  ashamed, "  I  said, 
"to  come  out  offering  yovurself  as  a  leader  of 
such  a  people  in  such  a  condition,  with  no  idea 
of  what  to  do?" 

He  looked  ashamed,  but  he  laughed  and, 
with  a  shrewd  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  he  asked 
about  the  other  candidates. 

"Do  they  know  what  to  do?" 

"No,"  1  admitted.  "Mo  i  cf  them  don't, 
and  it  is  amazing  that  they  don't.  They 
have  remedies  '* 

"Oh,"  he  interrupted,  "I  have  remedies. 
There  arc  things  I  would  do."  And  he  told 
how  be  would  gradually  knock  out  the  tariff, 
the  mother  of  privileges;  how  he  would  be 
for  an  income  ta.\;  an  inheritance  tax  ;  how 
he  would  have  the  cities  own  the  public  ser- 
vice monopolies. 

"And  the  railroads  and  trusls?" 

He  balked.  He  ha^  a  "^tcrpntvped  answer 
for  that.  "1  wouldn't  have  the  state  do 
anything  individuals  could  do."  He  is,  like 
the  rest,  for  regulation. 

"But  you  have  just  shown,"  I  arpurd, 
"that  the  trubts  and  the  railroads  regulate  the 
government,  which  they  have  tilled  and  i or- 
rupted  with  their  friends.  And,  since  those 
interests  plead  that  they  must  corrupt  the 
government  in  self-defense,  won't  your  at- 
tempts at  regulation  stimulate  their  politi- 
cal activity?"  He  did  not  answer.  "Why 
wouldn't  you  take  over  anything  that  hurts 
us?" 

"Oh,  I  would,  if  it  seemed  unavoidalile 
But,"  he  said,  a  protesting  hand  outstretched, 
"all  these  remedies  are  mere  palliatives. 
Vou  asked  for  a  eure.  They  won't  cure,  any 
of  them,  i  know  that.  But  i  don't  know 
what  will  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  I 
don't  believe  anybody  in  the  world  does. " 

"But  we  must  get  at  the  root  of  the 
matter?" 

**  Yes;  and  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  begin  some- 

where  and  feel  our  way.  I  would  have  the 
people  take  back  their  political  power  and 
then  use  it  gradually  (as  Ihey  would),  fairly, 


cautiously,  but  firmly,  to  save  our  civiliza- 
tbn." 

And  this  is  to  be  noted  well  of  John  John- 
son. Most  of  his  legislative  acts  have  been 
in  the  direction  of  giving  to  the  people  the 
toob  wherewith  the  more  easily  to  assert  their 
sovereignty  in  the  government  and  to  elect  and 
control  representatives  who,  in  their  interest, 
will  deal  with  the  "interests  that  control 
them  commercially,  industrially,  and  finan- 
ciaUy." 

"We  must  make  the  government  represent 

humanity,"  he  repeated,  "instead  of  in- 
terests. But  by 'we'  I  mean  'we,  the  pcoj)le,' 
not  me.  A  democracy  is  what  1  lx;Ucve  in. 
self-government.  \Vc  must  get  back  to 
JefTerson,  Jackson,  Adams,  even  Hamil- 
ton!" 

So  says  Mr.  Johnson;  and  so  say  they  all  of  I 

them:  our  leader-  are  all  looking  backward  j 
for  our  future.    They  are  striving  to  return  1 
to  -something  that  hasl)een  ,  or.  worse  still, 
to  something  which  they  think  has  been.  I 
For  when  did  we  ever  have  democracy?  t)r  ; 
even  a  truly  representative  democracy  ?  Nut  j 
in  Jefferson's  day,  nor  in  Jackson's.  These  I 
Democratic  leaders  looked  forward  to  de-  I 
mocrary  as  an  ideal  of  the  future;  and  that  is 
the  way  to  look.    And  yet  our  present-day 
JefTersons  and  Jacksons  are  all  looking  behind 
theml 

Hasn't  it  been  a  remarkable  exhibition,  tht!^ 

series  of  intcr\'icws,  of  political  and  economic 
— absent-mindedness?  Our  leaders— the  best 
of  them — doii'i  know  much  more  than  we  do! 
Perhaps  that  is  what  the  matter  is  with  them. 
They  represent  U'=;:  represent,  like  the  Presi- 
dent, not  only  our  interests,  but  our  state  ol 
mind.  We  are  a  "practical  people";  they 
are  "practical  men."  We  haven't  Ijeen 
thinking ;  neither  have  they.  We  have  been 
doing  things;  so  have  they.  They  have  been 
lighting,  and  it  has  been  enough  heretofore 
that  they  have  seen  only  the  eyeballs  of  the 
front  rank  of  the  foe.  But  now — now  that  we 
and  some  of  them  are  beginning  to  see  that 
the  war  is  to  last  "more  than  sixty  days"; 
that  there  is  an  army  behind  the  skirmishers, 
and  that  behind  the  army  is  an  organized 
government,  which  is  not  ours;  now,  at 
length,  it  would  seem  '1  '  ^  time  for  us,  and 
for  them,  to  do  some  liiiuking;  to  consider 
what  the  matter  is  in  this  country,  funda- 
mentally, and  to  make  up  our  minds,  and 
theirs,  what  we  ou^t  to  do  about  it,  funda* 
mentally. 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  TROUBADOURS 


By  O.  HENRY 

lUu&traliorM  by  Will  Crau'ford 


INEXORABLY  Sam  Galloway  saddled  his 
pony.  He  was  going  away  from  the 
Rancho  Altito  at  the  end  of  a  three-months* 
visit.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  guest 
should  put  up  with  wlirat  ( otTce  and  biscuits 
yellow-streaked  with  saicratus  lor  longer  than 
that  Nick  Napdeon,  the  big  negro  man 
cook,  had  never  been  able  to  make  good  bis- 
cuits. Once  before,  when  Nick  was  cooking 
at  the  Willow  Ranch,  Sam  had  been  forced  to 
fly  ffom  lus  ofiniw,  after  only  a  six-weeks' 
sojourn. 

On  Sam's  face  was  an  expression  of  sorrow, 
deepened  with  regret  and  slightly  tempered 
by  the  patient  forgiveness  of  a  connoisseur 
who  cannot  be  understood.  But  very  firmly 
and  inexorabty  he  bucUed  his  saddle-dnches, 
IoojxkI  liis  stake-rope  and  hung  it  to  his 
saddle  horn,  tied  his  slicker  and  coat  on  the 
tantle,  and  loojxxi  his  quirt  on  his  right  wrLst. 
The  Menydews  (bousehdders  of  the  Rancho 


x6 


Altito),  men,  women,  children,  and  servants, 
vassals,  visitors,  employes,  dogs,  and  casual 
callers  were  groujicd  in  the  "gallery"  of  the 
ranch  house,  all  with  fai  cs  set  to  the  tune  of 
melancholy  and  grief.  l"or,  as  the  coming  of 
Sam  Galloway  to  any  ranch,  camp,  or  cabin 
between  the  rivers  Frio  or  Bravo  del  N<wte 
aroused  jay.  SO  his  departure  caused  mourn- 
ing and  distress. 

And  then,  during  absolute  silence,  except 
for  the  bumping  of  a  hind  elbow  of  a  hound 
dog  as  he  pursued  a  wicked  flea,  Sam  ten- 
derly and  carefully  tied  his  guitar  across  his 
saddle  on  top  of  his  slicker  and  coat.  The 
guitar  \va^  in  a  ureen  duck  bag;  and  if  you 
catch  the  signiiicance  of  it,  it  ex[  lains  Sam. 

Sam  Galloway  was  the  Last  ot  the  Trou- 
badours.  Of  course  you  know  about  the 
troubadours.  The  encycIo[)a(lia  says  they 
flourished  between  the  eleventh  and  the 
thirteenth  centuries.   What  they  flourished 
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doesn't  seem  clear — you  may  be  pretty  sure 
it  wasn*t  a  sword:  maybe  it  was  a  fiddle- 
bow,  or  a  forkful  of  spa;;liotti,or  a  lady's  scarf. 
Anyhow,  Sam  Galloway  was  one  of  'em, 

Sam  put  on  a  martyred  expresskm  as  he 
mounted  his  pony.  But  the  expression  OH  his 
face  was  hilarious  compared  with  the  one  on 
his  pony's.  You  sec,  a  pony  gets  to  know 
ids  rider  mighty  well,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  cow  ponies  in  pastures  and  at  hitching 
racks  had  often  guyed  Sam's  pony  for  being 
ridden  by  a  guitar  playo-  inst«iid  of  by  a 
rollicking,  cussing,  all-wool  cowboy.  No  man 
is  a  horn  to  \m  saddlc-hor-c.  And  even  an 
escalator  ia  a  deparinicnt  store  might  l>e 
excused  for  tripping  up  a  troubadour. 

Oh.  I  know  I'm  one;  and  so  arc  you.  You 
remember  the  stories  you  memorize  and  the 
card  tricks  you  study  and  that  little  piece  on 
the  piano — how  does  it  go? — d-tum-te-tum- 
ti-tum — those  little  Arabian  Ten  Minute  En- 
tertainments that  you  furnish  when  you  gu  up 
to  call  on  your  rich  Aunt  Jane.  You  should 
know  that  omnut  perwna-  in  Ires  paries  dhnsa 
sunt.  Namely:  Barons,  Troubadours,  and 
Workers.  Barons  have  no  inclination  to 
read  such  folderol  as  this;  and  workers  have 
no  time:  so  I  know  you  must  be  a  troubadour 
and  tliat  you  will  understand  Sam  Galloway. 
Whether  we  sing,  act,  dance,  write,  lecture,  or 
paint  wo  arc  only  troubadours;  so  let  us  make 
the  wors.t  of  it. 

The  pony  with  the  Dante  AKghieri  face, 
guided  by  the  |)ressure  of  Sam's  knees,  bore 
that  wandering  minstrel  sixteen  miles  south- 
eastward. Nature  was  in  her  most  benignant 
mood.  League  after  league  of  delicate,  sweet 
flowerets  made  fragrant  the  }j;ent]y  undulating 
prairie.  The  east  wind  tempered  the  spring 
warmth;  wool-white  clouds  flying  in  from 
the  Mexican  Gvilf  hindered  the  direct  rays  of 
the  April  svm.  Sam  sang  songs  as  he  rode. 
Under  his  (>ony  's  bridle  he  had  tucked  some 
sprigs  of  chaparral  to  keep  away  the  deer 
flies.  Thu=;  crowned,  the  lnn<;  fac  ed  quad- 
ruped looked  more  Dantesque  than  before, 
and,  judging  by  his  countenance,  seemed  to 
think  of  B<  atrict . 

Straight  as  topography  permitted,  bam  rode 
to  the  sheep  ranch  of  old  man  Ellison.  A  visit 
to  a  sheep  ranch  seemed  to  him  desirable  just 
then.  There  had  been  too  many  people,  loo 
much  noise,  argument,  competition,  con- 
fusion at  Rancho  AUito.  He  had  never  con< 
fcrred  upon  old  man  Ellison  the  favor  of  so- 
journing at  his  ranch;  but  he  knew  he  would 
be  wdrame.  The  troubadour  b  his  own 


passport  everj'wherc.  The  Workers  in  the 
castle  let  down  the  drawbridge  to  him,  and  the 

Raron  sets  htm  at  his  left  hand  at  table  in  the 
banquet  hall.  There  ladies  smile  upon  him 
and  applaud  his  songs  and  stories,  while  the 
Workers  bring  boars'  heads  and  flagons.  If 
the  Baron  mwls  once  or  t^nVe  in  his  ran-ed 
oaken  chair  he  does  not  do  it  maliciously. 

Old  man  Ellison  welcomed  the  troubadour 
flatteringly.  He  had  often  heard  praises  of 
Sam  Galloway  from  other  ranchmen  who 
had  beencmnplimented  by  hb  visits,  but  had 
never  aspired  to  such  an  honor  for  his  own 
humble  barony.  I  sav  baronv  because  old 
man  i'lUi.son  was  llie  Last  uf  the  Barons,  Of 
course,  Mr.  Bulwer-Lytton  lived  too  early  to 
know  lum  or  he  wouldn't  have  conferred  that 
sobriquet  upon  \Van\'ick.  In  life  it  is  the 
duty  and  the  functimi  of  the  Baion  to  pcovide 
work  for  the  Workers  and  lodging  SUlddielter 
for  the  Troubadours. 

Old  man  Ellison  was  a  shrunken  old 
man,  with  a  short,  yeUow-white  beard  and 
a  face  lined  and  seamed  by  past-and-gonc 
smiles.  His  ranch  was  a  little  two -room  box 
house  in  a  grove  of  hackbeny  trees  in  the 
loncsomest  part  of  the  sheep  country.  His 
household  consisted  of  a  Kiowa  Indian  man 
cook,  four  hounds,  a  pet  sheep,  and  a  half- 
tamed  coyote  chained  to  a  fence-post.  He 
owned  i;.ooo  sheep,  whicli  he  ran  on  two 
sections  of  leased  land  and  many  thousands 
of  acres  neither  leased  nor  owned.  Thiee  or 
four  times  a  year  some  one  who  spoke  his 
language  would  ride  up  to  his  gate  and  ex- 
change a  few  bald  ideas  willj  him.  Those 
were  red-letter  days  to  old  man  Ellison.  Then 
in  what  illuminated, embossed,  and  j^orgeously 
decorated  capitals  must  have  been  written  the 
day  on  which  a  troubadour — a  troubadour 

wlio,  according  to  the  encyclop;edia.  should 
have  flourished  between  the  eleventh  and  the 
thirteenth  centuries — drew  rein  at  the  gates  of 
his  baronial  castle! 

Old  man  Flliscni's  smiles  came  back  and 
filled  bis  wTinkles  when  he  saw  Sam.  He 
hurried  out  of  the  house  in  his  shuflKng, 
limping  way  to  greet  him. 

"Hello,  Mr.  Ellison,"  called  Sam  cheer- 
fully. "  Thought  I'd  drop  over  and  see  you 
a  while.  Notice  you've  had  fine  rains  on 
ycnir  range.  They  onght  to  make  good 
grazing  for  your  spring  lambs. " 

"Weil,  weU,  well,"  said  old  man  Ellison. 
"  I'm  mif^hly  plad  to  se  e  you,  Sam.  I  never 
thought  you'd  take  the  trouble  to  ride  over  to 
as  out-of-the-way  an  old  ranch  as  this.  But 
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you're  mighty  weltomc.  'Light.  I've  got  a 
sack  of  new  oats  in  the  kitchen — shall  I  bring 
out  a  feed  for  your  hoss?"  . 

''Oats  for  him?"  said  Sam,  derisively. 
"No,  sir-ee.  He's  as  fat  as  a  |Ng  now  on 
grass.  He  don't  get  rode  enough  tt)  keep  him 
in  rnndition.  I'll  jw'-t  turn  him  in  the  horse 
pasture  with  a  drag  n>pc  on  i(  yuu  Uuii't 
mind." 

I  ani  fKTsitix  e  that  never  during  the  eleventh 
and  thirteenth  centuries  did  Baron,  Trouba- 
dour, and  Worker  amalgamate  as  harmoni- 
ously as  their  parallels  did  that  evening  at  old 
man  Elh'son's  sheep  rancli.  The  Ki(nva'> 
biscuits  were  light  and  ta^ly  and  his  coffee 
strong.  Ineradicable  hospitality  and  appre- 
ciation glowed  on  old  man  Ellison's  weather- 
tanned  face.  As  for  the  troubadour,  he  said 
to  himself  that  he  had  stumbled  u\Kjn  pleas- 
ant places  indeed.  A  well-cooked,  abundant 
meal,  a  host  whom  his  lightest  attempt  to 
entertain  seemed  to  delight  far  beyond  the 
merits  of  the  exertion,  and  the  reposeful  at- 
mosj)hcre  that  hi-  -.(.•n^iti\e  snul  at  tliat  time 
craved  united  to  confer  upon  him  a  satisfac- 
tion and  luxurious  ease  that  he  had  seldom 
found  on  his  tours  of  the  ranches. 

After  the  deleclahle  supper,  Sam  nntietl  the 
green  duck  bag  and  took  out  his  guitar.  Not 
by  way  of  payment,  mind  you — ndther  Sam 
Galloway  nor  any  other  of  the  true  trouba- 
dours are  lineal  descendants  of  the  late 
Tommy  Tucker.  You  have  read  of  Tommy 
Tucker  in  the  works  of  the  esteemed  but  often 
obscure  Mother  Goose.  Tnnimy  Tucker  sang 
for  his  supper.  No  true  trouljadour  would  do 
that.  He  would  have  bb  supper,  and  then 
sing  fur  Art's  sake. 

Sam  Galloway's  repertoire  comprised 
about  lifty  funny  stories  and  between  thirty 
and  forty  songs.  He  by  no  means  stepped 
there.  Hi- couUi  talk  tfirough  twenty  ci<;arcttes 
on  any  topic  that  you  brought  up.  And  he 
never  sat  up  when  he  could  lie  down ;  and  never 
stood  when  he  cmild  hit,  T  am  strongly  dis- 
posed to  linger  with  him,  for  i  am  drawing  a 
portrait  as  well  as  a  blunt  pencil  and  a  tattered 
thesaurus  will  allow. 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  him:  he  was 
small  and  tough  and  inactive  beyond  the  power 
of  imagination  to  conceive.  He  wore  an 
ultramarine-blue  woolen  shirt  laced  down  the 
front  with  a  pearl-gray  exaggerated  sort  of 
shoestring,  indestructible  brown  duck  clothes, 
inevitable  high-heeled  boots  with  Mexican 
spurs,  and  a  Mexican  straw  sombrero. 

That  evening  Sam  and  old  man  Ellison 


dragged  their  chairs  out  under  the  hackberry 
trees.  They  lighted  cigarettes;  and  the  trou- 
badour gaily  touched  his  guitar.  Many  of 
the  songs  he  sang  were  the  weird,  mdan- 
choly*  minor-key«l  eancumes  that  be  had 
learned  from  the  Mexican  sheep  herders  and 
-i  oqueros.  One,  in  particular,  charmed  and 
soothed  the  soul  of  the  lonely  baron.  It  was 
a  favorite  song  of  the  sheep  herders,  begin- 
ning  '  ITttil<\  Ititile,  palomita"  which  being 
translated  means,  "Fly.  fl^,  little  dove." 
Sam  sang  it  for  old  man  Ellison  many  times 
that  evening. 

The  troufiadour  stayed  on  at  the  old  man's 
runch.  There  was  peace  and  quiet  and  ap- 
preciation there  such  as  he  had  not  found  in 
the  noi<y  camps  of  the  cattle  kings.  No  au- 
dience in  liie  world  could  have  crowned  the 
work  of  poet,  musician,  or  artist  with  more 
worshipful  and  unflagging  approval  than  that 
bestowed  upui  hi-  effort-  by  old  man  Elli-^nn. 
No  visit  by  a  royal  j>crsonage  to  a  humble 
woodchopper  or  peasant  could  have  been 
recei\ed  with  more  flattering  thankfulness 
and  joy. 

On  a  cool,  canvas-covered  cot  in  the  shade 
of  the  hackberry  trees  Sam  Galloway  passed 
the  greater  part  f»f  IiU  time.  There  he  rolled 
his  brown  paper  cigarettes,  read  such  tedious 
literature  as  the  ranch  afforded,  and  added 
to  his  rcpertoin-  of  improvisations  that  he 
played  so  expertly  on  his  guitar.  To  him,  as 
a  slave  ministering  to  a  great  lord,  the  Kiowa 
brought  cool  water  from  the  red  jar  hanging 
under  the  brush  shelter,  and  f(Kxl  whni  he 
called  for  it.  The  prairie  zephyrs  fanned  him 
mildly;  mocking-birds  at  mom  and  eve  com- 
peted with  but  scarce  cipialed  the  sweet  melo- 
dies of  his  lyre;  a  perfumed  stillness  seemed 
to  fill  all  his  world.  While  old  man  Ellison 
was  pottering  among  his  Hocks  of  sheep  on 
his  mile-an-hovir  pony,  and  while  the  Kiowa 
took  his  siesta  in  ihe  burning  sunshine  at  the 
end  of  the  kitchen,  Sam  would  lie  on  his  cot 
thinking  what  a  happy  world  he  lived  in.  and 
how  kind  it  is  to  the  ones  whose  mission  in 
life  it  is  to  give  entertainment  and  pleas- 
ure. Here  he  had  food  and  lodging  as  good 
as  he  had  ever  longed  for;  absolute  immunity 
from  care  or  exertion  or  strife;  an  endless 
welcome,  and  a  host  whose  ddight  at  the 
^eenth  repetition  of  a  song  or  a  stor}'  was  as 
keen  as  at  its  initial  giving.  Was  there  ever 
a  troubadour  of  old  who  struck  u\m\  as  royal 
a  castle  in  his  wanderings  ?  While  he  lay  thus 
meditating  upon  his  blessings  little  brown 
cottontails  would  shyly  frolic  through  the 
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yard ;  a  covey  of  white-topknotted  blue  qiuul 
would  run  past,  in  sitiglc  file,  twenty  yacds 
away;  a  pai<;ano  bird,  out  hunting  for  taran- 
tulas, would  hop  upon  the  fence  and  salute 
him  witli  sweq^g  flourishes  of  its  long  tail 
In  the  eighty-acre  horse  pasture  tlic  pniiy  with 
the  Bantesque  face  grew  fat  and  almost  smil- 
ing. The  troubadour  was  at  the  end  of  his 
wanderings. 

Old  man  Ellison  was  his  own  varirro. 
That  means  that  he  supplied  his  sheep 
camps  with  wood,  water,  and  rations  by  his 
ciwn  labors  instead  of  hiring  a  Viiciero.  On 
small  ranches  it  is  often  done. 

One  morning  he  started  for  the  camp 
(if  Incamacion  Felipe  de  la  Cruz  y  Monte 
Picdras  fone  (tf  his  sheep  her(ier>)  with  the 
week's  usual  rations  of  brown  beans,  coffee, 
meal,  and  sugar.  Two  milesaway  on  the  trail 
from  old  I'ort  Ewing  he  met,  face  to  face,  a 
terrible  being  called  King  Jamc?,  mounted 
on  a  fiery,  prancing.  Kentuc  ky  bred  horse. 

King  James's  tea!  name  wa^  James  King; 
but  people  reversed  it  ix  «  au--e  it  -^eemcd  to  fit 
him  better,  and  al:>o  because  it  seemed  to 
please  bis  majesty.  King  James  was  the 
biggest  cattleman  between  the  Alamo  plaza 
in  San  Antone  and  Bill  Hopper's  saloon  in 
Brownsville.  Also  he  was  the  lomk:  t  and 
most  offensive  bully  and  braggart  and  bad 
man  in  Southwest  Texas.  And  he  always 
made  good  whenever  he  bragged;  and  the 
more  noise  he  made  the  more  dangerous  he 
was.  In  the  story  papers  it  is  always  the 
quiet,  mild  mannered  man  with  litjht  l»lne 
eyes  and  a  low  voice  who  turns  out  to  be 
really  dangerous;  but  in  real  life  and  in  this 
<tnr}-  siH  li  is  not  the  case,  (wve  me  my 
choice  between  assaulting  a  large*  loud- 
mouthed rough-houser  and  an  inoffensive 
stranger  with  blue  eyes  «tting  quietly  in  a 
( orner,  and  you  will  see  something  doing  in 
the  corner  every  time. 

King  James,  as  I  intended  to  say  earlier, 
\va<  a  fierce  two-hundred-pound  sunlnirned 
blond  man,  as  pink  as  an  October  straw- 
berry, and  with  two  horizontal  slits  under 
shaggy  red  eyebrows  for  eyes.  On  that  day 
he  wore  a  flannel  shirt  that  wa?  tan-colored 
with  the  exception  of  certain  large  areas 
which  were  darkened  by  transudations  due  to 
the  sunnner  >un.  There  .'leemed  to  be  other 
clothing  ai\d  gamishings  about  him,  such  as 
brown  duck  trousers  stuffed  into  immen.se 
boots,  and  red  handkerchiefs  and  revolvers; 
and  a  shotgim  laid  across  his  saddle  and  a 
leather  belt  with  millions  of  cartridges  shining 


in  it — ^but  your  mind  skidded  off  such  acces- 
sories; what  held  your  gaze  was  just  the  two 
little  horizontal  slits  that  he  used  for  eyes. 

This  was  the  man  that  old  man  Ellison  met 
on  the  trail;  and  when  you  count  up  in  the 
baron's  favor  that  he  was  sixty-fne  and 
weighed  ninety-eight  pounds  and  had  heard 
of  King  James's  record  and  that  he  (the 
baron)  had  a  hankering  for  the  vita  simplex 
and  had  no  gun  with  him  ami  wouldn't  liave 
used  it  if  he  had,  you  can't  censure  him 
if  I  tell  you  that  the  smiles  with  which  the 
troubadour  had  filled  his  wTinkles  went  out  of 
them  and  left  them  plain  wrinkles  again. 
But  he  was  not  the  kind  of  boron  that  tlies 
from  danger.  He  reined  in  the  mile-an-hour 
pony  (no  ditlicult  feat),  and  saluted  the  for- 
midable monarch. 

King  James  expressed  himself  with  royal 
directness. 

"  You're  that  old  snoozcr  that's  running 
sheep  on  this  range,  ain't  you?"  said  he. 
"What  right  have  you  got  to  do  it?  Do  you 
own  any  land.  (»r  Ica^c  any?" 

have  two  sections  leased  from  the 
state,"  said  old  man  ElHson,  mildly. 

*'  Not  by  no  means  you  haven't, "  said  King 
James.  *' Your  lease  expired  ve<terdav:  and 
I  had  a  man  at  the  land  olfice  on  the  minute  to 
take  it  up.  You  don't  c<mtrol  a  foot  of  grass 
in  Texas.  You  sheep  men  have  got  to  git. 
Your  time's  up.  It's  a  cattle  country;  and 
there  ain't  any  room  in  it  for  snoozers.  This 
range  you've  got  your  >lieep  on  is  mine.  I'm 
putting  up  a  wire  fence,  forty  by  '^ixiy  miles; 
and  if  there's  a  sheep  inside  of  it  when  it's 
done  it'll  be  a  dead  one.  Pll  give  you  a  week 
to  move  vours  awav.  If  tliev  ain't  irnne  bv 
then,  rU  send  six  men  over  here  with  Win- 
chesters to  maJce  mutton  out  of  the  whole  lot. 
And  if  I  find  you  here  at  the  same  time  this  is 
what  you'll  ,^ct. "' 

King  James  patted  the  breech  of  hi?  shot- 
gun warningly. 

Old  man  Kllison  rotle  on  to  the  camp  of 
Incamacion.  He  sighed  many  times,  and 
the  wrinkles  in  his  face  grew  deeper.  Rumors 
that  the  old  order  was  almut  to  change  had 
reached  him  before.  The  end  (<f  Free  Cirass 
was  in  sigiu.  Other  troubles,  too,  had  been 
accumulating  upon  his  shoulders.  Hfe  flocks 
were  decreasing  instead  of  growing;  the  jmce 
f>f  wool  was  declining  at  every  clip;  even 
Brad>ha\v.  the  storekccijcr  at  l-'rio  City,  at 
whose  store  he  bought  his  ranch  Supplies,  wa.s 
dunning  him  for  his  la-^t  ^ix  months'  bill  and 
threatening  to  cut  him  off.   And  so  tliis  last 
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greatest  calamity  suddenly  dealt  out  to  him  by 

the  terrible  King  James  was  a  crusher. 

When  Ihe  old  man  got  back  to  the  ranch  at 
sunset  he  found  Sam  Galloway  on  his 
cot,  propped  against  a  roll  of  blankets  and 
wool  sack>,  fingerin;!;  his  puitar. 

"  Hello,  Uncle  Ben, "  the  troubadour  called, 
cheerfully.  "You  rolled  in  early  thb  even- 
ing. I  been  trying  a  new  twist  on  the  Span- 
ish Fantianpo  to-day.  1  just  about  got  it. 
Here's  how  she  goes — listen." 

**T1iat's  fine,  that's  mighty  fine,"  said  old 
man  Ellison,  sitting  on  the  kitchen  step  and 
rubbing  his  white,  Scotch-terrier  whiskers.  "  I 
reckon  you've  got  all  the  musicians  beat  east 
and  west,  Sam,  as  far  as  the  roads  are  cut  out. " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know, "  said  Sam.  reflectively. 
"  But  I  certainly  do  get  t  here  on  variations.  I 
guess  I  can  handle  an  yt  hing  in  five  flats  about 
as  well  as  any  of  'cm.  But  you  look  kind  of 
fapgcfl  out,  Uncle  Ben — ain't  you  feeling 
right  well  this  evening?" 

"  Little  tired;  that's  all,  Sam.  If  you  ain't 
flayed  yourself  out,  let's  have  that  Mexican 
piece  that  starts  off  with;  "JIuUe,  huilcy  pa- 
hmUa.*  It  seems  that  that  song  ahnys  kind 
of  soothes  and  comforts  me  after  I've  been 
riding  far  or  anything  bothers  mc." 

*'  Why,  segurametii€,scHVr,  "said  Sam.  "  1  11 
hit  her  up  for  you  as  often  as  you  like.  And 
before  I  forget  about  it,  Unrle  Ren.  yon  want 
to  jerk  Bradshaw  up  about  them  last  hams  lie 
bent  us.   They're  just  a  little  bit  strong." 

A  man  sixty-five  years  old,  living  on  a  sheep 
.„nch  and  beset  by  a  roniplicalion  of  disas- 
ters, cannot  successfully  and  continuously  dis- 
semble. Moreover,  a  troubadour  has  eyes 
quick  to  sec  unhappine-^-  in  others  around 
him — because  it  disturbs  his  own  ease.  So  on 
the  next  day  Sam  agmn  questioned  the  old 
man  about  his  air  of  sadness  and  abstraction. 
Then  old  man  Ellison  told  him  the  story  of 
King  James's  threats  and  orders  and  that 
pole  melancholy  and  red  ruin  appeared  to 
have  marked  him  for  their  own.  The  tron 
badour  took  the  news  thoughtfully.  He  had 
heard  much  about  King  James. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  se  ven  days  of  grace 
allowed  him  by  the  autocrat  of  the  range,  old 
man  Ellison  drove  his  buckboard  to  Frio  City 
to  fetch  some  neonsary  supplies  for  the  ranch. 
Bradshaw  was  hard  but  not  implacable.  He 
divided  the  old  man's  order  by  two,  and  let 
him  have  a  little  more  time.  One  article  se- 
cured was  a  new,  fine  ham  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  troubadour. 

Five  miles  out  of  Frio  City  on  his  way  home 


the  old  man  met  King  J  ames  riding  into  town. 
His  majesty  could  never  look  anything  but 
fierce  and  menacing,  but  to-day  hi*;  slits  of 
eyes  apjieared  to  be  a  little  wider  than  they 
usually  were. 

"Good  day,  "said  the  king,  gruffly.  "I've 
been  wanting  to  see  you.  I  hear  it  said  by  a 
cowman  from  Sandy  yesterday  that  you  was 
from  Jackson  County,  Mississippi,  originally. 
I  want  to  know  if  that's  a  fact. " 

"  Bom  there, "  said  old  man  Ellison,  "  and 
raised  then  till  I  was  twenty-one. " 

"This  man  says,"  went  on  King  Jamrs, 
"  that  he  thinks  you  :s  related  to  the  Jackson 
County  Reevesci.    »^  us  he  right  ?  " 

"  Aunt  Caroline  kccves, "  said  the  old  man, 
"was  my  half-sister. 

"  She  was  my  aunt, "  said  King  James.  "I 
run  away  from  home  when  I  was  sixteen. 
Now,  lets  re-talk  over  some  things  that  we 
discussed  a  few  days  ago.  They  call  me  a 
bad  man;  and  they're  only  half  right. 
There's  plenty  of  room  in  my  pasture  for 
your  bunch  of  -heep  and  their  increase  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Aunt  Caroline  used  to 
cut  out  sheep  in  cake  dough  and  bake  *em 
for  me.  You  keep  your  sheep  where  they 
are.  and  u<e  all  the  range  you  want.  How's 
your  linances?" 

The  old  man  related  his  woes  in  detail, 
dignific^^llv.  with  re-traint  and  c  andor. 

"She  used  to  smuggle  ixira  grub  into  ray 
school  basket — I'm  speaking  of  Aunt  Caro- 
VwA'. "  said  King  James.  *'  I'm  going  over  to 
1  rio  City  to-day,  and  I'll  ride  back  by  your 
ranch  lo-niorrow.  I'll  draw  $2,000  out  of  the 
bank  there  and  bring  it  over  to  you;  and  I'll 
tell  Bradshaw  to  h  t  \oii  have  everi-thing  you 
want  on  credit.  You  are  bound  to  have  heard 
the  old  saying  at  home,  that  the  Jackson 
County  Reeveses  and  Kings  would  stick 
closer  by  each  other  than  chestnut  burrs. 
Well,  I'm  a  King  yet  whenever  I  run  across 
a  Reeves.  So  you  look  out  for  me  along 
about  sundown  to  morrow,  and  don't  worry 
about  nothing.  Shouldn't  wonder  if  the  diy 
spell  don't  kill  out  the  young  grass. " 

Old  man  EUisoQ  drove  happily  ranch- 
ward  Once  more  the  smiles  filled  out  his 
wrinkles.  Very  suddenly,  by  the  magic  of 
kinship  and  the  good  that  lies  somewhere  m 
all  hearts,  his  troubles  had  been  removed. 

On  reacliing  the  ranch  he  found  that  Sam 
Galloway  was  not  there.  His  guitar  hung  by 
its  buckskin  string  to  a  hackberry  limb,  moan- 
ing as  the  gulf  breese  blew  across  its  master- 
less  strings. 
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The  Kiowa  endeavored  to  explain, 

"Sam,  he  catch  pony,"  said  he,  "and  say 
he  ride  to  !•  rio  Citv.  What  for  no  can  damn 
sabe.  Say  he  come  back  to-night.  Maybe 
so.   That  all. " 

As  the  first  stars  came  out  the  troubadour 
rode  back  to  his  haven.  He  pastured  his 
pony  and  went  into  the  house,  his  spurs  jin- 
gling martially. 

Old  man  Ellison  sat  at  the  kitchen  table, 
ha\-ing  a  tin  cup  of  before-supper  coffee.  He 
looked  contented  and  pleased. 

"Hello,  Sam,"  said  he,  "I'm  darned  glad 
to  see  ye  back.  I  don't  know  how  I  managed 
to  get  along  on  this  ranch,  anyhow,  before  ye 
dropped  in  to  cheer  things  up.  I'll  bet 
ye've  been  .skylarking  around  with  some  of 
them  Frio  City  gals,  now,  that's  kept  ye  so 
late." 

And  then  old  man  Ellison  took  another 
look  at  Sam's  face  and  saw  that  the  minstrel 
had  changed  to  the  man  of  action. 

And  while  Sam  is  unbuckling  from  his 
waist  old  man  Ellison's  six-shooter,  that  the 
latter  had  left  behind  when  he  drove  to  town, 
we  may  well  pause  to  remark  that  anywhere 
and  whenever  a  troubadour  lays  down  the 
guitar  and  takes  up  the  sword  trouble  is 
sure  to  follow.  It  is  not  the  expert  thrust  of 
Atbos  nor  the  cold  skill  of  Aramis  nor  the 
iron  wrist  of  Porthos  that  we  have  to  fear — 
it  is  the  Gascon's  fury — the  wild  and  unaca- 
demic  attack  of  the  troubadour — the  sword 
of  D'Artagnan. 

"I  done  it,"  said  Sam.  "I  went  over  to 
Frio  City  to  do  it.  I  couldn't  let  him  put  the 
skibunk  on  you,  Uncle  Ben.  I  met  him  in 
Summers's  saloon.  I  knowed  what  to  do. 
I  said  a  few  things  to  him  that  nobody  else 


heard.  He  reached  for  his  gun  first — half  a 
dozen  fellows  saw  him  do  it — but  I  got  mine 
unlimbercd  first.  Three  doses  I  gave  him — 
right  around  the  lungs,  and  a  saucer  could 
have  covered  up  all  of  'em.  He  won't  bother 
you  no  more. " 

"  This  —  is —  King — James — you  speak — 
of?"  asked  old  man  Ellison,  while  he  sipped 
his  coffee. 

"  You  bet  it  was.  And  they  took  me  before 
the  county  judge;  and  the  witnesses  what 
saw  him  <lraw  his  gun  first  was  all  there. 
Well,  of  course  they  put  me  under  S300  bond 
to  appear  before  the  court,  but  there  was  four 
or  five  boys  on  the  sjxjt  ready  to  sign  the 
bail.  He  won't  bother  you  no  more,  Uncle 
Ben.  You  ought  to  have  seen  how  close 
them  bullet  holes  was  together.  I  reckon 
playing  a  guitar  as  much  as  I  do  must  kind 
of  limber  a  fellow's  trigger  finger  up  a  little, 
don't  you  think.  Uncle  Ben?" 

Then  there  was  a  little  silence  in  the  castle 
except  for  the  spluttering  of  a  venison  steak 
that  the  Kiowa  was  cooking. 

"Sam,"  said  old  man  Ellison,  stroking 
his  white  whiskers  with  a  tremulous  hand, 
"  would  you  mind  getting  the  guitar  and  play- 
ing that  '//«//<•,  iiuUe,  palomUa'  piece  once 
or  twice?  It  always  seems  to  be  kind  of 
soothing  and  comforting  when  a  man's  tired 
and  fagged  out. " 

There  is  no  more  to  be  said,  except  that  the 
title  of  the  story  is  wrong.  It  should  have 
been  called  "The  Last  of  the  Barons." 
There  never  will  be  an  end  to  the  troubadours; 
and  now  and  then  it  does  seem  that  the  jingle 
of  their  guitars  will  drown  the  sound  of  the 
muffled  blows  of  the  pickaxes  and  trii>- 
hammers  of  all  the  Workers  in  the  world. 
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llloilraied  wil 

THI".  link'  ramp-stoo!  ■^lerimcr.  flajj'>  fly- 
ing, made  fa^l  at  the  whart,  and  from 
the  Sabbath  quietude  of  the  sea, 
with  its  oct  lusional  winging  note  of  a  bell- 
buoy,  wc  were  plunged  into  a  pudding  of 
I)cople. 

"Guess  your  weight  I  Guess  you  trilhin 

three  p(iund>I " 

Up  the  pier  was  a  parade  of  eating- ixK)ths, 
each  with  its  own  inviting  odor:  Vienna 
nills,  c  hokini;;  with  Ik  it  frankfurters  in  (hc-ir 
mouths  and  drooling  mustard;  snow-tor- 
rents of  fresh-popped  com;  boas  of  chew> 
ing  taffy;  sci-food  from  a  boat-shaped 
counter.  Came  next  a  huge  brindle  bossy 
cow,  her  swelling  udder  fitted  with  brass 
stop-cocks,  "giving"  lemonade. 

"Pipe  the  heifer!"  cxrlaimed  a  kid  to  his 
kiddo,  pinching  her  elbow.  "Handed  a 
lemon,  what?" 

Sh<'  rufTeti  him. 

The  Ix'ai  h  was  emhroidercd  with  vari- 
colored canopies,  among  which  trudged  a 
swarthy  Italian  lugging  a  stem  of  bananas 
and  a  basket  of  macaroons.  Babies,  with 
and  without  bottles,  nested  in  the  laps  of 
squatting,  gossiping  mothers  who  nursed 
and  fanned  and  fvimhled  for  sandwiches. 
Little  judrls,  thin  as  willow^,  their  hair  in  pig- 
tails, their  skirts  in  a  pug,  poked  fun  at  the 
waves  and  pattered  to  safety.  In  the  deep 
water  w:\>  a  lhi(  ket  of  men  diving;  nearer 
shore  were  ropes  to  which  clung  chattering 
women,  thick  as  blackbirds  on  a  wire. 

Mingling  with  the  screams  and  laughter 
and  the  distant  charivari  of  Surf  Avenue 
was  the  thunder-roll  of  the  waves  breaking 
upon  the  beach  and  spreading  swiftly  like 
fans.  Just  1)eyond  their  reach  crouched  a 
liltlc  maid  in  wet,  diaphanous  green,  comb* 
ing  her  hair,  her  nether  limbs  part  buried 
in  the  sand  with  which  she  had  dried  them. 


4NEY  HARRIS 

I  stopped,  fascinated  l)y  the  grace  of  her 
hands  as  they  smoothed  and  twisted  the 
cable  of  ruddy  gold. 

My  -hadow  fell  upon  her  and  she,  with  a 
que.stion  on  her  tongue,  looked  up  as  if, 
like  Diogenes,  to  demand  by  what  right  I 
obstructed  her  sunshine.  1  doffed  my  hat 
and  apologized.  .She,  ^milinc;  faintlv,  ari  heii 
her  head  in  ever  so  slight  an  inclination  and 
went  on  with  her  combing.  Her  eyes  were 
as  hhie  a>  the  cloudless  summer  sky  above 
us,  the  bath-dress  she  wore  was  as  translucent 
'  as  sea-water  when  it  leaps  against  the  sun— 
a  little  image  of  jade  and  gold  and  ivory 
perchcfi  5m|)enously  upon  the  san<i.  With 
regret  I  left  her,  wondering  to  what  harness 
of  life  she  belonged  and  whether  chance 
would  throw  me  in  her  way  airain. 

The  hotel,  whither  I  climbed,  my  shoes 
full  of  sand,  displayed  its  name  in  a  tiara 
of  man-high  letters  on  the  r(K)f.  In  its  lap 
was  a  white-roate<l  orchestra  whooping  it  up 
literally  to  heat  the  band  across  tiie  street, 
both  playing  a  medley  of  nationd  hymns. 
F.vcn'  table  on  the  veranda  wa^  taken. 
The  manager  was  refcrccing  the  dinner  on 
the  porch  and  could  not  be  Ssturbed.  The 
clerk  pointed  him  out: 

"See  him?  Gray  Prince  Albert  coat  and 
straw  hat." 

I  cornered  the  manager  and  speared  him 
with  my  ( ard. 

"  We  don't  advertise, "  he  declared  quickly, 
trying  to  push  by.  "Don't  have  to.  TumiQ* 
'em  away.  Racin'  week,  an'  we're  chock-a- 
block — full  uji  to  here!"  He  dabbed  his 
Adam's  apple  with  one  fin.  "'Scuse  me  a 
mimite— 1  Hd-lo,  DoUyl  I'm  much  obliged 
to  meet  ynh!  When  yuh  goin'  to  bring  'er 
down,  Sam?  August?  Good  boy  1  Say,  she's 
kx^n*  fine — ^like  to  kiss  'er! — ^Hey,  wmter, 
scrape  the  butter  off  that  chair! — Gom\ 
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Sam?    So  long!    Be  good!    Keep 'im  away  ulc, "  he  added,  reaching  up  and  patting 

from  the  nose  paint,  Dolly!"  Then  to  me,  me  on  the  shoulder.    "Fix  'im  up,  Charley. 

I             his  eyes  following  the  mushr(x)m  hat  and  its  See  yuh  later,  sir. "    Off  he  rushed  and 

plume  lingcringly:    "No,  sir,  we  don't  ad-  through  the  window  I  saw  him  waylay  a 

vcrtise. "  waiter  who  had  dropjx-d  an  armful  of  dishes, 

^               1  suggested  that  I  might  pay   plant  his  feet,  shove  back  his  hat,  and  ask 

I               "Oh,  I  kin  make  yuh  a  rate  all  right,  the  trembling,  jxTspiring   menial,  "Xow, 

i             Come  in — I  want  yuh  to  meet  my  cashier.  what  the  hell — !"  etc. 

I            Charley,  give  this  gentleman  the  best  yuh  Charley  fixed  me  up:  scratched  a  numljer 

got  in  the  house — with  a  lied  in  it."    To  me:  after  my  name,  tossed  out  a  key  with  a  metal 

1            "We  l)cen  usin'  cots.    'Scuse  me  a  min-  tag,  and  said:  "  Four  bucks  a  day,  a  la  carte, 


DOMF.S  A.ND  SPIRES  WERE  SKETCHED  IN  FI.AME  ACU.NST  THE  BLUE. 
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pay  in  advance."  While 
waiting  for  me  to  "tome 
through,"  he  sttxwi  on  one 
foot,  looked  wearily  at  his 
diamond  ring  and  then  off 
left,  where  he  presumably 
saw  some  one  he  knew,  for 
he  winked  like  a  "  perfect 
devil." 

The  Judge,  as  the  man- 
ager was  called,  found  me 
a  place  on  the  veranda  and 
left  me  to  the  mercies  of 
the  waiter  who  dealt  the 
butter. 

Under  my  chair,  as  I 
hitched  up  to  the  table,  I 
found  three  wads  of  chew- 
ing-gum. I  changed  chairs 
and  found  two  more.  Down 
at  the  other  end  of  the 
|j«rch  I  tried  again — four, 
this  time,  two  on  each 
side.  Had  they  been  left 
there,  1  wondered,  through 
economy,  charity,  or  malice  aforethought? 

N'ight  came,  and  with  it  the  tumult  and 
clangor  doubled.  ;\utos  streameti  down 
from  the  city.  Electric  cars  sagged  by, 
heads  protruding  from  windows  like  jnns 
from  a  cushion.  Out  of  the  vegetable  gar- 
dens and  lircllies  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn 
came  the  "  L,"  one  train  after  another,  a  pro- 
cession of  luminous  snakes,  laden  to  the 
gates.  Kites  Ijegan  rip[)ing  the  sky  with 
Bostmk's  advertisements,  under  the  silver 
wand  of  the  searchlight.  The  tower  of 
Dreamland  sprang  up  like  a  geyser  of  tire. 


"  HOLD  YOUR 


.Ml  along  the  western  hori- 
zon domes  and  spires  were 
sketched  in  tiame  against 
the  blue. 

^^TJI^  Down  Surf  Avenue,  op- 

TT  posite  the  chariots  and  red- 

I  I  jacketed  gate  -  keepers  of 
Luna  Park,  is  an  electric 
sign — "Ziz!"  If  you  dodge 
across  the  street  and  push 
your  way  through  the  me- 
andering, munching  multi- 
tude,  you  will  catch  a 
glimi>se  of  green  and  the 
twinkle  of  colored  lights 
Ix'yond  the  acre  of  heads 
dining.  Further  explora- 
tion will  reveal  that  "Ziz" 
is  an  electric  "scenic"  that 
gallops  out  to  the  sea  and 
back,  while  the  green  is  a 
l)eut.scher-(j arten  under 
I  o  w  -  s  w  i  n  g  i  n  g  boughs  of 
maple  in  fidl  leaf  and  con- 
taining at  the  far  end  a 
Tyrtjlese  band,  fat,  comfortable  women  in 
velvet  bo<lices,  and  men  willi  white  stockings 
and  a  feather  in  their  hats.  There  is  a  mul- 
titude of  tables  and  chairs  on  the  gravel  under 
the  trees,  and  a  great  commotion  in  which 
the  on  hestra,  a  near-by  merry-go-round,  the 
scenic,  and  the  waiters  with  their  glasses  and 
dishes  join.  There  is  one  thing  at  Coney 
Island  that  you  can  get  for  nothing,  and  that 
is  Xoise. 

Here  I  again  found  her,  the  maid  of  the 
golden  hair  and  sea-green  batliing  suit.  She 
was  sitting  alone,  entirely  preoccupie<l  with 
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eating  a  bit  ol  sandwich,  and  I  had  am[)lc 
time  to  note  the  faded  roses  on  her  hist  year's 
hat  and  the  characteristic  grace  of  her  hands 
before  she  looked  up  and  saw  me.  Man  is 
naturally  a  gregarious  animal,  but  there 
no  place  quite  so  lonely  as  a  crowd  when 


ATU  AND  UURI.A1'. 

one  is  a  stranger,  and  I  had  already  formed 
for  this  piquaiite  little  water-sprite,  with  her 
fxjinted  chin  and  eyes  that  slanted  to  an 
impish  nose,  a  predilection  that  my  neigh- 
lM)rhood  only  intensified. 

Nt)W,  at  the  taljle  next  but  one  a  lone 
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young  father  was 
feeding  a  cIutuI^  of 
five  or  six  st)me  frank- 
furters and  sauer- 
kraut and  losing  hLs 
patience  because  the 
child  persisted  in 
using  her  fingers. 
Above  his  head: 
*'M cnscli ,  aerjicrc 
Dich  nichll"— 
"Don't  fuss!"— But 
he  had  no  eve  for 
mottoes:  he  kept 
growing  more  and 
more  exasi>eratetl  un- 
til finally:  "t'w 
Golleswillen!'"  he  ex- 
claimed, and  threw 
down  his  napkin. 
The  child  rolled  up 
a  pair  of  mildly  re- 
proachful, meek  gray 
eyes: 

"  Well.  i)af)a,  how'd 
jew  like  it  if  the  knife 
was  larger  than  your 
mouf?" 

I  caught  Dora's 
eye  (her  name  was 
Dora,  if  I  mav  an- 
nounce  it  without 
Ix'ini;  anti-climactic), 
and  in  the  freema- 
st)nryof  the  crowd  we 
laughed  simultane- 
ously. At  her  table 
was  the  only  unoc- 
cupied chair  in  the 
garden,  and  I  asked 
her  if  I  might  sit 
there. 

"Sure,  you  can  sit 
there!"  said  she,  still 
smiling.  ".\ny»)ne 
can  sit  there  with  a 
laugh  like  that.  I'm 
never  afraid  of  a  man 
if  he  laughs  loud." 

"Are  you  alone?" 

"Of  course  I'm 
alone!"  She  folded 
her  hands  under  her 
chin.  "Vou  liarc 
kept  me  waiting!" 

"Waiting?" 

"Yes.    1  thought 


THE  TOWER  IN  DREAMLAND. 


you  were  coming 
back." 

"Back?" 

"This  afternoon — 
on  the  beach.  Oh, 
you  needn't  think 
I'm  alone  because  I 
have  to  l)e,  or  Ije- 
cause  I  like  it.  I 
s'|)ose  there's  thou- 
sands of  men  in  this 
crowd  I'd  like,  but-  - 
well,  most  of  'em — 
you  know  how  it 
is — always  the  third 
rail— see'?" 

I  told  her  I  saw 
|>erfectly,  and  that,  if 
she  pleased,  we'd 
walk  between  the 
tracks. 

"When  my  mother 
was  alive,  I  didn't 
have  to  think  of  the 
three  dollars  board," 
she  explained  naive- 
ly, "and  I  never 
learned  anything  but 
the  harp.  I  like  the 
harp  —  it's  so  grace- 
ful and  reminds  you 
of  Cleopatra.  Then 
when  I  ha<l  to  earn 
my  own  living,  I  took 
up  manicure.  There 
wasn't  anybody  I 
wanted  to  marry,  and 
manicure,  if  you  take 
care  of  the  hair  and 
figger,  esix^cially  in  a 
barber- shop,  j)ays 
well.  A  fellow  comes 
in  and  says:  *My 
Lord,  here's  some- 
thing pretly  nice  I 
I'll  take  a  chance!' 
.•\nd  one  day  1  made 
twentv-nine  dollars." 

''That's  going 
some!"  I  assured  her 
comfortingly. 

"Oh,  but  it  don't 
ket»])ui),  dearie  I  .And 
now  they've  tore 
down  the  building, 
and  I  have  to  find 
aiK  >t  her  bar  I  )er-shoj}. 
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That's  why  I  came 
down  here.  But,  my 
gracious,  they're  so 
dirty  I  I'd  sooner  act. 
Wasn't  the  sea  lovely 
to-dayl  I  was  in 
twite.  If  ever  I  marry 
a  man  I  want  him  to 
be  like  that — not  ttx) 
rough,  you  know,  but 
so  big  you  just  can't 
help  yourself !  What's 
your  ideal  for  a 
woman?" 

I  held  the  mirror  up 
to  nature,  allowing 
Dora  to  eclipse  the 
entire  landscaj>e,  for 
never,  it  seemed  to  me, 
wa.s  there  a  more 
happy  combination  of 
the  time,  the  place, 
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and  the  girl;  and  the 
thought  flashed 
through  my  mind  that 
here  perhaps  was  the 
Ix'st  jxjssible  guide  I 
could  have  for  Coney. 

"What  do  you  say 
to  showing  me  around 
the  Island?"  I  a>ked. 
"This  is  mv  first 
visit." 

She  jumped  up, 
gave  her  skirt  a  little 
shove  down  in  front, 
shrugging  her  shoul- 
ders, and  with  a  mis- 
chievous sparkle  of 
teeth-  ".\in't  we 
devils'." 

At  the  gate crouched 
a  pretzel  vender, 
pinching  her  copjxTS 
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into  one  Ijony  claw. 
Dora  gave  her  a 
penny. 

"That's  just  the 
way  I  am,"  she  ex- 
plained, aix)Iogctic- 
ally.  "  I  can't  stand 
to  sec  anyone  suffer." 

Impressions  come 
quick  at  Coney,  as 
in  that  brief  moment 
at  the  gate  of  the 
German  (larden. 
Here  was  Dora,  rosy 
with  energ)-  and  hope 
and  confidence;  here 
an  oyster-eyed  fe- 
male with  kanganx) 
arms  furtively  drop- 
ping a  coin  into  a  Ik)x  painted  with  moons 
and  stars  and  comets,  and  getting  her  "for- 
tune"; here  a  man  in  a  celluloid  collar 
dragging  a  step-ladder  of  tired  infants; 
here  the  pretzel  vender,  her  life  over,  all  but 
the  wheezing;  and  here  was  I  in  one  of  those 
convex  mirrors,  with  a  face  that  had  a  grin 
on  it  a  UhA  and  a  half  wide.    To  Ik?  sure, 
it  was  an  infinitely  sad  grin,  but  it  set 
us  lx)th  to  laughing  and  we  lied  from  the 
tombstones  with  which  our  mouths  seemed 
filled.    Behind  us  in  the  garden  a  man  lifted 
a  seidel  of  Coburger  to  the  tilted  hat  op{X)site: 
"lis  lebe  dai  Leheii!" 

"  Me  for  the  camels, "  .^^aid  Dora.  "They're 
in  Dreamland. " 

The  camels  we  had  come  to  sec  were 
squatted  in  a  row  on  mats,  chewing  com- 
pla(  enily,  like  the  |jeople  who  watched  them. 


Poor  beasts!  —  relics 
of  ancient  philoMi- 
p  h  i  e  s ,  enduring 
Amcricanilis  w  i  t  h 
su|»crcilious  patience. 

•R-r  r-ride?  R-r- 
r-ride  on  Holy  Mo- 
ses?" 

"Going  up  I"  said 
Dora. 

She  got  j>erched, 
taking  a  firm  hold, 
and  then  winked 
back.  Up  got  Holy 
Moses,  tail  first,  and 
off  they  paraded. 
While  waiting.  I 
dropjK'd  in  on  Bos- 
tot  k. 

The  jierformance  was  under  way.  Silence. 
The  bravest  of  Bollock's  proteges  was  in 
the  arena,  driving  Baltimore  to  his  jxTch 
against  the  bars.  Xine  other  tawny  noble- 
men of  the  jungle  sat  round,  licking  their 
chops.  Inch  by  inch  the  man-eater  gave  way 
Ix'fore  the  lash  that  spat  into  his  eye.  Now 
and  then,  as  the  whip  bit  closer,  there  came  a 
Hash  of  fangs,  a  sidewise  crouch,  and  a  blur  as 
the  lion  threatened  the  trainer  with  his  fist. 
He  turned  once  and  delivered — the  nine  others 
jK)inled  their  heads — but  he  mis.se<i.  Baf- 
lled,  humiliated,  still  muttering  his  defiance, 
he  delil)erately  took  his  place — and  the  man 
had  won.  In  the  audience  women  relaxed 
and  fanned;  men  dried  the  |)alms  of  their 
hands  and  shook  a  smile  at  one  another. 

When  I  returned,  Dora  was  nowhere 
in  sight. 


READY  rOR  A  FROLIC  IN  THE  SEA. 
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"Gee,  lend  us  your 
cigarette  I  "  signaled  a 
Iwkcr  hoarsely.  "I'm 
dying  fer  an  inhale!" 

He  drew  a  half-bumcd 
butt  from  his  pocket, 
ignited  it,  and,  trouchini; 
down  in  his  pulpit,  filled 
his  lungs  once  or  twice 
with  smoke. 

"This  way  fer  the  Feast 
of  Belshazzar!  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Oriental 
beauties  I  The  warmest 
spectacle  on  earth!  .Any- 
where else  but  in  the 
ocean  breezes  of  Dream- 
land it  would  l)c  con- 
sumed by  its  own  fire! 
Get  your  tickets  here  I— 
Thank  you,  Mis>!" 

I  searched  the  park — 
no  Dora.  Then  it  «H  curre(l 
to  me  to  look  up.  There 
she  was  in  the  .\ir  Shi)), 
a  whole  car  to  herself,  her 
face  lifted  into  the  wind 
and  smoothed  hy  the  rush 
of  it.  On  the  third  return 
she  saw  mc  and  smiled 
faintly,  without  l(H»sing  her 
hold  or  relaxing  her  i)o>c 
of  a  little  Tanagra.  She 
came  down  floating. 

"How  love  ly!"  she 
cried,  her  arms  out- 
stretched. "I'm  flying! 
What  a  heavenly  sensa 
tion!  Oh!"  She'wobblcd 
and  sank  into  a  chair.  "It 
don't  do  a  thing  to  your 
knees!" 

"Have  you  lx,cn  giving 
me  the  slip?" 

"No,  dearie,  but  you 
didn't  come,  and  there  was  a  man  there 
looking  at  me  as  if  aliout  to  spring,  so  I 
thought  I'd  Ijeat  it.''  She  preened  her  hair 
in  a  near-by  mirror.  "I  think  I'll  take  this 
glass  home:  I  l«x>k  so  nice  in  it!" 

There  was  a  long  (jueue  at  the  rustic 
box-office  of  the  Great  Divide,  and  we  had 
to  wait  our  turn.  At  tlie  moulli  of  the 
tunnel  hung  a  collection  of  scalps — wrtvked 
headgear,  a  switch,  some  back  combs. 
Above  them:  "Hold  your  hats!"  Another 
sign:  "No  skylarking!" 


THFRF.  WAS  A  MOUNTAIN  TOKRF.NT  DOWN  WHICH  WE  WOUND  IN  A  BOAT. 


Formerly,  in  the  development  of  the  scenic 
railway  the  ride  alone  sufficed.  Now  sce- 
nery has  been  adtled.  .\cross  the  park  is 
Switzerland  with  chalets,  frozen  torrents, 
and  the  alj)en  gh)w,  the  cars  sleigh-shajjed 
and  laden  with  lx?lls;  elsewhere,  on  the 
Bower)-  and  Surf  .\ venue,  are  tableaux  from 
the  Si>anish  War,  with  the  attendants  in 
Rough  Rider's  costume,  or  scenes  from  a  min- 
ing camp,  showing  picturestjue  wax  figures  at 
work  over  derrick  or  cradle  by  the  side  of 
a  running  stream ;  a  ride  through  the  Dragon's 
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Gorge  in  Luna 
Park  >ho\vs 
you  the  Arctic 
Regions,  t  h  c 
Bottom  of  the 
Sea.  and  other 
familiar  pic- 
tures from  the 
dime  geogra- 
phy. Also  each 
year  the  tun- 
nels arc  grt)\v- 
i  n  g  longer 
and  darkerl 

There  are, 
of  course,  rides 
where  both 
scenery  and 
tunnels  are 
omitted,  hut 


HOT  FRANKFURTF.RS  OS  THK 
(-.Ktl.I.. 


I  h  /  £1  .\fli  >y  /.r.  n 
HKST  OF  ALL- 


these  arc  of  the  open-air, 
sensational  variety,  like  Loop 
the  Loop  or  Dip  the  Droj), 
from  which  one  emerges 
drunk  «>f  a  new  drug,  the 
thrill  of  falling.  To  whistle 
while  head  downward  at  the 
crest  of  the  circle  in  L(h)|) 
the  Loop  is  the  test  «>f  the 
true  C'onevite. 

Our  turn  came,  and  Dora  (juickly  packed 
herself  into  a  hack  seat  and  made  room  for 
me. 

"Hold  your  hats  and  kee])  your  arms 
inside!"  warned  the  guard.  "Ridel"  And 
the  toy  train  of  two  cars  started. 

The  dreat  Divide  combines  a  third  rail 
with  gravity,  and  no  time  is  lost.  W  e  were 
whisked  into  a  tunnel  and  out  into  the  RiKky 
Mountains  Ix-fore  we  knew  it,  churning 
up  grade  through  pine  forests  and  steep 
clifTs,  with  now  and  then  a  glimpse  of 
lake  or  river  as  we  .seriwntincfl  through 
tunnels  and  colonnades.  Up  and  up,  our 
nerves  tightening  like  the  strings  of  an  in- 
strument. Now  we  caught  sight  for  an 
instant  of  the  lighted  park  Ix'low,  squirming 
with  straw  hats;   now  had  a  gleam  of  sea. 


tinseled  by  mcionlight.  At  last  we  balanced 
on  the  brow  of  the  summit. 

I  looked  at  Dora.  She  was  biting  her 
lip,  as  she  clutched  the  swaying  car  and  me. 

"  Whee!"  she  cried  ecstatically,  and  caught 
her  breath. 

We  swung  free  of  the  cliffs  and  faced  the 
lights  of  the  park  and  the  straight,  narrow, 
parallel  drop  of  the  tracks,  sagging  like 
tight-ro|K's.  In  the  canons  l)elow,  cars 
seemed  to  l)c  shcH)ting  in  all  directions,  in 
and  out  of  tunnels  and  around  sharp  curves 
«)r  over  trestles.  We  braced  ourselves,  and 
our  little  dwarf  of  a  train  shot  over.  A  pro- 
longed, lifting  cr)'  broke  from  the  women 
in  the  seats  in  front  of  us,  a  cry  not  of  fear, 
not  of  joy,  not  of  pain;  a  cry  jKiuliar,  even 
uncanny,  having  all  of  the>e  things  blended 
with  something  delicious  and  startling — the 
Conev  Island  en* I  Quicker  than  I  can 
descrilx"  it,  we  sw(H)jx'd  bird- 
like into  the  trough  of  the 
wave,  the  cry  swelling. 
D«)ra,  her  grip  tightening, 
shrank  together  and  swiK)ned 
forward  with  a  groan.  We 
reached  Ixjttom,  and  immedi- 
ately the  strain  rela.xed  as 


-THK  TICKLER. 

we  shot  heav- 
en ward  and 
were  pillowed 
on  the  air. 
"Lordy,  what 
a  feeling!" 
she  panted, 
weakly.  A 
man  in  front 
turned  round 
laughing  and 
wiped  his  fore- 
head. 

Hardly  had 
we  got  our 
breath  before 
down  we  went 
again.  Up 
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and  out,  dltling  round  and  catching  a  comet 
glimpse  of  another  train  doing  the  big  dip 
above  our  heads,  the  same  cry  reaching  us 
sharply  before  chdced  by  a  turn;  then  a 
third  plunge,  then  a  fourth — this  last  into 
pitch  blackness! 

Neither  Dora  nor  I  was  ready  to  alight 
when  the  car,  deciding  finally  to  come  back 
In  eartli,  glided  impassively  out  into  the 
brilliancy  ot  the  park  and  halted;  and  I 
noticed  that  few  of  the  others,  though  they  re> 
sponded  quickly  enough  to  the  command, 
'  Step  lively!"  did  so  with  any  degree  of 
assurance  that  their  feet  would  stay  put. 

"A  long  way  from  the  busking  bee!"  re- 
marked <«ne  <<!il  fox. 

A  million  rides  a  day  at  ten  cents  per 
is  tbe  average  record  on  the  mechanical 
riding  devices  of  Coney  Island,  when  the 
season  is  good.  People  stand  in  line  an  hour 
for  a  ride  that  is  "over"'  in  two  minutes. 
They  ride  before  eating  to  stir  up  an  appetite, 
they  ride  after  eating  to  soothe  the"  hot  dogs,  " 
they  ride  w^bea  exuberant  for  the  fun  of  riding, 
they  ride  when  jaded  to  budL  themsdves  up. 
l  ike  :inyotherexdtant,  the  scenic  has  become 
a  ha!>it. 

ficliind  us  ill  the  wailing  pen  at  Jackman's 
Flyer  we  heard : 

(}et  the  scenic  bee  in  your  bonnet  and  it's 
worse  than  hupsl" 

**Oh,  sneeze,  kid:  your  bram's  dusty!"— 
this  from  tbe  girl.  "How  many  tickets  you 
get.^" 

"A  dollar's  worth.    Will  iliai  do  you ?  " 

Jackman's  Flyer  is  tlM>  fastest  ride  on  the 
Coney  I-lanr!  B' -vrn'.  After  the  de»^traction 
by  nre  of  the  Dip  the  Drop,  it  was  the  champion 
thriller  of  the  world,  for  nowhere  on  God's 
earth  could  be  found  its  equal.  The  speed  is  so 
great,  the  turns  are  so  swift,  the  undulations  so 
vioient  as  itpor[X)ises  through  the  trestles,  that 
tbe  guard-rail  alone  saves  the  necks  of  the  pas- 
sengers. This  rail,  a  bit  of  iron  pi|x>  locked 
across  one's  chest,  is  all  that  stands  between 
life  and  death.  At  the  exit  is  placed  a  bench, 
and  here  frequently  a  girl,  her  hair  down, 
will  drop  in  a  faint,  the  laughter  still  'm  her 
lips;  while  outside  tbe  fence  the  crowd  guys 
bar  discomfiture.  As  we  emerged,  Doracaught 
her  hands  against  her  lirea^t: 

"  Oh,  goodness,  how  it  makes  your  nerves 
jump  I" 

She  tucked  one  arm  under  mine,  and  we 
heatled  for  the  Human  Roulette  Wluel  a!  the 
end  of  the  all^.  It  was  only  two  blocks 
away,  but  they  were  busy  blocks^- eating 


booths,  hot  frankfurters  on  the  grill,  beef 

(Irippinsj  on  the  spit,  vva8h-lx»ilcrs  of  green 
corn  steaming  in  the  center  of  hungry  groups 
who  gnawed  theearsas  if  playing  harmonicas; 
photof^raph  ;,'a!lrries,  the  sitters  ghastly  in  the 
charncl  house  glare  of  the  Cooper- Hewitt; 
open-faced  moving-picture  shows  with  shades 
drop|)ed  so  that  passers-by  could  not  steal  a 
glimpse  without  st«x)pin<^  down,  wliii  Ii  ij^noMe 
attitude  never  failed  to  inviic  ciTrontery  from 
the  jocose  crowd;  chop  suey  joints,  fe«- 
topped  palmists,  strength  tests;  dance  halls 
and  continuous  song-and-dance  entertain- 
ments, the  girls  in  white,  according  to  the 
regulation  that  obliges  them  to  lay  off  their 
tights  and  spangles  out  of  rcsi^ct't  for  the 
Sabbath.  Bands,  orchestras,  pianos,  at  war 
with  gramophones,  hand-organs,  caUiopes; 
overhead,  a  roar  of  wheels  in  a  deathlock  with 
shrieks  and  screams;  whistles,  gongs,  rifles  all 
busy;  liie  >nieW  of  candy,  popcorn,  meats, 
beer,  tobacco,  blended  with  the  odor  of  the 
<  rowd  redolent  now  and  then  of  ])ati  hituli;  a 
streaming  river  of  people  arched  over  by 
electric  signs — ^this  is  the  Bowery  at  Con^ 
Island. 

We  took  a  peek  in  at  Stau(  h*s  dance  hall. 
The  place  reeked  of  beer,  and  above  the 
oblong  of  dancers,  some  gaiuhe,  some  grace- 
ful, all  cheek  to  cheek,  very  business  like, 
hiuig  a  cloud  of  cigarette  smoke.  The  small 
tables  beyond  tht  tailing  were  deserted 
during  the  dance,  but  filled  as  the  music 
ended  after  a  [X'rfuncfory  enrore,  and  waiters, 
sweat-marked  and  sullen,  began  ilic  harvest 
that  supports  the  fdace,  counting  their  tips 
between  whiles  as  a  dojr  rri^mrds  a  bone. 

Lima  Park  was  a  repetition  of  Dreamland. 
The  noise  was  deafening  and  we  had  to  shout. 
The  Biblical  shows  were  replaced  by  the  Trip 
to  the  Mo<»n.  a  Kansas  Cyclone,  the  Mirror 
Maze.  There  was  a  .\lountam  i  orreiu  down 
which  we  wound  in  a  boat  and  from  which  we 
emerged  drenched  with  spray  so  that  Dor  i*^ 
shirt-waist  looked  like  a  polka-dot;  continu- 
ous vaudeville  on  the  bridge  over  the  lake — 
acrobats,  trained  dogs  and  ponies;  a  Wild 
West  Show;  and  tlu  Tickler. 

We  stood  for  a  time  on  an  eminence  above 
the  multitude,  watching  the  Human  Tobog- 
gan This  game  is  always  amusing.  The 
jiassengcrs  arc  lifte<i  on  an  autt)matic  stair- 
way to  the  top  of  the  high  tower,  where  an 
attendant  gives  eici)  a  door  mat.  The 
mat  is  welcome,  v.  hcther  it  says  S4i  or  not. 
Tliis  they  arljust  under  them  and  down  the 
slide  they  go,  head  first  or  heels  first,  as  it 
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j)lL;i>is  them.  It  gives  the  cellar  dcxir  cards 
and  spades.  No  nails,  no  knots,  no  splinters 
— ^which  is  something.  The  element  of  dan- 
ger becomes  purely  esthetic.  The  descent 
itself  is  about  fifty  feet,  witli  high  sides,  like 
a  bath-tub,  and  it  twists  and  turns  suddenly, 
a  man  standing  guard  at  the  bottom  to  pick 
up  the  passenger';.  A  fat  wnman  came  ti>  a 
standstill  at  one  of  the  turns,  and  it  required 
the  combined  impetus  of  the  next  four  to  dis- 
lodge her.   Dora's  only  comment  was: 

"I'm  never  going  to  eut  another  potato!" 

Best  of  all — the  Tickler.  This  unique 
device  is  the  most  surprising,  the  most  dis- 
concertint^,  speaking  from  the  in-ide,  of  any 
on  the  Island.  We  laughed  at  the  tubfub 
of  unfortunates  until  Dora,  catching  the  fe- 
ver, tightened  her  hairpins  and  declared  she 
would  try  her  luck.  No  sooner  said  than 
done.  Before  we  had  time  to  reconsider,  we 
were  seated  in  the  tub  and  on  our  way  up, 
facing  half  a  dozen  others  all  getting  a 
strangle  bold.  The  tubs  are  on  casters,  allow- 
ing them  to  play  the  deuce  with  direction. 
You  no  doubt  have  seen  that  game  on  a 
species  of  billiard-table  where  the  ball  is  shot 
up  an  incline  and  allowed  to  fall  by  graAnty 
throuj.;li  un  arrangement  of  peg.s.  This  is  the 
princijjie  of  the  Tickler.  Wc  readied  the  top 
and  away  we  went.  As  one  soon  linds,  unless 
the  neck  is  kept  rigid  one's  head  may  be 
snapped  from  one's  shoulders.  \\Vde>t  ended 
with  a  sort  of  reverse  English,  hanging  on  for 
dear  life.  As  usual,  Dora  was  the  star  per- 
fomer.  She  early  lost  her  grip,  and  in  my 
efforts  to  keep  her  in  the  -eat  I  lo^-l  mine. 
Like  a  couple  of  shuttlecocks  we  were  bat- 
tered around  in  the  Iwttom  of  the  car,  sub- 
merged under  a  j)lump  young  lady  who  held 
her  mouth  to  keep  her  teeth  in,  screaming 
through  her  fingers. 

'*Come  on,  now.  dance!"  commanded 
Dora,  as  we  ali<zl)te<l  and  untied  the  knots 
in  our  limbs,  and  away  she  skipped  to  the 
pavilion,  where  a  policeman  cleared  the  floor 
after  each  number. 

Although  prepared  for  much,  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  grace  with  which  she  danced. 
She  didn't  wish  to  be  held  in  the  prevailing 
fashion,  ti<jht  and  affertinnately:  nor  wa^^  the 
slow  half-time  at  all  to  her  liking.  She  gave 
me  but  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  and,  eyes  half 
closed,  lips  parted,  allowed  her-^elf  to  be 
wafted  away  on  the  wings  of  the  music.  Her 
color  heightened  and  her  1»eath  quickened  in 
an  ecstasy  that,  so  to  speak,  suffused  and 
etherealized  her  being.  She  succeeded  in 


makini'  n~c  ''eel  that  T  was  in  no  wi.^e  neces- 
sary, merely  useful  as  an  escort.  Imagine 
my  suq)ri.se,  therefore,  when,  at  the  close  of 
the  encore,  she  suddenly,  with  a  little  purr, 
flung  both  arms  around  my  neck  and  kissed 
me  lightly  on  the  cheek. 

"Oh,  look!"  die  cried,  pointing  over  my 
shoulder. 

1  looked.  And  when  1  turned  back — she 
was  gone — swallowed  up  in  that  impenetrable 

crowd.  I  laughed  at  her  ruse,  both  amused 
and  chagrinetl  at  her  impn^mptu  good-by — 
or  was  it  premeditated  ?  \\  hile  still  revolving 
it  in  my  mind,  I  reached  the  gates  of  the  Park. 
.\n  "L"  wa>  ')u<t  ])u!ling  out  from  the  station. 
.\nd  there,  hands  folded  on  the  window  ledge, 
was  Dora,  her  hat  off,  looking  at  the  lights  of 
the  Park  in  a  kind  of  serene  indifference  to  it, 
to  me,  and  to  all  else  about  her,  The  train 
increased  its  speed,  turned  a  corner — and 
that  was  the  last  of  Dora,  with  her  last  year's 
hai,  her  harp,  and  her  notions  of  Cleopatra. 
Good  hunting,  Dora! 

I  drifted  back  into  the  full  tide  of  the 
Coney  Island  Bowery.  All  evening  long  the 
e.xits  had  been  draining  the  Island,  until 
now  there  was  little  left  but  scum.  Mid- 
night sounded.  The  parks  shut  down. 
The  Tower  in  Dreamland  clo^eli  its  fifty 
thousand  eyes.  The  fun  in  the  lesser  re- 
sorts became  diseased.  Piano  playing  and 
tipsy  laughter  flooded  the  concert  halls  mag- 
netized by  a  horseshoe  of  tired  females  trad- 
ing jests  whh  a  masculine  audience.  Here 
and  there,  a  few  stcjis  off  the  Ix'aten  path  en- 
cumbered with  ruin-  of  telefjratinn— -corn- 
cobs gnawed  clean  like  t)ones,  trampled  rind 
of  watermelon,  muddkd  candy  bags,  and 
refuse  from  a  day's  dishwashing  ujwn  the 
curb — were  snap-shots  in  low  doorways  of 
disheveled  women  and  men  in  shirt  sleeves, 
a  gray-helnutrd  policeman,  clul>  .-winging, 
alert  in  the  shadow.  In  the  flood  of  the  early 
evening  this  machinery  lor  "taking  the  gold 
out  of  yottr  teeth"  by  painless  extraction  was 
concealed  from  view.  Now,  as  the  waters 
subsided,  it  filled  the  whole  horizon. 

From  somewhere:  "Love  me-e-e-c  an'  th' 
wor-r-r-ruld  Lzz  mi-i-ine!" 

It  was  too  late  for  bed  and  too  early  for  any- 
thing but  a  bath,  so  I  strolled  across  the  city 
of  lath  and  burlap,  fcvded  the  beach  with 
its  sleeping  couple-,  loc  ked  in  ».  a<  h  other's 
arms,  like  birds  iu  a  snare,  donned  the  simple 
simple — and  had  a  swim  I 

The  Day  of  Rest  at  Coney? 

There  ain't  none! 
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CORNWALLIS,  JR.,  was  six  years  old. 
His  full  name  was  Comwallis  General 
— a  conjunction  of  names  which  any 
reader  will  admit  to  be  most  trying.  It  was 
so  trying,  in  fact,  that  when  the  mother  of 
Comwallis  had — at  a  pcricxi  antedating  my 
stor)'  by  about  eight  years — first  met  the  man 
named  General,  she  had  remarked  to  her 
bosom  friend  that  ///rrr.was  one  man  wht)m 
she  nnrr  in  any  circumstances  should  even 
dream  of  manning,  Ix'cause  of  their  two 
names. 

But  she  had  changed  her  mind  and  married 
the  man  a  year  after — a  way  that  young  ladies 
haveof  doing — and  young  Oimwallis General 
had  appeared  later  and  taken  the  burden  of 
the  inevitable  at  the  baptismal  font.  Young 
Comwallis  didn't  mind  being  the  Ijearer  of 
his  reversed  title,  though;  liis  trials  in  regard 
to  nomenclature  were  of  quite  another  .M)rt; 
it  was  not  that  his  name  savorcfl  of  !<m)  much 
and  too  unique  a  dignity  that  he  rebelled — it 
was  because  he  was  almost  altogether  denied 
the  use  of  it.  such  as  it  was. 

Young  ComwaIli>  was  a  perstm  of  great 
distinction;  at  two  he  had  bttome  an  individ- 
ual with  one  paramount  object  in  life -  not  to 
be  treated  longer  as  a  baljy.  It  i>  dil^cult  at 
two  years  of  age  to  overawe  one's  superiors, 


and  Comwallis  had  a  hard  time,  even  though  he 
made  it  an  invariable  rule  to  refer  to  himself 
only  as  either  "  he"  or  "Tunwattis. "  "Tun- 
wattis"  merged  into  '"Tomwally"  a  year 
later,  and  when  he  was  four  he  pronounced 
ever)'  syllable  with  an  emphasis  that  should 
have  shamed  his  father,  who  said  "  Maj«»r 
Trot,"  his  nurse,  who  called  him  "Tcxldy 
Butterball,"  his  grandmother,  who  cried 
out  "  Oh,  my  itty  Blessin', "  whenever  she  saw 
him,  and  his  grandfather,  who  would  stop 
anywhere  on  the  avenue  and  in<|uire,  with  a 
cheerful  smile  that  added  insult  to  injury, 
"Well,  how's  .^kiddy-winks  to-day?"  But 
although  all  these  were  bad — very  bad — it 
was  his  mother,  his  dear,  .sweet  m*)ther,  who 
was  the  ver)'  m«)st  awfully  cruel  |>erson  of 
them  all,  for  in  all  the  interminably  long 
e.xistence  that  they  had  shareti  together, 
she  had  never  vet  mentione<l  him  bv  any 
other  name  than  the  one  which  he  detested 
worst  of  all—*-  Baby. " 

(Jh.  how  he  did  hate  to  be  called  "  Baby"— 
his  small  teeth  and  hands  use<l  to  clinch,  in 
spite  of  himself,  whenever  he  heard  it.  He 
had  hojKMl  that  when  his  curls  went  she  would 
stop — but  she  didn't.  Then  he  hojHxl  that 
when  he  grailuated  into  knickerfxKkers  she 
would  >top — but  she  didn't.    And  then  he 
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thought  that  when  S«nta  Claus  brought  an- 
other haby  she  would  suxely  stop— but — 
but  that  is  the  story. 

I  must  digress  here  to  explain  that  Grand- 
papa and  Grandmnmma  Comwalh"s  lived 
away  out  on  the  avenue  in  a  huge,  white 
marble  house^  and  had  three  motors,  a  gar- 
den, chickens  in  the  latticed  yard,  and  ever  so 
many  maids  and  men,  and  that  Pajia  and 
Mamma  General  lived  much  nearer  town  and 
just  had  Norah  and  NelKe  and  Mrs.  Tray 
(\vh.)  came  and  went  >-])a-niodi(  ally'  and 
Lutty,  who  cooked,  and  the  runabout,  and  iitar 
to  drive.  There  was  a  telephone  between  the 
two  houses,  and  a  system  of  inter-domestic 
dining  and  hinchinp;  far  tnn  intricate  for  mo 
to  elucidate,  and  Grandpapa  always  came  at 
six  o'clock  and  took  Mamma  out  in  the  motor, 
and  Cornwallis  went  re^jularly  on  hi>  \  el(H  i- 
pede  to  sec  Grandmamma  everyday  at  ten  in 
the  morning,  and  again  after  his  nap  at  half- 
*past  three  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  during 
one  c)f  tlie  latter  calls  that  his  j^randmnther 
asked  him  his  ideas  as  to  Santa  Claus  s  bring- 
ing a  baby.  Comwallis's  face  fairiy  radiated 
at  the  suggesti<in — not  because  he  wanted  a 
baby,  but  because  he  thought  that  the  baby 
would  surely  absorb  all  the  nicknames. 

"You  would  love  a  baby  dearly,  wouldn't 
you,  you  Sugar«|dum,  you?"  said  Gnuid- 
morama. 

Comwallis's  radiance  turned  dark.  *'  No  one 

would  call  tue  'Baby'  then,"  he  said, coldly, 
not  quite  liking  to  be  sn  pointed  as  to  men- 
tion the  offensive  "Sugar  i)iuni  "  to  a  grand- 
mother whose  took  nuide  (  ake>  full  of  them. 

Grandmother  laui;lieil  a  ^^re.it  deal  over  lhi> 
and  went  at  once  and  wrote  it  down  on  her 
pad,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  remember  to  tell 
Grandpapa  how  clever  their  only  grandson 
was  heroming.  Then  ^he  ordered  out  the 
biggest  automobile — ihc  d.irk-blue  one — aild 
took  Coniwallis  and  Nellie  and  the  veloci- 
pede home  in  state 

When  they  all  three  went  uj>  to  Mamma's 
room  they  found  Mamma  rockit^g  idly  and 
Mrs.  Tray  trimming  aclothes-basket.  Ci  rand- 
mamma  whispered  Cnrnwallis's  brilliant  re- 
mark in  Munuiiu  s  ear,  while  that  young  man 
walked  around  Mrs.  Tray  and  her  task.  It 
was  quite  a  novelty  to  him.  f»r  he  had  never 
sc*cn  such  a  clothes-basket  before.  It  was  not 
only  that  they  had  quitted  the  inside  with 
pink  silk,  but  Mrs.  Tray  was  sewing  a  great 
flounce  of  the  same  silk  around  the  outside, 
and  drapmg  white  lace  and  big  knots  of 
ribbon  over  that. 


"Well,  Babykin,"  said  Mamma,  smiling, 
and  holding  out  her  hand  to  the  small  boy 
whose  face  was  so  full  of  curiosity,  "  what  do 
you  think  of  it?" 

Cornwallis  ignored  the  hand,  knowing  (hat 
it  would  drag  him  to  a  long  and  smothering 
ki^ing-siege. 

"  I  suppose  that  it  is  for  your  dresses,"  he 
said. 

"Not  so,"  said  Mrs.  Tray,  threading  her 
needle  with  wonderful  ease,  "this  is  a  baby« 

catcher. " 

"A  baby -catcher!"  rei)eated  ComwaiUs. 

"Exactly  so,"  said  Mrs.  Tray.  "All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  set  tlus  basket  by  the  chimney 
every  night  when  you  go  to  bed.  and  SOme 
fine  morning  you'll  lind  a  baby  in  it. " 

"  Do  you  believe  that  ?  "  ComwaiUs  asked, 
turning  to  bi>  grandmother. 

"Of  course  1  do,  Master  Snips,"  said  his 
grandmother. 

Cornwallis  winced  slightly  and  went  to  his 
mother. 

*'  Do  you  believe  it  f ' '  he  asked  her. 

*'  Of  course— of  course — "  she  cried,  laugh- 
ing. And  then  he  found  to  his  anguish  tliat  he 
had  gone  too  near,  for  she  had  him  pulled 
tight  up  against  her  chair  and  was  kissing  him 
ferociously,  and  .sa}ing,  "  But  no  matter  how 
many  other  babies  rome,  darling,  you'll  always 
be  my  baby,  my  hrst,  my  dearest,  my  " 

Just  there  he  managed  to  free  himself,  and 
with  a  red  face  and  much-tumbled  hair,  re- 
sumed his  e.xamination  of  the  basket. 

"When  will  it  be  done?"  he  asked  Mrs. 
Tray. 

'  To-night,"  replied  Mrs.  Tray,  sewing 

very  fast. 

"  We  will  set  it  to-night,  then,"  promulgated 

Cornwallis,  and  Grandmamma  ran  to  Mam- 
ma's desk  and  made  a  note  on  an  envelope 
so  that  she  would  not  forget  to  repeat  that 
clever  speech  to  Grandpapa,  either. 

And  so  that  night  the  liaby-catcher  was 
carefully  baited  with  a  little  pillow  and  a  love 
of  a  quilt,  and  set  by  the  fireplace  to  snap  up 
any  errant  baby. 

The  night  was  ver\-  short,  like  most  of 
Comwallis's  niglus,  but  when  he  woke  he  was 
wild  to  see  if  he  had  caught  a  baby.  He  tore 
off  to  his  mother's  room  at  once,  and  found 
things  most  painfully  a;>  usual.  His  mother 
was  in  bed,  his  father  was  shaving  in  hb 
dressing-room,  the  basket  was  as  pmk  and 
as  empty  as  on  the  night  before. 

'■  Well,  Tom  Thumb, "  said  his  father, 
pleasantly. 
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"Turn  into  bed  wiz  me, "  said  his  mother. 
**No,  thank  you,"  said  ComwalUs,  wUh 

great  stress  upon  the  lofty  jK)!itr-ncs'^  of  his 
diction.  "Nellie  must  be  waiting  to  i>ath 
mc." 

Ar  c!  he  left  tus  parents  and  their  drivel  in 

disgu>t. 

After  breakfast  his  father  wanted  to  take 
him  down  to  the  ofTice  with  him. 

"  You  can  ride  back  vvii  h  Peter. "  he  said. 

"Xo,  thank  you,  '  said  ComwalHs.  "I 
think  that  I  will  play  in  my  mother's  room 
and  watch  the  ba-ki  t." 

*'Oh,  you'd  better  come  on  with  mc,  Cap- 
tain Jinks,"  urged  his  father. 

(Captain  Jinks!) 

'"I  (Inn't  want  the  baby  alone  with  Peter; 
suppose  the  horse  runs  away,"  said  his 
mother. 

(Thfl>ri!.y* 

'  But  I  don't  want  the  little  one  to  bother 
you,"  said  his  father. 

{The  little  one!) 

'  He  isn't  going  to  bother  anyone," 
said  Mrs.  Tray.  "  I'll  look  out  for  Buster 
Brown." 

(Buster  Brown !  i 

So  his  father  went  away,  leaving  Com- 
wallis with  tears  of  real  rage  in  liis  eyes  at 
the  way  they  all  made  a  fool  of  him. 

Twenty  iniriute>  later  Nellie  came  in  and 
took  him  olf  to  see  Grandmamma.  They 
hadn't  gotten  a  block  away  from  home  before 
they  met  Grandmamma  going  down-town  in 
the  motor  with  (irandpapa.  and  they  were 
taken  prisoner,  velocipede  and  all,  and  car- 
ried right  along.  Grandmamma  in>i-ted  on 
Cnrnwallis's  sitting  in  l)ctween  them  for 
safety's  hake,  and  Icept  her  arm  around  liim 
at  clmt,  and  Grandpapa  said: 

"Well,  S  noddy -boggins,  how  goes  it?" 

Comwallis  stC)od  it  as  best  hr  c  o-ild,  but  the 
arm  around  him  was  most  huiiiili.iting. 

"Now,  Skeesiks,"  sakl  Grandpapa,  pres- 
ently, have  you  forgotten  what  I  told  you 
about  this  car  yesterday?" 

*'No,  sir,'*  said  Comwallis. 

"What  is  the  name?" 

"It's  a—"  Comwallis  hesitated,  "—it's  a 
Fearless  Kerosene,"  he  announced  trium- 
phantly. 

"Oh.  give  me  a  pencil,  quirk — I  vnfxt 
write  that  right  down,"  squealed  Grand- 
mamma, and  as  no  one  else*had  a  pencil,  they 
had  to  stop  while  the  chauffeur  lent  her  his. 

"You  know,  he  really  is  l>rii;ht,"  >he 
whispered  audibly  to  Grandpapa,  and  Grand- 


pa]>a  gave  him  a  dollar  and  called  him 

"  Tiddledv-winks  "  in  commendation. 

They  took  a  long  dri\e  in  the  country  later 
and  had  lunch  at  the  i<acc  Club,  and  then 
when  they  went  home  Comwallis  was  so 
dead  with  -leep  that  he  did  not  resist  when  his 
grandmother  called  him  "Piggy-wiggy"  and 
Nellie  carried  him  up  stairs.  But  he  did  not 
forget  to  set  the  basket  out  again  when  he 
went  to  bed  tliat  night,  and  the  next  morning 
his  disappointment  was  again  keen  when  he 
found  that  no  baby  had  been  trapped. 

"  Santa  Claus  doesn't  come  in  the  summer, 
anyhow,"  he  said,  wrathfuliy,  to  Nellie. 

"  Quite  right,  Tommy  Tucker,"  said  Mrs. 
Ttay. 

Comwallis  could  have  ^^lapped  her. 

The  next  aftemoon  the  baby  came — when 
the  badcet  wasn't  set  out  at  all! 

Comwallis  wa-^  iij)  at  Grandmamma'^,  ad- 
justing a  manelous  new  railway  system  all 
over  the  billiard-room  rug,  when  Grandpapa 
marched  in,  looking  uncommonly  beaming, 
even  for  him,  and  said: 

"Hooray,  Snooks,  there's  another  girl  in 
the  family!" 

If  there  was  one  epithet  more  especially  and 
superlatively  detestable  to  Comwallis's  ears 
than  any  other,  it  was  "Snooks";  but  he 
swallowed  his  wrath  and  rose,  with  a  loco* 
motive  in  one  hand  and  its  tender  in  the  other, 
to  repeat: 

"Another  girl,  Grandpapa?" 

"  Ve>;  you've  got  a  little  si-ter.  " 
Hut  I  m  not  a  girl,"  said  Comwallis,  in- 
dignantly. 

"  Your  mother  is,  though,  isn't  she,  young 
Winkum-Wankuni replied  Grandfather. 
"Come on;  you  and  1  are  invited  to  go  and 
have  a  look  at  the  baby. " 

Comwallis's  spirit  suddenly  turned  to  joy 
inde^  ril>al)Ie.  "The  baby" — here  she  was, 
the  individual  who  would  get  all  the  names 
now.    Oh,  bliss!  Oh,  ecstasy! 

"What  ^h.dl  you  rail  her,  f irand|)apa ? " 
Comwallis  asked,  ravenous  to  see  whether  he 
was  to  be  that  mstant  quit  of  "  Skiddy-winks" 
forever  henceforth. 

"  For  her  mother,  Skiddy-winks,  for  her 
mother,  oj  course, "  .said  Graiuipaj»a.  and  then 
he  snatched  him  up  in  his  arms  and  called  him 
"  Sn(M)ks  '  and  "Snoddy-boggins"  all  the  way 
to  the  motor. 

They  fairly  flew  down  the  avenue,  and 
Norah  was  in  the  drawing-nK)m  window 
•>\alrhing  for  them.  Comwallis  wondered 
what  couid  be  up  when  Norah  was  watchSng 
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for  them  from  the  drawing-room  window. 
Papa  must  have  btrn  watching,  too,  for  he 
opened  the  door  before  Xorah  could  get  to  it, 
and  the  tirst  thing  he  said  was: 

"  Eyes  just  like  Elaine's, "  which  seemed 
silly  to  Comwallis,  but  not  so  silly  as  the  way 
(irandpapa  sat  down  at  once  and  hid  his  face 
in  his  handkerchief. 

'  Well,  Johnny  Jump-up,"  said  Papa  to 
Comwallis  then,  '*  the  fairies  have  been  })retty 
good  to  us  all  to-day — do  you  know  it  ?  " 


"They  told  me  there's  a  baby  come,"  said 
Comwallis,  wondering  what  he  should  be 
calkxi  next. 

Grandpapa  revived  just  then,  put  up  his 
handkerchief,  and  said: 

"  I  suppose  the  Chipmunk  and  I  will  be 
allowed  a  peep. " 

Comwallis  looked  at  his  grandparent  with 
displeasure  unutterable  at  this,  but  Papa  was 
saying: 

"  Come  right  up, "  and  leading  the  way  to 
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the  staircase,  whoe  Ifaey  found  Nettie  stand- 
ing, whi-pcring: 

"Sh-h  h'" 

They  went  softly  up,  and  ai  ilu  turning  they 
found  Grandmamma,  also  saying,  "Sb-h-b!" 
and  with  a  scratch  block  all  reatly  to  pcrpctu 
ate  CornwalUs's  first  remark  after  seeing  the 
baby — only  she  had  forgotten  the  pencil  again. 

"  In  here, said  Giandmanuna,  and  they  all 
went  into  the  comer  nx>m  '  Wail  here." 
added  Grandmamma  very  importantly,  and 
slipped  away. 

"  Of  cour>e  slic  will  be  callcil  Flainc?"  said 
Grandpapa,  suddenly  getting  out  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  again. 

'  Well,  I  shoidd  say  so,"  said  Papa,  and 
then  he  suddcnlv  and  irrelevantlv  exclaimed, 
"What  do  you  say,  Paws-and-Claws ? "  to 
Cornwallis. 

Comwallis  felt  fairly  blue  over  the  down- 
fall of  his  recent  hopes,  and  was  preparing  to 
go  and  look  out  of  the  window,  when  Grand- 
mamma suddenly  enteied  andsiud,  Sb-h-hl" 
wor^e  than  ever. 

Right  behind  her  was  Mrs.  Tray  with  the 
pink  doChes-basket  m  her  hands.  She  put  it 
on  the  big  divan,  and  Papa  took  Coriiwalli:- 
up  just  as  if  he  were  another  baby,  and  Grand- 
papa and  Grandmamma  took  bold  of  hands 
as  if  they  were  children,  too,  and  everyone 
gathered  around  the  basket. 

Mrs.  Tray  lifted  a  veil,  and  a  quilt,  and  a 
diawl,  and  another  thing,  and  turned  back  the 
comer  of  something  el>e.  and  Cornwallis,  l(K)k- 
ing  close,  saw  a  little  round,  dark  head  and  a 
little  pink  fist,  and  then — why,  then  Mrs.  Tray 
b^an  to  cover  it  over  a<^ain,  and  the  next 
minute  she  was  gone,  baby,  basket,  and  .ill. 

".\  vcr\  nice  little  babyl"  said  Grand- 
papa, emphatically. 

i'.ipa  tossed  Cornwallis  down  on  the  divan 
and  began  to  tousle  him  in  a  fearfully  foolish 
manner. 

**Sh-h-hl"  said  Grandmamma. 
Well,  Major  Trot,  what  did  ymt  think  of 
bar?"  Tapa  a^ed. 

**  That's  it, "  said  Grandpapa ;  "  what  does 
Puss-in-Boots  think?" 

Grandmamma  hejjan  to  feel  for  the  pencil 
that  should  be  with  the  ?<raich  block. 

But  Comwallis  said  not  a  word.  He  was 
disappointed  and  outraged.  The  baby  bad 
come  when  lie  wasn't  prepared,  hod  relieved 
him  of  none  of  the  awful  odium  and  ignominy 
to  which  he  was  continually  subjected,  and 
appeared  most  unpcomising  as  a  social  propo- 
sition. 


Escaping  out  of  the  dutches  of  his  fond 
relatives,  Comwallis  fled  the  room. 

That  evening,  a  wonder  far  greater  than  I  lie 
coming  of  any  mere  baby  took  place  in  Com- 
walH-V  existence — be  wt:nt  to  (irandpapa's 
to  sleep!  Ue  had  never  slept  outride  of  his 
papa's  house  before — except  at  the  cottage  by 
the  sea  which  Papa  bought  some  summers — • 
and  so  he  was  all  exc  itemcnt  when  Nellie  told 
liim.  They  had  a.>kcd  .Nellie  to  come,  too; 
Grandmamma  was  going  to  let  them  have 
the  room  ne.\t  to  the  billiard-roi  im.  It  was 
most  pleasantly  important  to  pack  up,  and 
bundle  the  velodpede  into  the  lonneau  of  the 
Fearless  Kerosene,  and  Nellie  liked  it,  too. 
Grandpapa  and  (irandmamma  went  home 
at'thesame  time,  and  Grandmamma  s  Nellie 
helped  Comwallis's  Nellie  to  unpack,  and 
tailed  C^)rnwallis  "Lambie"  whenever  she 
tripped  over  him  in  so  doing.  By  nine 
o'clock  he  was  all  in  bed,  and  Grandmamma 
came  in  and  felt  of  his  feet,  and  Grandpapa 
came  in  and  a-.ked  him  how  more  trac  k  and 
another  switch  would  suit  him  in  the  morning, 
and  if  it  was  worth  saying  "Peter  Piper"  for. 
Tt  was  one  of  Grandpapa V  favorite  bargains 
with  Coniwallis,  this  trading  new  toys  lot 
the  recitation  of  *'  Peter  Pii>er, "  but  Grand- 
mamma interfered  and  said  it  might  give  her 
Sweetest  Sugar-plum  brain-fever  if  he  recited 
"Peter  Piper"  at  that  hour;  so  they  each  kissed 
him  twice,  and  after  cautioning  Nellie  about 
draughts,  matches,  extra  covering,  and  other 
matters  of  which  Nellie,  at  thirty-tlve,  was 
presumably  ign«)rant,  they  went  away. 

The  next  day,  the  ne.xt,  and  the  next  were 
one  halcyon  dream  of  undiluted  bli—  i<>  Com- 
wallis. He  almost  forgot  bis  trials  in  the  ava- 
lanche of  his  joys.  Tracks,  switches,  elevators, 
dump<ars;  his  Nellie  and  Grandmamma's 
Nellie  both  to  help  o|>erate  them  all  day  long; 
convt'iiieiil  lunches  of  ginger-bread  and  milk 
and  apples  forever  on  tap.  Grandmamma 
was  away  a  gi)<)d  deal;  Grand[)apa,  too;  his 
father  and  mother  he  never  saw;  tlie  baby 
he  almost  forgot.  The  realities  of  life  were 
the  railroad  and  the  fascination  of  sending 
the  little  train--  careering  around  the  track, the 
opening  and  shulling  of  the  wee  signal>,  and 
t  he  hoisting  and  lowering  of  freight  before  the 
ele\'ats>r-. 

\\  hen  bunday  came,  Papa  apj>earcd  sud- 
denly in  the  door  of  the  billiard-room,  nodded 
to  Comwallis  without  saying  anything  and 
went  awav  a<;:n'n  This  wa>  such  unprece- 
dented behavior  on  tile  part  of  liis  father  that 
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Comwallls  abandoned  a  sort  of  stoppage  from 
over-loaded  traffic  which  he  was  just  then  en- 
gaged in  disentangling,  and  hurried  after  him. 
But  he  was  gone! 

The  next  day  there  was  a  jjreaf  hustle,  and 
Grandmamma's  Nellie  and  his  Nellie  con- 
versed mainly  in  whispers.  Strange  people 
I  ame  and  went,  new  curtains  were  put  up  some- 
where, furniture  was  moved,  and  then  about 
four  o'dock  in  the  afternoon  Mrs,  Tray  and 
the  hahy  arrived  to  vi>it  (irandmamma  also. 
They  had  the  lovely  )>ink  and  white  hcdrooms 
and  bath  right  opposite  Grandmamma's  own 
looms,  and  Comwallis  went  down  to  have  a 
second  look  at  his  >ister.  There  seemed  to 
him  a  great  change  of  sentiment  in  regard  to 
the  baby,  no  one  manifesting  any  particular 
enthusiasm  over  her  now. 

"I  suppose  that  my  mother  u-ill  come  to- 
morrow," he  said,  half  in  question,  to  Mrs. 
Tray. 

But  ^T^s.  Tray  only  murmured  something 
inaudible  in  reply. 

His  mother  did  nolt  c<mie  on  the  morrow, 
nor  on  the  neart  day^  nor  all  the  week.  When 

Sunday  came  again,  Comwallis  went  to  hi-^ 
grandmother,  whom  he  found  sitting  in  iicr 
room,  looking  out  of  the  window. 

"  I'm  about  ready  to  go  bark  tO  my  OWn 
house,"  he  announced,  abruptly. 

Grandmamma  turned  her  head  and  looked 
at  him  as  if  he  were  a  fly  or-any  other  very 
little  thing. 

"Yes,  yes,  Pettie,  run  away,"  she  said — 
not  unkindly,  but  as  if  he  didn't  matter 
mucli — and  turned  to  the  window  again. 

Comwallis  had  never  had  anyone  treat  him 
like  this  before;  he  went  up  to  his  grand- 
mother's side  and  stood  at  her  knee,  and 
looked  up  in  her  face. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Grandnmnuna  "  he 
asked  in  a  kind  but  slightly  severe  tone.  His 
grandmother  contorted  her  features  most 
singularly. 

"Are  you  going  to  sneeie?**  he  a.sked  with 
curiosity. 

Then  shcro'^e  quickly,  tool;  him  by  the  hand 
led  him  out  into  the  hall  uad  across  into  tlic 
baby's  room,  and  abandoned  him  without  one 
word.  He  would  liave  feared  that  his  one  and 
only  grandmother  had  gone  suddenly  out  of 
her  senses,  had  it  not  b««n  for  Mrs.  Tray  and 
the  baby.  Mrs.  Tray  and  the  baby  were  suf- 
ficiently inlere^finp  at  that  minute  to  divert 
anyone's  mind  from  anything  under  the  sun. 
Mrs.  Tray  was  sitting  on  a  low  chair  before 
the  open  grate,  and  in  front  of  her  was  some- 


thing like  the  stool  Nellie  carried  down  by  the 
water  at  the  sea,  only  the  part  which  held  Nellie 
up  was  gone.  They  put  a  kind  of  bath-tub 
in  there,  and  in  that  funny  bath-tub  was  the 
baby,  her  little  ball  of  a  black  bead  held  up  by 
2^1rs.  Tray's  hand. 

Comwallis  stood  and  grinned  foolishly  at 
the  sight. 

"Well,  Hop-o'-my-Thumb,"  said  Mrs. 
Tray,  "can  you  think  how  I  held  you  just  this 
same  way  .six  long  years  back  ?  " 

"She  looks  so  silly,"  said  Comwallis. 

Mrs.  Tray  laughed,  and  just  as  she  laughed 
she  scooped  the  whole  little  bit  of  a  dripping, 
wiggling  sister  u|^  in  her  two  hands,  and 
rollixi  ber  up  out  of  sigbt|— completely  out  of 
sight. 

"Well,  I  declare!"  exclainfted  Comwallis. 

And  ju«l  then  Nellie  appeared  in  the  d(x>r 
and  told  him  that  there  were  two  while  goats 
and  a  wagon  down  on  the  back  lawn,  and  if  he 
liked  them —  Comwallis  forgot  his  sister  as 
easily  as  be  bad  forgotten  his  grandmother 
just  previously,  and  he  and  Nellie  rushed 
away. 

The  d  ivs  went  on  and  on.  The  baby  cried 
a  great  deal.  Grandpapa  became  very  silent. 
Grandmamma  he  rarely  saw,  Papa  almost 
never.  He  and  Nellie  went  to  matint^es  and 
dime-museums  galore,  the  gardener  made  him 
a  garden,  he  had  rabbits  bought  for  htm, 
wWte  mice,  too;  also  a  s(juirrel.  life  was 
apparently  one  org)'  of  bewilik  ring  novelties. 

Then  liie  baby  ix^gan  lu  be  cunning.  If 
Comwallis  knelt  close  by  Mrs.  Tray  and  put 
his  head  closer  yet,  the  baby's  little  hands 
would  flap  against  his  face  and  delight  his 
very  soul.  One  day  when  he  was  enjoying 
the  feeble  little  blows,  he  suddenly  made  a 
remark  which  drove  Mrs.  Tray  to  give  his 
sister  to  Nellie  and  rush  from  the  nK>m.  The 
remark  was  a  very  .simple  one,  but  it  told  a 
long  story — it  .showed  that  Comwallis  had  not 
been  as  completely  distracted  by  his  new  life 
as  those  older  and  wiser  had  hoped  and  be- 
lieved. This  is  what  he  ^.ml  as  he  huddled 
liInT^elf  up  rlo<e  to  his  little  sister's  little, 
vumless  hands: 

"I  should  think  that  even  if  Mamma 
do<'sn*t  care  ever  to  sec  me  again,  -he  would 
like  to  see  Liainc — Elaine  is  so  dear,  and  little, 
and  funny.'* 

He  bad  always  called  the  baby  "Elaine" 
from  the  moment  when  Grandpapa  had  made 
that  s|>eech  to  Papa  on  the  day  of  her  cuining, 
and  no  one  had  been  able  to  make  him 
change.  Mrs.  Tray  had  tried  to  tell  him  that 
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the  name  was  too  big  for  so  small  a  young 

lady,  hut  Cornwallis  was  firm. 

"I  do  not  believe  in  nicknames,"  he  said, 
looking  into  Mrs.  Tray's  face,  with  powerful 
and  biting  innuendo  in  his  tone.  And  the 
mominjT  after,  being  in  his  grandmother's 
room,  he  had  thought  to  give  her  her  dose  also 
and  had  said: 

"  I  think  that  Elaine  will  enjoy  her  ride  on 
the  veranda  to-day. " 

\\  iicrcupon  his  grandmother  had  also  risen 
abruptly  and  left  him  alone  forthwith. 

You  can  '^e  that  Hfe  was  fa^^t  becoming 
a  very  mysterious  affair  al  Grand]>apa's  and 
Giandoamma's  house. 

The  weeks  went  on  and  on.  The  baby  was 
bepnning  to  make  little  pxirjjies  in  her  throat, 
and  lo  have  quite  a  good  deal  of  strength  in 
her  bits  of  finger*.  And  she  was  crazy  over 
Comw.illi?;  when  he  came  in,  ^-he  f]ui\  ered  all 
over  like  a  bird  that  is  making  the  twig  shake, 
too,  as  it  sings.  Cornwallis  thought  it  was  too 
wonderful,  just  to  be  allowed  to  be  with  her. 

"  She  does  not  make  up  for  my  mother, "  he 
^aid  one  day  to  Nellie,  "  but  I  am  very  glad  to 
hax-e  her  and  for  her  to  have  me. " 

\ellie  -tartcd  to  speak  and  then  stopped. 
It  had  been  decided  that  any  statement  to 
Cornwallis  regarding  his  mother  would  be 
worse  than  futile  in  existing  circumstances. 

The  next  day  was  another  of  what  Corn- 
wallis had  named  to  himself  "  the  new  kind  of 
Sundays,"  because  they  were  so  widely  dif- 
ferent from  the  happy  Sundays  of  other 
time, — those  Sundays  when  his  mamma  and 
papa  and  he  used  to  frolic  together  and  laugh 
out  loud  over  how  silly  they  were.  The  new 
Sundays  were  almn<;t  exactly  like  week-days, 
only  still  more  so.  His  papa  came  sometimes 
in  the  afternoon  and  looked  at  Elaine,  and 
patted  her  brother's  cheek,  hut  he  hardly 
*{xjke  and  almost  never  smiled.  Mrs.  Tray 
did  the  talking,  and  Elaine  lAs  afraid  of  her 
own  father,  and  cried. 

I'hiine  was  almost  three  months  old  now, 
and  all  her  black  hair  had  rubbed  off,  and  she 
had  funny  little  yellow  duck-tails  turning  up 
all  over  her  funny  little  yellow  head.  She  could 
shake  a  rattle,  too,  and  when  she  was  dis- 
pleased the  way  that  she  could  scream  was 
awful.  She  screamed  just  that  way  ujwjn  this 
particular  .'Sunday,  screamed  right  in  Papa  - 
face,  screamed  so  fearfully  that  Mrs.  1  ray 
had  to  carry  her  out  of  the  room. 

"You  sec,  she  doesn't  hardly  knou  you," 
Cornwallis  said  in  apology  for  the  little  sister 
whom  he  was  learning  to  love  more  valor- 


oualy  every  day.   "  She  cried  just  so  hard  at 

the  man  who  bMught  her  bed.  You  see,  T 
learned  to  know  you  when  I  used  to  live  yvith 
Mamma  before  she  came,  hut  she's  never  had 
a  chance  to  know  you,  and  I  guess  she's 
never  going  to  see  Mamma  ever.*'  He 
sighed  heavily  as  he  terminated  his  brief  ex- 
planaticNi,  for  he  did  sorely  long  to  know  what 
had  really  become  of  hi?  mother;  but  as  all 
his  questions  brought  only  the  vaguest  sort  of 
answers,  he  had  ceased  repeating  them. 

Papa  arose  and  began  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  room;  Cornwallis  remained  quietly 
seatLxl  on  the  little  stool  by  the  chair  that 
Mrs.  Tray  had  just  quitted;  he  still  held  in 
his  hands  a  toy  with  which  he  had  been 
amusinp;  the  baby  before  his  father  came  in. 

"Set  lierc,  Captain,"  hb  father  said  sud- 
denly, "  would  you  like  to  go  and  see  Mamma 
again  ?" 

The  woolly  man  tell  out  of  Comwallis's 
hands.   The  woolly  man  fell  because  the 

small  hands  had  become  suddenly  palsied — 
suddenly  palsied  liecause  all  the  blood  in  the 
child's  boily  wa>  {Kiuring  into  his  face. 

"Coif  I— evei^-see  h^  again?"  he  stam* 
mered. 

'Til  take  you  to-morrow, "  said  his  father, 
and  left  the  room  tn  the  same  sudden  way 
in  which  everyone  seemed  ^ven  to  rushing 

away,  these  days 

The  next  morning,  just  after  Elaine  had 
gone  for  her  nap,  Papa  came  for  Comwallb. 
Papa  wa^tn  the  runabout  with  Peter.  Nellie 
brought  Cornwallis  out  to  them,  and  they 
drove  away — a  long,  long  drive. 

"Doesn't  Mamma  live  in  our  house  any 
more?"  the  boy  a-kud  in  surprise,  when  they 
were  far  outside  of  the  city. 

"No,"  said  Papa,  and  said  no  more. 

Then  tlicv  came  to  a  most  beautiful  [sark. 
and  well  witliin  it  was  a  great  white  house, 
with  countless  windows  and  balconies.  There 
were  a  good  many  peo|)lc  all  about,  either 
sitting  down  or  lying  in  long  chairs,  and  ever 
so  many  gentlemen  and  ladies  all  in  white, 
vrith  white  caps,  walking  around.  Corn- 
wallis was  deeply  interested. 

They  drove  to  a  side  door,  and  he  and 
Papa  got  down  and  went  inside. 

"Now,  .Major,  listen  to  me,"  said  Papa, 
not  cxarth-  < m^dv.  but  in  ♦^iirh  a  way  that 
Cornwallis  felt  he  mi^si  he  obeyed,  whatever 
came.  **  Your  mamma  is  ill.  She  has  been  ill 
a  long  time.  She  may  not  know  you;  she 
hasn  t  known  anyone  for  all  the  long  time;  >hc 
doesn't  know  that  there  is  a  baby— any  baby 
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except  you.    You  mustn't  mind  what  she 
says,  and  yuu  miuitn't  mind  if  she  says 
nottijng." 
Papa  paused. 

"  I  sha'n't  mind  anything,"  said  Cornwallis 
stoutly.  "I'll  be  too  glad  to  see  her  again. 
She  can  ki^^s  me  all  she  likes,  you  can  call 
me  Captain  jinks,  and  Grandpapa  can  say 
Snoddy-boggins — I  won't  mind  one  bit,  be- 
cause 111  be  just  so  glad  to  see  her  again — " 
He  had  to  stop  right  there,  partly  because  Papa 
was  staring  so,  and  partly  because  the  biggest 
lump  he  had  ever  had,  had  come  up  in  his 
throat  all  of  a  sudden. 

Papa  held  out  his  hand. 

"Come,  Cornwallis,"  he  said,  calling  the 
boy  by  his  right  name  for  the  first  time  m  his 
life,  and  then  they  went  through  a  great  many 
sweet,  quiet,  white  halls  and  so  came  to  the 
most  w>nderfully  beautiful  room  of  which 
ComwalUs  had  ever  dreamed. 

It  was  not  the  delicate  blue  and  cream  of 
its  walls  and  ceiling,  nor  the  soft  green  of 
its  floor»  nor  the  pretty  brass  bed,  nor  the 
lovely  flowers,  nor  the  yellow  canary  singling 
in  the  window — it  was  the  mother  on  the  bed, 
the  thin,  changed  mother,  the  same,  un- 
changed mother,  for  whom  a  childish  heart 
had  sorrowed  >o. 

Cornwallis  approached  the  bed  on  tiptoe. 
A  lady  in  white  had  risen  and  stood  still  by  the 
head  of  the  bed.  and  Papa  stood  still  at  its 
foot.  A  door  opened  softly,  and  a  gentleman 
whom  Cornwallis  had  never  seen  slipped  in 
behind  a  screen,  and  the  gentleman  stood 
still,  too.  It  was  all  strange,  but  the  strangest 
of  all  wa»  the  mother  on  the  bed.  She  did  not 
seent  to  pay  any  attention  to  anything,  just 
lay  there,  looking  straight  up  at  the  l)ed- 
draperies,  and  her  son  saw  how  very  big 
and  hoUow  ber  ^cs  were,  and  4rbat  piiifal, 
thin,  bony  things  ber  soft  white  hands  bad 
become. 

But  still  it  w'as  his  mother,  the  mullicT  of  the 
old  Sundays  and  the  time  before  Elaine  came. 

"  May  I  kiss  her?"  he  asked  Papa,  looking 
backward. 

Papa  just  nodded. 

Then  Cornwallis  climbed  up  on  the  white 
bed — he  was  all  in  white  himself,  even  to  the 
white  bows  on  his  new  while  canvas  pumj)3 
— and  put  his  armsaromul  tier  and  kissed  her. 
She  looked  uj)  at  him  with  the  same  curiou.s, 
wide-eyed  stare,  and  then  she  frowned.  Corn- 
wallis didn't  see  the  frown,  because  his  face 
was  down  close  to  hcr.-».  and  he  was  hugging 
her  with  all  the  strength  not  needed  to  keep 


down  the  lump  in  his  thrr^at.  But  Papa  saw 
it  and  saw  her  move  her  poor,  bony  hands, 
and  saw  her  lips  tremble. 

"Speak,  Cornwallis,"  he  said  in  a  low, 
sharp  v:,ice.  "  Say  whatever  you  please,  but 
say  something." 

"Mamma!"  he  cried  loudly,  **it'$  your 
baby!" 

It  was  his  second  surrender.  He  had  just 
dropped  his  shackles,  apparently — at  least, 
so  far  as  one  parent  was  concerned — and  now 
he  sUpped  them  on  again  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  other.  Something  heroic  in  that  action — 
for  awc-year-old! 

There  v.'as  a  liush  like  death  in  the  room. 
Even  Cornwallis  felt  it.  Everyone  was  wait- 
ing for  sometlung. 

"  Mamma,"  he  cried  again.  "  please  call  me 
'  baby '  just  as  you  always  do. " 

Then  his  mother's  eyelids  fell  over  her  eyes, 
which  had  stared  steadily  so  long,  and  a  Uttle 
smile  chased  the  frown  from  her  face. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  in  a  queer  sort  of 
whisper,  "hell  sleep  here  to-nin^t — the 
baby — "  and  she  turned  her  face  in  upon 
Comwaliis's  clean  white  blouse  exactly  as 
Elaine  always  turned  hers  in  upon  Mrs. 
Tray*s  bosom,  and  drew  a  funny  little  gasp 
exactly  as  Elaine  always  did — and  went  to 
sleep. 

Papa  Uud  his  finger  on  his  lip,  and  Corn- 
wallis kept  jK'rfertly  still.  They  brought 
ever  so  many  pillows,  big  and  little,  and 
poked  there  in  around  htm  so  skilfully  that 
he  was  quite  easy  in  his  queer  jxjsition.  Hb 
mother  put  one  of  her  hands  up  just  a.s  Elaine 
always  put  hers  up  when  she  slept-  -her 
hand  made  him  think  of  Elaine's  as  it  had 
been  wlien  she  first  came — like  a  thin  little 
claw.  He  looked  down  at  ber  face  on  bis 
shoulder  and  thought  how  like  the  baby  she 
looked  in  e\  er  so  many  odd  ways. 

Papa  sttKMi  at  the  fo<il  of  the  l>ed  and  'smiled. 
Tlie  tear.-,  came  into  hia  eyes  soniclimcs  as  he 
looked  at  the  two  on  the  bed.  The  gentle- 
man who  had  gone  behind  the  "Screen  -•li[)[>e(l 
away  and  presently  relumed  with  two  huge 
portfolios  full  of  pictures.  He  gave  them  to 
the  lady  in  white,  and  she  set  them  u]<  one  at 
a  time  where  Cornwallis  could  see  them.  It 
was  as  good  as  a  picture-book,  and  he  looked 
at  them  with  interest  until — ^until  be  fell 
asleep  himself 

1  don't  know  how  they  ever  managed  it, 
but  when  he  woke  up  he  was  on  the  bed  in  his 
own  r(X)m  at  (irandmamnia's,  and  Grand- 
mamma was  sitting  weeping  beside  him. 
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"Oh,  Sugar-pl — I  mean  Comwallis,"  she 
said,  "you  have  saved  her — she  will  come 
back  to  us  now. " 

"Saved  who?"  asked  Comwallis,  wonder- 
ing if  he  were  still  dreaming. 

"Your  mamma,  your  precious  mamma," 
said  Grandmamma,  and  then  before  she 
codd  say  mt)re  (irandpapa  came  in,  with  the 
biggest  smile  Comwallis  had  ever  seen. 

"Well,  Skiddy — I  mean  Comwallis,"  said 
Grandfather,  "I  don't  think  much  of  goats; 


let's  have  a  pony — two  |X)nies — ten,  if  you 
like— twenty— forty ! " 

Comwallis  stared  at  him,  and  bef«)re  he 
could  sj>eak,  there  was  Papa,  too. 

"  Weil,  Captain  Ji — I  mean  Comwallis," 
said  Papa,  jovially,  in  quite  hisold  way, "  what 
shall  it  be-  chocolate  cigarettes  <»r  lemon 
drops?"  and  he  took  botli  of  the>e  articles 
(which  were  so  rare  and  dilVicult  to  prcu  ure  in 
the  place  of  which  I  write,  that  often  they 
could  not  be  lx)ught  between  Christmas  and 
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l  oitrth  of  J'llrs  out  of  his  pocket  and  gave 
thcni  to  I  he  -.mall  boy. 

"  Is  Mamma  come  home?"  he  asked. 

*'No,  Major — I  mean  Cnmwalli-. '*  ^.ild 
Papa,  blithely,  "  not  yet,  but  you  are  to  go  to 
see  her  e^^eiy  morning  from  now  on  and  put 
her  to  sleep  just  as  you  did  to-day — how*s 
that?" 

Cornwallis  did  not  even  notice  the  candies; 
he  clasped  his  hands  tightly. 

"  Oil.  *'  lif  -;iid.  ''  I  will  (1(1  anyfhiiii;  if  ju-t  I 
may  see  her  every  day  again.  I  wi]l  be  auitc 
still,  and  you  don^t  ncM  to  put  the  pitlows 
around  mc.  thank  you. " 

"Oh,  !)!es^  the  Su^— Comwalh's:"  cried 
Grandmamma,  and  then  she  bursal  into  more 
tears. 

Never  mind.  Snooks — I  mean  Corn 
wallis,"  said  Grandpapa,  lifting  liim  olT  the 
bed  and  carrying  lum  over  by  the  window; 
*'  let's  have  a  tittle  carriage  for  the  ix>nies,  one 
big  enough  for  you  to  drive  NelUe  and  the 
baby  out  inl" 

Comwallb's  eyes  flashed,  but  his  attendon 
being  attracted  back  to  Grandmamma  at  that 
second,  he  cAuld  not  reply.  Grandmamma 
was  weeping  still  and  repeating— much 
louder  than  she  realized — To  think  that  she 
knew  him — to  think  that  she  knew  him  I" 
He  struggled  down  out  of  his  grandfather's 
aims  and  went  back  to  his  grandnuither's  side 
and  laid  his  hand  u|H>n  her  knee. 

"  Doesn't  she  know  you  ^  "  he  asked,  wide- 
eyed. 

"No,  not  im — not  anyone — since,  oh, 
»nrf  abfnit  the  time  the  baby  came." 

Comwallb  stared  hxedly  ahead,  consider- 
ing. 

"  That  is  why  no  one  ever  s|)oke  of  her, "  he 
said  slowly,  working  his  big  problem  out  as 
fast  as  his  little  brain  would  permit. 

"I  thought  that  I  should  never  see  her 
again."  he  =ai(!  after  a  little  pause,  deciding 
to  lake  them  all  into  his  confidence. 

"I  thought  for  a  long  time  that  she 
was  gone  away  just  as  Nellie's  mother  went 
away,"  he  said,  looking  around  at  them  all, 
his  mouth  quivering  as  he  sjwke.  "  Nellie 
cried,  but  I  did  not  cry.  1  shouldn't  think 
that  you  would  have  minded  her  not  knowing; 
you,"  he  went  on,  very  slowly;  "you  knew 
she  was  there  and  you  could  go  and  look  at 
her — 1  haven't  known  where  -^he  was.  I've 
wondered  and  wondered  ami  wnnilered.  I've 
thought  alxiut  it  when  1  woke  up  in  the  dark, 
Fve  thought  about  it  when  I  was  running  my 
cars,  I've  thought  about  it  all  the  time  when 


I  was  playinc^  with  Elaine,  because  after 
Elaine  got  her  eyes  open  her  eyes  were  just 
like  Mamma's.  It  wasn't  any  use  ray  asking 
about — about  Mamma.  l)eran>c  nn  rtnc  would 
tell  me.  Kveryune  always  thinks  1  am  so 
little — and — and  calls  me  names — ^but — ^but  I 
don't  mind  names  now-^nd  /  wouldn't 
mind  if  >he  hadn't  known  me.  cither,  I  would 
have  loved  her  and  talked  about  her  just  the 
same.  If  she  doesn't  know  me,  I  will  go  just 
the  same  ever>'  day.  and  put  her  to  sleep — I'll 
be  so  glad  just  to  be  with  her  again — i — "  He 
stoppied  abruptly,  and  started  to  walk  out  of 
the  room,  but  in  the  httle  armchair  just  at 
Grandnvithtr'^  <\i<nv  he  fell,  head  forward, 
and  burst  into  tears  more  tumultuous  than 

even  Grandmamma's  own. 
His  father  went  to  him  and  gathered  him 

close  in  his  arms. 

"Oh,  why  didn't  you  take  me  to  her  be- 
fore?" Cornwallis  s<  ih!R  i  '*  I  waswhat  she 
wanted — I'm  her  baby;  i  always  was  what 
she  wanted.  I  used  to  run  away  from  her 
because  she  wanted  me  so  tight  always.  I've 
thought  how  I  u-ed  In  run  away  every  one  of 
these  days.  That's  why  I  let  Elaine  pull  my 
hair.  She's  never  had  Mamma  hug  her — 
she's  only  just  had  Mrs.  Tray— And  I  let  her 
pull  as  hard  a-  she  could  because  I  was 
always  thinking  how  was  she  going  to — to 
live — ^without  any  manuna—— " 

"Cornwallis.  stop."  said  his  fatlier,  \ery 
gently  but  very  firmly;  "grown-up  people 
make  mistakes  often,  but  we  are  trying  to  do 
right  just  a-^  nine  ii  as  you  are.  No  one  could 
tell  you  anything  about  Mamma  except  what 
would  have  made  you  very  unhappy,  and 
you  had  to  stay  bright  for  little  sister.  We 
couldn't  >iTiile  and  we  could  hardly  sjM?ak — it 
was  better  to  keep  you  so  that  you  could. 
Don't  you  understand?"  and  then  hejcarried 
him  away  to  a  quiet,  dark  room,  where  Corn- 
wallis was  soothed  l)a(k  In  calmness,  and 
became  lit  to  go  and  sec  his  mother  again. 

A  week  or  so  later  he  was  so  accustomed  to 
the  daily  visit  and  to  beginning  his  own  n.i]) 
there  and  ending  it  at  Grandmother's  that  hie 
merged  completely  out  of  tragedy  and  becanie 
a  sweet,  happy  routine  again.  When  his 
mother  l.et^an  to  watch  for  hi-  (  mninii.  when 
she  began  to  speak  little  phrases,  when  she 
knew  Papa,  and  wanted  him  to  sit  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bed  and  hold  her  other  hand — all 
these  were  the  events  <.f  that  summer. 

tjrandmararaa  became  ar>  cheerful  as  she 
had  been  in  the  long  ago  time;  Grandpapa 
whbtled  and  was  always  starting  to  say 
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** Snooks"  and  then  stopping  himself  short; 
EU^ne  was  usually  down  on  the  floor  trying 
to  eat  up  the  embroidery  on  the  hem  of  her 
dress,  and  gi\nng  little  shrieks  of  joy  whoi- 
ever  she  saw  Cornwallis,  ju>t  on  the  mere 
chance  that  he  might  be  bringing  his  hair  to 
her  to  be  pulled.    They  were  all  very  happy. 

And  then,  at  last,  one  day  the  telephoru 
hell  rang,  and  it  was  Mamma,  and  she  a>kc(i 
for  Grandpapa  and  said  to  him,  "Im  at 
home!"  and  nothing  else.  Grandpapa  came 
up  stairs  and  told  them  all,  and  that  after 
noon  everyone  but  Elaine  and  Mrs.  Tray 
went  down  and  had  tea  at  Comwallis's  own 
house, and  the  next  dayComwallisandNellte 
went  bat  k  there  to  h"ve. 

The  queer  part  was  that  little  Klainc  could 
not  go,  and  that,  while  «ff  route  in  the  Fear- 
less Kerosene,  both  Grandpapa  and  Grand- 
mamma told  Cornwallis  all  over  again  for  the 
hundred  and  fiftieth  tune  how  Mamma  did 
not  know  that  there  was  any  Elune,  and  must 
nol  be  told  of  the  fart. 

**  Won't  she  ever  know  ?  "  he  said  wistfully. 
"  Won't  I  ever  have  Elaine  and  Mamma  both 
at  once?" 

"Perhaps — after  a  while,"  said  Grand- 
mamma, vapucly. 

So  now  ill  t  ad  of  going  every  day  to  see 
his  mother,  CornwaIli<;  had  to  go  twice  a  day 
to  see  his  sister.  Elaine  was  becoming  abso- 
lutely irresistible.  She  talked  with  her  fore- 
finger most  intelligibly,  and  laughed  with  two 
dimples  and  eight  little  white  teeth. 

What  do  you  do  up  at  Grandmamma's? " 
Mamma  asked  Cornwallis  one  day  when  he 
came  in  to  ki'*^  her  f:n(xi-by. 

*"  i  play  with  my  things,"  he  said. 

"Come  here.  Baby,"  said  Mamma  fondly, 
and  he  went  straiG:ht  to  her  and  snuggled  i  lose 
to  her  side.  "  You  are  a  real  comfort  now, " 
she  said,  smiling;  "you  used  to  be  such  a 
horrid,  struggling  little  fellow,  ne\  er  liking  to 
be  loved,"  and  then  she  loved  him  witli  her 
soft  cheek  and  both  her  hands,  that  had 
ceased  to  be  bony,  and  were  white  and  pre  tty 
again.  ''You  are  my  own,  ownest  huhy," 
she  said,  over  and  over  again,  and  he  entered 
no  demur,  but  merely  kissed  her  in  return. 

"Do  you  remember,"  she  said,  "how  you 
used  to  hate  to  be  called  a  baby?" 

Cornwallis  laughed. 

"But  you  don't  mind  now?" 

''T  like  it,*'  be  said,  looking  merrily  into 
her  eyes. 

And  then  she  hugged  him  once  more  in  a 
peculiariy  choldng  manner  that  had  always 


seemed  to  g^ve  her  a  special  satisfaction, 
and  he  went  away  to  the  cunning  motherless 
little  sister  who  was  big  enough  now  to  clap 
her  hands  and  bat  her  little  blue  kid  heels 
against  the  rug  when  she  saw  Idm  enter  her 
room. 

**  Elaine  is  going  to  have  a  birthday  next 
week, "  Mrs.  Tray  told  him  this  morning. 

"  How  old  will  she  be  ? "  he  a>ked  with  in- 
terest. Elaine  was  tr)ing  to  chew  up  his 
thumb  as  he  spoke,  but  ht  didn't  mind  her 
little  ways— she  was  always  wanting  to  bite 
something  or  somebody. 

"She  will  be  a  year  old,"  replied  Mrs. 
Tray. 

"Won't  you  give  Mamma  to  her  for  her 
present.^'"  said  Cornwallis. 

"We  don't  know  just  what  to  do,  "said  Mrs. 
Tray,  wrinkling  her  foreliead  thoughtfully. 
"  You  see,  generally  when  a  new  baby  comes 
it  is  so  little  that  it  really  doesn^  matter 
much;  but  Elaine  is  so  big,  die  matters  a 

good  deal. " 

"Well,  I  should  say  so,"  said  Cornwallis. 
Elaine  had  climbed  to  her  feet  and  was  cling- 
ing to  his  eollar  for  support,  and  screaming  to 
attract  everyone's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
she  was  standing  up  just  like  other  people. 

"  .\nd  your  mamma  is  almost  too  weak  yet," 
began  Mrs.  Tray.  Init  just  then  Klaine,  in  a 
fen-or  of  womanly  indcjxrfiUoncc,  let  go  of  her 
brother,  and  instantly  sat  down  with  such 
violence  that  all  other  subjects  dropped  with 
her. 

Nevertheless,  the  grown>up  peofrfe  adopted 

Comwallis's  suggestion,  and  decided  to  cele- 
brate Elaine's  first  birthday  by  introducing 
her  to  her  mother.  Mamma  was  walking 
about  up-.stairs  now,  and  talking  and  laughing 
quite  like  her  old  >t  lf.  The  lady  in  white  who 
had  lived  there  so  long  spent  most  of  her 
time  reading  in  her  own  room — she  didn't 
seem  to  have  any  business  in  the  house  any 
more. 

On  the  morning  of  Elaine's  birthday  Corn- 
wallis went  into  his  mother's  room.  He  was 
in  a  verv  fresh  white  sailor-suit,  and  he  let  his 
mother  muss  the  collar  without  a  murmur. 
Presently  Papa  came  in,  and  they  all  three  sat 
on  the  sofa  together  and  played  Three  Bears^ 
just  as  they  used  to  play  long  ago. 

"  But  I'm  too  big  to  be  a  Baby  Bear  now," 
Cornwallis  said,  when  the  crease  was  almost 
entirely  out  of  his  trovisers  and  Mamma  was 
still  tumbling  his  blouse. 

**U  we  only  had  a  real  little  Baby  Bearl" 
said  Papa. 
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Mamma  put  both  aims  suddenly  around 

Comwallis. 

"Oh,  don^U"  she  cried,  in  a  queer  voice, 
"don't  remind  mc.    Do  you  think  I  don't 

know  and  remcmhor?  Why,  if  thi'  litlU*  thini^ 
had  liveti  it  would  have  been  big  enough  to 
play  here  with  us  now!" 

Comwallis  felt  his  father  start;  !h'  <lip|)ed 
out  from  between  them  instantly,  and  stood 
up  and  spoke: 

"I  don't  think  this  has  been  a  very  well- 
managed  family  lhi>  ytar."  lie  -aid.  indig-' 
nantly,  comprehending  perfectly  that  hii 
mother  had  thought  of  Elaine  just  as  he  had 
f  n  u  u'ht  of  his  mother,  and  sympathizing  with 
her  from  the  keen  standpoint  of  an  equal 
sorrow. 

•  Xow  <l«)n't  cry,"  he  said  sternly;  "no- 
IxKiy  ha.s  done  anj-thing  without  the\  rricd 
for  ever  so  long, "  and  then  he  wiped  his  eyes 
hard  with  his  two  hands  and  ran  out  of  the 
room,  for  he  and  ra[»a  hoth  knew  that  Elaine 
was  asleep  in  her  httle  carriage  out  by  the 
side  door,  waiting  for  a  good  chance  to  meet 
her  mamma. 

A  little  later  she  woke,  and  Mrs.  Tray  ami 
Nellie  and  Grandmamma  took  her  into  the 
sunshine-room  o£F  of  the  back  hall  and  tied  a 
bow  on  her  shoulder,  and  fluffed  up  some  of 
her  hair  and  smoothed  down  some,  and  jrave 
her  a  drink  oi  milk.  And  then  I  hey  carried 
her  up  to  Manuna,  who  was  quite  wliite  with 
expecting  her. 

Cornwallis's  heart  beat  very  fast;  he  stepped 
behind  liis  mother's  chair,  and  bit  his  lips. 

Elaine  was  dreadfully  frightened;  she<&dn't 
seem  to  know  that  she  was  in  her  own  house 
at  all.  She  looked  al  even  Mr>.  Tray  with 
a  most  dubious  expression,  and  her  chin 
quivered  awfully.  Papa  had  lii->  arm  al>out 
Mamma,  and  Mamma  said,  "  Ah,  but  she's  a 
very  pretty  little  thin^, "  and  then,  **  I  wonder 
if  she  could  sit  on  my  lap  for  a  minute,"  and 

then,  "  My  little  daughter!" 

It  looked  as  it  everyone  was  surely  going  to 
cry  tmv,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  Comwallis 
saved  the  situation.  He  just  iieejjed  around 
the  back  of  Mamma's  chair,  and  Elaine  saw 
him. 

She  fairiy  shrieked  for  joyl  Mrs.  Tray  put 
her  on  Mamma's  lap,  and  Comwallis  went 
down  on  his  knees^fore  her,  and  she  grabbed 
the  sailor  collar  just  where  the  bright  stripe 
ran,  and  bei^an  stuffing  it  into  her  mouth, 
while  her  hltle  feet  danced  so  wildly  that 
Comwallis  liad  to  catch  them  in  his  hands  to 
keep  her  from  maybe  hurting  Mamma. 


Everyone  bcjjan  at  once  to  laugh,  Papa 
and  Grandmamma  first  of  alL  Grandpapa 
had  gotten  there  also,  somehow,  and  Com- 
wallis heard  him  laughing,  too,  right  behind  . 
him.  When  Elaine  saw  them  all  laughing, 
she  laughed  with  them,  and  burying  her 
fingers  in  Comwallis's  hair,  just  screamed  in 
ecstasy. 

It  was  all  very  silly — and  nice. 
Comwallis  was  the  first  to  become  sober. 
"  Well,  it's  no  wonder  we  feel  hai>py,*'  he 

said;  '  we  all  know  we're  all  right  here  to- 
day, and  all  this  year  we've  been  crying  be- 
cause everybody  thought  somebody  wasn't. 
I  don't  think  that's  right  in  a  family." 

Mamma  put  out  her  hand  and  Dulled  him 
closer  yet  (by  that  same  unfortunate  collar). 

"Oh,  Baby,"  she  said,  "you  always  knew 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  iis  put  together." 

I  do  when  I'm  told  things  1  ask,"  he  re- 
friied  with  dignity. 

Just  then  \orah  came  in  with  Elaine's 
cunning  little  birthday  cake  on  a  silver  tray. 

"  Just  likeSug — I  mean  Comwallis's,  when 
he  was  a  baby, "  said  Grandmamma. 

"  He's  my  baby  yet,  *  said  Mammn.  pulling  , 
him  up  to  the  place  from  which  Mrs.  Tray 
had  just  lifted  Elaine. 

'•Yes,  I  am,"  said  Comwallis,  meekly. 
His  surrender  was  most  complete,  and  as 
soul-satisfving  as  only  the  yielding  of  love 
can  Ix;. 

Xorah  had  brought  u[)  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne, and  Papa  opened  it  while  Grand- 
mamma cut  the  cake.  No  one  ate  or  drank 
anything,  because  it  wasn't  a  cake  or 
champagne  hour  of  the  day,  but  they  each 
took  a  sip  to  Elaine's  health,  and  to  Manuna's 
happiness.  And  then  Grandpapa  began, 
'".•\nd  now  we'll  drink  to  .Sn — "  but  he  was 
arrested  right  there  by  the  steadiness  of  his 
grandson's  eve,  and  corrected  his  language  to 
•*  Comwallis'" 

Comwalli<  drew  a  deep  breath.  His  sweet 
lillle  Msler  wa>  never  to  l)c  tortured  with 
"Butterball"  and  "  Was-a-Wee  "  — she  was 
Elaine,  and  forever  Elaine,  and  that  through 
bis  own  clforts  and  his  cfiorts  alone.  And  he 
was  Comwallis  to  everyone  but  Mamma,  but 
still  to  be  "Baby"  to  a  mamma  was  better  - 
than  being  "  Comwallis"  to  a  world. 

So  the  young  General  marched  forth, 
head  up,  flags  fl.ving,  his  little  heart  drumming 
the  best  music  in  all  the  world,  and  hi-  soul 
serenely  conscious  that  out  o£  the  jaws  of 
victory  he  bad  snatched  a  final  and  most 
glorious  defeat. 
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EDITOR'S  XOTF—The  Corporal  ion  of 
Trinity  Churchy  New  York  City,  a  very  large 
and  vfeaUhy  Uittdowner,  possesses  many 
tenement-houses  thct  by  reformers,  philan- 
thropic!^, and  health-oflicers  have  o/'len  been 
tnadc  the  subject  of  bitUr  criticism.  This 
4Uiicle  aims  lo  dest  rihe  ike  Ociual  condition  of 
some  of  these  Triiiilv  lenetiwnts  and  lo  i^ivr  an 
idea  oj  their  relation  to  the  health  and  security 
of  the  eiiy.  It  also  raises  a  very  great  and  in- 
teresting question:  whether  the  good  wrought 
by  the  charitable  and  philanthropic  enterprises 
of  Trinity  equals  the  evil  wrougltt  by  the  tene- 
ments tkaf  finance  the  chariiies. 

ON  the  lower  West  Side  of  New  York 
City,  in  the  old  Eighth  Ward  and 
not  far  from  the  docks,  is  a  place 
called  Hudson  Park,  where  in  certain  poor 
piles  of  sand  the  little  children  of  tlic  tene- 
ments sometimes  come  to  |ilay. 

It  is  not  much  of  a  park;  a  little  slice  of 
rescued  city  space,  a  mere  glimpse  of  open 
sky,  a  part  of  a  dty  block  without  the  usual 
hideous  city  houses  and  set  with  weary  trees, 
uncertain  grass,  some  rigid  lienches — no  more 
than  that.  In  the  center,  a  curious  and  un- 
reasonable depression  adunied  with  some 
d<ui!)fful  classicism,  anil  at  the  rear  the  sand 
piles  where  the  chalk-faced  children  play. 
That  is  an. 

And  yet  you,  lo<<king  upon  it,  poor  and 
forbm  as  it  Ls,  feel  in  your  heart  an  im- 
pulse to  fall  upon  your  knees  there  in  the 
reck  of  tt»  filthy  street  and  utter  gratitude 
for  even  co  much.  All  ahout  yni  to  the 
south  blink  the  frowsy,  scaJy,  slatternly, 
bleary,  decayed,  and  crumbling  old  houses, 
leering  from  dirty  windows  like  old  drunk- 
ards through  bloodshot  eyes;  the  broken 
shutters  awry  like  deformities,  the  doors 
agape  like  old,  toothless  mouths.  AU  about 
is  the  hell  of  the  West  Side  tenement-house 


region,  and  cnmparcd  with  its  outward 
and  visible  signs,  this  maidenhood  of  Hudson 
Park,  albeit  w-clad  and  gawky,  is  something 
sweet.  You  think  back  upon  the  years  of 
drean,'  sfruuirle  and  contest  and  argument  and 
travail  tiiat  were  required  lo  secure  this  little 
island  of  sanity  in  the  fnad  region  around  you, 
and  wonder  to  yourself  if  we  are  all  perfectly 
crazy  that  we  tolerate  such  things. 

Drunken,  disreputable,  decayed,  topsy- 
turvy old  houses,  the  homes  of  thousands  of 
families  and  the  breeding- places  for  so  many 
children  that  are  to  carry  on  the  world's  work 
— ^who  owns  these  terrible  places?  Who 
draws  the  wretched  profit  of  their  existence? 

Trinity  Church,  holder  of  one  of  the 
greatest  estates  in  New  York  or  hi  the 
countr)',  owns  many  of  them.  This  is  the 
heart  of  her  possessions:  street  after  street 
is  lined  with  her  properties.  Here  is  Clarkson 
Street,  on  the  south  of  the  tiny  park — she 
owns  a  do/en  tenement  properties  there; 
Varick  Street,  crossing  Clarkson  at  right 
angles — she  owns  9Xty-»x  tenement  prop- 
erties there;  West  Housti.n,  noisome  and 
di!a[)i(iated — she  owns  tifty-one  tenement 
})ro[KTties  there;  upper  Greenwich  Street — 
she  owns  sixty-five  tenement  properties  there; 
Charlton  Street,  a  dreary  place — she  owns 
twenty- six  tenement  properties  there;  Canal 
Street  toward  the  North  River— she  owns 
forty-seven  tenement  properties  there;  Hud- 
son Street — she  owns  138  tenement  properties 
there.  You  do  not  think  well  of  the  appear- 
ance of  Vandam  Street;  Trinity  owns  forty- 
one  tenement  properties  there.  You  think 
Barrow  Street  down  here  looks  ancient  and 
seedy;  Trinity  owns  twenty-two  tenement 
properties  there.  Wherever  you  walk  in  this 
dreadful  region,  you  find  .something  that 
Trinity  owns,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  something 
that  you  know  she  ought  not  to  own. 

For  this  is  the  state  to  which  have  come 
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certain  cabbage-fields  and  swamp-lands  once 
(in  the  earliest  days  of  New  V'ork)  bestowed 
upon  the  church  by  the  careless  hand  of  the 
good  Queen  Anne;  (his  i<  the  Jans  farm  of 
the  ancient  days;  this  is  the  wealth  that  the 
sheer  growth  of  New  York  has  made  for 
Trinity;  and  this  is  the  fortune  that  by  the 
managers  of  this  remarkable  chun  h  is  guard- 
ed with  a  strange  secrecy  and  care.  It  owns  in 
the  city  pro|)erty  worth,  according  to  different 
estimators,  from  S  ,q, 000,000  tn  8too,ooo,cxx3. 
from  which  it  draws  an  enormous  revenue, 
the  amount  of  which  is  never  made  public. 
For  many  years  no  inve-iigatur  has  been 
able  to  ohtain  any  more  definite  knowlodi^e 
of  these  matters  than  that  this  is  tlie  wealth 
of  Trinity  which  she  holds  for  good  purposes. 

What  ?  Expressed  in  wretchcfi,  rotten,  old 
tenement-bouiies?  Yc&,  Expressed  in  hun- 
dreds of  such  tenement-houses. 

I  have  before  me  the  testimony  of  a  very 
eminent  authority  about  t  cn  cm  en  thou-ie'^. 
and  she  says  that  confirmed  tenement-house 
dwellm  are  as  a  dass  sickly,  anemic,  lethar- 
gic, and  show  unmistakable  trndcncies  toward 
cuustitutional  weakness.  Tuberculosis  has  a 
Strong  hold  upon  them ;  the  effect  of  tenement* 
house  life  is  such  that  the  third  generatbn  of 
tenement-house  dwellers  (if  yon  can  cnnrpive 
of  a  third  generation;  is  usually  of  an  inferior 
mentality,  without  intelligent  interest  in  any- 
thing, leads  dull  and  vacant  livt^.  and  fur- 
nishes recruits  for  the  reformatory  and  the 
state  prison. 

It  appears,  therLiore,  that  while  the  chari-' 
tics  established  by  Trinity  since  1857*  are 
trying  to  lead  men  upward,  the  Trinity  tene- 
ments, with  an  irresistible  force,  are  crushing 
men  downward;  and  we  are  tlurefore  pre- 
sented at  once  with  a  ven.*  meni«jrable  sj)ec- 
tacle  of  the  contradictions  and  inconsistencies 
of  this  our  mortal  state. 

BerauM'  if  the  tenement,  speakinc;  gener- 
ally, works  ill,  Trinity's  tenements  must  be  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  us  all,  Trinity's 
tenements  must  work  more  than  common  ill, 
for  they  are  the  wnr-t  tenements  in  Xcw  York. 

One  reason  why  ihey  are  the  worst  is  that 
they  were  never  designed  for  tenements 
at  all. 

They  arc  the  residences  that  a  century  ago 
began  to  showfromSt.  John's  Park  northward 

the  growth  of  the  young  city.  Two-story  and 
basement  houses,  most  of  them,  they  were 

•Trinity  w.as  invesliKatoii  in  iS«;7  l>y  a  Committee 
of  the  Stale  Senate.  One  result  was  a  rcjort  severely 
condemning  the  church  (or  ito  appaivnt  indifierence  to 
cbHTitabte  eaterprises  ud  teligioiis  Miievoleiiee, 


planned  in  ever)'  ca.se  to  be  the  homes  each 
of  a  single  family.  You  can  imagine,  then, 
the  results  wl»n,  with  an  amazing  parsimony 
in  repair^  and  alterations,  these  same  houses 
are  made  to  shelter  five  or  six  families.  But, 
unless  you  have  been  there,  you  cannot  pos- 
sibly imagine  the  horrible  dirt  and  neglect  and 
slovenliness  that  are  spread  over  so  many  of 
these  places. 

Is  it  not  strange  ?  No,  it  is  not  >trange;  it  is 
•  rilv  a  part  of  a  yellow  wii^ardrv  that  in  many 
way.^  gives  tp  the  management  of  Trinity 
Corporation  an  aspect  furtive  and  mysterious, 
that  seems  to  impel  it  to  many  courses  incon- 
si-tent  with  candor  and  to  bewitch  many  ^ood 
men  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  its  alToiiM. 
Profit,  much  profit,  very  great  profit,  lies  in 
property  of  this  sort;  it  yields  much  to  the 
golden  stream.  These  are  houses  that  old- 
time  tenants  built  on  land  had  from  Trinity 
on  short  leases.  WhM  the  leases  expired, 
Trinity,  folio \nng  a  consi'^tcnt  and  i>rofitable 
policy,  refused  to  grant  renewals — to  the  late 
tenants.  It  also  refused  to  purchase  the  house 
that  the  tenant  had  built.  The  tenant,  there- 
fore, was  confronted  with  this  situation:  he 
could  tear  his  house  down  brick  by  brick  and 
cart  it  away  to  the  dump  or  the  river;  or  he 
could  abandon  it  (as  it  stood!  to  Trinity, 
sometimes  for  nothing,  sometimes  for  a 
nominal  sum.  These  are  houses,  therefore, 
in  which  the  investment  of  Trinity  was  almost 
nothing,  possibly  an  average  of  S200  each, 
and  now  from  these  same  houses  she  gathers 
$40  or  $50  a  month  for  rent,  paying  out 
nothing  for  re[)airs. 

Some  of  these  houses  are  brick,  some  are 
wooden.  Very  few  of  them  are  fit  under 
any  circumstances  for  an\  human  habitation. 
Not  one  of  them  is  fit  for  human  habitation 
as  at  present  it  is  inhabited. 

J"a>tes  dififer.  I  know  that  the  vestry 
of  Trinity  would  be  terribly  shocked  at 
a  suggestion  that  the  corporation  should 
make  money  by  administering  arsenic  to 
people,  or  carbolic  acid,  or  deadly  night- 
shade. But  the  vestry  or  tlie  -landing  com- 
mittee thai  feprc^t^;u>  it  in  thoe  nuUer>.  has 
no  objection  whatever  to  making  money  for 
the  ror;>>ration  by  maintaining  poisonous 
tenements. 

As  between  tuberculosis  and  arsenic,  where 
lies  the  choice  P 

Suppose  now  we  turn  is-  fn^n  the-e  re- 
tlections  (which  may  lie  supposed  to  threaten 
the  sacred  basis  of  the  social  edifice)  and 
see  bow  the  facts  stand.  We  wUl  imagine 
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that  \vc  guide  a'  parly  of  inquiring  and  well- 
fed  ti»urists  to  whom  the  tenement-house  i> 
merely  a  name,  comfortable  and  genial  tour- 
ists, that  sleep  o'  nights.  \Vc  take  you  first 
into  one  cf  the  tenement-houses  that  hlink  out 
di-sreputahiy  about  the  little  park  and  gather 
much  income  for  Trinity,  a  tenement-house  in 
Clarkson  Street  near  Hudson.  It  presents  to 
the  street  a  dirty  brick  front,  scaly,  like  its 
fellows,  and  long  demanding  paint.  Come 
inside  and  see  how  you  like  it.  Four  floors 
there  are,  three  of  them  made  into  dwellings 
for  families,  two  dwellings  on  a  flcH)r.  An  old 
house,  very  old,  very  poorly  built,  verj'  llimsy, 
very  ramshackle.  Kverjihing  about  it  .seems 
going  to  decay.  The  halls  are  narrow,  dark, 
dirty,  and  smell  alximinably.  The  stairways 
are  narrow,  wooden,  and  insecure.  On  the 
second  and  third  ll(H)rs  are  interior  bedrooms 
that  have  no  natural  light  nor  ventilation, 
and  must  therefore,  according  to  the  Board 
of  Health,  be  a  prolific  breeding-place  for  the 
germs  of  tuberculosis.  A  horrible,  mephitic 
txior  and  the  dampness  that  clings  about  old 


cellars  and  sunless  courts  seem  to  strike 
against  you  with  a  physical  impact.  You 
know  that  in  this  heavy  and  sickly  air  is  no 
place  to  rear  men  and  women.* 

The  only  sanitation  for  the  families  dwell- 
ing in  this  dreadful  house  is  lo  be  found  in 
wooden  sheds  in  the  back  yard.  It  is  of  a 
nature  that  one  might  c.vpct  t  to  sec  in  Chinese 
cities,  but  never  in  the  foremost  citv  of 
America.  The  back  yard  is  a  horror  into 
which  you  .set  your  foot  wjth  an  uncontroll- 
able physical  revulsi«in  again.st  the  loathsome 
contamination.  It  has  much  rubbish,  it  is 
vilely  unkempt,  it  seems  to  e.vude  vileness. 
The  water-sup|)ly  in  the  house  consists  of  one 
common  tap  for  each  floor,  placed  in  the  hall. 
Formerly  even  these  primitive  conveniences 
did  not  e.xist,  and  the  overwrought  women 
that  live  in  these  houses  were  obliged  lo  carry 
in  pails  up  the  steep  stairs  the  water-supply, 
each  for  her  household.  'I'he  water-taj)  «»n 
each  floor  was  commanded  by  I  lie  new  Tene- 

*I  am  plrased  lo  state  that  this  particular  tniihliriKha^ 
now  liccn  sold  to  the  city  and  is  aUjut  tu  be  demolished. 


■  ■  "  a    1 1  fl 
»  •  •    B  fl  I " 


HUDSON  PARK     A  I.ITTl.K  BRFATHINT.-PI.ArT.  Fi»K  WVSX  SIUK  tHII.UKKX, 
WON  AKTKK  A  I.ON«;  ttJMKST. 


A  VACANT  LOT  WUKRE  THE  OWNKK  TORE  DOWN   HIS  HOUSE  KATMKK  THAN   I.KT  IT  I'ASS  INTO 

THE  HANDS  OK  TRINITY. 


ment-House  Law,  and  it  was  this  feature  of 
ihe  law  that  Trinity  most  opposed. 

In  the  rear,  reached  by  a  narrow  passage, 
is  another  tenement- house,  a  four-story  brick 
building,  occupied,  when  I  was  there,  by 
seven  families.  If  the  front  tenement  is  bad, 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  tenement  in  the  rear? 
Whatever  is  abominal)le  in  the  one  is  more 
al)ominable  in  the  other.  The  gloom  is 
worse,  the  ventilation  is  worse,  the  as|»ect  of 
dreary  decay  and  neglect  is  worse.  Some  of 
the  dwellers  in  the  front  house  can  get  air  and 
light;  most  of  the  dwellers  in  the  rear  house 
can  get  very  little  of  either.  When  the  build- 
ing was  new  and  clean,  it  might  have  been  a 
tolerable  place  in  which  to  house  horses — 
tcni|>orarily;  say  for  a  day.  It  was  never,  at 
any  time,  a  tolerable  place  in  which  to  house 
human  beings.  For  fifty  or  sixty  years  it  has 
been  unfit  for  anything  except  burning. 
How  would  you  like  to  draw  an  income 
from  the  maintaining  of  such  a  place?  You 
would  want  to  have  the  money  disinfected 
before  it  touched  your  hand,  would  you  not? 
Lest  into  your  presence  it  bear  some  od«)r  of 
the  rear  tenement,  or  some  bacteria  from  the 
interior  bedrooms,  or  from  the  filthy  courts. 

Come,  then,  into  the  filthy  little  back  yards 


at  the  rear  of  No.  20  Clarkson  Street,  and, 
l<K)king  over  the  rotting  fences,  you  may 
discover  a  ixruliarity  of  many  of  the  houses 
in  this  region.  The  front  walls  are  of  brick; 
the  rear  and  side  walls  are  wtxnlen.  On  the 
wooden  walls  the  clapboards  sag  and  sway 
and  are  falling  off,  the  ancient  laths  and 
plaster  are  exjK)sed  beneath.  Window  panes 
arc  broken  out.  ( )n  one  of  the  days  when  I 
was  there,  a  bitter  day  in  December,  an  icy 
wind  blew  through  these  apertures.  I  went 
into  some  fif  the  living-rooms.  There  were 
women  and  children  around  the  fire  in  the  one 
stove  that  cixjked  for  them  and  gave  them 
heat.  They  were  trying  to  keep  warm — with 
coal  they  bought  by  the  pailful  at  the  rate  of 
S16  a  ton.  They  paid  S5.50  a  month  for  the 
two  miserable  rooms — one  with  light,  the 
other  without. 

.And  what  kind  of  peo|)le  are  these  that 
dwell  in  such  quarters?  "  Foreigners,  likely, 
only  lately  recruited  from  the  hives  of  Naples 
or  Palermo,  and  finding  even  these  habita- 
tions not  much  worse  than  those  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed. "  So  you  think. 
But  these  are  not  foreigners.  These?  are 
Americans;  respectable  and  industrious  .Am- 
ericans.   They  are  old-time  residents  of  the 
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tlighth  Ward,  most  of  them;  their  fathers 
lived  there,  they  were  Ixirn  there;  with 
that  fatuity  that  is  so  common  and  still  so 
hard  to  explain,  they  cling  to  the  familiar 
regions  of  their  youth.  And  not  the  least  pa- 
thetic part  of  the  unfortunate  situation  is  the 
struggle  they  make  against  their  environ- 
ment, the  painful  effort  to  keep  their  poijr 
little  r(K)ms  neat  and  tidy;  the  cherished  old 
pictures  on  the  dismal  walls,  and  the  handful 
of  ornaments  on  the  shelf.  You  cannot  crush 
out  the  instincts  of  the  race  by  two  decades 
in  a  tenement-house;  but  you  can  in  four,  or 
five,  good  gentlemen  of  the  vestry. 

The  go<Kl  gentlemen  of  the  vestry  have 
strong  and  steady  nerves;  they  are  not  easily 
worried;  they  are  not  likely  ever  to  die  of 
heart-failure.  I  know  that  they  have  large 
and  well-grounded  philosophies  and  rest 
steadfastly  ufxjn  the  belief  that  a  Sjiecial 
Providence  watches  over  the  tenement-house 
region.  I  know  this  must  be  so  because  other- 
wise they  would  never  be  able  to  sleep,  under 
the  terror  that  the  condition  of  their  tenement- 
houses  must  inspire.  Of  all  the  tinder-boxes 
in  New  York  these  houses  are  the  worst.  If 
some  of  them  had  been  designed  for  the  ex- 
press purfxise  of  trapping  and  destroying 
human  beings,  by  no  possibility  could  they 


have  been  more  ably  arranged  to  that  end. 

The  old  wooden  walls,  the  old  wooden 
stairways,  the  old  wcxnlen  fl(M)rs,  drj'  as 
powder,  inflammal)le  as  oil,  are  only  a  i)art  of 
the  peril.  The  one  access  to,  the  one  exit 
from,  the  rear  tenement  is  usually  through  a 
narrow  passage,  or  a  tunnel,  maybe  three  feet 
wide,  sometimes  with  wooden  sides  and  top; 
sometimes  above  it  is  part  of  the  front  house. 

In  the  event  of  a  (ire,  these  tunnels  would  be- 
come almost  at  once  impa.ssable.  Thereu|X)n 
the  people  in  the  overcrowded  rear  tenements 
would  have  no  conceivable  chance  to  escape. 
Many  of  them  could  not  even  get  down  to  the 
ground  l1<K)r,  because  someof  ihe  houses  have 
no  fire-escapes.  Yes,  I  know  the  law  provides 
that  there  shall  be  such  things,  but  here  are 
houses  on  Trinity  i)roi>erty  to  which  this  law 
seems  never  to  have  been  applied.  There  are  no 
fire-escapes  on  the  houses  at  Nos.  32,  34,  and 
36  Clarkson  Street,  for  instance.  I  supjxjse 
that  technically  this  is  not  Trinity's  fault; 
but  narrow  old  wooden  stairs,  dry  old  tinder 
walls,  an  overcrowded  building,  and  no  fire- 
escapes!  Yes,  I  think  the  vestrymen  have 
g<M)d  nerves;  they  cannot  be  susceptible  to 
carking  care. 

And  how  alx)ut  the  rest  of  us  that  are 
not  obliged  to  lead  our  lives  in  such  sur- 
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foundings,  but  arc  h  1  i:  1  rot  hers'  keep- 
ers?' T  know  that  thrrc-  i'-  a  hrlief  more  or 
less  widespreud  among  us  that  tenement- 
house  dwellers  do  not  Imve  feeKngs  like  ours. 
They  are  differently  constitutcti,  tluir  filjcrs 
are  different,  their  ganglia  are  of  another  ma- 
terial; so  by  a  merciful  provision  they  do 
not  fed  the  pangs  of  pfjvcrty  nor  mind  dirt, 
darkness,  and  squalor.  We  should  mind 
such  things,  but  these  people  do  not,  because 
of  some  great  difference  in  their  physical  and 
mental  make-up.  In  fart,  they  are  said  to  be 
very  happy  in  the  station  to  which  Providence 
has  assigned  them,  and  we  really  should  let 
them  live  on  in  their  cellars  and  back  rooms 
so  long  as  tulK-r(  ulo-is  anil  ty[)hnid  will  :ilIow. 

1  know  this  view  must  be  correct,  because  I 
have  heard  it  uiiged  by  very  learned  and  wise 
persons, and  I  make  a  point  of  not  disp\itin<: 
eminent  authority.  Still,  I  should  think  that 
even  to  }>ersons  of  a  very  different  fiber  in- 
deed the  sensation  of  burning  to  death  would 
\)€  painful,  and  most  of  us  would  iirefcr  not 
to  derive  an  income  from  tinder-b«)x  houses 
that  are  mthout  fire-escapes. 

I  can  only  suppose,  therefore,  that  alioul 
this  matter  Trinity  Coqxiration  has  implicit 
faith  in  the  idea  of  a  S|x^cial  Pro\idence. 

The  Special  Providence  went  off  watch  on 
the  night  of  March  2g.  iSo6,  and  the  tinder 
box  at  No.  374  Hudson  Street  exploded  into 
dame;  for  it  seems  an  inaccuracy  of  speech  to 
say  that  one  of  tlie-.e  phu  es  merely  takes  fire. 
Of  course  the  wooden  stairway  was  unusable, 
and  the  unfortunate  and  trapped  inhabi- 
tants were  driv<  n  u  >  throw  themselves  from  the 
windows,  l  our  of  them,  two  men  and  two 
women,  were  killed;  about  a  dozen  were  badly 
injured.  I  gather  from  this  that  while  the 
filHTof  people  that  live  in  tenements  is  differ- 
ent from  the  liber  of  the  rest  of  u^,  it  is  not 
sufficiently  different  to  prevent  such  {xrople 
from  being  burned,  nor  from  having  their 
bones  liniken  if  they  fail  f:ir  enough, 

It  was  also  not  ditterent  enough  to  prevent 
some  of  the  survivors  from  grieving  over  the 
lo.ss  of  their  relatives  and  fmm  suing  Trinity 
as  the  responsible  cause  of  that  loss.  So  the 
whole  story  was  turned  up  in  the  courts.  But 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  thai  anything  ever 
came  eif  these  actions.  Sumehow.  nothing 
usually  comes  of  a  suit  against  Trinity. 

Bearing  in  mind  what  happened  at  No. 
374  Huds<;n  Street,  I  should  think  the  ves- 
try might  at  times  feel  a  slight  uneasiness. 
No.  374  Hudson  Street  was  a  fire-proof 
structure  compared  with  some  ol  the  other 


properties.    At  No8.        and  iQif  Varick 

Street,  for  instance,  is  an  ancient,  snrr}'- 
looking  structure  of  wood,  three  stories  high, 
and  there  is  no  fire-escape  at  either  num- 
Ixjr.  What  the  inmates  would  do  in  case 
that  tinder-l)ox  were  fired,  I  do  not  know; 
burn  with  the  tinder,  I  supjxjse.  The  fire- 
escapes  that  i  xist  on  some  of  the  other 
houses  are  makeshifts.  Perhajx  an  adult 
maiv  or  a  woman  of  average  weight  could 
get  upon  one  without  fetching  the  whole 
thing  away,  but  I  do  not  see  how.  Why 
worry  ?  The  houses  have  never  burned.  Hence 
let  us  conclude  that  they  never  will  burn. 

But  we  tourists  of  the  well^ed  and  better 
orders  resume  our  e.xciirsion  amon^  the 
habitations  of  the  lowly,  and  here  are  some 
of  the  places  we  enter;  no  better  and  no 
worse  tiian  others.  Human  Keings  at  tnally 
live  in  these  plates;  many  human  beings; 
and  pay  for  the  privilege. 

No.  365  West  Houston  Street.  Brick, 
three  stories  and  ba.sement,  four  families, 
rear  fire-escape,  dirty  l^ack  yard,  sanitation 
in  two  wooden  sheds  in  the  yard,  water  in 
halls.  .An  interior  hedroom  on  top  floor, 
where  an  old  woman  says,  "That's  all  right; 
we  gel  too  much  air  in  the  winter.*' 

No.  368  Hudson  Street.  Brii  ^ ,  1  ree  sto- 
ries, fire-escapes  in  rear,  small  yard,  ^^ani- 
tation  in  wooden  sheds,  interi»)r  Ijedroom. 

No.  342  Hudson  Street.  Three  stories, 
rotten  wcxid  in  front,  half  wcMid,  half  brick  in 
rear;  a  dilapidated  old  shack.  Fire-escape 
in  front,  house  occupied  hy  three  families  and 
two  stores.  Dirty  little  yard  hcaf)ed  with 
rub!)ish.  sanitation  hi  old  wooden  sheds. 

No.  344  Hudson  Street,  corner  of  Cltarlton. 
Three  stories,  wooden,  old,  side  fire-escapes, 
three  families,  water  in  halts. 

No.  85  King  Street.  Two  and  a  half 
stories  and  basement,  brick  front,  wooden 
rear,  eight  families,  including  one  in  base- 
ment, firc-cscajX's,  wooden  sheds  for  sanita- 
tion, water  in  halls,  no  gas  in  halls,  law  being 
thereby  violated.  Tenant  says  halls  are 
very  dark  and  thai  hei  ause  of  the  darknes> 
an  old  woman  fell  down  the  stairs  and  died 
of  fractured  skull,  (n  basement  Is  interior 
Bedroom,  also  one  on  first  floor.  Very  dirty 
and  repulsive  place. 

No.  84  Charlton  Street.  Two  and  a  half 
storfes  with  basement,  wooden,  very  old,  fire- 
escajx;,  four  families,  water  in  halls,  wooden 
sheds  in  yard  for  sanitation,  much  rubbish. 
The  basement  is  at  present  unoccupied. 

No.  196  Varick  Street  Two  and  a  half 
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stories  wiih  basement,  frame,  front  tire- 
esca|)e,  four  families,  one  family  in  the  base- 
ment consistin}^  of  ten  members.  Interior 
l>cdrooms  of  worst  kind  on  first  and  second 
lloors.  Two  wooden  sheds  in  back  yard  for 
sanitation. 

No.  198  V'arick  Street.  Same  as  alx>vc. 
Four  families,  front  tire-escape. 

No.  200  X'arick  Street.    No  fire-escape. 

No.  202  V'arick  Street.  Same  as  No.  196, 
four  families,  fire  escajx's. 

No.  204  V'arick  Street.  Similar  to  No. 
198,  but  yard  taken  uj)  with  sheds. 

Nos.  192J  and  igjj  N'arick  Street.  Three 
stories,  wtxxlen,  very  old,  in  last  stages 
of  disrcj»air,  no  fire-escajH-'s.  Old.  rottinp, 
W(K>dcn  jxirih  hanging  out  from  rear  of 
sec«)nd  lloor.  House  most  unsafe  in  ca.-«  of 
fire.  Three  families  in  No.  192  j,  two  families 
in  No.  192^,  one  old  wooden  shed  for  sani- 
tation in  rear  of  each  house,  dirty  little  yards, 
water  in  halls. 

No.  190  Varick  Street.  Two  and  a  half 
.stories,  wooden  with  brit  k  front,  no  fire- 
escape. 


N«).  39  Clarkson  Street.  Brick  front,  re- 
mainder of  wcHxi,  three  stories,  three  families. 
In  rear,  wooden  tenement,  three  stories,  three 
families,  dirty  yard,  four  rotten  sheds  for 
sanitation.  This  house  is  very  old  and  rot- 
ten, stairway  is  out  of  plum!)  and  looks  as  if 
it  might  fall.  No  gas  in  rear  tenement,  m> 
fire-escapes.  Owner  of  the  buildings  says. 
"Oh,  yes,  there  are  fire-escapes.  There  is  a 
wire  ladder  kept  on  each  tlcM)r. "  She  pays 
Trinity  $400  a  year  ground-rent. 

No.  41  Clarkstm  Street.  Brick,  three  sto- 
ries and  ba.sement.  No  gas.  Interior  l>ed- 
rcK)ms  on  second  and  third  lloors.  Yard  in 
very  bad  state,  sanitation  sheds  very  bad. 
.'\nother  tenement  in  rear,  very  old  and  dilapi- 
dated.   Both  have  fire-escajx?s. 

No.  32  C'larkson  Street.  Brick,  three  sto- 
ries and  basement,  no  fire-escapes.  A  tenant 
says  that  the  hatch  on  the  r(x)f  was  nailed 
down,  s<i  that  there  was  no  jx)ssible  est  ajx' 
that  way.  Tenants,  therefore,  neatly  trap|)ed. 
One  w(K)den  shed  in  yard. 

No.  38  Clarkson  Street.  Brick,  sheatheil 
in  woo<l,  three  stories.  wiKxlen  extension  in 
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rear,  seven  families,  no  gas,  rusty  old  ladders 
in  rear  for  firc-escapcs,  dirty  yard,  sheds. 

Almost  indefinitely  I  might  extend  this 
gruesome  list.  Indeed,  decay  and  neglett, 
misery  and  squalor  seem  to  brood  wher- 
ever Trinity  is  an  owner,  (iladly  I  would 
give  to  such  a  charitable  and  benevolent 
institution  all  jKissiblc  credit  for  a  spirit 
of  improvement  manifested  anywhere,  but 
I  can  find  no  such  manifestation.  I  have 
lram|jed  the  Kighth  Ward  day  after  day 
with  a  list  of  Trinity  properties  in  my 
hand,  and  of  all  the  tenement-houses  that 
stand  there  on  Trinity  land  I  have  not  found 
one  that  is  not  a  disgrace  to  civilization  and 
to  the  city  of  New  York. 

I  need  not  be  told,  as  with  much  virtuous 
indignation  I  shall  lie  told,  that  of  the  in- 
stances I  have  cited  not  all  the  buildings 
are  technically  owned  l)y  Trinity.  I  know 
that  well  enough.  And  I  need  not  Ix-  told 
that  according  to  the  Trinity  leases  the 
lessee  is  res|)onsible  for  repairs  upon  the 
pro|x?rty.  I  know  that  well  enough.  And 
I  need  not  1k'  told  that  Trinity  is  not 
technically  responsible  for  the  dirt  and 
the  misery,  the  poverty  and  squalor.  I 
know  that  well  enough.    But  the  land  is 
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owned  by  Trinity,  wherever  the  bricks  in 
the  building  are  not,  and  from  the  moral 
responsibility  for  these  conditions  there  is 
no  escafje  on  any  plea  I  have  l>een  able  to 
think  of.  To  rent  projierty  and  permit  it 
to  l)ecome  a  breeding-place  for  tuberculosis 
is  exactly  as  bad  as  to  rent  it  for  immoral 
purjxises.  Whatever  distinction,  therefore, 
the  gcMKl  vestrymen  may  draw  Ijctween  the 
buildings  that  stand  in  the  name  of  Trinity 
and  the  buildings  that  stand  on  Trinity's 
ground  in  the  name  of  this  person  or  that,  ^ 
is  a  technical,  and  no  moral,  defense.  I''or, 
however  the  title  deeds  may  say,  it  is  from 
this  pro|K'rty  so  conducted  and  so  crj'ing 
out  against  civilization  that  there  is  drawn 
the  income  that  year  after  year  ])ours  into 
the  mysterious  lotTers  of  liie  corjMjralion. 

It  seemed  to  me  after  a  time  that  I  had  no 
need  for  the  list  of  Trinity  holdings;  I  could 
pick  them  out  unaided,  1  could  tell  them  • 
as  far  as  I  could  .see  them,  tell  them  by  in- 
dubitable signs.  Whenever  1  saw  a  house 
that  looked  as  if  it  were  alx)ut  to  fall  down, 
one  that  looked  in  every  way  rotten  and 
weary  and  dirty  and  disreputable,  I  found 
that  it  was  owned  by  Trinity  or  stood  upon  *  ^ 

Trinity  ground.    Frequently  other  owners 
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seemed  to  make  some  effort  t«»  improve  their 
proiKTly,  or  at  least  to  keep  it  from  des- 
perate decay.  Trinity  seemed  to  make  none. 
You  can  see  side  l)y  side  in  some  of  these 
streets  a  tumbling  and  forlorn  old  hovel  anrl 
a  mcxlcrn  aj)artmcnt -house,  and  if  you  have 
any  familiarity  with  the  ward,  \ou  know  at 
once  that  the  hovel  has  something  to  do  with 
Trinity  and  the  apartment-house  is  owned 
by  b.'jme  one  that  is  struggling  hard  against 
the  conditions  that  Trinity  fosters. 

To  l)e  sure,  all  tenement-houses  are  bad. 
I  know  that;  all  tenement-houses  are  terrific 
indiitmcnts  ni  the  londitions  of  grab  and 
gain  and  splendor  and  shame  that  we  tolerate. 
But  how  comes  it  that  on  the  Kast  .Side  of 
New  York  have  iK-en  built  in  retent  years 
all  these  bright,  clean,  fire-proof,  and  sani- 
tar)'  flats,  in  such  numl)ers  that  certain 
regions  have  lx^en  transforme<l  by  them, 
and  life  for  those  that  dwell  in  them  has 
been  changed  from  direst  misery  lo  some- 
thing almost  suggestive  of  decency,  while 
Trinity  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind? 

How  comes  it  that  the  Astor  Estate,  owner 
of  hundreds  of  tenements,  has  pursued  for 
years  one  settled  j)olicy  of  improvement  for 
the  l)enefit  of  the  tenants,  and  the  Trinity  ten- 
ants have  been  left  to  shift  for  themselves? 


The  Aslor  Kstate  maintains  no  charities; 
it  has  no  missions,  no  hospitals,  no  Ik'<1s,  and 
no  Sun(lay-scluK)l  e.\cur>ions;  yet  I  am  |H'r- 
fectly  certain  that  the  balance  (»f  actual  g(M»d 
in  the  world  is  in  its  favor;  I  am  jK-rfeclly 
certain  that  to  obliterate  one  court  that 
breeds  lul)erculosis  is  ln'tter  than  to  s|)end 
$70,000  a  year  on  organ  music,  and  that 
to  provide  a  tenement  with  fire-e.M  apes  is 
iK-tter  than  to  preach  a  sermon  «)f  remote 
and  genteel  theology.  The  management  of 
the  Astor  tenements  indicates  what  even  a 
small  measure  of  civilization  can  do  in  the 
midst  of  barbarous  conditions;  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Trinity  tenements  .shows  what 
(allous  negleit  can  do  to  further  and  ag- 
gravate barbarous  comlitions. 

But  the  owners  of  the  Astor  pro|)erty  can 
see  at  any  time  evtr\-  lK)ok  and  every  d<x  u- 
ment  or  pa|)er  that  relates  to  any  part  of  their 
projHTty.  They  know  what  the  property 
is,  and  what  it  yields,  and  what  is  done  with 
the  revenue,  and  who  is  in  charge  of  it.  For 
ninety-four  years  the  owners  of  Trinity  have 
known  nothing  whatever  alxuit  it.  There  is 
no  growth  from  sec  recy  except  some  f»>rm 
of  trouble,  and  the  crop  of  trouble  in  the  case 
of  Trinity  is  large  and  various  enough  to 
overtlow  into  all  our  seed-lands. 
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Yet  I  do  not  see  why  the  crop  should  be 
reafwd  by  the  tenants  of  Trinity.  What 
have  they  done?  It  is  not  their  fault  that 
the  houses  arc  damp  and  dark  and  old, 
that  the  stairways  fall  from  the  walls,  that 
bac  teria  thrive  in  the  unlighted  rooms,  that 
the  hallways  are  rank  and  reeking,  that  the 
basements  are  full  of  horrible  smells,  that 
they  dwell  exposed  to  the  most  frightful 
forms  of  death.  What  have  they  done?  They 
are  not  responsible  for  the  vestry  and  stand- 
ing committee  of  Trinity  Church  ;  they  have 
nt)t  created  the  mysterious  methods  of  Trin- 
ity once  investigated  and  denounced  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New 
York;  it  is  not  their  fault  that  Trinity  is  a 
bad  citizen,  and  will 
not  improve  its  proj)- 
crty. 

You  say,  why  don't 
they  move  elsewhere  ? 
Yes,  to  Staten  Island 
mayl)c,  or  to  Yonkers 
or  Poughkcepsic,  all 
admirably  adapted  to 
Ix:  places  of  resi- 
dence. Dear  soul,  st) 
long  as  Trinity  offers 
a  tenement  at  S5.50 
a  month  somebody 
(in  the  conditions  of 
life  that  we  create 
and  maintain)  is  cer- 
tain to  live  in  it. 
But  how  does  that 
e.xcuse  Trinity?  In 
what  way  does  that 
clear  her  of  the  moral 
responsibility  for  the 
chalk-faced  children 
that  are  growing  u|) 
in  the  terrible  places 
she  owns  ? 

The  children!  Ah, 
well,  I  was  coming  to  them.  I  have  now 
in  mind  some  pictures  that  stand  out  alK)ve 
the  others  of  the  horrible  things  I  saw  in 
my  wanderings  here.  I  remember  one  place: 
a  tiny  and  scantily  stocked  store  in  front, 
the  living-room  of  the  family  next,  and  lie- 
yond  that  a  wretched  wooden  shed  used  as  a 
ljedr(K)m.  A  little  girl  lay  sick  on  a  l)ed  again.*;! 
the  further  .side  of  the  shed.  The  old  mattress 
she  lay  upon  was  filthy,  the  old  blanket  that 
covered  her  was  filthy,  the  floor  was  filthy,  the 
walls  were  bare,  the  room  was  a  cold,  cheer- 
less hole,  almost  dark,  for  the  one  window  that 
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o{)ened  upon  the  filthy  back  yard  admitted 
hardly  any  light.  The  child  lay  close  by 
the  thin  wtHnlen  wall  of  that  shed,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  that  wall  were  the  reeking 
back  yard  and  things  I  must  not  sjwak 
alxjut.  She  lay  there  in  that  choking  and 
fetid  atmosphere,  and  a  constitution  en- 
feebled by  years  of  such  existence  was  still 
battling  for  her  life. 

What  kind  of  children  do  you  think  will 
develop  in  such  an  atmosphere,  supposing 
them  to  escape  the  mercy  of  death  ?  The 
only  times  in  their  lives  when  they  can 
breathe  anything  but  mephitis  is  when  they 
can  get  into  the  roaring  streets,  and  when 
they  get  into  the  roaring  streets  the  trucks 

and  cabs  run  them 
down  or  the  police 
chase  them  oft  the 
bl(Kk.  Imagine  the 
eighteen  growing 
years  of  a  life  s{x:nt 
among  the  damp  and 
dripping  walls  of 
some  of  these  places, 
with  the  nauseating 
rubbish  of  the 
neglected  back  yard 
for  a  prospect  and 
the  darkness  of  filthy 
halls  and  stairways 
for  a  companion.  Do 
you  think  it  in  any 
way  wonderful  that 
some  lives  thus  led 
and  thus  trained 
should  turn  to  crime? 
If  you  wished  to  rear 
a  criminal,  do  you 
think  you  could  de- 
vise a  better  training 
l)Iace  ? 

Five  children,  two 
boys  and  three  girls, 
came  out  of  one  of  these  rear  tenement  halls 
as  I  entered  the  dirty  court  that  separates 
the  front  building  from  the  other.  They 
were  not  going  out  to  |)lay--the  children  in 
this  jierdition  do  not  play  very  much — they 
were  going  out  on  various  errands.  Of  the  five 
there  was  not  one  that  did  not  Ix'ar  some  sure 
stamp  of  the  tenement-house  curse.  One  of 
the  girls  had  a  running  sore  at  her  ear;  all 
of  them  looked  unwholesome  and  abnormal. 
They  were  dirty,  for  how  could  you  exix-ct 
them  to  be  clean  in  the  midst  of  all  this  filth  ? 
They  were  pale,  of  course,  for  they  slept  in 
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rear  rooms  and  inhaled  poison;  they  n'ere 

dull,  for  they  reflected  a  drean,-  cm  irof,in<  iit ; 
and  they  were  obviously  of  an  inferior  vitality, 
for  they  had  Ixrn  stujwlied  by  the  crushing 
misery  in  which  they  lived. 

What  do  you  think  tlu-  th  e  \\  ill  he  twenty 
years  hence,  providing  they  esc aj>e  the  tinder- 
iMNt,  tuberculosis,  and  cholera  infantum? 

But  is  Trinity,  which  draws  hence  so  much 
mysterious  revenue  and  disposes  of  it  as 
mysteriously,  indifferent  to  its  duty  as  a 
benevolent  institution?  Not  at  all.  L(K>k 
in  the  vear-Vnii  ik  of  the  parish.  Vou  will  see 
there  that  Trinity  muintain:»  trade-schools, 
parochial  schools,  Sunday-schools,  missions, 
many  kinds  of  philanthropy.  It  tcai  Ik  s 
girls  to  cook  and  sew  and  gives  military 
training  to  Ijoys.  V.vcry  summer  it  gives 
to  the  children  vi  'n>  Sunday-school  an 
excursion,  up  the  Hudson,  for  in-^fanre,  and 
I  am  asbureU  that  these  excursions  are 
delightful  occasbns,  and  the  children  are 
very  ha})[)y,  and  it  would  do  one  good  to  sec 
how  they  enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  the  sunshine. 
Every  chapel  in  the  Trinity  organization 
has  its  guilds  and  associations  for  charitable 
Work;  every  one  of  it>  clert^y  i-  thorout^hly 
impressed  witli  the  idea  oi  doing  good  in  the 
world.  But  the  fact  from  which  I  have 
found  no  cscajHj  is  that  the  money  for  th('>e 
excellent  excursions  is  produced  from  a 
living  inferno,  and  the  greatest  of  all  the 
mysteries  seems  to  be  this:  that  even  for  the 
religinus  and  benevolent  purpose-^  specified 
by  1  rinity's  charter  the  means  should  come 
In  this  way. 

The  crushing  influence  of  the  tenemcnt- 
hou^'  I  saw  its  perfect  product  in  one  old 
woman  that  came  to  the  door  in  answer  to 
my  knock.  She  was  sixty  ti\c  or  seventy, 
with  silver  hair,  and  she  looked  rospcrtablc 
and  decent  in  spite  of  her  surroundings; 
but  the  last  vestige  of  the  human  spirit  had 
long  been  f  rushed  out  of  her.  She  looked 
alx>ut  her  with  a  vague,  senseless  terror, 
and  she  cringed  and  fawned  90  pitiably  at 
every  question  it  would  have  made  you  soiiy 
and  ashamed  to  see  her. 

in  her  vision  there  was  nothing  left  but  dis- 


aster; the  coming  of  some  stranger,  the  asking 

of  the  simplest  question,  forelj<xicd  trouble. 
She  would  not  believe  that  anyone  could 
come  to  her  except  with  evil  intent,  and  yet 
she  had  no  idea  of  resenting  anything,  but 
only  of  tr\'int;  in  some  blind  \\a\'  to  pro- 
pitiate misfortune.  She  had  lived  in  tene- 
ment-houses all  her  life,  and  not  being  of  the 
kind  that  fmds  refuge  in  drink,  the  utter 
dreariness  of  her  surroundings  had  shriveled 
away  the  soul  of  humanity  in  her  until  there 
was  nothing  left  but  this  shape  of  jK-rpelual 
fear,  r.rand  triumph  ol'  our  civili/.atit>nl 
You  should  see  her;  she  would  make  you  feel 
so  comfortable  and  warm  and  full  of  content. 
She  was  dre- cfl  in  rags,  she  wa^  fjaunl  and 
bent,  and  in  her  eyes  was  an  unspeakable 
terror  of  you  and  of  me  and  of  all  the  world 
that  had  brought  her  down  to  this. 

Ah,  yc:,.  ]>Ic-sings  on  the  Suiuhiy  school  ex- 
cursions, blessings  on  the  trade-schools,  ble>.s- 
mgs  on  the  parochial  schools,  blessmgs  on 
the  fruit  and  flower  missions,  Missings  on 
the  organ  music,  blessings  on  the  chapel 
guilds,  blessings  on  the  contributions  for  the 
poor  of  St.  John's  Beautiful,  indeed,  are 
all  these  things.  But  while  they  keep  their 
wonted  way,  the  mill  of  the  tenement -house 
goes  on  crushing,  and  the  products  of  the 
crushing  stare  us  in  the  fare  with  Ufjly  t\iH-s- 
tions,  not  to  lie  answered  with  Sunday- 
school  excursioiis. 

So  runs  this  extraordinary  story.  Many 
strange  features  |H*rtain  to  it.  The  managing 
forces  of  Trinity  control  a  very  great  property. 
The  real  owners  of  that  pro|>erty  are  the 
communicants  of  the  chtin  h.  For  iiinctv- 
four  years  none  of  the  owners  has  known 
the  extent  of  the  proj>erty,  nor  the  amount 
of  the  revenue  therefrom,  nor  what  is  done 
with  the  money.  Every  attempt  to  learn 
even  the  simplest  fact  about  these  matters 
has  been  baffled.  The  management  is  a 
self-i>er[)etuating  Ixxly,  without  responsibility 
and  without  supervision.  .Ml  these  are 
strange  conditions.  But  stranger  than  all  is 
this:  that  a  Christian  church  should  be  willing 
to  take  money  from  «urh  tenements  as  Trinity 
owns  in  the  old  Eighth  Ward. 
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BY  the  entl  of  t!ie  se:i</in,  \v]uch  began 
with  his  meeting  Mrs.  Morpont,  Mr. 
John  FaircMld  was  on  the  friendliest 
terms  with  a  good  part  nf  New  York  society. 
If  you  are  a  pleasant,  <:;tsod  looking,  nice 
mannered,  rich  young  man,  this  is  the  almost 
inevitable  {»Qcess  of  destiny— provided,  of 
course,  thai  you  meet  Mr<.  ^Il'rpont.  At 
Mrs.  Morpont's  Johnny  met  Mrs.  Van  Holter- 
man,  who  liked  him.  At  Mrs.  Van  Holter- 
man'>;  he  met  Mrs.  Hart-Winthroi).  w!io  liked 
him.  At  Mrs.  Hart-Winthrop's  he  met  old 
Mi^  Elizabeth  Lacey,  who  Uked  him.  At 

old  Miss  Elizabeth's  he  met  ,etc.,etc. 

The  reader  can  fill  in  more  names  at  his 
leisure  from  the  society  columns  of  his  own 
favorite  New  York  newspaper.  And,  since 
johnny's  history  is  meant  to  !)<•  a  cheerful  one, 
nut  mention  will  l>c  made  of  those  who  did  not 
like  Mm — happily  they  were,  after  all,  verj'  few. 

This  was  the  natural  course  of  events.  But 
at  the  verv'  outset  nf  his  career,  Johnny  had 
acquired  a  taste  for  prodding  destiny  when 
it  seemed  a  laggard,  and  a  <£staste  for  the 
commonplace  fashion  in  which  events — left 
to  themselves — took  place.  His  mother  and 
sister  are,  of  course,  not  the  only  Western 
ladies  who  have  entered  the  fashionable 
circle^  nf  the  metropolis,  but  thev  arrived  in 
not  (juiie  the  usual  way — were  they  not 
Johnny's  mother  and  sister? 

Naturally,  there  had  been  curiosity  fell 
about  our  yoimg  man's  family.  Naturally, 
the  name  of  Fairchild  was  often  mentioned 
at  the  Colitny  Club  as  fashionable  women 
lounged  iii  the  smoking-room.  But  since, 
as  everyone  knows,  the  tradition  is  of  the 
strictest  that  lailie--  mu-t  nut  intrinhKc  the 
names  of  gentlemen  into  club  conversation, 
it  was  inevitable  that  talk  should  turn  oftenest 
upon  Mrs.  and  Miss  FairchikL 
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People  are  constantly  asking  me  about 
them  just  because,  as  a  girl,  I  lived  in  Pitts- 
burg. But  one  knows  so  little  about  those 
little  We-^tcrn  towns.  1  think  Johnny  Fair- 
child  himself  is  charming — "  it  was  Mrs. 
Dickie  Burdick  who  was  si)eaking,  thus  trans 
gressing  the  letter  of  the  law—"  he  is  dining 
with  us,  of  t  firtrso,  on  Tiieschiy.  when  you 
come,  Eva,  darling,'  turning  to  Mrs.  Morpont. 
"  But  his  people  may  be  horrors,  for  all  we 
know. " 

[As  a  bit  of  the  secret  history  of  the  West, it 
may  be  set  down  that  Helen  Burdick,  when 
she  was  a  girl  of  si.vteen  and  before  the  EUi- 

man  family  made  their  m(»ney,  had  visited  a 
school  friend  named  Mamie  Mattison  in 
Akron,  who  was  not — at  any  rate,  Helen  ne\-er 
met  the  Fairchild-  II<)\ve\er.  perhaps  one 
ought  not  to  infer  that  this  early  humilia- 
tion of  simple  Nelly  EUiman  could  influence 
smart  Mrs.  Dickie  Burdick.) 

"For  all  we  know"^"  plaintively  echoed 
Mrs,  Sanger,  a  dear  little  mou.se  of  a  woman. 
"  Why,  I  thought  Eva  must  have  known  them 
fur  \  e a r~ .  Or  how  was  it .  K \  a .  dear,  that  you 
got  to  know  Mr.  Fairchild  so  well?" 

It  was  a  question  which  Mrs.  Morpont  had 
already  parried  in  a  thousand  ways.  She  had 
lately  been  reading;  the  works  of  Mr  (leorge 
Bernard  .Slutw,  and  she  now  took  a  hint  frr)m 
his  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes. 

"Ibnv  -hovilil  I  have  met  him.''"  she 
laughingly  e.xclaimed.  "  1  saw  him  at  the 
o|KTa,  admired  him,  pursued  him.  A  note,  a 
statement  that  I  would  be  at  the  ciitranee  to 
the  park  in  a  blue  dress,  with  a  hat  covered 
with  cherries  and  j)ale  mauve  ribbons— 

"I  remember  the  hat,"  said  Mrs.  Sanger. 
*•  Virot,  waM-.'t  it:'" 

Yes.  So  you  .see,  of  course,  the  story  is 
true." 

Then,  with  an  instinct  to  gain  some  solid 
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advantage  from  this  fantastic  tale,  to  retreat 
to  a  |)oint  of  safety: 

'  So,  you  sec,  I  don't  know  the  Fairchild 
family.  They  are  probably  vulgar  Western 
women,  as  Hden,  who  shouM  know  the  West, 
suggests.  IvCt's  hope  Johnny  doesn't  bring 
them  on  here  anc!  raise  any  Imrrid  [)roblems. 
I  think  we  ouglil  all  to  set  our  face-^  against  it 
firmly  " 

"Ye^."  said  Mrs.  Dickie;  "  T«'Iinny  is  all 
ver>'  well,  but  if  he  tries  to  force  a  mother  and 
a  sister  down  our  throats,  I  don't  beHeve  it  will 
ever  do." 

Tlip  roader,  who  know-  alnnit  s*>rinl 
clinibcTs  from  the  \Vei.l  and  al>uul  Mrs.  l"'air- 
child>  can  perhaps  see  reason.s  for  believing 
there  was  something  in  what  she  said. 

With  her  usual  frankness,  Mrs.  Morpont 

tackled  Johnny. 

V(iur  mother  and  ^hU'r  will  lie  wanting  to 
come  on  here  next  winter,  1  supjKKSC, " 

It  was  the  day  after  the  conversation  at  the 
club,  and  Johnny  iiad  dropped  in  late  for  U\i 

"I  don't  know,"  repUed  Johnny,  with  a 
shade  of  anxiety,  one  might  have  imagined. 
"Of  course,  I  want  them  to  " 

"  Well.  /  don't  knriw. "  (he  lady  interrupted. 
"It's  a  risk.  Of  course  we  all  adore  you. 
You've  almost  come  between  me  and  old 
Miss  Elizabeth  Laccy,  I  may  as  well  confess  it. 
You've  been  the  only  new  young  man  fit  to 
talk  to  that  anyone's  discovered  this  season, 
and  I'm  proud  of  you  iiut  a  mother  and  a 
sister, too — well,  I  don't  know  Pe^-plemake 
it  very  hard  for  Western  women  here.  ** 

'*  Mother  is  perhap.>  just  a  little  difficult." 
conceded  the  young  man. 

"  Don't,  Johnny, "  Mr*.  Moqxjnt  tired  back 
at  him.  "Don't.  It's  not  worthy  of  you, 
and  it's  far  from  being  in  the  best  taste. 
W'hatever  your  mother  m.iy  hi-  like — and 
gpodness  knows  that  here  iu  .\mcnca  nothing 
need  ever  surprise  one — ^you  mustn't  forget 
that  she's  " 

"Good  hcavensi"  cried  Johnny,  and  the 
tone  ot  his  voice  really  made  Mrs.  Moqxint 
sit  up.  "Surely  jmu  (Udn't  think —  Listen. 
Of  course,  I  adore  you  all,  and  I  can  scarcely 
choose  between  you  and  old  Miss  Eliza- 
beth— ^well,  perhaps  I  can  |ust  choose.  I. 
like  your  being  gay  and  fashionable.  Per- 
haps I'm  a  snob.  I  like  you  for  hrin^'  tiu* 
smartest  woman  in  America,  as  well  as  the 
gireatest  dear  in  the  world.  But  my  mother — 
you  see,  I  didn't  inherit  my  taste  for  this  kind 
of  Kfe  from  her.   She's  the  sort  of  thing  you 


read  about,  but  don't  see  Perhaps  you  used 
to  here  in  .New  York  in  the  old  day>;  l>ut 
money  and  the  newspapers  have  >|x)ilcd  all 
that.  Mother's  the  old  school.  What  I'm 
afnud  of  is  that  she'll  come  as  she  always 
does,  just  to  do  a  little  shopping,  to  -ee  a  few 
pictures,  to  hear  a  little  music,  and  tlien  go 
home  without  bcnag  willing  to  mcel  anyone, 
or  to  get  caught  in  this  whirl  of  society  here 
Of  course  1  tell  her  --he  ounlit  (i>  do  it  fi>r 
Cornelia's  sake.  And  then  she  threatens  to 
put  the  }x)or  girl's  d^but  off  another  year.  I 
think — '*  Johnny  went  on  to  explain  at 
greater  length  ju-t  what  he  thonj^ht  of  his 
mother's  incurable  lendrncy  toward  ^iH.lu>ion 
from  the  world. 

The  reader,  who  know^  Mr<  Fain  hild  of 
old,  may  find  difiiculty  in  recognizing  thi:» 
picture  of  aristocratic  and  inaccessible  re- 
tinement.  this  figure,  as  it  were,  of  some  dis- 
tinguished cinii^'n'r  from  the  Faulxmrg  St.- 
Germain  prescr\ing  ujx)n  the  hill  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  the  sacred  flame  on  the  altar  of  ex- 
dusiveness.  (The  reader  must  admit,  how- 
ever, that  nowhere  has  ser%-ile  submission  to 
the  demands  of  truthfulness  been  claimed  for 
Johnny  as  his  distinguishing  characteristic.) 

Mrs.  Moqx)nt's  astonishment  at  what  s!ic 
heard  of  Mrs.  Fairchild  almost  equaled  the 
reader's,  and  had  greater  results.  For  im- 
Mu  diate  proof,  we  must  again  in.stall  ourselves 
in  the  club  smoking-room,  where  a  day  or  two 
afterward  Helen  Burdick  again  stated  her 
fears  as  to  the  Fairchild  ladies. 

Mr^.  Morpont  ■^poke  at  onre 

"1  hear  they  arc  charming,  "  slie  said,  a 
little  coldly. 

"  But,  l">a,  dear,  onlv  the  other  dav — " 
beg.m  Mrs.  Burdii  k.  staring  in  surprise. 

'"1  ean  scarcely  think  1  did.  I've  known 
about  them  for  years.  Naturally,  witliout 
that  I  shouldn't  have  done  what  1  have  for 
Johnny." 

This  silenced  Mrs.  Burdick,  though  later. 

when  Eva  had  gone,  Helen  wondered  lightly 
ju<t  what  Eva  had  done  for  Johnny  and 
whether— but  over  ladies'  club  smoking-room 
conversations  a  male  author  must,  in  decency, 
draw  a  veil. 

Another  incident  in  which  Johnny's  meth- 
ods will  perhaps  rei)ay  study  was  hb  re- 
<  i  plion  of  Mrs.  Moqiont's  suggestion  that 
he  should  join  a  parly  she  was  taking  out 
to  Tuxedo  over  Decoration  Day. 

For  just  the  twinktingof  an  eye  he  hesitated. 
And  if  "lie  wrre  to  intemijit  the  narr.itive  here 
to  philosophize,  one  would  say  that  young  and 
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socially  ambitious  people  arc  too  apt  to  think 
Tuxedo  in  the  hand  is  worth  Newport  in  its 
lovely  bush. 

"  Do  ask  me  to  the  c<»untry  later,"  Johnny 
pleaded.  "  I've  arranged  to  go  to  Akron  for 
three  or  four  days  Decoration  Day  time.  Of 
course,  they  would  lei  me  break  it.  but  it  is  so 
charming  and  delightful  there,  and  I'm  s*i  fond 
c»f  it  and  of  them.  Vou  know — don't  you  ? — 
(hat  I'd  love  to  come  with  you,  only — "  He 
stopjied  in  very  liecoming  boyish  embar- 
rassment. 

"You  shall  come  to  us  at  Newport  later. 
It's  really  more  amusing  there.  It's  quite 
right  for  you  to  be  fond  of  your  family!" 

"You  are  nice  to  mel"  answered  Johnny. 
".And  it's  so  nice  of  you  to  understand 
how  a  man  feels  when  he  has  a  family  like 
mine. " 

"You  make  me  long  to  know  them!"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Mor])ont;  a  result,  we  may 
mention,  not  remote  from  what  Johnny  had 
planned. 

So  much  prcliminar)'  spring  ploughing  of 
the  field  he  did.  His  har\est,  however,  he 
meant  to  reap  in  the  crisp,  cold  months  of  the 


winter  to  come,  when  the  meiro}K>lis  would 
be  again  alive  and  gay,  glitteringly  and  tri- 
umphantly fashional)le. 

Some  part  of  the  summer  young  Mr.  Fair- 
child  si>ent  in  the  Kast.  But  its  effete  pleas- 
ures could  not  altogether  withdraw  him  from 
Akron  and  the  family  "summer  home"  at  St. 
Clair  flats.  We  pass  quickly  over  these  s<v 
joums.  Charming  though  they  may  have 
been  to  Johnny,  we  suspect  the  reader  will 
prefer  the  more  fashionable  atmosphere  of  the 
East.  The  front  |x>rch  by  the  hurrying  blue 
river,  however,  gave  an  opjHirtunily  for  medi- 
tating mt)re  |)rofoundly  a  plan  <»f  campaign. 
Johnny  appeared  to  assume  that  after  Christ- 
mas his  mother  and  sister  would  come  East, 
and  that  in  due  time  his  friends  in  New  York 
would  l)e  theirs.  But  with  a  touch  almost  of 
hauteur  he  failed  to  explain  to  his  mother  and 
Cornelia  just  how  s(xin  and  how  he  could  land 
them  by  .Mrs.  Morp)nt's  side.  (If  one  likes 
Johnny,  it  is  hard  to  criticize  him,  but — this, 
as  will  be  seen,  was  perhaps  a  mistake  on  his 
part.) 

Let  us  delay  a  moment  to  consider  what 
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arnniuniiion  of  war  Johnny  found  lo  hand  for 
his  siege  of  New  York. 

Mr-.  Fairchild  we  know:  good  lu-artcd. 
but  a  little  pushing,  a  little  vulgar,  a  genera- 
tion, in  short,  behnid  her  charming  cmldren. 
Even  with  memories  of  her  son's  interesting 
descriptions  of  her  lingering  in  the  mind,  it  is 
impossibic  not  to  feel  that  she  wai  something 
of  a  handicap. 

But  there  rcmainwi  Cornelia,  a  somewhat 
amazing  product  of  a  small  Oluo  town. 
Johnny  himself  was,  as  has  been  hinted,  nice 
looking;  Cornelia  was  growing  to  be  almost, 
if  not  (|uite,  a  Iieauty.  Tali,  -lender,  with 
masses  of  gold  hair  piled  u\nm  her  head  in  a 
Strange  coiffure  evolved  by  the  girl  in  the  se- 
clusion of  Akron — a  ^re.ii  (  n.wn  of  heavy 
plaits  such  as  a  German  princess  in  a  picture 
might  wear— Cornelia  had,  in  the  mysterious 
manner  of  the  occasional  American  woman, 
caus:ht  for  herself  some  ';u«^pe-tii>n  of  a  dis- 
tinction almost  foreign.  Her  i>rother  was  too 
inteUigent  not  to  know  that  from  acquaint- 
ancc  with  parents  one  cannot  {xistulatc  the 
qualities  of  their  offspring.  He  wjuild  have 
admitted  that  in  himself  unexplained  new 
talents  had  flowert  tl.  \\  ith  affectionate  de- 
hVht  he  thought  lie  discerned  in  (V.rnelia,  as 
well,  some  hint  of  unex|iccted  genius.  Une 
asits  the  leader  from  now  on  to  obser\'e 
Coindia. 

January  found  Mrs.  Fairchild  in  Xew 
York,  but  in  a  New  Yoric  so  changed  tor 
her  that  >he  scarcely  recogni/cd  ii  Baflled. 
confused,  almost  broken  in  spirit,  she  li\  ed  in 
a  mysterious  atmosphere  which  at  once  de- 
pressed and  enraged  her.  For  example,  she 
had  exjwtrd  to  enjoy  the  accu'^tomcd  lu.xury 
and  cxcilcniciU  ot  her  lavuritc  W  aldorf -As- 
toria. Her  son,  almost  by  jorce  majeure,  pre- 
cipitated her  into  the  black  walnut  solemnity 
of  a  hotel  unknown  to  ha — the  Bettiiigham 
— muttering  darUj  to  the  frightened  woman 
something  about  her  having  gone  there  for 
so  many  year^.  Perhaps  Johnny  had  given 
some  faint  hint  to  Cornelia;  at  any  rate, 
that  young  woman  .somewhat  inscrutably  de- 
clared the  hoti-i  c  harminc;.  :ind  fH'havfd  a-  tf 
she  had  trod  its  corridors  since  childhood. 

What  followed  was,  from  poor  Mrs. 
Fairchild's  point  of  view,  too  heart-breaking. 
All  the  shimmering  visions  of  delight  which 
had  for  months  enraptured  her,  now  vanished 
into  cold*  thin  air.  There  were  no  lunches  at 
Sherr}''s,  no  dinners  at  Martin's.  In  tead, 
stodgy,  English-tasting  meals  appeared  upon 


the  tablii  of  their  own  sitting-room  at  the 
hotel,  and  were  paitaken  of  in  this  strange 
scidusitin.  Site  went  st  arccly  at  all  to  the 
theatres,  except  to  see  Mr.  Sothern  and 
Miss  Mariowe,  in  solemn  SJiakespeatean  ne< 
vivals.  The  oj)era  was  allowed,  but  only  in 
sta!!-^  under  the  hea\'y  shadow  of  the  over- 
hanging Ixixes,  a  vUe  position  which  could 
satisfy  no  one — unless,  perhaps,  a  poson  fond 
of  mu-it .  She  (^rove  up  Fifth  .Avenue  and 
through  the  park  in  a  discreet  brougham. 
Even  the  pleasant  hurly  -buriy  of  the  big  stores 
was  denied  her;  soft -voiced  tradesjHfople 
came  with  samples  to  her  own  hotel,  or  she 
was  attendeti  to  in  small  shops  in  quiet  ^de 
streets.  Not  that  it  much  mattered,  for  her 
^marte^t  clothes  hung  neirlei.te<l  in  (li(ir 
wardrobe,  Cornelia  joining  with  Johnny  in 
urging  u\)on  her  half-forgotten  black  gar- 
ments. Johnny  once  even  suggested  that  she 
wntild  look  well  in  a  bonnet! 

But  this  was  too  much  for  a  woman  who 
had  often  lunched  amid  the  dafttering  vtil* 
garity  of  Recmart's,  in  a  hat  loaded  with  -ix 
heavy  ostrich  [)lumes,  and  been  seen,  arrayed 
in  pale  blue,  in  a  prominent  box  at  Weber's 
Music  Hall,  with  a  jolly  crowd  of  Chicago 
peof  ile.  Bonnet,  indeed  I  Mrs.  Fairchild 
gathered  her  strength  for  rebellion. 

In  vain  her  son,  in  hushed  and  mysterious 
tones,  endea\x»red  to  calm  her  by  the  a>surance 
that  quietness  and  old-fashioned  habits  were 
the  only  smart  things  now.  .\ll  this  might 
have  been  xery  well  had  fa-hionable  New 
York  sat  hv  and  iield  her  li.md.  a^  it  were, 
during  all  this  dispiriting  quietness.  Bui 
New  York  did  nothii^,  and  Johnny,  to  all 
ap|x;arance,  did  nothing.  No  one  called, 
she  was  allowed  to  call  on  no  one.  She  put 
the  case  to  her  son,  but  as  it  is  unpleasant  to 
record  family  broils,  onlv  her  la^t.  solenm, 
exasi)erateri  -peech  shall  l)e  s^l  down. 

"I've  made  up  my  mind  about  you," 
she  said  to  htm.  *' You're  ashamed  of  us. 
Johnny.  Vou  don't  intend  to  let  us  know 
anv  of  vour  friends.  1  think  vou're  a  «iob, 
and  I'm  afraid  1  think  you're  '* 

Johnny  tlushed  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  I  know  it's  difficult  to  rmderstand. 
mother,  but  I'm  not  any  of  those  things.  1 
really  have  a  plan. " 

"  Yes, "  a.<>ented  his  mother  sarcastically. 

"  Ynxi  watch  " 

"And  wail." 

"Perhaps,  dear,  we'd  really  do  lietter 
than  vnu  think."  Cornelia  spoke  with  great 

gentleness. 
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"By  the  first  of  February,"  cried  Johnny, 
"  I  puarantfc  ymi  a  dinner-party  of  the  very 
bmartesl  ixx)pic  going." 

But  Mrs.  Fairchild  was  already  too  far  on 
the  road  lo  tears  to  be  recalled  st)  ea.sily. 

"  I  may  be  dead  by  that  time,"  she  prophe- 
sied gloomily. 

"  Let's  make  a  beginning  now.  Don 't  you 
want  to  come  to  tea  to-mofiow  at  old  Miss 
Elizabeth  Lacey's?" 

*■  I'm  sorry, "  Mrs.  Fairchild  was  still  angry 
and  red  in  the  face;  "  I'm  going  to  a  matinee 
with  Mrs,  Shnewalkcr.  They're  on  from 
Akron,  at  the  liollund  House.  I'm  Mirry  t<» 
have  an  engagement,  but  of  course  I  couldn't 
expect  that  you  had  planned  anything  for 
me." 

"  I'll  go,  Johnny,  if  you  like, "  murmured 

Cornelia. 

So  the  ne.vt  day  Cornelia  sat  by  old  Miss 
Elizabeth's  tea-table  in  the  famous,  shabby 
hu -^i-  on  t  he  sunny  sideof  Washington  Square, 

ami  old  Mi'^s  I'lizalieth  soon  calleH  her  a  dear, 
and  she  called  old  Miss  Elizabeth  the  same. 

"  I'm  almost  discouraged  alxiut  my  family." 
remarked  Johnny,  heaving  a  sigh  a  few  nights 
afterward.  It  was  after  a  dinner  at  the 
I'osier  Markintowns',  and  they  had  finished 
their  bridge.  "  Mother  simply  will  go  no- 
where. She  says  she  can't  bfx'ume  caught  up 
in  thb  New  York  gaiety.  And  although  it's 
quite  time  Cornelia  i  amc<nit.  <he  i-  almost  as 
bad.  She  goes  to  see  old  Miss  Elizabeth  and 
adores  her.  But  even  there  she  will  only  go 
t|uietly  anu  alone. " 

"I  mean  to  a-k  old  Flixabeth  about  it. 
She's  my  cousin,  you  know. "  This  from 
Rollie  Delafield.  "  I  don't  much  believe  you 
have  a  family,  Fairchild.  I  don't  at  all  believe 
you  have  a  sister.  My  opinion  is  that  you're 
an  orphan." 

They  laughed. 

Johnny  gravely  took  frf>m  his  pocket  a 
small,  seal-ljruwn  morocco  case,  with  gold 
comers.  He  opened  it  to  display  a  photo- 
graph 

**  My  sister, "  he  announced. 

Mrs.  Morpont,  who  hapi)enet],  <xidly 
enough,  to  be  there  at  his  elbow,  took  one 
look. 

"You  don't  for  one  moment  expect  us  to 
believe  that,"  she  said,  as  she  handed  it  on 
for  in^jiei  lion.  *' T  qxiite  understand  ymir 
carrying  this  photograph.  She's  loo  lovely, 
and  somebody's  sister,  no  doubt.  But  that 
you're  such  an  affecti<mate  brother  as  to  —  " 


**Oh,  it's  Cornelia  all  right,"  interrupted 
Johnny,  **  and  I'm  quite  in  love  with  her  my- 
self." 

RoUie  Delafield  drew  a  long  breath  and  re- 
luctantly handed  on  the  seal-brown  morocro 
case  to  Mrs.  Markintown. 

**1  can  believe  it,"  he  muttered. 

The  photograph  went  the  rounds,  and  soon 
the  room  wa--  I'ull  of  the  li.ulit,  pjay,  perpetual 
chatter  of  the  fashionable  American  woman. 

"She's  too  lovely — A  dear! — Such  a 
success  she'd  be — Really,  Mr.  Fairchild,  you 
must— Really,  Johnny,  you  will — "  and  so 
on  and  so  forth. 

"I  can't  do  anything,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Morpont;  "I  left  cards,  and  they  left  cards, 
and  I  told  Johnny  to  ask  them  to  lunch,  and 
they  couldn't  come." 

"They  are  too  tiresome!"  exclaimed 
Johnny  in  exas|)eration. 

If  you  had  asked  Mrs.  Fairchild  about  the 
matter,  she  would  have  said  that  she  had 
never  received  Mrs.  Morpont 's  cards.  Yet 
the  clerk  at  the  Bettingham  could  swear  that 
he  had  given  them  to  young  Mr.  Fairchild. 
And  if  the  ladies' cards  had  been  left  at  Nfrs. 
Moqxjnt's,  it  was  not  they  who  left  them, 
nor  had  they  ever  heard  of  any  invitation  to 
lunch. 

"  I'll  leave  ranis  on  them  to-morrow. " 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Monty  Rivers,  "  and  do  see  if 
they'll  lunch  on  Thursday,  Mr.  FaiicMId." 

"Yes.  Mrs.  Monty,"  meditated  Rollie 
Dela^eld,  "  I  could  lunch  Thursday." 

"Were  you  asked,  Rollie?"  retorted  the 
lady.  *'  Well,  you  may  ccmic.  if  I  can  get  Miss 
Fairrhilfl  Mr-  and  Miss  Fairchild,  I  mean." 

Need  one  suggest  that  Mrs.  Morpont 's  un- 
successful experience  as  to  lunch  was  re- 
floated? Need  one  hint,  to  the  reader  who 
Ijcgins,  we  hope,  to  know  Johnny,  how  it  ail 
happened? 

Several  other  ladies  made  advances,  with 
similar  results  'I'he  clerk  at  the  Betting- 
ham  is  perhaps  the  only  one  who  could  have 
told  much  about  it  all.  The  thing  became 
ridiculous.  These  were  the  strangest  West- 
erners New  York  had  ever  seen.  By  the 
oddest  turn,  advertisement,  which  in  their 
distinguished  refinement  they  so  much  dis- 
liked, wa^  jr.  -t  what  they  obtained.  To  some, 
its  uses  arc  swect— but  hajjpily  these  .sensi- 
tive souls  did  not  know  to  what  extent  they 
had  lu  eome  relebrities. 

Excitement  was  stimulated  by  one  brief 
vision  which  the  town  had.  At  the  opera  one 
evening,  toward  the  middle  of  the  last  act,  as 
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people  I)Cfj;an  to  tum  up  in  the  boxes,  Johnny 
was  i^cen  in  a  box  well  forward,  with  an  elderly 
woman  in  black,  discreetly  hidden  in  the 
shadow,  and  a  lovely  girl,  whose  graceful  head 
drooped  like  a  flower  uiuicr  it-  weight  of 
heavy  golden  hair.  She  was  intent  upon  the 
music,  and  seemed  to  notice  nobody,  though  a 
hundred  glasses  were  leveled  at  Ikt.  Im- 
patiently people  waited  for  the  curtain's  fall. 
The  final  leisured  wait  for  carriai^cs  [tromisc  d 
to  afford  opportunity  for — cU)sir  examina- 
tion, shall  we  say?  But  just  fiefore  the  end, 
when  a  high  K  of  Caruso's  held  the  house  en- 
thralled, some  faithful  watchers  observed  the 
Fairchild  party,  with  nervous  haste,  make 
preparations  for  dt  ])arture.  W  hen  the  lights 
flooded  the  house  again,  Cornelia,  like  Cin- 
derella, had  stolen  away,  ha\ing  been  seen  for 
only  a  scant  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Johnny,  next  day,  rcjx)rted  a  headache  of 
hb  motlin's.  Here  again  the  reader  must 
try  to  find  the  truth  for  himself.  Certainly 
Nlrs.  Fairchild  had  urged  her  son  to  see  a 
physician,  saying  that  such  sudden  and  pain- 
ful attacks  as  had  driven  him  home  from  the 
o])cra  the  evening  before  must  require  at- 
tention. 

Johnny  now  at  last  ventured  to  issue  in- 

vit  ations  to  a  selected  dozen  f<  )r  a  little  dinner  in 
u  very  private  room  at  Dclmonico's  to  meet  his 
family.  People  were  glad  to  come,  although 
Mrs.  Dickie  Burdick  rather  sarcastically  said 
f  liat  she  had  always  imagined  that  thi^i  period 
ot  pretended  unwillingness  to  meet  New 
Yolk's  rank  and  fashion  would  be  short. 
And.  in  a  kind  of  a  way,  curiosity  -.bout  the 
ladies  Fairchild  did  decrease  a  trifle.  Still, 
the  period  was  one  of  expectation. 

The  dinner  took  place  in  a  very,  very 
private  room,  and  was  a,s  j^ay  and  pleasant 
and  up-lo-dale  as  can  be  imagined.  Four 
more  or  less  degraded  negroes,  who  ordinarily 
.^;inp  rag-time  melodies  at  the  bark  end  of  a 
saloon  in  Sixth  Avenue,  now  entertained  the 
loveliest  and  most  fastidious  women  in  New 
York,  as  was  the  fashion  that  winter.  The 
host  had  spared  neither  thoui^ht  nor  expense, 
hut  alas!  Mrs.  1  aireiiild  had  had  another  of 
her  terrible  headaches,  and  the  de\ oted  Cor- 
nelia had  insisted  upon  staying  behind,  in 
all  her  loveliness,  to  assuage  her  mother's 
pain.   So  Johnny  said. 

The  day  after,  it  cannot  be  denied,  fash- 
ionable New  York  was  in  a  condition  of 
tension. 

It  has  been  along  time, "  said  Mrs.  Monty 
Rivers,  at  a  moment  during  tbeopera  when  the 


music  was  .soft  enough  to  allow  comfortable 
talk — "a  long  time  since  there  was  anyone  in 
New  York  I  was  willing  to  meet  whom  I 
couldn't. " 

Everyone  In  the  box  confessed  to  feeling 
somewhat  the  same.  The  Fairchilds  had  now 
been  in  town  dx  weeks,  and  no  one  could  be 
discovered  in  Xew  York  who  had  met  the  fair 
Cornelia,  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Eliza- 
In  tl),  who  was  singularly  reticent.  Many 
were  now  curious  to  meet  her,  e.xcept  ])er 
haps  Rollie  Delafieltl.  who  seemed  doubtful, 
and  a  discourager  of  enthusiasm  in  others, 
though  it  was  he  originally  who  had  seemed 
so  struck  with  the  \  i»ung  lady's  photograph. 

It  was  .shortly  alter  this  that  our  young 
gentleman,  after  dining  with  his  family  at 
the  Bcttingham — friendly  relations  bad  been 
reestahli'-hcd  —permitted  himself  a  moment 
of  expan.sion  and  scit-congratulation. 

**l  think  by  this  time  we've  convinced 
them  that  you're  not  the  ordinary  pushing 
Westerners. " 

"Pushing!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Faizchlld.  "I 
go  nowhere,  and  Cornelia  goes  only  to  that 
Miss  Lacey's. " 

*'  Where  she  meets  no  one, "  said  Johnny. 

"No  one,"  murmured  Cornelia,  with  a 
sigh.  We  hope  the  reader's  eye  is  still  on 
Cornelia. 

"Now  well  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot. 
I'm  giving  a  dinner  for  ^u,  really  giving  one 

this  time." 

"  This  time  ?  "  Mrs.  Fairchild  seemed  con- 
fused. One  might  almost  have  thought  she 
knew  nothing  of  the  ottu  r. 

lie  told  them  tlie  of  acceptances.  It 
was  impressive.  Johnny  had  taken  pains, 
and  this  second  affair  represented  quite  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  more  tlian  the 
ciylier  dinner  ])arty.  On  the  side  ot  la.-^liion 
it  was  absolutely  authoritative.  The  names 
of  the  gtie^t-,  di-.-eniinated,  a^  tin  v  would  be, 
by  the  press,  to  the  obscurest  liainlets  of  our 
great  country,  would  convince  everyone  that 
Mr.  John  Fairchild  was  "in  New  York 
society,"  and  that  he  had  now  landed  his 
laniily  there.  Johnny,  ordinarily,  as  it  is 
hoi)ed  has  been  made  clear,  took  no  very 
>eriiiu--  \ iew  of  the  iiTiportance  of  <i«ual 
position ;  now  for  a  moment  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  even  he  rather  rolled  the  names  under  his 
tongue.  In  a  chair  nearby,  his  mother  fairly 
languished  at  their  delicious  music.  Then 
Cornelia  sjioke. 

"  Would  it  be  asking  too  much,  Johnny,  to 
know  the  date?" 
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Next  week— Thursday. " 

ronii'lia's  f;uc  fell,  hut,  oddlv  enmigh, 
there  remained  a  kind  i»t  i winkle  in  her  eye. 

"Vm  so  sorry,  Johnny,  dear,"  she  said 
ever  so  gently,  "but  we're  engaged. " 

"  Engaged ! "  screamed  Johnny,  bounding 
from  hia  i>eat. 

"Engaged?"  cried  Mrs.  Fairchild. 

"  I  am.  at  least,"  protested  Cornelia,  blush- 
ing a  little  at  the  excitement.  ".Vnd,"  she 
went  on,  "  as  to  this  dinner,  I  actei)ted  for 
mother.  Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  dear,  and  I 
sha'ii't  now.  ju-t  in  nnlcr  not  to  satisfy 
Johnny's  curiosity.    But  we  can  t  go. " 

Them  was  rather  a  scene,  whOe  Mrs. 
Fairchild,  weeping  softly  in  her  chair,  la- 
mented that  a  mnthor  n()\^'a(lay■^  \va^  hrlp 
less  in  her  children's  hands,  Jolniny  in- 
dulged himself  in  a  tirade.  He  sketched  his 
-iiljtU-  -<  hcmrs  and  painted  in  dark  c  nlors 
their  iinoi  downfall.  He  threw  doubts  upon 
the  genuineness  of  Cornelia's  sense  of  humor, 
if  this  were  her  idea  of  a  joke.  His  tem|)er 
wa-*  '.cverely  tried.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  it 
almost  went. 

"All  right,  it's  off.  I'll  tell  everyone  that 
vnn're  poinir  back  t<i  Aknm.  I  don't  really 
see  why  you  shouldn't.  You  can  hnd  as  good 
an  insane  asyltim  there  for  Cornelia  as  here. " 

"Dear  old  Johnny."  His  sister  laughed 
softly. 

"-As  for  me,  I  can  at  least  go  lu  ki>ijie  L)ela- 
field's  dinner  that  night.   Ill  telephone  him 

now  and  sec  if  he'll  let  me  come  after  r.- 

fusing  once.  ^* 

He  went  with  an  air  of  determination  to 
the  instrument  on  the  wall,  and  there,  as  if  to 

exasperate  liim  further.  Cornelia  put  lier  arm< 
around  him  and  laid  her  soft  cheek  against 
his  endearingly.  I.,aughing  and  vexed  simul- 
taneously, he  hun^  vij)  the  receiver  and  dashed 
away.  Below,  in  the  hotel  office,  he  got 
Rollie  on  the  telephone  and  arranged  to  dine 
on  Thursday.  .And  in  hisconfu-ion  and  (les- 
pair  at  C<^rnelia's  behavior,  he  kej-i  liis  eye 
on  RoUie's  party  as  the  one  bright  spot  ua  a 
dark  horixon.  Cornelia,  and  to  his  astonish- 
ment his  mother,  gave  no  explanations,  and 
for  H'veral  days  Jtihnny  limited  his  attentions 
to  telephoned  in(juiries  as  to  the  health  of  the 
ladies  of  his  fainily.  A  strained,  awkward 
situation  for  us  to  contcmplntc.  T.ot  us,  too, 
cheer  ourselves  with  the  thought  of  young 
Mr.  Deiafield's  dinner. 

It  would  have  been  a  pity,  anyhow,  to  have 
Johnny  miss  it.  For  it  was  one  of  a  rather 
celebrated  series.    It  may  remembered 


that  society  that  winter  had  seemed  to  go 

in  for  cccentririty  in  entertaining.  Johnny 
himself  had  given  on  odd  dinner,  where  Mrs. 
Mortxmt,  deliciously  flushed,  had  basted  a 
duck  over  the  fire  in  tlie  kitchen  at  Sherry's. 
And  the  reader  cannot  have  forgotten  the  '^tir 
made  by  Mrs.  Vanbrugh  Swish's  party,  where 
three  trained  monkeys  from  Hubcr's  Museum 
and  an  educated  pig  assisted  her  corps  of 
faultless  F^nghsh  servants  in  serving  dinner 
to  thirty  "of  their  peers,"  so  some  harsh 
critic  in  the  London  Times  said. 

(Jniet  Httle  Mrs.  San^er'^  Roman  dinner, 
ser\  ed  on  ihe  marble  steps  leading  down  to  her 
swimming-jxjol.  helped  on  the  pace,  though 
there  were  stories  that  the  costumes  were 
pcrhnp-  just  a  little  too  —  but  it  does  not 
matter  now.  One  only  wishes  to  recall  to  the 
reader  how  that  winter,  at  almost  any  invita- 
tion from  tlie  really  fashionalile,  one  expe- 
rienced a  thrill  of  nervous  expectation.  Of 
course,  it  was  impos»ble  to  invent  something 
new  for  every  evening,  so  many  dinners  even 

that  rear  were  eaten  in  comparative  p<'ace. 
And  Rollie  Dclalield  was  actually  c<)mmitled 
to  nothing  beyond  feeding  his  guests.  But 
he  was  alleged  to  have  hinted  darkly  at  sur- 

f>rises  in  store,  and  it  was  felt,  perhaps,  that 
rom  him  were  the  maddest  and  strangest 
things  to  be  ho])ed.  Johnny  took  a  kind  of 
lugubrious  pleasure  in  the  pro>.peef  of  this 
party,  since  Ivis  own  had  so  ignominiously 
fallen  through. 

It  was  about  8.15  of  tlu  (  lock  a>  Johnny 
approached  Sherry's  that  evening.  He  was 
in  ordinary,  though  of  course  very  elegant, 
e\'ening  dress.  Part  of  the  novelty  of  Rollie's 
partv  was  that  it  reqnired  no  si>ecial  COStumes 
lor  the  guests.  Johnny,  divested  of  his  over- 
coat, entered  the  room.  His  first  observation 
was  that  Rollie  had  secured  most  of  the  guests 
Johnny  himself  had  originally  had  for  this 
>amc  night.  The  second  was  that  in  the 
center  of  the  r4Mim,  obsi  uring  Rollie,  v  im  was 
doubtless  at  the  other  end  nf  iL  <i(M)d  ohl  Miss 
Elizabeth  Lacey.  Old  -Miss  ilUzabcth-  who 
never  dined  in  restaurants,  who  hated  all 
modem  eccentricities.  For  one  instant  of 
al)erra(ion  it  came  across  Johnny  that  she  was 
probably  going  to  ljla(k  her  face  and  sing 
vulgar  coon  songs;  at  least,  that  some  such 
thing  as  this  was-  Rollie's  svirprise.  Thvn  he 
saw  that,  as  she  perceived  his  ea:rance,  old 
Miss  Elizabeth  was  moWng  forward,  obviously 
to  greet  him,  and  he  suddenly  realized  that 
everyone  in  the  room  had  stopped  talkuig 
and  that  he  iiiniselt  was  the  object  of  eveiy- 
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one's  curiosity.  For  an  instant,  a  chill  of 
apprehension  ran  over  liirn.  He  wondered 
wIicUrt  he  hud  forgotlcu  lo  wear  a  lie,  or  to 
bru^h  his  hair,  or  to  put  on  his  trousers. 

"You'll  have  to  forgive  <■  me, "  was  the 
amasing  way  old  .  Mu>^  £lizal>eth  began. 

Rollie  made  me  do  it,  and  keep  it  a  secret, 
too.    And,  of  course,  he's  my  C()u^in. " 

Johnny  stnrcd  nt  lier  uncomprehendingly.  . 

"  But  you  like  him,  don't  you  ?  " 
Who  ?  Rollie  ?  "  stammered  Johnny.  '*  Yes, 
of  cnurse. " 

I'hen  the  people  in  the  room  moved  a:!>ide  a 
little  and  at  the  farther  end  he  saw  his  host. 
By  him  sto<xi,  of  all  people,  Conu  lia.  johnny':^ 
own  Cornelia,  in  a  lovely  pale-blue  frn<  k  he 
had  never  seen  nor  heard  of,  blu>hin}j;  a  hale, 
and  looking  at  Rollie  with  the  strangest 
intimate  kind  of  air.  Near  iiy.  Mr-,  Fair 
tliiid,  still  in  discreet  black,  but  wearing  her 
pearls,  was  shaking  various  fashionable  ladies 
by  the  hand  with  all  the  air  of  one  receiving 
compliments  and  rnngratulations. 

.\s  one  in  a  dream,  Johnny  continued  to 
advance.  What  ComeBa  did  was  certainly 
odd  at  n  hinj^c  dinner  party.  Slie  --waved 
toward  her  brother  with  that  lovely  jwetic 
grace  for  which  she  is  still  famous,  and  kissed 
him  on  the  check.  Her  eyes  were  soft  with 
tears,  yet  happier  than  be  hiad  ever  seen  them. 


"  I've  know  II  her  almost  a  month,  old  man 
— seen  her  almost  every  day  at  ("nu^in  FAha- 
belh's,"  said  Rollie.  "So  you  can  t  blame 
me.   I  hope  it's  all  right." 

"It  \vn<  tlie  only  way,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Dickie  Burdick.  "If  Rollie  doesn't  marry 
her,  we  sha'n't  see  anj-thing  of  her.  You're 
so  ,sting)'  with  her,  and  your  mother's  such  a 
delightful,  old-fashioned,  retiring,  arislocrulic 
woman.  It's  deligliUul  to  mc,  Johnny,  to 
feel  that  we  Middle- Westerners  can  surprise 
thcM-  New  ^'orkt■rs  in  thai  wav  " 

Mrs.  Fairchiid  had  moved  nearer. 

"Yes,'*  she  interrupted,  and  now  it  was 
apparent  that  ^he  at  last  undrr-tood  some- 
thing of  her  gifted  son's  oritrinal  --rlieme  and 
was  even  herself  touched  wiih  sonu-iliing 
of  Johnny's  and  Cornelia's  fi^nius.  "Yes," 
■>he  went  nn,  "  I'm  al\va\  telling  Johnny  that 
tiie  only  }xj.ssiblc  tiling  socially  is  to  make  no 
effort,  but  to  let  things  come  as  they  will. " 

"Isn't  mother  wonderful?"  whi>j)eted 
Curnelia  in  her  brother'^  ear  '  And  vou 
iiu  enleJ  her.  .\nfl  me,  Iik».  Atid  bie»  you 
for  it.  Vou  won't  mind  too  much,  dear,  if 
this  ?  V  a  iuke  on  vi im  •' " 

Thus  Rollie  Delatield's  dinner  was  the  most 
eccentric  and  successful  of  the  winter.  And 
the  joke,  even  if  you  like  Johnny,  was  not  on 
him  much  more  than  he  deserved. 


Telling  Her 

By  CHARLES  BUXTON  GOING 

"1  l^yHKX  the  hedge  blows. 
\/\/     Sparrow  and  linnet 
~  '   Through  the  green  cover 
Warble:  "Begin  it' 

Tell  her  (oh,  ha.ste  lo  her!),  tell  her  you  love  hart 
Tell  her  this  mmute!" 

When  the  leaf  glows 
And  the  haws  soften, 

Robins  call  gailv: 
"Tell  it  her  often': 

Tell  her  (oh,  stand  by  her!),  tell  it  her  daily, 
Over  and  often  I" 

The<i,  when  it  snows, 
Wrens,  growing  lx)lder, 
Vr^e  it;  "Caress  her! 
Hold  her,  man,  hold  her! 

Tell  her  (oh»  cling  to  her!),  tell  her— God  bless  her!— 
Love  grows  no  colder! 
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"'NAME  O'  HEAVES,  SI-IPI'V!'    SAYS  I,  '  WHAT'S  THAT?"' 

Patsy  Moran  and  the  Trappings 

of  Chivalry 

By  ARTHUR  SULLIVANT  HOFFMAN 

lllustraiions  by  Emlen  McConnell 


LISTEN*,  thin,"  said  Patsy,  n.mfortal.ly 
cnscomwl  with  his  friend  Tim  in  his 
«)\vn  room  on  Avi-nue  A,  "if  yv  would 
hear  of  a  umbrageous  evenin',  and  im  idental 
why  I've  g(»t  it  in  for  SIi|>py  Johnson — 
the  sin-faced  omadhaun — and  \ku\  m  ran  to 
him! 

"To  begin  with,  he  was  knowin'  no  more 
of  the  insides  of  the  house  we  was  to  make  our 
haul  from,  up  on  Riverside  Drive,  than  ye 
know  about  nursin'-bottles,  which  ain't  more 
than  would  be  g(K)d  for  the  baby.  With  ail 
his  philanderin'  with  wan  of  the  maids,  all 
SHppy  knowcd  was  this — and  do  ye  mark  it 
well  yoursilf  so  ye  can  f(jllow  me  easy — that 
they  was  three  in  the  family — old  man  Pet- 


tcnby,  what  run  to  bo<iks,  his  sister,  and  a 
young  girl — Miss  Howard — what  was  a  ward 
to  him.  Visitin'  thim  and  courtin'  the  girl 
was  wan  of  thim  English  lords,  lie  the  same 
token,  they  was  also  the  old  gintleman's 
nephew,  who  wasn't  stayin'  at  the  house  Imt 
come  ])retty  dose  to  it  on  account  of  the  girl 
bein'  there.  Fix  thim  i>oints  in  y«»ur  mind, 
and  I'll  be  addin'  sf)me  fa(  ts  as  I  go  on  to  keep 
ihim  from  natlin'  nmnd. 

"We  wint  Winsday  betause  of  they  bein'  a 
dinner-party  ^^n  thin,  and  we  was  to  slip  in 
with  the  dark  of  early  evenin',  whin  the  rear 
of  the  house  was  o|)en  and  \hc  .senants  havin' 
natural  troubles  of  their  own,  and  lay  quiet 
till  the  feed  begun  gittin'  noisy.    Did  iver  ye 
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bear  the  like  of  that  for  any  wan  with  a  brain 
harder  than  a  fresh  eg^? 

'MUit  v:c  done  it,  thanks  to  me  scein'  it 
through— leastways  as  far  as  the  hidin'.  Vc 
might  almost  as  well  'a'  tried  to  find  a  hidin'- 
placeOQ  the  out>idc  of  a  ]x)ol-hall,  and  Ijc  the 
time  we  rearhotl  tlu-  third  lloor  I  wa-  feelin' 
a  bit  ncn'ous,  tliougli  ilie  iam  ly  \va>  all  wan 
flight  down  on  the  sicond  floor,  drissin'  thim- 
sWvv^.  ^^'e  wint  into  the  libr'y  nmrn.  and 
starin'  at  mc  as  we  come  in  the  door  was  the 
most  outrageous  and  bediviled  human  image 
I  ivcr  seen,  with  the  light  glintin'  off  it  scarcy. 

*"Xame  o'  heaven,  Slippy'.'  says  I,  husky, 
and  grabbin'  him.    'What's  that."' 

''*Bah,*  says  he,  'it's  a  suit  of  arr-more,  ye 
fi.dl/  he,  like  as  if  he'd  growcd  up  with 
Ihim  things.    *  It's  just  a  ornvmint.' 

"  '  It's  a  mighty  bad  wan/  sa>-s  1.  *\Vhat 
did  ye  say  it  was?' 

"Suit  of  arr-morc,'  he  stx  -.  *They  ii^d 
to  wear  thim  afore  ye  was  bom,  whin  they  was 
no  guns  or  fool  Sons  of  them,  'sayshe^insultin', 
and  wint  over  and  comminced  lookin'  at  it. 
Thin  I  raymimbered  how  wanct  they  used  to 
wear  thim  iron  riothes  so  ye  couldn't  be  shcKjt- 
in'  thim,  bi  t  an-i-  they  wasn't  annythtngto  do 
it  with.  ;iiid  yt;  had  to  crack  a  man  o|>en  with 
a  axe  like  lie  was  a  nut  afore  ye  could  attract 
his  attintion. 

"'They've  been  usin'  it,'  says  Slippy. 
'They's  new  straps  and  buckle>  on  it.  Wan 
of  thim  masquerades,  most  like.'  he  s;i)  >,  and 
goc«t  on  examtnin'  of  it. 

•'Thrv  ain't  no  uae  dwellin'  on  it,  hut  ulint 
come  ot  his  lookin'  was  another  of  thim  pbns 
of  his.  It  was  for  one  of  us  to  go  on  up  in  the 
attic,  which  was  s;ifc  but  far  otT,  and  the  other 
wan  of  us  to  git  inside  that  tin  suit  of  hand- 
me-downs,  and  stand  up  there  on  its  box 
li>t(  nin*  till  the  giiest>  come  and  the  fam'ly 
wint  dou  n  I"  dintier,  an'  then  to  give  the  sig- 
nal, the  point  bcin'  that  even  if  the\  come  into 
the  Hbr'yroom  they  couldn't  notice  nothin'. 
They  ain't  l)ut  wan  pitxe  of  advice  worth 
takin'  and  th^t'<  not  to  take  anny,  but  Slippy 
liad  so  many  arg^  minls  on  the  glib  tongue  of 
him  that  I  give  in  xust  to  hear  htm  quit  talkin'. 
Of  course  it  wa^  mc  wa-  to  put  on  thim  war- 
ship clothes,  he  bcin'  three  sizes  too  big  for 
thim  and  me  not  more  than  wan;  but  of  course 
it  was  only  for  a  bit  of  a  white. 

"He  hrinin  (akin'  it  apart,  qniet-likc,  nnd 
pullin'  all  thim  pieces  of  it  on  me,  wan  be 
wan,  and  strappin'  thim  there.  Few  of  thim 
they  was  that  wasn't  tcx)  tight  for  the  like^ 
of  me,  so  off  come  some  of  me  clothes.  Be 


the  time  they  was  aU  on  but  the  ga.s-range  me 
head  was  tt)  go  into,  I  could  feel  mcfeet 
makin'  dint>  in  the  top  of  the  box  from  the 
weight  of  me.  And  they  wasn't  annything 
soft  on  tlie  inside  of  that  hardware. 

"'Slippy,'  says  I,  'this  ain't  no  hammock. 
I'm  feariii'  I  can't  be  no  canned  human  for 
longer  than  till  nixt  leap-year,'  1  bays. 

"'Shi'  says  he.  'Don't  l>e  movin'  anny! 
The  nni^t-  of  it  will  hriii'^  the  whc»le  house  np 
here,  li  s  proud  ye  should  be  to  be  vvearin* 
that  arr*more.   Kings  have  wore  it,*  he  say^a. 

"'Vis,'  s.iys  I.  'and  they're  all  dead,  ivrj' 
wan  of  thim.  Kinq-  ha-^  hnd  l)otl>^,'  I  s,-\vs, 
'but  that  ain't  anrn  reason  for  me  havin' 
thim.* 

"'There.'  s;iys  he,  -lip|Mn'  the  gas-range 
over  me  cars  and  bucklin'  S)>mc  more  straps, 
and  I  begun  seein'  through  a  row  of  slits  in 
the  front  of  me  cook-stove  and  breathin' 
through  another  row  of  thim  lower  doun. 
rhin  he  comes  out  in  front  where  I  could  see 
him  through  the  bars,  pickin'  up  me  coat  and 
trousies  and  hookin'  his  fingfer  through  the 
straps  of  me  nhttc^. 

***Su|i[H)M^^,'  he  s;«ys,  grinnin*  like  the  spal- 
ixx?n  he  is,  'suppose  I  left  ye  here  for  the  cops 
to  take  otT  on  a  trut  k.  hilplesi,  and  wint  to 
comfort  tluit  lady  frind  of  youru  whilst  ye  was 
livin'  up  the  river?' 

"'Sure,'  s;iy>  I,  me  voice  >oundin'  like  a 
roll  of  thunder  in  me  iron  kittle,  'and  I'd  have 
ye  sint  up  after  me,  cxjx'ditious  and  quicker 
than  that.    Is  it  a  f<x)l  ye  think  I  am?' 

"'Ve  was  UmA  enough  to  come  on  this  job 
without  prei>arin'  anny  alibi,  and — /  •wasn't/' 
says  he,  grinnin'  another  inch  into  the  cheeks 
of  him. 

"Ml-  111  md  ntn  rf>ld  it  thim  words,  and  I 
was  just  iiguriii"  ii  1  c  uuld  fall  oil  me  box  so  as 
some  of  me'd  drop  on  him  and  squash  the 
hiai  k  lift-  nut  mI*  Iiini.  whin  .ill  to  wanct  there 
come  the  sound  of  .->ome  wan  on  tlie  stairsi 
Out  wint  Slippv,  me  clothes  with  him! 

*' '  That's  the  last  of  km;  .says  I.  '  And  the 
saints  hilp  mef  They  ain't  but  wan  rhanct 
and.  tluit's  to  slay  stiil  on  me  box  like  1  was 
growed  here,  and  maybe  I  am,'  I  says,  feelin' 
like  I  was  all  wan  piece  and  'A  ciuhod  a  ton. 

"The  steps  come  right  up  to  the  door,  and 
in  walked  the  blatherin'est  Englishman  that 
iver  squeezed  a  rent,  in  hi>  dre>>.  suit  and  a 
eve-glass  and  lookin'  like  a  whole  herd  of 
siiccp. 

**He  give  no  more  heed  to  me  than  to  the 

sofy — me  bein'  ju>t  a  ornvmint  iiou  md  ijlad 
of  it.   He  wint  wandcrin'  about,  puttin'  bis 
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tie  to  rights  as  careful  as  if  it  was  made  nf 
glass,  with  me  trj'in'  rn>t  to  breathe  at  all, 
for  the  air  goin'  through  thim  slits  in  the  can 
on  me  head  sounded  in  me  ears  like  a  wind- 
storm. 

"I  Ijegun  tryin'  faith-cures  on  mcsilf,  mak- 
in'  believe  I  was  just  a  bone,  though  the  idgcs 
of  thim  parts  of  arr-more  was  dinlin'  into  mc 
all  over  ferocious,  whin  all  to  wanct  me  knee 
wabbletl,  makin'  a  noise  like  droppin'  a  skillet, 
and  me  stummick  with  the  fright  of  it  com- 
minced  feelin'  like  it  was  air  and  Ix'in'  stirred. 

'*  Yc  could  fair  hear  the  breath  come  out  of 
him,  and  his  eyes  c«)me  with  it  like  ye  was 
puUin'  cork.s.  Me  (juick  wit  saved  me,  and  I 
stuck  out  wan  arm  straight  at  him,  pointin', 
and  'Hool'  says  I,  'Hoo!' 

"It  scairt  him  so  bad  it  made  me  scairt  mc- 
silf. They  wasn't  no  more  left  of  him  than 
whin  ye  drop  a  wet  shirt  on  the  floor. 

"'This  is  a  warnin'  to  yc,'  I  says.  'It's 
wan  of  your  ancistors  I'm  afthcr  bcin'.  Vc're 
to  go  back  to  England  without  waitin'  to 
pack,'  says  I. 


"He  begun  comin'  to,  cautious-like,  and 
the  fingers  of  him  comminced  movin'  round 
amongst  thimsilves  like  he  was  still  livin'. 

"'Your  voice  betrays  ye,  me  g<Hxi  man,  it 
betrays  ye,'  s;iys  he.  still  shaky.  'Now  what 
is  it  ye  really  want?  I  think  none  of  me  an- 
cisters  was  Irish,'  he  .s;ivs. 

'"(WkI  save  Ireland! '  says  I.  'Hut  I'll  tell 
yc  the  truth,'  I  s;iys,  startin'  in  on  a  lie  .so  big  it 
made  mc  believe  all  other  wans  mesilf.  'I'm 
a  detective,'  I  s;iys,  proud-like.  'There's  a 
dangerous  man  in  this  house  the  night,  and 
I'm  here  be  request  of  wan  of  the  family, 
and  now  the  house  is  borderin'  on  l)ein' 
s;ived  if  ye'll  just  be  hilpin'  me  olT  with  all 
this  arr-more  .so  I  can  be  more  discommo- 
dious  in  movin'  round.  Ye  might  be  l>e- 
ginnin'  on  this  manhole  I  have  me  head 
into,'  I  say.s. 

'"H'ml'says  he,  lookin'  a  bit  like  a  man 
with  brains  would.  'So  yc  come  for  wan  of 
the  fam'ly,  yc  says?  And  was  it  Mr.  Pet- 
tenby's  nephew  employed  ye?' 

*"C)h,  no,  it  wasn't  him,'  I  says,  positive, 


I  STUCK  OUT  WAX  AKM  STRAIGHT  AT  HIM,  AND  '  HOO  / '  SAYS  I,  '  HOOl' 
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pickin'  at  a  buckle  with  wan  of  me  fingers 
what  might  as  well  have  l>ccn  feet. 

"'It  wasn't  Mr.  I'cttenliy,  thin?'  says  he. 

"'Well,'  says  I,  'it's  after  lx.'in'  a  delicate 
matter  for  discussin'  and  me  niver  intnxiuccd 
to  ye.    But  ye're- 
a  good  guesser, 
though  ye  don't 
look  it,  and  ye 
ain't  right,  and  it 
wasn't  Mr.  I'et- 
tenby  at  all,'  I 
says,  not  likin' 
him  much. 

"It  niver  fazed 
him.  'Is  it  mur- 
der?' says  he, 
like  he  was  ask  in' 
a  IkiII  score. 

"'Divil  a  bit,' 
says  I.  'Only  wan 
of  thim  git-rich- 
quick  schemes  be 
a  m  a  u  who's 
found  he  could 
use  the  money.' 

"He  quit  talk- 
in'  for  a  minute, 
after  shuttin'  the 
door  quiet- like, 
and  wint  on  look 
in'  wise  like  they 
was  something 
stewin'  in  his 
mind. 

"'I  ho|)e  Mr. 
Pcltenby's  neph- 
ew ain't  in  no 
trouble,'  he  says. 

"'That's  nice 
of  ye,  sor,'  says 
I,  polite. 

"  But  Mr.  Pettenby'>  nephew  d<jes  need 
money,'  says  he.  thinkin'  tt)  himsilf. 

■"Ye  can't  pick  a  man  out  of  a  crowd  be 
that,'  I  says.  And  right  thin  it  come  to  me 
I'd  seen  me  Sa>>cnach  frind  afore,  but  I 
couldn't  quite  l>e  placin'  him. 

"'.Mr.  Pettenby  don't  like  hi-«  nejihew 
much.'  says  he.  ruminatin'  some  more. 

••'He  don't?'  says  I. 

'"Mr.  Pettenby  wouldn't  Ix-  Mandin'  by  hi- 
nephew  in  this,'  he  says.  l<x>kin'  thoughtful  at 
the  outside  of  me  arr-morc. 

•"He  wouldn't?'  says  I. 

"*I  ho|)c  it  <//«'/  his  nej)hew,'  he  siij-s. 

"'Whose  nephew?'  says  I. 


BE  STUCK  THE  FUNNEL 
AND  IN  COltE 


'"Mr.  Pettenbv's,'  sa>-s  he 
"'Oh,' says  I.' 

"'Look  here,  me  man,'  says  he,  'ye  can't 
throw  me  off  like  that,  ye  know!  Is  it  Mr. 
Pettcnln's  nephew?' 

'"Is  what  hii 
nephew  ? '  says  I, 
innocint. 

■"The  man 
ye're  after,'  he 
say.s,  solemn. 

"'And  who  was 
it  ye  asked  if  it 
was?  Or  was  it 
you  that  asked 
me  and  who  was 
it  ye  askeil?'  I 
inquires  of  him, 
fumblin'  unsuc- 
cessful with  wan 
of  me  straps. 

"'His  nephew 
—Mr.  Petlenby's 
nephew,  man! 
Adolphus  Bron- 
son.  Are  }  e  a 
fool?'  says  he, 
irritated. 

'"They's  a  lot 
of  lhing>  atween 
me  and  a  fool,' 
s;iys  I.  'but  I'm 
wishin'  ye'd  take 
some  of  thim  off 
—this  piece  under 
me  arm  is  hurt- 
in'  me  cruel,  and 
me  legs  feci  like 
sawdust  with 
pains  in  it.' 

"'.Answer  me 
q  u  i  >  t  i  o  n ! '  he 
says.    'Is  it  .Mr.  Bronson  ye're  after?' 

•"I'm  after  bein'  dead  entirely  if  I  dtm't  git 
out  of  this  can  afore  long.  Il'>  gittin' 
amazin'  warm  inside  here.  But  would  it  in- 
terist  ye  to  know  it  tcv/.v  him?'  says  I. 

*"lt  would  I'  says  he,  the  face  of  him  not 
!x?in'  g<x)d  to  hiok  at, 

"'Well,'  I  say>,  humorin'  him,  'knowin'  is 
wan  thing  and  provin'  is  another.  Maybe  ye 
could  Ix'  helpin'  me  do  it,'  I  say>.  commincin' 
to  think  I  iLMS  a  detective.  *If  vc'd  just  un- 
buckle ' 

"*XoI'  says  he.  interruptin'  me  rude,  and 
he  comes  uj)  and  whi.-pers  through  the  holes 
of  me  tea-kittle  a  nefarious  plan  wh:it  made 
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me  forgit  mc  arr-more  a  minute,  or  maybe 
more.  I  dunno. 

"The  purpose  of  it  was  to  make  the  nej)hcw, 
Adolphus,  l(H)k  so  blark  to  the  younj?  girl  that 
he'd  show  up  as  plaui  in  a  acre  of  s(x)t  as  a 
honest  man  in  politics,  leavin'  the  road  clear 
for  Muttons  himsilf.  At  clivin-lhirty,  whin 
the  guests  was  gone,  me  I  jiglish  frind  was  to 
bring  the  girl  and  the  nephew  up  to  the  libr'y 
room,  first  warnin'  her  just  aforehand  not  to 
be  scarcnl,  me  stayin'  meantime  in  me  lM)iler 
and  livin'  if  I  could,  so  as  to  be  a  omymint 


whin  they  come  in.  Thin  I  was  to  scare  the 
young  man  like  I  had  Muttons,  and  afore  he 
could  come  to  I  was  to  grab  him,  siyin'  I  was 
a  detective  after  him  for  wan  of  thim  git-rich- 
(luick-W'all-Street-mail-ordtT  schemes  I'd  led 
Gluttons  into  belicvin'  the  nephew  was  run- 
nin',  not  carin'  what  I  siid.  I'd  told  Mut- 
tons the  proofs  was  weak — they  was — and  the 
only  chanct  was  to  make  the  nephew  contiss, 
so  the  Englishman  gint  figured  a  lime-light 
rise  fnmi  the  dead  Ik'  a  pile  of  scrap-iron 
would  be  a  ixcellint  and  splendiferous  man- 


"'here's  SOMETHIN'  BEI.ONr.IN'  TO  YE,'  MR.  ADOLPHUS  WHISPERS 
INTO  WAN  EAR,  U.\NDIN'  ME  A  ROLL  OF  DILLS." 
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ner  of  eggm'  him  inlo  doin'  of  it.  If  nothin' 
i!  1  r  would  l>e  makiii'  him  Kxik  like  he  was 
guilty  he  scarin'  him  intn  a  blilheriti'  idiot 
afore  the  girl,  whilst  Muttons,  bein'  on,  would 
show  up  fine  like  he  was  wan  of  thim  heroes, 
and  mayljc  pile  it  on  a  bit  be  tryin'  to  save 
the  young  man. 

"It  would  'a'  l>cen  a  fool  plan  if  !'<!  hccn  a 
real  detective,  but  it  wa-  as  good  as  a  giMxl 
wan  for  me,  bein'  unat  I  was.  and  where  I 
wa»,  and  whin  I  wa!>,  and  not  wishful  of 
meetin'  anny  more  of  the  fam'ly  or  of  balkin' 
me  segregious  English  friend. 

"  .Vnd  annyway^  he  begun  pullin'  out  his 
pur^\  As  I  was  intindin'  to  be  gone  and  on 
roe  way  long  afore  elivin-thirty,  they  wasn't 
anny  use  in  piikin"  f  nili^  with  what  he  was 
goin'  to  pay  me  for  not  doin'. 

"'Here's  a  tin  iH)und — ^here's  fifty  dollars 
for  ye,  if  ye  do  asl  tell  ye,'  he  s;iys;  'and 
ye'll  prove  vtnir  m;ni  and  git  him  lH--i(ii--.'  - 
he,  lookin'  sweel  .md  iniioiinl  like  llic  divil 
whin  he's  gittin'  a  whole  county  to  wancl. 

"  Havin'  no  choice  and  rhonvin'  it  aim  v.vnv, 
and  not  havin'  anny  intintiun  of  doin'  what 
he  said,  I  says  yis.  'And  ye  can  just  be 
pokin'  the  money  in  to  me  through  wan  of 
these  slits  in  me  tea-ktttle,  me  |v>(  kef-  not 
bein'  bandy/  I  says,  fallin'  Ixif  k  on  the  truth 
ag*in.  He  says  the  front  of  it  was  a  visor  and 
OM'^hl  to  lift  up,  but  it  was  stuck.  I'd  been 
thinkin'  of  l)ills,  but  bein'  English  he  was 
cartyin'  it  in  gold,  and  into  me  face  came  two 
tin-dollar  pieces  like  I  was  a  toy  bank,  and 
wint  down  atid  -tuck  ag'inst  me  na  k  most 
unpleasint.  1  iie  risl  of  it,  more's  the  pity, 
he  was  to  keep  (ill  he'd  become  wan  of  thim 
her<ics,  and  I  give  it  up  right  there.  And 
awa\  he  wint  to  be  down-stairs  afore  the 
gue>ls  come. 

"Well,  the  minute  he  was  clean  gone,  shut- 
tin'  the  dcMir  after  him,  I  -i  t  down  on  me  box 
and  wint  to  work  takin'  oti  me  arr-more,  it 
bavin'  become  like  twinty  thousand  divils 
burrowin'  into  me.  I  l)egun  on  me  kittle  and 
prisintly  Unaled  wan  strap  under  me  chiti. 
It  was  tike  |)ickin'  up  the  insidcs  of  a  thcr- 
monu  ter  with  a  coal-scuttle  on  ivry  iingerl  I 
tin  niiiiutc-  nn  it  and  l)e  that  time  I 
couhiii  t  even  be  Imdin'  itannymore,  and  thim 
two  gold  pieces  had  dug  into  me  neck  a  foot. 
I  seen  the  trouble  at  wane  t  and  begun  wan 
f)f  me  iron  gloves.  Thim  iron  gloves  ain't  no 
tov  l)alkx)ns,  and  in  tin  minutes  more  I  was 
re-tin'  me  poor  hand-  on  me  knees  and  feelin' 
like  the  potaty  on  a  hotel  desk  for  stickin' 
the  [Jens  into. 


"I  don't  want  to  think  of  it  anny  more,  but 

be  the  big  cltKk  ag'iti  the  wall  I  six;nt  wan 
hour  fi<,'h(iir  with  ificm  Inickles — and  niver 
wan  ot  thim  the  wor>e  tor  it.  The  last  half 
of  it  I  was  no  more  than  a  lun\-1ic,  scramblin' 
with  mesilf  like  I  was  covered  \\  it!<  r;ti-.  And 
warm,  is  it?  Wan  of  thim  thermometers 
would  'a'  blowed  its  nnif  off  in  there,  and  'twas 
only  the  bast  in'  saved  me  from  bein'  burnt  to 
a  cri>p.  Wanct  I  raymimluT  ihi-ir*'  the 
front  of  me  tea-kittle  up  and  down  the  room, 
clawin'  at  it.  and  wanct  I  found  I  was  fannin' 
the  outside  of  me  arr-niore  with  a  new>pa|)er 
and  stampin'  ire  fct  f  liLc  they  was  cold.  It's 
a  bles-ed  thing  the  rug-  was  .soft  and  thim 
floors  thick. 

''Be  tl'i  -  time  the  sweat  was  runnin'  all  over 
me  promisi  uuus  and  tormcntin',  the  tnsides 
of  me  was  like  a  dried  apple  for  needin'  water, 
and  ni\er  an  inch  on  me  Inxly  but  would  'a* 
{nund  rcA  and  comfort  in  bein'  run  over  be  a 
autyniobile. 

"  Bein'  disp'rit,  howiver,  I  wint  at  it  all  over 
ni^'in  with  thim  I'iu  iron  pij)es  on  each  of  me 
lingers  and  the  w  hole  of  that  ballygiisted  arr- 
more  wOTinn'  in  till  it  was  a  inch  under  the 
skin  of  me  and  me  gittin'  hotter  iv'rv-  minute. 
Thim  king-  Slijipv  mintitmed  mn-t  'a'  had  a 
wondertui  exciiiir  time.  Right  in  the  middle 
of  me  fo<rtbatl  game  I  raymimbered  Slippy 
had  run  <ifT  witli  me  (  oat  and  trousir-!  I'd 
been  feelin'  hke  ail  tiie  clothes  in  the  world 
was  on  me,  and  the  thought  of  thim  trousies 
took  from  me  what  life  they  wa-,  left.  I'd 
always  done  me  burglin'  with  <  'otln-^  en,  and 
while  havin'  wan  pair  of  trousies  1  could  'a' 
Stole  another  pair  of  trousie:^,  havin'  no  trou- 
sies whativcr  I  ghc  up  hoiK*. 

"'Inside  or  outside,  me  name's  Dinni^,'  1 
says  to  mesilf,  the  words  roarin'  in  me  kittle 
till  they  bruised  me  ears.  *  If  I  run  out  I'll  be 
run  in,  and  if  T  don't  run  out  I'll  }<c  run  out 
and  run  in  both,  and  as  lu  me  arr-more,  it  1 
go  outside  I'll  still  be  inside  and  if  I  stay  in- 
side I'll  fje  there  annyways.  Inside-  i-  out- 
sides,  outsidcs  is  in-i<le-.'  and  I  wint  on.  ram- 
blin',  till  I  wint  otY  me  nut  or  il-e  I  wint  to 
>kc|>.  W  hin  I  come  to.  it  was  alter  tin  and 
thev  wa-n't  annything  left  for  nie  but  that  fwl 
plan  of  Muttons  and  me  liavin'  forgot  me  part 
in  it  entirely. 

"I  was  -eltin'  on  the  idge  of  me  box  with 
me  elbows  on  me  knee-,  di-<. "n-ola'e,  whin 
the  iliH)r  come  o|XMt  sudiien  and  tiiere  was  a 
)oung  man  standin'  regardin*  me  calm-like! 
Mind  ye,  I  \\ as  tireil  bcy.md  what  anny  man 
had  been  afore,  but  nte  brains^was  still  with 
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mc  and  I  begun  usin'  thiin  immediate.  I 
stretches  out  wan  arm,  pointin'  mc  finf^er  at 
him,  and  says  'Hool^  like  I  done  the  other 
time. 

*"!  give  it  up/  says  he,  pleasant.  'Who 

are  ye?' 

*'*I'm  wan  of  your  ancistoirs,'  I  says,  in  a 
deep  voice  what  give  me  the  earache.  'And 

who  may  you  he":"' 

*"()h,  I'm  wan  of  your  descindants,'  says 
he.  '  Mo  name  is  Bronson,  and  it  please  ye, 
lair  sir.' 

"*Oh,'  says  I,  xxy'xri'  to  dodge  a  bit  of  hard- 
ware what  was  tunndin*  into  me  liver, 

'  Adolphus?' 

•  *1  suppose  ye  may  as  well  call  me  that, 
seein'  as  ye  are  wan  of  tlic  f;im'ly,'  says  he. 
*And  what  may  I  be  doin'  for  ye?* 

"'I'm  a  warnin'  to  ye,'  says  I. 

"'Ye  sure  are,'  says  he,  'but  while  ye're 
bein*  it  ye  might  as  Well  tell  me  some  <A  your 
interestin'  histon*,'  he  says,  sittin'  down  in 
wan  of  thim  easy  chairs  and  (  ros^in'  \\\<  lej^s. 
'You  must  be  the  gent  what  tit  at  Adgiu- 
court.' 

'"Twinty-four  rounds,'  says  1,  'and  eight 
at  Long  Island  City.' 
**He  gnnned  some,  but  wint  right  on 

askin'  questions,  sociable-like.  'And  what 
are  ye  doin','  says  he,  '  in  your  prisint 
'carnation  ? ' 

"*What?  Oh,'  I  says,  seein'  he  meant  me 
arr-more,  'I'm  a  detcc  tivc.  It  all  come  of  me 
noticin'  the  mud  oa  llie  shoes  of  a  man  I'd 
been  watchin','  I  says,  seein'  no  reason  to 
give  him  the  old  lie.  'They  ain't  anny  place 
but  the  Drive  turns  out  mud  like  that,  and 
it  was  easy  to  see  from  the  way  it  was  on  dnm 
shoes  that  he'd  been  sn«ikin'  around  on  the 
tiptf^es  of  him.  I  set  wan  of  mc  men  on  him, 
not  ginerally  botherin'  with  the  details  of  a 
case  mesilf,  and  found  this  was  the  house  he 
was  goiii'  to  rol),  so  I  wint  straight  to  your 
uncle,  Mr.  i'ettenby,  and  here  I  am/  I  says, 
'waitio*  to  nab  me  man.' 

'"Ye'd  do  better,'  says  he,  judicial,  'to 
stick  to  thim  twenty-four  rounds  at  .Adgin- 
court,  sirrah.  Me  uncle  employ  a  detet  tive? 
He  wouldn't  be  knowin'  wan  from  a  divinity 
student.    Guess  aj^'in,'  he  says. 

"'Well,'  I  says,  wigglin'  wan  leg  so  as  to 
rest  the  sore  places,  '  if  ye  must  be  hann'  the 
truth,  it  wasn't  your  uncle  at  all.' 

"'No^'  ^lys  he. 

**'No,'  Siiys  I,  'it  was  Miss  Howard.  Ye 
see,  she  had  been  after  befrindin*  Mrs. 
O'Connor  what  used  to  live- — ' 


'"Ye  can  be  leavin'  Miss  Howard  out  of 

this,'  says  he,  interruptin'. 

.  '"Well,  thin,'  I  says,  forgittin'  to  try  the 

aunt,  *1  will  admit  I've  been  lyin'  to  ye.» 

•"Tell  it  to  me  little  by  little,'  he  .says.  .'Me 
system  can't  stand  anny  big  surprises.' 

"*Ouchl*  s;iys  I,  a  piece  of  me  arr-more. 
CUttin'  a  slice  out  of  me.    He  got  up  ea.sy-like 
and  wint  out  in  the  hall,  comin'  hark  pris- 
inily  and  shuttin'  the  door  after  him.    Be  all 
the  s;iints,  me  trousies  washangin'  on  his  arm! 

"  Is  these  yours?'  says  be,  settin'  down, 
ag'in.  ; 

***Thcy  is,'  s;iys  I,  trying  a  bit  of  truth  on^ 
liitn.    '1  >  take  thim  with  me  whin  I'm 

doin'  a  Ijii  of  detective  wnrk,'  I  savs. 

"'Lm,'  he  says,  grinnia'  a  liltie.  'Well/, 
says  he,  'I'm  ready  for  some  more  now.*  ' 

'"Ye're  gladly  welrome.'  say^  T,  jumpin'  at 
the  cbanct, '  but  ye '11  have  to  help  me  git  thim 
oflf.* 

' '  He  looked  at  me  sudden-like.   '  Oh/  says 

he,  'ain't  they  comfortable?' 

'"Me  blood  ain't  circulated  for  twinty 
minutes/  I  says. 

" '  Ye  need  a  drink,'  says  he,  gittin'  up. 

"'Praise  be  I*  says  I.  'Niver  worse!' 
Thin  me  heart  sank.  'But  I  can't  be  gittin' 
me  kittle  off.  He  s:iid  they  was  a  visor  to  it 
but  it  was  stuck ! '  I  sa\  s.  me  stummick  catlin' 
'Hilp:  hilp!'  despairful.  '  . 

"'Who  is  hef'  he  says,  stoppin'  short. 

"'Muttons,'  s.iys  1,  for^^nttin'  ivrythinp  c\- 
cipt  the  drink  llie  insides  of  me  was  needin'. 
'The  EngUsh  gint  with  wan  eye-glass,  and  he 
may  thank  God  it  ain't  a  lookin'-glass,'  I  says. 

"'Oh/  says  he,  meditative,  'Lord  Axton. 
Um.' 

"'If  ye  was  to  \yc  loosenin'  some  of  the 

straps  of  it,  now,'  I  says. 

"He  wint  over  to  a  bit  of  a  cupboard,  re- 
tumin'  with  a  bottle  and  a  »phon  of  seltaer 

what  brung  tears  to  me  eyes,  and  begun 
pourin'  out  a  drink  and  thinkin'  to  himself. 

"'I'll  not  be  removin*  anny  of  your  shell 
just  yit,'  says  he— and  me  heart  laid  down  and 
rolled  (i\er — 'for  T  inn  desin)us  of  talkin'  with 
ye  a  little  more  and  ascertainin'  how  ye  come 
here  from  Adgincourt  and  what  your  intin- 
tion^  ma-s  he  after  hein',  but  I  might  l>e  gi\  in' 
ye  a  drink  in  the  meantime.'  he  says — an'  me 
heart  rolled  over  ag'in  and  got  up  on  its  feel — 
'be  means  of  raisin'  j-our  Ixjaver,  which  is  the 
bit  of  iron  over  your  month,'  he  says,  'as  ye 
doubtless  know,  havin'  lived  in  it  a  matter  of 
some  five  hundred  years.  Will  ye  play  fair?' 
says  he. 
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"'Sure!'  says  I,  joyful,  and  he  come  over  to 
me  unhesitating  me  liltin'  him  for  it,  and  be- 
gun workin'  with  inc  beaver.  Be  all  the 
saints,  it  was  stuck  the  same  as  mc  visor! 

"'Niver  mind,'  says  he,  goin'  bai  k  to  the 
table,  'I'll  be  fixin'  that,'  be  says,  'while  I'm 
axin*  a  few  questions.* 

''Mc  eyes  nivtr  lift  him. 

'"Now,  Sir  BtTnard  de  Bovay  Dartwah,' 
says  he,  ye  won't  mind  mc  callin'  ye  Hcrnic 
forshoitand  to  save  time,'  he  says,  'and  scein* 
a«  T'm  wnn  of  the  fam'ly.  The  dinner  is  over, 
and  me  uncle  may  come  up  here  anny  minute, 
if  he  don't  forgit  about  it  and  set  down  some- 
where to  think  about  somethin'.  So  we'd 
hc^t  be  quick,  Bemie.  For  the  matter  of  that, 
not  livin'  here  in  the  houM?,  I  must  soon  be 
leavin'  mesflf— kt  us  hope,*  he  says,  *not  afore 
I  can  give  ye  a  drink.' 

"'Sure!'  says  1,  rollin'  me  eyes  over  at  the 
clock  and  seein'  it  was  tin  minutes  to  eliven. 

'"What  I  want  to  know,'  says  he,  takin'  a 
bit  of  paper  from  a  drawer,  'is  ivrything. 
What  ye've  been  tellin'  me,'  he  says,  '  is  ivrj  - 
thing  ilse.' 

"T  seen  he  was  no  fool.  'Well,'  sav-  I. 
wishin'  me  throat  would  perspire  iustid  of  the 
rest  of  me, '  I  can't  be  tellin'  me  name,  but  I'll 
be  savin*  this  much,'  I  says,  *I*m  Irish.' 

'"T'l!  make  a  note  of  it,'  he  says.  'Thin 
ye're  not  carin'  for  the  drink?  Now  look 
here,'  says  he,  rollin'  the  paper  into  a  funnel 
and  holdin'  it  with  his  fingers,  'no  detective 
leaves  his  trousies  at  wan  ind  of  the  hall  and 
his  coat  at  the  other — though  neither  does 
manny  people,  for  the  matter  ol  that— and 
seein'  ye  siiid  the  trousies  was  your<  T  want  to 
kaow  if  they  belongs  to  a  ac-complice  and 
just  what  your  game  is.  I'm  guessin'  ^'e  don't 
like  Lord  Axton,  and  if  ye  play  fair  with  me 
they'll  be  nothin'  siiid  about  how  ye  come 
here.  I'm  tru^tin'  you,'  he  says,  'for  the 
truth,  and  you  can  be  trustin'  me  for  a  square 
de  l  I .  Yi:  '4it  the  drink  in  anny  case,'  says  he, 
'  for  ye  need  it.' 

"I  know  a  man  whin  I  see  wan,  and  I'd 
been  likin'  this  wan  from  the  first.  If  anny- 
wan  could  bilp  me  out  of  that  mess,  here  he 
was. 

*"Ye  git  the  naked  truth,'  I  siiys,  'and  as 
proof  of  it  I  come  here  to  rob  the  house!'  I 
says.  * 

"'Here's  your  drink,  Bemie,'  says  he,  corn- 
in'  to  me  with  it  in  wan  hand  and  the  paper 
funnel  in  the  other.  He  >tui  k  the  funnel  into 
wan  ot  the  slits  over  me  mouth  and  'Is  it  in?' 
he  says.    '  Yis,*  says  I,  muffled,  and  in  come 


the  drink,  and  I  clean  foigot  me  boiler* 

facfry. 

"'Now,'  siiys  he,  'first,  where  is  your  ac- 
complice?' 

*"He  lift  nie  here  in  this,'  I  s;iys,  'and  flew 
the  coop,  the  scut '.  He's  wantin'  me  girl,  bad 
scran  to  him!' 

'"Well,  thin,'  says  he,  goin'  over  to  lock 
the  door,  'go  on  with  the  whole  of  it,  and  in 
especial  how  Lord  Axton  is  mixed  up  in  it. 
I'll  be  Uikin'  some  of  that  junk  off  of  ye 
while  ye're  talk  in'.' 

"'Begin  quick,'  says  1,  and  begun  recitin' 
him  all  of  it  from  the  comminoement.  Whin 
me  kittle  come  off  me  head — ^he  Said  it  was  a 
cask,  but  it  fit  me  more  like  a  quart -cup — life 
begim  bcginnin'  over  for  me.  I  got  both  thim 
gold-pieces  out  from  under  me  tonsils  and 
f)C_<^un  likin'  ihini.  The  -(nlv  thing  I  didn't 
tell  him  was  Slippy 's  name,  for  whin  the  time 
come  I  seen  I  couldn't  (k>  a  dirty  trick  like  that 
even  to  the  likes  of  him.  I  thought  he  would 
choke  with  hnij^hin'  over  most  of  it,  but  ripht 
after  I  says  how  Muttons  was  plannin'  to  play 
him  low  he  quit  takin'  off  me  arr-more  and 
comminced  tliinkin',  nie  keepin'  quiet  and 
tr>in'  to  raymimber  where  it  was  I'd  seen 
Muttons  afore. 

"'He's  goin'  to  bring  her  here  at  eliven- 
thirty?'  says  he,  sudden. 

*"Yis,'  says  I,  'and  it's  ciiven  now.* 

"He  begun  puttin'  me  arr-more  back  on 
me.  nie  [iroU'^t in'  fien  e. 

.  N^  iv^r  mind,  old  man,'  says  he,  ralHn'  me 
that,  '  it's  goin'  to  be  worth  your  while."  And 
thin  he  unfolded  the  most  gorgeous  and  all- 
consumin*  plan  I  iversecn,  Ix-atin'  Muttons  at 
his  own  game  and  arraugin'  more  trouble  for 
him  than  would  come  to  a  handful  d  snow 
wan  step  beyant  purgatory.  They  was  big 
money  in  it  for  mc.  and  no  quislions  axed.  .As 
soon  as  I'd  hilj»ed  Muttons  scare  Mr.  Adol- 
phus  and  show  him  up  afore  the  girl,  thin — 
well,  thin  Mr.  .'Vdolphu^'-.  plan  come  in  and 
I  was  to  ixplain  just  what  kind  of  a  black- 
guard game  Muttons  had  been  workin'.  '  And 
ye're  sure,'  asks  Mr.  Adolj)hus,  fastcnin'  a 
stove-lid  on  mc  slioulder,  'he  said  he'd  tx- 
pkiin  juit  enough  to  Miss  Howard  on  the  way 
up  to  keep  her  from  bein'  terrified?'  'Yis,' 
1  says.  'Le.i\e  it  a  hit  1oo>cr.  Me  heart 
can't  beat  for  mc  ribs  prcssin'  ag'inst  it.'  But 
be  the  time  he  put  me  kittle  on  me  head  agfn  I 
was  so  interisted  I  niver  minded  goin'  hack 
into  me  suheellir  anny  more  than  bein* 
broke  up  in  a  stone-cruslicr. 

"'There  ye  ate,'  says  he,  'dad  all  capital 
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P  wanct  more,  and  I'll  just  be  slippin'  ihc  first 
fifty  into  these  trousics  of  yours  along  with 
thim  gold-pieces  and  put  thim  in  a  spare  room 
till  it's  over.  Or  would  ye  rather  have  thim 
with  yc?' 

"'Not  me,*  I  says,  still  feelin'  the  dints 
in  me  neck  and  climbin'  back  on  me  box, 
frisky  as  a  pianner.  'I  might  be  gittin'  me 
j>ocket  picked,  though  I'd  likely  hear  the  din- 
namitc  whin  they  broke  in.  But  ye'd  best 
be  hurnin',  sor.' 

' ' '  Right ! '  sav-s  he.  ' Be  as  comfortable  as 
ye  can,'  he  says. 

"*I  can't,*  saj-s  I,  and  he  wint  out  the  door 
grinnin'. 

All  the  time  he  was  gone  I  kept  feelin' 
surer  than  iver  I'd  knowed  Muttons  some- 
wheres  ilse.  I  was  almost  puttin'  my  fingeis 
on  it  whin  I  heard  thim  comin'.  In  they 
walked,  Mr.  Adolphus  pretindin'  like  he 
didn't  know  what  was  comin',  Muttons  tryin' 
to  ac  t  like  he  had  to  but  it  hurt  him,  and  the 
girl  all  sort  of  drawed  up  like  and  oiver  open- 
in'  her  mouth.  Oh,  it  was  the  fine  wan  she 
was,  with  the  eves  of  her  like  a  bit  of  blue 
sky  in  Ireland  and  her  hai^^ut  I  ain't  no 
novel 

''Well,  I  stretched  out  me  arm  atid  says 

*  Hoo'  at  Mr.  Adolphus  and  of  t  (  iur>e  it  niver 
bothered  him  anny,  which  sort  of  took  the 
wind  out  of  Muttons'  sails  in  the  beginnin*. 
But  Muttons  comminoed  his  little  act,  really 
believin'  Mr.  Adolphus  was  guilty,  and  told 
how  I  was  a  detective  after  Mr.  Adolphus,  me 
up  on  me  box  backin'  up  ivr\ihing  he  said. 
Thin  he  wint  on  about  how  lic'd  got  me  to 
consint  to  let  Mr.  Adolphus  off  if  he'd  confiss 
and  promise  to  do  no  more  of  it.  Somewan 
would  have  to  go  bond  for  payin'  the  mon^ 
back,  and  Muttons  not  hvin'  in  this  country 
and  Mr.  Pettenby  bein'  sore  on  his  nephew 
annyways,  they  was  nothin'  to  do  but  call  on 
Mi^s  Howard,  sorn.'  as  Muttons  \\'as  to  do  it. 

"He  was  a  good  liar,  considerin'  wliat  un- 
promian'  mat^ial  he  was  workin'  with  and 
that  he  thought  he  was  tellin'  the  truth  part  of 
the  time,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  the  pr!  wasn't 
makin'  up  her  mind  all  to  wanct.  Mr.  .-Adol- 
phus was  standin'  there,  lookin'  grim  but  in 
nn  ways  like  he  was  in  a  ti^ht  place,  and  it  was 
her  he  was  watchin',  not  me  nor  Muttons. 

***Is  anny  of  it  true,  Dolph?*  she  says, 
quiet-like. 

"Just  thin  they  was  a  screech  from  down- 
Stairs  that  made  me  hair  rise,  and  thin  a  lot 
moie  cone  up  the  stairs  a  mile  a  minute,  and 
afove  anny  wan  could  git  to  the  door  in  run  a 


fat  old  lady,  what  I  knew  immediate  was  the 
old  gintleman's  si.stcr,  still  scrcechin'  terrific. 

"'I  run  right  into  him,  1  didl'  slie  says, 
shakin'  like  a  dish  of  jelly.  I  run  right  into 
him!  I  was  f^cin'  down  the  hall — to  ask — 
Maggie  about — liiim  towels  what  ain't  come 
from  the  laundry  yit,  and  he  come  out  of  the 
blue-room  door — and  I  run  right  into  him! 
He  give  me  a  shove  and  away  he  wint!  Here's 
Maggie  now,'  she  s;iys,  'and  where  is  thim 
towels  ?  Why,'  says  she,  'I  run  right  into  him,' 
sliL'  >ays,  'and  I'll  niver  have  annvthinpwashed 
outside  the  house  ag'in  as  long  as  I  hvel' 

"Whin  I  heard  thim  wmds  me  heart 
stopped  beatiiv,  thinkin*  was  it  Slippy.  Mr. 
Adol])hus  he  was  out  scourin'  the  house 
already. 

"Was  he  a  little  bit  of  a  man  in  a  gray 
suit  ?^ '  I  yells  at  her,  forgittin'  I  was  still  in  me 
arr-more. 

"She  UxHl  her  first  look  at  me,  give  wan 

more  screech,  and  the  whole  of  her  fainted  in 
her  tracks.  The  maid  didn't  screech  none, 
for  she'd  wint  out  the  door  afore  Tihe'd  come 
in,  like  .she'd  seen  the  divil  himsilf.  I  ain't 
blamin'  thim  none—  I'd  'a'  srree<  hed  and 
fainted  mesilf  if  I'd  met  mesiif  from  the  out- 
side unbeknownst. 

"^^uttons  was  walkin'  up  and  down  un- 
easy-like, and  old  2tlr.  Pettenby  himsilf  had 
come  in — a  little  old  man  wtUi  specs  on  and 
the  back  of  him  crookcd  like  a  spoon,  but  rosy 
cheeks  and  v,'an  of  thim  ple;is<int  looks  what 
makes  ye  i.xpict  him  to  chirp  ivry  minute. 
But  he  was  too  flustrated  to  do  it.  Him  and 
the  girl  was  workin'  over  the  old  lady,  she 
layin'  ou  the  floor  like  a  cup^ustard.  Mesili 
was  trampin'  around  like  a  steam-roller 
walkin'  in  its  sleep  and  wonderin'  had  Slippy 
got  the  swajj.  the  s^  ut.  an'  lift  me  in  the  lurch. 
IvTy  now  and  thin  wan  of  the  servants  would 
come  fiutterin'  to  the  door,  fetch  wan  look  at 
mc  promenadin'  in  me  .irr-more  and  faint  out 
in  the  hall  or  take  to  the  woods,  screechin' 
amazin'.  It  was  a  uneasy  time  even  for  the 
best  of  us. 

"Pretty  e<>on  the  old  lady  come  to  and  they 
told  her  1  was  harmless  but  unusual  and  she 
was  for  tdUn'  her  story  all  over  ag'in,  but  I 
wint  up  to  her  and  says,  |X)lite:  'Ixcusc  mc, 
ma'am,'  I  says,  'but  was  he  a  thin  little  man 
in  a  gray  stiit?*  . 

"'  Yis  he  was!'  says  she,  fierce.  'And  they 
wasn't  no  nerktie  nn  him,  either,*  snvs  she. 

'"Thin  it  u<i.>  him,'  I  says,  regreiiul,  and 
cursin'  him. 

"'I'm  sure  of  it!*  says  she,  positive.  'I 
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nin  right  into  him  .md  he'd  *a'  killed  me  if  he 
hadn't  caught  his  arm  in  a  pair  of  trousies  he 
was  canyin/  says  she. 

'"What?"  I  yells,  me  heart  goin'  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  Mr.  Adolphus  come  in 
at  that  minute.  '  Was  thim  tromics  he  stole 
mine?*  I  says  to  him,  me  voice  pexishin'  in  me 
throat. 

"*l'm  sorr)'  to  say  they  was,'  says  he,  'and 
they're  not  the  only  ' 

" '  Tloly  Mother,'  I  says,  'and  all  that  money 
in  ihim!  Oh,  wirra,  wirra,  anrl  me  wearin' 
cook-stoves  and  water-pipe*  all  evcnin*  for 
this!' 

"'There,  there.'  says  he.  whi-ipcrin',  'I'll 
make  that  g(X)d  to  ye,  and  thin  some.  It  s 
something  ilse  I  have  on  me  hands  this  min- 
ute.' s;iys  he.  tumin'  to  ^^uttn^s  and  the  girl. 

"  Right  thin  it  come  over  me  who  Muttons 
was! 

"'A  word  in  yer  ear,  Lord  Axton,'  says  I, 
goin'  toward  him,  and  all  of  thim  turned  their 
eyes  on  me. 

"They  wasat  annjrthing  Muttons  was 

wantin'  so  much  as  ad\-irc  and  he  let  me  drag 
me  iron-foundry  u^  dose  to  him.  The  mxt 
thing  he  knowed  thim  four-ton  anns  of  mine 
was  grippin'  him,  pinnin'  his  arms  to  liim, 
and  him  spKitterin'  ferocious! 

"*Roll  \x\)  his  right  sleeve,  Mr.  AdulpiiUi>I' 
I  says.  'I've  bewi  tryin'  to  place  him  all 
avenin','  I  says.  'It's  Finny  Myer'i,  and  he 
niver  seen  England  I  Roll  up  bis  right  sleeve 
and  jre'Il  find  a  big  scar  on  the  forearm  of  him 
like  a  diamond,  and  thejr's  a  anchor  tatooed 
at  the  ind  of  it!  He  come  by  it  fightin'  with 
a  sailor-man  in  Devinsky's  place  four  years 
gone!'  says  I,  laymimtterin'  it  all  pUin,  wanct 
I  was  started. 

•"Ye're  crazy  I'  splutters  Muttons,  and 
'it  cant  be!*  says  Mr.  Adolphus,  catchin*  his 
breath.    '  We  know  all  alx)Ut  him.' 

'Roll  up  his  sieevei'  says  I,  not  arguin' 
anny. 

"Mr.  Adolphus  come  up  and  done  it,  lay- 
in*  bare  Muttons'  forearm,  and  so  hilp  me 
God  they  wasn't  a  mark  on  ill' 

"Ye  coidd  'a'  heard  a  pin  drop,  and  with 
no  uan  .sayin'  a  word  and  all  lookin'  at  me 
like  I  was  a  hmytic  I  could  feel  me  face  git- 
tin'  red  tt!i  it  was  light  inside  me  arr-morc. 
Divil  a  I.ngli-h  lord  I'd  iver  hugged  afore, 
and  the  sinsation  was  new  to  me  and  discon- 
certin'.  'Well,'  says  I,  me  breath  comin' 
back  in  me,  'me  apologies  to  Finny  Myers, 
annyways.  Finny  ain't  annything  but  a  thief, 
and  Mr.  Adolphus  will  explain  to  ye  what 


this  p^intlcman's  after  bein',  miss,'  I  says  to 
the  young  lady.  And  thin  I  told  bcrenou^ 
of  it  in  two  words  mesilf ,  though  wan  look 

at  Muttons  would  have  !>een  ( onvincin'  the 
whole  of  Missouri.    It  done  the  work. 

"'The  jKjlaycemen's  downstairs! '  says  wan 
of  the  servante,  stickin'  bb  bead  in  the  door, 

timomtis. 

"And  they  sure  was!  1  him  servants  had 
been  ringin'  all  the  beQs  iif  the  house  and 

tiIe|)honin'  for  ivrjihirg  that  rnuld  move, 
even  includin'  missingcr  boys.  They  was 
gongs  ringin'  in  the  street  and  whin  we  looked 
out  they  was  a  ambulance,  two  huny*wagons, 
four  iMihyremcn — besides  thim  we  couldn't 
sec  surroundin'  us — three  kinds  of  mi.ssinger 
boys,  the  fire  department,  ajod  glntiemen  from 
the  water-works  and  gas-plant. 

"'Quick!'  says  Mr.  Adolphus.  '  Into  this 
other  riKHn!'  And  wanct  inside,  he  wint  at 
me  stimps  with  a  pocket-knife  and  whin  me 
head  rome  out  of  that  murrierin'  kittle  I  felt 
like  ihc  insides  of  a  egg  wliiu  ye  crack  the 
shell.  They  come  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  it 
was  the  girl,  askin'  could  she  be  hilpin'  anny. 

"*God  bliss  ye,  dear,'  says  Mr.  Adolphus, 
'and  please  gtt  me  the  longest  ovotoat  they 
is!'  Addin'  to  me:  'They  ain't  no  time  for 
shoes  and  the  rist  of  iti' 

"And  the  ind  of  it  was  me  guiu'  bold  but 
trimblin'  down  the  front  stairs  l^tween  the 
two  of  thim.  a>  a  frind  of  the  fam'ly.  in  me 
sock-feet  and  wearin'  thim  iron  truusies  un- 
der somewan's  overcoat,  and  coUectin'  a  silk 
hat  and  a  pair  of  rubbers  in  the  hall  as  we 
wint  through. 

•"Here's  somethin'  belongin'  to  yc,  and 
ye  can  lie  comin*  back  to-morrow  to  ixchange 
thim  trousics  for  your  own.'  Mr.  .\dolphus 
whispers  into  wan  ear  as  we  come  to  the  front 
door,  faandin'  me  a  roll  of  bills.  'Take  this,' 
whispers  the  young  lady  into  me  other  ear, 
'and  ye're  a  real  night-errand  I'  And  slie 
smiled  sweet  ul  a  polayceman,  steppiu'  in 
front  of  him  so  he  couldn't  be  gittin'  a  good 
look  at  me. 

I  wint  sate  through  the  as.simbicd  multi- 
tude, walkin*  stately  to  keep  me  rubbers  on, 
but  mc  cxpajTicnccs  gittin'  the  rist  of  the 
way  home  %vasn't  inded  till  six  in  the  mamin', 
bad  cess  lo  iliim  iron  |>ants.  I  s[>int  the  nixt 
d.i\  in  I)cd  and  if  iver  I  lay  me  iwo  eyes  on 
Slippy  Jnhn-rin  Uie  s;unt-^  will  be  busy  hilpin' 
him  and  he  tnvt  >  me  sivinty  dollars!  And 
wasn't  it  mortifyin'  the  young  lady  tOOk  me 
for  a  mis.singer  boy  after  all  I  done  for  her? 
It's  ixcited  she  must  'a'  been." 
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A  Realistic  Account  of  Occult  Phenomena 
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IV 


EDITOR'S  NOTE.—Whai  is  spiritual- 
ism f  Are  the  so-called  phenomena  of  spirit^ 
i^m  prod  Hi  td  by  supernatural  af^ctifies',  (*r  is 
lite  medium  subconsciously  responsible?  In 
this  insUdmenf  the  issues  are  nanowed.  The 
im'estigaiors  bear  dawn  upon  the  psychic  with 
almost  cruel  force,  and  Ihr  anflior,  whilr 
acknowledging  her  good  joUh,  pcnisls  in 
alhrWuting  the  thrilling  occurrences  of  the 
**seame"  to  same  unexplained  force  in  nature. 

UNDER  the  strain  of  three  or  four 
failures,  my  friend  Miller  became 
discouraged  and  gave  up  the  qiiest 
Harris  and  Mrs.  Quigg,  wlu)  had  Inxa  read- 
mitted,  then  dropped  out.  The  Camcrons 
held  on  bravely  for  a  time,  Init  ai  last  the 
circle  narrowed  down  to  Bricrly ,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fowler,  who  were  comparatively  new  re- 
( runs,  and  myself.  Miller,  who  had  assisted 
me  in  securing  ever  more  rigid  control,  had 
returned  (1  suspect)  if  not  to  a  doubi  (»l  tlie 
psychic's  honesty,  certainly  to  a  disbelief  in 
her  ability  to  produce  results.  Mv  iirivnte 
opinion  was  that  bis  long  training  as  a  scientist 
had  rendered  his  mind  incapable  of  accept- 
ing phenomena  that  conflicted  with  estab- 
lished theories.  As  for  myself,  far  from  be- 
ing discouraged,  I  was  full  of  ho])C. 

Mrs.  Smiley  was  in  ^at  distress  of  mind 
over  these  barren  evenings.  "  I  am  not  very 
well,"  she  said.  "The  oflSce  in  which  we 
have  been  sitting  is  too  large,  the  weather 
ha>  been  unfa\ oraljlc,  atid.  besides,  there  has 
been  too  much  change  in  the  circle.  Please, 
Mr.  Garland,  don't  give  uj)  " 

"I  am  not  giving  up — on  the  contrary,  I 
am  only  beginning  to  fight,"  I  said,  para- 
phrasing General  Grant,  or  some  other  ob- 
stinate person.  "I  recognize  the  truth  of 
what  jou  complain  about,  and  I  am  propos- 


ing that  we  meet  next  time  at  the  Fowlers', 
and  in  a  small,  warm,  well-aired  room. " 

Fouler,  I  may  cxjilain,  was  the  editor  of  a 
very  induential  sociological  paper  and,  like 
Brierly,  leaned  markedly  tovrard  a  mystical 
interpretation  of  life.  His  wife,  a  sensi- 
tive, thoughtful,  dnrk-cyed  little  lady,  was 
already  a  believer  in  the  spiritistic  theory. 
She  received  us  at  the  appointed  hour  with 
quiet  cordiality,  and  suggested  that  her  own 
room  up-stairs  would  be  a  comfortable 
and  retired  place.  To  this  I  agreed,  and 
we  fet  to  Work  to  prepare  it  for  the 
lilting.  I  owler  and  I  assuming  Control  of  the 

p.-yrliii . 

A>  l»efore,  we  placed  Mrs.  Smiley  in  an 
armchair  at  one  end  of  a  small  table;  as 
before,  we  secured  her  ankles  by  looping  a 
long  tape  about  them  and  nailing  the  two  ends 
to  the  floor  behind  her.  Mrs.  Fowler  in- 
troduced an  innovation  by  sewing  the  tape  to 
the  sleeves  of  our  psychic.  This  made  slipping 
out  of  the  knots  an  un}x)ssibility,  but  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure.  I  drove  ,t  long  l)rns<; 
tack  down  through  both  tape  and  doubled 
sleeve. 

Not  content  even  with  this,  Fowler  put  a 
second  tajx?  about  each  wrist  to  add  still 
further  security,  as  well  as  to  take  off  the 
strain  in  case  of  convulsive  movement.  .An- 
other tape  was  carried  ai  ro-.  Mr--  Smiley's 
dress  about  four  inches  below  her  knees, 
and  pinned  there.  Next,  the  ends  were 
drawn  tight,  anrl  tied  to  the  back  rung  ul 
her  chair.  By  this  we  intended  to  prevent 
any  pushing  action  of  the  knees.  As  a  final 
precaution,  we  nailed  her  dress  to  the  floor 
in  front  with  three  tacks.  The  small  end  of 
the  tin  cone,  which  was  adjustable  in  two 
sections,  was  then  placed  on  the  table  (at  the 
request  of  the  psychic)  and  the  larg^  end 
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deposited  iipright  on  the  caq)ct  near  FowK  r. 
Some  sheets  of  paper  and  a  pencil  were 
laid  upon  the  table.  Everything  movable 
was  entirely  out  of  the  psychic'-  reach. 

It  was  about  three  <>'cliKk  of  the  afternoon 
when,  after  darkening  the  \viiuU>w>,  we  took 
our  scats  in  a  little  circle  about  the  table.  As 
usual,  I  piinrdcf!  fho  psvi  hit 's  rii:;!il  hand, 
while  Fowler  sat  at  her  left.  Bricrl^  and  Mrs. 
Fowler  were  oi)ix)site  Mrs.  Smiley.  The 
room  was  lighter  than  at  any  other  of  our 
sittini^'? — both  on  arrount  nf  the  in  filtprin^ 
light  of  day,  iuid  al>o  because  of  an  «)pen 
grate  tire  in  the  north  wall,  which  sent  forth 
an  occasional  ^Icam  of  rrd  name.  Cnnffd- 
eratesi  were  entirely  out  of  the  queition. 

"wilbuk's"  joke 

We  sat  for  some  time  discussing  our  pre- 
vious sittings.   I  remarked: 

"Tn  mo  our  three  or  four  failures  have 
been  very  instructive,  but  the  gradual  falling 
away  of  our  members  makes  evident  to  me 
how  unlikely  it  is  that  any  official  commission 
will  ever  settle  the  claims  of  ';pirituali>in.  As 
Maxwell  has  said:  It  is  a  slow  process,  and 
he  who  cannot  bring  himself  to  plod  patiently 
and  to  wait  unromplainiii^dy  for  hours  at  a 
time  will  not  go  far. '  Failures  are  sure  to 
come  when  the  psychic  fa  honest.  Only  the 
juggler  can  always  produce  the  same  effects. 
A  medium  is  not  a  Leyden  jar  nor  an  Edison 
battery." 

I  don't  call  the  last  sitting  a  failure, "  said 

Fowler.  "The  co!i<litiiiii>  were  ^^iller'-  own 
test  conditions,  and  yet  matter  was  moved 
without  contact.  Of  course,  the  mere  move- 
ment of  a  table,  or  even  of  the  trumpet,  seems 
rather  tame,  as  compared  with  the  doings  of 
*  Katie  King, '  but,  after  all,  a  single  genuine 
case  of  telekinesis  should  be  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  i)hy-icist;  and  as  fur  the  psyrhulo- 
gist,  the  entrancing  of  your  friend,  .Mrs. 
Thomas,  by  'Wilbur,* was  .startling  enough, 
in  all  conscience. " 

"T  don't  think  Miller  believed  in  her 
trance,"  said  1. 

"What  happened?"  asked  Brierly,  who 
had  not  been  pre-^cnt  at  this  parti<  iilar  sitting. 

I  answered:  "Mrs.  Thomas,  a  friend  of 
mine,  a  very  eflScient,  tlear-braincd  jx-rson, 
whom  we  had  asked  to  come  into  the 
circle  to  Ix;  a  companion  to  Mrs.  Miller, 
suddenly  felt  a  twitcb.ing  in  her  left 
hand,  which  was  touching  mine.  This  con- 
vulsive movement  spread  to  her  shoulder, 


until  h?r  whole  arm  began  to  thrash 
about  like  a  flail  in  a  most  alarming  way. 
The  action  became  so  violent  at  la^  that 
she  called  upon  me  for  aid.  I  found  it 
exrccfltnf^ly  difTit  u!t  to  subdue  her  agi- 
latiun  and  (juicl  the  rebellious  limb,  but  I 
did  finally  succeed. 

"But  this  ua-  not  all.  A  few  moments 
later,  wlule  helping  us  in  our  singing, 
Mrs.  Thomas  suddenly  stopped,  and,  with 
a  singular  ri^dity  of  pow,  b^u  to  laugh 
in  a  deep,  guttural  fashion,  and  presently  a 
voice,  the  voice  oi  a  man  (.apparently) , 
came  from  her  throat:  "Haw!  haw!  I've  got 
ve  now,  I've  got  ye  now!'  It  sounded  like 
'Wilbur.'" 

This  seemed  to  amuse  Mrs.  Smiley.  "It 
was  Wilbur,"  she  said.  "He  loves  to  jump 
in  and  seize  upon  some  r»ne's  vocal  chordsthat 
way.    It's  a  favorite  joke  with  him." 

"To  have  a  spirit  inside  of  one's  throat  is  a 
little  startling,  even  to  me,"  I  admitted. 
"  But  there  was  still  more  of  this  business. 
Another  member  of  the  dide — a  young  man 
— ^became  entranced  and  proceeded  to  im- 
personate 'earthbound  spirits,'  in  the  manner 
of  the  friend  1  sjioke  of  at  our  tirsl  silting— 
you  remember,  Brierly— and  wailed  and 
moaned  in  a  most  gruesome  fashion.  I 
think  Miller  considered  both  of  these 
performances  merely  cases  of  hysteria,  in- 
duced by  the  darkness  and  the  ton  traint  of 
sitting  at)out  the  ta}>le,  And  perhajis  he  was 
right.  But  wouldn  t  he  and  our  other 
deserters  be  chagrined  if  we  shouki  now 
proceed  to  enjoy  a  really  fruitful  session?" 

"We  shall,"  Mrs.  Smiley  responded.  "I 
feel  the  power  all  about  me. " 

"  Good! "  said  I.  "Sit  I»ack  and  rest. 
We  have  plenty  of  time.   Don't  worry. " 

KYCmC  SEEMS  TO  LEAVE  BODY 

In  the  meanwhile,  between  the  sitting  at 
Miller's  house  and  this  present  one,  I  had  been 
reading  much  on  the  subject  of  the  trance 
and  'the  e.xternaliAation  of  the  tluidic  double' 
of  which  the  Continental  philosophers  have 
much  to  say.  I  was  inclined  to  think  that 
this  liberation  of  tlic  astral  self  was  possible, 
if  at  all,  only  in  the  deepest  trance,  and  I 
now  attempted  to  get  some  light  on  this  point 
by  interrogating  Mrs.  Smiley. 

'■ '^'ou  told  me  once  that  ytni  are  conscious 
c)I  leaving  your  inxiy,  when  in  trance, "  I  said. 
"Do  you  always  have  that  sensation?" 

"Yes,  I  almost  always  have  a  feding  of 
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floating  in  the  air/'  she  answered.  "It  often 

seems  as  if  I  had  risen  a  few  feet  above  and  a 
little  to  one  side  of  my  material  self,  to  which 
I  am  somehow  attached.  I  can  see  my  body 
and  what  goes  on  around  it,  and  yet  somehow 
it  all  seems  kind  <>(  dim.  like  n  dream.  It's 
hard  to  tell  you  just  what  i  mean,  but  1  seem 
to  be  in  both  places  at  once. " 

"  Do  you  ever  liave  any  i)en  cjition  of  aphys- 
ical  bond  between  your^lf  and  the  sitters?" 

It  seemed  to  me  that  she  answered  thba  bit 
reluctantly.  "  Yes,  I  sometimes  feel  as  though 
little  shining  threads  went  out  from  me 
and  from  those  in  the  circle,  and  sometimes 
these  threads  meet  and  twine  themselves 
around  the  rone,  or  the  pencil.  This  means 
that  1  draw  power  from  all  my  sitters." 

This  was  in  accoid  with  the  accounts  of 
a  "cobwebby  feeling"  that  both  Maxwell 
and  Flammarion  had  drawn  from  their 
mediums.  Here  also  seemed  to  be  an  un- 
conscious corroboration  of  the  experiments 
nf  Albert  de  Rot  hasin  the  "e.xternali/ation 
of  motivity, "  as  he  calls  it.  The  "  cobwebby 
feeling"  of  the  fingers  might  mean  an  actuiu 
raying  out  of  some  subtle  form  of  matter. 
Indeed,  M.  Meurire,  Maxwell's  mcdiumistir 
£riend,  declared  he  could  see  '*  a  sheath  of 
filaments  pass  from  his  fingers  to  the  objects 
of  experimentation." 

HELD  TO  EARTH  BY  A  RIBBON  OF  UGHT 

Tell  us  about  your  journeys  into  the  spirit 
land,"  1  suggested.  '  You  sometimes  seem 
Ko  go  far  away,  do  you  not?" 

Her  voice  hernmc  very  wistful  a-  -he  re- 
plied: "Yes,  sometimes  1  seem  to  go  to  a 
far-off,  bright  world.  I  don't  always  want 
to  come  back,  bm  llu-re  i>  a  little  sliining 
white  ribbon  that  unites  my  spirit  with  my 
body  and  holds  me  fast.  Once  when  I  had 
1  I  ed  never  to  return,  that  little  band  of 
light  began  to  tug  at  me,  and  allliough  it  hmke 
my  heart  to  leave  my  children,  who  were  there 
with  me,  I  yielded  and  came  back  to  life." 

"Can't  you  tell  us  about  that  other  world 
more  particularly?" 

"  No;  it  is  so  different  from  this  plane  that  I 
have  no  words  in  which  to  describe  it.  Alt 
I  ran  sny  i<  that  it  seems  glorious  and  happy 
and  very  hght." 

By  the  closest  questioning  I  had  never  been 
able  to  change  a  single  line  of  Mrs.  Smiley 's 
simple  faith.  She  was  perfectly  certain  of  the 
spirit  world.  She  had  daily  messages  from 
"Wilbur"  and  her  spirit  father,  partly  by 


voices,  but  mainly  by  means  of  independent 

writing.  Her  children  hovered  over  her 
while  she  slept.  "Mitchell"  healed  her  if 
she  were  ill.  "Maudie"  comforted  her 
loneliest  hours.  These  voices,  these  hands 
were  an  integral  part  nf  her  world — as  nec- 
essary and  as  dear  to  her  as  those  of  her 
friends  in  the  flesh.  As  she  talked  on,  I  ex- 
perienced a  keen  pang  nf  regret.  "Why 
disturb  her  belief  in  the  spirit  world?"  I 
asked  myself.  "Why  attempt  to  reduce  her 
children  to  a  biologic  formula?" 

MR.  GARLAND  S  THEORY  OF  THE  TRANCE 

However,  1  did  not  permit  pity  to  hinder 
my  purpose,  which  was  to  disassociate  the 
facts  of  spiritualism  from  the  cult  of  spiritual- 
ism. I  returned  to  a  .study  of  the  facts  as  a 
part  of  nature.  I  was  now  ohscn'ing  closely 
the  three  levels  of  sleep  into  vvhit  h  our  psychic 
seemed  to  lower  herself  at  will,  or  upon  the 
suggestion  of  those  in  the  circle.  I  had 
adopted  the  theory  that  in  the  lighter  trance 
she  spoke  unconsciously  and  wrote  auto- 
matically. In  the  second,  and  deeper,  trance 
she  became  the  somnambulist  possessed  of 
diabolic  cleverness,  when,  with  llie  higher 
senses  in  abeyance,  she  was  able  to  deceive 
and  to  elude  all  detection.  In  the  third,  or 
deathlike  trance,  I  was  ready  to  admit,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  she  was  able,  as 
de  Rochas  and  Maxwell  seem  to  have  demon- 
strated, to  exert  an  unknown  form  of  force — 
that  is  to  say,  to  move  objects  at  a  distance 
and  to  produce  voices  from  the  horn.  To 
test  her  possession  of  these  p'^ycho-dynamic 
powers  was  ray  present  object, 

I  had  now  been  her  chief  inquisitor  for 
nearly  thirty  sittings,  and  had  apparently 
developed  the  power  to  throw  her  into 
trance  almost  instantly.  A  few  moments 
of  monotonous  humming,  intoned  while  my 
hand  rented  upon  hers,  generally  sufficed 
to  bring  the  hrst  stage  of  her  sleep.  As 
we  had  been  sitting  for  half  an  hour,  I  now 
proceeded  to  chant  my  |)otent  charm,  within- 
tent  to  start  the  "  spirits"  at  their  work. 

In  a  few  moments  she  res|X)nded  to  my  sug- 
gestion. A  ncr\'ous  tremor,  now  e.\i)e(  tedand 
familiar,  develojjed  in  her  hamis.  1  his  was 
followed  by  a  slight,  convulsive,  straining 
movement  of  her  arms.  Her  fingeis  seemed 
to  ([uixcr  with  electric  energy.  Ten  minutes 
later  all  movement  ceased.  Her  temperature 
abruptly  fell.  Her  breath  grew  tranquil,  and 
at  last  appeared  to  fail  altogether.  This 
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was  the  first  stage  of  her  tnuce.  "Take 

your  hand  away,  Fowler,"  I  said.  "We have 
nothing  to  do  now  but  to  wait.  '* 

After  a  few  minutes'  sflence  Mrs.  Fowler 
asked,  "What  is  the  most  conclusive  test 
you  have  ever  made,  Mr.  Garland?" 

*'  That's  a  little  difficult  to  answer,  but  at 
the  moment  I  think  the  playing  of  a  closed 
piano  is  the  most  irr^xplirahle  all  my 
experiments.  I'll  tell  you  about  it.  It  bap- 
pened  during  the  second  sitting  I  ever  had 
with  Mrs.  Smiley.  I  was  lecturing  in  her 
home  town  at  the  time,  and  after  my  address, 
and  while  we  were  talking  togel!:er,  some  one 
^ho  knew  of  Mrs.  Smiley's  powers  stt|^;ested 
that  wc  go  somewhere  and  have  a  sitting. 
The  jilan  pleased  me,  and  we  made  up 
a  p  rty  of  six  or  eight  pcui4c  and  ad- 
journed to  the  home  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Lecture  Committee,  who  wa«  the  librarian 
of  the  city — a  certain  Miss  Halsey.  1  want 
to  emphasise  the  high  character  of  Miss  Hal- 
sey, as  well  as  the  casual  way  in  which  we 
happened  to  go  to  her  rooms,  for  these  two 
items  dispose  of  all  question  of  coHuidon. 
There  was  no  premeditation  in  the  art,  and 
Miss  Halsey,  who  was  a  pronounced  di-~!»e 
lievcr  in  spiritistic  theories,  had  never  nicl 
Mrs.  Smiley  before. 

The  circle  was  made  up  about  equally  of 
men  and  women,  aU  of  them  very  well  known 
in  the  city.  We  were  gathered  about  a  long 
table  in  Mi-s  Hal>ey's  UtHrary  and  nm-ic 
room,  with  Mrs.  Smiley  srrurelv  sandwiclied 
between  the  editor  of  the  KmjuI  puj>t:r  and  my- 
self. Behind  me,  and  just  within  reach  of  my 
hand,  >too(l  an  upright  piano,  with  its  cover 
down,  but  not  locked. 

amucuLovs  playing  of  a  closed  piano 

*'  We  had  heard  drumming  upon  the  table 
for  some  time,  and  writing  had  apparently 
taken  place  on  the  pad>  in  t]ie  middle 
of  the  table.  But  all  this  was  inconclusive 
for  the  reason  that  Mrs.  Smiley  was  not 
rigidly  lx)und.  My  mental  reservations 
must  have  reached  the  minds  of  the  'guide?,' 
for  with  startling  suddenness  'they'  left  tlie 
table  and  fell  upon  tlie  top  of  the  jnano. 
.■\fter  drumming  for  some  time,  (lie  invi>i))le 
tmgers  seemed  to  fall  to  the  strings  beneath, 
and  a  treble  note  was  sounded  as  if  plucked 
by  a  strong  hand. " 

"You  are  sure  the  piano  was  closed?" 
Brierly  asked. 

"  I  am  coming  to  that  Highly  delighted, 


I  said  to  the  forces:  'Can't  yon  demonstrate 

to  us  that  these  S(iunds  arc  not  accidental,  or 
caused  by  the  jarring  of  cars  in  the  street? 
Om*t  you  pluck  the  bass  strings  ?'  Instantly, 
and  with  clangor,  the  lower  strings  sounded. 
Thereupon  1  >aid,  'Can't  you  play  a  tune?' 
To  this  only  a  confused  jangle  made  answer. 
I  was  unable  to  secure  any  orderly  succession 
of  notes.  'Can't  you  keep  time  while  I 
whistle?'  I  insisted,  with  intent  to  show 
that  an  intelligence  guided  these  sounds. 
The  'spirtCa'  twanged  three  times  in  the 
affirmative,  and  when  I  began  to  whistle 
'  Yankee  Doodle '  the  invisible  musician 
kept  perfect  time,  plaving  now  on  the 
treble,  now  on  the  bass.  TMacing  my  hand 
upon  the  lid  of  the  closed  piano,  I  said 
to  the  others  ui  the  circle:  *The  lid  of 
litis  piano  is  closed.  My  hand  is  upon  it. 
So  far  as  the  senses  of  touch  and  hearint^  can 
determine,  we  have  here  an  action  absolutely 
UHoecotmled  for  by  any  scientific  law* 

"maud"  dikects  thk  sitting 

"This  was  at  the  moment  absolutely  con- 
vincing to  me,  as  to  the  ot  Iters,  and  I  promptly 
reported  the  case  to  the  American  Psychical 
Society  in  Boston.  It  is  useless  to  talk  about 
secret  wires,  or  a  mouse  running  up  and  down 
the  strings.  Any  other  commonplace  ex- 
planation of  this  tact  is  inadequate.  It  took 
place  precisely  as  I  relate,  but  I  would  hardly 
venture  tn  relate  it,  except  that  this  very  stunt 
appears  in  the  reports  of  some  of  the  big 
investigators." 

"Yes;  Crooke-^  saw  in  full  light  an  accor- 
dion playing  beneath  the  touch  of  invisible 
fingers, "  Fowler  commented. 

.^t  this  moment  a  slight  movement  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Smiley  arrested  me,  and  as  we 
listened,  the  silvery  voice  of  "  Maudie"  issued 
from  the  darkness,  saynng :  "Mr.  Mit^hdl 
wants  Mr.  Carlo >it1  to  i  hani^t'  plai  C'^  -.cith  Mr. 
Fowler.  Be  very  carejiU  as  you  move  about. 
Don't  joggle  mama.  It*s  very  dangerous  to 
her." 

I  rose  to  comply,  "  Maudie"  called  out: 
"  Mr.  Mitchell  wishes  tlie  threads  fastened  to 
mama's  wrists.  He  wants  you  and  Mr, 
FiKL-lcr  to  hold  them  the  way  you  did  at  Mr. 
Miner's  house. " 

Turning  up  the  lights,  we  tied  a  strong  alk 
thread  to  each  wrist,  and  passcil  the  ends 
under  each  arm  of  the  chair.  Fowler  took 
one  of  these  ends,  while  I  retained  the  other. 
I  then  called  Brierly's  attention  to  the  fact 
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that  the  table  was  seventeen  inclus.  from 
the  feet  of  the  psychic,  and  that  the  f  i  tf  nings 
were  unchanged.  When  his  examination 
was  completed,  the  lights  woe  9ffia  turned 
off,  and  the  circuit  of  hands  was  restored. 

"  Maudie"  then  requested  that  the  sectbos  of 
the  cene  be  put  together  and  placed  on  the 
floor  b«ade  the  table.  Fowler  did  tbia»  and 
drew  a  chalk  mark  about  the  cone  number- 
ing it  "Position  No.  i."  Immediaiciy  after 
hb  return  to  his  seat,  the  table  was  stron^y 
pushed  away  from  the  psychic.  It  moved  in 
impulses,  an  inch  or  two  at  a  time,  until  it 
was  certainly  six  or  eight  inches  farther  from 
the  psychic  than  at  first. 

"  ^laxwell  obi^Tv'cd  these  movements  in  the 
light  and  noted  thai  they  occurred  synchro- 
nously with  the  contraction  of  his  muscles," 
I  said,  commenting  (m  this  march  of  the  labli- 
"Uc  and  his  friend  Mcurice  could  secure 
the  movement  of  small  objects  without  con- 
tact, and  in  full  light.  Do  you  feel  any 
motion  in  your  thread.  Fowler?" 

"Nothing  but  a  faint  quiver,"  he  replied. 

•♦Neither  do  I." 

"  The  table  is  crowding  against  me,"  called 
Mrs.  Fowler,  in  some  excitement 
"The  fact  that  the  table  moves  toward  us 

and  directly  away  from  the  psychic  is  in  itself 
su'>picious, "  I  continued,  "but,  a?  a  matter  of 
fact,  at  other  sittijigs  1  have  obtained  sidcwise 
movements  of  the  table — generally  to  the  left. 
The  present  experiment  does  not  stand  alone. 
Besides,  the  control  of  the  psychic  does 
not  depend  solely  on  our  hands.  You 
must  remember  that  the  table  is  at  this 
time  two  feet  from  Mrs.  Smilcy's  toes,  her 
dress  is  tacked  to  the  floor,  and  her  anklc^ 
are  controlled  by  a  tape  whose  ends  arc 
nailed  to  the  floor  four  feet  behind  her  chair. 
So  Jar  as  maUer  can  iesUjy,  Mrs.  SmiUy  is 
not  concerned  in  ikis  mcvmeni  of  ike  tiUe. 
The  question  is  now  up  to  us.  Which  of 
us  is  doing  this  ?  " 

"I  am  not,"  answered  Brierly. 

"Nor  I,"  declared  Fowler. 

'*Nor  I,"  chimed  in  Mrs.  Fowler. 

THE  BntTR  OF  PHANTOlfS 

At  this  moment  the  psychic  began  to  stir 
again.  "Look  out,"  I  caUcd  wamingly. 
"Let  every  hand  be  accounted  for.  Some 
new  demonstration  is  prcparini^.  These 
periods  of  suffering  are  .strangely  Uke  the  pangs 
of  childbirth.  I  wonder  if,  after  all,  Arch* 
deacon  Collqr  was  not  In  the  right  wbni  he 


inserted  that  he  had  seen  the  mbaculous  birth 

of  phantoms.  His  description  cannot  be  called 
poetic,  but  it  is  very  graphic  He  declares  that 
he  saw  a  white  vapor  steam  &om  the  side  of 
a  psychir.  forming  a  little  cloud,  and  from  this 
vapor,  this  cloud,  various  phantasms  ap- 
peared, ranging  from  a  little  child  to  a  fuU< 
grown  man.  It  is  curious  how  wnilar  all 
the  reports  of  this  process  are.  Always  there 
is  a  milky- white  vapor  uiai  coiuienses  to  a 
form.  Richet  noted  this  m  his  experiments, 
and  Archdeacon  Colley  goes  on  to  say: 
'  Greatly  wondering,  yet  keen  to  observe,  did 
I  notice  how  by  means  of  this  vapory  coed 
the  psychic  figure  was  sucked  back  into  the 
body  of  the  medium.'" 

DO  SFTTERS  HELP  TO  PRODOCE  RESULTS? 

Again  peace  fell  upon  our  psychic — the 
peace  of  exhaustion,  as  if,  her  struggles  being 
over,  her  flesh-free  spirit  were  at  large  in  the 
room.  The  silence  was  profound,  yet  some* 
how  thrilling  with  power. 

In  this  hush  the  megaphone  was  lifted 
slightly  and  drop[)ed,  making  us  all  start.  It 
was  as  if  a  feeble  band  bad  tried  to  manipu- 
late it  without  success.  "Let  us  keep  test 
conditions,"  I  called  out.  "Please  do  not 
make  a  movement  now  without  warning  me 
of  your  intentions.  Keep  the  circuit  clos^. 
Wilbur,  let's  see  if  you  can  handle  the  cone 
under  strictly  test  condition  s.  Come  now,  lift 
it.  Lift  it. "  1  repeated  the  command  with 
intent  to  concentrate  all  the  will-power  of  both 
psychic  and  sitters  ujxni  the  thing  desired, 
as  Ma.xwell  was  accustomed  to  do  in  his 
experiments  with  Meurice. 

Several  times  the  forces  strove  to  carry  out 
my  wishes,  but  could  not.  Twice  the  horn 
rose  from  the  carpet,  only  to  fall  back  help- 
lessly. Fowler  placed  it  on  end  each  time, 
marking  each  new  position,  and  I  took  note 
of  the  convulave  tremor  that  swept  from 
time  to  time  over  the  p.sychic.  It  was 
exactly  as  if  she  were  a  dynamo  genetating 
some  unknown  energy,  which,  after  accumu- 
lating for  a  time  in  her  organism  (as  in 
a  jar),  was  dischatged  along  the  direction 
of  our  will.  And  yet  I  could  not  detect  any 
marked  synchronism  of  movement  between 
these  impulses  and  the  movement  of  the 
horn. 

After  each  fall  of  the  ijono,  she  moaned  and 
writhed,  but  not  iiU  the  hush  oj  death  came 
ooer  her  did  ike  kom  move.  So  tense  was 
the  silence  each  time  that  we  could  hear  the 
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slightest  breath,  the  minutest  movement  oi 
the  tin  as  it  scraped  along  the  rug. 

At  last  the  megaphone  soared  into  the  air, 
passed  over  our  heads,  and  dropped  gently 
upon  the  table.  It  did  not  fall  with  a  bang; 
on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  descend  gently, 
05  if  under  perfect  cotUrd  of  bt^h  hand  andeye. 
And  yet  I  a.ssert  there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
that  the  psvchir  shared  in  these  movements. 
There  vvai>  but  a  mituite,  continuous  tremor 
in  the  thread.  I  wa^  i  imrmously  impressed 
with  the  silence.  Tfie  darkness  wa>;  athrill 
with  mystery,  not  the  mystery  of  the  discar- 
nate  soul,  but  the  mystery  of  the  X-ray.  I 
felt  that  we  were  ourselves  involved  in  the 
production  of  these  movement-:  I. ike  a 
series  of  batteries,  we  were  all  united  to 
produce  these  results. 

MR.  GARLAND  REFU.SKS  Sl'IRIT  THEORY 

"  There  is  no  use  attempting  to  deny  this 

fart."  I  remarked  to  the f)t her  sitters.  "There 
can  be  iiu  tjucstion  of  a  luiu'cdLrate,  nor  ot 
trickery.  Either  the  psychic  is  able  tofoniro! 
that  cone  hy  the  exercise  oj  licr  icili  over  some 
unknown^  invisible  jorce,  or  she  has  lejt  her 
body  and  is  nviv  at  work,  a  sentient  entity, 
in  the  air  about  us.  Or  perhaps  her  limbs 
are  mysteriously  eioii  '^atrd.  Certainly,  to  say 
that  she  is  handling  that  cone  with  her  ordi- 
naiy  physical  limbs  is  absurd." 

Again  Mrs.  Smiley  liegan  to  twist  and  t\im 
as  if  in  pain,  and  at  last  the  little  voice  of 
**  Maudie^'  anxiously  asked,  "Is  Mr.  Garland 
going  to  lake  a  train  at  sezen  o'clockT' 

Thi>  remark  of  "Mavulie''^"  indicated  to 
me  that  deep  in  the  subconscious  mind  of  the 
p^hic  lay  the  knowledge  that  I  had  planned 
to  catch  thh  train,  and  tliat  a  sense  of  my 
plan  was  di^urbing  her  and  interfering  with 
our  experiment.  To  remove  the  uneasiness  I 
ret]4ied:  "  No,  I  am  going  to  stay,  for  I  think 
Mr.  Mitchell  has  something  very  *;perial  in 
Store  for  me.  Tell  her  not  to  think  of  it  any 
more.   I  am  in  no  hurry. " 

To  this  "  Mau<!ie"  replied:  "  .\fr.  Mitchell 
says, '  Thank  you he  wiU  do  the  best  he  can 
for  you.  He  says  to  go  down-stairs  now  andgU 
your  supper.  Leave  mama  just  where  she  is. 
He  vcill  trike  care  oj  her. " 

As  we  had  been  sitting  for  nearly  three 
hours  in  a  dark,  close  room,  we  welcomed 
this  suggestion  from  our  thoughtful  guide, 
although  it  tended  to  make  the  sitting  less 
conclusive.  As  I  followed  my  hostess  down 
the  stairs,  I  shared  her  remorseful  pity  f<Hr  poor 


Mrs.  Smiley,  bound  and  helpless  in  her  in* 

quisitorial  scat. 

Our  hostess's  uneasiness  made  the  meal  a 
hurried  one.   None  of  us  felt  very  much  like 

eating,  and  I  could  see  that  I'owler  \va>  dis- 
posed to  cut  comers.  "  Well,  Garland,  what 
do  you  intend  to  do  with  the  facts  obtained 
to-night?  You  have  plenty  of  authority 
behind  which  to  shelter  yourself;  why  not 
admit  the  truth  ?  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
am  willing  to  swear  that  Mrs.  Smiley  had  no 
actual  hand  in  the  movement  of  tlie  cone;  and 
it  looks  to  me  as  if  it  would  be  hard  to  And 
any  better  answer  than  spiritualbm." 

To  this  I  replied:  "It  will  not  do  to  admit 
the  spirit  hyp<^>thcsi>  merely  because  we  have 
proved  the  movement  of  a  i)ar!iele  of  mailer 
from  A  to  B  without  a  known  push  or  a  pull, 
for  such  an  admi-sion  is  too  far-reaehing.  If 
Maxwell  is  right,  these  phenomena — even 
the  most  complicated  of  them — are  meta- 
j)sychical,  but  perfectly  nor  i  I  For  example, 
he  say^;  '  A  movement  without  cont-c  t  was 
forthct>ming  this  afternoon.  1  plated  a  tabic 
upside  down  on  a  linen  sheet.  M.  Meuiioe 
and  1  then  put  our  hands  on  the  sheet  some 
distance  away  from  the  table.  The  table 
turned  completely  over.  The  movement  was 
performed  slowly  and  gently.  It  was  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  sunlight  was 
streaming  in  through  an  open  window. '  Now 
here  you  have  a  perfectly  clear  case,  with  no 
one  present  but  Dr  Maxwell  and  his  friend, 
and  yet  he  is  careful  to  sa^  that  the  tumiog 
over  of  the  table  does  not  imply  the  action  <i 
spirit  hands." 

SPECTER  OF  SPANISH  SOLDIER 

••P'Thai)s  not."  said  Fowler,  "but  what 
will  you  do  about  such  materializations  as 
Dr.  Kichet  studied  at  the  Villa  Carmen  in 
Algiers?  What  will  you  do  with  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  specter  of  the  Spani-h  ^>ldier 
that  he  obtained  under  what  he  declares  were 
test  conditions?" 

"I?ut  werethev?  That's  the  fMiint.  " 

''  I  am  willing  to  trust  a  man  of  Richet's 
wide  knowledge  and  known  skill  in  ex- 
perimentation. He  saw  a  helmetjd  soldier 
leave  the  a%nce  cabinet  and  walk  about. 
He  clasped  his  hand,  he  affirmed,  and 
found  it  warm  and  jointed— perfectly  real 
—and  he  secured  the  breath  of  the  spirit 
in  a  tube  of  baryta  so  unmistakably  that  the 
liquid  was  chemically  changed  in  accordance 
with  bis  lest.  There  are  hundreds  of  other 
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equally  well  authenticated  cases  of  materiali< 

zation.  I  have  read  dozens  of  them  myself. 
I  am  only  quoting  Ricbet  because  I  koow  you 
believe  in  his  methods." 

"  I  do  believe  in  his  methods,  but  he  may 
have  been  deceived,  all  the  same.  The  fail- 
ure of  all  his  experiments  in  Algiers  lay  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  never  able  to  nail  his  psychic 
down  as  we  have  done.  Really,  his  photo 
graphs  of  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  soldier  have 
not  the  weight,  as  evidence,  of  the  physical 
muiifestation  we  have  this  evening  secured." 

klCUEi  BELIEVES  IX  MATERIALIZATION 

Fowler  rose.  "I  have  his  report  in  my 
library.   Let  me  get  it. " 

He  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  small 
blue  book  in  his  hand,  from  which  he  began 

to  read  with  giisto:  "'I  saw.  as  it  were,  a 
white  luminous  ball  tloating  over  the  floor; 
then  rising  straight  upwards,  very  npUSfy,  as 
though  1-1  ling  from  a  trap  door,  appeared 
B.  B.,  the  Spanish  soldier,  bom,  so  to  speak, 
out  of  the  flooriug  outside  the  curtain,  which 
had  net  slined.  He  tries,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
to  come  among  us,  but  he  has  a  limping,  hesi- 
tating gait.  At  one  moment  he  reels  as  if 
about  to  faQ,  limping  on  one  leg,  then  he  goes 
toward  the  opening  of  the  curtains  of  the 
cabinet.  Then,  without  (as  I  believe)  open- 
ing the  cuitaiasy  he  sinks  down,  dbap- 
pears  into  the  flow.'" 

"What  are  you  reading  from?"  I  risked. 
I  am  reading  from  the  report  that  Richct 
made  to  the  Annals  oi  Psychical  Science.  He 
goes  on  to  say:  *U  appears  to  me  that  thi> 
experiment  is  decisive,  for  the  formation  of  a 
Ituninous  spot  on  the  ground,  which  then 
changes  into  a  living  and  walking  being, 
cannot  seemingly  be  produced  by  any  trick. 
On  the  day  after  this  experiuieni  1  minutely 
examined  tlie  flagstones  (which  made  up  the 
floor  of  the  sdance  room")  and  also  the  coach- 
house and  stable  immediately  under  that  part 
of  the  hiosqve.*  There  was  no  trap-door, 
and  the  cobwebs  on  the  roof  of  the  stable 
were  undisturbed.  The  photographs  of  the 
apparition  were  taken  on  five  different  plates 
simultaneously,  and  the  figure  is  the  same  on 
each." 

"But  read  on,"  X  insisted.  "Does  he  not 
say  that  in  spUe  of  all  his  pcoof  be  will 
not  even  hazard  an  aflkmation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  does  say  that, "  admitted  Fowler, 
"but  he  also  says:  'I  have  thought  it  my 


duty  to  mendon  these  facts  in  the  same 

way  that  Sir  William  Crookes  tliought  it  his 
duty  in  more  difiicult  times  to  report  the 
hbtory  of  *  Katie  King.'  I  do  not  beUeve  I 
have  been  deceived.  I  am  convinced  that  I 
have  been  present  at  realities,  not  deceptions. 
Certainly  1  cannot  say  in  what  materialization 
oonasts.  /  am  only  ready  to  maintam  ihai 
there  is  sotiirtln'ni^  profoundly  mysterious  in 
it,  which  iviil  change  jrom  top  to  bottom  our 
ideas  on  nature  and  on  life* " 

"  He  certainly  was  profoundly  affected  by 
that  .seance,"  I  assented.  ".\nd  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  admit  that  the  character  of  his 
friends  in  the  circle  adds  value  to  what  he  saw. 
But,  after  all,  the  fact  of  materialization  is  so 
tremendous  in  its  implications  that  even  to 
grant  its  possibility  ts  to  admit  more  than 
any  man  of  our  day,  who  has  been  trained 
in  scientific  ways,  is  willinf^  to  he  answer- 
able for.  But  let  us  return  to  uur  own 
psychic." 

At  thi.s  point  Brierly  reluctantly  explained 
that  be  had  an  appointment  for  nine  o'clock, 
and  could  not  continue  the  sitting  beyond 
eight.  "  I  can  sit  for  half  an  hour  longer," 
he  said:  "and  then  please  let  me  slip  out 
quietly.  Don't  let  mc  disturb  the  circle." 
And  in  this  understanding  we  returned  to  the 
room  above. 

A  DICNIFIEO  "sFiiirr" 

We  found  Mrs.  Smiley  <ittini,'  precisely  as 
we  had  left  her,  and  picking  up  our  tlireads, 
Fowler  and  I  located  the  table  ami  the  >  one 
and  reassumcd  our  jxisitions.  The  table,  which 
was  quite  out  of  reach  of  Mrs.  Smiley's  hands, 
now  shxxi  with  its  end  toward  the  fotir  of 
us,  seated  in  a  crescent  sha\ic  opposite  the 
psychic,  a  jxjsition  which  produced,  so  the 
guides'  said,  one  pole  of  a  battery. 
Hardly  were  we  settled  in  place  when  a 
sound  came  from  the  cone  as  thdugli  some 
one  were  tapping  on  it  with  the  end  ot  a  lead 
pencil.  "Is  that  you,  Comrade  Wilbur?" 
I  a.sked. 

Tap,  tap,  tap,  he  answered  vigorously. 

"  I  thought  I  recognized  your  tap, "  1  said. 
"  I  am  glad  you  are  here,  and  I  hope  you  are 
going  to  hand  out  the  finest  possible  test. 
Is  Mr.  Miichfll  present?" 

To  my  delight  the  cone  was  instantly  lifted, 
and  the  voice  of  ''Mitchell"  answered  me. 
In  a  deep,  clear,  well-delivered,  and  decidedly 
masculine  voice,  and  with  stately  periods,  be 
(womised  the  complete  oooperatioB  of  the 
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spirit  world  in  tbe  great  woric  to  which  I  was 

devoting  myself.  He  dinctcd  his  exliorta 
tion  to  me,  as  usual,  and  fur  the  benefit  uf 
those  who  think  the  "spirits"  are  always  triv- 
ial or  foolish,  I  wish  to  say  that  "Mitchell's" 
word*^  were  dignified  and  very  supgestivr.  ITt 
was  never  vague  nor  wandering  in  his  thought 
— ^and  y«t  he  never  went  outside  the  minds 
of  the  group.  He  seemed  a  collective  per- 
sonification  of  the  circle. 

THE  SUPREUE  TEST 

He  spoke  to  me  upon  the  investigation 
that  we  were  pursuing.   *'/  and  my  bund" 

he  assured  me,  "arf  icorklii^  as  hard  jrom 
our  side  as  you  are  jrom  yours,  both  intetU  upon 
opening  up  cliannels  oj  communication  be- 
twun  ike  Iwo  Vforlds. "  He  solemnly  urged 
me  to  proceed  in  this  work,  and  at  la«t 
said,  "Good-by  jar  the  present,"  and  fell 
alent. 

The  tone  was  then  deposited  on  the  tal)lc, 
and  "Maudie  "  said:  "//  Mr.  Garland  and 
Afr.  Forjcler  will  go  quietly  up  to  mama''s  side, 
kidding  all  the  lime  tightly  to  the  threads,  Mr. 
Mitchell  'vUl  do  -ichal  Mr.  Garland  so  inuth 
desires.  Please  be  very  carejid  not  to  touch 
mama  until  I  tell  you.  Keep  as  jar  apoH  as 
you  can  as  you  go  up  to  her.  When  you  reack 
my  maniacs  side,  you  may  put  one  hand  on  her 
head  and  one  on  fier  wrist.  Mr.  Mit<  htll 
says  please  have  Mr.  Brierly  take  Mrs.  Fow- 
ler's hands  so  that  every  hand  in  the  circle  is 
accounted  jor." 

I  was  now  very  eager  and  very  alert. 
Surely  no  trickster  would  permit  such  rigor- 
ous control  that  which  we  were  now  in 
vited  lu  txerti>e.  My  admiration  went  out 
toward  this  heroic  Uttle  woman,  who  was 
cndurin;;  so  much  pain  and  susfttdon  for 
the  sake  of  science. 

Slowly  we  crept  to  her  side,  being  careful 
to  IoulIi  nothing  until  directe<i  by  the  voice 
of  "  Maud."  At  la^^t  the  childish  voire  said: 
"  Mr.  Garland  may  put  his  right  hand  on  top 
of  mama's  head^  and  his  left  hand  on  her  wrist. 
Mr.  Fo-u  irr  may  place  his  left  hand  alm'c  Mr. 
Garland's  and  his  rigid  hand  on  nmma's 
wisi.  Mr.  Mitchell  says  he  vriU  then  see  if 
the  voices  will  not  come. " 

I  then  said  aUnifl  :  "  Brierly,  my  right  hand 
is  on  the  psychic's  head,  ray  left  is  on  her 
wrist." 

Fowlor  repeated:  "My  left  hand  is  above 
Garland's  right,  which  is  on  the  psychic's 
bead,  and  my  own  right  hand  is  on  the 


right  wrist  of  the  psychic.   Now,  WObur,  go 

ahead. " 

Our  challenge  was  almost  instantly  caught 
up.  White  we  were  thus  doubly  safeguarding 
the  psychic,  the  cone,  which  was  resting  on  the 

tabli-  a  full  yard  away,  rose  with  a  sharp, 
metallic,  scraping  sound,  and  remained  in 
the  air  for  fully  half  a  minute,  during  which 

I  called  out  shaq)!y:  "We  are  absolutely  con- 
trolling the  psychic;  her  hands  are  motion- 
less; Brierly,  be  sure  of  both  Mrs.  Fowler's 
hand- 

"  1  havf  her  hands  in  mine,"  he  answered. 
As  the  cone  was  gently  returned  to  the 
carpet  I  said:  "Fowler,  that  was  a  supreme 

test  of  the  psythie.  She  ahsalutclv 
not  concerned  in  any  knoriL-n  way  with 
that  meivement.  Save  for  a  curious  throb- 
bing, wavelike  motion  in  her  scalp,  she  did 

not  mnve.  If  slic  lifted  tlie  fiorn,  it  was 
by  the  exercise  of  a  force  unrecognized  by 
science. " 

To  this  he  could  only  answer:  "  It  seeim* 
clear  case  of  telekinesis  at  its  best." 

A  few  moments  later  we  returned  to  our 
seats,  while  "Wilbur"  and  "Mitchell"  and 
<^cvcral  other  voices  spoke  to  us.  Fowler, 
now  that  I  admitted  the  inch,  wanted  the  ell. 
"Is  the  psychic  speaking  to  us,"  he  a^ed, 
"or  are  these  voices  independent  of  her?" 

".An  investigator  is  never  satisfied,"  I 
answered.  "We  must  have  the  voices 
through  the  cone  while  we  are  holding  tbe 
psyi  hie.  " 

To  this  "MitcheU"  repUed:  "We  are  do- 
ing all  we  can,  and  we  wU  yet  he  able  to 

meet  ezrry  demand  you  make  upon  us." 

"I  am  open  to  conyiction,"  I  said.  "I  ac- 
knowledge the  immense  signilitducc  of  all 
this,  but  I  want  to  secure  the  voice  of  the 
psychir  and  your  voice  at  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Can  you  do  that  for  me  ?  " 

WHY  LIGHT  IS  DANGEROUS  TO  llEDIUlfS 

He  seemed  lu  hesitate,  and  at  la^t  said, 
"We  wUl  try."  I  perceived  in  his  tone  a 
certain  doubt  and  indecision.  Again  we 
were  permitted  to  hold  tbe  psychic's  wrists, 
and,  as  before,  the  cone  was  lifted  and 
drummed  Upon  as  if  to  show  its  position  high 
in  the  ^'w—hut  no  xoircs  ratfte.  Hidden 
forces  seemed  to  be  struggling  for  escape 
beneath  our  hands,  and  with  a  sense  of  some 
baffling,  incredible  cxtcmali/ation  of  the 
psychic's  nerve  force,  1  could  well  understand 
why  the  command  had  so  often  been  given 
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not  to  touch  her  unbidden,  and  not  to  flash 
a  sudden  light.  Suppose  the  poor  naked 
astail  body  were  abroad,  and  a  strong  light 
should  suddenly  burst  upon  it!  Cases  of 
romplftf  j)aralysis  from  the  sudden  flashing 
of  a  light  upun  a  mctlium  are  recordetl  in 
the  history  <rf  psychism. 

At  last  the  cone  dropped  upon  the  table, 
and  we  resumed  our  scats.  "Maud"  then 
said:  "Mama  will  wakm  very  soon.  Mr, 
Mitchell  wiU  ky  to  do  what  you  -wish." 

At  this  point  Bricrly  was  obliged  to  quit 
the  circle,  thus  leaving  only  2^ir.  and  Mrs. 
Fowler  and  mysdf  with  the  psychic^-an 
almost  ideal  condition,  for  >frs.  Smiley  was 
very  fond  of  Mrs.  fowler,  and  liked  Mr.  Fow- 
ler, while  Btierly  was  not  especially  con- 
genial to  her. 

As  soon  as  we  were  reseated,  faint  raps 
called  to  us,  and  following  their  hints  we 
moved  back  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  table, 
sitting  close  together  "to  form  a  batten*'." 
In  a  few  moments  "Maudie"  spoke,  asking 
me  to  move  the  table  farther  away  from  her 
mother,  and  to  put  the  cone  back  upon  it.  This 
I  did,  being  careful  to  note  the  position  of 
both  table  and  cone.  Scarcely  had  I  taken 
my  seat  wlwn  a  loud  rapping  was  heard, 
apparently  U7/Atn  the  horn.  Putting  my  car 
ck^  down  to  the  larger  end  of  it,  1  asked: 
b  Mr.  MitcheU  still  with  us,  Wilbur  ?  " 

lots.  SHaEY  UNEXPECTEDLY  WAKES 

Instantly  the  tapping  changed,  grew  sedate 
and  serious.  "Ah!  there  you  are,  Mr. 
Mitchell, "  I  said.  *'  I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
again.  I  am  still  intent  on  obtaining  liie 
voice  of  the  psychic  and  your  \()ice  at  the 
same  time.    Can  this  be  done?" 

Tap,  tap,  tap. 

''WiUToudoHnow?" 

There  was  no  answer  to  this,  but  soon  after 
Mrs.  Smiley  seemed  to  pass  through  an- 
other period  of  intense  i>uUenng,  moaning 
and  gasping  more  piteously  than  before. 
"  Maudie  "then  asked  us  to  -^ing  again,  and  put 
her  mother  back  into  deeper  sleep.  Shortly 
after  tins  the  tapping  came  again  on  the  cone, 
and  "Wilbur's"  strong  hand  grasped  and 
lifted  it,  and  his  voice — vigorous,  almost  full- 
toned — spoke  in  a  perfectly  iite-iike  way,  and 
while  his  voice  was  siiU  soundings  the  psychic 
sighed  deeply  and  a-L  okc! 

"is  anybody  here.-"'  she  asked  in  her 
natunJ  voice. 

Pnfoundly  surprised  at  the  sudden  change, 


I  answered,  "Yes,  Wilbur  is  here;  at  least, 
he  was  speaking  but  a  moment  ago. " 
Oh,  I  am  so  glad."  she  said. 
"So  am  I/'  I  answered.  '*H6w  do  you 

feel?" 

"Very  numb  and  cold,"  she  aiiswered. 
"  My  body  is  perfectly  dead,  and  Fm  a  little 


"SPIRrrs"  PttESENT  WTTH  PSVCHIC  KORMAL 

N'»vA-  ( ame  a  completely  mystifying  jier- 
lurmancc— and  an  overthrow  of  my  theory 
— for  with  Mrs.  Smiley  perfectly  normu, 
mentally,  "Willnir, "  much  alive,  re- 

mained at  my  elbow  alert  to  perform.  His 
activides  suffered  no  diminution.  He  went 
about  his  pranks  with  greater  vigor  than 
U  fore,  handling  the  cone  and  whisking  paper 
and  pencils  about  wtiile  Mrs.  Smiley  talked 
fredy  in  answer  to  my  questions,  seemingly 
quite  unconcerned  about  results  .\  singu- 
larly engrossing  game  of  hide-and-go-seek  now 
bc^tn.  I  txlM  every  expedient  to  get  Mrs^ 
Smiiey's  voice  and  that  of  the  "spirits"  at 
the  same  time.  Rut  never  did  I  succeed  in 
getting  "Wilburs"  voice  at  precisely  the 
same  moment  with  her  own,  though  he  fol- 
ic »wcd  sv/iftly  on  her  speech,  interjecting  re- 
marks, echoing  her  questions. 

At  last  the  cone  dropped  to  the  table; 
it  was  apparently  taken  up  by  another  hand, 
and  '  Mitchell "  asked:  "  What  can  I  do  jor 
you,  Mr.  (Jar land?" 

*' First  of  all,  I  want  the  privilege  of  go- 
ing to  the  |>sychic's  chair  again  in  order 
to  hold  her  wrists  and  listen  at  her  lips. 
.\Iav  I  doso?" 

"Afitchell"  did  not  reply,  but  when  the 
question  was  repeated,  three  faint  taps  on  the 
cone  answered  "Yes." 

This  was  to  me  very  significant.  Why 
did  " Mitchell's"  voice  not  resjwnd?  And 
why  wa-*  the  ta[)ping  so  uncertain 

Leaving  my  scat,  i  fell  my  way  lu  Mrs. 
Smiley's  side.  "1  am  very  close  to  the 
ultimate  mvster}',  Mr-.  Smiley,"  I  said, 
as  1  placed  my  hand  upon  her  wrist.  "Pro- 
ceed, Wilbur.  Let  me  hear  your  voice 
now. " 

With  ten'^e  expectation,  I  put  my  car 
close  to  tlie  psychic  s  lips  and  listened 
breathlessly.  The  horn  soared  into  the  air, 
and  was  drummed  there  as  if  to  show  that 
it  was  out  of  the  reach  of  the  (Xiychic,  but 
no  veke  came  jrom  it.  This  was  a  dts> 
appouitment  to  me,  and  I  bantcringly  said; 
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"You  know  this  failure  is  suspicious,  Wil 
bur.     It  seems  to  prove  that  Mrs.  Smiley  is 
only  a  wondmful  ventriloquist,  after  all.  If 
your  vocal  organs  are  independent  of  hers, 
show  it." 

No  reply  came  to  this,  but  whQe  my  hand 
was  firmly  pressed  upon  her   wrist  (  both 

sleeve*:  still  bring  nai!c<!  to  the  chair  i  the 
loose  leaves  of  the  pa[K"r  in  the  t  enter  oi  the 
table  were  whbked  away  to  the*  left. 

"FuwIiT  "  I  -aid,  "are  you  cootroUing 
your  wife's  hands?" 

*'  Yes;  I  swear  we  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  movement  of  those  papers." 

WAS  MRS.  SMILEY  A  VtNTRlLOQUIST  ? 

There  was  another  tense  moment,  for  the 
movement  of  those  sheets  of  paper  was  very 
ghostly  indeed. 

"May  I  come  forward ? "  asked  Fowler. 

Tap — No — was  the  decided  answer. 

I  then  as.ked.  "Wilbur,  do  you  want 
me  to  change  with  Fowler  and  control  Mrs. 
Fowler's  hands?" 

An  emphatic  "Yes"  was  rapped  in  reply. 

"They  seem  as  anxious  for  a  conclusive 
test  as  we  are, "  remarked  Fowler. 

A  perfect  fusillade  of  raps  followed — 
yes,  yes,  I'ES. 

l  owler  then  came  forward  to  Mrs.  Smiley's 
left,  while  I  returned  to  the  talilc.  Taking 
both  of  Mrs.  Fowler's  hands  in  mine,  i 
set  the  toes  of  my  shoes  u{)on  hers.  At 
this  moment,  while  Fowler  was  pressing 
the  psychic's  impris^oned  wrists,  the  cone 
baiiged  about  furiously,  describing  wide 
circles  entirely  out  of  Mrs.  Smiley's  reach. 
This  action  was  at  the  moment  evidctire 
perfectly  convincing  of  the  psychic's  super- 
normal powers.  It  was  precisely  as  it  a 
spectral  visitor  were  amusing  himself  at  our 
expense.  It  was  ail  very  absorbing,  but 
X  did  not  forget  my  further  test.  "Mrs. 
Smiley,"  I  saul,  "I  want  Mr.  Fowler  to 
return  to  hh  seat,  and  I  want  to  place  my 
hand  over  your  lips,  or  to  mullle  you  in  .some 
way.  I  must  prove  that  you  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  dimA  i>roduction  of  those 
voices.    Will  you  permit  this  test?" 

"Certainly,"  she  answered  with  [)atient 
sweetness.  "You  may  gag  me  in  any  way 
you  plc.T^e.  T  am  perfectly  sure  you  can 
secure  the  proof  you  want."  So,  taking 
a  large  kerchief  from  my  |xx:ket,  I  ikd  it 
tightly  around  her  mouth,  knotting  it  at  the 
back,  and  then  challenged  the  ghostly  one. 


"Now,  Wilbur,  let's  hear  from  you.  Prove 
your  psychic  s  iimm  ence. " 

A  moment  later  the  voice  came  from  the 
cone,  but  apparently  very  much  muffle^ 
and  blurred.    "That  is  easy.*' 

"You  are  not  articulating  well,"  I  rather 
sarcastically  observed. 

Instantly  the  voice  came  out  clearly, 
more  sharply  lliau  ever  before.  "  /  was  fool- 
ing you!" 

"There,  that's  better,"  I  applauded. 
"YoiiT  voice  improved  wonderfully." 

"WUbur"  chuckled  with  glee.  "PvelabeH 
a  lozenge, "  he  said  whimsically. 

Fowler  then  -aid:  "  N'ow  let's  consider 
this  a  moment,  t.arland.  Supix)se  Mrs. 
Smiley  has  lx?en  able  to  loosen  her  gag. 
How  doe-  ^he  haniile  the  eone?*  We  will 
suppose  she  is  a  marvilous  ventriloquist. 
How  does  she  write  on  t  he  pa{>ers  on  the  table, 
and  how  does  she  whisk  them  away?  You 
^ee  it  isn't  the  matter  of  one  thing,  but  of  all 
that  has  happened." 

To  this  I  replied:  "Yes,  1  admit  that 
evrnthing  jxjints  to  an  exercise  of  super- 
normal force.  It  really  looks  like  the  work  of 
spirits,  but  I  prefer  to  think  Mrs.  Smiley  has 
the  flower  to  project  her  will  in  some  way. 
.\s  Ma.vwell  says. '  I  see  no  need  to  attribute 
these  phenomena  to  any  supernatural  inter- 
vention. I  am  inclined  to  think  they  are 
produeed  by  some  force  existing  within 
ourselves. ' " 

"Mttchdl,"  I  said,  addressing  the  phan- 
tom, "  I  want  to  examine  that  gag,  and  I 
want  to  hold  both  hands  of  the  psychic. 
Will  you  permit  that?" 

There  was  no  reply  to  this,  and  Fowler 
offered  an  explanation.  "We  had  that  test 
at  a  previous  sitting." 

EXPERIMENT  WITH  VOICES  FAILS 

I  explained  to  the  invisible  ones:  "Wilbur, 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  you  should 
prove  to  me  that  vour  voice  i-  not  del~icndent 
upon  the  vocal  chorcb  of  the  psychic." 
"Wilbur"  making  no  reply,  I  turned  to  the 
psychic.  "You  see  tht  importance  of  this, 
do  you  not,  Mrs.  Smiley?" 

"Indeed,  I  do,"  she  answered,  her  voice 
s»junding  very  faint  and  muffled  through 
the  kerchief.  "I  am  amyous  for  the 
test." 

"Very  well,  then.  Now  I  want  you  to 

sing  a  song,  and  while  you  are  singing  I 
am  going  to  insist  on  'Wilbur'  speaking. 
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Wm  you  do  that,  Wabur?"   The  cone 

was  drummed  upon  in  strong  assent. 

Mrs.  Smiley  sang,  or  ratlicr  hummed, 
but  there  was  no  re-sponac  on  the  part  of  ihe 
ghostly  voices,  and  a  moment  later  she  called 
faintly,  "The  kerchief  is  slipping  down,  Mr. 
Garland." 

I  rose  and  went  to  her  side.   As  I  untied 

the  kerchief,  she  said  plaintively:  "I  am 
sorry  we  didn't  i;et  the  voices.  I  am  sure 
we  can  if  we  try  again,  ricasc  try  again." 
And  a  vigorous  drumming  on  the  cone  seemed 
to  second  her  i)lea.  However,  it  was  pcttin(j 
very  late,  and  I  reluctantly  gave  up  the  test. 
"I  think  we  wQl  postpone  further  experi- 
ment to-night,  Mrs.  Smiley.  What  are  your 

sensations  now?" 

**i  am  almost  ijuralyzeti,  and  still  deal, 

too,  but  that  often  happens.   My  feet  are 

as  if  they  did  not  exist." 

"But  your  mind  is  perfectly  normal?" 

"Yes,  it  seems  to  be." 

When  I  had  stepped  back  to  my  place, 
the  cone  was  lifted  high  into  the  air  silently, 
taken  apart,  and  then,  with  the  small  end 
jangling  inside  the  larger,  was  carried  over 
the  table  and  to  the  floor.  It  fell  with  a 
bang  that  seemed  Imal  and  decisive. 

"That  is  'good-by,'"  sakl  Mrs.  Smiley. 

Upon  lighting  the  ^as.  we  found  our 
\nttim  as  before,  sitting  absolutely  as  we 
had  placed  her.  The  table  edge  was  twenty- 
four  inches  from  her  finger-tips.  The  place 
where  the  cone  had  lain,  which  we  had  marked 
with  chalk  when  the  cone  was  first  drummed 
upon,  was  thirty-six  inches  from  one  hand 
and  forty  inches  from  tlie  other.  But  most 
inexplicable  of  ail,  the  tangible,  permanent 
record  was  the  seven  sheets  of  paper  that 
we  found  lying  upon  a  couch  six  feet  from 
Mrs  Smi!ey">  left  hand.  7V'rv  urre  all 
written  upon  legibly,  and  pinned  together 
vfUh  a  Hack  pin,  which  had  been  thrust 
through  the  ivriling.  "  Wilhur"  had  scrawled 
his  name,  there  was  a  message  ostensibly 


written  by  BCrs.  Fowler's  father,  and  there 

were  other  signatures  unknown  to  any  of 
U"?.  The  pencil  was  on  the  carjx^t  forty 
intiies  irom  Mrs.  Smiley's  hand.  The 
leaves  of  paper,  at  the  moment  when 
they  were  grasjMid  and  lifted,  liad  been 
more  than  forty  inches  from  her  finger- 
tips. 

As  I  was  about  to  go  that  nighi,  she  said: 
**  I  do  not  feci  .ible  to  sit  any  more  for  the 
present,  Mr.  Garland.  1  feel  niy.iclf  growing 
weaker,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  tells  me  I  would 
better  stop,  for  the  present.  I  feel  that  ray 
power  belongs  to  the  world,  and  1  want  to 
do  all  I  can  to  convince  you  of  the  truth  of 
spiritualisnn.  But  I  feel  the  strain  very 
greatly. " 

"I  do  not  wonder  at  that,"  I  responded, 
''and  I  cannot  blame  you  for  taking  a 
rest.  You  have  l)cen  a  model  subject,  and 
I  am  deeply  in  your  debt.  Have  no  fear 
of  my  report,  for  while  I  am  not  convinced 
of  the  spirit  hypothesis,  I  have  found  you 
honest  and  patient  and  very  brave.  1  thank 
you  very  sincerely  for  what  you  have  done." 

And  in  this  spirit  we  parted. 

Now,  in  con(  lu(lin|^  my  report  of  this  first 
series  of  experiments,  let  me  say  to  my  readers 
that  I  do  not  expect  to  convince  them  of 
the  existence  of  psychic  force,  because  I 
cannot  say  I  saw  the  cone  move.  I  did  not 
perceive  it  in  motion  except  once,  and  then 
onlydimly — ^but  I  haveprovedthatthe  psychic 
did  not  surreptlliou.-ly  move  it,  nor  fraudu- 
lently write  upon  the  papers,  during  these  last 
sittings.  I  cannot  sweat  that  Fowler  was 
controlling  his  wife's  hands  while  the  cone 
was  floating  and  I  was  holding  the  psychic's 
imprisoned  hands,  but  I  Ijelieve  he  was. 
In  short,  barrmg  the  one  sense  of  sight-^ 
an  important  one,  I  admit — these  happen- 
ings were  convincing,  and  more  than  this 
— ^they  were  of  a  piece  with  the  results 
of  tlie  latest  and  best  experiments  on  the 
Continent. 


AUTHOR'S  \'OTE. — These  ■ir'.h'Jr'i  are  dra'icn  jrnm  records  oj  my 
actual  personal  experiments,  and  in  ail  esicnttals  they  are  as  true  as  tite 
reports  thai  I  made  to  the  American  Psychical  Sociay.  For  literary  purposes 
I  have  thrown  them  into  a  series  of  ron:ma!ui)f-.  and  for  other,  marc  nfn'ious 
reasons  I  have  concealed  names  and  ploics;  bul  no  important  phenomena  haic 
heeti  eensdaudy  di^orted.  WithotU  aUegtatue  to  any  theory,  I  have  jollowcd 
where  the  evidence  fed. 


In  tilt-  Au^^Ust  nuiiilxT  Mr.  Garl.ind  will  <li-»cu^^  ximc  riinark.ibU-  c\|nTiiiicnfs  ni:i<i<- 
tile  Italian  sciembu  BoUzzi  aad  Mur»clU  tiuuugU  Uk-  timuus  mcnlium  Lu^pia  Paladinw. 
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And  ftironoh  Ihc  raoadov  ponjn-c  and  alone 
Murmurs  a  little  woodland  brook,  astray. 

Ve  K«ro.v«  kwo.  in  all  tKe  golden  wetilhor 
Waud'rinif  content  Oiroi^  sanny,  silent  dcflf , 

T}ie  world  foTjfoi ,  jasl  yoa  and  I  together  — 
So  faint  the  sound  d  siK-rr  xbcphcrd  Lellai 

A«  fhoo^li  adrift  npon  a  fairy  sva 

We  «lip  away  toYoatK  and  Arcady. 

Tho«.  S.  Jones  Jr. 
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The  Story  of  an  Ivory  Hunter 


By  BERKELEY  HUTTON 


THERE  is  one  prolession — ixnd  only  one 
— tha(  n  man  can't  he  trumd  into  or 
kicked  into,  or  driven  into,  unless  he's 
born  into  it  as  well.  By  this,  I  mean  that  unless 
he  has  a  natural  love  for  I'l ,  he'll  !)c  wr  .r^e  than 
useless  in  it,  fur  he  will  never  be  able  lu  stand 
the  gnieitng  he's  bound  to  get  in  it.  That 
is  my  profesMM* — ivoiy  hunting.  You  can 
make  a  lawyer,  or  a  merchant,  m  a  ixir.kcr,  or 
even  a  do<  tor  or  a  sailor  out  oi  almost  any 
man  of  average  intelligence,  but  you  can't 
make  n  hunter  i>iit  nf  him  uiile----  he  was  bom 
a  hunter.    V  ou'U  see  why,  presently. 

Many  a  time  J*ve  come  fiack  from  a  tri]), 
leaving  half  mv  men  and  alt  my  ivory  rotting 
in  some  deadly  Afriam  swamp,  half  dead 
with  lever,  swearing  tluit  I'm  done  with  the 
business  for  good.  And  some  bright  day,  in 
six  months,  ur  even  in  three,  the  smell  of  the 
jungle  gets  into  my  nostrils;  through  all  the 
roar  of  the  street  traffic  I  hear  the  squeal  of 
an  elephant  or  the  coughing  roar  of  a  lion's 
chnllenge — and  that  settles  the  business. 
Back  1  go  ag-aii),  kniming  precisely  what  is 
coming — the  sweating  days  and  the  chilling 
iii^ht>,  the  tfirments  of  insects  and  of  thirst, 
the  risks  and  hardships,  ami  the  privations. 
For  once  Africa  has  laid  her  s[)cll  upon  a 
man,  he's  hers  forever.  He'll  dream  of  her 
— of  the  black  tangle  '«f  fiirL--t-  hcV  laukcn 
through,  hot  on  the  trail  ol  a  wounded  bull 
tu.sker;  of  the  parched  and  blistered  veldts 
he'<  ( ro-^ed  viiuk  r  the  Mazing  sunlight;  of  the 
nights,  those  moonlit,  haunted  nights,  when 
he's  vratched  beside  a  runway,  waiting  for 
the  game  to  come  down  to  drink,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  ri|ij)!c  of  the  '.eater  t)n  the  (]a\<, 
the  spla.sli  oi  a  crtxudilc,  the  stc;dthy  snap- 
ping of  branches  all  around  htm,  the  scurry 
of  monkeys  overhead;  listenefl  to  the  va-( 
black  silence,  into  which  oil  smaller  sounds 
are  cast  as  pebbles  are  dropped  into  a  pool. 

I  am  the  son  of  a  clergyman  and  the  grand- 
son of  a  dei^yman;  and  from  whom  I  got  my 


love  for  the  wild  life  "at  the  back  of  beyond  " 
is  a  mysten" — surdv  not  from  thc<e.  1  went 
through  Duiwich,  was  left  an  oq>han  with 
little  money,  and  drifted  into  what  proved 
to  lie  ni\-  life-Work  in  the  ha])h,iz;ird  wav  in 
which  fifty  men  out  of  a  hundred  stumble 
into  the  professions  or  occupations  they  even- 
tually follow.  Stranded  in  L«)ndon,  and  do- 
ing odd  jobs  to  earn  a  somewhat  |)rccarious 
living,  I  met  a  man  at  the  Docks  who  was 
agent  for  a  firm  of  ivory  merchants,  lie 
was  "goinp;  nut  after  ivorv";  I  went  along. 
That  was  when  I  was  twenty.  I've  been 
"going  out  after  ivory"  ever  »nce.  1  served 
my  apprenticeship,  as  you  might  say,  with 
ihi-;  man;  then  1  went  nut  tilone — thai  is,  at 
the  head  of  my  own  party  of  natives. 

In  a  sixty-ton  g>*assa,  laden  with  sujiplies,  1 
dropj)rd  down  the  White  \ile.  the  highroad 
into  the  black  heart  of  Africa,  with  the  steady 
north  wind  that  blows  for  more  than  six 
months  of  the  year.  I  have  always  made 
it  a  rule  to  travel  as  light  an  po— -ilik'.  Imt  what 
with  the  necessar)-  equipmcni,  ammunition, 
clothing,  and  articles  for  Itarter  with  the 
natives,  ^urh  a-  cowries,  and  the  bniss  rods 
that  are  the  current  coin  of  Africa,  the  out- 
fit was  imposing. 

Every  man  who  ever  hunted  ha-  liis  own 
iron-lx)und  theories  on  the  subje.  t  of  equip- 
ment. 1  have  always  used  an  Lnglish  .577 
express,  which  carries  steel  bullets,  and  is  a 
dependa!)le  weapon,  or  an  ci^ht  or  ftnir- 
bore  elephant  rifle,  which  is  good  for  work 
at  close  range,  in  thickly  wooded  regions. 
Hut  for  work  in  the  open  on  elephants  and 
rhim^s,  small-caliber  rifles,  as  a  rule,  are 
preferable,  on  account  of  their  precision  and 
penetrating  qualities.  Heav\  guns  are  best 
for  beginner-,  hut  the\"  are  \\ri>;lii\'  aiid  un- 
wieldy, and  their  recoil  is  .so  great  that  1  have 
known  them  to  inflict  almost  as  much  dam- 
age- upon  the  hunter  as  upon  his  <]uarry.  The 
black  powder  they  bum  makes  a  dense  cloud 
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of  smoke;  and  curiously,  ihis  fact  has  been 
the  means  of  saving  the  life  of  many  a  hunter 
— it  saved  mine,  on  this  same  expedition.  An 
elephant's  cycsij^ht  is  notoriously  defective, 
and  when  wounded  and  enniged,  he  will  often 
charge  this  cloud  of  smoke,  and  so  give  the 
hunter  time  to  escape. 

Wading  waist-deep  in  slimy  ooze,  with 
packs  borne  high  aloft  on  the  bearers*  heads; 
hacking  a  path  through  vines  and  creepers 
tlvit  writhe  snakc-likc  from  the  branches  of 
giant  baobab  trees,  lacerated  by  ** wait-a-bit" 
thorns,  and  l)itten  ne^irly  to  death  by  the  vil- 
lainous red  ants,  I  reachetl  at  last  a  Bangala 
village,  a  handful  of  huts  huddled  in  a  clear- 
ing between  dense  woods  of  barissas  palm, 
ebony,  and  mimosa,  with  the  jungle  crce|»ing 
up  around  it  like  a  tide.  Here  I  got  news  of 
a  herd,  and  guides  who  could  lead  me  t*)  it. 
The  rainy  sea.son  had  just  begun;  the  strug- 
gling sun,  which,  at  times,  showed  itself  just 
long  enough  to  draw  the  poison  from  the 
steaming  swamps,  sank  in  banks  of  storm- 
clouds,  leaving  a  blood-stained  sky;  night 
came  down  with  fierce  and  sudden  rain, 


which  drowned  the  world  in  gniy,  driving 
sheets.  One  lived  and  ate  and  slept  in  con- 
tinual dampness,  wet  through  to  the  skin. 

No  white  man  can  ever  know  the  mys- 
teries of  veldt  and  jungle  as  does  the  most 
ignorant  native.  I  am  about  as  e.xpert  a  woods- 
man as  a  white  man  may  be,  but  my  knowl- 
edge is  as  a  child's  compared  with  that  of  a 
black  "boy."  In  the  dr\'  season  his  instinct, 
inherited  from  untold  generations,  teaches 
him  the  best  spots  on  the  veldt  to  find  or  to 
dig  for  water;  in  the  rainy  season  he  knows 
how  best  to  cross  the  treacherous  morasses 
and  quaking  bogs.  He  knows  leaves  that, 
pounded,  will  allay  the  stings  of  insects;  he 
knows  how  to  keep  off  vermin  by  the  use  of 
herbs  whose  smell  Europeans  can  scarcely 
stand. 

Three  hours  before  dawn  we  started  in  the 
direction  of  the  herd.  It  was  heartbreaking 
work,  hewing  a  way  through  the  reeking 
jungle,  tortured  with  the  never-ending  plague 
of  moscjuitoes.  An  hour  after  dawn,  in  the 
heart  of  a  thicket  of  bamboo,  twenty  feet 
in  height,  we  came  suddenly  upon  the  spoor 
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of  a  bull  elephant.  The  iiasshij?  of  a  bull  is 
easily  distinguished  by  the  lonjj  anil  narrow 
track  of  the  hind  feet.  The  tracks  of  a  cow- 
arc  rounder  and  more  uniform.  When  (  based, 
elephants  often  have  a  trick  of  stepping  ex- 
actly in  cai  h  other's  footprints;  therefore  one 
tusker  might  have  gone  this  way,  or  three, 
or  twenty.  The  marks  were  fresh,  but  some- 
what blurred,  showing  that  the  l)east  had 
passed  recently,  traveling  >wiftly.  An  ele- 
phant's speed  under  pursuit  is  remarkable. 
He  never  gallops,  but  goes  at  a  (|uick  trot  that 
eats  up  the  miles  like  fire.  S<»  that  this  fellow 
miglit  have  been  any  number  of  miles  away 
by  the  time  we  struck  his  trail. 

Now  it  is  a  curious  fa(  t  that  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son elephants  move  with  almost  absolute  noise- 
lessncss,  even  in  full  llight.    In  the  dri-.'-ea- 
son,  the  noise  made 
Ijya  herd  moving  over 
the  hard  ground  is 
like  distant  thunder. 

The  early  morning 
mists  hung  heavy  in 
the  jungle;  through 
them  the  stems  of 
the  bamI>oos  loomed 
gho.stly.  For  an  hour 
we  followed  the  trail, 
our  view  si.x  rods 
ahead  shut  off  by  a 
blank  gniy  wall  of 
fi>g.  One  heartl  the 
monotonous  drip  of 
water  on  the  sotlden 
leaves,  the  whining 
song  of  the  moscjui- 
t()cs;  otherwise  the 
world  was  very  still. 
There  was  not  even  a 
rustle  of  the  bamboos 
to  give  warning  of 
what  was  coming. 
Hut  I  found  my.self 
suddenly  lookingat  a 
huge  head  which  grew 
out  of  the  mist  up 
the  narrow  path, 
silent,  sjKn  lral,  with 
ears  flapping  spas- 
modically to  beat  olT 
the  clouds  of  mos<jui- 
toes  and  sandflies 
that  hovered  about 
its  vicious  red  eves, 
and  with  trunk  up- 
curled  to  scent  thcair. 


S«)  startlingly  unexpected  was  the  sight 
that  behind  me  one  of  the  blacks  g;ive  a  yell 
of  alarm.  Then  everything  happened  at  once. 
Instantly  the  brute  charged,  straight  ahead, 
as  an  elephant  always  charges,  just  as  I  had 
motioned  my  rit1e-bearer  to  pass  me  the  eight- 
bore.  The  (|uarters  were  too  close  to  trust 
a  lighter  gun.  There  was  no  time  even  to  take 
aim;  I  fired  pointblank  at  the  beast,  which 
was  bearing  down  ui)on  me  like  a  locomotive. 
The  explosion  was  terrific.  The  shot  took 
him  full  in  the  forehead,  where  the  frontal 
bone  is  thickest.  So  far  as  I  could  then  see, 
it  did  little  damage,  but  for  a  bare  instant  it 
stunned  him  and  chetked  his  rush.  The 
recoil  of  the  gun  knocked  me  into  the  tangle 
and  slush  alongside  the  trail;  I  tripped  on  a 
vine  and  went  down  on  mv  back. 


TAKING  OUT  TIIK  TEETH  FROM  A  DKAI)  HIPPOI'OTAMUS. 
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I  had  sense  enough  left  to  roll  to  one  side 
— there  was  no  time  to  get  up.  As  long 
as  I  live  I  shall  never  forget  the  sight  of  that 
monstrous  mass  of  llesh  towering  above  me, 
almost  on  top  of  me,  it  secmal,  streaming 
with  blood,  and  s<reaming  with  rage  and 
|)ain.  He  passed  me  before  he  could  check 
himself,  so  close  to  me  that  I  was  splashed 
with  mud  from  head  to  foot.  Hut  he 
had  seen  me,  and  he  wheeletl  with  incredi- 
ble swiftness  and  came  for  me  again.  By 
that  time  I  was  on  my  feet,  but  the  jungle 
was  t<H)  thick  for  me  to  break  through,  while 
his  huge  bulk  could  plow  through  it  with 
case.  My  gxm  was  gone — I  had  dropf>ed  it 
when  I  fell;  there  was  no  place  for  me  U) 
diKlge  aside.  To  flee  before  him  up  the 
narrow  trail  me;int  that  he  would  «>vcrtake 
me  within  five  yards.  Nothing  on  earth 
could  have  saved  mv  life  then  but  the 
sheer  luck  in  which  a  hunter  comes  to 
believe  more  im|)licitly  than  he  believes  in 
his  hope  of  heaven,  liut  from  the  o[)posite 
side  of  the  trail,  almost  at  the  elephant's 
flank,  there  came  a  dct«)nating  roar  and  a 
pufling  cloud  of  sul- 
len smoke.  (^)uick  as 
a  cat,  in  spite  of  his 
bulk,  the  bull  wheeled 
and  charged  the 
smoke,  while  I  got 
out  of  range  as 
quickly  as  the  Lord 
would  let  me. 

What  had  hapi^n- 
C(\  was  ijrielly  this: 
The  man  who  had 
my  .577  had  slid 
through  the  jungle 
to  the  right  when 
the  bull  first  made 
for  me.  The  first  law 
of  the  hunter  is  that 
the  gun-liearers  must 
stay  at  hand  to  be 
ready  when  the  gims 
are  wanted.  Thev 
must  stick  to  you 
like  your  shadow;  if 
they  become  sepa- 
rated from  you,  as 
usually  happens  in 
the  scattering  rush 
for  siifety,  they  must 
rejoin  you  at  the 
first  possible  chance. 
My  black  boy  was 


THIS  TUSK  IS  MORE  THAN  TKN  FKET  LONG  AND 
IS  WORTH  NEARLY  $2,000. 


maneuvering  to  get  across  the  trail  to 
me,  when  he  step[)ed  on  a  rotten  log, 
h;ilf  buried  in  the  muck.  It  gave  way 
with  him;  in  his  fall  the  gun  went  off.  Had 
there  not  been  a  baobab  close  enough  at 
hand  for  him  to  reach  it  almost  on  the  jump, 
his  predicament  would  have  Ijeen  precisely 
the  same  as  mine.  As  it  was,  he  barely  es- 
caped with  his  life.  We  could  hear  the  bull 
crashing  through  the  jungle  ahead  of  us, 
driving  through  the  bamboo  as  though  it 
had  been  grass. 

As  soon  as  we  could  collect  our  wits  and 
our  weapons  we  started  in  pursuit,  for  his 
tusks  were  magnificent — fully  seven  feet  from 
end  to  ti]) — and  worth  risking  much  to  get. 
We  t(X)k  our  time,  for  it  was  worse  than  use- 
less to  think  of  catching  up  with  him  while 
he  was  in  full  flight.  But  we  followed  his 
trail  persistently  for  hours. 

The  countr)-  he  led  us  into  was  frightful. 
Jungle  that  the  rains  had  turned  into  a  swamp 
to  be  broken  through;  streams  into  which 
vines  hung  down  like  swollen  snakes  to  l>e 
crossed;  lM)gs  into  which  we  sank  to  the  waist 

in  black,  sucking 
ooze.  Had  not  the 
bull  been  wounded, 
we  never  should  have 
had  a  sight  of  him 
again.  After  five 
hours  of  this,  we 
came  suddenly  into  a 
clearing  in  the  forest 
— came  .so  suddenly 
that  we  nearly  fell 
over  a  herd  of  per- 
haps twenty  ele- 
phants, quietly  feed- 
ing. Fortunately, 
we  were  down  the 
wind — that  is,  it  was 
blowing  from  them  to 
us  —  or  they  would 
have  been  off  long 
before.  Among  them 
was  the  bull  I  had 
scored  in  the  early 
morning. 

Now  there  are  only 
two  correct  sh*)ts  to 
take  at  an  elephant. 
Both  are  from  the 
side;  one,  l>etwecn 
the  eye  and  the  ear, 
to  get  into  the  brain; 
the  other,  into  the 
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shoulder.  From  in  front,  you  can  reach  the 
brain  only  by  a  shot  planted  high  up  on  the 
frontal  bone.  Mine  had  gone  t(K)  high  to 
put  him  out  of  business,  although  it  had  made 
an  ugly  wound,  which  was  plainly  giving  him 
trouble.  He  had  lost  a 
lot  of  bi»x)d,  which  had 
run  into  his  eyes  and 
partially  blinded  him. 
He  stood  facing  me, 
his  ears  fanning  nerv- 
ously, his  trunk  rest- 
less. Behind  him  I 
saw  that  there  were 
eight  or  ten  husky  fel- 
lows with  go<xi  ivor>',  a 
number  of  cows,  and 
some  yearling  bulls, 
whose  tusks  were  not 
worth  much. 

I  whisjwred  to  my 
boy,  and  we  worked 
around  cautiously  to 
get  into  position.  It 
took  some  little  time, 
as  it  was  neces.s;ir)-  not 
to  alarm  the  rest  of 
the  herd;  but  when  wc 
parted  the  bushes  and 
looked  into  the  clear- 
ing again,  wc  were  in 
line  for  a  good  shot. 
I  drew  a  liead  on  the 
bull,  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  The  gim  did 
not  go  off. 

It  gave  me  one  of  the 
biggest  shocks  I  have 
ever  c.\|)erienccd;  I 
could  have  Iwcn  no 
more  startled  if  the 
weipon  had  cxphxled  in  my  hands.  I  loved 
that  gun;  it  was  a  beauty.  Hut  I  have 
never  had  quite  the  same  confideiKe  in  it 
since  that  day.  It  has  never  "gone  back  im 
me"  Kive  on  that  one  occasion  —  but  since 
then  I  have  never  u.sed  it  when  there  was  time 
for  but  one  shot.  It  was  the  express  that 
the  ^x)y  had  fallen  on;  my  second  bearer  s;iw 
the  difficulty,  and  ran  up  with  the  other. 

By  this  time,  the  herd,  with  the  strange 
instinct  for  danger  that  all  wild  animals  i«)s- 
scss,  h;id  become  restless,  although  they  had 
not  got  our  scent.  The  cows  were  weav- 
ing to  and  fro,  and  the  bulls  had  gnidually 
come  amund  to  the  outer  edges  of  the  herd. 
Most  wild  animals  are  more  active,  also  more 


suspicious,  in  cloudy  weather.  I  took  the 
eight-lx)re  and  fired. 

Instantly  the  whole  herd  stampeded,  trum- 
peting fear  and  defiance.  My  old  fellow 
crumpled  to  his  knees;   I  got  shots  at 


THE  BEATERS  TRACKINC.  AN  ELEPHANT  IX  THE  JUNOI.E  DEPTHS. 


three;  one  I  missetl,  but  brought  down 
the  other  two.  Another  I  ixntcd  just  as  he 
caught  sight  of  me;  then  a  cow  charged  me, 
and  I  side-stepped  barely  in  time  to  siive  my 
life.  Once  I  was  out  of  her  direct  line  of 
vision  she  could  not  see  me,  but  went  lunging 
on,  straight  ahead  into  the  forest. 

Scarcely  had  the  brutes  on  the  ground 
ceased  kicking — four  great  mountains  of 
flesh  still  warm  with  tlic  red  life  that  had 
flowed  from  them — than  from  somewhere 
came  the  throbbing  of  native  drums,  muflled, 
insistent — the  call  of  the  human  vultures  to 
their  meat. 

News  tnuels  swiftly  in  the  African  forests. 
The  thump  of  a  drum,  sounding  now  near, 
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now  far,  in  the  murmur  of  (he  jungle,  eerie  thing  he  sees  in  tnesnape  of  an  enemy,  as  soon 

and  sinister,  calling  to  orgies  unspeakable,  as  he  sees  it — and  his  sight  is  remarkably  keen, 

the  inevitable  aftermath  of  the  kill;  a  black  Besides,  like  the  ele|>hanl,  the  rhinoceros  can, 

grinning  face  peering  from  between  the  giant  when  he  wants  to,  show  a  speed  that  is  noth- 

fems;  another,  and  another;  a  flash  of  shining  ing  short  of  mar\-clous,  when  one  considers  his 

black  bcxlies  between  the  trees,  and  the  word  huge  and  clumsy  bulk.    I  h;ivc  known  cases 

has  passed  from  village  to  village.    In  less  where  a  rhino  got  sight  of  a  hunter  and  delib- 

than  four  hours  a  scene  of  inconceivable  erately  stalked  him,  coming  upon  him  before 

horror  was  in  progress.    Like  unclean  birds  the  man  had  an  idea  that  he  was  anywhere  in 

of  prey  they  swarmed  over  the  huge  carcasses  the  vicinity.    And  he  always  dies  fighting;  1 

— ^Id  men  and  young,  women,  and  children;  have  never  known  a  rhino,  however  badly 

Jaughing,  shouting,  hacking  at  the  tough  wounded,  to  try  to  bolt  for  s;ifety.    Once  you 


A  HKRD  OF  WILD  KI.KPHANTS  BRKAKIXO  TUROUt.H  THE  JUNGLE. 


skins  with  spe;irs  and  knives,  lighting  over 
the  great  sheets  of  hide,  the  huge  blocks  of 
reeking  meat.  W  hen  they  w  ere  tlirough,  only 
gaunt  latticed  ribs  remained  to  tell  the  tale. 

To  my  mind,  rhimneros  hunting  is  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  hunting,  bar  none,  I 
have  had  a  worse  time  with  rhinos  than  with 
lions,  elephants,  leopard.s,  or  buffalo.  The 
beast  .seems  possessed  of  a  sort  of  devilish 
cunning;  you  can't  fool  him  as  you  can  an 
elephant,  nor  intimidate  him  as  you  can  a  lion. 
Unless  aroused,  he  is  timid  and  ner\ous  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  particularly  so  when  alone. 
But  at  night  he  seems  to  lose  absolutely  all 
fear  of  man.  He  does  not  wait  to  be  attacked, 
but  has  an  unpleasjuU  habit  of  charging  any- 


rouse  him,  you  mu.st  kill  him,  or  he'll  kill  you, 
if  he  can  get  you. 

One  experience  with  a  rhino  1  remember 
with  particular  and  painful  vividness.  It 
(Kcurred  in  the  dry  scas<»n,  when  the  days 
were  one  long  glare  of  pitiless  sunlight  that 
dried  the  IjIimkI  in  one's  veins.  The  water- 
courses had  dwindled  into  brackish  pools, 
where  animals  came  nightly  from  twenty 
miles  around  to  drink.  The  jungle  was 
paR-hed  until  the  cane  rattled  like  dry  bones 
to  the  passing  of  unseen  beasts;  the  veldts  lay 
naked  and  l>rown  under  the  aching  sunlight. 
Dust  was  ever}  where;  choking,  gritting  clouds 
of  it  whirled  from  the  earth  like  miniature 
watersp»)uts,  and  pirouetted  off  into  the  dis- 
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tance  where  the  atmosphere  simmered  like 
steam  from  a  kettle's  sjjout. 

I  and  my  bearers  came  out  of  the  wcMnis 
on  to  the  veldt,  in  the  afternoon,  looking  for 
water.  W  e  liad  set  uretl  a  good  haul  of  Won 
that  morning,  luU  I  was  taken  with  a  touc  h 
of  fever,  and  was  anxious  to  get  back  to 
camp  and  my  medicine-chest. 

Ahead  of  us,  and  somewhat  to  our  left, 
was  one  of  those  dark  and  mysterious  seas 
of  bush,  taller  than  a  man's  height,  that 
here  and  there  scar  the  yellow  desert  and 
the  brown  rolling  veldt.  It  covered,  per- 
haps, a  square  mile;  its  top  was  level  as  a 
(1«K»r,  and  out  of  it  rose  mimosa  trees,  and 
euphorbias  with  branches  writhing  and  twist- 


that  sea  for  an  hour,  blinded  and  choked  with 
dust.  I  had  begiui  to  think  that  we  had  lost 
our  bearings,  and  that  there  would  be  nothing 
for  it  but  to  turn  around  and  go  back  again, 
for  the  bush  seemed  as  thick  as  ever.  I  told 
Xs;da  to  climb  on  the  back  of  another  Ijearer 
and  take  a  l«H>k  around.  He  came  down 
jabbering  with  e.xcitement,  and  announced 
that  the  animals  had  left  the  thorn-tree 
and  vanished  somewhere  in  the  bush.  They 
might  have  made  olT  in  the  opposite  direction: 
the  only  thing  for  it  was  to  gain  the  thorn- 
tree  and  sec  if  we  could  pick  up  their  trail. 
It  was  a  fo<»lish  undertaking,  for  I  was 
almost  too  dizzy  to  stand  and  deaf  from  the 
effects  of  quinine,  but  being  so  far  in,  I 


THE  I..\ST  STAOE  OK  ALL — A  MOUNTAIN  OP  BII.I.IARn  BAI.I.S  THAT  CONTAINS  30,000  BALLS 
WORTH  S8o,CXX3.      TWO  THOUSAND  ELEPHANTS  HAD  TO  DIE  TO  PRODUCE  THIS  HEAP. 


ed  like  the  tentacles  of  an  octopus.  We  were 
on  somewhat  higher  ground,  and  could  see 
that  toward  the  center  of  the  patch  the  bush 
thinned  out  a  bit.  N.s;ila,  one  of  my  boys, 
with  the  eyes  t)f  a  lyn.v,  pulled  at  my  sleeve 
and  whispered  "Fani!"  Sure  enough,  in 
the  center  of  this  thinned-out  space,  in  the 
shade  o(  a  small  thorn-tree,  I  saw  a  black 
shape,  then  another:  two  rhinos,  sitting  in 
the  peculiar  position  they  assume,  upon  their 
haunches,  like  huge  dogs.  The  temptation  was 
t<K)  strong  to  resist.  W'e  started  cautiously  into 
the  bush,  working  in  by  degrees  toward  the 
center.    We  sweated  and  struggled  through 


thought  we  might  as  well  see  the  thing 
thn>ugh. 

Unexi)ecte<lly,  half  a  dozen  birds  rose  just 
ahead  of  us.  They  were  the  litlje  rhinoceros- 
birds  that  s|)end  their  time  u|>on  the  animal's 
back,  relieving  him  of  the  parasites  that  in- 
fest his  leather}-  hide.  I  was  convinced  that 
a  rhino  was  lurking  in  the  bush  ahead  of  us, 
but  we  could  see  absolutely  no  sign  of  him. 

Tlie  hour  was  later  than  I  had  thought;  I 
bciame  aware  all  at  once  that  the  sun  was 
sinking,  and  that  in  a  surprisingly  short  time 
the  dark  would  be  upon  us.  This  time  com- 
mon sense  prevailed;  I  gave  the  word  to  turn 
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and  trek  for  camp.  But  before  we  were  more 
than  half-way  back  through  the  bush,  the 
air  tum^  chill  with  the  first  k^n  breath 
of  evening,  and  the  moment  of  the  stiange 

swift  tropic  twilight  had  come.  Our  posi- 
tion was  precarious;  we  could  not  see  six  feet 
ahead,  and  any  moment  a  rhino  might  come 
tamping  down  upon  us. 

We  finally  reached  a  part  of  the  bush  that, 
although  thick,  was  not  more  than  shoulder 
high,  so  that  we  were  able  to  gam  an  idea 
of  our  surroundings.  Now  the  darkness  had 
fallen,  soft  as  the  wind  that  stole  across  the 
veldt,  with  a  red  suUen  moon  burning  the 
blackness  of  the  forest's  fringe.  To  our 
right,  the  \v(xk1s  wc  had  left  were  !)l<x  ked  out 
in  masses  of  dense  shadow  against  the  sky; 
to  the  feft,  bdUnd,  and  befcm  us,  stretched 
the  bush,  billowing  into  wind<4wept  ripples 
beneath  the  moon. 

Hl^tiiflut  an  instant's  warning,  there  came 
a  S(Ht  of  grunting  roar  from  almost  under  our 
feet;  n  rush,  and  the  bush  tossed  and  shiv- 
ered as  though  in  a  heavy  wind.  I'here  was 
a  ydl  of  "Faiul"— and  into  the  very  midst 
of  us  dashed  a  huge  black  shape,  scattering 
the  men  as  a  dog  scatters  a  tlock  of  chickens. 

It  was  all  weirdly  dramatic,  that  fight.  The 
brush  concealed  the  beavt,  so  that  we  could 
tell  his  whereabouts  only  by  the  nt^'tatton  of 
it  as  he  tore  through  it.  It  was  like  a  combat 
in  the  water,  in  which  your  enemy  keeps  be- 
low the  surface,  leaving  you  to  find  him  as 
best  you  may.  I  could  see  the  black  heads  of 
ray  men  bobbing  above  that  moonlit  sea  of 
brush,  for  all  the  world  like  swimmers,  as 
they  fled  wildly  in  all  dirertions.  I  took  long 
chances  on  hitting  one  of  them,  and  fired 
wliere  the  conunotion  was  greatest.  Then  I 
ran — or  tried  to,  for  it  is  just  about  as  easy 
to  run  through  that  stuff  as  it  is  to  run  tlirough 
water--knowing  that  he  would  charge  the 
flash.  I  donH  think  I  touched  him,  for  his 
rush  toward  me  was  like  a  whirlwind  in  its 
headlong  fur}\ 

The  moonli^t  was  darkly  deceptive,  and 
our  scuffles  had  so  agitated  the  bmsh  that  no 
one  could  tcU  where  any  one  else  was  going. 
I  had  just  drawn  a  breath  ci  rdief  that  the 
brute  had  passed  me,  and  had  thrown  the  gun 
to  my  shoulder  for  another  shot,  v.-hcn  a 
scream  cut  the  darknf^>»  like  a  kiiite — one, 
and  another,  and  yet  another;  the  rhino 
had  got  some  poor  i\cvi\  down.  The  men, 
gathering  closer,  jabbered  and  shrilled  like 
fri^tenra  m(mkeys;  the  forest  stirred;  the 
junf^e  woke  and  nnied,  while  I  stood  pump- 


i  ng  shot  after  shot  into  the  brush,  under  which 
the  tragedy  was  being  fought  to  its  bloody 
end,  until  the  world  rucked,  and  the  bkck- 
nes8  was  torn  by  jagged  flashes  of  feme. 

\\'hen  the  screaming  cea><'d,  with  the  same 
appalling  suddenness  with  which  it  had 
started,  we  broke  for  safety,  lest  the  beast 
should  suddenly  leave  his  victim  and  turn 
upon  us.  He  might  be  dead,  or  he  might  be 
untouched,  in  spite  of  my  fusillade,  but  with 
those  sounds  ringing  in  our  ears  we  were 
taking  no  chant  cs.  We  gained  the  open 
veldt  without  being  chased,  and  made  tracks 
for  camp.  When  we  counted  heads,  we 
found  that  Nsala  was  the  one  missing. 

That  night  I  was  down  with  delirium,  fast 
in  the  grip  of  the  fever.  But  the  next  day,  in 
my  first  lucid  moments,  I  sent  out  a  party  to 
investigate.  They  found  the  clean-jjicked 
bones  of  a  huge  rhinoceros,  and,  under  them, 
those  of  what  had  been  a  man;  the  birds  and 
the  beasts  of  prey  had  been  before  them. 
They  left  them  in  the  brush  as  they  la\ ,  for 
such  is  the  fate  of  those  whom  the  jungle 
swallows. 

One  curious  fact  remains  to  be  told.  Since 
then,  I  have  awakened  at  night  with  those 
screams  ringing  in  my  ears,  seeing  that 
moonlit  sea  of  brush,  smelling  the  dusty  scents 
of  the  jungle.  And  invariably,  when  this 
occurs,  it  has  been,  as  it  were,  the  signal  for 
the  old  lust  of  the  hunting  to  start  creeping 
along  my  veins.  It  has  happened  so  often 
that  I  have  almost  ceased  to  wonder  at  it. 

First  catch  your  ivory,  then  get  it  home — 

if  you  ran.  .•\  man's  troubles  li.ivc  barely 
begun  when  the  tusks  of  the  fallen  monsters 
are  chopped  out,  wrapped  in  sacking,  and 
taken  back  to  camp.  Kach  v»eighs  fifty,  or 
even  one  hundred  pounds.  1  liave  seen 
specimens  that  arc  on  record  as  tipping  the 
scales  at  250  pounds.  Sup{x)se  I  have  got 
together  $100,000  worth  of  fine  ivory.  I  am 
perhaps  a  thousand  miles  from  anywhere, 
with  this  load  of  50,000  or  <So,ooo  pounds. 
There  are  no  railroads,  no  wheeled  \ chicles, 
even  no  draft  animals.  The  stuff  must  be 
carried  across  the  wilds  of  Africa  on  the  backs 
of  native  porters,  who  think  nothing  of  drop- 
ping their  loatis  and  deserting,  if  thcfancy  hap- 
pens to  seize  them.  The  worst  of  the  hunting 
is  nothing  to  what  such  a  homeward  march 
may  mean.  I  have  had  my  men  shot  down 
by  hostile  tribes  from  ambush  with  poisoned 
arrows;  I  have  seen  them  die  in  agony  from 
the  bites  of  noxious  insects;  I  have  been  at- 
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tacked  hy  hands  nf  Dinkas  wlio  know  the 
value  of  ivoi}'  as  well  as  1  did  and  who  tried 
to  hdp  dienuelves  to  mine. 

Of  OOUlse  there  are  easier  ways  of  getting 
ivory  than  by  shooting  it.  I  have  bought 
buncd  tusks  from  native  kings;  from  siivagc 
trappers  and  hunters,  who  dug  huge  pits  for 
their  quarry,  or  whose  only  weapons  were 
home-made  spears.  One  may  still  pick  up  a 
brace  of  tudcs  for  an  old  scariet  military  tunic 
with  a  bit  of  gold  braid  on  it;  and  one  of  the 
finest  tusks  I  ever  saw — it  weighed  nearly  two 
hundred  pounds — had  i>ccn  exchanged  for  a 
demoralised  old  cocked  hat  and  a  pair  of 
puqilc  sntin  corsets.  Yet  more  than  once  I 
have  arrived  at  Chinde,  or  at  Stanley  Pool, 
in  the  Congo,  with  never  so  much  as  a  fifty- 
pound  tusk  to  show  for  eighteen  heart-break- 
ing and  dangerous  months  in  the  interior. 

When  1  get  my  ivory  to  the  coast  it  is 
loaded  for  shipment  to  Hale  &  Sons,  of  Lon- 
don, who,  with  I^ansbcrger  et  Cie.,  of  Ant- 
werp— who  handle  all  the  Congo  ivoiy — are 
the  largest  dealers  in  ivory  in  the  world. 
Practically  the  entire  supply  is  disposed  of 
through  one  or  tlie  other  t>f  these  two  firms. 
From  this  time  the  stuff  is  out  of  my  iiand.s, 
for  a  hunter  never  sells  for  himself. 

There  is  good  money  in  the  business;  for 
years  my  income  has  ranged  from  ten  to 
twenty  Uiousand  dollan  a  year.  Year  by 
year  the  price  of  ivon,'  is  steadily  going  up. 
The  demands  of  both  Ilurope  and  America 
arc  increasing,  wliile  the  herds  are  diminish- 
ing at  an  a|>palling  rate.  Of  Lite,  and  none 
too  soon,  laws  have  Iteen  passed  whi(  h  will, 
if  they  are  enforced,  go  far  toward  prescn  ing 
the  rannants  of  these  once  mighty  herds. 
Hunters  must  now  take  out  licenses  Ijeforc 
Stirling  on  a  trip.  Unfortunately,  the  J{ig 
Game  Regulations,  while  they  may  put  a 
check  on  indiscriminate  slaughter,  do  not 
limit  the  number  of  men  who  may  take  OUt 
licenses.  Ivoiy  has  recently  been  sold  in  the 
London  Docks  at  the  record  price  of  $453 
per  hundredweight;  and  "cut  points"  for 
billiard  balls  bring  S750  per  hunflredweight, 
or  three  times  the  quotation  ruling  a  couple 
of  decades  ago.  Pretty  soon  choice  ivory 
will  command  $15,000  a  ton,  and  there  will 
be  precious  little  in  the  market  at  tliat.  Big 


consumers  of  ivory,  such  as  the  world's  great 
piano  makers,  cutlers,  brush  makers,  biUlard- 
ball  turners,  and  so  on,  are  beginning  to  won- 
der what  must  be  done  about  it. 

The  billiard-ball  industn.-  takes  the  finest 
of  all  ivory,  and  the  thickest  and  soundest 
parts  of  the  best  tusks  at  that.  Only  five 
perfect  balls  can  be  cut  from  an  average  tUSk; 
so  that  ten  balls  equal  one  elephant  in  the 
estimation  of  modem  civilization.  In  the  big 
warehouse  of  one  firm  that  I  know  in  London, 
I  cm  show  you  20,000  JJerfect  Wary  billiard 
balls,  worth  $80,000,  lying  in  a  monstrous  net 
in  one  comer.  This  netted  heap  represents 
2,000  elephants,  and  that  same  firm  calls  on 
the  African  forests  for  100  elephants  a  month. 
Just  one  comer  of  that  warehouse  will  hoU 
fine  ivory  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars, not  including  rhinoceros  horns,  hippo 
teeth,  and  such  stuff.  Sales  are  quickly 
made;  one  day  the  ivoiy  comes  in;  the  next 
it  is  on  the  lathe. 

As  I  have  said,  I  am  in  the  business  for 

love  of  it.  But  even  if  I  would,  I  could  not 
get  out  of  it.  I  come  back  from  a  trip,  ach- 
ing with  fever,  thoroughly  worn  out,  looking 
forward  to  the  club  and  the  meetings  with 
old  friends,  anticipating  a  rest  and  a  chance 
to  get  civilized  again.  Instead  of  this,  in  the 
cities  I  am  smothered,  restless,  never  satis- 
fied. I  try  to  settle  down  and  take  an  inter- 
est in  sports,  in  politics,  in  the  men  I  know. 
For  a  time  it  works  \ery  well,  but  only  for  a 
time.  It  is  no  use  fighting  against  it;  the 
wanderlust  has  bitten  too  deep,  and  I  am  t«x> 
old  a  dog  to  learn  new  tricks.  And  this,  you 
will  find,  is  the  case  with  all  dd  hunters.  It 
is  the  penalty  a  man  pays — the  price  that  the 
Black  Land  extorts  from  him. 

Queer  specimens  of  humanity  you  meet  in 
these  African  forests:  younger  sons  of  noble* 
men;  business  men  trying  to  forget  the  tape 
and  ticker;  desperadoes,  millionaires — Eng- 
lishmen, Americans,  Bdgians — a  motl^ 
throng.  And  no  two  men  will  give  the  same 
an-v.  cr  if  you  ask  them  wherein  lies  the  fasci- 
nation ol  the  jungle  and  the  veldt.  To  each 
man  it  means  something  different,  something 
that  he  himself  may  perhaps  not  quite  under- 
stand.   But  the  fascination  is  always  there. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE. — Here  are  some  remark - 
abU  glimpses  oj  strange  new  discoveries  in 
medicine  and  biology.  It  is  the  blooi  tlutt 
tells  the  true  story  oj  descent;  insanity  is  a  dis- 
order oj  tlie  blood.  There  is  a  Great  Sympa- 
IhefiCt  which  daily  manujactures  within  each 
oj  us  enough  poisonous  drugs  la  kill  a  man^ 
and  also  provides  the  antidotes.  In  the  abdomen 
is  lite  real  seat  of  emotion  and  oj  physical 
fewer.  And  we  an  hrtmght  to  Mieve,  with 
Dr.  Thomson,  that  medicine  !o-day  is  in  the 
position  of  Columbus  when  he  landed  upon  a 
West  Indian  Island — it  is  a  small  island,  but 
UisoH^  edge  of  a  great  world. 

THERE  is  no  telling  into  what  unex- 
pected pftths  a  sini^e  scientific  dis- 
covery may  lead.  The  scientific  in- 
vestigator may  start  with  a  single  aim 
in  view,  but  un  his  way  stumble  upon  a 
great  principle  in  life  reaching  far  beyond 
his  original  objt-t  (ivc,  Xor  docs  it  matter 
if  he  begins  with  something  rather  un- 
attractive in  itself,  for  science  does  not 
mind  that  aspm  t  of  ;i  subjVi  t  in  tlic  k-ar-t. 
We  will  cite  an  example  which,  though 
not  connected  with  our  present  subject,  yet 
illustrates  the  undesigned  beginning  that  we 
sliall  find  in  the  case  of  a  recent  important 
discovery  about  the  blood. 

Hius,  it  was  long  a  puzzle  why  no 
young  tapeworm  cvtr  found  infesting 
an  intestine.  No  baby  tapeworm  was  re- 
ported by  anybody;  it  was  discovered  that 
different  animals  had  each  its  own  spe- 
cialty in  these  things,  but  wherever  found 
they  were  maturely  developed  when  found. 
This  observation,  which  comes  down  the 
ages  from  .\ristotle  himself,  who  was  aI<o 
perplexed  about  where  eels  come  from, 
gave  rise  to  many  guesses,  cme  of  which 
was  that  tapeworms  generated  themselves 


in  the  intestine^  and  therefore  had  no  an- 
cestry. 

Finally,  a  German  named  Von  Siebold, 

with  that  national  trait  in  him  <>(  exliaustive 
application  to  some  one  speciahy,  made  him- 
self a  specialist  on  tapeworms,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  researches  discovered  that  cats 
and  owls  were  infested  with  exactiv  the  «:ame 
kind  of  tapeworms.  He  then  cogitated  on 
what  the  bird  and  the  cat  could  possibly  have 
in  common,  and  concluded  that  it  could  ]x 
only  in  the  single  matter  of  diet,  namely, 
that  both  ate  mice.  He  proceeded  then  to 
Investigate  mice,  and  found  in  some  of 
them  not  tapeworms,  but  a  great  miml>er  of 
minute  bag-shaped  creatures  now  called 
cysticerci,  which  had  burrowed  into  their 
flesh.  These  had  as  little  resemblance 
as  possible  to  tapeworms,  which  may  be 
twenty  feet  long.  He  then  fed  the  meat 
of  such  unfortunate  mi<  e  to  dogs,  pigs,  and 
rhirkcns,  and  in  due  time,  lo'  all  three  prcw 
the  same  tapeworms  with  those  of  cats  and 
owls.  The  commonest  kind  among  our  tape- 
worms  comi  s  from  eating  beef  not  sufficiently 
cooked  to  kill  the  cysticerci  in  it. 

But  Von  Siebold's  discovery  led  to  the 
great  subject  of  alternate  generations  in  the 
living  kingdom,  where  the  first  peneration 
is  quite  unlike  its  parent,  but,  instead,  like 
its  grandparent.  As  laws  of  life  do  not 
stop  anywhere,  wc  need  not  be  surprised  to 
find  analogous  alternation  appearing  in 
manldnd,  for  children  often  resemble  their 
grandparents  more  than  their  parents  in 
many  particulars,  ix>th  in  health  and  in 
disease. 

A  amilar  great  discovery,  equally  unthought 

of  at  the  l)e[;inning,  concerns  our  present 
subject.  Mephi-stopheles  said  to  Faust: 
"Blood  is  altogether  a  peculiar  juice,"  but 
when  Goethe  penned  these  words  be  little 
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dreamed  how  very  peculiar  science-  -  )!:ld 
one  day  demonstrate  this  juice  to  U:.  It 
came  aix>ut  in  this  way.  Some  of  the  most 
recondite  investigation-^  in  the  history  of 
medicine  have  been  alxjut  the  mechanism 
of  immunity,  or  why  a  single  attack  of  certain 
infectious  diseases  renders  a  person  im- 
mune from  n  second  attack.  It  was  through 
these  investigations  that  some  valuable  an- 
titoadns  were  discovered  in  the  immunized 
blood  serum,  which  rai-c  Iiopc^  that  we  may 
yet  find  the  antitoxins  for  the  worst  forms 
of  our  deadly  infections,  just  as  anantiven(mi 
has  been  found  for  the  cobra's  poison,  and 
another  for  that  of  the  ratt!r-nake.  Rut 
each  of  these  antitoxins  is  speciik  in  that  it 
does  not  afford  any  protection  except  just 
against  its  own  poison.  Thi>  led  Prnff"^?or 
Wasserman  of  Vienna  to  investigate  whether 
the  blood  of  each  kind  of  animal  did  not  con- 
tain some  ingredicntf^  which  wtnilr!  In-  spec  ific 
to  that  animal,  that  is,  not  to  Ik-  lounil  in 
any  other  animal,  a  fact  which,  if  found, 
m4(ht  be  of  use  in  medico-legal  cases. 

BLOOD  TESTS  AND  ZOOLOGY 

His  results  made  this  so  probable  that  Pro- 
fessor Xuttall,  F.  R.S.,  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  took  tlie  subject  up,  and  has  so 
extended  its  application  that  a  single  drop 
of  blood  from  any  animal  now  suffices  not 
onl^-  to  show  by  its  peculiar  chemical  re- 
actions what  animal  it  comes  from,  but 
al-o  how  nearly  related,  or  the  opposite, 
an  animal  is  by  his  Idood  to  other  animals. 
It  begins,  therefore,  to  look  as  if  the  whole 
classifications  of  aoology  may  have  to  be 
rearranged  arrordinj^  to  those  Idood  tc~t?. 

Thus,  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  a  walrus  shows 
no  relation  with  a  drop  of  whale's  blood, 
or  of  the  blood  of  any  other  cetacean,  sucli  as 
seals  or  porjxoiscs,  which,  like  the  walrus,  are 
mammals  that  have  taken  to  the  sea.  In- 
stead of  that,  the  blood  of  the  walrus  imme- 
diately reacts  with  the  Itlood  of  horses,  asses, 
and  zebras,  thus  proving  that  he  is  an  equine 
that  no  longer  crops  grass,  but  goes  where 
he  can  live  on  an  exclusively  fish  diet.  Like- 
wise, the  hippopotamus  is  shown  to  be  a 
modified  pig. 

Where  a  blood  relationship  exists,  but 
is  distant,  these  reactions  are  proportion- 
ately faint,  but  wliere  no  reactions  occur 
there  is  no  relationship  at  alt.  Thus, 
geology  indicates  that  birds  are  (Icsccndcd 
from  reptiles,  and,  oddly  enough,  the  blood 


of  a  bird  >ht)W.s  a  distinct,  though  ycrv  faint, 
reaction  with  the  blood  of  a  snake,  but  none 
whatever  with  that  of  the  winged  bat  or  the 
flying  squirrel,  for  these  are  mammals. 

I.NSANITY  NOT  A  BRAIN  DISEASE 

On  the  other  hand,  the  marsupials, 
once  such  a  ^eat  family,  but  now  reduced 
to  the  kangaroo,  the  opossum,  and  a  small 
creature  in  South  America,  have  now  tiot  a 
single  blood  relation  left.  As  to  man,  he 
has  no  relationship  to  monkeys,  but  the 
blood  of  anthropoid  apes  shows  a  very  faint 
reaction  witli  hi-  Meantime,  all  the  races 
of  man  are  unnustakably  ot  one  blood,  what- 
ever their  color  or  abode. 

Hence  the  blood  is  by  far  the  moM  heredi- 
tary thing  about  us.  Neither  the  shape  of 
the  skeleton,  nor  the  contour  of  the  body, 
nor  brain,  heart,  lungp,  stomach,  intestines, 
liver,  or  ?kin,  nor  even  ancestral  habits 
about  the  great  Food  Question — Darwin's 
only  Creator — how  to  eat  or  keep  from  being 
eaten — .are  comparable  to  a  -ingle  drop  of 
blood  for  telling  the  correct  stor>'  of  descent. 
All  this  gives  a  new  meaning  to  the  words, 
"For  the  blood  thereof  is  the  life  thereof." 
Likewise,  the  old  sayiiu,'  that  insanity  runs 
in  llie  blood  now  wear*  a  scientific  look, 
since  blood  and  family  are  so  inseparably 
associated. 

In  our  former  article,  on  "The  Real  Self 
and  Drugs, ' '  we  alluded  to  the  unexpected  dis- 
covery that  insanity  is  not  a  disease  of  the 
brain,  because  no  anatomical  investigation, 
microscopic  or  otherwise,  can  show  the  least 
difference  between  eitho'  brain  cell  or  fiber  of 
a  per-^on  dying  insane  and  the  healthy  brain 
of  one  killed  in  an  accident.  But  the  same 
absence  of  brain  changes  is  noticeable  in  a 
whole  class  of  important  chronic  nervous 
diseases,  such  as  migraine,  neurasthenia,  hys- 
teria, and  epilepsy.  None  of  these  shows  posi 
tnortcm  any  characteristic  changes  from  nor- 
mal brains. 

Now,  no  one  can  minimize  the  importance 
of  these  nervous  diseases.  Insanity  alone  is 
serious  enough.  When  that  dread  >pecler 
appears,  there  is  no  getting  used  to  it.  Yeari 
of  familiarity  with  it,  both  in  private  and  in 
official  relations,  do  not  lessen  my  recoil  from 
the  «;j>ectacle  of  a  permanent,  instead  of — as 
vk'ith  drugs — a  temporary',  mental  derange- 
ment. But  it  is  facts  connected  with  these 
same  insanities  produced  by  dnigs  enter- 
ing the  blood  which  awaken  the  hope  that 
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we  may  find  elsewhere  than  In  the  brain 

the  cause,  and  therefore,  with  the  caxtse, 
the  best  treatment  for  this  dreadful  affec- 
tion, as  well  as  also  for  the  other  nervous 
diseases  which  cause  no  brain  changes. 
If  the  brain  of  a  man  wh<i  has  been  ad- 
dicted to  immense  doses  of  opium  for 
years  stfll  shows  in  it  no  trace  of  this  mind- 
deranginp  agent,  while  chemistry  quickly 
finds  the  reactions  of  this  drug  in  his  blood, 
the  mistake  of  years  on  this  whole  subject 
h^im  to  come  into  view.  It  b  singular 
how  long  the  sway  of  that  error  has  continued, 
for  even  yet  many  physicians,  including 
some  neurologists,  cannot  see  the  two  sides 
of  the  problem. 

niPOKTANCE  OF  THE  BLOOO 

That  mistake  was  tlie  inference  that  be 
cause  injury  to  the  structure  of  a  mechanism 
always  deranges  its  woridng,  therefore  de- 
rangement of  its  working  means  derange- 
ment of  the  mechanism.  But  structture  is 
not  enough  for  the  working  of  any  mechanism, 
and  least  of  all  if  it  be  a  living  mechanism. 
Every  mechanism  neetJs  to  have  its  <^iircp 
of  power  constantly  supplied  to  it,  or  it  will 
not  work  at  all.  Though  a  locomotive  be 
perfect  in  ever}-  detail,  yet  not  one  of  its 
wheels  will  turn  if  it  has  no  coal.  The 
function  of  a  lamp  is  to  give  light,  but  if  its 
globe  be  filled  with  water  instead  of  with  oil, 
what  would  l>e  the  use  of  carefully  inspecting 
its  every  part  with  a  microscope  to  discover 
why  its  wick  cannot  be  lit  ?  But  so  every 
bodily  organ,  and  alx)ve  all  the  lirain,  needs 
its  never-failing  current  of  blood  to  be  rapidly 
coursing  through  it,  and  so  surely  is  this  true 
that  the  brain  will  work  only  according  to  the 
quality  of  its  blood.  Mix  poisons  with  that 
blood  and  its  thinking  will  be  deranged  accord- 
ing to  what  the  particular  poison  is,  though  its 
structure  remains  the  same  as  ever;  jir  t  as 
every  part  of  the  lamp's  structure  remains 
the  same,  whatever  be  the  fluid  in  its  globe. 

Now  that  attention  has  Ix*en  turned  at 
last  to  the  relations  of  abnormal  conditions 
of  the  blood  with  those  disorders  tharacier- 
ixed  by  derangement  of  the  working,  rather 
than  of  the  structure,  of  the  nervous  system, 
a  new  era  seems  about  to  dawn  upon  us, 
both  as  respects  the  understandhig  and  the 
management  of  these  disorders.  But  if  so, 
it  is  a  dawn  accompanied  by  such  mi«ts  and 
iogs  that  often  it  is  difficult  to  make  out 
our  bearings.  We  have  already  adduced 


evidence  that  examining  the  hrak  with  scalpel 

m  l  microscope  is  simplicity  itself  compared 
with  the  riddles  which  the  chemistry  of 
the  blood  propounds.  What  can  anatomi- 
cal research  reveal  compared  with  what 
the  chemical  reactions  of  a  drop  of  blood 
reveal  about  life  present  and  past  on  this 
globe?  All  we  know  is  that  a  great  many 
factors  enter  into  this  problem,  every  one 
of  which  must  be  taken  into  account  before 
settled  conclusions  can  be  reached. 

Thus,  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  this 
problem  is  that  the  chemistry  of  the  !)lood 
is  largely,  though  not  exclusively,  controlled 
by  the  third  great  nervous  system  in  us, 
a  nervous  system  whose  very  existence  the 
public  has  hardly  heard  of,  but  which  phy- 
sicians already  know  to  be  more  directly 
connected  with  the  life  of  the  body  than 
are  brain  and  spinal  cord  put  together. 
Physicians  do  not  often  mention  '4,  simply 
because  they  know  so  little  for  certain  about 
it.  By  the  old  anatomists  it  was  called  the 
Great  Sympathetic,  because  it  was  imagined 
to  distribute  fedhigs  alt  over  the  body, 
thereby  causing  the  head  to  ache  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  stomach  when  it  was 
sour. 

OUR  THUtD  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

Both  the  cells  and  the  fibers  of  this  system 

differ  in  nunitrous  particulars  from  those 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  and  it  may 
briefly  be  described  as  consisting  of  three 
divisions.  The  first  division  i)resents  a 
long  (  bain  of  ner\'ous  masses  called  ganglia, 
which  lie  on  cither  side  of  the  spine  from  the 
head  down.  These  ganglia  are  connected 
together  by  strands  of  their  sort  of  nen'e 
fibers,  while  others  of  them  pass  to  make 
connections  witli  the  spinal  cord,  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  and  the  brain.  The  second 
divi--inn  con>I>ts  of  ganglia,  or  masses  of 
ganglia  lying  behind  the  important  organs, 
such  as  the  heart,  etc.,  which  they  are 
said  to  innervate.  The  largest  of  these  is 
called  the  solar  plexus,  lying  behind  the 
stomach,  which  innervates  ilic  liver,  spleen, 
stomach,  and  intestines.  Other  important 
ganglia  innervate  the  kidneys  and  the  pelvic 
organs.  The  third  division  of  this  system 
consists  of  numberless  small  ganglia  dis- 
tributed to  every  part  of  the  body,  and  all 
connected  with  one  another,  .^uerbach's 
plexus  in  the  walls  of  Uie  alinienlury  canal 
from  the  esophagus  down  alone  counting 
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many  thousands,  whose  relations  are  doubt- 
less of  much  importance  to  the  functions  of 
the  digestive  glands,  and  thus  to  the  compo- 
sitioa  of  the  blood. 

OUR  BODIES  MANUFACXURJi  DKUGS — 

In  the  presence  of  this  great  nervous 
?3  stcm  physicians  are  now  like  prospectors 
in  liic  Klondike  region.  A  few  fine  nuggets 
have  already  been  i  oik  ( tc  1  v%-hicb  prove  th&t 
they  come  from  rirh  voiiv^  in  the  mountains 
around,  and  no  one  knows  how  soon  some 
vein  in  them  may  be  struck  which,  followed 
up,  will  yield  nuieli  gold.  A  specimen  of 
these  golden  additions  to  our  knowledge  is 
the  fact  that,  among  many  other  things,  the 
Sympathetic  actually  makes  dru^s,  or  true 
medicine,  whose  presence  in  the  blood  is 
essential  to  life. 

One  of  these  is  now  sold  over  the  counter 
like  any  otlicr  drug.  The  origin  of  tli!< 
drug  is  from  a  twig  of  the  renal  (kidney) 
sympathetic  plexus  becoming  at  a  certain 
early  sta^e  of  development  rolled  on  it  clf 
like  a  biiil  of  twine.  In  time  it  breaks 
oil  from  its  parent  stem,  and  being  en- 
closed in  a  capsule,  adheres  to  the  top  of 
the  kidney  as  a  separate  gland  railed  the 
adrenal  gland.  This  pair  of  small  glands 
is  more  necessar)'  to  life  than  the  kidneys 
themselves  are,  for  animals  die  more  quickly 
when  they  arc  excised  tlian  when  the  kidneys 
are  cut  out.  The  reason  is  that  these  ad- 
renals add  an  internal  secretion  to  the  blood 
whose  .Ktivf  priiiu)tlf  has  heen  found  to  be 
a  definite  chemical  substance,  only  1-800 
of  a  grain  of  which  will  uncomfortably  raise 
the  pressure  of  ;  :i  n  I  od  in  all  the  ar- 
teries of  his  body.  This  adrenalin,  as  it  is 
called,  is  a  new  medicine  with  many  valuable 
properties,  but  it  is  itsel|  of  such  purely 
chemical  ( (Mii]>osiiii)n  that  substances  like  it 
can  now  be  made  artificially,  like  artificial 
indigo. 

Another  of  these  great  "finds'*  fa  that 
from  the  ?ympathi€  panglia  come  those  little 
nervous  tibers  which  ramify  on  the  coats 
of  the  arteries  and  the  business  of  which  is  to 
dilate  or  contract  the  arteries  accnrdinp;  to  the 
time  needs  of  the  part.  Thus,  the  stomach 
needs  about  nine  times  more  blood  when 
it  is  digesting  than  when  it  is  emptjr.  As 
food  enters  it,  its  vasomotor  nerves,  as  they 
are  called,  relax  its  arteries  to  flush  all  its 
secreting  glands,  and  then  when  it  is  empty 
they  shut  the  supply  off.  Without  this 


incessant  regulation  of  the  blood  vessels, 
we  should  quickly  cease  to  live,  and  wc  are 
always  uncomfortable  if  these  ncr\es  are 
im^gular  in  their  duty.  Thus,  a  sunstroke 
so  injures  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck  that 
for  years  the  patient's  head  and  face  flush 
on  the  slightest  provocation.  Now  these 
vasomotor  nerves  lose  all  power  to  regulate 
the  arteries  if  there  be  no  adrenalin  in  the 
blood.  Likewise,  a  slow  wasting  of  these 
adrenal  frauds  by  disease  causes  a  serious 
malady  called  AddiMHi'-  Disease,  in  which 
the  patient  dies  from  pure  muscular  weakness 
accompanied  by  stomach  and  intestinal 
dyspepsia.  This  disease  was  uniformly 
fatal  before  the  discovery  of  the  secretion  of 
these  glands,  but  since  then  I,  among  others, 
ha\e  myself  kept  three  patknts  alive  and 
ccjmfortably  well— one  for  seventeen  years — 
by  daily  dosing  them  with  extracts  made 
firom  the  adrenals  of  sheep,  or  other  animals, 
while  a  few  days'  failure  to  take  the  extract 
causes  all  the  dangerous  symptoms  to  return. 

—AND  POISONS 

Other  necessary  drugs  are  manufactured 
in  the  body  under  the  superintendence  of 

the  Sympathetic,  .\bout  two  tablespoon fuls 
of  a  bitter  salt  like  Epsom  Salts  is  daily 
manufactured  by  the  liver,  and  then  can  be 
extracted  from  the  bile.  The  base  of  tim 
salt,  called  taurin,  was  fifty-two  years  ago 
supposed  by  the  eminent  English  chemist, 
Bence  Jones,  to  be  like  a  veritaUe  animal 
quinine,  because  he  found  that  the  taurin 
of  the  guinea-pig  gave  both  all  the  different 
chemical  reactions  of  quinine  and  its  spec- 
troscopic lines  as  well.  This  substance, 
therefore,  he  regarded  as  our  natural  pro- 
tective agent  against  invasions  of  the  blood 
by  micro-organisms.  Since  then  this  theory 
has  been  considerably  modified  by  the  dis- 
cover)' of  numerous  other  drugs  manufac- 
tured in  the  body  which,  because  they  can 
combine  with  acids  and  form  salts  are  called 
alkaloids,  ?ome  of  them,  however,  being 
powerful  poisons,  it  is  now  generally  agreed 
among  physiological  chemists  ^t  we  daily 
manufacture  enough  poi>onsin  our  alimentary 
canal  to  kill  us  before  the  day  is  over,  were 
it  not  that  these  poisons  are  neutrali2cd 
by  the  liver  and  other  organs  before  they  can 
enter  the  blood  and  thus  reach  the  brain 
and  other  vital  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 

That  the  Sym^thetic  has  much  to  do 
with  regulating  tms  complez  vital  chemistty 
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is  leasonablf  inf emd  from  such  experiments 

as  that  of  extirpating  the  solar  plexus,  the 
animais  then  dying  with  symptoms  closely 
resembling  those  of  Asiatic  clK»lera,  with  its 
profuse  "rice"  water  discharge.  As  the 
mkro-organism  of  cholera  nc\'er  enters  the 
blood,  but  instead  grows  in  the  intestine, 
where  it  secretes  its  ^adly  poison  to  be  then 
absorbed,  and  thus  quickly  reach  the  ?olar 
plextis,  it  seems  to  be  a  fair  inference  that  it 
kills  chiefly  by  paralyzing  that  important 
nerve  center,  with  a  resultant  intestinal 
flow  which  drains  the  blood  of  its  water. 

WHY  DYSPEPSIA  ICAKES  VS  GtOOmr 

Prospectors  in  nuning  regions  are  con- 
stantly on  the  lookout  for  surface  indica- 
tions,  which  sometimes  lead  to  valuable 

discoveries,  and  sometimes  not.  One  of 
such  surface  indications  in  our  particular 
medical  held  is  furnished  by  that  singular 
vegetable  alkaloid,  caffeine.  Wherever  it  is 
found  in  any  plant  the  world  over,  men  have 
forthwith  made  a  beverage  out  of  the  leaves 
or  berries  of  that  plant,  as  the  Arabs  found 
coffee,  the  Chinese  tea,  the  natives  of  Central 
Africa  cola,  of  South  Africa  the  bush  tea, 
of  South  America  the  Paraguay  tea,  and 
further  north  in  Brazil  the  cocoa  bean, 
from  which  chocolate  is  made.  All  of  these 
apparency  different  substances  owe  their 
use  as  beverages  to  the  presence  in  them  of 
the  chemical  base  cafieine,  while  it  is  the 
combination  of  the  caffeine  with  different 
ethereal  oils,  or  aromatic  ingredknts,  which 
imparts  the  special  taste  or  flavor  to  each. 

Now,  the  curious  fact  is  that  catteine  is  al- 
most identical  with  a  substance  everywhere 
present  in  our  bodies,  called  xanthin,  for  caf- 
feine can  be  made  out  of  xanthin  and  vice  versa. 
But  xanthin  itself  is  chemically  Urst  cousin 
to  uric  acid,  usually  regarded  as  an  unde- 
sirable waste  product  in  the  system.  This 
being  so,  we  may  yet  find  out  that  a  slight 
change  started  by  the  Sympathetic  in  me 
chemical  working  of  the  liver  may  produce 
a  substance  which  causes  that  dreadful 
insomnia,  so  common  in  nervous  people, 
and  particularly  as  a  precursor  of  insanity, 
just  as  a  cup  of  strong  coffee  can  bani^ 
sleep  for  the  night. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the 
Sympathetic  which  is  most  closely  related 
to  vitality.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  differ- 
ence between  the  head,  chest,  and  abdomen  in 
this  nsptsot,  when  diaeaae  or  accident  injures 


any  one  of  these  regions.    In  an  apoplexy 

the  consciousness  may  be  benumbed,  but 
the  pulse  is  usually  fuU  and  strong.  A  con- 
sumptive may  have  a  cavity  in  a  lung  as 
large  as  a  fist,  anti  yet  be  quite  sanguine  about 
getting  well.  A  man  with  a  valvular  heart 
disease  likes  to  have  his  heart  examined, 
and  is  not  a  bit  scared;  but  when  medical 
students,  after  listening  to  lectures  on  heart 
disease,  have  asked  me  to  examine  their 
hearts,  if  they  were  evidently  much  fright- 
ened at  its  palpitation,  I  would  be  almost 
certain  that  nothing  was  the  matter  with 
that  organ,  but,  rather,  that  the  stomach 
was  at  fault.  Because,  the  moment  anything 
goes  wrong  below  the  diaphragm,  fear  in* 
stinctiveiy  awakens. 

Even  nothing  but  a  dyspepsia  drapes  the 
horizon  in  black.  A  real  injury,  such  as 
a  hole  in  the  stomach  not  larger  than  a 
pin's  head,  causes  immediate  collapse,  with 
a  small,  rapid  pulse.  The  reason  for  this 
marked  difference  in  the  apprehension  of 
danger  in  affections  of  the  three  great  bod- 
ily centers  is  that  in  the  abdomen  are  the 
chief  centers  of  the  Sympathetic,  and  on 
that  account  the  surgeon  would  rather,  as 
far  as  life  is  concerned,  make  the  great 
wound  which  he  does  when  he  cuts  a  leg  off 
than  make  the  small  incision  through  which 
a  stone  in  the  bladder  is  removed.  More- 
over, as  it  presides  over  the  whole  bu^ess, 
the  Sympathetic  can  laugh  at  the  poor  brain 
trying  to  keep  cool  and  calculate  over  a  love- 
affair. 

BLOOD-CAUSED  NERVOUS  DISEASES 

The  Sympathetic,  in  fact,  does  pretty 

much  as  it  pleases  with  ifs  organs.  The 
brain  by  will  power  can  hardly  make  the 
heart  beat  fast  or  slow.  The  liver  scarcely 
knows  that  the  Inrain  exists;  and  a  man  may 
wish  that  his  stomach  would  like  some 
article  as  much  as  he  likes  its  taste,  but  if  the 
gastric  sympathetic  branches  decidedly  ob- 
ject, that  is  the  end  of  it.  A  young  physician 
therefore  should  early  learn  to  note  the 
expressive  signs  in  the  three  zones  of  the 
face  which  show  which  of  the  three  great 
cavities  is  the  seat  of  trouble,  even  though 
the  patient  be  too  delirious  or  too  young  to 
tdL  If  the  trouble  be  in  the  head,  the  wrinkles 

in  the  forehead  and  the  look  of  the  eyes  have 
their  meaning.  If  lungs  or  heart  are  out  of 
order,  the  play  of  the  nostrils  is  characteristic, 
and  if  the  afitetion  be  aone«ded  pleurisy  or 
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pneumonia  the  corresponding  nostril  differs 

from  its  fellow.  But  if  it  be  in  the  abdomen, 
down  go  the  comers  of  the  mouth  with  an 
tmmlstakabte  woe-begone  expression,  for  then 
the  Sympathetic  is  chiefly  disturbed. 

Everyone  knows  that  general  nervousness 
is  a  very  undesirable  thing,  but  it  may  not  be 
the  nores  at  all  which  are  at  fault.  Some 
people  who  pride  them?-clvc«t  on  their  philos- 
ophy frequently  feel  humiliated  that  they 
cannot  reason  their  "blues"  away.  Thus, 
Carlyle  often  would  summon  his  royal  brain 
to  drive  an  old,  bad-tempered  spirit  out  of 
his  head  by  jnirc  will  jx)wer,  but  soon  the 
same  s]nrit  would  be  back  again  with  seven 
other  blue  (lcvil>  worse  than  the  first,  as 
his  poor  wife  would  discover.  He  himself 
recognized  how  he  became  thus  "possessed" 
by  the  progeny  of  that  "accursed  hag, 
Dyspepsia. " 

Often  the  worst  onsets  come  upon  wak- 
ing in  the  morning,  when  headache,  melan- 
cholia, and  other  rnndition^;  of  nervous  de- 
pression are  most  marked  owing  to  the 
faulty  chemistry  of  intestinal  digestion  dtir< 
ing  slec]).  As  a  general  tiling,  petiple  who 
complain  that  they  are  "ail  nerves"  had 
better  leave  brain  and  nerves  alone,  and  take 
nothing  for  them,  but  find  out  instead  how 
the  alimentary  canal  is  working.  It  is  from 
this  that  the  blood  is  replctusheid,  and  hence 
one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  the  blood's 
being  out  of  order  is  that  the  digestive  ap- 
paratus is  out  of  order  enough  to  add  to  the 
blood  alkaloids  or  other  things  which  make 
brain  or  nerves  suffer  everything  from  blues 
to  fits.  lie  i"  a  poor  physician  v.'ho  treats 
nervous  diseases  only  with  drugs  which  act 
on  the  nervous  system. 

The  real  nervous  disea.ses  are  those  ac- 
companied by  actual  demonstrable  changes 
somewhere  in  the  nervous  system.  They 
wholly  differ  from  nervous  derangements 
caused  by  blood  poisons  in  bcinj^  permanent 
and  incurable.  The  blood-caused  aticctions, 
on  the  contrary,  are  often  quite  intermittent 
and  curable.  One  may  be  entertained  by  a 
lively  lady  at  an  evening  party  who  the  next 
morning  cannot  raise  her  head  because  of 
sick  headache,  just  as  her  mother  used  to 
suffer  twenfy-five  years>  before.  Nor  can  the 
most  e.xpcri  neurologist  pick  out  the  man 
in  a  large  company  who  is  soon  to  fall  in  an 
epileptic  fit. 

But  no  paralytic  from  an  apoplectic  clot 
on  his  brain  two  years  bdbre  will  ever  walk 
again  as  he  used  to^  nor  mOl  a  man  with 


locomotor  ataxia  step  off  at  any  time  as 

if  there  were  nothing  the  matter  with  him. 
The  commonest  blood  poisons,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  a  way  of  accumulating  in  tht 

blood  without  producing  any  special  symp- 
toms up  to  a  certain  point,  when  they  ex- 
plode, as  it  were,  each  in  its  own  fashion. 
Thus,  a  man  may  be  quite  himself  whh  gout 
in  his  blood  up  to  the  hour  in  the  night  when 
he  is  awakened  by  an  awful  wrench  in  his 
big  toe.  I  have  known  many  persons  who 
unexpectedly  fell  down  in  a  uremic  con- 
vulsion, but  who  till  then  had  given  no  sign 
of  the  kidney  disease  which  for  months  had 
been  poisoning  their  blood. 

Now  that  we  know  where  to  look  for 
the  source  of  so  noany  sad  nervous  affec- 
tions, we  have  reason  to  hope  for  the 
future,  as  we  stand  where  some  great 
outlines  of  that  future  come  info  view. 
However  unknown  the  realm-,  beyond,  we 
feel  sure  that  they  must  be  rich  in  tlieir 
treasures.  Medit  ine  is  now  like  Columbus 
when  he  first  landed  on  a  West  Indian 
island.  It  was  only  a  small  island,  but 
it  belonged  to  a  great  new  world.  Practical 
results,  which  in  medicine  always  mean 
gains  for  all  humanity,  are  sure  to  follow 
upon  patient  scientific  e.xploration  in  that 
direction  along  lines  already  indirated  by 
discoveries  made  since  this  young  century 
began. 

One  of  our  most  encouraging  consider- 
ations is  that  those  nervous  disorders  which 
depend  on  states  of  the  blood  do  not  re- 
quire for  their  cute  a  new  creatbn  oi  nerve 
matter,  as  organic  ner%'ous  diseases  do. 
Brain  and  nerves  still  remain  intact,  and  hence 
in  no  class  of  diseases  do  we  find  that  early 
treatment,  when  imderslandingly  guidefl  bv 
our  new  knowledge,  so  often  prevents  the 
patient's  going  from  bad  to  worse.  Early 
treatment  will  prevent  incurring  a  chronic 
diseased  nen'ons  habit — and  old  nervous 
habits  are  the  hardest  of  all  habits  to  break. 

It  is  unfortunate,  therefore,  that,  ^9e 
we  abivund  in  hospital?  for  evrrv  kind  of 
disease  or  injury,  we  are  yet  without  a  well- 
equipped  institution  for  dealing  specially 
with  the  first  stages  of  functional  ner>'ous 
diseases,  as  for  example  incipient  insanity, 
when  so  much  could  be  done  to  arrest  their 
further  progress.  We  would  have  much 
rca'^on  to  anticipate  that  the  iK-nefits  con- 
ferred by  such  an  institution  would  in  time 
justify  its  being  included  among  the  glories 
of  modom  preventive  medicine. 
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MR.  TRIMBLE'S  SPEECH 

By  E.  J.  RATH 

lUustratioDS  by  Fretkric  K.  Urugo' 


OF  course,  you  must  lealue/'  said  "Mx. 
Vinton,  "that,  in  one  way,  it  seems 
like  a  small  matter.  It  sounds  a 
little  like  interfering  with  a  man's  personal 
liberty.  Still,  something  ought  to  be  done 
about  it,  for  it  certainly  is  a  live  issue." 

"Bet  your  life  it's  a  live  fssue,"  said  Mr. 
Trimble  very  positively.  "The  livest  kind. 
And  the  noisiest,  too.  Something's  got  to  be 
done." 

"Yet  I  don't  like  to  get  on  bad  terms  with 

my  neighbors,"  a(!(k>(1  ^^r.  \Mnton  douldfully. 

"Oh,  hang  the  neighbors!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Trimble  cheerfully.  "Think  of  yourself — 
us.  It  can't  go  on  forever.  I  bet  I  heard 
no  less  than  a  dozen  this  murninG;,  before 
five  o'clock.   And  two  fights  thrown  in." 

''I  know,  I  know,"  said  Mr.  Vinton 
wearily.  "Heard  some  of  'em  myself.  But 
what  are  we  going  to  do?" 

Mr.  Trimble  considered  the  matter  for  a 
moment  Then  he  started. 

"I  have  it,"  be  exdaimed.  "The  Board 
of  Trade!" 

Mr.  Vinton  brightened  too. 

"I  believe  you're  right,"  said  he. 

"I  know  it,"  said  Mr.  Trimble.  "It's  a 
sure  bet  Welt  take  it  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.  It's  a  matter  that  affects  the  whole 
Park.  }^n't  it?    Kvcryl tody's  interested  in  it" 

Mr.  \  intou  pursed  his  lips  in  doubt. 

*'  A  good  many  of  *em  own  *em/'  be  ven- 
tured cautiously. 

*'Oh,  shucks!"  declared  Mr.  Trimble. 
"They're  taxpayers,  aren't  they?  They're 
reasonable  men.  They're  interested  in  the 
public  welfare.    When's  the  ne.xt  meeting?" 

"Week  from  to-night.  The  second  Tues- 
day, you  know." 

"Good!"  said  Mr.  TrimlJe.  "That  gives 
us — me — time.  We — 1 — shall  make  a  speech 
about  it." 


' '  You  will?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Vinton  incred- 
ulously. 

"I  will,"  replied  Mr.  Trimble  with  deter- 
mination.  "Ill  make  a  speech  about  it 

A  hot  one,  too." 

"There  shouldn't  be  any  bitterness,  exact- 
ly," suggested  Mr.  \'inton. 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Trimble 
hastily.  "  Xn(  []\v  k-ast  in  the  worid.  Nothing 
personal,  you  know.  But  warm,  Vinton; 
warmest  ever.  Straight  talk;  earnest;  from 
the  heart.  All  that  sort  of  thitit,'.  But  logical, 
you  know;  oh,  logical  right  up  to  the  hilt." 

Mr.  Vinton  nodded. 

"That's  the  kind,"  he  said.  And  added: 
"Of  course,  I'll  hack  you  up." 

"Certainly,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Trimble 
offhandedly.  "It'll  stir  up  the  Board,  all 
right.  They'll  do  something.  Wouldn't 
wonder  if  they'd  adopt  a  resolution." 

Privately,  Mr.  Vinton  was  glad  to  have 
Mr.  Trimble  do  it.  He  fdt  fust  as  deeply 
about  the  live  i.ssue,  to  be  sure,  but  he  had 
misgivings  about  staning  the  campaign. 
After  a  path  was  blazed  it  would  be  different. 

Litde  doubt  but  the  do^js  of  Gardendalc 
were  a  live  issue.  Whatever  their  virtues 
might  be,  to  Mr.  Trimble  and  Mr.  Vinton, 
who  harbored  no  dogs,  their  vices  outweighed. 
The  indirtment  jn-t  recked  eouiits. 
Primarily,  the  dogs  burked.  They  began  at 
dawn,  kept  up  a  desultory  fire  all  day, 
accelerated  the  rat  ket  at  sunset,  and  boomed 
away  far  into  the  night.  Also,  they  fought, 
and  they  seemed  utterly  unable  to  fight  in  a 
quiet  and  deceit  manner.  They  pursued  the 
watjons  of  tradesmen.  They  |  laycxl  tag  in 
the  llower-beds.  They  frightened  the  timid, 
and  exasperated  the  brave.  They  chased  the 
children,  and  £i:a^-e  g-rown  people  ra-e'^  of 
nerv^.  They  were  at  every  turn  and  corner, 
vociferous,  omnipresent,  and  disovderiy. 
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Mr.  Trimble's  idea  of  taking  the  case  before 
the  Board  of  Trade  wa=:  rommendablc,  for  the 
province  ut  the  Hosxrd  was  illimitable.  It 
prodded  people  untK  they  laid  sidewalks  and 
curbstones;  it  poked  the  ribs  of  officials  until 
they  paved  streets,  in  sheer  self-defen<:p,  and 
then  kept  them  dean;  it  said  "Presto"  and 
there  were  electric  lights,  and  tweoty-candle- 
powor  gas,  and  pure  drinking  water,  and, 
once  in  a  while,  a  policeman,  and  all  sorts  of 
civic  accessories.  Why  not  dogs?  It  was 
really  too  easy. 

Mr.  Vinton  was  no  more  than  out  of  the 
bouse  before  Mr.  I  rimblc  was  at  work  on  the 
speech.  He  shut  the  door  of  his  den,  so  that 
he  might  not  hear  the  dogs,  and  hc^im  with  a 
clean  pad  of  paper,  a  new  pen,  and  a  brim- 
ming ink-weU.  Although  he  wotild  have 
resented  the  simile,  he  went  at  it  after  the 
fashion  of  a  terrier  with  a  rat.  He  took  off 
his  coat,  rolled  up  his  sleeves,  and  slipped  his 
suspenders  over  his  shoulders.  He  worked 
under  a  prc<:?ure  of  outraged  citizenship  that 
made  him  tremble  like  a  boiler  that  is  trying 
to  contain  itself.  Sheet  after  sheet  wrote  'Mr. 
Trimble,  and  he  wa-  writing  for  his  home, 
his  family,  his  c  ommunity,  his  civic  happiness, 
and,  last  and  not  least,  his  personal  peace  of 
mind.  The  sentiments  that  throbbed  in  his 
breast  were  fastened  on  the  paper  in  burning 
words.  W  hen  an  epigram  tlitted  before  his 
mental  vision  he  spared  it  with  his  pen. 
The  more  he  wrote  the  faster  his  hand  traveled 
and  the  better  was  he  plea^jed  with  the  result. 
He  was  producing  something  lluit  would 
galvanise  the  Board  of  Trade  until  it  had  the 
reform  jumps  and  swept  the  whole  pack  of 
yelping  beasts  out  of  the  Paric. 

For  two  hours  he  woriced,  smoking  vicious- 
ly and  breathing  hard  and  making  copy. 
Then  the  door  of  the  den  opened  softly,  and 
Mrs.  Trimble  peeked  in  amiably  to  sec  what 
it  was  all  about. 

"Writing,  dear?"  she  asked  quite  unnec-> 
essarily. 

Mr.  Trimble  wrig^ed  and  snorted. 

"Looks  hke  it,  doesn't  it?"  he  answered, 
not  too  pleasantly.  It  <  ortainly  was  annoy- 
ing to  be  interrupted  iu  tlie  middle  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  midnight  barking. 

"What's  it  about,  dear?"  pursuetl  Mrs. 
Trimble,  who  was  seldom  discouraged. 

"It's  a  speech,"  retorted  Mr.  Trimble 
shortly,  yet  not  at  all  ill-disposed  to  make 
the  ^nnnnnccment. 

Mrs.  Trimble  eyed  the  pile  of  manuscript 
'  approvingly. 


"For  the  Board  of  Trade?"  she  inquired 
gently,  for  she  knew  that  was  Mr.  Trimble's 
only  lorum. 

"Yep,"  snapped  Mr.  Trimbk,  finishing  a 

sentence. 

"About  what,  dear?" 

"Dogs!"  shouted  Mr.  Trimble  fiercely, 
jabbing  in  a  period. 

"I'm  so  glad,"    said  his  wife  hai)i':lv 
"They  are  redly  dreadful.    It  is  high  time, 
Josiab.    Sraiebody  ought   to  have  the 
courage  to  take  it  up.   Only  to^y,  dear,  I 


Mr.  Trimble  was  in  the  middle  of  another 
sentence,  writing  rapidly. 

"  Only  to-day,  I  was  saying/'  repeated  Mrs. 
Trimble. 

"Can't  you  see  I'm  writing,  LuelJa?" 

"Surely;  excuse  me,  dear,"  she  answered, 
stepping  softly  out  into  the  hall.  For  a 
second  or  two  she  held  the  door  open,  wat  li- 
ing  with  admiration  as  her  husband  plo\\  ed 
a  veritable  furrow  across  the  page.  Then, 
almost  timidly: 

"Josiah,  dear." 

' '  What  ? "  Mr.  Trimble  had  reached  an> 

other  period. 

"Put  in  something  about  the  Williamses' 
dog." 

"All  right,"  said  Mr.  Trimble,  starting  off 
again. 

"And  the  one  across  the  street,  that  barks 

at  the  wagons." 

"Yes.  yes.  vrs'"  growled  Mr.  Trimble, 
not  utterly  unlike  a  dog  him>elf.  "And,  now, 
let  me  write,  Luella." 

The  door  closed  softly,  only  to  open  a  sec- 
ond  later,  just  as  Mr.  Trimble's  pen  was 
leaping  forward  hotly. 

"And,  Joscy  dear,  put  in  about  Thomp- 
son's dog  biting  the  dressmaker." 

"All  right!"  shouted  Mr.  Trimble. 

His  tone  was  peremptory,  and  the  doof 
dosed  ha-tily,  all  save  about  two  inches. 

"And  about  the  little  fu2zy  one  that  had 
the  fit" 

Mr.  Trimble  flung  himself  liaek  in  his 
rhair,  fuming.  Tiff  door  .shut  with  a  snap, 
lie  gut  up,  locked  it,  and  went  back  to  his 
de.sk.  A  moment  later  he  arose  and  slammcd 
down  the  window.  There  was  a  chorus  of 
yelps  outside. 

Mr.  Trimble  and  Mr.  Vinton  met  next 
morning  on  the  8.05  train  for  tlie  city.  The 
latter  slipi>ed  almost  furtively  into  the  seat 
beside  Mr.  Trimble, and  began  a  conversation 
in  a  bw  voice. 
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"  I  thought  up  some  |x)inlcr5  last  night,"  he 
said. 

"Yes?"— pleasantly.  "I've  got  it  half 
done,  you  know." 

Mr.  Vinton's  jaw  dropped.  He  had  not 
believed  that  things  could  be  done  so  quickly. 

"  I  always  strike  while  the  iron's  hot," 
added  Mr.  Trimble.  "That's  my  motto, 
Vinton." 

" .\  good  one,"  nodded  Mr.  Vinton.  "But 
I  just  put  down  a  few  things;  roughly,  of 
course." 

He  filched  a  sheet  of  paper  from  his  pocket 
and  handed  it,  rather  bashfully,  to  Mr. 
Trimble.  The  latter  took  it  condescending- 
ly, opened  it,  and  scanned  it  rapidly.  As  he 
read  he  commented: 

"Got  that  in.  That  one,  too.  Yep;  I've 
covered  that,  in  a  little  different  way.  Il'm. 
Well,  I  might  put  something  in  about  that; 
but  it'll  have  to  be  handled  carefully.  Oot 
that.  Got  that.  Haven't  got  that  and  don't 
want  it.  Unwise.  H'm;  might  use  that. 
I'll  think  it  over.  This  is  covered.  This, 
too.    So's  this." 

Mr.  Vinton  listened  with  a  heart  that  al- 


ternately sank  and  rose.  But  principally  he 
was  amazed  to  discover  that  Mr.  Trimble 
had  advanced  so  far  into  the  subject. 

"If  you  think  well  of  it,"  he  suggested, 
"  I'll  drop  in  at  the  library  to-day  and  look  up 
something  about  dogs;  their  hi.story  and  so 
forth." 

"I  don't  want  to  go  into  historj',"  said  Mr. 
Trimble.  "It's  only  the  present  that  con- 
cerns us." 

"Something  about  hydrophobia  would  be 
good,  I  should  think,"  remarked  Mr.  Vinton. 

"Well,  perhaps,"  assented  Mr.  Trimble 
slowly.  "If  you  don't  mind,  you  can  look 
that  up." 

"I  will,"  declared  Mr.  Vinton  gratefully. 
"I'll  bring  it  over  to  your  house  to-night." 

Mr.  Trimble  retired  to  his  den  immediately 
after  dinner  that  evening  and  stripped  for  the 
fray.  This  time  he  took  off  his  collar  and  tie. 
For  an  hour  he  had  the  foe  all  to  himself, 
and  he  had  all  but  routed  it  single-handed 
when  the  door-bell  rang.  Presently  there 
was  a  polite  tap  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  Trimble 
sighed,  pushed  the  manuscript  under  the  pad, 
and  leaned  back  in  his  chair.    He  knew  that 
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Mr.  Vinton  had  airived  with  the  hydio- 

phobia. 

That  gentleman  cnlcred  the  den  canying 
a  bulky  package. 

"I  brought  the  books  themselves,"  he 
explainedi  as  he  tore  oQ  the  wrapper.  "1 
started  to  copy  the  stuff  oat,  but  ^ere  was  a 
lot  of  it  and  it  took  too  long." 

Mr.  Trimble  watched  with  disfavor  the 
appearance  of  Hve  volumes  of  bulk. 

'*They^  the  latest,"  assured  Mr.  Vintoii. 
"And  I've  stuck  markers  in  at  the  places." 

"Have  a  cigar,"  said  Mr.  Trimble. 

"There's  a  mine  of  information  there," 
added  Mr.  Vinton. 

"Here's  a  match,"  ol)scrved  hi«  host. 

Mr.  Vinton  lighted  his  cigar,  drew  a  long 
puff,  and  then  asked: 

"How's  it  going?" 

"All  right,"  said  Mr.  Trimble  shortly. 
"£r— could  I  glance  it  over?" 


"Otherwise,  I'd  be  ^ad  to  have  you  see  it 

Don't  believe  you  could  read  it,  anyhow; 
it's  a  scrawl.  To-morrow  night  I'll  bring  it 
over  and  read  it  to  you." 

Mr.  Vinton  was  clearly  disappiintcd,  but 
he  said  nothinff,  smoked  a  while,  and  left.  As 
Ifr.  Trimble  neaid  the  front  door  close  he 
swept  the  five  treatises  on  hydrophobia  into  a 
comer,  pulled  his  manuscrijjt  out  from  under 
the  pad,  seized  his  pen,  and  was  otf  again. 

"  Th^  is  a  speech,  not  a  medical  paper,"  he 
growled  to  himself. 

An  hour  later  he  sat  back  in  his  chair  and 
sighed  complacentiy. 

"There!  I  guess  that'll  do  for  a  while,"  he 
said  aloud.  He  did  not  know  that,  for  five 
minutes,  Mrs.  Trimble  had  been  watching 
him  from  the  hallway. 

"Did  you  put  in  about  the  cat  that  was 
killed  on  the  front  lawn,  Josiah?"  she  asked 
sympathetically. 


MR.  TKiUBLL  FKUM  TIItN  ON  MADE  WAR  ON  TUE  DOCS  TERHIBLY. 


Mr.  Trimble  frowned.    He  was  })roud  of  y[r.  Trimble  was  so  well  satisfied  with 

thischildof  his  pen,  yet  he  was  ditlident  about  himself  that  he  was  in  no  mood  to  be  un- 

introdudng  it  to  strangers,  even  though  Mr.  pleasant.    So  he  lied: 

Vinton  might  properly  be  called  its  goflfathcr.  '  ( )h,  yes,  dear." 

"It's  just  in  the  rough,"  said  Mr.  Trimble.  Then  he  gathered  up  the  pages  tenderly, 
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stadced  them,  fastened  them  at  one  corner 
with  a  clip,  thrust  them  into  a  drawer  and 
locked  it,  all  under  the  hungry  eyes  .of  his 
wife. 

True  to  his  promise,  Mr.  Trimble  went 
over  to  Mr.  \"inton's  house  the  next  night  and 
read  the  speech  to  him.  It  was  done  in  Mr. 
\  intnn's  study,  which  was  the  attic,  and  the 
door  was  closed  and  locked.  Mr.  Trimble 
was  seated  as  he  began.  At  the  end  of  the 
sixth  page  he  stood  up,  to  emphasize  some* 
thing.  Three  pages  along  he  walked  across 
the  room  and  back  again.  Half  through,  he 
made  a  gesture  and  raised  his  voice.  And 
from  then  on  he  made  war  on  the  dogS  toii- 
bly.  From  the  open  he  hunted  them  to  cover; 
from  the  cover  he  drove  them  and  put  them  to 
renewed  flight;  pursuing,  he  overtook  them, 
battled  with  tliem,  and  annihilated  them.  It 
seemed  that  there  could  be  none  left  when 
he  finishe<I,  perspiring,  red-faced,  and  trium- 
ph.xni.  The  rafters  of  tbe  attic  bad  vibrated 
throughout  the  conflict. 

Mr.  \' inton  had  been  sitting  rapt.  Twice 
he  applauded.  At  the  end  he  had  an  impulse 
to  cheer,  but  he  remembered  the  young  \'in- 
tons  in  their  white  beds,  and  restrained 
himself. 

"It's great! "he exclaimed  instead.  "Great, 

old  man." 

"It  ought  to  have  some  e£fect,"  admitted 
Mr.  Trimble  modestly. 

"EfTect:"  declared  Mr.  Vinton.  "Why, 
I  wouldn't  wonder  if  they'd  pass  a  reso- 
lution!" ' 

**Or  appoint  a  committee,  anyhow,"  said 
Mr.  Trimble. 

'*Oh,  a  committee  sure,"  replied  Mr.  Vin- 
ton condfidently.  Then,  more  soberly: 

"There— cr— isn't  much  about  hydropho- 
bia in  it." 

"Well,  no,  I  can't  say  there  is,"  admitted 
Mr.  Trimble  guiltily.   "But,  you  see,  I 

couldn't  go  very  heavily  into  the  scientific 
end  in  a  general  speech.  The  main  point 
is  to  bring  out  the  commcm-nuisance  end 
of  it." 

"I  guess  you're  right,"  said  Mr.  Vinton 
reluctanUy,  thinking  of  the  five  volumes 
from  the  Ebnry. 

"To-morrow  night  I  shall  revise  if," 
observed  Mr.  Trimble,  stuffing  the  speech 
into  his  poclnt 

"Shall  you  read  it?" 

"I  don't  know,  Vinton;  pmbably.  It 
depends  on  whether  I  have  time  to  memorize. 
It  might  be  mofe  effective  delivered  offhand, 


but  then  I'd  run  tbe  chance  of  leaving  out 

something  important." 

"Don't  leave  anything  out,"  said  Mr. 
\^ton  earnestly.   "It's  good;  every  word 

of  it." 

He  sat  there  musing  after  iMr.  Trimble 
went  home,  with  a  feeling  of  envy  in  his 
heart.  He  was  candid  enough  to  admit  that 
it  was  a  great  speech,  a  stirring  speech.  It 
expressed  his  own  ideas  exactly,  and  so 
foidbly,  too.  Of  course,  there  might  have 
been  a  little  more  about  hydrophobia  in  it, 
but  he  did  not  blame  r.  Trimble  particularly 
on  that  score.  Ti>at  had  been  his  idea,  and, 
of  course,  the  speech  was  not  his.  He  almost 
wished  it  were,  however.  He  would  like  to 
have  felt  that  it  was  something  he  had  done 
himself. 

Tw.)  or  three  times  after  that  he  and  Mr. 
Trimble  discu.ssed  the  sjjecch,  as  they  went 
to  and  from  the  city.  They  talked  about  it 
in  whispers,  because  it  had  been  decided  to 
give  the  Board  of  Trade  no  warning  of  the 
event.  It  was  to  come  as  a  surprise,  utter 
and  overwhelmhig.  The  chairman  would 
announce  "new  businc:.-,"  Mr.  Trimble 
would  take  the  floor,  and  the  rest  would  be 
history. 

Mr.  Vinton  became  almost  pathetically 
enamored  of  the  speech.  He  talked  alunit  it 
incessantly.  He  overflowed  with  suggestions 
every  time  he  met  Mr.  Trimble. 

"How  about  getting  in  one  on  Gates's 
collie.^"  he  asked,  "it's  one  o£  the  worst 
barkers,  you  know." 

"We  shouldn't  be  paaooal,"  warned  Mr. 
Trimble. 

"It's  a  rotten  mean  dog,"  sighed  Mr.  Vin- 
ton.  "I  hate  to  pass  the  house." 

"I  know,  T  know,"  confirmed  ^^r.  Trimble. 
"But  we  mustn't  antagonize;  not  at  first, 
anyhow.  Of  course,  if  there's  opposition, 
then  we  have  a  chance." 

Mr.  Vinton  yielded  to  this  su|)erior  judg- 
ment. But  the  next  day  he  could  not  refrain 
from  handing  in  a  written  paragraph  about 
^^r.  McTvor's  pair  of  bulls,  which  Mr.  Trim- 
ble put  in  his  pocket  and  indulgently  said  he 
would  try  to  find  a  place  for. 

Mrs.  Trimble's  interest  in  the  affair  was  no 
less  than  that  of  Mr.  Vinton.  She  was  a 
fountain  of  ideas.  She  submitted  to  her 
husband  whole  lists  of  dogs  suitable  for  de- 
nunciation, with  marginal  notes  of  their  mis- 
deeds, and  foot-notes  giving  details  for  which 
there  was  no  room  on  tne  maxgins,  and 
postscripts  reciting  matters  that  were  en- 
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tirely  crowded  off  the  original  sheets.  All  of 
these  Mr.  Trimble  received  graciously,  and 
all  of  ihcm  he  threw  away  later  on.  He  felt 
that  it  was  best  to  have  the  sjxeeh  all  his  own. 

It  took  him  until  three  oMork  in  the 
morning  to  complete  his  lirst  re\ise,  and  the 
next  lught  he  read  the  new  draft  to  Mr.  Viii> 
ton,  who  enthusiastically  declared  that  it 
was  even  better  than  the  first,  although  he 
had  not  believed  bUt  h  a  tiling  possible.  But 
he  cotild  now  see  that  its  soooious  periods 
were  more  rounded  and  symmetrical,  its 
sentences  more  vigorous  and  picturesque. 
He  held  the  watch  while  Mr.  Trimble  paced 
the  attic  and  read  it  aloud.  It  took  thirty- 
fi\-e  minutes,  and  it  was  worth  every  second 
of  it. 

"Great,  I  tell  you,  Trimble;  great,**  he 
said  >vannly.   "I  heartily  wish  it  was  my 

own." 

Mr.  Trimble  went  home  with  a  well-de^ 

fined  notion  that  Mr.  Vinton  was  right  about 
it.  He  could  well  understand  that  gentle* 
man's  friendly  envy. 

Then  he  revised  it  again.  This  time  he  did 
it  more  deliberately  and  critically,  perfecting 
its  logic,  polishing  its  rhetoric,  and  here  and 
there  enriching  it  with  a  thought  or  two  that 
had  escaped  him  in  the  making  of  the  ear- 
lier drafts.  The  decorative  stage  )iad  been 
reached,  and  he  hovered  over  the  mauuscript 
with  a  loving  hand,  j)ainting,  now  and  then,  a 
little  picture,  etching  once  in  a  while  a  dainty 
bit  of  impressionism,  retouching,  embellish- 
ing, and  varnishing  with  the  ardor  of  a  master. 
So  pleased  was  he  with  this  task  that  he  did 
not  even  resent  a  suggestion  from  Mrs. 
Trimble,  to  the  clTect  that  it  would  be  well 
to  say  something  about  Mrs.  Fletcher's 
poodle  clicwing  the  ear  of  Mrs.  \'an  Cleave'? 
Pomeranian,  with  a  dark  hint  that  it  might 
next  be  biting  pieces  out  of  young  Trimbles 
and  other  little  joys  of  the  neighborhood. 

Mr.  V'inton  again  insisted  that  the  second 
rc\ise  was  still  l)el(cr.  He  found  himself 
waving  his  hands  and  stamping  his  feet  as 
Mr.  Trimble  declaimed  it.  After  that  the 
author  had  his  amanuensis  copy  it  on  ttie 
typewriter,  with  wide  spaces  between  the  lines, 
so  that  he  could  read  it  easily  in  case  he 
decided  to  n<-e  the  manuscript  itself.  The 
night  before  the  .second  Tuesday  he  gave  Mr. 
Vinton  a  final  reading,  and  the)  mutually 
decided  that  the  last  word  on  the  '^uljject  of 
dogs  bad  been  said.  The  enxious  Mr.  Vinton 
knew  in  his  heart  that  it  was  perfect.  There 
was  something  wistful  in  his  expxessioa  as  he 


listened  to  it.  He  found  himself  mechanically 
following  the  gestures  of  Mr.  Trimble,  just 
a.s  if  he  were  delivering  it  himself.  More 
than  once  he  sighed.    Ah,  if  it  were  only  his! 

On  the  night  of  the  Board  meeting  Mr. 
Trimble  had  bad  luck,  for  business  kept 
him  in  the  city  so  late  that  he  did  not  appear 
for  dinner  until  seven-thirty  o'clock.  That 
meant  that  he  had  to  gobble  and  dress  in  a 
hurry.  The  matter  of  costume  he  had  been 
omsidering  all  the  afternoon,  and  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  frock  coat 
would  be  more  digniiled  and  elective  than 
anything  else.  He  dressed  with  care  and  dis* 
crimination,  and  so  jealous  was  he  in  the 
maffer  of  detail  that  it  was  after  eicdif  o'clock 
when  he  found  himself  ready  to  start  lor  the 
dub,  where  the  board  met. 

Mrs.  Trimble  heard  him  tramping  about 
up-stairs,  hurrying  from  room  to  room,  and 
her  experienced  ear  detected  agitation  in  his 
step.  There  was  a  pulling  out  and  slamming 
of  drnwer^  and  a  clatter  of  furniture.  In- 
diliereiiily  aiufiled  exclamaiiuns,  loo,  reached 
her  ears.   Then,  soon: 

"Luella!" 

She  arose  quietly  from  her  sewing  and 
walked  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
"LtJELLAl  Great  heavensi  Qmt  yoa 

hear?" 

"  Yes,  dear,  what  is  it?*' 

"I've  lost  my  speech  1 "  roared  Mr.  Trimble, 
glaring  down  from  the  landing. 

*'  I  shouldn't  judge  so,  Josiah,"  said  Mrs. 
Trimble,  mildly  but  pointedly. 

"I  tell  you,  I  can't  find  it,"  yelled  Mr. 
Trimble,  ignoring,  if  he  understood,  his  wife's 
gentle  pleasantry,  "It'sgone!" 

Mrs.  Trimble  ascended  the  stair,  with  a 

sigh. 

"Where  did  you  leave  it,  dear?" 
"That's  a  fine  question,"  snapped  Mr. 
Trimble.    "If  I  knew  I  could  find  it.  But 

it's  gone," 

Mrs.  Trimble  stepped  into  the  den  and 
looked  about  her  in  dismay.  Every  drawer 
that  had  lieen  in  the  desk  was  now  on  the 
floor,  and  the  papers  they  bad  contained  were 
scattered  to  the  four  comers  of  the  room. 

"Oh,  you  needn't  look  in  there,"  cried 
Mr.  Trimble.  "I've  turned  everything  over. 
It  isn't  there." 

He  charged  into  the  bedroom  and  began 
dragging  drawers  out  of  the  chiffonier.  Mrs. 
Trimble,  really  perturbed,  flew  about  also. 
Singly  and  together  they  rummaged  the  entire 
second  floor,  looking  in  every  concdvable 
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place  where  a  speech  might  be,  yet  finding 
none.  Now  and  then,  Mr.  Trimble  looked 
at  his  watch  and  moaned,  only  to  go  tear- 
ing about  again  with  frightful  exclamations, 
tossing  ever}'thing  in  his  path  right  and  left 
like  a  rotary  snow-plow. 

"  You  don't  supixtse  you  could  have  left  it 
at  Mr.  Vinton's  last  night,  do  you?"  ven- 
tured Mrs.  Trimble  despairingly. 

Mr.  Trimble  clapped  his  hat  on  his  head 
with  a  yell,  descended  the  stairs  three  at  a 
time,  and  galloped  out  the  front  door.  It 
was  after  half  j)ast  eight. 

He  remembered  jxrfcctly  now.  He  hod 
left  it  at  Vinton's!  He  had  laid  it  on  the 
table  after  the  final  reading  and  had  forgot- 
ten about  it. 

Almost  breathless,  he  dashed  up  on  the 
porch  of  the  Vinton  residence,  and  stood  with 
his  finger  on  the  push-button  until  Mrs. 
Vinton  herself  ran  to  the  door  in  alarm. 

"Vinton  home?"  gasped  Mr.  Trimble. 

"I  think  he  went  to  the  Board  meeting," 
said  Mrs.  Vinton. 

"I  left  a  very  important  paper  in  his  study 
last  night,"  stammered  Mr.  Trimble.  "May 
I  look  for  it?" 


"WTiy,  certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Vinton,  with 
a  sigh  of  relief,  glad  to  learn  that  the  affair 
was  no  worse. 

She  watched  Mr.  Trimble  in  amazement 
as  he  leaped  up  the  stairs  and  heard  him 
burst  into  the  attic  study  with  a  crash. 

The  speech  was  not  on  the  table!  He 
glared  about  the  room  wildly.  Then  he 
5'anked  the  drawer  out  of  the  table  and 
dum|)ed  its  contents  on  the  floor.  It  was  not 
there.  Swiftly,  he  swept  the  shelves  clean. 
There  was  not  a  speech  in  sight. 

Suddenly,  Mr.  Trimble  j)aused  and  steadied 
himself  against  the  edge  of  the  table.  A 
sickening  suspicion  crept  into  his  mind.  It 
seemed  to  flash  over  him  in  an  instant. 
Vinton's  admiration  for  the  speech  had  been 
almost  fanatical.  His  praise  of  it  had  been 
fulsome.  His  envy  had  been  ill  concealed. 
Vinton  had —  Mr.  Trimble  flew  down  the 
stairs  again  and  out  of  the  house,  without 
so  much  as  bidding  good  evening  to  Mrs. 
Vinton. 

It  was  cight-forty-five  o'clock  and  the 
club-house  was  a  good  ten  minutes'  walk. 
Mr.  Trimble  ran  it  in  five.  His  breath 
was  gone  as  he  staggered  up  the  steps  of 
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the  broad  veranda.  Through  the  unshaded 
window?  he  rould  see  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  already  in  session.  And — horrors ! 
He  reeled  back  against  a  pillar  as  tie  lieheld 
Mr.  Vinton  on  his  feel,  adjusting  his  collar 
with  one  hand  in  evident  prej^aratioa  for 
speaking. 

Mr.  Trimble  rallied,  dashed  into  the  hall 
way,  and  came  to  a  halt  at  the  threshold  of  the 
.big  room.  Vinton — tlie  villain — stood  there. 
The  manuscri|)t  of  Mr.  Trimble's  sj)eech  was 
in  his  hand.  The  author  of  the  document 
gurgled  and  stood  open-mouthed.  Mr.  Vin- 
ton finished  clearing  his  throat. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trade,"  he 
began,  dropping  his  eyes  to  the  pajx^r  he  held. 
"In  calling  your  attention  this  evening  to  a 
matter  of  grave  importance  to  our  commu- 
nity, I  may  say  " 

•4—1—"  gasped  Mr.  Trimble  thickly, 
waving  a  hand  wildly. 

Mr.  Vinton  looked  u|<,  but  his  eyes  went 
back  to  the  paper  immediately.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  gazed  inquiringly  at  Mr. 
Trimble.  The  ga^  of  the  chairman  fell 
reprovingly. 

"Mr.  Vinton  has  the  floor,"  he  an- 
nounced. 

"But,"  panted  Mr.  Trimble,  "  I  " 

The  gavel  fell  more  -sharply. 

"After  Mr.  Vinlon,  sir.  You're  out  of 
order  now." 

Mr.  Trimble  frll  liaik  a.t,'ain-.l  (lie  duor- 
jamb  and  glared,  rolling  his  eyes  ieursumely 
in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Vinton.  That  gentle- 
man cleared  his  tliroat  and  began  again; 

"  I  may  say  that  1  do  it  only  after  mature 
consideration  and  painstaking  investigation. 
I  have  pre]  tared  " 

Mr.  Trin^lile  rntittered  frutfurally  antl.  if 
burning  looks  could  have  slain,  Mr.  \  inion 
would  have  shriveled  where  he  stood.  But  he 
went  on  calmly  and  deliberately,  reading  Mr. 
Trimble's  speech,  wliile  the  maker  of  it 
leaned  weakly  against  the  wall  with  some- 
thing like  murder  in  his  heart. 

Mr.  Vinton  reached  the  mnttrr  of  doi^s 
after  a  rather  ornate  introduction  of  two  pages 
and  proceeded  in  steadily  improving  voice. 
The  niemi.ers  of  the  Board  sat  straighter 
in  their  chairs  and  exchangeil  glances.  A 
minute  later  some  of  the  leading  dog  pro- 
prietors (,f  ( lardendale  were  seen  to  curl  their 
lips  and  lift  their  eyel)rinv<. 

"Our  neighborhood  is  stricken,"  read  Mr. 
\^nton,  "with  a  veritable  pestilence  of  these 
animals/' 


There  was  a  noisy  shuffliag  of  feet  and 

some  coughing. 

"The  peace  and  quietude  uf  our  homes, 
and  even  the  lives  of  our  children,  are  in  a 
state  of  constant  menace,"  read  \'inton. 

There  was  a  snicker  from  the  back  of  the 
room.  Mr.  Vinton  raised  his  eyes  in  sw* 
prise.    So  did  Mr.  Trimble. 

"From  the  earliest  streaks  of  dawn  until 
midnight  our  ears  are  beset  with  the  raucous 
( lamor  of  these  unhappy  beasts/'  pursued 
Mr.  Vinton  from  the  written  page. 

"Ah-h-b,  fudge!"  said  a  voice  from  some- 
where, followed  by  a  chuckle. 

Mr.  Vinton  looked  a  mild  protest  at  the 
( hairman,  who  dropped  his  gavel.  Mr. 
Trimble  swallowed  hard  and  gazed  about  the 
room.   Mr.  Vinton  went  on : 

"Otir  otherwise  peaceful  (\ay<  are  made 
hideous  by  a  nerve-destroying  pandemoni- 
um." 

'  Your  nerve  is  all  right,  Vinny,  old  boy  I" 

sang  a  voice. 

The  gavel  hit  the  table  again.  The  Board 
showed  signs  i  1  n  oming  frivolous.  Mr* 
Vinton  squared  his  shoulders  and  read: 

"Our  nights  have  become  a  horrible 
phantasmagoria  " 

"Whee-e-e-e!  There's  a  hot  one!"  Gurgles 
from  the  chairs  in  the  center.  On  Mr. 
Trimble's  face  a  slowly  dawning  look  of 
amazement :  on  Mr.  Vinton's,  de>|  t  raiion. 

".\h,  well  do  I  remember  the  time,"  read 
the  speaker,  "when  there  was  a  delightful 
era  of  peace  in  our  community." 

"Hooray  for  |)eace!"  "Sic  'em,  Fido." 
' '  Wow- wo  w-wow ! " 

The  chairman  pounded  and  nearly  split 
the  table.  The  Board  rocked  to  and  fro  in  its 
(  hairs.  Mr.  Vinton  turned  puri>le.  jiulled 
at  his  collar,  and  cleared  his  throat.  Mr. 
Trimble's  look  of  amazement  was  complete. 

"Yes,  well  do  I  rememl)er.  too,"  \\ent  the 
speech,  "  those  days  of  restiul  quiet  and  peace, 
before  this  curse  came  upon  us.  And,  gen- 
tlemen, I  remember  also  " 

"Forget  it.  instead!"  "Three  cheers  for 
the  curse!"   "  'Ray  for  the  dogs: 

Mr.  Vinton  looked  appcalingly  at  hb 
fellow  members.  A  i  urious  e\[>re  -ion  came 
into  the  eyes  of  Mr.  1  rimble,  and  he  settled 
back  comfortably  to  watch. 

"I  remember,"  read  Mr.  Vinton,  rapidly, 
"the  coming  of  the  first  dog  in  our  neighbor- 
hood, and  how  then  we  little  dreamed  it  was 
to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  pack  <^  vicious,  dan« 
geious,  noisy,  mongrd-bred  " 
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"Ah,  rut  it!    Cut  it!" 
"Uncouth  and  unclean  beastsi"  yelled 
Mr.  Vinton  defiantly. 
"Take  him  off! "   "No,  let  him  go  it;  it's 

great!" 

The  Board  was  baying  liki  a  j'ack  of 
hounds  with  the  quarrj'  in  ^iijht  It  swayed, 
shtifflpfi,  and  clapped  it-  han<t>.  Mr.  'IVirr.ble 
smiled  faintly,  i(K>k«i  at  Mr.  \  inton  bcnig- 
nantly,  and  was  at  peace  with  the  w«)rid. 

Mr.  Vinton  went  on  biuvely,  assisted  by  the 
gavrl : 

Tiut  now,  gentlemen,  our  tiays  of  j,<*ate 
have  departed,  and  in  their  place  we  have 
an  existence  which  is  one  of  continual  torture 
of  mind,  peril  of  body,  and  agony  of  soul." 

"Hunah  for  the  agony!"  "Wow-wow- 
wow!" 

Mr.  Trimble  grinned  amiably,  e.v- 
changed  winks  with  his  fellow  members, 
and  sent  a  glance  of  frieased  malice  at  Mr. 
Vinton. 

A  sentence  at  a  time,  the  reader  made  his 
way.  There  was  a  responsiveness  about  his 

audience  that  was  inspiring.  Once,  when 
they  stood  up  and  yelled,  he  showed  symp- 
toms of  alarm,  but  he  held  his  gruurid  and 
they  came  no  nearer.  Near  the  close  he 
chanced  to  catch  the  eye  of  Mr.  Trimble,  who 
bestowed  a  derii>ive  smite  and  a  wave  of  the 
band. 

The  peroration — Mr.  Trimble's  peroration 
— started  a  roar  of  cheers.  They  did  a  war- 
dance  about  Mr.  Vinton.  They  yeljicd  for 
the  dogs— collectively,  individually,  and  by 
groups,  breeds,  and  size--.  The\  cuilirac  ed 
each  other  and  waltzed,  in  tive  minutes 
th^  had  reached  a  state  of  temporaiy 
speechlessness. 


Then  the  voice  of  Mr.  Trimble  was  beoid, 

clear  and  sharp: 
"  Mr.  Chairman  I  Mr.  Chairman ! " 

There  wa>  a  lull  as  Mr.  Trimble  advanced 
to  the  front  of  the  room.  He  beamed  at  the 
Board  and  then  at  Mr.  Vinton,  who  averts 
his  eyes. 

•'(K'ntlemrii."  ^<ud  ^^r.  Trimble,  raising 
his  hand  for  silence,  "  let's  give  a  vote  o£ 
thanks  to  Mr.  Vinton  for  the  most  extmor- 
dinary  speech  that  ever  fell  from  human  lips." 

The  vote  was  a  landslide. 

"Move  we  buy  him  a  dog,"  called  Mr. 
Gates  from  the  rear. 

"Second  the  motion!"  yelled  the  board. 

The  chairman  put  the  question  and  It 
was  whooped  through. 

"A  great,  big  dog!" 

"No,  a  little  one'" 

"A  Woolly  unc,  with  pink  ribbons!" 

The  suggestions  came  in  volleys.  Mr. 
Trimble  raised  his  hand  again: 

"  My  own  idea,  gentlemen,  would  be  to  get 
Mr.  Vinton  a  nice,  quiet,  inoffensh^  andm* 
expensive  poodle.    Because  " 

He  {xiused  for  an  instant  to  glance  at  Mr. 
Vinton. 

"Because,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Vinton  and  I 

are  neiglibors.    And  also  becaiLse  " 

Again  he  paused  momentarily,  to  give 
emphasis  to  his  words  and  also  to  bestow 
another  significant  look  upon  Mr.  Vinftoia. 

•\\!s«>  hef  au«=e."  he  repeated,  "I'm  going  to 
get,  tlic  first  thing  ttj  n^urrow  morning,  the 
biggest  bulldog  that  ever  stood  on  legs!" 

The  <;entlemen  of  t!ie  Hoard  of  Trade  rose 
at  him  with  a  yell,  bore  him  up  on  their 
shoulders,  and  maiched  Mm  anmnd  and 
around  the  room. 


Bereft 

By  SUE  FITE  RAMSEY 

THE  way  i>  dark.  O  God! 
Let  Thy  light  shine 
About  my  path,  f<H'  Thoa 
Hast  taken  mine. 
Give  me  with  clearer  eyes 

Thy  Grace  to  see; 
And  keep,  until  I  com^ 
My  own  for  me. 
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THE  LAUGHING  HYENA 


By  BURGES  JOHNSON 

Illustrations  by  E.  Wardf  Blai&drll 


THE  Laughing  Hyena  meanders  at  night, 
Equipix;d  with  a  ravenous  appetite. 
He  hasn't  the  will  nor  the  skill  for  to  kill 
His  food  for  himself,  so  he  wanders  until 
A  lion  or  leopard  comes  loping  that  way, 
And  he  follows  behind  till  they  fall  on  their  prey, 
Then  linj^ers,  a-tjrin,  near  the  gruesome  arena. 
In  hopes  they  will  share  with  the  Laughing  Hyena. 


He  frequents  the  places  where  lions  foregather — 
And  if  one  so  much  as  remarks  on  the  weather 
He  cries.  "What  a  hit!"  and  he  laughs  fit  to  split, 
Till  the  lion  begins  to  l)elieve  he's  a  wit, 
And  gains  such  a  taste  for  applause,  that,  alack. 
He  keeps  the  Hyena  close  by  for  a  claque. 
(I've  met  many  lions  who  claim  that  no  keener 
A  critic  exists  than  the  Laughing  Hyena.) 
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This  sycophant  hahit  obtained  such  a  hold, 

That  once  at  a  funcra!  'twas  not  controlled; 

For  he  laughed  and  he  laughed,  and  he  chaffed  the  giraffe, 

Till  the  relatives  rose  in  the  widow's  behalf, 

And  they  said:  "All  the  funeral  trappings  are  here 

And  we  guess  there  is  r(X)m  for  one  more  on  the  bier!" 

And  ever)'  one  claimed  that  they  seldom  had  seen  a 

More  impromptu  corpse  than  the  Laughing  Hyena. 


My  child,  if  you  find  youWe  acquainted  iviih  folks 

]\lio  hu^h  very  hard  at  your  silliest  jokes, 

With  a  thin  sort  oj  grin  e'en  before  you  begin — 

lie  sure  a  Ilycna  lurks  under  their  skin. 

And  ij  you  are  wise  you  will  plan  their  demise 

Ere  the  smoke  oj  their  incense  has  blinded  your  eyes. 


THEIR  BROTHERS  KEEPERS 

By  ALBERT  WHITE  VORSE 
lUwrritKmt  by  Henry  S.  Witwo 


AS  we  turned  into  the  fjord,  in  some  recess 
of  which  \vc  cxiHxtetl  to  find  the  head- 
quarters of  the  cxfilnrinf;  t>arty,  a  gust 
ol  wind,  one  of  those  sufitk  ii  gules  lhat  swoop 
down  in  August  from  the  towering  cKfTs  of 
Grcctil.nul,  snmtc  llu-  Cdiidnr  nvvr  until  her 
yards  almost  dipped  into  the  water.  1  seized 
the  railing  of  the  bridge  and  watched  the 
blurring  of  the  mirror  which  had  made  more 
than  doubly  Vjcautiful  {he  gray  sky  and  the 
thous;inds  of  wlule -and  blue  icebergs  that 
drifted  in  stately  procession  from  the  glacier 
at  the  licad  cf  the  bay.  With  the  dulling  of 
the  bea  vanished  the  last  reminder  of  tliat 
mood  of  kindliness  which  a  serene  arctic  scene 
can  seem  to  express.  The  only  suggestion 
to  be  imagined  from  the  view  was  menace. 

Fierce  little  wave-.  Inal  against  the  side  of 
the  ship;  the  .swift  clouds  swept  lower  until 
thev  rnvcrcil  ifie  summits  of  the  precipice;  the 
details  in  the  hills  darkened  away;  we  pro- 
ceeded down  a  monotonous  defile,  overhung 
with  gray  mist,  and  bounded  hy  harsh  gray 
wnlls,  town  re!  a  tjho-tl^-  white  glacier  which 
reared  so  lu;^h  thai  1  Icll  il  as  close  at  hand, 

almost  suspended  over  us,  and  yet  it  was  so 

far  .TU'av  that  by  n<i  [nnver  of  our  engines  did 
we  seem  lo  approach  it.  So  far  as  new  rev- 
elation of  its  lights  and  shadows  was  con- 
cerned, we  might  ha\e  been  ihntbbing  vainly 
for  an  hour  in  our  effort  to  draw  near  it — 
detained  l)y  an  arctic  .-pirit  with  a  hold  ujxjn 
our  keel. 

Aroused  frnm  the  s|x'!!  >4  uc-irdness  by  the 
chill  of  the  wind,  I  went  below  to  put  un  a 
leather  jacket.  The  vessel  had  begun  to  roil 
uneasily  in  the  increa^il^sea,  and  as  I  o^x'ned 
tlic  cabin  fhnir  a  sudden  jerk  and  a  spurt  ol 
flame  from  ihc  stove  startled  me. 

"Pshawl"  I  growled.  "I  have  grown  too 
old  for  arctic  'vork  " 

It  was  not  a  new  liiought,  and,  indeed 


in  accepting  the  leadership  ci  relief  ex- 
pedition I  had  done  violence  to  some  mis- 
givings. A  grizzled  hcnt!  aiul  failing  diges- 
tion arc  best  out  of  ihc  far  N(»rth.  Bui  tiie 
duiic-  n{  my  party  promised  to  be  light;  there 
would  be  no  sletlging,  only  a  sea-voyage;  and 
even  admitting  that  I  had  grown  somcwliat 
superannuated  in  active  service,  I  was  by  do 
means  sure  that  my  usefulnc.^  In  the  North 
was  ended.  The  mcmf>ers  of  the  main  party 
had  l>een  described  lu  me  as  young  and  un- 
trained. The  sage  old  president  of  the  Geo- 
gra[>hical  Clu!),  in  urging  ujjon  mc  the  cliarge 
of  the  relief  ship,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  allude 
to  them  as  a  hastily  gathered  family  of  young 
enthusiasts,  and  his  hint  that,  after  the  rigors 
of  what  he  aptly  called  tlic  " iii2;htmare"  of 
an  arctic  winter,  an  old  head  like  mine  might 
I  <e  of  value  tu  them,  had  given  me  the  excuse 
for  accepting  the  command. 

I  had  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
party  was  in  trouble.  I  knew  little  about  Its 
composition  beyond  what  had  been  suggested 
h}'  the  dii)lomaiic  dc-rription  of  the  presi- 
dent, who  had  added  liiat  ])ossibly  the  leader 
was  a  man  of  books  rather  than  of  action,  and 
might  have  chosen  to  confide  the  charge  of  the 
sledge  party  toward  the  north  pule  tu  liis 
hunter,  Hiller;  '*a  man,"  said  the  president, 
"who  has.  1  Ijelicve,  distinguished  himself 
greatly  in  athletic  sports,  and  ought  to  be 
ven,'  efilcient."  Of  course,  tiiere  was  male- 
rial  for  sjK-culation  in  this  otTicial  Opinion 
lhat  a  subordinate  mtmfm  of  the  expedition 
bad  bidden  fair  to  pro\e  a  better  man  than 
his  chief,  but  this  did  not  necessarily  indi- 
cate a  hitch  in  the  operati>  ii-  of  the  part>'. 

.\  scramble  of  feet  iip< n  tl-c  drck  aroused 
me  from  these  meditatini).-.,  and  some  one 
lift('<l  the  skylight  of  the «  abin. 

•'W'c  -cc  liuu-c,  -it."  called  an  excited 
voice.    ' '  iihall  we  lire  a  gun  ?  '* 
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"Certainly,"  I  answered,  and  stumbled 

hastily  up  the  comfninionn-.iy.  My  ymmg 
men  were  huddled  about  the  cannon  upon  the 
forecastle  deck,  and  as  I  reached  the  bridge 
the  charge  exploded .  It  produced  an  extraor- 
dinary erho  among  the  icebcrj^>;  first  single 
reports,  then  a  fusillade  whicl\  merged  into  a 
rattling  sound  that  spread  out  over  the  entire 
fjord.  Quite  a  minute  and  a  half  must  have 
cJapsed  before  the  sound  died  away. 

Our  gruff  old  ship's  master,  beside  me,  was 
gazing  dirough  his  telescope  over  the  weather 
bow. 

"Can  ye  make  uul  the  liuu.--e,  bir?"  iie 
asked. 

T  knrw  well  what  to  look  for,  and  yet  it  was 
some  moments  l>efore  I  could  hnd  the  black 
speck  in  the  midst  of  the  immense  wilderness. 
It  was  set  near  the  Ijeach  at  the  foot  of  a  long 
hill  that  sl(>j)ed  gradually  upward  (o  the 
base  of  the  cloud- weighted  cliffs.  The  ^reat 
wastes  of  barren  earth  in  the  midst  of  which  it 
stood  enhanced  it-,  iiii-if^'nifiranre;  and  thoLi^di 
many  times  a  similar  black  speck  had  meant 
to  me  safety  and  comfort,  still  the  impression 
of  this  tiny  foothold  of  man  in  the  regions  of 
the  unhuman  forces  of  nature  was  of  desola- 
tion and  loneliness. 

The  second  officer  hailed  from  the  crow's- 
nest: 

"I  see  'em,  sir!"  he  cried,  "I  see  'em. 
Thej^re  puttin*  off  hi  a  boat." 

I  went  forward  to  the  forecastle  deck, 
where  the  .members  of  my  party  were  chat- 
tering in  high  excitement. 

"She's  tossing  like  an  eggshell.  They 
must  have  sand,  to  put  out  in  such  a  sea." 

''There's  a  man  with  a  red  shirt  in  the 
bow" 

"There  are  three,  four  of  them — ^five  of 
them!    Gad,  but  she's  mllingl " 

She  was  rolling,  as  I  could  presently  sec  for 
myself,  so  that  one  of  the  men  liad  to  bail;  and 
making  all  allowances  for  the  cajrcrness  to 
greet  friends  from  home  of  men  wim  have 
spent  a  year  in  isolation,  I  found  myself  a 
little  impatient  at  their  recklessness.  How- 
ever, they  came  alongside  without  disaster, 
and  one  by  one  climl)ed  up  the  ladder.  The 
man  in  the  red  undershirt  was  first — his  beard 
and  hair  also  proved  to  hv  red — and  standing 
in  front  of  my  party,  I  held  out  ray  hand  to 
greet  hhn.  But  he  turned  to  wait  for  his 
comrades,  and  not  until  all  five  vrereon  deck 
did  they  come  forward. 

There  seemed  to  be  something  odd  in  this, 
and  my  first  words  were  of  inquiry  that  may 


have  sounded  anxious.  The  question  seemed 

to  V)ritig  them  up  ^hort;  they  stared  at  me,  and 
the  man  in  the  red  undershirt  ani>wered  that 
there  had  been  no  disaster. 

"We  arc  all  safe,  as  far  as  we  know,"  he 
.said.  "The  chief  and  the  doctor  are  away 
on  the  sledge  trip.  If  everj'thing  has  gone 
well  they  ought  to  be  back  pretty  soon." 

lie  had  spoken  readil\',  and  a  little  ashamed 
of  my  hastiness  1  replied  as  heartily  as  X 
could,  and  asked  them  to  come  into  the  cabm 
and  tell  me  about  their  winter.  On  the  way 
they  Inui^  tof^ethcr  in>lead  of  making  friends 
with  my  lud.s,  and  about  the  table  they  found 
seats  in  a  row. 

While  t!ie  steward  was  serving  the  rh.im- 
{^gne,  I  took  a  closer  look  at  them.  Ex- 
cept for  the  man  at  my  right,  whose  redness 
sccmetl  to  warm  the  whole  caljin,  they  looked 
very  much  alike — at  least  I  thought  so  until 
my  eye  was  caught  by  the  farthest,  who  was  a 
fair-haired  lad,  not  more  than  twenty-two 
years  fild,  and  attracted  my  attention  because 
he  was  shaven,  and  apparently  fresh  from  a 
bath.  He  was  having  some  talk  urith  my 
hunter,  and  I  fcjund  myself  with  the  im- 
j)ression  that  he  might  be  a  fine,  upstanding 
young  fellow.  The  others  were  heavier  and 
darkCT,  and  evidently  none  of  them  had  put 
scis.sors  to  beard  or  hair  for  a  year.  The  man 
with  the  red  undershirt  was  bigger  and 
burlier  than  hb  comrades,  and  evidently 
older;  and  as  I  noted  this,  I  had  another  im- 
pression that  all  of  them  looked  older  than  I 
had  expected  to  find  them.  The  light-haired 
lad  finished  a  sentence  and  his  lips  closed  in  a 
grim  line,  quite  lacking  in  the  graciousness 
tliat  the  mouth  of  a  youngster  ought  to  show. 
The  explanatk>n  of  this  was  possibly  hardship, 
and  1  broke  the  i(  c  with  a  questk)Q  AS  to 
whether  the  winter  had  Ijcen  bad. 

"Yes,''  answered  my  neighbor.  "Dam« 
nable!  In  December  we  had  siicty  d^rees 
four  times,  and  Januar)'  was  one  lonq  storm. 
Half  the  time  we  couldn't  go  out  even  for 
exercise." 

"That's  bad,"  I  said.  "Did  any  one  gvt 

sick?" 

"  Most  of  us  got  anemic,  but  no  one  had  the 

scur\7." 

I  waited  for  more  information,  hut  he 
pressed  his  lips  together,  and  slid  his  glass  of 
wine  to  and  fro  upon  the  table.  His  eyes 
were  dark  and  fierce — plainly  his  temper  was 
not  mild— but  their  exprc.-sion  as  he  looked 
ai  the  wine  seemed  greedy  rather  than  merely 
impatient,  and  I  wondered  whether  he  needed 
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a  drink.  Once  he  raiicd  the  glass  half-way  to 

his  lips,  and  the  trcmhiinj^  of  his  hand  shook 
n  little  of  ihf  liquid  nvcr  the  brim.  The  others 
hud  stopped  l.ilkii  g  lo  listen  to  us,  and  amid 
an  awkward  silence  we  waited  for  ihc  steward. 
In  fact,  I  lifted  myself  from  my  chair  before  the 
la^t  glass  was  iillcd. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  I  said,  "it  h  a  great 
pleasure  to  meet  you,  and  to  have  cause  for 
a  toast  to  the  success  of  your  e\']>edition.  Lei 
us  drink  lo  the  safety  of  your  leader  and  to 
good  fellowship  among  us  all.  I  have  seen 
your  picttircs  in  i!ie  nc\vs|)a|)ers,  but  your 
beards  have  changed  you.  I  suppose,  judging 
by  stature,  that  it  is  Mr.  Hiller  who  is  sitting 
on  my  riglit,  !>ut  I  cannot  place  the  others. 
However,  that  Mill  come  afternard.  Here 
is  to  the  >  . 

I  do  not  think  I  went  further,  for  when  I 
IkuI  spoken  Hiik'r'>  iiarm-  1  had  smiled  down 
at  my  neighbor.  1  liad  no  answering  glance, 
and  suddenly  his  gla!<s  was  crushed  to  pieces 
in  his  fingers.  The  others  sprang  to  their  feet 
He  slared  at  the  litter  of  glass  and  wine  for  an 
instant,  and  jxissed  his  hand  am>ss  his  fore- 
head, leaviM<;  (lierea  red  stain.  His  hand,  t<M>, 
was  instantly  crims»)n,  ;in(I  he  held  it  up  be- 
fore him  f{jr  a  short  view  and  almost  imme- 
diately slapf)ed  it  down  upon  the  table,  as 
though  it  were  something  (n  he  ra-t  aside. 

'*  What  made  you  think  that  I  was  Hillcr?" 
he  demanded  in  hb  rasping  voice.  "I  am  not 
Killer.    My  name  is  Denton." 

This  outliur  t  was  little  less  disconcerting 
than  his  accident  had  been,  but  I  made  shift 
to  blurt  out  some  words  of  apology,  and  in  the 
meantime  our  aliTt  doctor  puttied  liis  way 
around  the  table  and,  seizing  the  man's  liand 
and  examining  it,  declared  that  the  wound  was 
not  serious,  and  led  him  away  to  be  bandaged. 
1  rallied  myself  as  best  I  could. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  1  .said,  "  it's  not  serious. 
Let  us  wait  for  our  toast  until  they  come  back, 
and  meanwhile  let  us  take  our  seats  and  drink 
a  heallh  to  Mr.  Denton." 

This  plan  seemed  to  afF<»rd  some  relief,  and 
after  tl>e  glasses  had  been  emptied  the  Ixiy 
with  the  light  liair  fnutif!  tiis  toiii^ue, 

"Of  course  vou  ought  lo  know  who  we  are, 
sir.  Mr.  Denton  is  our  second  in  command, 
and  the  rest  of  us  are  Mr.  Carter  and  Mr. 
Todd  and  Mr.  Circen,  and  ni\'  name  is  Ever- 
est. Mr.  Hiller,"  he  explained,  "was  not  at 
headquarters  when  you  came  in  sight,  so  we 
put  off  widiout  him." 

He  spt)ke  with  the  manner  of  a  man  used  lo 
drawing-rooms.  His  ease  was  infectious  after 


the  embarrassment  of  the  meeting,  and  in 

return  1  presented  the  members  of  my  party, 
and  some  measure  of  cordiality  seemed  to 
be  established.  They  talked  freely  enough 
about  the  winter.  In  spite  of  the  cold  they 
had  apparently  enjoyed  them.selves.  There 
bad  been  five  birthday  partis,  and  the 
usual  Christmas  festivities,  and  on  Washing- 
ton's birthday  the\  had  held  athletic  sports 
on  the  ice — a  hundred-yards  dash,  and  put- 
ting the  stone,  and  harixx)ning,  and  a  race 
with  dt>g  sledges  in  the  moonlight.  My 
young  friend  I-lxercst  had  won  the  r\iiming 
mulches;  the  liarpouning  and  the  dog-driving 
had  gone  to  the  doctor,  and  the  stone-putting 
to  Denton.  I  had  e.\i)e<ted  to  hear  Hille^'^ 
name  as  a  winner  of  some  of  the  events,  and 
remembering  that  large  men  are  not  always 
the  most  etVu  ieni  in  arctic  work,  I  had  the 
curiosity  toaskwitat  hi^  part  in  thepameshad 
t>een.  E\eresl  answeretl  me,  somewhat  has- 
tily, I  thought;  and  remembering  that  he  had 
won  the  f^reater  number  of  the  contests,  I  was 
at  the  time  glad  to  find  him  st)  eager  lo  ac- 
count for  the  failure  of  a  rival. 

"Hiller  was  anemic,"  he  s;iid.  "At  least  I 
think  he  was  anemic ."  HI-  \oiee  had  wa\- 
ered  oddly  and  his  brown  cheeks  turned  red. 
"You  see,  we  were  all  anemic  in  Januar>',** 
he  hastened  to  add.  "We  eoulrln'l  go  out  for 
excrci.se,  and  the  darkne.ss  got  into  our  blood. 
The  doctor  brought  us  through  by  standing 
us  in  front  of  the  stove  \'.  ir'i  the  door  open  for 
two  hours  apiece  even,'  day;  but  Hilier  didn't 
seem  to  care  to  take  the  treatment.  The 
house  was  a  queer  ])lace,  sir,"  he  continued, 
with  a  more  eonfident  freedom,  "in  the  last 
part  of  January  and  the  first  of  Februan.'. 
The  room  was  stifling  hot  and  most  of  us 
didn't  wear  much,  and  there  was  always  a 
naked  man  roa-tini,'  himself  in  the  middle  of 
the  iliH)r  and  turning  around  and  around 
when  one  place  got  too  hot,  like  a  piece  of  beef 
on  a  spit.  Hut  the  heat  seemed  to  do  the 
business;  at  le<isi  none  ol  us  died  of  heart  di^v 
-  ease." 

In  the  midst  of  the  laugh  which  this  de* 
MTiption  firoiiLrht  out,  Denton  and  the  doctor 
came  back.  Denton's  face  was  pale,  and  he 
walked  unsteadily,  so  I  got  the  conventional 
toasts  to  leader  and  ex^ition  over  as  soon 
as  1  could. 

**Now,"  I  said, "  there  is  mail  aboard  for  all 
of  >  <>u,  and  I  suppose  that  you  frill  want  to 

read  it  by  yourselves.  In  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  wc  w  ill  come  to  visit  you  and  bring 
you  back  to  dinner." 
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Den  tun  did  not  reply;  plainly  the  extraction 

of  glass  had  been  painful  It  waS  EvWst 
who  took  up  my  suggestion. 

"We  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,  sir,"  he  said 
in  bis  graceful  way.  "Won't  you  come 
ashore  with  us  now?    Our  letters  can  wait." 

I  do  not  know  why  1  accepted  this  invita- 
tion. I  can  see  now  that  it  may  have  lieen  a 
mere  formality,  and  at  the  time  T  was  n'.vare 
that  DcntoD  lifted  his  head,  and  that  his  eves 
gleamed  at  me  something  that  may  have  been 
a  defiance.  But  my  own  young  men  were 
ItHiking  at  me,  t(Ki,  aiul  I  knew  that  they  were 
impatient  to  see  what  an  arctic  headquarters 
was  like.  It  seems  queer,  now,  that  I  had 
not  deeper  insight,  hut  T  set  down  Denton's 
challenge  to  a  desire,  born  of  pride«  to  nurse 
his  wound  alone.  He  had  not  impressed  me 
favorably,  and  1  reflected  that  he  could  com- 
fortably go  to  l)ed  while  we  paid  the  call 
that  is  prescribed  by  arctic  custom.  So  I 
yielded,  and  the  bustle  of  departure  b^n. 

While  I  was  f^ninnp;  for  my  rap.  thai  had 
fallen  under  the  table,  i  perceived  Everest 
standing  beside  me.  He  asked  whether  I 
would  mind  telling  him  if  I  was  Dr.  Porter 
Dahlgren,  had  been  with — and  I  inter- 
posed, not  being  in  the  mood  to  discuss 
my  own  exploits,  with  some  remark  to  the 
cfTect  that  I  had  pa.ssed  through  a  little 
arctic  experience  and  was  glad  to  see  that 
young  men  were  carr>  ing  out  what  we  had 
only  begun.  lie  lingered  long  enough  to  .say 
timidly  that  he  had  read  my  b<Hik<.  I  dare 
say,  as  I  look  back,  that  wiih  encouragement 
he  would  have  told  me  more;  but  I  was  intent 
upon  my  cap,  and  when  T  had  found  it.  and 
was  ready  to  talk,  I  saw  him  at  the  companion 
ladder,  w  hispering  earnestly  to  Denton,  who 
elbowed  him  away  impatiently  and  pushed 
forward  to  the  deck. 

Our  five  guests  hastened  to  their  boat  and 
were  ready  first  to  cast  off. 

''We'll  ju>t  put  the  cabin  to  right>  a  bit, 
sir,  before  you  come,"  called  Everest,  as  they 
faded  into  the  fog. 

We  were  quiet  as  we  rowed  to  the  shore. 
I  think  that  we  were  oppre^'^ed  by  the  spell  of 
stillness;  certainly  I  was  oppressed  by  it,  for 
insensibility  to  the  moods  of  the  North  docs 
not  come  in  a  mere  ten  year-;  of  experience. 
Besides,  the  recollection  of  the  afternoon's 
embarrassments  was  vaguely  discomforting. 
However,  I  reflected  that  if  relations  between 
Hillcr  and  at  least  some  members  of  tlio  party 
were  not  kindly,  the  cause  of  quarrel  was  in 
all  likdihood  as  trifling  as  the  causes  of  hun- 


dreds of  arctic  disagreements  that  I  had  heard 

de.srril)ed  amid  ro-irs  of  laughter  at  informal 
meetings  of  the  /\rctic  Club,  by  both  combat- 
ants, whose  eyes  twhiUed  fHradlhiess  to  and 
fro.  Moreover,  I  had  a  quiet  chuckle  by  my- 
self in  the  comprehension  of  pr<>>ilile  disaj^ree- 
ments  with  Denton.  I  could  fancy  that  in 
the  course  of  an  arctic  wintw  his  voice  and 
his  manner  m'v^ht  jar  away  some  of  my  own 
patience.  On  the  otlier  hand,  Everest  seemed 
companionable  enough,  but  still  he  had  Ued 
—I  felt  sure  he  had  told  at  least  a  white  lie — 
abemt  Hiller's  anemia;  yet  again,  evidently 
Hiller  had  hardly  lulhiled  the  aged  president's 
expectation  of  his  prowess,  since  he  had  not 
survived  as  one  of  the  fittest,  to  go  with  the 
advance  party  toward  the  pole.  There  was 
a  certain  piquancy  hi  lookhig  forward  to 
hearing  his  version  of  the  winter;  but  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  would  keep  aloof  from  the 
affair.  Arctic  quarrels  are  l>est  left  to  simmer 
away  without  admixture  of  new  ingredients. 

The  fog  lightened  near  the  shore,  and  the 
low,  dark  beach  and  the  little  cabin  covered 
with  tar  p^ipcr,  and  the  brown  slope  of  mtid 
around  it,  started  out  rapidly,  amid  the  gray- 
ness,  as  the  details  start  out  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  photographic  plate.  The  othej 
boat  was  drawn  up  on  the  sand-— a  white 
light  in  the  gloom— and  Everest  was  waiting 
near  it. 

**Mr.  Denton  asks  if  you  will  go  right  up 
to  the  house,  sir,"  he  said.  His  v<  >ice  sounded 
nervous  an<l  he  had  the  effect  of  cockiog  hls 
ear  to  calcii  some  noise. 

The  still  air  carried  every  little  sound. 
The  boat's  keel  grated  disagreeably  over  the 
stones;  the  men  spLished  heavily  in  the 
water;  voices  murmured  up  the  beach,  in  the 
cabin.  As  I  ascended  the  slojx*,  the  murmur 
grew  louder,  and  jtrescntly  firnke  into  staccato 
shouts,  which  came  to  a  clima.x  in  a  heavy 
thud,  and  through  the  little  doorway  ni^ed 
forth  the  most  enormous  man  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  know  now  that  he  was  not 
quite  seven  feet  tall,  but  in  the  surprise  of  the 
first  sight  of  him  I  felt  his  height  as  moun- 
tainous. Hi^  --boulders  nui-t  have  been 
broad  even  out  of  proportion  to  his  stature, 
and  his  heavy  deerskin  koolatah  and  bear- 
skin breeches  enhanced  his  Ivalk.  His  hood 
was  thrown  back,  and  his  mane  of  bkick  hair 
and  a  great  black  b^d  almost  concealed 
his  face.  He  bore  rapidly  down  upon  me, 
and  I  suppose  that  I  halted  in  sheer  amaze- 
ment, for  I  found  myself  standing  still  when 
he  halted  too.  When  he  came  on,  he  walked 
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timidly  with  short  steps,  like  those  of  a  girl. 
Within  n  few  feet  of  roe  he  halted  again  and 

held  forth  his  hand. 

*■  IIuw  arc  you,  old  chap?"  he  <aid. 

I  must  have  stood  looking  at  him,  with  my 
mouth  open.  Out  of  this  great  bulk  of  a  man 
had  come  a  voice  that  I  can  liken  to  no  sound 
but  the  gobble  of  a  tm'key.  And  what  was 
still  more  strange,  he  was  apparently  as  much 
astonished  at  it  as  I  was.  For  upwards  of  five 
seconds  we  stood  exchanging  glances  of  sym- 
pathetic amazement  over  the  accents  that 
seemed  to  belong  tn  him  as  littir  as  they  be- 
longed to  me.  Then  his  eyes  widened,  with 
the  c<nMciousness,  I  think,  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  giving  forth  such  a  sound  was  hi-  own. 
He  thrust  his  fingers  into  his  hair,  turned 
abruptly  away,  and  strode  down  the  beach. 
In  a  moment  he  began  to  run,  at  first  uncer- 
tainly, with  wavering  steps;  afler\var(l  very 
swiftly,  with  great  leaps.  I  stood  and  watched 
him  until  the  fog  closed  in  bdiind  him.  The 
crunching  sound  of  his  footsteps  lessoned 
away.  Suddenly  out  of  the  mist  came  a 
great  inarticulate  roar,  like  the  roar  of  an 
animal,  which  rumbled  along  the  cliffs  and 
groaned  away  among  the  it  ebergs. 

Neju"  the  headquarters,  l>enton  and  another 
of  the  party  were  looking  in  the  direction  of 
his  disappearance,  and  I  hastened  to  them 
with  a  question.  Denton  made  no  reply, 
and  the  stiffness,  the  rigidity  of  his  attitude 
startled  me  anew.  Hk  fists  were  doubled, 
hi-s  >houlder>  were  crowded  together.  He  was 
glaring  with  lialf-shut  eyes  into  the  f<^g.  The 
other  man— I  Ihhik  it  was  Gieen — glanced 
toward  him,  and  then  laughed  nervously. 

"Why,  we  had  a  little  row,"  he  said,  "and 
Hilleff  

Denton  confronted  him  fiercely.  "What  do 
you  call  a  row?"  he  exploded.  "There  has 
been  no  row,  Hilier  was  just  out  of  his  head 
because  we  didn't  wait  to  take  him  off  to  the 
ship  with  us,"  he  explained  to  me,  and  after 
another  glance  into  the  fog  he  added,  with  a 
nod  of  the  head,  that  they  would  bring  him 
back  aU  right. 

His  gesture  suggested  some  speculation  as 
to  the  spirit  in  which  this  return  was  to  be 
accomplished;  certainly  it  did  not  quite  sup- 
port hi-  contention  that  there  had  l)een  no 
row.  And  Everest,  leading  my  party  up  the 
beach,  betrayed  him  further  with  the  state- 
ment that  Hilier  had  a  little  house  of  his  own, 
down  toward  the  glacier,  and  was  doubtlass 
hurrying  away  to  put  it  in  order  against  a 
visit  from  us.  As  my  young  men  wcif  ap- 


proaching, the  doctor  made  his  deliberate  way 

past  me  and  .seized  Denton's  hand.  He  had 
set  his  fists  sotighlly  as  todisarrange  the  luind- 
age,  and  blood  was  dripping  from  iiia  i'm- 
gers.  The  doctor  hustled  him  within  doors, 
and  while  we  stood  uncertain,  Kvere-^t  pressed 
upon  us  the  hospitality  of  the  headquarters. 
This  time  there  was  nothing  perfunctory  in  his 
manner;  evidently  he  was  eager  to  have  us 
pass  politely  over  embarrassing  incidents;  and 
with  the  feeling  that  for  the  present  our  best 
course  was  to  l>e  deceived,  I  led  the  way 
through  the  door.  Upon  a  chair  near  the 
window  sat  Carter,  and  Todd  was  mopping 
off  his  head  with  a  wet  cloth.  Everest  re- 
teived  this  s|)ectacle  in  blank  dismay,  but 
Green  came  to  the  rescue  with  the  explana- 
tion that  Carter  had  -tepped  into  a  can  of  seal 
oil  and  had  fallen  against  a  bunk;  and  with  a 
quaint  air  of  triuni])h  in  the  iustification  of 
these  statements,  he  pointed  out  the  pool  of  oil 
Upon  the  floor  and  a  tomato  can  upset. 

I  turned  to  see  what  edect  the  succession 
of  accidents  had  produced  on  my  own  men. 
So  far  as  I  could  make  out,  it  had  not  j'ro- 
duced  any  effect,  beyond  the  slight  embarrass- 
ment incidental  to  the  two  misadventures,  and 
even  that  they  seemed  presently  to  forget  in 
their  interest  in  the  arrangements  of  the  head- 
quarters.  Carter  was  supjwrted  to  a  kind  of 
alcove  at  the  back  of  the  house,  where  Denton 
was  being  treated  by  the  doctor;  and  the  great 
table  which  filled  up  the  center  of  the  room, 
and  the  stove  l>ehind  it  almost  shut  off  the 
spectacle  of  the  wounded.  Everest,  who  was 
an  excellent  host,  turned  our  attention  to 
a  ?y-tfm  of  cupboards  running  lengthwise 
along  tliat  side  of  the  room  which  included 
the  window,  and  afterward  to  the  arrange* 
ments  of  bunks  along  the  o|)]X)site  waU. 

"I  think  this  is  a  new  feature  in  arctic 
houses,  is  it  not,  sir?  "  he  asked  me.  "  W  eren't 
your  bunks  always  arranged  in  tiers,  one 
above  another?  Here,  you  see,  each  man  has 
a  compartment  all  to  himself,  hkc  a  stateroom. 
If  any  one  had  a  quiet  mood,  and  wanted  to 
be  alone,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  draw  his 
curtain  and  he  was  practicallv  in  his  own 
house.  We  amused  oursel\e-  a  great  deal  in 
fitting  up  our  corners.  The  <  liict'  had  a  real 
room  built  out  for  himself,  nn  the  other  side  of 
that  door.  His  place  is  full  of  books.  The 
doctor's  bimk  is  full  of  e>'es,  in  bottles— -you 
know,  he  is  an  eye  si)ecialist.  Ever)-  animal 
in  the  North  glares  at  vou,  l)ehin.'l  that  cur- 
tain. Denton  lias  another  lihrar}  — all  geol- 
Ogy.  My  own  bunk  is  here." 
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My  young  men  listened,  absorbed  and  rever- 
ently pnthusiastir,  fine  youths  ought  to  Ix: 
amid  scenes  where  what  seem  to  them  great 
events  have  come  to  pass.  After  we  had  ex- 
amined Everest's  giins  and  skin.-,  HcNnvood, 
who  was  the  cont»|x>ndcnt  of  a  newspaper, 
and  doubtless  meant  to  make  a  woid-pktare 
uf  iIr-  (juartcrs,  asked  who  had  occupied  the 
bunk  between  Kverest'<  and  Denton's.  • 

"You  skipped  that,"  he  |)ointed  out. 

"That?"  inquired  Everest,  "Ah,  that  was 
Hiller's.  T  d(»n't  know  exactly  what  he  had 
in  it.  Come  outside,"  be  went  on,  "and  see 
how  we  stored  our  grub." 

While  Everest  was  showing  us  the  airangP' 
ment  of  the  provisions,  the  doctor  app(»zed 
at  my  elbow. 

"  I've  fixed  them  up,  sir,"  he  reported,  "and 
there's  no  harm  coming." 

"It  wa:>n't  ft  liard  iali  then?"  1  asked  as 
nidifferently  as  I  could.  My  doctor  is  no 
diplomat.   He  looked  mc  severely  in  the  eyes. 

"  It  was  a  hard  fall,  sir,"  he  an.swered. 
"The  man  \va>  hu  ky  to  escape  a  concus.sion." 

I  l>ecame  aware  that  Everest  had  ceased  to 
play  the  host,  and  that  every  one  was  looking 
toward  us. 

"The  doctor  says  that  his  patients  are  both 

doing  well,"  I  explained.  "But  perhaps 
they'd  better  be  quiet  for  to-night.  St)  we'll 
leave  you  iv»  read  \uur  letters,  and  won't  it  be 
better  to  put  off  our  dinner  until  to-morrow 
night  ?  Then,"  T  added,  "we  hope  to  see  all 
of  your  party  aboard." 

Everest  smiled — thought  giatefully.  I 
had  not  made  much  of  the  "all,"  but  in  reply- 
ing he  emphasized  it. 

"Thank  you,  sir."'  he  >aid.    "Barring  ac 
cidents,  we  sliall  all  (  ome  uladiy.'' 

We  said  f;ood-by,  and  at  the  Ijeath  tired  a 
gun,  and  guided  by  the  ship's  whistle  found 
our  way  again  aboard. 

It  was  a  head  heavy  with  protest  against  the 
heartlessne.ss  of  the  men  who  didn't  know 
what  was  in  Hiller's  bunk  that  I  laid  u[X)n  the 
pillow  that  night,  and  I  expected  to  dream 
of  t!ie  tjueer  cry  that  had  come  out  of  the  fog. 
But  I  slept  soundly,  and  awoke  refreshed  at 
my  usual  eight  o'dock.  As  I  started  deck- 
ward  the  d(Ktor  came  out  of  his  cabin. 

"I'd  like  to  go  ashore  and  look  after  my 
patients,  sir,"  he  .suggested. 

' '  Good,"  I  agreed.  "I'll  go  with  you,"  and 
in  half  an  hour  we  put  ofT  together.  It  was  a 
fine,  warm  morning,  cloudless  and  almost 
windless.  The  hut  looked  deserted,  as  it  had 
looked  at  bedtime;  but  inside  we  found  Todd 


reading  over  letters  and  Carter  with  his  head 
bandaged,  l>nng  in  his  bunk.  I  had  the  im- 
pression that  Todd  was  not  very  glad  to  see 
us.  He  threw  his  letters  upon  the  table  with 
an  impatient  gesture  and  tilted  back  his  chair 
as  he  said,  "How  do  yuu  do?"  Up  to  this 
time  I  had  not  taken  much  notice  of  him.  I 
do  not  think  that  I  had  heard  him  s])eak  be- 
fore, hut  at  the  thin,  dry  "How  do  you  do?" 
tliat  came  from  his  lips  as  precisely  as  if  it 
had  been  uttered  by  a  New  England  school- 
ma'am,  I  tcok  another  look  at  him.  He  was 
somewhat  leaner  than  the  other  members  of 
his  party.  In  the  full  sunlight  that  readied 
him  through  the  window,  his  retreating  chin 
and  his  extended  neek  .■showed  through  his 
spjirse  whiskers.  He  liad  an  unpleasantly 
large  Adam's  apple,  which  constantly  rose 
and  fell,  and  gave  him  the  effect  of  swallow- 
ing his  words. 

"How  do  you  do?"  I  responded.  "Are 
the  rest  of  '  i  reading  your  letters  in  secret  ?  " 

' '  So,"  he  chirped,  "they're  lookii^  for  Mr. 

llilier." 

Oh,"  I  said.  "Well,  I  hope  they'U  bring 
him  back  in  time  for  dinna.  Don't  let  me 
disturb  your  reading." 

He  picked  up  his  letter  and  glanced  at  it, 
but  presenUv  gave  voice  to  a  little  chuckle. 

"I  don't  think  they'll  find  Mr.  Killer,"  he 
snickered. 

I  look  a  second  look  at  him,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  meeting  a  significant  gl.iiu  e,  hut 
his  eyes  remained  cast  down  toward  the  letter. 

"Why  not?"  I  asked,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
my  voice  rose  above  its  ordinary  pitch.  He 
wa";  not  riisturhed  by  that,  however,  and 
answered  precisely  as  before: 

"Because  there  is  a  disagreement  between 
us  and  Mr.  Miller.  We  are  not  on  q>eaking 
terms  with  him." 

It  was  a  confirmation  of  my  fcmhodings, 
but  coming  from  him  somehow  it  didn't  seem 
very  serious. 

"That  would  be  a  damper  on  the  festivi- 
ties," I  acknowledged.  "But  can't  it  be 
somehow  fixed  up?  I  suppose  that  now  that 
we  have  come,  for  the  credit  of  yoiu*  own 
part)  you  will  want  to  adjust  difficulties." 

"We  ha\e  not  spoken  to  Mr.  Hiller,"  he 
enunciated,  "for  more  than  six  months." 

The  doctor  had  been  Ix^nding  over  his 
patient,  but  at  thi-  he  ^t^aightencd  up,  stared 
for  a  moment  at  Todd,  then  carried  his  hand, 
in  which  he  held  a  bandage,  to  his  mouth,  and 
begian  to  bite  his  thumb.  I  had  learned  to 
recoignize  and  to  respect  the  symptoms  of 
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serious  concern  on  thi"  doctor's  part.  He 
suid  nothing,  however,  and  presently  stoo[jcd 
again  to  his  patient.  Todd  glanced  furtively 
at  ne  over  his  letter.  Evidently  he  was 
hoping  to  he  asked  further  question>.  He 
had  an  unbearable  air  of  one  who  Ijclieve.^ 
himsdf  to  be  master  of  a  situation,  and  I 
turned  away  to  Ihc  window.  It  was  the 
most  commonplace  time  of  day,  if  any  time 
of  day  in  Greenland  can  be  described  as 
commonplace.  The  sun  was  and  the 
window  rommandetl  only  a  wide  expanse  of 
reddish  mud  and  some  liigh  clills — a  dreary 
scene. 

"1  may  s-iy,"  began  the  voire  behind  me, 
"  that  we  all  found  Mr.  Hiller  intolerable." 

The  voice  was  as  dreary  as  the  landscape, 
and  I  listlessly  wondered  whether  HiUer 
hadn't  found  sf>mcthing  intolerable. 

"You  may  like  lu  kiiuw,"  insisted  llie  voice, 
"  that  the  chief  was  almost  as  implacatde  as 
any  of  \is." 

"The  chief?"  1  asked,  turning  about. 
"Didn't  the  chief  spealc  to  hun  either?'* 

He  shuck  his  head  triumphantly. 

"Nor  the  dtxlor?" 

He  shook  his  head  again. 

It  was  a  little  more  serious  than  I  had  ex- 
pected it  to  he.  If  the  man  had  told  the 
truth — and  rememberiiig  Denton's*  fierce  eyes 
and  Hiller's  desolate  cry,  I  was  convinced  all 
at  once  that,  however  great  his  exaggeration 
might  have  bcm.  he  had  not  quite  lied — the 
quarrel  was  noi  a  trivial  matter.  It  t{x>k  on  a 
bewildering  importance  after  I  had  turned 
back  to  the  di-^mal  prospirt  beyond  tht-  win 
dow,  which  presently  seemed  to  suggest  a 
query  as  to  what  effect  thb  grotesque  non- 
intercour>e  rninlit  have  wrought  U|K)n  Hiller. 
The  problem  enlarged  so  threateningly  that 
I  turned  for  comfort  to  the  doctor,  but  he  h;id 
finished  with  his  bantlaging,  and  interrupted 
my  question  from  the  door  with  a  brief  an- 
nouncement that  the  others  were  coming. 

In  a  moment  they  hastened  mto  the  hut. 
Hiller  was  not  with  them.  Their  faces  were 
pallid  with  sleei)lcssncss  and  fatigue,  and  they 
gave  ine  the  most  perfunctor)  ul  greetings. 
My  embarra.ssed  salutations  were  interrupted 
by  the  voice,  which  cut  in  clear  and  e.xultant. 

"So  you  didn't  find  Mr.  Hiller i-"  it  said. 
"I  told  Dr.  Dahlgren  that  you  wouldn't." 

Denton  swore  loudly  and  turned  alx)Ut. 
Everest  made  a  pace  toward  the  table.  Jiut 
the  voice  went  on : 

"Yes.  And  I  told  him,  too,  that  we  re- 
fused to  speak  to  Air,  HiUer." 


I  interposed  hastily  with :  "Never  mind  that 
now.  We  can  talk  of  that  later.  Isn't  the 
first  thing  to  do  to  find  HiUer?  Is  he  really 
lost?   Do  you  need  any  help?   Had  I  better 

rail  nut  my  party?" 

Denton  turned  lu  liis  cupboard  and  began 
to  take  out  cans  of  provisions  and  to  pile 
them  upon  the  table.  Presently  he  faced 
about  and  put  down  a  can  with  a  thump. 

"Yes !  **  he  said  doggedly.  ' '  I  suppose  you 
will  have  to  call  out  yt)ur  men." 

Everest,  by  my  side,  startled  me  with  an 
exclamation.  "You  can't  keep  it  from  him, 
Denton!"  he  cried. 

"Shut  up,  will  you?"  roared  Denton,  and 
his  free  hand  went  to  a  can.  1  thought  he 
was  going  to  throw  it,  and  made  baste  to  in- 
terpose. 

"W'ut  a  moment,  wait  a  moment.  I  am 
not  Ijerc  to  pry  into  your  private  affairs.  My 
expedition  has  come  to  help  yours.  You 
needn't  make  me  confidences  unless  you  think 
best;  only  tell  me  what  you  want  us  to  do,  and 
we  will  do  it." 

"Search  for  a  lost  lunatic,"  cut  in  the  voice. 
It  was  as  calm  and  nasal  as  ever,  and  Todd 
did  not  lift  his  eyes  from  his  letter.  1  am  not 
sure  that  I  should  have  taken  note  of  his  inter- 
ruption if  it  had  not  produced  sueli  an  unex- 
pected silence.  I  happened  to  be  looking  at 
Denton  when  Todd  spoke.  His  li[>s  tight- 
ened together  and  his  eyes  widened  with  an 
expression  that  suggested  dismay  and  j>rrhaps 
horror.  He  was  looking  beyond  me,  and 
following  the  line  of  his  gaze,  I  saw  that  Ever' 
est's  face  was  drawn  in  similar  consternation. 

I'he  silence  lasted  for  several  seconds,  and 
when  Denton  spoke  the  anger  had  evidently 
died  out  of  htm,  for  his  voice  was  low  and 
hurried. 

"We  mean  to  start  right  away,"  he  said. 
"The  ground  to  be  covered  is  just  the  beach 
between  Hiller's  hut  and  the  glacier.  If 
your  men  will  spread  out  in  a  line  up  to  the 
cliffs,  some  one  will  be  sure  to  see  him.  If 
any  one  di>es  see  him,"  he  went  on  meditative- 
ly, "perhaps  he  had  l^etter  call  to  the  rest  of 
us.  It  may  be  that  Hiller  will  not  want  to 
come  back." 

Todd  ( hurkled  triumphantly,  hut  no  one 
took  open  notice  of  him.  Denton  and  Ever- 
est were  interchanging  anotho'  solemn  gaze, 
and  this  time  Everest  nodded  slowly,  as  if  in 
approval  of  what  his  chief  had  said. 

"Very  well,"  I  chimed  in,  "I'll  go  at  once 
to  the  ship.  I  sujuxise  food  for  a  couple  of 
days  will  do.  We'll  be  xeady  in  an  hour." 
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I  hastened  out  of  the  door.  Bdore  I  was 

half-way  down  the  beach,  however,  Everest 
railed  my  name  and  came  rimnins;  after  me. 

"  Do  \  uu  sup^wsc,  sir,  lhal  ihe  doctor  tould 
go  to  the  ship  instead  of  you?"  he  asked. 
"We  shall  start  before  your  party  can  l)e 
ready — ^as  soon  as  Denton's  hand  is  tbced  up. 
Denton  would  like  to  have  you  go  with  us. 
There  is  something  that  he  would  like  to 
talk  over  with  you." 

'*  Certiiiuly,"  I  agreed,  and  within  ten 
minutes  wc  were  plodding  along  the  rocky 
beach,  Denton,  Everest,  Green,  and  I. 

For  a  long  time  we  walked  in  silence;  they 
seoned  unready  to  b^in  ecplanattons,  and  I 
led  them  on  with  a  question. 

"How  much  grub  has  Hiller?" 

Everest  and  Green  looked  at  Denton.  He 
walked  on  a  few  steps  and  cleared  hi^  throat 
before  he  spoke. 

"We  don't  know,"  he  said. 

His  voice  was  possibly  more  rasping  and 
defiant  than  u>ual,  and  reflecting  that  lie  had 
been  walking  all  night,  and  tould  iiardly  be 
himself,  I  caught  back  in  {ime  an  indignant 
question  as  to  whether,  as  chief  of  headquar- 
ters, he  ought  not  to  know.  He  must  have 
realized  my  impulse,  however,  for  he  ex- 
plained that  Hillo-  didn't  go  to  headquarters 
for  meals,  and,  after  a  minute,  added  a  jus- 
tificatory: "He  comes  for  food  though — ^we 
think." 

•  Why,  we  know  he  does,  don't  we?"  broke 
in  Everest.  "The  box  of  tinned  beef  is 
empty,  isn't  it?'* 

Draton  roared  at  him: 

"Tell  the  stor)-  yourself  then,  if  you  want 
to!  Tell  it  your  own  way,  I'll  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  it.  I  won't,  I  sayl"  as 
Everest  began  to  expostulate.  "You  have 
wanted  to  tell  all  alonp,    Xow  tell!" 

He  made  a  few  rapid  paces  which  carried 
him  some  yards  in  advance  of  us.  Everest's 
young  mouth  straightened  out  in  the  line 
that  I  had  noticed  aboard  tlie  ship.  Green, 
however,  grhined  and  shrugged  his  shouldns, 
and  the  levity  of  his  smile  moved  me  to 
intervene. 

"My  lricnd.s,"  I  said,  "I  am  an  old  man, 
and  I  have  been  through  several  arctfe  ex- 
peditions. I  have  ne\«r  l;nown  one  nor 
known  of  one  that  had  not  some  disagree- 
meilts  of  its  own .  I  have  not  been  free  from 
quarrels  mvt-df,  and  they  seemed  important 
enough  until  I  U-anied  a  homely  old  phrase: 
'It'll  be  all  the  same  m  a  hundred  years '" 

Everest  turned  to  me  eagerly. 


"That's  exactly  what  we  tfaoughtl"  he 

exclaimed,  "or  rather,"  he  stammered  on, 
"we  didn't  think  much  about  it.  We  knew, 
of  course,  ihai—iliai  something  was  wrong, 
hut  it— it  didn't  seem  so  bad,  until  you  came. 
We  were  living  our  own  life  up  here,  and  this 
was  just  one  of  the  conditions — I  can't  seem 
to  explain  it."  He  paused  and  looked  anx- 
iously at  me,  and  then  burst  out  again: 

' '  You  know  how  it  is,  sir  I  You  have  been 
here!" 

"Yes,  I  think  I  know,"  I  said.  "Let  me 
put  it  straight.  There  is  something  queer 
about  Hiller,  and  it  just  goes  with  the  rest  of 
the  weirdness  here — ^Uie  wiirdness  of  this 
part  of  the  world,  I  mean;  I  know  it,  I  think, 
perhaps  as  well  as  you — and  so,  of  course, 
you  didn't  realize  Hiller's  oddities." 

He  looked  a  little  disappointed. 

"Yes,"  he  admitted.  "That  is  part  of  it. 
He  is  queer.  You  heard  what  Todd  said. 
None  of  us  ever  said  that  before.  We  sus> 
pectcd — at  least  I  did,  I  know  now — that  he 
was  not  quite  right,  but  he  kept  away  from 
us,  and  we  had  our  own  interests  and  didn't 
speak  of  it — didn't  want  tO  speak  of  it. 
I'erhaps,"  he  confessed,  "we  were  afraid  to 
speak  of  it.  At  any  rate  it  didn't  seem  so  liad 
until  yesterday,  when  you  came.  You  see, 
sir,  you  came  from  honu',  and  all  of  a  sudden 
we  thought  what  they  would  think  of  this 

"H'm  !"  I  reflected.  "Yes,  I  see.  The 

standards  of  civilization  crojjpod  \ip,  when 
we  came.  A  ship,  with  smoke  coming  out  of 
the  funnels,  and  letters  written  on  paper  from 
Tiffany'-^.  And  reiMirters  at  the  doek  when 
we  arrive,  and  an  insane  man  to  account  for." 

Denton  turned  about  abruptly. 

"We  don't  know  that  he's  insane!"  he 
exclaimed. 

"Well,  then,"  said  I,  "what  makes  you 
think  that  he  is?" 

Denton  turned  abruptly  and  walked  rapid- 
ly on.    In  a  minute  Everest  hinted  timidly: 

"Well,  sir,  you  mi^  have  seen  him  yester- 
day." 

"Yes,"  I  agreed,  "I  saw  him  and  heard 
him.    I  am  not  likely  lu  forget  it." 

"Neither  arc  wc,"  ansvk'cred  Everest 
quickly.  "There  has  been  nothing  like  that 
before." 

"What  has  there  been,  then?"  I  inquired. 
-Evmesl  looked  toward  Green,  apparently 
for  an  answer;  but  Green  had  nothing  ready, 
so  the  lad  took  the  burden  upon  himself. 

"Well,  I  dont  quite  know,"  he  hesitated. 
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"He  h;i;;  been  pecking  around  the  rnmer  of 
the  house,  for  one  thing,  it  may  not  have 
meant  anything — it  may  have  been  just  to  see 
whether  wc  were  there.  We  weren't  on  very 
good  terms,  and  I  think  it  is  quite  likely  that 
he  didn't  want  to  meet  tis.  You  see,"  he 
Vfcat  on,  "be  took  his  provii^ions  himself  from 
the  general  stores — the  boxes,  you  know, 
outside  the  headquarters — and  carried  them 
to  his  hut." 

"I  supjM)sc  you  mean."  I  suggested,  in 
some  bewilderment,  "that  he  watched  for 
your  absence  to  get  his  food  unmolested." 

Everest  turned  with  an  appeal  to  Denton: 

"That's  what  you  think,  isn't  it,  old  man?" 
but  receiving  no  reply  except  a  grunt,  he  re- 
r>eatcd:  "'Hiat's  what  Denton  says.  But  I 
think  \()U  ought  to  know,  sir,  that  it  seems  to 
me  not  like  Hillcr — and  in  fact  he  has  only 
been  doing  it  for  a  short  time,  a  couple  of 
months.  Green  says — didn't  you.  Green? — 
that  f)cfore  we  c:ime  back  from  the  sledge 
journey  he  used  to  march  up  and  take  what 
he  wanted  whether  we  were  there  or  not." 

"That's  what  he  did,"  grinned  Green.  "I 
should  jolly  well  think  so.  He  wasn't  mind- 
ing us  in  those  days." 

Denton  faced  about  again. 

"Not  that  we  ever  tried  to  prevent  him," 
he  threw  off.  "He  was  always  welcome  to 
food." 

I  could  not  hclj)  re|MMtiiig  that,  ye=;,  I  sup- 
posed that  he  had  been  welcome  to  food. 
They  did  not  seem  to  sec  any  point  in  this,  at 
least  tlie\  did  not  acknowledge  it  directly, 
though  after  a  moment  Green  suddenly  came 
again  to  tiie  foreground  with  the  remark  that 
he  had  seen  traps  that  Hiller  must  have  liutlt 
for  arctic  hares. 

"Yes,  I  have  seen  them*,  Uh\"  added  Ever- 
est. "I  hoped— that  is,  I  dare  say  that  he 
hated  to  come  to  us  for  grub  as  much  " 

He  liroke  off.  and  T  filled  nut  his  senteiKe: 
**As  much  as  you  hated  to  have  him?" 

"No,  not  quite  that,"  Everest  hastened  to 
difTerentiate.  "As  much  as  we  hated  to  see 
him." 

"  Oh ! "  I  commented.  "Did  ycm  hate  him 

as  much  as  that?" 

"He  wasn't  a  ven,'  pleasant  companion." 
returned  Everest,  with  some  heat.  "iVnd  1 
believe  that  he  liked  us  just  about  as  much  as 
we  liked  him.  \n\i  know  what  he  did  to  Car- 
ter when  wc  tried  to  make  up  with  him  ves- 
terday." 

"Yes,"  I  acknowledged,  "I  guessed  that 
there  had  been  a  fight.  Sohe'st^y,  too,  is  he?  " 


Everest  spoke  impetuously. 

"He  has  been  ugly  from  the  very  first  of  it. 
You  know  how  big  he  is.  Well,  he  thought 
that  because  he  could  pull  two  of  us  around 
in  a  boat,  and  could  walk  away  with  a  sli  dge 
that  no  one  else  coidd  start,  he  had  the  right 
to  bully  us.  On  the  way  up,  in  the  ship,  he 
was  always  trying  to  get  us  to  do  athletic 
stunts,  and  then  he  laughed  at  us  when  he 
beat  us.  And  he  used  to  show  us  a  trunkful 
of  medals  that  he  had  won,  and  at  Godhaven. 
when  we  went  ashore  to  dinner  at  the  Inspec- 
tor's, he  wore  a  lot  of  them — ^his  coat  was 
covered  all  up  with  them.  It  was  beastly! 
It  seems  foolish,  I  know,  sir,  to  care  about 
things  like  that  " 

"If  he  carried  that  kind  of  thing  into  the 
\\inter,"  I  a-.-isted,  "I  can  easily  see  how  it 
might  get  on  your  nerves." 

"That's  it,  sir!"  said  Everest,  so  earnestly 
that  he  had  the  effect  of  pleading  a  cau.se. 
"It  was  the  winter.  Al!  the  darkness;  and  in 
December  we  couldn't  go  out  at  all,  and  we 
were  all  cooped  up  together  in  that  hut,  and 
every  one  knew  ju-t  wliat  every  one  else  was 
going  to  say  next,  and  I  thought  the  thii^ 
never  would  end." 

"And  you  all  hated  each  other?"  I  put  in. 

"There  were  some  minor  quarrels,"  ad- 
mitted Everest  solemnly. 

"But  nothing  like  the  big  one?"  I  sug- 
gested. 

"Oh,  no,"  expostulated  Everest.  "Noth- 
ing like  tliat.  It's  queer,"  he  added,  "but  I 
think  that  did  the  rest  of  us  good ;  }  ou  sec  it 
gave  us  something  to  talk  nbot:t     We  had  a 

common  sympathy  "  He  looke<j  to  inquire 

whether  I  understood. 

"I  see."  ssifl  I.  "You  I  >eca  me  brethren  in 
your  common  hatred  of  Hiiler." 

"That's  it,  exactly,"  rejoined  Everest. 
"  We  were  better  from  that  minute.  We  used 
to  sit  around  the  table  after  dinner  when  the 
chief  had  gone  to  his  stateroom  and  Hiiler  had 
shut  himself  up  in  his  bunk,  and  talk  the  mat- 
ter over,  and  afterward  turn  in  cpiitc  friendly." 

"Just  so,"  1  mused.  "  I  can  understand. 
Did  the  chief  ever  talk  it  over?" 

"No.  But  he  had  suspended  Hiiler  from 
active  work  in  the  <  \|)edition,  and  I  don'l 
think  he  noticed  him  much  after  that.  You 
can*t  tell  what  the  chief  thinks.  He  kee|is 
altogether  to  him<rlf." 

"I  suppose  the  .smash  came  some  lime  in 
January?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  Everest,  "in  the  middle  of  the 
month.  How  did  you  know?" 
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"Todd  told  me  that  you  hadn't  been  on 
speaking  teniis  with  him  for  six  mimdu.  is 
that  true?" 

I  t  aught  a  queer,  satirical  curl  at  the  comer 
of  Green's  mouth>  Everest's  face,  however, 
that  had  brightened  with  the  impulse  of 
ar^'unu  nt,  Ml  in  dismal  liiMS  again,  and  he 
replied  only  by  a  nod. 

We  plodded  silently  along  the  gray,  stony 
beach,  bounded  above  by  the  muiiotonous 
slope  of  mud  and  below  by  the  flat,  dull  sea. 
The  procession  of  icebergs  and  the  white 
glacier  gleamed  cold  and  impersonal.  Ex- 
ccpt  ourselves,  not  a  living  thing  was  in  sight; 
not  a  seal;  not  even  a  little  auk  nor  a  raven. 

'<Did  you  ever  think,''  I  asked,  "that  it 
must  have  been  a  trifle  lonesome  for  idler?" 

It  wa<;  I>enton  who  answered.  His  broad 
back  had  been  swaying  sturdily  in  front  of 
me,  and  I  had  thought  that  he  had  hist 
interest  in  our  talk. 

.  "He  didn't  care  much  about  our  company," 
lie  growled. 

"No,  he  didn't/'  confirmed  Everest,  "espe- 
cially at  first,  i  think  that  we  might  have 
gone  on,  somehow,  if  he  liadn't  been  so  stiff. 
You  see,  sir,  our  not  speaking  to  him  wasn't 
the  matter  of  a  moment.  We  didn't  agree 
upon  it — at  first.  We  never  agreed  upon  it  in 
Words.  We  just  didn't  care  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  him,  and  at  table  when  we  were 
talking  I  supyKme  we  weren't  very  careful 
about  paying  attention  to  what  he  said.  So 
at  hst  he  dUn't  say  much,  and  one  night  he 
began  not  to  come  to  table  at  all.  My  place 
was  next  his,  and  his  big  arm  came  over  my 
shoulder  and  took  the  letter  of  stew  and 
carried  it  away,  atid  then  came  and  put  it  back 
half  empt)',  and  that  was  the  bst  we  saw  of 
him  at  meal-times.  He  used  to  take  bis  own 
share  of  things  before  we  bad  been  hdped 
and  carry  it  to  his  bunk." 

"After  you  were  seated?"  I  asked. 

'*At  fiist,  yes.  But  afterwards  we  waited 
until  he  had  liel^x?d  himself  Ix'fure  we  s-at 
down.  After  the  first  week  we  never  laid  a 
place  for  him.  You  see,"  he  added  anxious- 
ly, "  we  didn't  mean  to  treat  him  badly.  We 
just  didn't  want  to  have  anythiiu;  to  do  with 
him." 

"Just  sot"  said  I.  "Do  you  know  what 
he  did  with  himself?" 

"He  spent  most  of  his  time  in  his  bunk. 
I  don't  Imow  what  he  did  there.  We  only 
bad  four  lam[)s,  and  one  njght  he  came  with- 
out a  word  and  carried  one  away  and  we 
never  had  it  again." 


This  seemed  irrelevant  to  me,  but  it  was 
clearly  part  of  the  general  grievance  against 
Hiller,  for  Green  took  it  up. 

"He  kept  it  in  his  bunk,"  he  put  in.  "He 
used  to  sit  up  late,  and  we  could  see  the  light 
through  the  curtains.  I  can  tdl  you  one 
thing  that  he  did.  I  got  up  at  two  o'clock 
one  night  and  his  curtains  were  open,  and  he 
was  playing  cards — solitaire.  He  had  a  dog, 
too,"  he  went  on  with  an  odd,  dry  manner,  as 
though  be  were  uttering  an  effective  bit  of 
irony. 

"I  have  known  men  to  take  great  comfort 

in  a  dog,"  I  agreed. 

"Yes,"  faltered  Everest.  "But  you  see, 
when  we  started  on  the  sledge  journey  we 
had  to  take  the  dog.   It  was  the  best  dog  we 

had,  sir!"  he  exclaimed. 

"Ah!"  I  responded.  "Of  course  you  had 
to  take  the  dog.   Then  what  did  Hiller  do? " 

"I  don't  know,"  ,  said  Everest  absently. 
The  strain  of  a  sleepless  night,  and  of  his 
annety,  whidi  was  evkiently  iroreajui^,  had 
told  upon  him.  His  pallor  was  almost 
ghastly,  and  he  walke<l  with  wavering  steps. 
But  after  a  few  moments  he  suddenly  took  up 
the  story  in  a  mechanical  tone,  as  thoiigh  his 
subconscious  self  were  speaking. 

"I  have  always  believed,"  he  said,  "that 
there  were  two  occasions  when  he  was  ready 
to  smooth  the  whole  matter  over.  One  was 
when  we  took  the  do(^,  and  the  other  was 
when  we  had  the  games  on  tlie  twenty- 
second.  I  think  tliat  Ijeing  left  out  of  the 
games  hurt  him  more  than  anything  else.  He 
used  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room  while  we 
were  making  up  the  events  and  watdi  us  and 
listen  until  I,  for  one^  was  ahnoat  sony  for 
him." 

"I  would  have  let  him  in,"  interrupted 
Green. 

"  Ye^;,  T  know  you  would,"  droned  Everest. 
"We  talked  it  over  together,  sir,  and  you  see 
we  were  afraid  that  if  he  should  win  an)  t  h  i  ng, 
he  would  Ix- — ju>t  a.s  lie  had  been  before." 

"Very  likely  he  would  have  been,"  I  an- 
swered.  "What  about  the  dog?" 

"Why,  after  the  g  i mes  were  over —  I  was 
going  to  say  that  he  watched  them,  and 
laughed  at  all  the  records  in  that  great  big 
vofce  of  hB,  and  that  made  us  down  on  him 
still  more." 

"Certainly,"  I  agreed.  "Did  he  have  a 
great  big  voice?"   Everest  paused. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  said  rather  helplessly,  "he 
did— then." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  apologized.  "I 
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didn't  mean  to  iiuerrupt.  .\ficr  the  games 
were  over?" 

"After  that  he  used  to  talk  to  his  dog — 
we  bought  it  at  Cape  York;  it  didn't  belong  to 
Hiller-^aiid  tell  it  what  babies  we  were— you 
could  hear  emTthtng  m  the  house,  you  know, 
sir." 

"It  couldn't  have  been  amusing,"  I  ad- 
mitted. 

"Fortunately  the  sun  cnmc  back  aliout  that 
tijne,"  went  on  Everest,  and  Hiller  and  the 
dog  used  to  go  hunting  and  keep  away  from 
camp  a  good  deal.  That  lasted  until  we  were 
about  ready  to  start  on  the  sledge  journey." 

"Was  the  dog  fond  of  Hiller?"  I  asked. 

"You  know  how  the  Husky  dogs  are," 
replied  Everest.  "Some  of  them  you  can 
tame  and  some  you  can't.  They  are  half 
wolves  at  best.  This  one  stuck  to  Hiller  as 
long  as  he  got  more  food  than  the  others — 
Hiller  used  to  give  him  grub  from  our  table. 
But  we  had  been  feeding  the  dogs  rather 
short,  because  we  wanted  to  he  -^ure  of  having 
enough  provisions  to  last,  and  about  a  week 
before  we  were  to  start  on  the  sledge  journey 
the  diief  told  us  to  increase  their  rations  so  as 
to  get  them  into  condition.  So  we  did,  and 
they  fought  hke  the  devil  over  it.  Hillcr's 
dog  never  could  resist  a  scrap,  and  he  could 
lick  all  the  rest  of  the  pack  and  get  more  food 
than  even  Hiller  allowed  him.  So  he  left 
Hiller  altogether.  He  was  king  dog,  and 
didn't  care  to  have  his  head  scratched.  It 
must  have  been  damned  hard  on  Hiller,"  he 
went  on  vehemently.  "He  came  out  to  watch 
us  off  the  day  we  started,  and  when  he  saw  old 
Napoleon  harnessed  up  at  the  end  of  a  trace — 
I  thought  he  was  going  to  rr^-,  sir." 

X  rather  thought  that  the  boy  himself  was 
near  sudden  tears,  but  he  went  on  bravdy. 

"I  didn't  think  of  it  at  the  time,  sir;  only 
afterward.  At  the  time,  we  were  too  busy 
getting  off,  and  were  ^'nking  too  much  about 
we  trip,  to  bother  with  Hiller.  But  I  bdieve 
now  that  if  we  had  ex-plained  why  we  needed 
the  dog,  he  would  have  been  pleased,  and 
then  " 

"And  then  everything  would  have  been  all 
right,"  I  said  as  quickly  as  I  could.  It 
seemed  crud  to  make  him,  in  his  condition, 
go  over  these  reminiscences. 

"We  should  have  gone  away  knowing  that 
everything  was  all  right,"  he  replied- 

Leaving  Hiller  to  us,"  remarked  Green 
drily. 

"He  would  have  been  all  right — at  least 
you  could  have  stood  him,"  Innsted  Everest. 


"The  sun  was  back  and  \ou  could  be  out  of 
doOTS.  Hitler  liked  to  hunt;  \ou  could  have 
kept  him  awav  after  reindeer.  I  don't  think 
that  he  would  have  been  the  same." 

"Huh!"  answered  Green.  He  was  about 
to  say  more,  but  catching  his  eye,  I  shook  my 
head.  He  gl  inccd  at  Everest  and  then  gave 
nie  a  coulidential  nod. 

"Wlut  happened  after  they  had  gone?'*  I 
asked  Green. 

"Why,  I  don't  mind  telling  you — since 
we're'telliog  everv  thing,"  he  answered  cheer- 
fully.  ' '  He  went  away  as  soon  as  the  [xirty 
started,  and  we  didn't  see  him  for  two  days. 
Then  Todd  met  him  fooling  around  the  pro- 
visions. He  says  that  Hiller  walked  up  to  him 
as  if  he  were  going  to  say  something,  but 
Todd  turned  on  his  heel.  He  never  did  like 
Hiller,  you  know.  Hiller  didnt  appreciate 
meteorology." 

"How  did  you  and  Todd  get  on  together 
while  the  rest  were  away  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Oh,  we  got  on  all  right,"  he  replied.  "  I  can 
stand  any  one."  He  laughed.  "I  would 
have  spoken  to  Hiller." 

Everest,  who  had  been  walking  on  with  his 
head  despondently  bent,  saved  me  from  reply- 
ing to  this. 

"Didn't  you  leave  rations  on  purjx)se,  so 
that  he  could  get  them?"  he  hinted. 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  Creen.  "We  did  the 
conventional  thing.  We  laid  out  grub,  and 
an  oil-stove  to  cook  with.  But  he  used  to 
pass  it  by  and  o]K'n  fre^h  cases  right  before  us. 
We  let  him.  He  could  have  had  cartridges, 
too,  if  he  had  wanted  them.  We  put  them 
out  for  him." 

"Didn't  be  have  any  ammunition?"  I 
asked. 

"He  had  a  shotgun,"  answered  Green, 

"and  he  must  have  had  some  powder,  for  we 
heard  him  shooting  at  first.  By  and  by  that 
stopped,  and  tiien  we  put  out  me  cartridj^. 
But  that  wasn't  long  before  the  supporting 
party  came  back." 

"Did  he  eat  his  birds,  or  hares,  or  whatever 
he  caught,  raw?"  tasked. 

"Give  it  up  "  h  ■  U><>c{]  to  me.  "There 
was  the  stove.  He  could  have  had  it.  It  was 
right  in  front  of  the  hut,  on  a  stone,  until  this 
morning." 

"Hut  where  was  he  all  this  time?"  I  ex- 
claimed.   "  Didn't  you  see  him  at  all  ?  " 

"See  him?"  laughed  Green.  "Yes,  we 
saw  enough  of  him.  He  built  a  snow  hut 
within  two  hundred  feet  of  us,  and  he  used  to 
stand  by  the  tunnd  of  it,  and  stare  at  us.  Did 
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you  happen  to  notice  the  c<^ection  of  boxes 

on  the  beach  near  the  tjuarters?  He  took  'em 
all  out  of  the  wall,  before  our  eyes.  They  were 
full  of  grub.  When  the  snow  melted  it  left 
*em  thoie.  By  that  timr  lu*  had  got  tired  of 
our  company,  and  built  llir  -u<ne  hut,  yornliT. 
It's  a  verj'  gtxxi  hut — us  good  as  the  Eskimo 
igloos  that  we  saw  at  Cape  York." 

The  hut  was  indeetl  in  sight,  though  an  un- 
trained eye  would  hardly  have  distinguished 
it  from  the  ancient  lateral  moraine  against 
which  it  had  been  built  -a  great  rampart  of 
fagged  stones  cxtendimx  down  into  the  sea; 
the  bones,  if  you  wisiicd  to  be  fanciful,  of  a 
dead  glader.   We  hastened  toward  it 

"I  haven't  been  in-idc."  went  on  Green. 
"  But  it  must  l>e  comfortable  enough.  One  of 
the  times  when  we  saw  Hillcrwas  the  afternoon 
when  he  came  to  get  his  hoiiM  hold  furnish* 
ings.  We  were  both  in  the  headquarters 
reading — tliere  wasn't  much  to  do — ^and  ail  of 
a  sudden  the  sunlight  stopped  streaming  in 
the  door,  and  there  was  Hiller,  filling  up  the 
whole  opening.  It — well,  it  isn't  quite  true 
that  no  one  has  sjxiken  to  him,"  he  hesitated 
with  a  slv  glance  that  took  in  Denton  and 
Everest.  '"I  did  say  'How  du,  Hiller?'" 

Everest's  worn  face  lighted  up  in  a  smile. 

"Did  you,  Green?"  he  burst  out.  "Why 
didn't  you  tell  us?" 

*'  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,"  replied  Green 
lightly.  "  No  one  seemed  to  be  talking  much 
about  Hiller." 

Everest  lifted  his  liands  with  a  gesture  fhnt 
I  had  seen  upon  the  stage,  and  liud  deemed 
exaggerated. 

"Damn  this  whole  business,"  he  cried. 

His  outburst  startled  us  all,  1  think,  and 
we  marched  on,  cmbarras-ved,  for  a  space. 

"You  haven't  told  us  what  Hiller  did,"  I 
pointed  out,  fur  C'^»n\er;ational  relief. 

"Oh,"  said  Green.  ''You  mean  in  the 
house?  He  came  inside  right  away,  but  then 
he  saw  Todd  and  seemed  to  be  frightened. 
He  sidled  around  the  nxmi  to  his  bunk,  and 
as  he  hadn't  answered.  Todd  and  I  went  on 
reatliug.  lit-  runini.e,;!- 1  ■  !  iiid  for  a  long 
time  in  the  bunk,  and  wlun  he  went  out — 
well,  I  thought  he  liad  the  whole  house  with 
him.  He  had  to  squeeM  the  bundle  through 
the  door.  I  looked  in  hi>  bunk  aftenvard. 
Every  skin  was  gone;  the  lamp  wa-  trone; 
the  pillows  were  gone;  there  wasn't  a  thing 
inside  the  curtains  except  hi-  di  i  large  from 
dutv  as  a  member  of  tlie  cxjn'diiion." 

"Oh,  helll"  shouted  Everest.  "Why 
didn't  you  do  aomething?    I  was  fuU  erf 


him,  when  we  came  back.   I  supposed  you 

would  have  him  with  you,  and  I  meant  to 
be  decent  to  him.  But  he  wasn't  around  and 
you  told  me  about  the  hut,  and  I  thought  that 
he  was  probably  comfortaljle  -  and  I  suppose 
I  fi'iuot  In'm,"  hp  ended,  in  a  dropping  voice. 

■  Vuu  might  have  seen  him  easy  enough 
when  you  came  back,"  replied  Green  imper- 
turbably.  "He  was  [x  i  kini;  over  a  strme.  It 
struck  me  as  queer  at  the  lime,  but  I  thought 
that  he  was  after  his  dog,  and  didn't  want  us 
to  notice  him.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
the  |>eeking,"  he  added. 

His  airy  manner  was  insupportable,  and 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  draw  him  out 
further.  Besides,  there  were  plenty  of  things 
to  think  about — a  chaos  of  half-told  incidents, 
to  be  sure;  but  out  of  them  there  was  this,  at 
least,  to  be  made:  that  Hiller  ought  never  to 
liave  been  cho.sen  as  a  member  of  an  arctic 
expedition,  and  for  the  twentieth  time  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years  I  taged  at  the  careless- 
ness of  arctic  leaders  in  .selecting  their  men. 

Of  course,  Hiller  had  been  overbearing;  with- 
out doubt  he  had  been  overbearing  all  his  Ufe. 
It  was  the  natural  expression  of  thedignit\  tliat 
went  with  hi>  nied  il.^,  W-ry  likel\  he  had  con- 
sidered an  arctic  expedition  as  a  new  athletic 
event,  a  new  opportunity  to  win  glory  in  what 
he  might  call  a  "walk."*  Of  ific  scorn  of  sci- 
entific men  for  mere  brute  force,  doubtless 
he  had  not  had  an  inkling.  I  had  a  moment 
of  fascination  in  erecting  for  myself  the 
s[>crtnc!e  of  a  man  hkc  thi>,  unavoidably 
in  contact  tor  four  months  ol  arctic  winter  in 
a  twelve-by-twenty-foot  hut  with  a  fighting 
geologist  like  Denton,  a  sewing-society  gossip 
like  Todd — whose  conscientious  reading  of 
litUe  instruments  must  have  seemed  pitiful  to 
a  man  with  grand  ideas  about  the  north  pole 
— and  what  Hiller  had  probably  called  a 
' '  society  dude  "  like  Everest.  Andi  the  others, 
too — could  divine  them,  cold  and  self-cen- 
tered; the  doctor  absorbed  in  his  eye.';,  the 
leader  deep  in  the  seclusion  of  books  and  irri- 
tatctl  because  the  personahly  of  Hiller  seemed 
likely  to  menace  the  morale  of  his  party. 

Little  as  I  found  them  nj^recablc,  I  could  not 
blame  the  members  ot  the  main  party  for 
hating  Hiller,  nor  e\eu  jxrhaps  for  carrying 
into  the  light  of  continuous  day  the  vinditii\  e- 
nc-s  that  had  tlourished  in  the  dark— and  im- 
mediaicly  1  was  conscious  of  blaming  them 
fiercely,  of  t  lindung  mv  mental  fists,  as  it 
were,  toward  tlie  men  who  could  so  maltreat 
a  comrade.  Of  course  I  knew  well  how  in- 
significant life  and  death  and  disease  seem  in 
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the  midst  of  the  isolation  and  the  timeless  im- 
mensity of  the  Nortli — and  yet — at  least  they 
might  have  taken  the  pains  to  had  out  whether 
they  had  driven  a  comrade  cr&zy  or  not. 
I  turned  to  Denton  with  a  question  upon 
my  lips.  But  Denton  had  drawn  away 
from  us,  and  was  bending  his  sturdy 
person  through  the  entrance  of  the  hut. 
As  I  was  in  the  act  of  transferring  the 
question  to  Green,  Everest  stumbled.  It 
was  a  slight  stumble;  he  would  not  have  faUen. 
but  instantly  Grcon  liad  him  by  the  elbow. 
He  jerked  him  violently  upright,  and  sup- 
ported him  with  an  arm  around  his  waist, 
until  Everest  languidly  shook  it  away  and 
started  on;  and  as  they  made  their  way  up  the 
mud-bank  toward  the  hut,  Green  hovered 
close  bdiind  him,  widi  a  lank  hand  ready  at 
either  side  to  catch  him  in  case  he  should 
waver.  His  anxiety  was  obviously  real;  evi- 
dently he  had,  in  his  own  way,  an  affection 
fcHT  the  boy.  He  hustled  him  into  the  house 
anxiously,  very  mucli  as  an  ice-bear  bustles 
along  a  cub.  There  was  a  low,  fur-covered 
shdf  at  the  left,  and  he  made  Everest  sit  down 
U}X>n  it,  and  stood  Vjcforc  him,  fanning  him 
with  a  skin  which  he  caught  up  from  the  floor. 

It  was  not  a  superfluous  attention,  for  the 
air  inside  was  revolting.  Everything  was  wet, 
and  the  muddy  ground  was  strewn  with  empty 
cans — I  caught  the  labels  of  tongue,  ham,  des- 
iccated potatoes,  tomatoes.  What  remained 
of  a  rusty,  double-barreled  shotgun  lay  among 
them,  as  if  it  had  been  kicked  down  from  a 
place  against  the  wall,  in  the  course  of  a  hasty 
egress.  The  stock  was  shivered,  and  the  bar- 
rels were  bent  and  bruised  as  though  they  had 
been  beaten  against  a  rock.  Some  small 
bones  gleamed  white  hi  the  mud,  and  in  a 
comer  lay  a  pile  of  decomposing  pelts  of  hares 
and  foxes.  Denton  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
litter,  looking  uncertainly  about,  and  I  joined 
him;  but  at  once  he  walked  over  to  the  sleep- 
ing-slab, which  was  fixed  inu>  !he  wafl  in  a 
sort  of  alcove.  It  was  covered  thick  with 
reindeer  skins*  matted  down  and  evidently 
soaked  with  water.  He  half  lifted  one  or  two 
layers  of  the  skins  and  revealed  a  bole  in  the 
wall,  through  which  tridkled  a  Kttle  stream 
from  some  late  snow-bank  outs*^de. 

The  hut  had  been  built  heart  shape,  in 
rough  imitation  of  the  usual  Eskimo  model. 
The  sleepii^-slab  took  up  the  point,  opposite 
the  entrance;  the  lobes  at  tlie  sides  were  oc- 
cupied, one  by  the  slab  upon  which  Everest 
was  sitting,  tbeother  by  what  seemed  to  be  a 
store  ofdodies. 


As  I  drew  near  the  walls  I  was  impressed 

with  the  magnitude  of  their  construction* 
They  were  not  high,  but  I  do  not  think  I 
could  have  stirred  from  the  ground  more  than 
one  or  two  of  the  stones  of  which  they  had 
been  built.  The  place  was  an  extraordinary 
tour  de  force;  the  great  jagged  rocks  lay  to- 
other closely^  as  though  they  had  been 
attracted  to  one  another  by  some  sense  of 
mutual  fitness;  he  must  have  searched  for 
days  to  find  eadk  matching  shape;  and  the 
suggestion  of  the  strength  that  liad  dis-  . 
placed  these  huge  masses  from  the  frost- 
bound  moraine  and  had  lifted  them  into  their 
positions  was  stupefying.  The  ceiling  was 
made  of  three  slabs  of  slate.  They  mu.-t  have 
come  from  the  hills,  two  miles  away,  and  the 
realiaatioa  (hat  they  were  actually  there,  that 
somehow  tht^y  had  been  transjK)rted  over 
those  miles,  and  afterv^  ard  had  been  hoisted 
almost  to  the  height  of  a  man's  head,  and 
again  had  been  adjusted  to  their  places,  gave 
mc  an  emotion  that  was  very  like  awe. 

There  were  two  shelves  in  the  alcove,  pieces 
of  slate  that  had  been  ingeniously  built  into 
the  wall.  The  ui)|X'r  shelf  was  piled  close 
with  fur  clothes,  and  presently  the  orderly 
arrangement  of  the  packages  struck  me,  in 
contrast  to  the  confusion  that  appeared  every- 
where eUe.  Each  jxiir  of  lireerhes,  each  koo- 
latah,  and  each  pair  of  boots  was  folded  in  a 
separate  parcel.  There  were  several  com- 
jjlete  suits,  and  under  scrutiny  cvcr\'thing 
seemed  to  be  new.  I  bad  a  sudden  recollec- 
tion of  holes  in  Ibe  koolatah  that  Hiller  had 
worn  the  day  before. 

On  the  lower  shelf  was  his  sailor's  bag, 
containing  doubtless  his  home  clothes,  and 
beside  it  stood  the  confiscated  lamp  and  a 
clock,  a  common  tin  affair,  with  an  alarm.  I 
picked  it  up.  It  had  stopped,  and  the  back 
was  fuz^  with  rust.  It  had  evidently  not 
been  touched  for  months.  - 

Presently  I  was  aware  that  Green  had  come 
to  my  side  and  was  watching  me.  I  turned 
to  him  and  said: 

"I  don't  see  any  !)ooks,"  and  was  immedi- 
ately disconcerted^  perceiving  that  1  had 
spoken  in  a  murmur,  as  though  the  alence 
had  been  fragile.  Green  was  not  the  com- 
panion that  I  should  have  clioscn  for  an  un- 
guarded moment  of  emotion,  but  to  my  sur- 
prise he  replied  in  the  same  tone. 

"Hiller  never  did  care  much  for  books,"  he 
whispered,  and  I  looked  at  him,  ready  to 
exchange  sympathy,  in  case  the  man  should 
by  some  marvel  ccnnprebend  what  b»  words 
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suggested.  The  marvel  came  to  pass;  he 

did  coniprclu  tid ;  his  bu!p;inR  j;;ray  eyes 
seemed  to  start  out  toward  me  with  realiza- 
tion, and  we  both  {umfjed  when  Denton  let 
fall  his  skins  with  .1  lla]). 

Denton  strodL-  a!)riii)tly  to  the  slab  upon 
which  Everest  was  sitting  with  his  face  cov- 
ered in  bis  hands;  and  his  movement  was  so 
purposeful  that  it  drc\s-  us  in  him.  He  made 
no  account  of  Everest,  but  examined  the  &helf 
with  care,  and  broke  the  silence: 

"He  slept  over  there,"  he  announced, 
"until  the  leak  began.  Then  he  came  over 
here." 

I  do  not  know  why  this  statement  seemed  so 

imprc^^ivc,  unlo>s  it  was  because  Drnton  had 
Spoken  in  his  ordinary  pitch,  and  his  voice 
hieid  sounded  more  than  usually  harsh.  How- 
ever, we  looked  with  new  care  at  the  bed.  It 
wns  rovcred  mea^erly  with  one  or  two  skins, 
mm  h  wurn,  iHiU  in  ihc  lif^hi  of  his  imph'cation, 
it  looked  uncomfortable.  Denton  stooped 
and  h'ftcd  one  of  t!ic  skln^.  Beneath  it  wpre 
scattered  several  frayed  playing-cards,  and, 
besides,  one  or  two  small  flat  stones,  which 
seemed  unpromising  bedfellows.  Denton 
swore  impatiently,  nnd  brushed  one  of  the 
stones  to  the  ground;  l)Ut  as  his  hand  hovered 
over  another  he  jwused,  pi.  ked  it  up,  and  ex- 
amined it.  ITis  sc  rutiny  la-ted  so  long  that 
we  tethered  behind  him  to  see  what  be  saw. 
It  was  a  piece  of  shale,  about  the  siae  and 
shape  of  the  cards,  and  ujwn  it  had  been 
neatly  scratched  the  pip-^  of  the  tfirce  of 
spades.  Everest  uttered  a  queer  iry,  and 
flung  the  second  skin  from  the  bunk.  Other 
cards  came  to  litjlit,  and  there  were  three 
stones.  Two  lay  face  downward;  the  third 
bore  the  inscription  Jack,  and  beneath  it  was 
engra\cd  a  heart. 

They  gazed  blankly  at  one  another.  Den- 
ton's face  lost  its  rigidity;  his  jaw  dropped 
and  his  eyes  were  bleared  over.  Everest 
r.Tiii^dit  the  Iiorrnr,  '^.Tnk  l)a(  k  tipon  the  couch, 
covered  liis  face  with  his  hands  again,  and  be- 
gan to  rock  back  and  forth.  I  stepped  over  to 
him  and  seized  him  by  the  arm. 

"Come  out  of  this  smell,"  I  commanded. 

He  let  himself  be  pulled  to  his  feet,  and 
staggered  with  me  into  the  open  air.  Beyond 
the  d(K>r,  he  jerked  his  arm  from  my  hand  and 
confronted  me  fiercely. 

"It's  not  our  fault!'*  he  raged.  "It's  not 
our  fault!  It  was  the  darkness— darkness. 
Vou  ought  to  know — the  darkness! " 

His  voice  came  thin  and  flat,  like  the  bark- 
ing of  a  wrathful  Mexican  terrier.  I  caught 


him  1^  the  arm  Again,  carried  him  strugf^iog 

to  a  flat  stone,  seated  him  upon  it,  and  held 
him  down  while  1  was  getting  out  my  flask. 
He  gul|>ed  down  the  bramfy  mtliout  a  cough, 
uotU  I  had  to  stop  htm.  The  others  had 
pressed  about  u^,  and  I  handed  the  half- 
empty  flask  to  Denton.  WTien  Green  re- 
turned it  to  me,  he  hdd  it  lacetioudy  upside 
down. 

"Now  we  will  have  something  to  eat," 
I  ordered,  "and  come  back  to  common 

sense." 

Everest  sat  relaxed,  with  h\>  hands  resting 
upon  the  edge  of  the  stone  and  his  chin  droop- 
ing upon  his  chest.  Green  hastened  to  an- 
pack  the  h:\^<,  and  Denton  obeyed  a  >ipn  from 
me  to  draw  apart.  I  found  a  seat  beside  him 
upon  the  moraine  and  got  my  first  question 
over  at  once. 

"  Come,"  I  .said.  "  You  and  I  arc  not  hoys; 
we  can  tate  our  troubles.  I  don't  suppose 
you  think  that  Hiller  is  dead  " 

I  ii  id  to  lu'Mtate,  Inil  Denton  reassured mc 
with  a  meditative  sliakc  of  the  bead. 

"  Wdl,  then,"  I  said,  "you  must  have  some 
plan  u  T  K'etting  him  back.  Suppose  you  t«tt 
me  al)out  it?*" 

"1  iiardiy  know  how  to  answer,"  he  began. 
"The  plan  is  not  mine;  it  is  Everest's.  Ar- 
rant^ements  seem  to  have  been  taken  out  of 
my  handi." 

"Out  of  your  hands?"  I  inquired.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  at  such  a  time  he 
should  he  thinking  of  his  pride,  yet  his  man- 
ner terta.!ui\  suggested  bitterness.  He  made 
no  reply  to  my  question,  but  occupied  himself 
nervou-,iy  with  his  sliiii:.  I  swallowed  my 
ri>iag  disgust.  "Perhaps you  would  be  will- 
ing to  t^  me  what  iMr.' Everest's  plan  is, 
then,"  I  suggested. 

"Why,"  he  replied,  "1  believe  he  thought 
last  lu'i^ht  that  you  might  be  of  assistance." 

"Last  night?"  I  a-Led  a-.iin. 

"Thetir^t  pnrt  oftlirplan  ha- failed,"  went 
on  Denton  impatiently.  "  W  e  expected  to  find 
Hilier  here.  We  came  almost  as  far  as  the  hut 
last  night.  It  was  Everest's  opinion,  and  I 
may  s;iy  mine,  that  he  was  inside.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  to  you  at  once."  he  proceeded 
aggressively,  "that  my  judgnient  was  for  go- 
ing in  and  brir.LrinL:;  T filler  to  headquarters — 
by  force,  if  necessary.  But  Everest,  and 
Green,  who  is  only  Everest's  echo,  asked  me, 
yes,  by  ]o\c,  they  begged  mc,  to  give  you  a 
chance.  Everest  thinks  that,  a^  a  stranger, 
you  might  do  s<imething  with  Hiller,"  he 
flung  off  after  a  pause.  "He  has  taken  the 
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tack  of  not  speaking  to  us,  you  know,"  he  had 
the  incrediUe  assurance  to  add. 

"Perhaps  I  might  do  something,"  I  agreed. 
"Have  you  any  idea  where  Hiller  is?" 

"Green  thinks  he  knows,"  rephed  Denton. 
"I  don't  know  anything  about  it— though  I 
can  tell  you  what  Green  ?a\v — that  is  to  say," 
he  amended,  "  what  he  says  he  saw.  I  dare 
say  there  is  some  trutii  in  his  stctty.  I  have 
seen  the  place  and  it  is  c  ertainly  remarkable." 

"Wait  a  moment,"  I  interrupted.  "Is  it 
more  horror?" 

Denton  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"That  depends  on  what  you  call  horror,'' 
he  rejoined  tartly .  "  I  su  ppose  t  ha  t  you  couJ  d 
6nd  horror  in  it,  if  you  had  an  imagination." 

His  rancor  \Yas  so  evident  that  I  lost  })a- 
ticncc  and  determined  to  get  the  story  from 
one  of  the  others. 

"  Very  well."  I  said, "  I  guess  we'll  postpone 
the  horror  until  we  have  had  something  to  eat. 
But  before  we  join  your  friends,  there  is  one 
question  that  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  as  a 
ma  n  of  mature  judgmcn  t .  Do  you  think  that 
Hiller  is  really — not  rcsjxinsible?" 

"Do  you  mean  crazy?"  asked  Denton. 
"Howsho  1  i  I  know?  How  should  I  know?" 
he  re]  >e  1  r  1  I  ;  1 1  d  then  he  rose  slowly  to  his  feet 
and  stoixl  rigid. 

"IHinui  the  manP  he  breathed. 

For  the  flash  of  an  instant  he  was  rather 
magni6ccnt,  with  his  red  mane  and  broad  red 
beard  glowing  in  the  sunlight  and  his  face 
grim  with  the  emotion  of  hb  curse.  I  had  the 
sensation  of  having  seen  him  hefore,  and 
presently  realized  that  he  had  very  nearly  ful- 
fifled  my  conception  of  the  furious  old  North- 
man who  discovered  Greenland.  But  in  the 
course  of  our  silent  little  walk  back  to 
Everest  and  Green,  the  vast  image  of 
Hiller  disiilaced  that  of  the  old  Icelander,  and 
in  spite  of  my  efforts  to  be  impartial,  and  to 
throw  Hiller's  undoubted  sins  into  the  bal- 
ance, I  found  mysdf  taking  his  part. 

If  he  were  really  ins;inc,  I  rememl>er  thinking 
as  a  mere  matter  of  argument,  at  least  his  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  his  party  had  been  hard 
enough  to  make  most  men  a  little  queer;  but 
in  spite  of  the  recollection  of  his  greeting  to 
me,  and  of  what  had  followed,  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  tlw  mind  of  so 
enormous  a  human  being  could  be  irre\ ocabl)' 
unbalanced  in  so  short  a  time.  But  in  any 
case,  obviously  there  was  need  of  haste  in 
hunting  him  down,  and  I  was  disappointed  to 
find  Green  unavailable  for  questions,  being 
engaged  in  controversy  with  Everest  as  to 


whether  Everest  sliould  cat  or  not.  Everest 
was  sullenly  protesting  that  he  needed  no  food; 
Green,  seated  near  him,  was  cajoling  him  as 
a  mother  cajoles  a  refractory  child.  The  lad 
yielded  when  1  arrived,  and  indeed  was  de- 
vouring his  canned  beef  with  haste  by  the 
time  that  Denton  was  ready  for  his  meal. 

Whether  Denton  repented  of  his  brusque- 
ness  to  me,  and  made  an  effort  to  mollify  it, 
or  whether  he  was  in  a  refre-licd  mood  of  sar- 
casm. I  do  not  know;  at  ail  events,  as  he  ap- 
proached he  called  out  that  I  was  anxious  lo 
hear  Green's  story  of  the  night  before.  I^ver- 
e«Jt  laid  down  the  knife  upon  which  he  had 
been  poising  a  morsel  of  beef,  and  with  arms 
crossed  clutched  his  shoulders  as  though  he 
were  heckling  himself  from  flying  a  [tart.  It 
was  Green  who  replied  to  Denton  with  one  of 
the  few  outbursts  of  genuine  feeling  that  I 
had  ever  heard  from  him. 

"Shut  up,  will  you,  you  damned  fool!" 
were  his  words,  and  seizing  the  knile  in  one 
hand  he  disengaged  Everesf^s  fiiq^  with  the 
other  and  closed  them  over  the  handle. 

"Now,  eat,"  he  ordered.  "I'll  tell  Dr. 
Dahlgren  later.  We'll  have  to  separate  to 
c<  n  er  the  ground.  You  and  Everest  can  take 
the  up  ro!itp  along  the  hills,  and  Dr.  Dahlgren 
and  I  will  take  the  beach.  It'll  be  timeenough 
to  tdl  him  then.  Eat  your  food  and  let  us 
alone!" 

Why  Denton  did  not  resent  this  defiance  I 
do  not  know;  perhaps  because  it  was  astonish- 
ingly  unexpected.  He  passed  it  over  with  a, 
grunt,  and  we  fmislied  our  meal  in  silence  and 
in  haste.  Everest  managed  to  get  through 
his  can  of  beef,  and  was  steady  upon  his 
feet  when  we  were  ready  to  separate. 

"Tell  him  cver)'thing,"  were  his  parting 
words  to  Green,  as  he  climbed  after  Denton 
over  the  moraine,  and  Gieen'answered cheer- 
ily, "Cert,  I  will.-' 

With  that  1  drew  a  breath  of  hope  that  I 
might  at  last  get  a  »mple  story  and  asked  my 
companion  what  every  thing  was. 

"Not  much,"  he  replied;  "it's only  that  the 
last  lime  Hiller  was  seen,  before  he  came  to 
headquarters  yesterday,  he  was  in  the  valley 
where  we  arc  going— the  ne\t  valley,  by  the 
glacier — and  Everest  thinks  that  he  may  be 
there  now.  The  boy  is  full  of  theories,  you 
know,"  he  exi)huncd'  apologetically. 

"Theories?"  1  repeated. 

"Denton  thinks  that  they  are  theories,"  he 
replied .  ' '  I  agree  with  Everest.  I  think  he's 
right;  still,  he  may  lie  wrong.  It's  more  than 
a  month  ago  that  Hiller  was  seen  tliere,  and 
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no  one  has  been  there  since.  We  don't  care 
to  go  there  much,"  he  chuckled.  "It's  not 
a  nice  jilacc-."' 

"Why  did  you  go  there  at  all,  then?"  I 
asked.  "And  why  did  Hitler  go  there?" 

"\Vc  only  went  there  once  or  twice,  after 
reindeer,"  he  answered.  "And  there  were  no 
reindeer  there — you  bet  there  were  no  rein- 
deer there,"  he  chuckled  again.  "There  b 
a  whisi>crit\L,'  flMllon'  tlu-re." 

1  must  have  KHjkcd  vague,  lur  he  cxpl.iined; 

"One  of  those  places  where  you  speak  in  a 
low  tone  and  can  be  heard  a  long  way  off. 
If  I  believed  in  devils,  I  shouldn't  dare  to 
go  there.    But  I  don't,"  he  assured  me. 

"Who  .saw  Hiller  there?"  I  interrupted. 
"Did  you:^" 

"Yes,"  said  he.  "And  I  know  ail  about 
the  noises.  Have  you  noticed  that  there  are 
a  great  many  icebergs  in  the  bay?" 

I  admitted  the  icebergs. 

"Well,  among  those  icebergs,"  he  ex- 
pounded, "there  is  an  unusual  echo.  We 
te-ted  it  " 

I  said  lliat  I  had  noticed  the  echo,  and  he 
acknowledged  this  with  a  clearing  of  the 
throat. 

"In  that  valley,"  he  continued  solemnly, 
"the  echo  is  remarkable.  There  are  places 
where  you  can't  hear  it  at  all,  and  there  are 
nrhrr  places  where  if  you  siy  anything  it  comes 
back  to  you  three  or  luur  times,  as  dear  as  if 
some  one  was  talking  to  you.  It  is  enough  to 
make  any  one  believe  in  devils." 

"Look  here,"  I  cried  impatiently.  "If 
you  don't  drop  this  nonsense  and  tell  me 
what  you  know  about  Killer,  I  will  back 
and  get  my  men,  and  we  will  find  Hiller  our* 
selves." 

He  laid  a  detaining  hand  upon  my  sleeve. 

"Wait,  wait!"  he  cried.  "I  was  just  com- 
ing to  that.  It  was  about  a  month  ago.  I'll 
tell  you.    It's  all  right,"  he  assured  me. 

I  allowed  myself  to  be  led  on. 

"About  a  month  ago,"  hp  rc=;umod,  "I 
was  coming  home  from  a  four  days'  trip  alter 
skins,  beyond  the  glacier — I  am  taxidermist  to 
the  expedition,  you  know,"  he  informed  me 
proudly.  "My  road  lay  along  the  side  of  the 
clilTs  that  shut  in  the  valley  yonder,  and  I  had 
to  pass  behind  a  big  rock  that  sticks  out  from 
tbe  mountains  a  t^o<xl  wave.  All  of  m  -nddcn 
some  one  said,  'How  are  you,  old  chap.-"  just 
at  my  ear.  I  jumped,  of  course.  At  first  I 
thought  it  was  Everest;  you  know  the  boy  has 
college  ways  and  always  says  'How  are  you, 
old  cliap?'  and  wants  to  shake  hands  when  he 


comes  back  from  a  trip.   We  used  to  get  into 

him  about  it.  But  no  one  was  around,  :  o  I 
shouted.  I  got  milh\)iis  of  cchoe.-,  and  in  the 
middle  of  them,  I  heard,  '  Glad  to  see  you.' 
So  I  made  up  my  mind  that  Everest  must  be 
hiding  Ixjhind  the  end  of  the  rock  to  surprise 
me,  and  I  kept  on  up  to  tiie  top  where  I  could 
see  the  whole  valley,  and  there  was  Hiller 
standidi;  down  by  the  beach.  So  of  course  I 
thought  it  wn*;  me  that  he  was  calling  to. 
I'm  not  like  some  of  those  fellows,  never  ready 
to  make  up  a  (juarrel,  and  so  I  climbed  down 
the  rock  toward  him.  It  w  as  queer,"  he  went 
on,  shaking  his  head  meditatively;  "some- 
times I  could  hear  all  kinds  of  noises,  and 
sometimes  I  could  <mly  hear  the  stones  rattling 
down  from  under  mv  feet,  and  .sometime?  T 
could  hear  'How  are  you,  old  chap?'  just  as 
if  some  one  was  talking  bdiind  me.  And  the 
voices  Would  come  in  the  queerest  tones — 
mostly  big  and  boomy  like  Hiiier's,  but  often 
sort  of — sort  of  flat — and  once  or  twice  from 
away  off,  as  if  Hiller  had  been  up  in  the  air. 
ft  was  too  mm  h  like  <;ho>ts  for  me,  and  I 
stirred  my  feet.  1  had  to  watch  my  way,  for 
walking  is  not  good  up  there,  and  I  didn't 
have  a  chance  to  look  at  Hiller  until  I  got  to 
the  bottom.  I  was  pretty  near  him  liien,  and 
all  of  a  sudden  I  noticed  that  his  back  was 
toward  me.  I  was  in  one  of  those  places 
where  I  could  hear  him  say  '  How  are  )  ou,  old 
chap?'  and  it  came  over  me  that  he  wouldn't 
be  sa}-ing  the  same  thing  to  me  so  many  times. 
Do  you  know  what  he  was  doing?"  he  de- 
manded, and  immediately  answered  himself. 
"He  had  an  echo  down  there,  and  he  was 
standing  and  talking  to  it.  Now  what  do 
you  think  of  that?"  he  htirst  nut,  apparently 
unable  to  restrain  his  eagerness  for  verbad 
appreciation.  "Don't  you  agree  with  Everest 
that  a  man  who  doc^  that  must  have  wheels?" 

1  suppose  that  1  rcjjeated  "wheels,"  for  I 
was  aware,  as  I  hurried  away  from  him,  that 
he  wa-  1  I  lining  behind  me  that  wheels 
meant  bats  in  hi>  belfry,  nut  of  his  liead,  crazy; 
but  for  the  moment  he  was  little  in  my 
thoughts.  His  stoiy  had  given  a  terrible 
meaning  to  the  fragments  of  narrative  that 
had  been  .scattered  to  me;  it  had,  as  it  were, 
reflected  back  into  the  darkness  of  the  winter 
a  glare  which  revealed  the  agony  of  that  great 
mass  of  a  mnn  in  hi-  Iik  rcdihly  isolated 
kenuel,  while  his  pride,  tiie  essence  of  him- 
self, was  breaking  down. 

Against  the  loneliness  Hiller  mu>i  have 
been  helpless — I  shuddered  to  think  of  my- 
self, with  all  my  resources,  alone  in  that 
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hut  for  two  months.  He  could  have  had 
no  resources;  no  books,  no  taste  for  plants 

or  rocks,  no  care  for  the  changes  of  clouds 
or  sea  or  mountains,  nothing  but  his  pride 
in  his  useless  strength  to  oppose  to  the 
inenmble  aloofoess  of  natiire-^nd  of  his 
own  comrades.  He  must  have  sufTered — I 
could  not  measure  it.  Where  had  he  found 
the  courage  to  keep  apart  from  tliem?  Why 
he  had  not  been  driven — irresistibly  driven — 
by  his  desolation  to  seek  them  out,  to  ask  for 
a  word  of  kindness,  or,  if  that  were  denied  him, 
to  force  from  them  companionship  by  his 
j!;reat  strength— and  there  came  the  remem- 
brance of  his  enormous  bulk  advancing 
toward  me  down  the  beadi,  and  with  that, 
suddenly,  I  saw  it  all.  It  had  not  been 
courac;c  that  had  kept  him  from  them,  it  had 
been  fear.  He  hud  broken  down  e  cu  so  far 
as  that.  He  had  feared  them.  He  had 
feared  me;  he  had  shown  fear  of  me  in  every 
gesture,  if  I  had  but  had  the  key;  yes,  and  he 
had  feared  hhnself ;  as  he  nisbed  away  into 
the  fog  he  was  certainly  fleeiqg  from  himsdf. 

I  turned  upon  Green. 

"How  did  you  dare  to  do  it?"  1  shouted. 
"You!  I  mean  you,  personally!  You  say 
that  you  forgive  injuries.  Why  didn't  you 
go  to  him?" 

If  he  had  been  nearer  or  less  agile  I  tiiink 
that  I  should  have  had  my  hand  upon  the 
bood  of  his  netcher,  but  he  sprang  out  of 
reach  and  stood  gasping  at  me,  with  his  muuth 
open  and  his  beawl  canted  over  his  left 
breast.  His  consternation  brought  me  up 
with  a  little  shame  for  my  outburst. 

"You  must  have  known  how  kmdy  he 
would  be,"  I  explained.  "You  knew  he 
did  not  care  for  books.  You  knew  he  wasn't 
shooting.  What  could  he  be  doing?  Why 
didn't  you  go  to  see  him?  Didn't  you  know 
what  a  state  he  would  get  into?" 

"No  one  was  going  to  see  him,"  he  pro- 
tested confusedly.  "Everest  didn't  go,  he 
didn't  ask  me  to  go.  Tlie  chief  liad  sus- 
pended him.  I  didn't  know  whether  I  had 
any  business  to  go," 

"You  didn't  know — "  I  began,  but  a  sense 
of  the  miserable  uselessness  of  casting  blame 
checked  me,  and  I  walked  on.  In  a  minute 
his  vone  came  from  bdiind  me. 

"I  know  some  things  now  that  I  didn*t 
know  then,"  he  pleaded. 

"You  might  at  least  have  taken  him  a 
dog,**  I  threw  off  in  the  hnal  moment  of 
cx:\?peration.  I  heard  him  draw  in  his  breath 
and  then  he  shouted  at  me: 


"  Good  Godl  Do  you  want  me  to  get  like 
Everest?" 

"No,  no!"  I  answered,  and  indeed  I  spoke 
in  haste,  for  I  was  afraid  myself  of  getting  like 
l'.\  crcst.  In  .spite  of  ail  my  efforts  to  be  sane 
I  could  not  keep  off  a  confusion  of  incom- 
plete visions  of  the  months  that  Hiller  had 
spent  in  that  hut.  They  besieged  every 
unprotected  comer  of  my  mind— a  helter> 
skelter  congeries  of  whens:  when  was  it  that 
the  brief  happiness  which  he  must  have  had 
in  building  his  hut  liad  teased;  when  had 
solitaire  proved  to  be  cloying;  when  had  he 
wreaked  his  rage  and  despair  ujK)n  his  useless 
gun;  when  had  he  begun  to  be  so  careless 
about  the  keeping  of  his  hut  and  about  h& 
clothes  and  about  his  comfort,  that  he  could 
sleep  in  the  midst  of  putrefaction,  and  that 
the  labor  of  cramming  a  few  stones  into  a 
leak  in  the  wall  A\as  too  formidable  for  his 
stupendous  energy?  And  at  what  period  in 
all  this  downfall  had  he  b^un  to  be  conscious 
that  he  needed  other  men,  so  that  he  had 
come  at  last  to  i)ccr  over  rocks  at  them,  and  to 
seek  refuge  and  comfort  in  hearing  "Glad  to 
see  you"  from  echoes.-*  And  during  all  the 
time  1  was  conscious  of  muttering  over  to 
myself:  "This  won't  do."  "Tune  for  this 
later."  "Keep  your  head."  "You've  got 
to  do  something,"  and  suddenly  I  had  the 

sense  of  being  overheard. 

At  first  I  inferred  that  I  had  spoken  aloud, 
and  turned,  I  surmise  abruptly,  to  my  com- 
panion. But  he  was  several  steps  behind  me, 
and  sh  nved  none  of  the  signs  of  an  eaves- 
dropper; ui  fact  he  was  looking,  not  toward 
me,  but  toward  the  mountafais.  He  halted 
beside  me,  but  still  continued  hi?  scrutiny, 
and  presently  shook  his  head  dolefully. 

"I  don't  sec  him  anywhere,"  he  sighed. 
"Do  you?" 

A  confusion  of  noises  responded  to  his 
words,  and  I  was  surprised  into  looking 
around  me.  We  had  passed  beyond  a 
{)romontory  which  extended  almost  to  the 
sea,  and  had  entered  a  vast  amphitheatre 
probably  formed  by  glacial  action.  I  do  not 
Mlppose  that  I  realized  w  features  at  the 
time,  but  I  can  see  them  clearly  now — a  half- 
circle,  closed  in  by  ramparts  of  sandstone  so 
hj^h  tiiat  mstmctively  I  threw  back  my  head 
to  observe  their  crests;  the  sea-wall  of  the 
glacier,  at  the  left,  a  greenish-blue  band, 
streaming  like  a  ribbon  to  the  opposite 
boundarKS  of  the  bay,  and  at  the  right,  above 
me,  the  towering  mass  of  earth  which  had 
interposed  itself  between  us  and  the  long 
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stretch  of  beach.  The  shore  of  the  amphi- 
theatre curvc<i  gracefully  itilaiul,  following  a 
line  in  general  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  clifTs; 
and  in  the  little  harbor  thus  produced  lay 
stranded  perhaps  a  doaen  icebergs,  derelicts 
driven  here  l)y  tides  or  winds  or  backwaters 
from  the  multitudinous  fleet  in  the  bay  just 
beyond.  We  had  almost  reached  the  irmer- 
most  limit  of  the  water,  and  .stood  near  the 
central  point  of  the  half-cirr!c,  opposite  the 
end  of  what  I  recognized  mechanically  as  a 
remarkably  fine  ocample  of  trap  dyke.  The 
ridge,  thinned  perhaps,  l)ut  ^ti^l  triumphantly 
existing,  after  the  struggle  with  ice  and  water 
which  in  the  course  of  ages  had  worn  away 
the  sandstone  around  and  above  it,  emerged 
from  the  level  near  the  he  ich,  rose  ahni]>Uy, 
a  dull  red  note  against  the  gray  circumfer- 
ence of  tiie  pit,  and  finally  disappeared  in 
the  side  of  the  plateau. 

Apparently  Green  had  watched  closely  the 
direction  of  my  eyes,  for  he  remarked  that 
this  had  been  the  scene  of  his  episode  with 
Hiller.  A-  lie  \va«;  s|>eaking  I  had  again  the 
sense  of  many  persons  close  at  hand,  and  at 
once  percdved  that  it  had  come  from  the 
echo,  which  deliberately  rejiroduced  every 
word  that  we  uttered,  and  every  crunching  of 
our  feet  in  the  sand. 

"This  is  where  he  stood,"  eiqdained  Green 
discnn-olatrly,  *'  tnit  there  are  no  sti^ns  of  htm. 
There's  Everest,  though,"  he  added  with  some 
reanimation  of  spirit. 

While  the  echo  was  exaspcratingly  repeal 
ing  "Everest,  Everest,"  I  surveyed  carefully 
the  floor  of  the  amphitheatre.  Except  for  a 
few  hints  of  green  where  grass  had  begun  to 
respond  to  the  encouragement  of  brooks  from 
the  melting  snow  above,  it  was  a  bare  tract  ot 
sand  and  rounded  stones.  A  mile  or  so  away, 
at  the  rip;ht,  moved  the  two  black  figures  of 
Denton  and  Everest,  making  their  slow  way 
around  the  base  of  the  promontory.  Against 
the  serene  immensity  of  the  clitT  they  looked 
ridiculously  insignificant;  I  had  the  sense  of 
watching  ants  sidling  along  the  foot  of  a 
wainscoting. 

I  supi>ose  that  the  weariness  of  the  loim 
walk,  and  the  discouragement  that  came  with 
Hillcr's  faUiu-e  to  keep  what  I  had  permitted 
mjrself  to  believe  might  turn  out  to  be  a  sort  of 
appointment,  had  its  effect  upon  my  features, 
for  happening  to  include  Green  in  ray  survey, 
I  was  almost  moved  to  laughter  by  his 
dismal  countenance,  which  must  have  been 
a  reflection  of  my  own.  It  was  evident 
that  his  spirits  had  fallen  with  the  failure  of 


Everest's  theory  that  Hiller  would  be  easy 
to  find. 

"Never  mind,  we'll  get  him,"  I  said. 

The  echoes  mocked  me,  and  perhaps  it  was 
fmrtly  in  defiance  of  them,  as  well  as  partly 
with  an  unformulated  design  of  doing  some- 
thing at  once,  that  1  turned  toward  the  beigs 
and  shouted  Killer's  name. 

I  had  grown  somewhat  accustomed  to  the 
idea  of  echoes,  but  I  was  by  no  means  pre- 
pared for  the  extraordinary  effect  that  my 
increase  in  volume  of  tone  produced.  It 
seemed  to  find  in  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  harbor  new  and  resfwnsive  surfaces;  from 
one  quarter  after  another  my  cry  came  back, 
imtil  the  whole  amjihitheatre  was  calling  for 
"Hiller!  Hiller!  Hiller!  Hiller!  Hiller!"  and 
even  after  the  chorus  ot  icebergs  outside  had 
taken  up  Uie  summons  and  were  transmitting 
'"Iller!  "Iller!  'Iller:"  to  the  Uttermost  parts 
of  the  bay,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  sound, 
sudden  rapid  exclamations  of  his  name 
snapped  out,  apparently  from  close  at  hand. 
That  svich  a  message  should  not  reach  him  in 
any  recess  was  inconceivable,  and  1  tiuned  to 
the  valley  with  a  feeling  almost  of  surety  that 
in  a  moment  he  would  spring  from  some  crev- 
ice in  the  dyke.  But  the  noise  lingered  away 
into  silence,  and  there  had  been  no  movement 
to  arrest  the  eye.  Everest  and  Denton  stood 
motionless,  plainly  startled  by  the  outer)-;  but 
for  theu-  suspension  of  movement,  the  valley 
remained  unchanged.  Green  had  made  a 

few  pace>  up  the  beach  and  was  bending  for- 
ward in  an  attitude  that  denoted  a  tensity  of 
attention.  After  the  last  murmur  had  van- 
ished, he  threw  out  his  hands  with  a  gesture  of 
dt  sy)air.  They  did  rot  fall  to  his  sides,  and 
in  a  moment  he  tiurned  upon  me  a  face  porten- 
tous with  a  new  idea.  In  some  way  or  otlwr, 
without  the  medium  (tf  xM^rd-,  I  realized  his 
thought,  and  hailed  the  icebergs  again  with 
"HeUo,  old  chap!"  Before  the  reply  had 
come  back  to  me  three  times,  it  was  inter- 
rupled,  or  rather  overwhelmed,  by  a  great 
roar.  I  faced  the  cliils  again  in  the  midst  of 
a  chaos  of  noises,  to  which  Green  added  a 
sh(.ut  of  "There  he  i^!"and  Hiller  leaped  into 
view,  at  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  He  was  a 
hundred  feet  above  us,  and  several  hundreds 
of  feet  away,  and  yet  his  bulk  loomed  majestic, 
even  in  the  mid-t  of  the  majesty  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  sun  shone  fuU  upon  him,  and 
against  the  gray  background  of  the  cliffs  his 
^e  ture-  v/ere  clearly  vbiblef  as  he  flung  his 
arms  to  and  iro. 
I  shall  never  know  whether  his  great  roar 
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meant  welcome  or  despair  or  sheer  animai 
rage;  whether  he  was  hastening  to  greet  us  or 

whether  he  was  ni<ihin^  to  annihihi.te  ip; 
whether  in  his  last  superb  gesture  he  widened 
his  arms  to  embrace  us  or  to  crush  us,  or 
whether  the  sweep  of  it  was  merely  the  extrav- 
agance of  a  suicidal  madman.  It  was  only 
for  a  moment  that  he  stood  there,  and  then  he 
sprang  forward  and  disappeared. 

I  have  always  hoped  that  he  made  a  great 
leap  to  meet  us.  If  he  had  surpassed  the 
cleft  in  tiie  dyke,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we 
found  him,  he  would  have  alighted  at  the 
rre'^t  of  an  rasy,  sloping  descent  to  the  beach. 
But  tho  summits  of  the  cleft  were  more  than 
a  giant's  leap  apart,  and  he  had  fallen  a  hun- 
dred feet. 

We  reached  him  almost  together,  Everest 
and  Denton  from  one  end  of  the  chasm, 

Green  and  I  from  tlir  oilu  r  trul.  Ho  lay  in- 
describably torn  and  broken  by  the  jagged 
rocks  upon  which  he  had  fallen.  Everest 
rushed  forward,  threw  himself  upon  him,  and 
strove  to  raise  him.  .iml  when  thi^  proved  to 
be  too  great  a  task  lor  his  strength,  bowed  his 
head  upon  the  head  of  the  dead  man,  in  a 
paro.\ysm  of  grief  or  despair. 

Denton  reached  him  before  we  did,  seized 
him  roughly  by  the  arm,  and  hauled  him  to 
hb  feet.  The  boy  stood  wavering  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then  faced  me  and  flung  out  his 
arms  with  a  gesture  so  like  the  last  gesture  of 
Hiller^s  that  I  fdt  my  heart  as  it  jumped. 

"It  w:is  the  darkness! "  he  shrieked.  "  Don't 
you  see? — the  darkness!  the  darkness!" 

For  an  instant  he  stood  challenging  me 
thus;  then  he  threw  hb  arms  forward  and 
mndc  a  plunging  step  toward  me.  1  thought 
that  he  was  falling,  and  sprang  to  catch  him; 
but  Green  was  quicker  than  I.  Before  I  had 
a  foot  ofT  the  ground  he  had  darted  past  me 
and  had  seized  Everest  around  the  waist.  He 
supported  the  kid  to  a  patch  of  grass  at  hand, 
hid  him  upon  it,  gave  him  a  knee  for  a  pillow, 
and  twisted  hb  ungainly  self  down  to  examine 
his  face. 

"Could  you  bring  some  water,  Dr.  Dahl- 

grcn?"  he  a^ked. 

I  filled  my  liask  at  a  j>ool  in  a  neighboring 
snow-bank,  and  Everest  gulped  the  water 
down.  The  coldnc?^.  of  it  did  him  good,  and 
he  tried  to  arise;  but  Cin  en  prevented  tb at, 
and  after  a  few  struggles  the  boy  gave  up. 
Hb  face  was  flushed,  and  hb  luuub  were 
dragging  out  tufts  oC  giasB  and  scatteting 
them  abroad. 

Denton  was  standing  motionless  beside  Hil- 


ItT,  and  I  cro>>ed  to  hirn.  He  was  not  look- 
ing at  HilU  r;  hi-  e\  e>  were  lifted  toward  the 
vacnm  y  !h  \>  »nd  the  clitTs.  When  I  spoke  hb 
name,  he  Ux)ked  at  roe  blankly. 

We*ve  got  to  get  him  to  headquarters,"  I 
suggested.  "I  don't  tnist  myself  in  medi- 
cine, and  I  want  the  doctor  to  see  him.  He's 
had  a  bad  shock,  and  I'm  alraiJ  ot  br.iiti 
fever." 

"Brain  fever?"  he  rcj>eated  confu>ed!\ , 
and  suddenly  his  eyes  were  alight  with  what 
seemed  like  wonderment.  He  stcwped  swiftly 
over  the  dead  man  and  toiu  hed  his  forehead. 
While  I  was  puzzling  over  this,  he  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  glared  at  me. 

' '  What  do  vou  mean  ?  he  shouted.  "  He's 
dead!     He's  dead!" 

I  had  a  light  upon  his  thought,  and  felt 
kinder  toward  him  for  hb  moment  of  hope. 

"Yes,"  I  a-ented  gently,  "he's  dead.  It 
wasn't  of  hinj  that  I  was  thinking.  Everest 
has  broken  down.  We  must  get  him  to 
headquarters.    Ih  needs  care." 

"Everest?"  in(|uired  Denton  v:ig^iely.  He 
cast  a  look  at  the  group  upon  the  grass.  "He's 
all  right,  isn't  he?  If  he  bn't,  you  and  Green 
get  him  to  headquarter-." 

He  walked  slowly  up  the  ravine.  "Some 
one  must  stay,"  he  threw  back  to  me. 

"Wait  a  moment,  Mr.  Denton,"  I  com« 
manded.  "We  can  do  nothing  here.  I'll 
send  my  jiarty  later.  It  will  need  all  ot  us  to 
attend  to  the  man  that  b  yet  alive. " 

He  paid  no  attention  to  me,  e.xcepf  to  shout 
something  of  which  I  caught  only  the  word 
"  foxes,"  and  seated  himself  upon  a  rock,  with 
his  back  toward  us.  I  turned  to  the  others. 
Cxreon  had  alloweil  l  .vere-t  to  -it  up,  and  bolh 
were  staring  at  me  in  consternation. 

"Never  mind,**  I  cried,  "we'll  get  to  head- 
quarters  by  oursel\e-,  and  I'll  -end  —  " 

Everest  interrupted  mc  with  a  slow  shake  of 
the  head. 

" No! "  he  grated  out.  "We  can't  go.  We 
can't  leave  liini — can  we,  Gn  en?" 
Green,  too,  solemnly  shook  his  head. 
"Guess  we'd  better  stay,"  he  sakl.  "As 

Denton  s  iy^,  there  m.u'  be  foxes."  Then  he 
startled  me  with  a  high-pitched  laugh. 

"  Guess  we  can  do  that  at  least  for  him," 
he  cackled. 

Everest  bnr  t  out  into  sobs,  and  sank  back 
against  Green's  shoulder.  Green  threw  an 
arm  about  him,  and  with  the  other  arm  mo- 
tioned me  to  go. 

I  left  them  to  guard  Killer  against  the 
foxes. 
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There  are  numerous  excuses  for  going  "slum- 
ming. "  One  may  simply  be  keeping  step  with  a 
passing  fad.  Or  one  may  be  actuated  by  an  idle 
and  somewhat  hesitant  curiosity.  Or  one  may 
like  to  accentuate  one's  own  blessings  by  the  jux- 
taposition of  contrasting  horrors.  Or  one  may  be 
passionately  possessed  either  by  an  omnivorous 
desire  to  understand  one's  fellow  humans,  or 
by  a  controlling  determination  to  help  them.  Of 
course  one  may  go  a-slununinf;  other  corporeally, 
among  the  tenements,  or  intellectually,  between 
covers.  Frank  Danb/s  "The  I Icart  of  a  Child " 
(Macmillan)  is  an  excurdon  that  falb  in  the  latter 
category,  and  offers  certain  inducements  to  each  of 
the  listed  clas.s<:s  of  excursionists.  Being  by  the 
aiuhur  of  "I'igs  in  Clover"  and  "Baccarat,** 
there  hangs  about  it,  by  as.socia)i(in.  a  certain  suej- 
grstion  of  naughtiness  that,  ha])j)iiy  unjustifie(l, 
is  not  without  its  potential  allurement.  Deal- 
ing, as  it  does,  with  the  underworld  of  the  London 
muac-halls,  the  grist  that  they  grind,  and  the  mill- 
stones with  which  they  grind  it,  it  otTersa  com- 
fortable sense  of  contrast  to  the  socially  secure. 
Leading  up,  as  it  does,  to  a  ronumtlc  but  credible 
ddnouement,  in  which  poetic  justice  and  the  pos.si- 
bilities  seem  for  the  nonce  to  join  hands,  it  affords 
an  opportunity  of  self-justitication  to  the  senti- 
mentally optimistic  who  imaj^inc  themselves  to  Ix; 
altruists,  finally,  in  the  objective  (as  opposed  to 
the  amUytical)  presentation  of  Sally  Snape  in  her 
progress  from  gutter-child  to  peeress;  in  the  silent 
but  none  the  less  persuasive  exposition  of  the  na- 
ture and  the  power  of  innate  guilelessness;  and  in 
the  rough-edged  realism  ol  its  horde  of  attendant 
characters,  the  novel  exdtes  and  repays  the  in- 
terest of  those  students  of  life  who  seek  in  the  crea- 
tive interpretations  of  others  the  verification  and 
cmichment  of  thdr  own  obsemitioti. 


Hut  our  slumming  opportunities  arc  by  no 
means  limited  to  Frank  Danby's  excellent  so- 
ciological romance  We  have,  in  addition  to 
slumming  in  the  slums,  the  chance  to  go  slum- 
ming in  societv  under  the  guidance  of  Nlr.  l'i)ton 
Sinclair  in  "the  Metropolis"  (Mofifat,  Yard), 
or  of  Miss  Louise  Maunsell  Field  in  "  Katharine 
Trevalyan"  (McClure).  We  are,  however,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  inclined  to 
be  "leary**  of  Mr.  Sindair's  guidance.  He 
brings,  with  the  best  intentions,  the  methods  of 
the  nature  faker  into  his  didactic  and  reforma- 
tory fiction.  That  is  to  say,  he  selects  from  a 
series  of  years  and  a  variety  of  obscn-ations  the 
most  startling,  stunning,  and  sensational  episodes, 
constructs  from  them  a  "tjrpical  case,"  and  im- 
agines that  afTidavits  as  to  the  exceptional  truth  of 
conifxjnent  instances  establish  the  habitual  truth 
of  the  resultant  combination.  He  is,  in  short,  a 
writer  of  experience,  directneaa»  and  foroefulness 
fn  whose  work  an  effective  verbal  restraint  masks 
a  headlong  and  intern j)erate  hal>it  of  (generaliza- 
tion and  judgment.  The  blend  is  dynamic,  but 
may  be  (ungeroos  both  in  the  cxagge  radon  of  its 
effect  and  in  the  revulsionary  aitathy  of  its  re- 
action. "The  Jungle"  aroused  a  popular  tur- 
moil; it  provoked  several  ofTicial  investigations;  it 
led  to  the  so-called  pure  food  lepislatio:i ;  hut  it 
has  left  us  more  or  less  indifferent  to  any  metliod 
of  sausage  manufacture  that  d(K-s  not  regard  rata 
and  laborers  as  raw  material.  "The  IVletropo- 
lis"  is  a  comjwnion  piece  to  "The  Jungle."  It 
pictures  the  opposite  end  of  the  social  spectnim, 
and  "shows  up"  society  as  sensationally  as  that 
volume  "showed  up"  the  stock-yards.  It  might, 
conceivably,  in  a  like  manner  overstimulate  our 
resentment  and  exhaust  our  sensitiveness.  But 
since,  after  all,  the  follies  of  the  ridi  are  only 
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important  as  they  bear  upon  the  miseries  of  the 
poor,  and  as  the  by-pnxluc  is  of  soc  itiy  affect  our 
appetites  less  intimately  than  the  output  of  the 
packing-house,  its  sensatioaalum  b  lucely  to  be 
the  chief  attracttOQ  of  "Tbe  Mctopolis"  and  its 
own  reward. 


Now  ii  hapiKUs  that  Society,  as  we  are  asked 
to  accept  it  by  Miss  Field  in  her  first  novel, 
"Katharine  Trevalyan,"  is,  if  arivtlilni;,  a  less 
edifying  spectacle  still.  And  the  fact  lliat  Miss 
Field  is  writing  from  "the  inside,"  while  Mr. 
Sinclair  has  been  challcn-^ed  on  the  ground  that, 
being  an  outsider,  he  can  boast  no  esoteric  au- 
thority, would  .seem  to  make  these  v. iluiiu  s  mu- 
tually corroborative.  But  the  fact  Is  that  Mi^ 
Field's  artistic  bias  is  even  more  patent  and  more 
disqualif>ing  than  Mr.  Sinclair's  socialisti<:  m 
tbusiasm.  She  writes  gracefully.  She  has  an 
ear  for  dialogue,  an  eye  for  movement  and  color, 
a  tnorc  than  (.nibryniiic  character-sense  I5ut  as 
yet  her  dramatic  instincts  are  wholly  melodra- 
matic; she  is  impatient,  if  not  incredulous,  of 
moral  ha!f-(onr^:  and  she  inclinis  <m  the  one 
hand  to  paint  the  lily  of  human  virtue,  and  on  the 
other  to  blacken  the  face  of  the  devil  Intent 
upon  presenting  Ju  r  hi  rultn-  in  llir  most  rnnren- 
tratcd  locus  oi  the  lilciary  limelight,  bin  has  iiul 
only  endowed  her  with  all  the  virtues  and  denied 
her  even  the  poor  vice  of  being  lovable,  but  has 
rigorously  excluded  from  her  social  entourage 
every  hint  of  heart,  hope,  happiness,  and  the  hu- 
manities. The  result  is  a  smal  I  coterie  of  shallow, 
spiteful,  and  debauched  vulgarians  whodo  duty  as 
Society,  with  a  large  S,  ami  amung  whom  Kath- 
arine appears,  as  Miss  Field  herself  expresses  it, 
like  **a  demoiselle  of  the  aneiem  regme  flung 
amidst  a  rabUe  of  the  Commune/' 


I  was  calling,  recently,  uptm  an  old  lady  whoat- 
home  looks  across  its  ancient  garden  upon  a  mill- 
dam  and  thr  open  ficld^;.  She  and  I  and  Sam  hfz, 
an  Iri^h  ^ticr  lull  of  years  and  dignity,  had  beeu 
renewing  old  acquaintance.  ''Sanchez, "  said  m/ 
friend,  "I  hear  your  disreputable  bwn  com- 
panion calling  to  you  from  lx*yond  the  hedge. 
Listen,"  she  said  to  me,  "do  you  hear  a  sort 
of  whining?  That  is  a  small  black  dog  who 
sometimes  takes  Sanchez  rabbit-hunttni;.  He 
Ii.LS  Ikch  forbidden  the  |)lace  under  ]K  nalty  of 
the  horsc-wbip,  so  now  he  telephones  liis  ap- 
pointments." And,  sure  enou|rh,  Sanchez,  with 
elahnrate  [loncliaLance,  rose,  strefi  hi  d,  sauntered 
to  the  eiid  of  llie  pia/za  and  s<ji  round  tlic  corner 
of  the  house.  In  a  few  minutes  we  saw  two 
■^pc'cks,  a  large  rv<\  and  a  small  lilai  k  one,  mak- 
ing acroiis  the  lields  ttjward  the  .sutnmcr  woods. 
"He'll  be  back  in  the  morning,"  said  Sanchez's 
mi.s(rcs.s,  "outwardly  shamefaced  and  bedrag- 
gled, but  inwardly  liappy."    Our  imaginations 


a»  much  like  setters.   They  dearly  love  to  run 

wild  now  anil  then;  to  break  training  and  cha.s<.' 
cross-country,  after  rabbits;  and  though  they 
seldom  start  off  on  thdr  own  initiattve,  the 
staidest  of  thoni  arc  not  proof  against  temptation. 
Mr.  Roy  Norton,  iu  "The  Vanishing  Fleets"  (,Ap- 
pleton),  calls  to  us  from  beyond  the  hedge  to  go 
with  him  on  a  Ia\vlcs.<;  r'.nd  oxriting  n:n  thmtigh 
the  thickets  of  the  unlikely  and  the  iiackwoods  of 
the  Impossible.  We  will  be  apt,  if  \\e  are  full  of 
ypars  nnd  dignity,  to  come  liack  a  bit  haog-doggf, 
but  the  run  will  liave  done  us  good. 


There  are  not  a  few  wlio  think  that  when  the 
accounts  come  to  be  balanced  and  the  literary 
profit  and  loss  of  our  day  and  generation  figured 
out  and  posted,  the  short  story  may  be  found  to 
have  been  tbe  most  characteristic  and  revealing 
product  of  the  time.  It  Is,  at  least,  our  own  in- 
vention and,  irrespect!\  e  of  its  ap{ieal  to  posterity, 
it  would  seem,  for  good  or  ill  repute,  to  be  our 
most  typical  contribution  to  the  art  of  fiction. 
Even  in  art,  however,  ffiero  holds  good  the  old 
adage  that  all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull 
boy;  and  a  cub  art,  tike  any  other  cub,  must  have 
full  freedom  to  cut  antics  and  try  its  powers  in 
inake-bclicve.  .\  volume  of  short  stories,  by 
Gouverneur  Morris,  recently  issued  and  called 
"The  Footprint"  (Scribner),is  full  of  this  mock- 
earnest  and  semi-playful  spirit — the  cub,  or  kitten, 
spirit;  alternately  all  claws  and  all  HufT,  shifting 
from  fierceness  to  roly-poly  with  bewilderii^  but. 
spontaneous  inconsequence.  The  title-tale  of 
"The  Footprint"  is  a  story  of  al>surd  but  snaky 
horror,  wakingly  impofisuble  but  with  all  the 
realism  of  a  nightmare.  "A  Carolina  Night's 
Dream"  is  as  rh^nn  nit  a  cameo  of  humor  and 
happiness  ai  <ine  could  wish  for.  "The  Little 
Heires-,"  fairly  drips  sugar.  .And  so  it  goes. 
Tliere  be  those  who  are  impatient  of  kittens.  They 
prefer  staid  cats  who  sit  calculably  on  their  al- 
lotted cushions  and  purr.  Let  such  pasB  on.  Mr.* 
Morris's  stories  ace  tor  us  others. 


There  is  a  distinction  between  the  lives  of  liter- 
ary n>en  and  men's  literary  lives.  15 'ifi  have 
their  seven  ages,  but  these  may  so  far  fail  to  syn- 
^ronize  that,  creatively,  a  man  may  be  an  octo- 
genarian  at  forty  or,  like  William  de  Morgan,  l>c 
trying  new  tools  at  tliree^ore  and  odd.  The 
signs,  however,  are  nmilar  in  both  cases.  In 
writing,  as  in  hving,  .some  grow  cralibcd  an  i 
cantankerous;  others  mellow  n\rc\y,  like  winter 
apples,  with  a  tang  of  ddcr  in  their  wisdom;  and 
sf)mc,  still  young  in  heart,  grow  garrulous  and 
never  know  it.  Come  to  think  of  it,  it  is  a  good 
many  years  since  F.  Marion  Crawford  came  back 
from'  the  Ilast  with  "Mr.  Isaacs,"  and  won  our 
familiar  friendship  and  the  informal  freedom  of 
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our  Bbnuy  tables.  He  had,  as  the  saying  is,  a 
way  with  him.  When  he  dropped  in,  we  gathered 
round  and  hung  spellbound  upon  his  latest  tale  of 
Second  Avmue  or  modem  Rome.   He  still  has  a 

way  vdth  him,  and  scawn  by  season  wc  still  wel- 
come liim  U>th  fur  his  own  and  fur  old  sake's  sake. 
But  the  Crawford  of  "Marietta"  and  "Arethusa" 
is  not  the  Crawford  of  "Saradnosca"  and  "The 
Ralstons. "  He  is,  there  is  no  denying  it,  growing 
more  than  a  little  gray  on  his  story-tclUng  temples 
In  bis  latest  novel,  "The  Prima  Donna"  (Mac- 
millan),  a  story  of  to-day  and  a  sequel  to  his 
"Fair  Margaret,"  he — well,  he  wanders.  There 
arc  times  when  one  feds  that  he  is  intent  upon 
tmdng  the  corroding  influence  of  success  on  a  fine 
character.  Again,  one  com  ludes  tlial  lie  is  writ- 
ing a  detective  stojj.  In  the  end  one  looks  back 
upon  the  book  (as  I  once  heard  an  old  Lake  cap- 
tain  say  that  he  looked  upon  watermelon)  as  a 
mouthful  of  fog. 


Nobody,  so  far  as  T  kno^%  ha?  ever  discovered 
by  what  subconscious  instinct  or  telepathic  im- 
pulse all  small  boys,  at  certain  seasons,  take  '  < 
playing  marbles;  nor  to  what  agcnqr  of  inft^c- 
Hon  is  due  the  hay-fever  of  peg-top  that  follows; 
nor  wliy,  later  on,  the  sidewalks  simultaneously 
break  out  into  an  eruption  of  bop-scutch  chalk- 
marks.  We  used,  I  remember,  to  regard  the  se- 
quence simply  as  a  law  of  nature.  Something  of 
the  same  mysteriousucss  seems  to  envelop  the 
coming  and  going  of  Uteraiy  and  intellectual 
obsessions.  It  is  finly  a  few  years  ago  that  all  the 
novelislis  at  once  were  writing  historical  romance. 
More  recently  all  the  philosophers  have  been 
devoting  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  sex. 
From  Vienna  and  Chicago  and  intermediate  cen- 
ters of  six-culative  science  we  have  had  ".Sex 
and  Character,"  "Sex  and  Society,"  "1  he  Psy- 
chology of  Sac,  "and  other  works.  The  game  has 
been  interesting  and  hotly  contested,  i'liyslolcj- 
gists,  psychologists,  misogynists,  and  idealists 
have  taken  part  in  it  The  ahr  has  been  full  of 
biological  inforpnces  and  evolutionary  hypdhtses. 
And  now  comes  Mr.  Emmet  Densmore  wiili  an 
offer  to  act  as  umpire.  It  is  an  excellent  sugges- 
tion. The  game  is  alK>ut  over  fi  tr  thi.s  time.  Peg- 
top  can't  last  for  ever,  llup  scotclj  will  soon  be 
overdue.  It  is  really  worth  while  to  take  stock 
and  see  what  pet  ideas  have  had  pieces  chipped 
out  of  them,  and  what  staunch  old  theories  have 
been  .split  o|H  n.  Mr.  Densmore  calls  his  volume 
"Sex  Equality"  (Funk  &  Wagnalls).  He  re- 
views die  arguments  in  turn,  and  without  appar- 
ent bias  certainly  without  offensive  partisansnip^ 


sums  up  the  debate.  The  book  is  a  refreshing  ex- 

ample  of  how  lucidly  non-technical  a  technically 
competent  gentleman  can  be  upon  occasion. 


OTHER  BOOKS 

"Leaves  from  the  Note  Books  of  Lady  Dmrothy 

Nevill"  (Macmiihin).  A  second  volume  of  remi- 
niscences edited  by  Ral; 'i  Neviil  and  touching 
with  a  peculiar  but  pleasant  naivet<!  upon  all 
sorts  of  early-  and  mid- Victorian  affairs. 

"The  Affair  at  Pine  Court"  (Lippincott).  A 
<;tory  of  exciting  events  at  an  Aciirondack  liouse- 
ixirty,  told  with  considen^e  verve  by  Ncbon  Rust 
GUbert 

"The  New  American  Type"  (Houghton,  Mif- 
flin). A  volume  of  essays,  critical  and  commcn- 
talive,  by  Henry  D.  Sedgwick,  who  is  one  of  the 
three  or  four  American  pmctitioners  of  this  de- 
iightful  art 

The  Judgment  of  Eve"  (Harper).  One  of 
the  novelettes  with  which  Miss  May  Sinclair  oc- 
canonally  accentuates  (by  contrast)  the  glow  of 
"The  Divine  Fire."  This  is  a  matter-of-fact 
recital  of  one  white  woman's  burden  in  middle- 
class  English  life. 

"The  Management  of  a  City  School"  (Mac- 
millan).  A  discussion  of  modem  educational 
problems  from  the  stand{>oint  nf  the  princIjKil, 
and  a  work  that  will  repay  the  attention  of  parents 
as  well  as  tcadiers  and  others  in  auUiority. 

"Home  from  Sea"  (Houghton,  MifHin).  .\ 
volume  of  short  stories  by  Cieorge  S.  Wasson, 
whose  "Cap'n  Simeon's  Store"  contained  so  Iife< 
Hke  a  record  of  Maine  coast  ^pes  and  thdr  {dio- 
.'^yncrasies.  These-  talcs  are  shaviogB  ffom  the 
same  work-bench. 

".\  Princess  of  Intrigue"  f Putnam'^.  A  biog- 
raphy <»f  .\nne  Gt  rievieve  dc  iiourbon,  Duchessc 
de  Longueville  (1619-1679),  and  the  social  history 
of  her  day,  in  two  interesting  volumes  by  H.  Nod 
Williams. 

"In  Korea  with  Marquis  Ito"  (Scribner). 
George  Trumbull  Ladd's  account  of  a  semi-offi- 
cial \isit  t'l  K'trea,  to  which  is  added  a  much  more 
interesting  and  valuable  discussion  of  the  his^ 
torical,  political,  and  leligioiis  condition  of  the 
country. 
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UNDER  THE  SPREADING 
CHESTNUT  TREE 


EDITOR'S  Note.— A  g^d  story  U  a  treasurt.and.  lite  other  ir,\ious  things.hard  to  find.  Our  readcrscan  assist  us, 
if  tkff  vill.  by  setuHmgrngf  ameedotts  Iktyfimd  tmat  sttm  to  ilum  t;.  >./.  TAoiurA  iht  tign  it  tkt  Ckettmut  Tree.  m»  $t«rf 
Is  tarred  by  its  youth,  jtu  younger  the  better.  We  skalt  gladly  pay  far  available  enet,  Addrett  edl  mmm«rit>tt  t» 
"The  Cketttust  Tree."'  enelosimt stamped,  addressed cnveltpt. 


Wliether  or  not  Samuel  Ck-mens  knows  it,  an 
ag^t  once  called  uiKm  Mark  Twain  and  souijbt 
tomterest  him  in  life  insurance.  At  tirst  he  talked 
wdl;  then,  having  exhausted  alt  of  hisargumcnts, 
he  merely  talked.  Mark  Twain  yawned  slightly 
and  became  reminded  as  follows: 

"Some  years  ago  in  Ilarii'ord,  wc  all  went  to 
church  one  hot,  sweltering  nij|ht  to  ^ear  the  an- 
nual refxjrt  of  Mr.  Hawley,  a  aty  missionary  who 
went  around  finding  {X'ople  who  needed  help  and 
didn't  want  to  ask  for  it.  He  told  of  the  life  in 
oellare,  where  poverty  resided;  he  gave  instances 
of  the  heroism  and  devotion  of  the  poor.  When  a 
man  witii  millions  gives,  he  said,  we  make  a  great 
deal  of  noise.  It's  a  noise  in  the  wrong  place,  for 
it's  the  widow's  mite  that  counts.  Well,  Ilawlcy 
worked  mc  up  to  a  great  i)itch.  I  could  hardly 
wait  for  him  to  get  through.  I  had  $400  ill  my 
pocket.  I  wanted  to  give  that  and  borrow  more  to 
give.  You  could  sec  greenlxicks  in  ever)'  eye.  But 
instead  of  passing  the  plate  then,  he  kept  on  talk- 
ing and  talking  and  talking,  and  as  be  talked  it 
grew  hotter  and  hotter  and  hotter,  and  we  grew 
sk'i  picr  and  sleepier  and  sleepier.  My  enthusi- 
asm went  down,  down,  down,  down — $100  at  a 
clip— until  finally,  when  the  plate  did  come 
around,  I  stole  ten  cents  out  of  it.  It  all  goes 
to  show  how  a  little  thing  like  dlis  can  lead  to 
crime." 


One  Fourtli  of  July  night  in  London,  the  Em- 
pire Music  Hall  advertised  sjxcial  attractions  to 
American  visitors.  All  over  the  auditorium  the 
Union  Jack  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  enfolded 
one  another,  and  at  the  interludes  were  heard 


"Yankee  Doodle"  and  "Hail.  Columbia,"  while  a 

quartet  sang  "Down  upon  the  Suwanee  River." 
•Altogether  an  occasion  to  swell  the  heart  of  the 
e.xiled  jatriot.  Then  came  the  turn  of  the  Human 
Encycloiwdia,  who  advanced  to  the  front  of  the 
stage  and  announced  himself  ready  to  answer, 
sight  unseen,  all  questions  the  audience  might 
propound.  A  vo  Uey  of  queries  was  fired  at  him, 
and  the  Encyclopcelia  breathlessly  told  the  dis- 
tance of  the  earth  fn  Mars,  the  number  of  bones 
in  the  human  skeleton,  of  sc^uare  miles  in  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  and  other  equally  important  facts. 
There  was  a  brief  pause,  in  which  an  .\merican 
stood  up.  "What  great  event  tt>ok  place  July  4, 
1776?"  he  propounded  in  a  loud,  glad  voice. 

The  Human  Kiicvclopcdia  glared  at  him.  "Tli' 
hincident  you  speak  of,  sir,  was  a  hinfamous  houl- 
lage." 


Long,  long  ago,  in  the  clays  before  certain 
Maine  laws  were  laws,  a  man  named  Wing  fur- 
nished "accommodation  for  man  and  beast"  at  ' 
his  inn  at  Middle  Granville.  He  was  very  deaf,  i 
almost  as  deaf  as  his  chief  crony  Fkh,  the  village 
painter.  One  day  when  Wing  and  Fi>h  were 
both  sitting  in  the  tap-room  a  traveler  from  the 
South  dropped  in  to  inqtiive  the  distance  to 
Brandon. 

"Urandy?"  said  the  host,  jumping  to  his  feet. 
"  Yes,  I've  got  some."   He  placed  a  decanter  of  j 
the  ]»recious  lluid  on  the  counter. 

"You  misunderstood  me,  sir,"  said  the  .stran- 
ger.   "I  asked  how  far  it  was  to  Brandon." 

"They  call  it  pcct^  good  brandy,"  Wing  as- 
sured hun.  '*Wttl  you  take  sugar  with  it?" 
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The  traveler  tu  med  in  despair  to  Fish.   "  Mine 

ho-.t  «rms  to  Ik.-  hard  of  lirarinp.    Will  yoU 
kindly  td!  me  how  tar  it  is  to  Brandon?" 
"Thank  you/*  said  Fish.  **1  dont  caie  if  I 

do!" 

The  stranger  treated  and  fled. 


At  a  dinner  given  by  the  prime  minister  of  a 
tittle  kingdom  on  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  a  dis- 
tin^fshed  diplomat  complained  to  hb  host  that 

the  niinistor  of  justice,  who  had  been  sitting  on  his 
left,  had  stolen  his  watch. 

*'Ah,  he  dioiddn't  have  done  that/'  said  the 
pr  l  me  minister  in  tones  of  annoyance.  "I  will  get 
ii  hack  for  you.*' 

Sure  enough,  toward  the  end  of  the  evening 
tho  \va((  h  \va?!  rrtumcd  to  its  owner. 

"And  uliat  did  lu-  say  i' "  asked  the  diplomat. 

"Sh-h, "  cautioned  the  host,  glancing  anxiously 
about  him.  ' '  He  doesn't  know  that  1  have  got  it 
b«:k." 


"Where  are  you  goin',  ma?"  askcd  the youi^ 
est  of  the  live  cliildrcu. 

"  I'm  going  to  a  surprise  party,  my  dear,"  an- 
swered the  mother. 

"Are  we  all  goin',  too?" 

"Xo,  dear    Vdu  weren't  invited." 

After  a  few  moments'  deep  thought: 

*'Say,  ma,  then  don't  you  think  th^d  be  bts 
more  surprised  if  you  did  take  us  aU  ?** 


Marshall  Field,  3rd,  accordit^  to  a  story  now 
going  the  rounds,  bids  fair  to  become  a  very  cau- 
tious business  man  when  he  f^rows  up.  .Approach- 
ing an  old  lady  in  a  Lakevvood  liutel,  he  said: 

"Can  you  crack  nuts  ?  " 

"Xo,  dear,  "  the  old  lady  replied.  "I  lost  all 
my  teeth  ages  ago. " 

"Then,"  requested  Master  Field,  extending 
two  hands  full  of  pecans,  "please  bold  these  while 
I  go  and  get  SMue  more. " 


"Alert?"  repeated  Senator  Hopkins  when 

questioned  corutriiinp;  one  of  liis  colleapucs. 
"Why,  hc'a  as  alert  and  clever  ihc  Aurora 
bridegroom  I  heard  of  the  other  day.  You  know 
how  bridegrooms  starting  off  on  their  honey- 
moons have  a  way  of  forgetting  all  alxjut  their 
brides  and  buying  tickets  only  for  thein>el\e>? 
Well,  that's  what  this  Aurora  bridegroom  did. 
And  when  his  wife  ssid  to  htm,  'Why,  John,  you 
only  bought  one  ticket,'  he  answered  without  a 
moment's  hesitation:  'By  Jove,  you're  right, 
dear!  Pd  foqsotten  mysdf  entiidyr" 


A  Mormon's  wife,  coining  down-stairs  one 
morning,  met  the  physidatt  who  was  attending 

her  husband. 

"Is  he  very  Ul?"  she  asked  anxiously. 

"He  is,"  replied  the  physician.  "I  fear  that 
the  end  is  not  far  off." 

"Do  you  think,"  she  asked  hesitatingly,  "do 
you  think  it  proper  that  I  should  be  at  his  bed- 
side during  his  last  moments?" 

"Yes.  But  I  advi.^  you  to  hurry,  madam. 
The  best  pUces  arc  already  being  taken." 


The  en  t  e  r  I  »r  isi  ng  ni  anager  of  a  lit  tic  lyric  theatre 
in  northern  Pennsylvania  believes  in  profiting  by 
the  misfortunes  oi  others.  One  day  he  displayed 
the  foUowtng  sign  m  bis  house: 


DO  HOT  SHOXE 

REUKMBF.R  THE  IROQUOIS  FIRE 


So  great  was  the  efficacy  of  this  that  before  the 
end  of  the  week  lie  put  up  another: 


so  NOT  snr 

aEIIEKBEa  THC  JOHNSTOWN  FLOOD 


A  believer  in  organised  chari^  dtes  the  fol- 
lowing as  an  esotmple  of  niscuiccted  tender- 
heartedness: 

A  very  benevolent  but  absent-minded  old  gen- 
tleman, itdii^  in  his  carriage  one  hot  July  day, 
noticed  a  toad  in  the  dusty  road  gasping  witli 
the  heat.  In  the  kindness  of  his  heart  he  climbed 
down,  tendnfy  moved  the  poor  toad  into  the 
shade  of  his  carriatrc,  and  then,  thorou<^hIy  .sat- 
isfied with  his  good  deed,  climbed  up  again  and 
drove  on. 


EzekicI,  a  Florida  darky,  had  no  stockings, 
so  the  night  before  Christmas  he  hung  his  trousers 
in  the  chimney  of  the  tumble-down  shack  that 
he  calls  home.  Christmas  morning  a  Northern 
lady,  calling  at  the  cabin  with  some  presents  for 
the  family,  was  greeted  by  Ezekiel's  doleful  hce 
jjrotruding  I'rotn  a  narrow  opening  in  the  door. 
After  wishing  him  a  merry  .Christmas,  the  lady 
asked  him  what  presents  he  had  received. 

".\h  reckon  Ah  must  have  got  er  nigg^," 
said  Ezekiel.    ".Niah  pants  is  gpne." 


"  Waiter,"  s^ild  a  traveler  !n  a  railroad  n  stau- 
rant,  "  did  you  say  I  bad  twenty  minutes  to  wait 
or  that  it  was  twenty  minutes  to  eight?  " 

"  Naythcr.  Oi  s;u*d  ye  ha<l  (winty  minutes  to 
ate,  an'  thot's  ail  ye  did  have.  Yer  train's  just 
gone." 
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THE   RIDGWAY  COMPANY 

Erman  J.  RiDGWAY,  President  Joux  O'IIara  Cosgrave,  Wm.  L.  Jen-ninos,  Sec' y  and  Treat. 
Ray  Bkown,  Ah  Dinttor  EdUer  Robkkt  Fbotrimghaic,  Aiv.  Mgr, 

31  BAST  17TR  8TRBBT,  HEW  YORK  OtY 


WITH  "EVERYBODY'S"  PUBLISHERS 


WE  bound  a  yellow  insert  in  the  body 
of  the  June  Everybody's,  headed 
"A  Favor— and  the  Price."  Per- 
haps you  read  it.  in  it  we  asked  our  friends 
to  help  us  swing  fifteen  hundred  shares  of  The 
Ridg\vay  Company  stock.  It  took  iic'r\e 
(both  kind?)  lo  make  that  rer}iiest,  and  after 
making  it  we  put  in  several  mighty  anxious 
days.  Would  our  friends  understand?  Could 
we  lean  on  their  friendship  so  hard  and  not 
strain  it  ?  Was  it  another  mistake  ?  You  know 
the  doubts  that  come  trooping  in  after  an  im- 
portant decision.  We  had  them  all.  It  was 
no  use  shooing  them  nway:  bai  k  they  would 
come,  bringing  their  ancestors. 

Then  one  of  our  good  friends  heard  about 
the  proposed  insert  and  called  us  on  the 
'phone: 
"Is  it  true  about  the  insert?" 
"Yes." 

"Is  it  ton  late  tn  stop  it  ?" 
"Yes;  don't  you  think  it  the  right  thing  lo 
do?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "it  doe^i't  remind  me  (^f 
J .  Pierpont  Morgan, "  and  rang  ofif .  We  took 
the  afternoon  off  to  play  golf— and  it  rained. 
Things  were  coming  our  w  ay— not. 

We  never  rememln-r  to  have  expcriein  ed  a 
cloudier  week,  weatherwi^jc  and  otherwise. 
On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  issue  of  the  June 
number  we  came  down  to  the  office  early, 
and  found  a  check  for  tv. o  shares  of  stocky 
from  Boston.  The  magazine  must  have 
reached  one  btend  a  day  early.  But  tfie 
cloud?  hting  around  all  that  day.  We  could 
not  get  it  out  of  our  minds  that  this  insert  was 
to  be  a  supreme  test  of  our  standing  with  our 
readers.  Do  they  believe  in  us?  Do  they 
care  enough  to  wish  to  help  us?  Do  they  ap- 
preciate that  we  are  really  and  eanmtfy  striv- 


ing to  make  the  magazine  a  power  for  the 
Common  Good  ?  If  they  do  not  believe,  caxe, 

appreciate,  it  mu--t  Ik-  that  we  have  not  done 
our  work  right,  that  we  have  failed  some- 
where. But  praise  be,  they  do  believe  and 
care  and  appreciate.  We  have  overwhelming 
evidence  of  it.  Nothing  in  our  business 
exiierience  has  so  enheartened  us  as  the  re- 
sponse to  the  yellow  insert. 

Beginning  with  the  day  follow  inp;  the  day  of 
issue,  it  has  literally  poured  a  white  rain  of 
compliments  and  checks  and  kindness.  And 
though  the  money  is  greatly  appreciated,  we 
had  gotten  ourseh  es  into  such  a  stew  worry- 
ing about  how  we  stood  with  our  readers,  and 
fearing  lest  they  might  think  we  were  presum« 
ing  in  our  relation  whh  them,  that  the  com- 
pliments and  kindness  and  the  assurances  that 
you  do  care  make  us  almost  forget  the  money. 
We  shall  reply  to  every  letter,  and  we  take 
this  occasion  to  acknowledge  the  ones  we  did 
not  receive — the  thoughts  that  many  of  you 
had  and  did  not  have  time  to  express  on 
|>a[>er.  We  are  wound  up  for  five  years  more 
if  we  do  not  receive  another  "khid  word"  iu 
all  that  time.  Folks,  we  are  proud  of  you. 
Proud  to  work  for  you.  You  know  an  honest 
worker,  and  your  reward  is  kingly.  Tt  is  a 
privilege  to  live  in  the  same  world  with  you— 
big,  splendid,  warm-hearted  that  you  are, 
God  love  you. 

BREAD  AND  BUTTER 

We  are  UTiting  this  on  May  2-th,  seven 
days  after  the  June  number  went  on  sale. 
Too  early  to  tell  surely  how  the  stock  is  going 
to  sell.  We  have  scarcely  had  time  to  hear 
from  California.  We  will  give  you  the  facts, 
and  you  can  make  your  own  prediction.  We 
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are  impressed  with  the  showing,  and  gratiticd, 
but  the  thing  we  are  elated  over  is  the  unmis- 
takable proof  our  readers  have  given  us  that 
thfv  are  with  us.  Talk  about  money  in  the 
same  connctliun  seems  almost  a  .sacrilege. 
We  started  out  losdl  stock,  however — a  bread- 
and-butter  problem  that  brings  us  back  to 
earth — ^and  we  shall  see  it  through.  Vou  will 
be  intmsted  in  the  business  end  of  that  cir- 
cular. If  we  needed  any  confirmation  of  our 
opinion  of  the  value  of  E\TRYnonY's  as  an  ad- 
vertising medium,  we  gul  it.  la  addition, 
there  were  friends  who  wished  lo  help  us  and 
thought  they  could  not,  but  did  with  the 
letters  they  have  written  to  us  in  the  past 
seven  days. 

During  these  first  seven  days  we  have  re- 
ceived in  cash  $31,300.  In  addition  to  that, 
we  have  requests  from  our  readers  asking  us 
to  reserve  for  them  $12,500  worth  of  the  stin  k. 
Thev  made  ihe-e  resen'atinn^  because  their 
money  was  not  immediately  available.  Inas- 
much as  many  of  the  savings-banlcs  pay  their 
interest  on  July  ist,  we  have  agreed  to  malcea 
definite  rc^^erv  ation  for  them  until  July  15th. 

As  the  siluaiion  stands  at  the  end  of 
seven  days,  we  have  sold  $43,700  worth 
of  the  ^tin  k,  but  that  does  not  hcf^n  to 
tell  the  story.  You  may  remember  that  in 
the  insert  we  aslced  our  friends  to  write  for 
further  information  if  they  desired  it.  We 
are  replying  to  these  inquiries  as  fast  a-  we 
can.  Tliere  is  no  means  of  knowing  exactly 
how  mut  h  money  they  represent.  If  our  an- 
swers to  the  inquiries  are  s;iti^f:u  tory,  it  is  con- 
ceivable they  may  represent  even  more  than 
we  have  received  in  cash.  The  subscriptions 
and  reser\-ations  and  inquiries  will,  of  course, 
continue  for  a  lt>ng  time. 

Obliged  as  we  are  to  go  to  press  for  the  J  uly 
number  at  once,  we  are  in  a  quandary  as  to 
what  to  do  next:  whether  to  wait  nnd  see 
what  the  complete  results  of  the  running  of 
the  insert  will  be,  or  whether  to  run  another 
insert  in  the  July  number  to  make  sure  that 
the  entire  amount  we  wi-^h  to  plart  i>  sul)- 
scribed.  It  Is  almost  too  iiiucli  lu  expect  liial 
all  of  it  will  he  subscribed  through  just  one 
insert.  If  we  decide  to  ntn  the  in.sert,  you 
will  find  it  between  pages  88  and  89  of 
the  text. 

If  you  wish  some  of  the  sttxk  or  wish  to 
make  a  definite  rc>ervatinti,  we  would  advise 
that  you  write  us  iiiuncdiately.  We  cannot 
pn>mise  that  there  will  be  any  left  on  June 
20th,  when  this  number  goes  on  the  Stands. 
Probably  there  will  be  some  left. 


BEAUTIFUL  HANDS 

"Mr.  RiuuwAY:  I  am  reading  with  exceeding 
interest  Mr.  GaHand'^s  Shadow  World  expen* 

cnces,  finding  the  second  instahnent  more  ahst^rb- 
ing  than  ihc  first;  bul  t>d},  where  did  thuse  m)*stic 
hands  c<>nie  from  which  adorn  the  mystic  table 
on  the  Nfay  rmrr^  Thvy  arc  photoi,'rai)hs  all 
right — no  arust  would  ever  ilraw  a  hand  like 
those— but  who  sat  for  them  ?  There  isn't  one  of 
them  that  doesn't  look  as  if  it  could  yank  the  astral 
lx)dy  off  its  perch  and  sf)ank  it  into  spectral  sub- 
mission. The  ]>>i  t  s.'iys;  '  I  nsei  ti  hands  delay 
the  coming  of  what  oft  seems  close  in  ken,'  but 
these  are  not  that  kind.  They're  in  the  open  and 
built  to  grab  any  old  spirit  and  jnish  it  along.  But 
maybe  it  is  the  camera's  fault.    What  ? 

"W.  J.  Lamfxon." 

Did  those  hands  on  our  May  cover  strike  . 
you  as  they  did  Mr.  Lampton  ?  We  should 

regret  to  he  obliged  to  admit  that  thev  nrc 
bad  a.s  he  paints  them,  because — well,  because 
they  are  oiur  hands,  you  know.  Our  staS 
posed  for  them.  We  are  half  tempted  to 
offer  anyone  live  dollars  who  picks  out  the 
art  director's.  Of  ail  the  villainous-looking 
— but  we  must  not  give  you  a  hint.  All 
tho.'ie  hands  hmk  l)eauiiful  to  us.  You  may 
recall  the  lines  in  vogue  several  years  ago 
about  "  mother's  hands 

Sueh  beautiful,  Ix-auti/ul  bands! 
They're  neither  white  nor  small, 
And  you,  I  know,  would  scarcely  think 
That  they  are  fair  at  all  " 

and  several  verses  more  ti^  t!ie  ofTcct  that 
mother's  hands  are  Ijcautifui  l^ecause  they  do 
all  sorts  of  things  for  us.   Do  you  believe  it  7 

PIERPONT  AGAIN 

Responsibility  for  other  people's  money  is 
bound  to  make  an  honest  man  conservative. 
That  is  probably  why  bankers  as  a  class  are 
such  proverbial  wet  blankets. 

"  Eav  Claire,  Wis.,  May  99,  1908. 

"  Krman  J.  RmcwAv,  N.  Y. 

"Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  please  fin<l  draft  for 
$500.00  for  five  shares  of  stock  of  Everybody's 
Magazine,  as  per  your  May  4th  *  ad.* 

"  I  asked  the  jtresident  of  one  of  the  banks 
about  this,  and  he  said  if  you  could  pay  lo^^ 
Pierpont  Monan  would  take  the  whole  lot. 
But  I  am  sending  this  just  the  same. 

Yours,  etc.,  A.  T.  H." 

Our  banker  friend  has  hit  his  finger  in- 
stead of  the  nail.  We  have  three  offers  for 
the  whole  lot  and  two  for  the  entire  property. 
Now,  whv  do  yon  siij>pnse  Wall  Street  would 
like  to  control  Everybody's  Magazine? 
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hen  the  Sun 
Red  Hot 


and  you  and  your  collar  are  limp 
as  rags;  when  your  mouth  and  throat 
are  the  only  dry  spots  on  you  and  you 
are  very,  very  thirsty,  there's  just  one 
thing  to  do — 


Drink 


cca 


It  will  freshen  you  up — please  your  palate  and  quench 
your  thirst  as  no  other  liquid  will. 

« 

Delicious— Refreshing— Wholesome 
Thirst-Quenching 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  PANKOW 

By  GEORGE  WOODRUFF  JOHNSTON 

Illustrations  by  Blaiiche  Greer 


YOUR  Royal  Highness,"  said  General 
von  Kamj)f  in  a  loud,  monotonous  voice, 
as  if  addressing  a  large  and  distant  body 
of  soldier)":  "Your  Royal  Highness,  the  dis- 
{x)sition  of  your  troops  is  most  unwise  and  im- 
proper. Your  left  flank  is  entirely  unpro- 
tected— is  in  the  air,"  and  he  looked  with 
stem  disfavor  at  the  troops  of  leaden  s<)ldiers 
on  the  table.  "It  was  to  a  precisely  similar 
condition  of  affairs  that  it  became  my  duty 
to  call  the  attention  of  your  sainted  grand- 
father (»n  the  ver)-  eve  of  the  battle  of  Tan- 
kow.  His  Majesty,  lending  his  august  ear 
to  my  humble  counsels,  intrusted  me  with  the 

Cotyrieht.  IWS.  by  The  Ridg-u  ay 


honor  of  remedying  the  defect,  which  I  did, 
with  the  hel[)of  the  dragoons  of  the  guard,  by 
driving  off  some  of  the  enemy's  artillery  and 
temporarily  occupying  a  most  desirable  jjosi- 
tion. 

"I  will  not  deny  that  the  skirmish  was 
sharp," — one  of  the  general's  white-gloved 
hands  strayed  as  if  insensibly  toward  a  blaz- 
ing star  pinned  on  his  breast— "but  the  rest 
was  easy.  Wmr  grandsire  at  once  secured 
the  [Mjsition  jK-rmanently,  crumpled  up  the 
e.\|)osed  wing  of  the  opposing  forces  with 
great  slaughter,  and  achieved  an  ovenvhelm- 
ing  victor}-.    Considering  how  often  and  how 

Company.   All  rights  resentd. 
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carefully  I  have  gone  over  with  you  ewrv  <\v 
tail  of  the  campaign  thai  en<U'<l  at  J^ankuw 
— Pankow,  name  ever  glorious  in  the  history 
of  our  country!  I  am  surpriscil,  nay,  I  am 
shorked,  T  am  f^rit  vr<i  lli.it  \  i 'U  do  not  at  om  c 
sec  the  vveukuo?  of  your  present  dispt)sitions. 
Unless  your  op|x>nent  be  devoid  of  aU  militaiy 
sense,  he  will  attack  immediately  and  your 
army  will  be  dei  imated." 

General  von  Kampf — bald,  wrinkled, 
bristly,  rigid — fixed  his  ro>al  highnos,  the 
crnwn  prince,  with  a  <  >>]d  bhu-  eve,  ,(n<l  l>i  >v.  rd 
stilily  with  much  creaking  of  joint-s,  belts,  and 
buckles. 

'"Decimated!"'  breathed  the  crown 
prince,  timid!} ,  Ifioking  no  higher  than  the 
toes  of  the  general's  martial  boots.  ■"Dec- 
imated?* What  does  'dedmated'  mean,  if 
you  please,  your  excellency  ?'* 

"'To  decimate,'"  replied  General  von 
Kampf,  "is  to  put  out  of  action  ten  per  cent, 
of  your  enemy's  efTectives.  Such  is  its  profx  r 
meaning;  a  good  ollicer  knows  no  other.  To 
him  the  verl)  'to  decimate'  has  no  pa.-i^ive 
voice.  As  ap[>lied  to  you,  however,  it  is  to  be 
<»venvhclmed,  demolished,  annihilated,  oblit- 
erated— in  short,  to  be  abM>lutely  extin- 
guished, for  that  is  what  undoubtedly  will 
befall  your  command.  Had  you  been 
attentive  to  my  teachings,  you  would  have 
re-^ted  \uur  left  wing  on  tliis  river,  which,  as 
I  ha\e  repeate<lly  told  you,  is  too  deep  to 
ford,  too  wide  for  any  shot  to  traverse,  and 
too  rapid  to  bridge.  Then  you  would  have 
been  safe.  As  it  is,  you  arc  utterly  and 
irretricvalily  lost!" 

I.ii>t !  The  crown  prince  cast  one  appeal- 
ing glance  at  Gcnend  von  Kampf,  the  chief 
of  his  household,  l>ut  saw  nothing  on  the 
har-li  face  of  that  dii^nitary  Siive  a  frown  of 
disapproval.  He  was  lerrilied.  I  hc  word 
"Lrast!"  "Lost!"  kept  ringing  mournfully 
in  his  ears.  He  strove  to  be  f)rave.  He 
Silt  very  still  and  vcr\-  erect  in  his  chair, 
made  higher  by  a  tremendous  book.—  "Von 
Kampf  on  Strategy  and  Tactics,  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Campaign  of  Pankow  and 
the  l  inal  Battle  of  the  W  ar."  He  clenched 
his  little  hands  together  tightly  and  gazed 
straight  in  front  of  him,  trjing  with  all  his 
might  to  look  somewhere,  anywhere,  rather 
than  at  a  certain  picture  hanging  on  the  wall. 
But  it  was  of  no  use.  His  glance  wavered, 
stniyed  iiearer  and  nearer  to  the  picture,  until 
^uilly  a  lump  rose  in  his  throat  and  tears 
filled  his  eyes.  And  that  he  might  hide  this 
last  weakness  from  her  who  looked  down  at 


him  with  proud,  cold  face  from  out  of  the 
huge  gilt  frame,  he  cast  his  arms  despairingly 
ujxin  the  table  beside  which  he  s;it,  .uul  hid 
his  twitching  face  in  them.  .And  that  she 
mitrhi  nni  he.ir.  lie  choked  back  his  sobs  with 
all      remaining  strength. 

Hy  this  im]>etuous  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  crown  prince,  the  royal  fories  covering 
the  table  were  thrown  into  the  utmost  <-onfu- 
bion  and  disiirray,  from  which  llicy,  being 
quite  as  stilT  and  lacking  in  mobility  as  Gen- 
eral von  Kampf  himself,  were  wholly  unable 
to  recover.  The  unfortunate  left  wing — 
hoise,  fcxjt,  and  dragoons — already  fore- 
d«>omed  to  disaster,  was  entirely  swejjt  off 
its  feet.  :\T\d  perished  miseniM\  lienealli  the 
torrential  overllow  of  the  inipas.^iible  river, 
represented  in  the  foregoing  maneuvers  by 
a  mammnth  celer)-  dish  filled  with  water. 

At  thi.s,  General  von  Kampf,  solemn  and 
motionless,  fmwned  more  daikiy  still. 

"  lie  a  man,  Your  Highness! "  he  e.xclaimed, 
irritably.  "He  who  would  be  a  king  and 
would  control  others,  must  first  learn  to  con- 
tn)l  liini-elf.    Be  a  man!" 

"  I  d(Mi"l  want  to  be  a  king,"  st.-immercd  the 
cruwn  prince,  subbing  now  in  spite  of  himsielf. 
*' And  I  can't  be  a  man  just )  et,  for  I  am  only 
a  little  boy;  and— and — your  excellency,  I 
want  my  mother." 

"  Preposterous!"  cried  (kiieral  von  Kampf. 
"Her  Majesty  left  the  capital  yesterday.  By 
this  time  she  is  at  the  end  nf  the  kingdom." 

The  end  c)f  the  kingdom!  Which  end? 
wondered  the  crnwn  |»rinre,  for  he  kiiew 
there  must  be  two  ends,  since  his  father 
seemed  alwav's  to  be  at  one  and  his  mother  at 
the  «)ther. 

Over  this  and  many  other  serious  problems, 

lir.t  ( liii  flv  over  niit>  fallen  at  random  from 
the  inirsting  storehouse  of  the  general's  wis- 
dom and  very  hard  to  crack,  his  royal  high- 
ness pondered  deejily,  especially  at  ni^t, 
when  mililar)-  disci|)line  was  .somewhat  re- 
la.xed  and  he  was  at  peace.  Ami,  based  ujxm 
his  speculations,  he  framed  ijintc  a  formidable 
list  of  (juestions  to  be  submitted  to  the  chief 
of  his  household  so  soon  as  he  should  catch 
that  grim  warrior  in  just  the  pro|)er  humor. 
Hut  before  the  list  was  half  complete,  his  at- 
tention invariably  wandered,  and  he  fell  to  lis- 
tening for  the  tread  of  the  scntr\'  in  the  court- 
yard beneath  his  \vin<in\v,  or  watched  with 
frightened  eyes  the  nigi-.t  li^lit  ni.  keting  nn 
the  hearth  and  the  shadows  dancing  on  the 
wall.  Now  it  was  a  giant,  now  a  dragon  with 
outstretched  claws,  now  a  ship  tossing  on  the 
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sea.  But  soon  giant,  dngpn,  and  ship  faded 

into  one  another  in  some  inexplicable  nKinner, 
and  looking  about  to  di»<x>ver  what  had  l>e- 
comc  of  them,  he  would  see  the  eariy  morning 
li^ht  shining  in  at  his  window,  and  the  general, 
alreadv  starched,  belted,  and  buckled,  stand- 
ing at  his  side  and  telling  him  that  a  good  sol- 
dier should  be  up  betimes  and  not  lie  idling  in 
Jjefl. 

In  the  huri}'  and  bustle  of  the  busy  day,  with 
its  drills  and  warlike  exercises  and  its  endless 
procession  of  spectacled  professors,  who  used 
tremendously  long  words  and  expected  him 
to  know  by  heart  all  sorts  of  curious  things  of 
which  he  had  never  even  heard,  the  crown 
prince  could  not  recall  a  tithe  of  the  questions 
formulated  so  carefully  the  night  before.  Or  if 
he  did,  he  could  never  screw  up  courage  to 
ask  them. 

In  the  late  afternoons,  during  his  "play 
hour,"  as  the  general  called  it,  matters  werj 
even  worse.  \Vhenever  the  latter  said,  "To- 
day, Your  Hij^hnes-,  let  us  repeat  the  war- 
game  of  Pankow,  in  which  famous  battle,  you 
will  remember,  I  had  the  honor  of  being  of 
some  trifling  service  to  your  illustrious  grand- 
sire,"  the  crown  prince,  hopelessly  wearied  and 
confused  by  all  tliat  had  gone  before,  could 
remember  nuthing,  not  even — what  was  now 
most  to  the  point— the  siiniilesl  j)rini-i])le  of 
strateg)'  or  rule  of  tactics.  In  consequence,  he 
disposed  his  leaden  squadrons  and  regiments 
and  batteries  in  the  most  haphazard  and 
thoughtless  manner.  Nine  chances  out  of  ten, 
he  forgot  entirely  which  wing,  if  any,  should 
rc-t  upon  the  cclcrv*  dish,  and  thus  drew  down 
death  and  dcstnu  tion  upon  Iii-  unfortunate 
troops,  and  his  own  bewildered  and  ter- 
rified little  head  the  fierce  criticisms  of  the 
hero  of  that  ever  meinoraMc  day. 

Once,  however,  by  ;i  happy  ( hance,  all  went 
well.  The  imperiled  left  wing  found  itself  in 
some  wholly  unexpected  manner  safely  mar- 
shaled upon  the  ver}-  hank  of  iho  imiwssjible 
river,  and  the  enemy,  completely  out-maneu- 
vered, suffered  an  even  more  terrible  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  grand-on  than  had  in  leality 
been  inflicted  by  the  grandfather. 

The  effect  upon  General  von  Kampf  was 
simply  astonishing.  His  face  turned  purple, 
his  (hest  heave<l,  his  niarveloush-  tight  uni- 
form stretched  and  stretched  until  it  seemed 
as  if  all  the  shiny  buttons  must  fly  off  at  once, 
and  he  stood  for  so  long  a  time  dumb  and  ini 
movable  that  the  crown  prince  became  seri- 
ously alarmed.  But  presently  the  generars 
spurred  heeb  cracked  together;  his  right 


hand,  like  a  piece  of  rusty  and  complicated 

mechanism,  came  to  the  salute;  and  upon  his 
face,  after  a  good  many  abortive  efforts,  ap- 
peared an  entirely  new  set  of  wrinkles,  sug- 
gesting in  some  remote  and  i^iantasmal  way 
th<-  e\i-teiu  e  of  a  smile. 

His  royal  highness  was  too  astounded  U> 
speak,  but  quickly  divining  that  no  oppor> 
tunit\  hetter  Miited  to  his  purj">ose  could  ever 
be  found,  he  ru|)idly  reviewed  in  his  mind,  so 
far  as  he  was  able,  the  problems  calling  most 
urgently  for  solution.  Among  other  thin^ 
he  desired  to  know  if  the  generrd  slept  in  his 
uniform  with  all  his  orders  pinned  on  his 
breast,  and  if  so,  whether  he  found  it  com- 
fortable. Again,  he  wished  the  genenil  to  let 
him  look  at  bis  back,  of  which  he  never  re- 
membered having  had  a  satisfactory  view,  and 
as  a  corollary-  thereto,  to  inciuire  if  his  excel- 
lenrv  found  it  as  casv  to  walk  backward  as 
^or^vard,  a  ntoiie  of  loconuuiun  that  he,  the 
crown  prince,  had  tried  privily  with  but  poor 
success.  More  important  still,  he  longed  to 
ask  why  his  lather  did  mit  give  him  a  pile  of 
sand  In  which  to  play,  an  appeal  therefor  hav- 
ing been  several  times  made,  at  the  general's 
suggestion,  in  the  sha|w  of  a  formal  requisi- 
tion for  military  supplies.  But  ujKin  consid- 
eration he  abandoned  all  these  (|uestions  In 
favor  of  one  that  harassed  him  mightily. 

"Why  —  whv — "  he  beg»u  bravely,  his 
eyes  shining  with  excitement,  his  voice  trem- 
bling with  eagerness.  He  looked  up,  saw 
that  the  general  was  regarding  him  atten- 
tively, flushed  hotly,  hesitated,  and  stopped. 
"Why-why— "  he  began  again;  but  his 
voice  failed  him.  He  could  not  go  on.  First, 
there  was  the  general,  of  whom  he  was  still 
mortally  afraid.  Second,  was  the  sudden 
realization  that  the  <ivK  Slit)n  he  wishetl  to  ask 
was  not  one,  but  many,  |)erhaps  a  thousand; 
for  he  could  count  up  to  a  th()us;ind,  that  being 
one  of  the  m(.sl  im|X)rtant  of  all  numbers, 
his  excelkiK  \'  had  often  in^i-ti  d,  ~inie  it  in- 
dicated precisely  how  many  men  went  to 
make  up  a  regiment  of  infantry.  And  third, 
now  that  the  lime  to  speak  had  come,  came 
with  it  a  knowledge  of  his  own  incompetency 
to  put  into  words  a  single  one— even  the  sim- 
I>lest — of  the  manifold  riddles  that  together 
formed  the  one  big  riddle  he  so  ardently  de- 
sired to  have  solved  for  him. 

Wearily,  hopelessly,  the  crown  prince  closed 
his  eyes  and  sank  low  in  his  chair,  leaning  his 
head  a^inst  the  gre^it  car\ed  back  that  rose 
high  above  him.  And  thus  he  sat,  tliinking, 
while  the  melbw  glow  of  sunset  filled  every 
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nook  and  comer  of  the  lofty  chamber  with 

warmth  and  \h^hl.  |)i<king  f)ut  the  fafkd 
ta{)estries  with  shining  threads,  darning  and 
quivering  in  a  mim>r,  a  crystal  chandelier,  a 
trophy  of  ancient  arms,  and  ix>uring  over  the 
polished  lloor  a  n<MKi  nf  molten  gnld,  On 
each  side  of  the  towering  chimney-piece,  in 
the  futt  ladiance  of  the  dying  day,  hung  a 
picture,  a  full-length  portrait  the  ^izc  of  life, 
sitrmimded  by  a  massive  frame — the  young 
king  and  younger  queen,  eadi  in  royal  robes, 
each  crowned,  and  as  if  thb  were  not  enough, 
surmounting  each  frame  was  vet  another 
crown,  huge  in  si^c  and  heavily  gilded. 

Under  the  pc»trait  of  his  mother  the  crown 
prince  ^at,  thinking,  resting  hi>  head,  which 
was  loo  large  and  heavy,  and  his  body,  which 
was  too  small  and  thin,  in  the  hollow  of  his 
ca  rved  cha  i  r.  Though  the  I  igh  t  wa  s  1)1  inding, 
the  shadows  hy  heavy  under  his  tired  eyes; 
though  ail  about  him  seemed  on  lire,  he  shiv- 
ered vnth  cold — a  pale,  sickly  child,  stifled, 
wear}-,  worn  out  already  Ixjfore  he  hail  w  t  ll 
begun  to  live,  and  all  the  glory  of  the  setting 
sun  could  make  nothing  else  of  him.  As 
gaily  dressed  in  his  little  uniform  as  any  of 
the  leaden  stildicrs  drawn  up  before  him,  he 
seemed  as  empty  of  ihc  Ijteath  of  life  as  they, 
as  frail,  as  helpless. 

The  sun  ssink  lower,  its  light  ( rim-ioiied,  aiul 
lay  sluggish  on  the  door,  like  pools  of  Ijluod. 
But  presently  that,  too,  faded,  the  air  grew 
gray,  and  shadows  formed  beneath  chairs 
and  tables,  blended  with  one  another,  and 
floated  upward,  thickening,  slowly  thickening, 
until  fa  miliar  objects  took  on  quaint  and  fear- 
ful shapes,  now  advancing,  now  retreating, 
now  lost  in  inlinilc  distances.  And  from  the 
remoter  comers  of  the  room,  where  the  gloom 
was  deejjest,  issuetl  mysterious  whisperings 
and  vague  sounds  like  sighs. 

The  crown  prince  shuddered  and  looked 
up.  The  picture  of  his  father  had  wholly 
disappeared.  His  father!  Ah,  here  was  one 
of  the  questions  that  most  perplexed  him — 
did  his  father  love  him,  and  if  not,  why? 
why  ?  Was  it  because  he  was  always  .so  mu<l- 
died  in  his  little  head,  so  worried,  so  tired 
that  he  could  do  nothing  right,  could  never 
satisfy  the  general,  never  please  an>l)od\? 
Or  was  it  l)prause  -^o  m.'in\  tilings  frightened 
him,  because  he  cried,  because — he  knew  the 
very  word — because  he  was  a  coward?  Per- 
haps that  was  the  reason  no  one  lovctl  hini. 
And  this  bmught  lum  to  the  most  terrible 
.question  of  all — did  hb  mother  love  him? 
Oh,  if  he  only  knew!  if  he  could  only  tell! 


Quickly  he  turned  a  supplicating  glance 

toward  her  portrait.  That,  too,  had  van- 
ished, the  figure  withdrawn  into  its  frame 
as  if  departing  through  an  open  door.  His 
mother  had  left  him — alone  in  the  coming 
darkness'  .Mone.  f<>r  the  general  s^-emed  to 
be  asleep,  and  besides,  he  didn't  count. 

But  was  this  his  mother?  If  it  were,  then 
in  <ome  ineoni|>rehcnsibIe  way  he  must  have 
two  mothers — one  who  looked  as  did  she  in 
the  picture,  too  high  up,  itKj  far  away  to  notice 
little  Ixjys,  a  stranger,  almost,  to  whom  the 
general  led  him  at  long  inten'als  that  he 
might  kiss  her  hand  as  she  sat  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowd  of  people.  But  surely  there  was 
another.  How  well  he  remembered  one  night 
long  ago  when  he  was  ill — he  must  have  been 
very  ill,  for  the  shadows  puisued  him  and  he 
started  up  panic-.stricken  fn)m  dreams  that 
were  full  of  shadows  also,  and  found  himself 
alone,  and  cried  aloud  in  his  terror  and  destJ- 
lation.  But  he  was  not  alone.  There  beside 
him  in  all  herstarrv  lovelituss  was  his  other 
mother — Itis  dream  mother,  he  had  since  loved 
to  call  her— and  she  lifted  him  from  his  hot 
bed  and  laid  his  aching  head  on  her  breast, 
and  cr<M)ned  him  to  sleep  just  as  if  he  had 
been  a  little  baby.  Oh,  how  happy  he  had 
been!  how  happy  he  had  been!  itut suddenly 
lie  seemed  to  l)e  awake  again.  The  room  was 
full  of  |>eople,  the  general  among  them,  and 
ever>-  one  talked  at  the  same  time,  and  there 
was  great  trouble.  1 11.^  mother's  eye<  blazed. 
She  went  into  a  ct/rner  and  put  her  back 
against  the  wall,  holding  him  close,  sjiying 
never  a  word.  .And  then  his  father  came, 
looking  ver\  l>lack,  and  {jointed  toward  the 
door,  and  his  mother  kissed  him  over  and  over 
again,  and  went  weeping  from  the  nXHn, 
wheR'U)H>n  the  shadows  and  dreams  all  came 
back  worse  than  ever  before. 

The  crown  prince  could  never  guess  how 
much  <A  what  took  i>lace  that  night  was  real, 
how  much  was  part  <  f  shadow  land  antl  dream 
land.  But  whether  real  or  no,  he  would  have 
been  willing  to  be  ill  a  thousand  times  if  only 
it  might  have  happened  ju'-t  oiue  more.  It 
never  did  happen.  Why?  What  was  the 
trouble?  Where  was  the  trouble?  Whv  was 
he  unlike  other  little  boys?  W  by  did  not  lus 
father  and  mother  love  him  as  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  other  little  boys  loved  them  f  And 
agam  he  asked  the  same  old  questions,  again 
he  went  over  them  from  tlie  beginning,  over 
and  over,  round  and  round,  until  he  returned 
ineviubly  to  that  one,  the  most  haunting,  the 
most  dreadful  of  all— did  his  mother  love  him, 
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and  if  she  did,  then  why  did  she  never  (ome 
back  in  the  dark  nights  w  1h  i>  hi>  htad  w  as  hot 
and  ached,  and  the  dreams  and  shadows  ter- 

He  sat  in  his  canned  chair,  thinking,  as  the 
day  waned  and  the  gloom  deepened  about 
him.  And,  as  if  in  answer  to  his  question, 
the  huge  gilded  crown  over  the  portrait  c( 
the  yount^  queen — dimly  outlined  in  the  ex- 
piring light — seemed  to  press  heavily  uj>on 
the  proud  woman  and  upon  his  own  fragile 
figure  as  well,  crushing  them  under  an  intol- 
erable weiglit,  thrusting  ihcm  cruelly  down, 
down,  into  the  engulfing  shadows. 

Suddenly,  with  a  cry,  the  boy  sprang  to  his 
feet.  A  l>lade  of  t  riinson  light,  the  la^t  i,'lcam 
from  the  emijcrs  d}ing  in  the  west,  pierced 
the  darkness,  and  the  crown  leaped  into 
flame.  For  an  instant  the  picture  seemed  to 
Ih?  alive — the  face  convulsed,  the  IjikIv  wri- 
thing under  the  aguny  of  that  blazing  coro- 
net. But  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  fire 
was  (juenched,  and  it  was  night. 

Then  out  of  the  darkness  rose  u  voice: 

"Oh,  mother!"  the  child  cried  in  the  depths 
of  his  lomliness and  despair.  "Oh^motber! 
m')tht.T!  where  :irc  you?  where  are  von? 
i)h,  mother,  I  will  tn  to  l;e  brave.  ( >h,  come 
back  from  the  end  of  the  kingdom — come 
Innk  to  \  ovir  little  hoy!" 

The  general,  dozing  in  a  comer,  but  in  fancy 
once  more  on  the  field  of  Pankow,  heard  a 
cannon's  roar  or  some  such  sound,  which 
echoed  loud  tliroiigli  In-  martial  .-lumhers. 
Abruptly  anmsed,  da/.ed,  and  groping  in  the 
darkness,  he  stumbled  over  the  form  of  his 
royal  master  lying  senseless  on  the  floor  at  the 
ftxH  of  the  queen's  picture. 

II 

The  night  light  tlickered  on  the  hearth,  and 
the  shadows  <tonced  upon  the  wall  as  the 
crow  n  prince,  in  the  last  stage  of  a  tremendous 
journey  that  had  been  full  of  darkness,  be- 
wilderment, and  peril,  climbed  slowly,  pain- 
fully, breathlessly  up  the  toilsome  path  that 
leads  from  the  V.dley  of  Dream*;  to  the  IIap]>v 
Countrj'  where  real  people  live.  One  more 
effort,  and  he  was  near  the  top:  another,  and 
he  reached  the  ver\-  edge,  and  knew  he  was 
there  at  last.  For  he  could  hear  as  plain  as 
plain  could  be  the  familiar  tread  of  the  sentr)- 
marching  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  in 
the  courtyard  beneath  his  window.  But  was 
it,  after  all,  the  sentry's  step  ?  No ;  it  was  the 
ticking  of  a  watch— a  big,  fat  gold  watch  with 


a  face  the  size  of  the  moon,  and  behind  the 

watrh  was  a  pair  of  shiny  spcrtacles.  also  of 
gi>ld,  and  above  the  shiny  spectacles  was  a 
shiny  dome  fring^  about  with  long,  straight 
hair,  not  of  gold  but  of  silver.  The  crow  11 
prince  wall  hed  S}iei  ta(ics  a  lone;  time,  and 
Spectacles  watclicd  him,  until  ai  length  Spec- 
tacles began  to  speak  in  a  voice  so  kindly  and 
so  mcllcnv  that  it  seemed  golden,  too,  or  else 
of  the  finest  quality  of  silver. 

"Go  to  sleep.  Your  Royal  Highness,"  said 
he,  patting  the  crown  prince's  hand,  "(io  to 
sleep,  my  little  man."  And  then:  '*  Do  not 
worry,  Your  Majesties;  he  will  get  well.  Only 
do  as  I  advise,  and  he  will  live  to  be  as  old 
as  I  am,  or  older,  maylie" 

At  this,  the  crown  prince,  wondering  about 
whom  Spectacles  was  talking,  peered  a  little 
wav  over  the  edge  of  the  world  and  saw  bis 
father  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  flocir,  his 
eyes  red,  his  hair  tumbled,  and  his  hands  bur- 
ied deep  in  his  pockets.  He  peeped  a  little 
furtlu T  still,  and  there  was  the  geiu  ra!  hniking 
stiller  than  ever  and  with  so  many  orders 
|)inned  on  his  breast  that  he  fairly  shone;  but 
ills  eyes  were  also  red,  and  he  seoned  all  of  a 
svulden  to  have  gnm-n  ver\'  old,  very  old  in- 
deed, older  perhaps  than  Spectacles  himself. 

But  stop!  Spectacles  was  talking  again, 
now  about  sf»me  worulrrful  ]ihu  e  in  the  moun- 
tains— at  the  ver)-  end  of  the  kingdom,  the 
crown  prince  was  glad  to  learn — ^where  were 
to  be  found  the  most  extraordinary  butter 
and  the  richest  milk  and  the  freshest  eggs  and 
the  best  water — m\<l  air.  When  Spectxicles 
came  to  this  last,  his  adjectives  had  com- 
pletely given  out;  but  he  kept  on  alxnit  it  un- 
til  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
earth  had  the  worst  po.ssible  kind  of  air  and 
this  the  purest,  or  as  if  this  favore<i  spot 
|Mis>;e<vefl  all  the  air  that  was  going  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  had  to  get  along  as  best  it 
could  without  any.  It  did  not  appear  as  if 
he  w<iuld  ever  exhaust  this  toj)ic,  but  presu- 
mably he  did  so,  for  after  a  while  he  Uiwed  to 
everybody  and  hacked  out  of  the  r<M)m  with- 
out bumping  into  a  single  thing — as  his  high- 
ness carefullv  olisen'ed — just  as  tliough  he 
wore  spectiicles  all  round  the  circumference 
of  his  shiny  head. 

He  had  no  sooner  gone  than  the  king  cast 
one  glance  at  the  crown  prince  out  of  the  cor- 
ner of  his  eye,  and  straightway  fell  into  a  per- 
fect frenzy.  He  commanded  the  general  to 
get  a  piece  of  paper  immediately.  1  ir,  hetter.  a 
ream,  if  he  could  tind  it,  and  every  i>en  and 
pencil  he  could  ky  bis  hands  on,  and  to  write 
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down  forthwith  certain  directions  that  would 

be  given  him,  all  with  the  utmost  care,  so  that 
the  slightest  chance  uf  an  omi^ion  or  a  mis- 
take might  be  avddcd.  Fii^t,  there  was  to  be 
a  sand  pile  made  at  this  place  in  the  moun- 
tains, a  large  pile,  a  mnnstrous  pile,  so  big, 
in  fact,  that  it  would  be  perfectly  impossible 
to  set  forth  its  dimensions  here,  as  the  king 
prive  them,  without  being  obliged  to  leave  out 
the  remainder  uf  his  majesty's  injunctions. 

"Mind  you!"  said  the  king,  noting  widi 
covert  eye  that  the  cnm-n  prince  was  watching 
him  intently,  and  shaking  his  finper  at  the 
general  as  if  he  were  a  little  boy;  "mind  you! 
big,  big — the  bigger  the  better,  and  of  the 
whitest,  cleanest,  softest  s;ind;  and  tn  go  with 
it  a  wheelbamw,  a  bucket,  and  a  spade.  And 
next— write  precisely  as  I  tell  you-^ix  white 
ponies,  all  exactly  aUke,  mth  long,  white  tails. 
Then,  a  dozen  dogs,  the  most  playful  in  the 
ketuKl>,  and  a  basketful — a  big  basketful — 
of  puppies.  Next,  a  fishing-rod,  and  a  gun, 
and— let  me  m  i — and  a  >u  iiig.  and  a  trunkful 
of  ^mes  to  |je  ]»layed  oul-uf -doors  on  sun- 
shiny da\  s,  and  two  trunkfuls  cl  games  to  be 
played  indcjors  on  rainy  days.  And— go 
on !— next  " 

But  it  was  useless  to  gp  on.  The  pour  gen- 
eral, writing  like  a  madman,  was  miles  behind 
already,  so  that  the  king,  until  lie  muM  uitrh 
up,  sent  for  one  attendant  after  another, 
charging  that  boxes  and  trunks  !>e  jmcked 
with  the  greatest  expedition,  assigning  this 
for  A  to  do,  and  that  for  TJ  to  do,  until  at 
lengtli  all  liad  staggered  oil  under  loads  uf 
tasks  and  messages. 

l'i;i;Uly,  the  general  having  caught  up,  or 
having  abandoned  his  mission  as  hopeless, 
and  being  anxious  to  makeafresh  start, asked: 

"  V'our  Majesty,  shall  the  soldiers  bel»)nging 
to  His  Highness  '  e  Liken,  or  :inv  nf  Iii-  books 
dealing  with  military-  matters/  And  to  ac- 
company him,  what  equerries  and  chamber- 
lains " 

' '  X<  >  I  no  I sa  id  a  voice  almost  in  the  crown 
prince's  ear.  He  could  not  tell  whence  it 
came;  but  surely  it  was  the  sweetest,  the  soft- 
est, the  gentlest  voice  in  the  whole  wide  world. 
"Sol  nol  We  will  forget  all  about  being  a 
soldier  and  a  king  until  we  are  ever  so  much 
okler — e\  er,  t  ver  so  much  older  than  we  are 
now.  \\c  will  forget  all  about  it  and  be  a 
little  boy— just  a  little  boy.  And  we  will  go 
awa\  fn  itj  this  place  and  take  with  us  no  re- 
mimier  of  it  It  is  stifling.  It  has  kept  us 
apart.  It  has  made  me  cold  and  heartless. 
It  has  made  him  lonely  and  miseiable.  It 


has  almost  killed  him.  Think  of  it!  I  mi^t 
have  l«>st  him — my  little  son!" 

The  crown  prince,  b^iuning  to  doubt 
whether,  after  aU,  he  had  reachcxl  the  edge  of 
the  Happy  Country,  looked  up  and  saw  his 
beautiful  dream  mother  gazing  down  at  him 
with  eyes  full  of  love  and  pity.  He  tried  to 
move  that  he  might  piiu  h  himself  and  make 
sure  where  he  was;  but  her  soft  arms  held  him 
doae,  straining  him  to  her  breast,  as  if  she 
sought  thus  to  give  all  her  strength  to  him 
to  whom  she  had  already  given  life. 

"Mother,"  brtiithed  the  ennvn  prince, 
reaciung  up  with  inie  freed  hand  to  loucli  her 
cheek ;  "is  it  all  real  ?  is  it  you  at  last  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,  my  darling,"  whbpered  she,  "ll 
is  all  real,  ever>'  bit  of  it." 

"And  you  won't  leave  me  again,  will  j-ou? 
You  will  alwa\  s  stay  with  me,  mother,  won't 
you  ?  Sav  that  you  will  go  with  me  to  this  won- 
derful place  where  the  sand  pUc  is  to  be." 

"Yes,  yes,  my  baby;  yes,  indeed,  I  will — 
you  a  rul  1  all  alone  to  the  place  where  the  sand 
pile  is  to  be." 

"And  I  won't  have  to  sit  on  the  big  book 
and  be  decimated?"  asked  the  crown  prince, 
nnwa  little  tremulously;  "nor  think  aL(tut  the 
river,  on  which  my — my — on  whidi  one  of  my 
flanks  shouM  rest?" 

"Xo!  no!"  answered  the  young  (jucin, 
smiling  through  her  tears.  "  You  shall  rest — 
Chh[  at  last  having  opened  my  blind  eyes — 
on  a  mother's  lo\(  .  That  is  best,  that  is 
safe-t  fur  h'ttli-  Wo\  s/" 

"And  yet,  Your  Gracious  Majesty,"  sjiid 
General  von  Kampf ,  bowing  very  low,  "if  you 
V  ill  [lermit  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  faith- 
ful retainers  of  your  august  house  to  add  a 
word — ^a  river  has  its  uses,  partinilarly  in 
military  affairs.  On  the  very  eve  of  the  battle 
of  Pankow,  observing  that  the  left  wing  of 
the  royal  forces  was  unproleclc"d — was  in  the 
air — it  became  my  duty  to  call  the  attention 
of  vour  s;iinted-^  " 

The  rjucen,  smiling  gently .  laid  her  linger  on 
her  lips.    The  crown  [trince  had  fallen  asleep. 

The  night  light  flickered  on  the  hearth,  the 
shadows  danced  u|Kjn  the  wall  so  gaily  that 
even  the  young  mother  fell  to  watching  them. 
Perhaps  the  crown  prince  saw  them,  too. 
Perhaps  they  had  followefl  him  back  into  the 
\'allcy  of  Dreams  whither  he  had  gone  for  a 
moment  to  gain  fresh  strength  for  his  future 
journey  through  the  Happy  Count  r}  where  real 
people  Ii\  c  At. any  rate,  sound  asleep  on  liis 
mother's  iireast,  his  hand  in  hers,  he  laughed 
the  happiest,  the  merriest  of  laughs. 
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One  Who  Was  Not  Afraid  and  Who  Spoke  the  Tnidi 


By  F.  HOPKINSON  SMITH 

Auiiwr  of  "The  Wood  Fue  in  No.  d.'  " The  RonMce  ol  m  OWwIiioaed  OaMtMnM."  «(e. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE.— Then  rises  constorUly 

tht  cry  thai  the  magazines  presettt  only  the 
unpleasant  phases  oj  life;  that  tfiey  harp 
solely  upon  grajt  and  grajlers;  tliat  they  tear 
dawn,  but  nei  er  build  up.  We  do  not  belin'e 
that  this  a pplies  justly  to  E\*krvboi)y's.  //  is 
true  thai  we  liave  dealt,  and  shall  continue  to 
deal,  body  blcws  to  men  and  to  practices  un- 
worthy our  national  heritage  and  dangerous  to 
healthy  public  lije.  But  we  recognize  that  all 
about  us  are  honorable  instituiioni  and  good 
men — heroes ^even — the  record  of  whose  service 
to  the  common  ireal  is  u  holcsomcand  inspiring, 
li  e  have  Jound  one  oj  lliese  heroes  in  Captain 
•  SctM—anideaiAtaericanciiiteu;  and  we  have 
happily  found  his  biographer  in  that  prince  of 
optimists  f  F.  Hopkinson  Smith, 

SOME  sixty  years  ago  there  saifed  out  of 
a  harbor  on  the  Chesapeake,  near  the 
town  of  Snow  Hill,  Maryland,  a  craft 
carrying  eight  cords  of  wood — all  on  deck. 
She  was  what  w;is  known  as  a  "bay  pungy," 
drawing  but  four  feet  of  water,  with  a  mast 
forward  and  a  boom  swinging  loose.  Aft  of 
the  stump  of  a  bowsprit  was  a  fo'castle  the 
size  of  a  dry-goods  box,  in  which  slept  the 
captain  and  the  crew. 

The  captain  was  Tommy  Scott,  a  lad  of  fif- 
teen— strong,  well-built,  and  springy — with 
the  look  in  his  face  of  one  who  was  not  afraid, 
and  who  spoke  the  truth;  the  crew  was  a 
negro  boy  of  twelve.  These  two  supplied  the 
neighboring  towns  with  wood  in  exchange  for 
oysters  and  clama. 

Some  years  later  a  straight,  dear-eyed 
young  fellow,  with  a  chest  of  iron,  arms  like 
cant  hooks,  and  thighs  lashed  wth  whip-cord 
and  steel,  shipped  as  common  sailor  aboard 
the  schooner  John  WHletts — Captain  Wever, 
master.  He  was  seven  years  older  than 
when  he  commanded  the  pungy,  but  the  look 
on  hb  face  was  still  the  same^the  look  of  a 

c»trrigkt.  ms. 


man  who  was  not  aftaid,  and  who  spoke  the 

truth. 

A  leaf  torn  from  the  log  of  the  Willetts,  yel- 
low-stained and  frayed  at  tlie  comers,  a  frag- 
ment hidden  in  an  old  trunk  in  the  garret  idl 
these  years — furnishes  a  further  rec  ord.  From 
this  fragment  it  appears  that  a  certainTbomas 
Scott  was  hired  at  fifteen  dollars  a  month, 
paid  at  intervals,  as  follows: 


To  cash  at  Purt  Richmond  $j.oo 

To    "    ;it  N.  «  York   i.oo 

To    "    for  shirt   1.50 

To   "   for  trunk  off  Damegat.......  2.00 

Cash — A  doUar  gold  piece   t.oo 


At  the  bottom  are  the  words,  "  .All  settled 
with  T.  Scott  up  to  May  1st,  1852,"  and 
then  the  signature,  "  T.  A.  Scott. " 

Three  years  later  (1855  now)  another  ves- 
sel loomed  into  view.  This  was  the  schooner 
Thomas  Ndson,  Captain  Thomas  A.  Scott, 
master  and  part  owner,  loaded  to  the  scuppers 
with  a  cargo  of  staves  bound  U«  Barbados. 
She  carried  but  one  pass-enger — a  slender 
Maryland  girl  with  a  wedding-ring  on  her 
finger,  which  the  captain  himself  had  placed 
there  three  weeks  before.  The  \'oyage  took 
eighteen  days,  the  sea  being  smooth  and  the 
wmd  kindly^-so  kindly  that  the  slender  ^ 
sometimes  held  the  tiller.  On  the  voyage 
back  a  pale  from  the  northwest  swejit  the  deck 
and  split  the  foresail  into  ribbons.  On  the 
tenth  day  the  navigator  and  half  the  crew  were 
taken  down  w  ith  fever,  the  navigator  dying  as 
he  reached  port.  Again  the  slender  girl  held 
the  tiller,  standing  beside  the  man  who  was 
not  afraid — this  tune  with  her  heart  in  her 
mouth. 

Forty-eight  hours  the  two  stood  on  deck, 
taking  turns  at  the  pumpsand  tiller.   On  the 

twenty  lift !i  day  they  sighted  the  Cajies,  and 
the  next  morning  dropped  anchor  in  the  Ro- 
anoke.  Many  a  storm  have  these  two  ridden 
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out  together  since  that  blind  rush  from  the 
Barbados — storms  of  |x)vcrty,  of  death,  of 
s<)rr<)\v;  many  a  bright  morning,  too,  and 
welcoming  harlnir  have  gladdened  their  eyes; 
but  there  were  always  four  hands  on  the  tiller, 
two  big  and  strong,  and  two  warm  and  helping. 


Phi>tt>trafh  hy  tlitts  Air*.'/  &•  S^n,  Xnr  Li'Miion. 

CAPTAI.N  SCOTT'S  MOTHER,  WHO  DIED  AT  THE  AGE  OF  89, 


The  children  began  to  come  now.  The 
schooner  was  sold,  and  the  captain  and  his 
wife  moved  to  Coytesville,  New  Jersey,  where 
he  o|)ened  a  general  store.  Two  years  later 
a  burning  steamer  sank  near  Fort  I.ee.  The 
captain  was  asked  to  make  a  suney  of  the 
wTeck,  with  the  result  that  the  store  was 
abandoned  and  a  contract  entered  into  be- 
tween himself  and  the  owners  to  bring  the 


cargo  to  the  surface.  This  experience  fitted 
him  for  more  imjxjrtant  work  along  similar 
lines,  and  in  i86q  he  entered  the  employ  of  a 
submarine  com{)any  in  New  York,  and  was 
at  once  placed  in  charge  of  the  wrecked 
steamer  Scotland,  sunk  in  si.x  fathoms  of  water 
off  Sandy  Hook.  The 
steamer  was  an  iron  ves- 
sel, lay  immediately  in 
the  channel,  and  was  a 
menace  to  navigation. 
The  government  offered 
a  lump  sum  for  its  com- 
plete removal  and  a  |>er- 
centage  of  the  value  of 
any  cargo  saved. 

I'p  to  the  time  Cap- 
tain Scott  was  put  in 
charge  of  this  work,  all 
attempts  at  breaking  the 
iron  hulk  had  failed. 
E.xplosives  of  to-day 
were  unknown  then;  the 
battery  was  in  use,  but 
a  water-proof  cartridge 
of  high  jK)wer  was  lack- 
ing. Captain  Scott 
crawled  over  ever)'  foot 
of  the  vessel  in  his  div- 
ing-dress, made  up  his 
mind  instantly  what  to 
do,  lx)ught  thirty  new 
wine  casks  holding  sixty 
gallons  each,  filled  them 
with  jK)wdcr,  sunk  and 
placed  each  cask  himself 
— some  under  her  K)wer 
deck,  others  back  of  her 
boilers,  two  in  the  fore- 
castle, live  behind  her 
engines — wherever  the 
force  would  tell,  con- 
nected the  thirty  giant 
bombs  by  rubl>er-coated 
copjK'r  wire,  twisted  the 
strands  into  one  ro|>e, 
placed  his  battery  in 
a  rowboat,  fell  back 
some  hundred  yards,  and  made  the  con- 
nection.  There  was  an  upheaval,  a  column 
of  water  rose  .straight  in  the  air,  and  the 
Scotland  was  split  like  a  melon  dashed  on 
a  sidewalk. 

The  fight  for  a  clear  channel  being  won,  the 
work  of  salvage  was  begun.  This  cKCupied 
five  hundred  and  eighty-five  working  hours, 
Scott  breaking  the  record  at  that  time  by  re- 
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maining  seven  hours  and  forty-eight  minutes 
under  water.  The  company's  share  of  the 
property  saved  amounted  to  $1 10,000;  Scott's 
pay  and  percentage  to  Si  1,000. 

The  following  year  (1870)  he  laid  the 
under-watcr  foundation  for  the  first  dock  built 
by  the  Dock  Depart- 
ment of  New  York,  the 
plan  being  a  novel  one, 
and  his  own. 

Between  1871  and 
1878  he  was  in  charge, 
at  my  request,  of  the  sub- 
marine work  of  the  Race 
Rock  Lighthouse  off 
New  London  harbor,  to 
which  city  he  moved  his 
plant  and  family,  and 
where  the  family  still 
resides. 

Not  much  of  a  record, 
the  foregoing — unless 
you  knew  the  man  and 
were  familiar  with  tlie 
difTiculties  overcome. 
Hundreds  of  men  in 
similar  walks  of  life 
have  done  as  much,  you 
might  say;  many  have 
done  more.  I  admit  it, 
but  few  with  so  little 
book  education.  For 
there  had  been  nt)  time 
during  all  these  years 
for  study;  Thomas  Scott 
had  practically  no 
schooling — only  what  his 
mother  had  taught  him 
and  what  hecould  thumb 
from  the  primers  of  the 
day.  He  was  just  a  plain 
American  saiU)r-man, 
bom  of  industrious, 
honest  |H'ople — his  only 
capital  his  courage,  his 
clear  head,  his  willing- 
ness to  tackle  any  job 
that  came  his  way,  and  his  mastery  of  details. 

My  own  ac(juaintance  with  him  begins 
now — one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  ever 
came  into  mv  life.  This  is  easilv  understood 
when  my  own  unfitness  for  a  task  of  the  mag- 
nitude I  had  contracted  to  do  is  considered. 
I  was  young,  ine.xpericnccd,  with  little  money, 
and  with  practically  no  plant  for  a  work  of  the 


lighthouse  e.xposed  to  the  full  rake  of  the  At- 
lantic, situated  eight  miles  from  a  harlwr,  two 
miles  from  any  shore,  and  in  a  race  that  ran 
si.x  miles  an  hour — my  first  work  of  any 
magnitude.  The  .success  of  work  of  this 
kind  does  not  always  depend  on  the  skill 


CAPTAIN  THOUAS  A.  SCOTT  AS  HE  WAS  IS  189O. 

of  the  engineer,  but  upon  the  nerAc,  pluck, 
and  loyalty  of  the  men  who  handle  the  mate- 
rial. These  men  are  dillkult  to  obtain,  for 
there  are  no  regular  working  gangs  fmm 
which  to  choose  them,  since  there  arc  not 
enough  lighthouses  built  in  any  one  year  on 
our  coa.sts  to  educate  and  retain  them. 

Besides,  e.xperient  e  in  any  branch,  such  as 
kind.    The  problem  was  the  building  of  a    diving,  handling  and  erecting  derricks,  is 
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really  less  important  than  the  willingness  to 

get  Wet  and  >tay  wet,  hours  at  a  time;  to  en- 
danger one's  life  almost  daily  without  caring 
for,  or  knowing,  the  risk;  to  go  hungry  whra 
shut  off  from  supplies  by  rough  weather,  during 
which  no  landing  can  !>e  made;  to  sleep  in  a 
water  cask  for  three  days,  lashed  to  the  der- 
ricks, because  every  other  movable  thing — 
shanty  and  all— ha^  been  >s\  ept  awa\-  by  a 
southeaster  (and  this  was  one  of  our  ex|jeri- 
ences).  To  do  thb  cheerfully,  patently,  and 
conttnuoudy,  year  after  year,  battling  with 
the  sea  as  an  enemy,  only  looking  forward 
to  victory,  is  what  crowns  any  submarine 
work  with  success. 

More  difficult  still  is  the  finding ol  a  man  to 
lead  and  command  such  men. 

One  morning,  in  answer  to  my  advertise- 
ment, a  forceful,  straightforward  man,  stiong 
as  a  bull,  clear-eyed,  honesl-lookinji,  compe- 
tent, and  fearless,  walked  into  my  otiice  a 
stranger,  and  thirty  minutes  later  walked  out 
again  as  foreman  of  construction.  He  was 
about  forty-two  years  of  age  at  the  time,  in 
the  prime  ol  his  manhood,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  an  experience  now  so  widdy  known. 
References,  usually  ( on>i(kred  necessar\'  in  a 
firsi  iiiierview,  and  generally  coniirmed  l)y 
subsequent  inquiries  or  written  recoraraen- 
dati(in>,  did  not  enter  into  the  negotiations 
between  us.  No  man  or  child  could  look 
Captain  Thomas  A.  Scott  in  the  face  without 
in-tantly  believing  in  him,  and  no  act  <rf  his  in 
after  life  would  shake  that  Ix'lief . 

1  he  reader  must  forgive  the  use  of  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  in  this  part  of  the  captain's  life. 
I  cannot  tell  the  story  in  any  other  way  anrl  do 
him  justice.  This  will  be  the  better  appreciated 
when  it  is  remembered  that  during  the  seven 
years  the  lighthouse  was  building,  we  slept 
side  by  side  in  the  same  -hanty,  ate  of  the  same 
food,  and  were  often  wet  by  the  smash  of  the 
same  sea,  and  that  during  that  time  and  for 
years  thereafter,  he  was  the  Ijndns  and  force 
of  all  the  work  contracted  for  in  my  office.  Our 
friendship  began  gradually,  step  by  step, 
increasing  in  intensity  as  I  watched  him  de- 
velop, noted  his  instantaneous  rommnn<I  of  re- 
sources, his  indomitable  courage,  know  ing  no 
fear,  and  his  marvelous  control  over  his  men. 
The  sentiment  deepened  into  love — the  love  a 
youiiger  broLlier  has  for  an  older  one,  whom 
he  kx>ks  up  to  and  depends  upaa — as  one  dif- 
ficulty after  anothCT,  insuimottntablc  to  me, 
arose.  And  it  herame  permanent  when  his 
lirst  great  caianuiy  overlook  him — the  blow- 
ing up  of  his  own  workhig  boat,  the  Wallace, 


whkrh  proved  a  total  wreck,  with  heavy  loss  in 

killed  and  wounded  anr!  a  heavy  money  loss 
to  him — some  $10,000.  The  hands  that  could 
wrench  asea- jammedrock  fromitsbedin  thirty 
feet  of  water  were  those  of  a  woman  now, 
as  he  sat  night  after  r\\^ht  in  the  improvised 
hospital  we  had  titled  up  for  the  men's  com- 
fort or  stood  their  graves  with  uncovered 
head. 

Nor  can  this  story  be  properly  and  truth- 
fully told  without  a  sll^t  description  of  the 
work  his  heroism  and  brains  brought  tocom^ 
pletion.  The  problem  j>rescnted  was  the 
throwing  overboard  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
stone  from  sloops,  to  form  an  artificial  island 
upon  which,  when  leveled  to  low  water,  there 
was  to  be  built  a  granite  cone  some  sixty  feet 
in  diameter;  on  this  was  to  be  placed  the 
dwelling  house,  topped  by  the  lantern  and 
lens 

1  his  turtle  island — it  was  in  the  form  of  an 
ellipse — was  to  be  leveled  so  smooth  that  the 

first  course  of  masonry  could  be  laid  true. 
This  was  exceedingly  difficult,  for  the  rocks 
ova  this  area  weighed  from  three  to  seven 
t<ms;  were,  of  course,  jagged,  with  their  [loints 
projecting  sometimes  several  feet  af>i)vc  the  re- 
quisite level  of  mean  low  water,  and  so  covered 
with  sea-slime  and  kelp  as  to  make  a  slippery 
foothold.  The  current  of  the  race,  too,  was 
swift — so  swift  that,  should  the  men  pull 
away  from  the  &land  in  small  boats  far  enou^ 
to  escape  the  fallini:  fragments  of  a  blast  to 
break  these  projection-.,  tliey  (  ould  not  regain 
the  island  again  except  in  slack  water. 

As  a  protection  against  these  fragmentSi 
Captain  Scott  made  trap-doors,  three  or  four 
feet  square,  of  heavy  oak  plank,  spliced  to- 
gether. The  men  crouched  up  to  their  necks 
in  water  Ijetween  the  rocks  liefore  the  blasts 
were  fired,  and  jnilled  these  skids,  or  trap- 
doors, over  their  heads.  Owing  to  Scott's 
watchfulness,  no  skulls  were crackednor bones 
Ijroken,  and  a  general  thanksgivingtook place 
in  consequence. 

At  thb  stage  of  the  work  an  fmpmtant  (Us- 
coveiy  was  made;  in  fact,  we  had  been  mak- 
ing it  ever  since  work  began.  'I'liis  was  that 
many  of  the  loose  rocks  which  formed  the 
artificial  island  and  which,  in  obedience  to 
the  government'-  plan,  had  Ix-en  thrown  into 
the  sea  to  find  their  own  bottom,  had  altered 
their  position.  Soundings  showed  that  the 
dei)th  i»f  water  outside  the  edge  of  the  island, 
in.siead  of  being  but  tw  el\  e  feet,  as  shown  on 
the  plan,  was  really  thirty  feet.  We  were, 
thoefore,  building  the  island  on  a  pyramkl, 
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and  not  on  a  level  surface.  These  facts 
were  known  and  thoroughly  discussed  by  the 
government,  and  were  as  fully  known  to  us. 
But  the  dejiartment  had  decided  to  take  the 
risk  of  the  rocks*. settling  rather  than  incur  the 
additional  e.xpense  of  leveling  the  whole  shoal. 

The  imjMJssibility  of  placing  a  granite  cone 
weighing  thou.sands  of  tons  on  such  a  founda- 
tion now.  however,  Ijecame  apparent.  The 
government  was  notified,  and  after  some  weeks 
of  investigation,  we  were  asked  for  a  modi- 
fied plan  that  would  utilize,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  work  already  completed. 

I  recall  now  the  days  and  nights  Captain 
Scott  spent  over  this  new  problem,  and  the 
number  of  models  made  and  abandoned  by 
us  as  new  dilTiculties  and  obstacles  presented 
themselves.  .At  last  a  plan,  u|)<in  which  the 
lighthouse  was  finally  iiuilt,  was  submitted  to 
the  board  and  approved.    It  was  as  follows: 

Ti)  chain  and  drag  from  the  center  of  the 
turtle's  back,  by  means  of  heavy  derricks 
erected  in  a  square  on  four  i^ints  of  the  island, 


all  the  three-  to  five-ton  rocks  that  had  been 
dumped  in ;  to  replace  these  rocks  outside  the 
circle  of  the  proposed  e.xcavation,  piling  them 
up  as  a  breakwater,  until  we  had  reached 
the  original  lx)ttom  and  had  uncovered  the 
original  Race  Rock,  a  huge  boulder  weighing 
some  twenty  tons;  and  then  to  fill  this  water 
space  with  concrete  in  the  form  of  a  great  disk 
up  to  the  level  of  low  water.  U|x)n  this  con- 
crete disk,  in  reality  one  solid  stone  the  shape 
of  a  huge  cheese,  was  to  be  built  the  granite 
cone. 

I  recall,  too,  the  months  of  labor  devoted 
to  the  chaining  and  dragging  from  their  Ixxl 
of  these  submerged  rocks,  jammed  together 
as  they  were  by  succeeding  winters'  storms — 
the  work  becoming  more  and  more  difikult  as 
the  water  deepened.  Problems  like  these  are 
out.side  a  manual;  the  time  comes  when  a 
human  Ixxly,  backed  by  courage  and  brains, 
must  take  sea  after  sea  upon  it  when  work- 
ing above  water,  or,  breathing  through  an 
inch  hose,  must  grapple  rocks  below  the 
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wuvt'-hrcak.  No  money  can  pay  a  man  for 
such  lal>(>r.  such  loyalty  to  the  work  and  to 
his  associates. 

With  the  water  space  cleared,  the  iron  bands 
to  circle  the  concrete  were  sunk  and  laid  llat 
<m  the  sandy  bottom,  filled  with  concrete 
mixed  in  a  soft  state,  packed  into  bucketswith 
drop-bottoms,  and  thus  lowered  to  the  divers 
below.  This  was  continued  until  four  suc- 
ces.M\  e  circles  of  filled  iron  bands  were  laid, 
one  on  top  of  the  other^ — a  process  ot  cupying 
months — and  the  disk  struck  smo<ith.  The 
first  base  slow  of  the  lighthouse — a  mill-stone 
si.xty  feet  in  diameter  and  three  feel  thick, 
hard  as  an  obelisk,  and  of  one  solid  stone 
— was  now  complete. 

No  other  problem  confronted  us.  There 
were  storms,  of  course,  with  high  surf,  .so  that 
the  Rock  could  not  be  reached,  and  there  were 
setbacks  of  one  kind  or  another,  such  as  loss 
of  shanties,  |)latform.s,  and  every  movable  fix- 
ture. But  the  captain's  work  was  over,  and 
one  of  the  la>ting  monuments  to  his  skill  and 
loyalty  ct)mplete  in  all  its  details. 

A  digression  here  is  [KTmissiblc — one  that  is 
illuminating.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since 
this  same  old  sea-dog — gray  now,  with  a 
bald  s|>ol  on  the  back  of  hi.^  head,  and  a  trille 
larger  around  the  middle — boarded  his  tug  in 


New  I.^)ndon  harbor — he  owned  half  a  dozen 
tjf  them  then — took  the  younger  brother  with 
him,  and  jjointcd  the  tug's  nose  for  the  Race 
R«K  k  Light,  finished  twenty-five  years  l)efore. 

"(mmkI  many  hole>  out  here,''  the  sea-<log 
said,  as  he  plunged  her  nose  headforemost  in- 
to the  recurrent  waves  surging  in  from  Mon- 
tauk,  "  and  it  gits  worse  bef(»re  it  gits  better. " 

As  we  neare<l  the  isolated  pile  of  mas)nr)",  a 
sjjot  in  the  wa>te  of  waters  that  all  these  years 
had  wilhM<MKi  the  attacks  of  the  merciless  sea, 
and  sliW  holds  its  light  aloft,  a  man  slid  <lown 
the  iron  ladder  of  the  cone  and  ran  to  the  end 
of  the  wharf.    Then  came  a  voice: 

"  Anything  the  matter  ?  Anylx)dy  sick  ? " 

It  was  something  out  of  the  ordinary'  for  a 
New  London  lug  to  head  f«)r  the  Rock  in  the 
teeth  of  a  southeaster. 

"  No ;  just  come  out  to  see  if  we  could  land, " 
the  caf)tain  cried. 

"Gosh!  how  you  skeered  me;  thought 
some  of  the  folks  was  tuk  bad. " 

Then  another  man  drop|jed  down  the  lad- 
der, and,  springing  to  the  lx)at's  davits,  began 
lowering  a  lifeboat. 

"What  d'ver  think,  sir— shall  we  irv  it?" 
asked  the  captain. 

"  Can  we  land  ?"  1  asked  dubiously. 

"  Land?  Of  course!"  he  replied  with  \KtsA- 
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;  tive  emi)ha.sis.  "  It  won't  make  no  difference 
to  me"  (he  was  seventy-four  then), "  but  there 
ivon't  be  a  dry  rag  on  you. " 

I  picked  up  the  glass  and  looked  over  the 
joints  of  the  masonry,  and  followed  the  lines  of 
the  wharf  and  the  angle  of  the  cone.  They 
were  still  as  true  as  when  Captain  Tom  had 
laid  them  with  his  own  hands. 

"  Never  mind,  Captain, "  I  said.  "  1  guess 
you  needn't  bother." 

What  a  difTerence  twenty-five  years  makes 
in  some  of  usl 

In  the  building  of  the  Light  it  was  not  only 
hi?  indomitable  courage  that  showed  itself. 
The  human  side  of  the  man — the  woman  side 
of  him — ^was  even  more  lovable.  Lovable 
is  the  word.  You  admire  some  men,  you  re- 
spect and  fear  others.    Scott  you  loved. 

What  I  am  about  to  relate  is  not  fiction.  I 
Stood  by  and  saw  it  all — it  is  truet  wocd  for 
word.  There  arc  half  a  dozen  men  yet  alive 
who  held  their  breath,  as  1  did,  in  fear.  They 
have  never  fori^ten  what  they  saw — and  they 
never  will  forget. 

The  weather  had  ptizzled  some  of  us  since 
sunrise;  little  lumpy  clouds  showed  near  the 
horizon-line,  and  sailing  above  ihrse  vras  a 
dirty  spot  of  vapor,  while  aloft  glowed  some 
prismatic  sun-dogs,  shimmering  like  opals. 
Etched  against  the  distance  lay  a  sloop 
loaded  with  stone  for  the  Light — her  sails 
furled,  her  boom  swinging  loose  and  ready, 
the  smoke  from  her  hoister  curling  from  the 
end  of  her  smoke-pipe,  thrust  up  out  of  the 
forward  hatch.  She  was  fastened  with  a 
tether-line  to  a  safety-buoy,  ancliorcd  witliiii 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  Rock. 

Below  us  on  the  conrrc^e  platform  rested 
our  big  air-pump,  and  beside  it  stood  Captain 
Scott.  ^He  was  in  hk  diving-dress,  and  at  the 
moment  was  adjusting  the  breastplates  of 
lead,  wcip;hinp;  twenty-five  pounds  each,  to  his 
chest  and  batk.  lii^  leaden  shoes  were  al- 
ready on  his  feet.  With  the  exception  of  his 
copper  helmet,  the  signal-line  around  his  wrist, 
and  the  Hfc-line  about  his  waist,  be  was 
ready  to  go  below. 
(  This  meant  that  pretty  soon  he  would  don 

his  helmet,  and,  with  a  last  word  to  his  tender, 
tuck  his  chin-whisker  inside  the  opening,  wait 
until  the  face-plate  was  screwed  on,  and  ihcn, 
with  a  nod  behind  the  glass,  denoting  that  the 
air  was  coming  ail  right,  would  step  down 
his  rude  ladder  into  the  sea:  to  his  place 
•mong  the  crabs  and  the  seaweed. 

Suddenly  1  became  conscious  of  a  conver- 


sation carried  on  in  a  low  tone  around  the 
comer  of  the  shanty. 
"Old  Moon-face  [Baxter,  the  captain  of 

the  .sloop]  'II  have  to  git  up  and  git  in  a  min- 
ute," said  a  derrick-man  to  a  shoveler — bom 
sailors  these;  "there'll  be  a  heUuver  time 
round  here  'fore  night. " 

"  Well,  there  ain't  no  wind. " 

"Ain't  no  wind,  ain't  there?  See  that  bob- 
bte  waltasing  in  ?  "  Seaward  ran  a  ragged  line 
of  silver, edging  the  horizon  toward  Montauk. 

*'  Does  look  soapy,  don't  it  ?  "  answered  the 
shoveler.    "  Wonder  if  the  cap'n  sees  it. " 

The  captain  had  seen  it — fifteen  minutes 
before  anybody  else — had  been  watching  it 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  object.  That 
was  why  he  hadn't  screwed  on  his  face-plate. 
He  knew  the  .'^ea—  knew  even,'  move  of  the 
merciless,  cunning  beast.  The  game  here 
would  be  to  lift  the  sloop  on  the  back  of  a  • 
smooth  under-roller,  and  with  a  mighty  lunge 
hurl  her  like  a  battering-ram  against  the  shore 
rocks,  shattering  her  timbers  into  kindling 
wood.  And  this  would  mean  not  only  the 
drowning  of  some  of  her  crew,  but  hopeless 
poverty  for  the  old  man  and  his  wife  who 
owned  the  sloop. 

The  captain  called  to  one  of  his  men — 
another  shoveler: 

'*  Billv,  go  down  to  the  edge  of  the  stone  pile 
and  holJ«r  to  the  stoop  to  ca^  off  and  make  for 
home.  And  say" — this  to  his  pump  tender — 
"  unhook  this  breastplate;  there  won't  be  no 
divin'  to^ay.  I've  been  mistrustin'  the  wind 
would  haul  cverance  I  got  up  this  momin'." 

The  .-hoveler  sprang  from  the  platform  and 
began  clambering  over  the  slippery,  slimy 
rocks  like  a  crab,  his  red  shirt  marked  with  the 
white  X  of  his  suspen(ler>  in  relief  again>t  the 
blue  water.  When  he  reached  the  outermost 
edge  of  the  stone  pile,  where  the  ten-ton  blocks 
lay,  he  made  a  megaphone  of  his  Hngers  and 
repeated  the  captain's  orders  to  the  sIo<ip. 

Boe'tler  listened  with  his  hands  tupped  to  his 
ears. 

"  Who  -avs    >'»  came  back  the  reply. 
"  Cap'n  bcolt. " 
"What  fur?" 

"  Goin'  to  blow;  don't  ye  see  it }" 
Ra.Kter  stcjjped  gingerly  along  the  sloop's 
rail,  when  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  bow- 
sprit, this  answer  <  anie  over  the  water: 

"Let  lur  blow!  Thi>  sloo|)'s  t bartered  to 
deliver  this  stone.  We've  got  steam  up,  and 
the  stuff's  goin'  over  the  side :  git  your  divers 
ready.  I  ain't  shovin'  no  baby  carriage,  and 
don't  you  foigit  it.   I'mcomin'oni  Cast  off 
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that  buoy-line^  you — "  this  to  one  of  his 

men. 

Captain  Scott  oontinued  stripping  otT  his 
leaden  breastplate.  He  had  heard  \u>  order 
repeated  aud  knew  that  it  had  been  given  cor- 
rectly, and  the  subsequent  proceedings  did  not 
interest  him.  If  Baxter  had  anything  to  say 
in  answer,  it  was  of  no  moment  to  him.  His 
word  was  law  on  the  Ledge;  first,  because  the 
men  daily  trusted  their  lives  to  his  guidance, 
and  second,  l>ecause  they  all  loved  him  with  a 
love  hard  for  a  landsman  to  understand,  es- 
pecially to-day,  when  the  boss  and  the  gang 
never,  by  any  possibility,  pull  toj;ether. 

Baxter  says  he's  comin'  on,  sir, "  said  the 
sbovclcr  when  he  reached  the  captain's  side, 
the  grin  on  his  suidjunit  face  widening  until 
its  two  ends  hooked  over  his  ears.  The  shov- 
eler  had  heard  nothing  so  funny  for  weeks. 

"Corain'on?" 

"That's  what  he  hollered.  Wants  you  to 
git  ready  to  take  his  stuff,  sir. " 

I  was  out  of  the  shanty  now.  I  came  in  two 
jumps.  With  that  squall  whirling  in  from  the 

eastward  and  the  tide  making  flood,  any  man 
who  would  leave  the  protection  of  the  spar- 
buoy  for  the  purpose  of  unloading  was  fit  for  a 
lunatic  a>ylum. 

The  captain  had  straightened  up  and  was 
screening  his  eyes  with  his  hand  when  I 
reached  his  side,  his  gaze  riveted  on  the  sloop, 
which  had  now  hauled  in  her  tether-linc  and 
was  drifting  dear  of  the  buoy.  He  was  still 
incredulous. 

*'K() — he  ain't  comin*.  Baxter's  all  right 
— he'll  port  his  helm  in  a  minute — but  he'd 
better  send  up  his  jib  " — and  he  swept  hb  eye 
around — "and  that  quick,  loo." 

.■\t  this  in-tant  the  sloop  wavered  and 
lurched  heavily.  Tlie  outer  edge  of  the  in- 
suck  had  caught  her  bow. 

Minds  work  quirkly  in  times  of  great  danger 
— minds  like  Captain  b colt's.  In  a  flash  he 
had  taken  in  uie  fast-approaching  roller, 
froth-capped  by  the  sudden  squall,  the  sur^- 
ini^'vessel,  and  the  scared  fat  e  of  Baxter,  \s  ho, 
having  now  realized  his  mistake,  was  clutch- 
ing wildly  at  the  tiller  and  shoutbg  orders  to 
his  men,  none  of  which  could  be  carried  out. 
The  captain  knew  what  would  happen — what 
had  happened  before,  and  what  would  happen 
again  with  fools  like  Baxter — now^ — in  a  min- 
ute— before  he  could  reach  the  edi;e  of  tlie 
stone  pile,  hampered  as  he  was  in  a  rubber 
suit  that  bound  his  arms  and  tied  his  great  legs 
together.  And  he  understood  the  sea's  :;ame, 
and  knew  that  the  only  way  to  outwit  it  would 


be  to  use  the  beast's  own  tactics.  When  it 
gathered  itself  for  the  thrust  and  started  in  to 
hurl  the  doomed  vessel  the  full  length  of  itS 
mit^hty  arms,  the  sloop's  safety  lay  in  widening 
the  space.  A  cushion  of  backwater  would 
then  receive  the  sloop's  forefoot,  in  place  of 
the  -narling  teeth  of  the  low,  cruncliing  rocks. 

He  had  kicked  off  both  leaden-soled  shoes 
now  and  was  shouting  out  directions  to  Bax- 
ter, who  was  slowly  and  surely  beii^  sucked 
into  the  swirl: 

"Up  with  your  jib !  No,  no! — let  that  main- 
sail alone!  Up!  Do  you  want  to  git  her  on  the 
stone  pile,  yo  i  Port  your  belml  P(«TlI 
God! — Look  at  luii!!" 

Captain  Scott  had  slid  from  the  platform 
now  and  was  flopping  his  great  body  over  the 
slimy,  slippery  rocks  like  a  seal,  fallintr  into 
water  holes  every  other  step,  crawling  out  on 
his  belly,  rollmg  from  one  slanting  stone  to 
another,  shouting  to  his  men  emy  time  he 
bad  the  breath: 

"Man  that  yawl  and  run  a  line  as  quick  as 
God'U  let  ye  out  to  the  buoy!  Do  ye  hear? 
Pull  that  fall  off  the  drum  of  tlic  h'ister  andgjt 
the  end  of  a  line  on  it !  She'll  be  on  top  of  us  in 
a  minute,  wad  the  mast  out  of  her!  Quick l!"* 

The  shoveler  sprang  for  acoil  of  roj >e.  The 
others  threw  themselves  after  him,  while  half  a 
dozen  men  working  aroimd  the  small  eddy  in 
the  lee  of  the  diminutive  island  caught  up  the 
oars  to  man  the  yawl. 

All  this  time  the  sloop,  under  the  uplift  of 
the  first  big  Montauk  roller->the  skirmish 
line  of  the  attack— surged,  bow  on,  to  destruc- 
tion. Baxter,  although  shaking  with  fear, 
had  sense  enough  left  to  ktH?p  her  nose  pointed 
to  the  stone  pile.  The  mast  might  come  out 
of  her,  but  that  was  better  than  heinf?  gashed 
amidships  and  sunk^in  thirty  feet  of  water. 

The  captain,  bis  rubber  suit  (listening  like 
a  tumbling  porpoise,  his  hair  matted  to  his 
head,  had  now  reached  the  outennost  rock 
opposite  the  doomed  craft,  and  stood  near 
enough  tocatcb  every  expression  that  crossed 

Baxter's  fare.  who.  a?  \\liite  as  chalk,  was 
holding  the  tiller  with  ail  his  strength,  cap  oti, 
his  blowsy  hair  flying  in  the  increasing  gale, 
his  mouth  tight  ?hut:  no  order;  Jiow  u<iuld 
have  done  any  good.  Go  ashore  she  must, 
and  nothing  could  help  her.  It  would  be 
eveiy  man  for  himself  then:  no  hdp  would 
come.  Captain  S( otf  and  his  men  would 
run  for  shelter  as  soon  as  the  blow  tell,  and 
leave  them  to  their  fate.  Peanut  men  Uke 
Baxter  are  built  to  think  that  way. 
Ail  these  minutes — seconds,  really — the 
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captain  stood  bonding  fcrwanl,  watching 
where  the  sloop  would  strike,  his  hands  out- 
stretched in  the  attitude  of  a  ball  player  await- 
ing a  balL  If  hex  nose  should  hit  on  the 
sharp,  square  edges  of  one  of  the  fen-ton 
blocks,  God  help  ber!  She  would  split  wide 
open,  like  a  gourd.  If  by  any  chance  her 
forefoot  should  be  thrust  into  one  of  the  many 
gaps  between  the  enrockment  blocks — spactt 
from  two  to  three  feet  wule — and  her  bow 
timbers  should  thus  take  the  shock,  there  was 
a  living  chance  to  save  her. 

A  cry  from  Baxter,  who  had  dropped  the 
tiller  and  was  scramtding  over  the  stone-cov- 
ered  deck  to  the  bows{)rit,  now  reached  the 
captain's  ears,  but  he  never  altered  his  posi- 
tion. What  he  was  to  do  must  be  done  surely. 
Baxter  didnt  caunt — wasn't  in  the  back  of  bis 
head;  there  were  plenty  of  willing  hands  to 
pick  Baxter  and  bis  men  out  of  the  suds. 

Then  a  thing  happened  «^ich,  if  I  bad  not 
seen  it,  I  would  never  have  believed  possible. 
The  water  cushion  of  the  out-suck  helped; 
so  did  the  huge  roller,  which,  in  its  blind  rage, 
had  underestimated  the  distance  between  its 
lift  and  the  wide-open  jaws  of  the  rock — as 
a  maddened  bull  often  underestimates  the 
length  of  its  thrust,  its  horns  falling  short  of 
the  matador. 

Whatever  the  cause,  Captain  Scott  saw  his 
chance,  sprung  to  the  outermo.st  rock,  and 
bracing  hisgreat  snubbin g  j)ost s  of  legsagainst 
its  edge,  reversed  his  l)Ofiy,  caught  the  wavering 
^Hjp  on  bis  broad  shoulders,  close  under  her 
bowspnt  chains,  and  pushed  with  all  his  might 

No  "  tM  LTin  a  struggle  between  the  strength 
of  the  man  and  the  lunge  of  the  sea.  With 
every  succeeding  onslaught,  and  before  the 
savage  roller  could  fully  lift  the  staggering 
f  raft  to  hurl  her  to  destruction,  Captain  Tom, 
wiih  the  help  of  the  out-suck,  would  shove  her 
back  bom  the  waiting  xoclu.  This  was  re* 
peated  again  and  again — the  men  in  the  res- 
cuing yawl  meanwhile  bending  every  muscle 
to  carnr  out  the  captain's  commands.  Some- 
times his  head  was  free  enou^  to  sllout  his 
orders,  and  sometimes  both  miU)  and  bow 
were  smothered  in  suds. 

"Keep  that  fall  clear!"  would  come  the 
order.  "Stand  ready  to  catch  the  yawl! 
Shut  that — "  here  a  souse  would  stop  bis 
breath.  "Shut  that  furnace  doorl  Do  ye 
want  the  steam  out  of  the  b'iler?  "—etc.,  etc. 

That  the  slightest  misstep  on  the  slimy 
rocks  on  which  his  feet  were  braced  meant 
sending  him  under  the  sloop's  bow,  where  he 
would  be  caught  between  her  forefoot  and  the 


rocks  and  be  ground  into  pulp,  concerned  hlrji 
as  little  as  did  the  fact  that  Baxter  and  his  men 
bad  crawled  along  the  bowsprit  over  his  head, 
and  dropped  to  the  island  without  wetting 
their  shoes,  or  tliat  his  diving-suit  was  full  of 
water  and  he  soaked  to  the  skm.  Little  things 
like  these  made  no  more  difference  to  him  than 
they  would  have  done  to  a  Newfoundland  dog 
saving  a  child.  His  thoughts  were  on  other 
things — on  the  rescuing  yawl  speeding  toward 
the  spar-buoy;  on  two  of  his  men,  who^  see- 
ing Baxter's  cowardly  desertion,  had  sprung 
like  cats  at  the  bowsprit  of  the  sloop  in  one 
of  her  dives,  and  were  then  on  the  stem,  ready 
to  pay  out  a  line  to  the  yawl. 

A  hawser  now  ripped  suddenly  from  out  the 
crest  of  a  roUcr.  The  two  men  on  the  sloop, 
despite  the  increasing  gale,  hail  succeeded  in 
paying  out  a  stem  line  to  the  men  in  the  yawl; 
who  in  turn  had  slipped  it  through  the  snatch- 
Uock  fastened  in  the  spar-buoy,  and  had  then 
connected  it  with  the  line  they  had  brought 
with  them  from  the  island,  its  far  end  being 
around  the  drum  of  our  hoister. 

A  shrill  cry  now  came  from  one  of  the  crew 
in  the  yawl  alongside  the  spar-buoy,  followed 
instantly  by  the  clear,  ringing  order — '^(Jo 
aheadr 

A  burst  of  feathery  steam  plumed  skyward, 
and  then  the  slow  chuggity<hug  of  the  shore- 
drum  cogs  rose  in  the  air.  The  stem  line 
straightened  unto  it  was  as  rigid  as  a  bar  of 
iron — sagged  for  an  instant  under  the  slump 
of  the  staggering  sloop,  straightened,  and  then 
dowly,  foot  by  foot,  the  sloop,  held  by  thestem 
line,  crejit  back  to  safety. 

And  this  to  save  a  friend  and  bis  old  wife 
from  loss  and  poverty! 

This  love  for  his  fellow  men  and  willingness 
to  risk  his  life  for  their  safety  was  not  con- 
fined to  Captain  Scott's  experience  on  the 
Rock.  He  never  referred  to  any  of  these 
deeds  thereafter;  never  believed,  really,  that 
he  had  done  anything  out  of  the  ordinary.  I 
myself  had  been  with  him  for  two  years  be- 
fore I  learned  of  the  particular  act  of  heroi>m 
that  I  am  now  about  to  relate — and  only 
then  from  one  of  his  men— an  act  that  was 
the  talk  of  the  country  for  days.  1  give 
it  as  it  was  told  me,  and  word  for  word  as  I 
have  given  it  before.  I  do  so  the  more  will- 
in^y  and  without  excuse  for  its  repetition  here 
because  it  illustrates  not  only  the  courageous 
but  the  tender,  human  side  of  the  man.  I  give 
it  gladly,  because  the  reading  and  lefetdtng  of 
such  deeds  helps  to  keep  alive  in  the  hearts  of 
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our  people  that  rcvcrciu  e  for  heroism  which, 
of  late,  seems  to  l>e  on  the  wane  among  us. 

Our  so-called  up-to-date  literature  is  re- 
sponsiUe  for  some  of  this;  the  absorption 
of  our  people  in  the  material  things  of  life 
for  much  ot  it.  Our  heroes  ot  to-day  are 
often  the  targets  of  the  morrow.  The  thrill 
that  sent  the  IjUhmI  of  <>v.r  younj^  men  ni-hing 
through  their  veins  when  the  oft -told  storj*  of 
Valley  Forge,  Bunker  Hill,  or  Gettysburg  was 
poured  into  the  ir  car  s  is  nothing  to  the  breath- 
less interest  with  which  many  of  them  read 
the  bcadiines  of  a  newspaper,  telling  of 
nikied  homes,  wrecked  reputatkms,  and  the 
misery  and  sufferinj^;  involved.  Xow  anrl 
then,  it  is  true,  when  some  brave  tireman 
crawls  along  a  burning  ledge,  or  the  gateman 
on  a  ferry-boat  risks  his  life  to  save  a  would- 
be  suicide,  with  the  result  that  some  official 
pins  a  medal  aa  his  chest,  the  heroic  act  wins 
a  place,  but  the  record  rarely  corns  more  than 
ten  lines  of  t!ic  is-ue,  and  e%'en  then  with  the 
most  important  facts  left  out. 

Of  this  incident  it  can  be  safely  said  that 
nothii^  has  been  left  out.  Best  of  all,  it  has 
been  confirmed  in  alt  its  details  by  the  hero 
himself,  after  a  a^kscrewtng  on  my  part  that 
lasted  for  hours. 

But  to  the  story: 

One  morning  in  January,  when  the  ice  in 
the  Hudson  River  ran  unusually  heavy,  a  Ho- 
boken  ferry-boat  slowly  crunched  her  way 
through  the  floating  floes,  until  the  thickness 
of  the  pack  choked  her  paddks  in  mid-river. 
It  was  an  earijr  mominf  trip,  and  the  decks 

were  crowded  with  lalnirinj^  men  and  the 
driveways  choked  with  teams;  the  women  and 
children  standing  inside  the  cabins  were 
a  solid  mass  up  to  the  swinging  doors. 
While  she  was  gathering  strength  for  a  fur- 
ther effort,  an  ocean  tug  sheered  to  avoid 
her,  veered  a  point,  and  crashed  into  her 
side,  cutting  her  Uelow  the  water  line  in  a 
great  V-shaped  gash.  The  next  instant  a 
shriek  went  up  from  hundreds  of  throats. 
Women,  with  blanched  faces,  caught  terror- 
stricken  children  in  their  arms,  while  men, 
crazed  with  fear,  scaled  the  rails  and  up- 
per decks  to  escape  the  plunging  of  the  over> 
thrown  hor-e>.  A  nKmient  more,  t'.ud  (he  dis- 
abled boat  careeneti  from  the  shock  and  fell 
over  on  her  beam,  helpless.  Into  the  V-shaped 
gash  the  water  poured  a  torrent.  It  seemed 
but  a  iiuestioii  of  minutes  before  she  would 
lunge  headlong  Ijelow  the  ice. 

Within  two  hundred  yards  of  both  boatSi 
and  freeof  the  heaviest  ke,  steamed  the  wreck- 


ing-tug  Reliance  of  the  Off-shore  Wrecking 
Company,  making  her  way  cautiously  up  the 
New  Jersey  shore  to  coal  at  Weehawken.  On 
her  deck  forward,  sightitig  the  heavy  cakes, 
and  calling  out  rautionan,'  orders  to  Uie  mate 
in  the  pilot-house,  stood  Captain  Scott  When 
the  ocean  tug  reversed  her  engines  after  the 

collision  and  hacked  clear  of  the  sliattered 
whocl-housc  of  the  ferry-boat,  be  sprang  for- 
ward, stooped  down,  ran  his  eye  along  the 
water-line,  noted  in  a  flash  every  shattered 
plar  k ,  ( !iml>ed  into  the  pilot-house  of  his  own 
boat,  and  before  the  astonished  pilot  could 
catch  his  breath,  pushed  the  nose  of  the  Re- 
liance along  the  rail  of  the  ferr\  -l>oat  and 
dropped  upon  the  latter's  deck  like  a  cat. 

If  he  had  fallen  from  a  passing  cloud,  the 
effect  could  not  have  been  more  startling.  Men 
crowded  about  him  and  caught  his  hands. 
Women  sank  on  their  knees  and  hugged  their 
children,  and  a  sudden  peace  and  stiflness  pos- 
sessed every  soul  on  Ixiard.  Tcnri  i::^  a  lifc- 
prcsen'er  from  the  man  nearest  him  and 
throwing  it  overboard,  he  backed  the  coward 
ahead  of  him  through  the  swaying  mob,  order- 
ing the  people  to  stand  clear,  and  forcing  the 
whole  mass  to  the  starboard  side.  The  in- 
creased weight  gradually  righted  the  stricken 
boat  until  >lie  regained  a  nearly  even  keel. 

With  a  threat  to  throw  overboard  any  man 
who  stirred,  he  dropped  into  the  engine-room, 
met  the  engineer  half-way  up  the  ladder,  com> 
pelled  him  to  return,  dragged  the  mattresses 
from  the  crew's  bunks,  stripped  off  blankets^ 
snatched  upclothes,  overalls,  cotton  waste,  and 
rags  of  carjM-t,  cramming  them  into  tlie  great 
rent  left  by  the  tug's  cutwater,  until  the  space 
of  each  broken  plank  was  replaced,  except 
one.  Through  and  over  this  space  the  water 
still  ci  tmlx'd,  deluging  the  tloor:-  and  swa-hing 
down  between  the  gratings  into  the  hold. 

*'Anothcrmattres8!*'hecried.  "Quick!  All 
gone?  A  Wankct,  then — car[>r( — anything! 
Five  minutes  more  and  she'll  right  herself. 
Quick,  for  God's  sakel" 

It  was  useless.  Everything,  even  to  the  oil- 
rags,  had  been  used. 

"Vour  coat,  then.  Think  of  the  babies, 
man!  Do  you  hear  them?" 

Coats  and  vests  were  off  in  an  instant ;  the 
engineer  on  his  knees  bracing  the  shattered 
planking,  Captain  Scott  forcing  the  garments 
into  the  ^lintcred  openings. 

It  was  useless.  T  itile  !)y  little  the  water 
gained,  bursting  out  tirst  below,  then  on  one 
nde,  only  to  be  calked  out  again,  and  only  to 
rush  in  once  more. 
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Captain  Scott  stood  a  moment  as  if  unde- 
cided, ran  his  eye  searchingiy  over  the  engine- 
room,  saw  that  for  his  needs  it  was  empty, 
then  deliberately  tore  down  the  top  wall  of 
calkinp;  he  had  so  carefully  built  up,  and,  U'- 
fore  the  engineer  could  protest,  forced  his  own 
body  into  the  gap,  with  his  arm  outside,  tevd 
with  the  drifting  ice. 

An  hour  later,  the  dibbled  fer^-boat,  with 
«vei7  soul  on  board,  was  towed  mto  the  Ho- 
boken  sh'p- 

When  they  lifted  the  captain  from  the 
wreck,  he  was  unconscious  and  barely  alive. 
The  water  had  frozen  his  blood,  and  the  float- 
ing ice  liad  torn  the  llesh  from  his  protniding 
arm  from  shoulder  to  wrist.  When  the  color 
began  to  creep  bock  to  his  cheeks,  he  opened 
bis  eyes  and  saU  to  tlw  doctor  who  was  wind* 
ing  the  bandages: 

"  Wu2  any  of  them  babies  hurt  ?  " 

A  month  passed  before  he  regained  his 
strength,  and  another  week  before  the  arm 
had  healed  so  that  he  could  «t  his  coat  on. 
Then  he  went  back  to  the  Reoance. 

In  the  meantime  the  wrecku^  company 
had  presented  a  hill  to  the  ferry  company  for 
salvage,  claiming  that  the  safety  of  the  ferry- 
boat was  due  to  one  of  the  empl<^rees  of  the 
wrecking  company.  Payment  had  been  re- 
fused, resulting  in  legal  proceedings,  which 
had  already  begun.  The  morning  following 
thb  action  Captain  Scott  was  called  into  the 
president's  office. 

"Captain,"  said  that  ollicial,  "we're  going 
to  have  some  trouble  getting  our  pay  for  that 
ferry  job.  Here's  an  affidavit  for  you  to 
swear  to.  ** 

The  captain  took  the  paper  to  the  window 

and  read  it  through  without  a  comment,  then 
laid  it  back  on  the  president's  desk,  picked  up 
his  hat,  and  moved  to  the  tloor. 

"DM you  sign  it?" 

"  No ;  and  I  ain't  a-goin'  to. " 

"Why?" 

"'Cause  I  ain*t  so  dumed  mean  as  you  be. 

Look  at  this  arm!  Do  you  thit:k  I'd  got  Into 
that  hell  hole  if  it  hadn't  been  for  lliem  women 
cryin'  and  the  babies  a-huUcrin' And  you 
want  *em  to  pay  for  it.  Damn  yel  If  your 
head  wasn't  white.  I'd  mash  it." 

Then  he  walked  out;  the  next  day  he  an- 
swered my  advertisement,  and  the  following 
week  took  charge  of  the  work  at  Race  Rock. 

Another  hour  of  cork«;rrewing  made  him 
remember  the  log  of  the  Reliance,  locked  up 
in  that  same  old  trunk  in  the  garret  Irom 
which  the  log  of  the  WiUetts  was  taken  after 


his  death.  When  the  old,  well-thumbed  book 
was  found,  he  perched  bis  glasses  on  bis  nose, 
and  began  turning  the  leaves  with  hb  rough 
thole-pin  of  a  finger,  stoppmg  at  every  page  to 
remoi'^fen  it,  and  adding  a  nmning  commen- 
tary upon  the  long- forgotten  records. 

**  Yes,  here  it  Is, "  he  said  at  last.  "  Knowed 
I  hadn't  forgot  it.  You  ran  read  it  yourself; 
my  eyes  ain't  .so  good  as  they  wuz." 

It  read  as  follows: 

"January  30.  Left  Jersey  City  7  a.m.  Itc  run- 
ning heavy.  Captain  Scott  stopped  leak  in  ferry- 
boat." 

The  ending  of  t!ie  work  on  the  R™  k  found 
him  about  titty  years  of  age,  but  still  strong, 
muscular,  and  with  an  experience  in  sub- 
marine work  second  to  that  of  no  man  on 
our  coast.  Soon  the  docks  in  front  of  his  home 
on  Pcquot  Avenue,  New  London,  began  to  be 
enlarged:  sheds  were  built,  new  tugs  bought 
and  equipped,  dredging  niachincs  construct- 
ed, and  heavy  scows,  barges,  and  lighters,  car- 
rying cargoes  of  two  hundred  tons  or  more, 
were  equipped  with  the  best  modern  machin- 
en,'.  He  was  ready  now  for  any  hcav)-  work, 
no  mutter  how  large  tlie  steamer,  how  danger- 
ous her  position,  or  how  >cTious  the  problem 
of  refloating  her.  The  tele))hone  was  within 
reach  of  his  bedside,  and  no  matter  wh^t 
the  hour  or  how  hard  a  gale  was  blowing 
he  was  out,  at  call,  and  aboard  his  fastest 
tug,  often  with  a  quart  of  raw  oil  dashed  into 
the  furnace  and  everytliing  wide  open. 

It  will  be  just  as  \sell  to  follow  some  of 
these  expcrienre'^ :  with  the  steamer  Colum- 
bia, for  instance,  wrecked  off  Gay  Head — 
this  in  1884. 

The  wreck  lay  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  promontory,  and  the  sea  broke  violently 
over  it.  Around  the  wreck  were  the  .steamers 
Storm  King,  Conkling,  Vincent,  Hunter,  and 
Hunt,  the  latter  having  on  board  Captain 
Townsend,  the  New  Bedford  diver,  who  was 
there  in  the  interest  of  the  Boston  Under- 
writers. Captain  B  aker,  of  the  Baker  Wret k- 
injj  Companv  of  Boston,  was  also  there,  wait- 
ing more  favorai^lc  conditions  to  go  below. 
Captain  Scott  recognized  Captain  Baker  as 
having  charge  of  the  wreck,  and  the  latter  >.xid, 
after  a  cursory  survey,  that,  in  his  opinion,  a 
diver  could  not  stay  under  water  in  such 
weather,  and  that  he  would  not  send  a  man 
down.  The  New  London  diver  eh ararterin- 
tically  replied  tliat  he  would  send  no  man 
down,  either,  but  would  go  himself. 

It  was  then  resolved  that  an  attempt  should 
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be  made  aljout  t,  p.m  ,  if  possible.  Captain 
Scott  kept  by  the  wreck,  noting  the  conUiiion 
of  the  water  dosdy,  and  made  up  his  nund 
that  if  he  waited  Captain  Baker's  rrturn  he 
would  lose  the  ^>est  chance  for  goiug  under. 
He  therefore  began  his  preparations  at  i 
P.1I.,  and  shortly  before  two  o'clock  dropped 
over  the  starboard  side  and  made  a  thonmj^h 
examination.  He  found  a  hole  three  feet 
square  forward  about  twenty  feet  from  the 
stem,  and  several  smaller  hole?  forward  an'! 
abaft;  also  a  perpendicular  crack  near  the 
foremast,  while  on  the  bottom  were  fragments 
of  jagged  rock,  evidently  broken  from  the 
Iarc;er  l>oulders  on  which  the  ship  striu  k. 
After  completing  the  survey  of  the  starboard 
side  along  the  bottom,  Captain  Scott  came 
up  and  made-  an  attempt  to  examine  tlic  deck. 
He  went  under  at  the  forward  hatch,  where  he 
found  the  deck  uninjured,  but  he  was  caught 
in  the  crest  of  an  immense  breaker  and  hurled 
feet  foremost  into  the  air.  Tlie  fieavy  seas 
breaking  over  the  vessel  prevented  any  fur- 
ther woric  that  day. 

On  Friday  morning.  Captain  Scott  again 
went  out  to  the  wreck  in  the  Alert,  but  found 
a  stiff  breeze  blow  ing  an3  the  water  too  rou^ 
to  admit  of  resuming  operations.  The  Alert, 
however,  picked  up  three  eases  of  boots  and 
shoes,  a  portion  of  the  cargo  of  the  City  of 
Columbus,  near  Wood's  Holl. 

On  Saturday,  the  wind  blew  fresh  from 
the  northwest,  but  the  sea  was  moderate,  the 
weather  clear,  and  Captain  Scott  was  able  to 
remain  two  hours  under  water  and  to  compii  t  < 
h\>  sunev.  He  went  down  well  aft  on  tin; 
port  side  and  examined  along  the  bottom;  he 
found  portions  of  the  smokestack  and  machin- 
ery,  lines,  sail-,  and  other  wreckage  stre\vi<! 
along  the  port  quarter  by  the  main  rigging. 
There  was  no  material  injury  to  the  hull  aft 
4^  the  boilers  near  the  ix>ttom,  but  there  were 
numerous  ctack:;  and  several  holes  forward. 
Further  toward  the  bow  the  extent  of  the  dam- 
age increased,  the  hull  beinf;  cracked  and 
pierced  with  boles  innumerable.  The  diver 
went  ahead  of  the  wreck  forty  or  fifty  feet  and 
found  him.self  in  a  submarine  sluiceway,  mak- 
ing it  evident  that  the  vessel  stmckaconsider- 
alile  dt-tance  ahead  of  her  present  position, 
and  kept  dropping  back  by  the  inducnce  oi 
gravitation  and  the  action  of  the  tide,  leaving 
the  imprint  of  her  keel  on  the  sandy  bottom. 

Another  experience:  On  January  i::,  1890, 
llic  magniticcnl  jja-^cugcrateanierCily ui  Wor- 
cester went  ashore  on  the  nx  ks  inside  Bart- 
fett's  Reef  Lightship.  Within  an  hour  of  the 


receipt  of  the  news  of  the  disaster,  Captain 
Scott  was  speeding  to  Ijer  assistance  in  his  tug, 
the  T.  A.  Scott,  Jr.,  and  was  soon  alongsi<fe 
the  l)ig,  hclples- steamer.  The  officers  reported 
that  the  Worcester  was  fast  on  the  rocks,  with 
the  water  pouiing  into  her  second,  third,  and 
fourth  con^Mltments  and  her  fires  out.  Life 
prescn'crs  were  distributed  the  Ijoats  made 
ready,  passengers  landed  witiumt  a  single  ac- 
cident; most  of  the  carj^o— 2,250  bales  of  cot- 
ton iK'ing  part — was  transferred  to  liglitiTs. 
Twenty -folur  hours  thereafter  the  endangered 
steamer  was  hauled  from  the  rocks,  towed  into 
New  London  harlK>r,  and  anchored  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  Captain  Scott's  residence. 

This  list  could  Ix;  continued  indcinulcly. 
Hardly  a  day  or  a  night  was  thecrew  idle — and 
it  is  not  idle  now,  for  Captain  Scott's  sons  and 
associates  still  cany  on  the  business.  Some- 
times a  diversion  m  the  customary  work  of 
lecoveiing  sunkoi  pn^wrty  would  occur.  It 
was  n  locomotive  on  one  occasion ;  she  had  at- 
tempted to  cross  a  trestle  and  had  toppled  over 
in  thirty  feet  oi  water,  bottomed  by  mud. 

"Get  her  nr.? "said  Captain  Scott.  "Cer- 
tainly; where  11 1  put  tier?'' 

"Back  on  the  raus,"  said  the  manager,  with 
a  laugh  at  the  impossibility  of  the  ta^. 

"All  right ;  she'll  be  there  in  the  mormn'  " 
— and  she  was. 

It  was  but  the  work  of  half  a  day  for  Cap* 
tain  Scott  to  rig  up  a  pair  of  sheer-poles,  drop 
beside  her  in  his  diving-dress,  pass  some  heavy 
chains  under  the  faofler  and  between  her  axies^ 
liook  a  block  into  a  ring,  take  a  turn  on  a 
hoisting  engine  alward  his  wrecking-tug,  open 
a  steam-cylinder — and  up  she  came.  To 
bwer  her  gently  to  the  nuls  and  wash  her  dean 
of  the  mud  with  a  nozzle  attached  to  the  hose 
of  his  steam-pump  was  the  last  service. 

"There,"  he  said,  when  she  was  scrubbed 
clean,  "  now  git  a  fire  under  her  and  puU  her 
out;  she's  in  my  way." 

These  instances,  as  I  have  said,  could  be 

multiplied  indefinitely.  Enough,  however,  ha.s 
been  told  to  show  the  fundamental  incentive 
of  his  character — his  determination  to  do  his 
work  right,  so  right  that  no  man  need  ever 
]>erfe(  t  it  after  him.  Ills  superb  constitution 
helped,  but  his  indomitable  will  helped  more. 

He  never  drank  nor  smoked,  and  he  had 
neilhcrtlme  n  or  dc -ire  to  play  cards.  He  would 
go  for  forty-eight  hours  in  wet  clothes,  and 
think  nothing  of  sleeping  in  them.  He  abso- 
lutely did  not  know  what  fear  was  for  himseJf, 
yet  he  feared  for  his  men.  He  would  never 
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send  a  man  where  he  would  not  go  himself, 
yet  he'd  go  where  he  wouldn't  send  the  men. 
He  never  iwore  except  in  limes  of  danger,  and 
then  the  oaths  that  came  from  his  deep  chest 
meant  something.  "I've  got  to  do  it."  he'd 
say  to  me.  "They  won't  listen  if  1  don  t. " 
So  he*d  swear  at  the  men  to  get  out  of  the  way 
irf  danger,  to  keep  out  of  this  place  or  that,  to 
let  him  go  down  instead  of  one  of  them.  The 
result  was  thai  ihey  obeyed  him  impHcitly.  If 
he  said,  "  Don't  gol"  they  didn't.  If  he  said, 
"Go!"  they  went,  though  it  might  Ik?  to 
apparent  death.  They  trusted  his  judgment 
in  the  face  of  everything;  and  they  were 
never  deceived.  When  a  piece  of  work  in 
volvcd  an  extrahazardous  risk  he  would  say: 
"No,  that  ain't  do  place  for  you.    I'll  go. " 

And  the  harder  the  job,  and  the  more  hope- 
less it  fccmed,  the  more  rhecrily  he  ro<^  to  the 
emergency,  taking  full  command  and  invari- 
ably doing  the  critical  part. himself.  When 
mounting  our  system  of  derricks  for  Race 
Rock,  the  crucial  cable  was  the  outboard  stay 
for  the  fourth  derrick  mast.  At  the  end  of  the 
stay  was  a  hook,  and  this  hook  had  to  be 
slii>ix'd  into  a  ring  that  was  made  fast  to  a 
great  block  of  stone  out  in  the  surf.  When  it 
came  time  to  windlass  the  last  mast  into  po»- 
tion  and  adjust  tliis  hook,  of  course  somelM>dy 
had  to  go  into  the  surf  to  do  it.  The  sea  was 
rising  fast  under  a  southea^  wind,  which 
always  kicks  up  trouble  at  Race  Rock,  and  it 
demanded  a  man  of  great  strength.  So.  of 
course,  the  captain  went  himself.  Up  to  his 
waist  in  a  boilhig  surf,  buried  und^  the  hicom> 
ing  rollers,  he  hung  on  to  that  hook  like  grim 
death,  swearing  between  mouthfuls  of  salt 
water  to  the  men  on  the  rocks,  and  in  spite  of 
eveiy  effort  of  wind  and  tide  to  thwart  us,  he 
got  the  h(K)k  into  the  ring  and  romjileted  the 
derrick  system  that  made  possible  the  build- 
ing of  the  Race  Rock  Light. 

In  fact,  just  here  lay  his  unique  value. 
Whenever  a  problem  confronted  us — one 
that  the  engineers  in  their  offices  could  not 
tohre,  a  problem  where  theories  and  i)recedent 
counted  for  nothing  and  the  only  solution  lay 
in  the  workman  himself,  the  captain  was  the 
man  who  rose  to  the  emergency.  For  he 
could,  in  any  situation,  unite  his  great  strength 
and  manual  skill  to  his  keen  wits  and  inven- 
tive genius.  Engineering  feats  that  would 
have  been  given  up  as  hopeless'he  made' pos- 
sible by  roml)ining  his  brain  with  hi«;  muscle. 
He  thought  like  U|;htning,  too.  Time  and 
again  I  bave  seen  turn  rescue  bis  men  when  it 
didn't  seem  possible  that  they  could  be  saved. 


And  the  smallest  job  received  just  a  smuch 
attention  and  disinterested  devotion  from  him 

the  largest;  nothing  was  ever  >h irked. 

During  the  later  years  of  his  life,  when  he 
har!  grown  too  stout  to  he  in  daily  active  ser- 
vice (he  weighed  over  three  hundred  pounds  a 
few  months  before  he  died),  tbepent-upenergy 
of  the  man  seemed  to  find  its  outlet  in  the  help 
he  gave  others.  His  charity  was  so  extensive, 
and  he  was  so  much  beloved  by  everyone, 
that  at  his  funeral  there  were  six  hundred 
people  gathered  in  and  about  the  house.  Un- 
til the  very  day  of  his  death  he  was  busy  dis- 
tributing bounties,  sending  children^  school, 
looking  after  poor  families  up  and  down  the 
coast.  One  of  the  New  London  papers  re- 
marked that  it  was  hard  to  see  how  New 
London  was  going  to  live  without  Captain 
Scott.  Only  three  days  before  his  death  he 
ordered  a  ton  of  coal  sent  to  a  woman  who 
scrubbed  the  floors  of  his  house,  and  neariy  his 
last  act  was  to  call  uj)  the  coal  dealer  un  the 
telephone  and  upbraid  him  for  delivering  a 
cheaper  grade  than  he  had  ordered,  demand- 
ing that  he  take  it  out  of  the  bin  and  substitute 
the  better. 

On  the  night  of  February  17,  1907,  when 
he  had  reached  his  seventy-seven  years,  the 
end  came  in  the  fine  new  home  he  had  built 
next  his  old  cottage.  Only  a  short  time  be- 
fore, he  had  taken  that  same  slender  hand  in 
his'-the  one  that  had  helped  hold  the  tiller 
on  their  wedding  jotirney — and  the  two  had 
crossed  the  intervening  lawn  together.  All 
the  sons  and  daut^ters  and  grandchildren 
were  awaiting  them  in  the  SpaciouS  ball  and 
adjoinini;  rooms. 

When  the  two  dear  old  people  entered  the 
house,  Captain  Scott  turned  to  his  wife  and 
said  in  that  vibrant  voice  of  his  which  alt  who 
loved  him  knew  so  well: 

''This  is  all  yours,  Mrs.  Scott.  I  guess  our 
troubles  are  all  o\  er  now. "  And  he  dro|^)ed 
into  a  chair  and  cried  like  a  child. 

Summing  him  uj)  in  the  thirty-five  years  I 
knew  and  loved  him:  he  has  always  been,  and 
will  always  be,  to  those  who  had  his  confi- 
dence, one  of  nature's  noblemen.  Brave, 
modest,  capable,  and  tender-hearted.  The 
record  of  his  life,  im|)erfeclly  as  I  have  given 
it,  must  be  of  value  to  his  fellow  counti^  men. 
Nor  can  I  think  of  any  higher  tribute  to  pay 
him  than  to  repeat  the  refrain  with  which  these 
pages  were  opened: 

'*One  who  was  not  afraid,  and  who  qpoke 
the  IruthI" 
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MRS.  JOT-IFFE  had  said  at  the  time  of 
her  davighter*s  marriage:  "TTien  I 
hope  her  children'llnot  take  after  me — 
fer  if  tlicy  do,  they'll  have  the  dial's  own  time 
bringiii'  her  up."  Mrs.  JolilTe  was  Irish  and 
intended  the  "bull."  Her  husband  had  been 
English  and  a  butcher.  *'He  was  a  blood- 
puddin'  Britisher,"  she  would  say,  in  loving 
menuHy.  "God  rest  his  bones."  And  what- 
ever natural  diiTcrcnc<>  si  . '  1  1  1  1  ever  had  with 
the  girl,  she  laid  to  the  iact  that  Hetty  took 
after  him. 

"An'  annyway,  there's  no  sort  o*  comfort 
in  a  daughter  nowadays,"  she  contended. 
"I'd  as  soon  have  a  canaiy-bird  to  look  after. 
They  eat  notiun'.  An'  they're  that  dangcd 
indipindint!  If  I'd  'a'  had  a  son,  now,  he'd 
never  'a*  knowed  where  to  find  a  shirt  to  his 
bod}'  u;jle.ss  I  laid  it  out  fer  hini.  These 
hoity-toity  young  misses  in  their  little  slippers, 
goin'  hoppin'  along  on  two  t  u-sl  If  IM  'a' 
bad  a  son,  I  c'u'd  'a'  beard  him  coniin'  a 
Mode  away.  I  never  see  a  big  fut  like  that 
in  a  trolley-car  that  I  don't  envy  the  mother 
of  it." 

These  complaints,  too.  were  intended  hail- 
humorously.  Mrs.  Joliffe's  daughter  and  she 
had  hved  happily  enough  together,  the  mother 
being  contented  to  stay  at  home  and  keep 
house  in  their  little  flat,  and  the  girl  willing 
to  work  all  day  in  the  milliner}'  department 
of  Altgelt's  Sixth  Avenue  store.  When  the 
daughter  married  Bailey,  who  had  charge  of 
a  section  of  Altgelt's  grocery  department, 
Mrs.  Joliffe  saw  them  f'tT  on  a  hnncvmnon 
excursion  to  Niagara  Falls,  and  undertook  to 
have  thdr  new  home  ready  for  them  before 
they  should  return.  "If  yuh  c'u'd  eat  straw 
hats,"  she  «5aid,  "I'd  not  need  to  hnthcr  with 
j-uh.  But  I'd  better  be  lookiu'  ufltr  yer 
meals  a  while  till  Hetty  learns  how  to  trim  a 
Steak.   Go  along  with  yuh,  an'  don't  fall  in 


the  water.  I'll  have  ev'rythin'  set  up  fer 
yuh  betimes." 

She  had  it  set  up  now,  and  .she  was  ex- 
pecting their  return  at  snv  moment.  They 
had  found  a  "jew'l  ui  a  flut,"  with  doors 
at  both  ends  and  a  kitchen  in  the  middle; 
and  that  kitchen  was  the  largest  room  in  the 
apartment,  l  liere  was  a  bed-room  for  Mrs. 
Joliffe,  opening  off  tfie  dining-room  and 
separated  from  the  young  couple's  quarters 
by  the  whole  lenprth  of  the  flat.  "I  c'n  live 
here,"  she  told  herself,  "with  no  more  trouble 
to  them  dian  an  ol'  dog  in  their  back  yard." 
Bailey  had  given  her  money  to  spend  on  fur- 
nishing. She  had  more  of  her  own;  slie  had 
a  small  estate,  which  her  husband  had  left 
her;  and  she  did  not  spare  her  own  in  her  de- 
sire to  pive  her  daughter  *'a  Start  that  anny 
gurl  c'u'd  be  proud  o'." 

She  covered  the  floors  with  carpets  and 
then  coverrd  the  carpets  with  druggets,  with 
rag  rugs,  with  door-mats,  linoleums,  and  hall 
strips.  (It  was  her  bdief  that  a  floor  was  by 
nature  cold  and  that  the  more  one  put  ujwn 
it,  the  warmer  the  house  would  be.)  She 
covered  the  windows  with  white  roller- 
blinds,  double  sash-curtains  of  muslin 
starched  like  surplices,  lont;  larc  curtains 
reaching  from  the  cornice  to  tlie  lloor,  and 
over-curtains  of  some  sort  of  ydlow  stuff 
with  an  inwoven  tin.sel  thread — until  every 
windnv.-  'wa«5  a>^  lioautiful  in  gold  embroidery 
and  line  lace  as  "an  archbishop  sayin' 
mass."  She  crowded  the  little  parlor  wiA 
unmatched  pieces  of  plush-upholstered  fur- 
niture, which  she  had  act^uured  in  exchange 
for  tradmg-stamps.  She  regilded  her  old 
picture-frames  with  a  brush,  bought  Four- 
teenth Street  colored  "art  photos,"  and  hung 
evcr\'^lure  her  holiday  calendars,  embossed 
and  beriblxmed,  but  years  f)ut  of  date. 

The  kitchen  she  outfitted  as  if  she  were  to 
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cook  there  for  a  regiment;  and  in  the  place 
of  honor  she  hung  two  great  frjnng-pans,  as 
thick  as  iron  f>ots,  heirlooms,  such  pans  as 
are  no  longer  made  in  these  days  of  gas- 
stoves  and  light-housekeeping.  She  set  her 
arms  akimbo  and  looked  about  her.  "Now," 
she  said,  with  the  defiant  air  of  an  artist  open- 
ing his  exhibition,  "let  'em  come." 

It  was  nine  o'clock  at  night  when  they 
came.  Thcv  had  been  on  the  train  all  dav, 
and  Hetty  looked  tired.  She  was  a  small 
blonde,  with  pale,  gray-blue  eyes  and  with 
one  of  those  firm  little  mouths  that  are  capa- 
ble of  unlimited  .silence.  "Well,  mother," 
she  asked,  with  a  slow  correctness  of  pro- 
nunciation that  marked  an  ambition  in  her, 
"what've  you  been  up  to?" 

Mrs.  Joliffe  laughed.  "All  sorts  o*  di\il- 
mint,"  she  said,  ki.ssing  Bailey.  "I  been 
settlin'  things  in  a  kind  o'  way  till  you'd  be 
able  to  put  'em  to  rights."  She  stood  aside 
from  the  doonvay.    "Here's  the  parlor." 

Hetty  looked  it  over.  She  had  it  in  her 
mind  that  the  walls  were  like  a  stationer's 
window  in  Christmas  week,  and  the  whole 
room  was  as  old-fashioned  as  her  mother; 
but  she  said  nothing.  She  accepted  the  ar- 
rangement as  pronsion- 
al:  she  could  change  it 
to  the  latest  styles  of 
Altgelt's  furniture  dis- 
plays in  due  course. 

Bailey  had  been  a 
country  boy  who  had 
come  to  the  city  to  be  a 
millionaire,  and  he  had 
been  living  in  shabby 
hall-bedrooms.  If  he 
did  not  seem  sufficiently 
enthusiastic  about  the 
parlor,  it  was  because 
he  did  not  wish  them  to 
think  he  was  not  ac- 
customed to  such  mag- 
nificence. Added  to 
this  countrj'  reticence, 
he  had  the  art  of  ac- 
cepting a  bargain  with 
a  show  of  reluctance. 
He  said:  "It'll  do  all 
right,  won't  it,  Hetty?" 

She   pretended  that 
she  had  not  heard. 

But  Mrs.  Joliffe  was 
not  discouraged.  She 
introduced  Bailey  to  a 
little  tobacco-table  set 


NOW,"  SUE  SAID,  "let  'EM  COVX 


with  a  tobacco-jar,  a  corncob  pipe,  and  a 
tobacco-cutter  on  a  mahogany  board — the 
very  cutter  which  Joliffe  had  used  to  slice 
his  plugs.  A  puffed  and  padded  armchair 
stood  beside  the  table.  A  pair  of  new 
"morocco"  slippers  waited  under  the  chair, 
and  a  tin  spittoon  beside  it.  "That's  the 
place  fcr  you"  .she  said,  "when  yuh  come 
home  with  yer  very  boots  tired  o'  yer  feet." 

"But  mother,"'  Hetty  cried,  "he  won't 
smoke  in  the  parlor!" 

"Won't  he  then?"  she  said.  "He'll  be  a 
fool  if  he  don't.  He'll  smoke  where  he  likes 
in  his  own  house."  She  produced  a  shaving- 
mirror  in  three  leaves.  "There,"  she  said, 
"yuh  c'n  see  all  but  the  top  o'  yer  head  in  it. 
An'  thank  the  cats,  as  )-uh  get  older  \aih 
won't  have  to  shave  that." 

Bailey,  heretofore,  had  had  no  one  to  con- 
.sidcr  hjs  comfort  but  the  washerwoman, 
who  .sometimes  charitablv  darned  his  socks. 
"That's  great,"  he  laughed,  flattered.  "All 
the  comforts  of  home!" 

Mrs.  Joliffe  made  a  gesture  that  said 
"Wait!  I'll  show  yuh,"  and  led  the  way  to 
the  dining-room.  She  had  prepared  cold 
ham  and  hot  coffee,  pie  and  pickles  and 

chocolate  cake,  bananas 
and  cheese,  bottled  beer 
and  sweet  biscuits,  cel- 
ery', potato  salad,  table 
raisins,  canned  salmon, 
and  chilli  sauce.  They 
were  crowded  \i\yox\  the 
table  promiscuously. 
There  was  scarcely  room 
for  the  plates.  "If  yuh 
want  annythin'  yuh 
can't  reach,"  she  said, 
"ask  fcr  it." 

Hetty  excused  herself, 
on  the  plea  that  .she  was 
train-sick,  and  went  to 
bed;  and  Bailey  sat 
down  to  such  a  meal  as 
he  had  not  eaten  since 
he  had  left  his  country 
home — for  Mrs.  Joliffe 
had  boiled  the  ham  her- 
self, baked  the  cake, 
made  the  salad  and  the 
chilli  sauce,  and  roasted 
and  ground  the  coffee; 
and  they  had  the  flavor 
that  cannot  be  bought. 
She  watched  him  eating, 
with  a  maternal  delight. 
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a>  if  he  had  been  an  infant.  She  kept  his 
plate  filled  and  his  cup  overtlowing.  When 
he  had  had  enough,  she  coaxed  and  wheedled 
him  into  taking  more.  "Never  stoji  calin', 
man,"  she  =^aid,  "till  yer  hands  *re  too  tired 
to  feed  yuh." 

He  ate  until  he  was  red  in  the  face;  and  then 
she  broiif^ht  him  bis  pipe  and  let  hitn  talk. 
He  talked  shop — as  Jolitie  had  used  to  do — . 
and  she  listened  as  if  the  ambitions  and  jeal- 
ouMc>  of  Alt^olt's  grocery  department  were 
the  most  interesting  gossip.  *'  Vuh'U  be  start- 
in'  up  store  some  day  fer  yersilf?"  she  asked. 
He  replied  that  he  would  as  soon  as  he  had 
saved  the  necessary  capital.  "Tlicn  \iih 
needn't  worry  about  the  house,"  she  said. 
"Itll  cost  yuh  less  than  it  did  fer  board,  er 
I'm  a  Dutrhman.  Hetty'U  want  nex'  to 
nothin'  fer  clothes.  She  sews  her  own.  An' 
I'll  look  after  the  kitchen  till  slic  gets  the 
hang  6*  housekeepn'.  Well  be  millionaires 
this  day  next  week." 

He  went  to  bed,  gorged  and  optimistic,  and 
rdieved  of  half  the  worries  of  a  newly  married 
man.  lie  had  been  aware  that  Hetty  was 
the  sort  of  wife  to  grace  any  station  in  life  to 
whidi  his  business  success  might  raise  him, 
but  he  had  been  afraid  that  she  might  prove 
rather  expensive  at  first.  Now  he  was  as- 
.sured,  that  with  lier  mother's  aid,  their  be- 
ginning would  prove  as  easy  as  their  end 
would  be  glorious. 

Mrs.  Joliffe  remained  for  an  hour  in  the 
kitchen,  washing  the  supper  dishes  and  set- 
ting the  table  for  breakfast,  as  .satisfied  as  if 
she  had  been  for  a  year  out  of  work  and  bad 
juhl  found  "a  job.  "  She  took  a  last  fond 
look  at  the  table  before  she  reluctantly  put 
out  the  lif^ht.  And  neither  she  nor  F^ailes 
suspected  that  there  was  any  person  in  their 
flat  not  i)erfectly  happy  and  wllUng  to  let 
things  go  on  as  th^  had  begun. 

II 

It  wa.s  two  days  later  that  TIctty  began  her 
quiet  campaign  against  the  established  order. 

She  had  found  her  first  day  a  day  of  empty 
re>(le.ssness  and  dissatisfaction.  She  missed 
the  noise  and  bu.stle  of  Altgelt's,  the  chatter 
of  her  fellow  clerks,  and  the  work  to  whiih 
she  had  been  accustomed.  She  might  have 
taken  some  interest  in  the  hou.sekecping  if 
her  mother's  incessant  activity  had  not  forced 
her  aside  and  left  her  idle.  She  unpacked  her 
trunk,  put  a  few  stitches  in  a  torn  flounce, 
changed  the  trinuning  of  a  hat,  and  washed 


her  yellow  hair  in  the  •  inlight;  l)ut  chiefly 
she  wandered  from  room  to  room  or  hung  out 
of  the  parlor  window,  vacant-minded,  empty- 
handed,  like  a  girl  who  has  left  boarding- 
school  and  come  home  to  find  nothing  to  do. 

Her  mother  never  joked  with  her,  having 
learned  by  e.xperience  that  when  a  joke  fails 
on  a  literal  mind  it  sprouts  a  misunderstand- 
ing. When  she  was  not  'siushin'  about," 
as  she  called  it,  in  the  kitdien,  she  was  hum- 
ming "old-country''  tunes  aiul  roi,kinR  hap- 
pily in  a  favorite  chair,  which  she  had  put  by 
the  dining-room  window.  It  would  be  a  nice 
study  in  psychology  to  explain  why  she  never 
sat  in  the  parlor;  but  .she  never  felt  at  home 
there;  and  if  she  went  in,  it  was  only  to  stand 
a  moment  looking  out  of  the  window  before 
she  rearranged  the  curtvains  and  went  bai  k  to 
her  usual  place.  "I'm  like  our  ol'  cat  Tom," 
she  had  explained  once,  "that  was  never 
happy  off  his  own  bit  o'  rag  carpet.  Leave 
me  be."  And  Hetty  had  the  parlor  to  her- 
self. 

She  was  peevi^  tiiat  evening,  and  ate  her 

dinner  in  silence,  re.scnting  the  fact  that  Bailey 
had  the  head  of  the  table,  where  he  carved, 
and  her  mother  the  foot  of  it,  where  she 
poured  tea,  while  she  herself  sat  at  the  side 
and  had  no  hand  in  anything.  She  vented 
her  resentment  after  dinner  by  objecting 
again  to  BaOey's  smoking  in  the  parlor;  and 
he  moved  his  smoking-table  t<i  the  dining- 
room,  where  Mrs.  JoUflie  and  he  playwl  . 
cribbage.  Hetty  disliked  cards.  She  disliked 
sitting  in  the  dining-room  beside  a  table  set 
with  di.shes.  She  sta\ed  in  the  parlor— 
where  she  could  hear  her  mother  quarreling 
humorously  over  the  pegging  and  Bailey 
lauglnng  with  tlie  beartine>-~  of  a  winner. 
Finally  she  went  to  bed  in  a  sulk. 

Bailey,  after  a  midnight  sup)>er,  came  to  his 
sleep  chuckling.   She  said  nothing  to  him. 

But  next  mf>rnin«r,  at  breakfast,  she  de- 
manded that  they  hire  a  ser\'ant  st)  that  her 
mother  might  not  have  to  spend  all  her  day 
in  tile  kitihen.  "Cood  lieavcns!"  Mrs. 
joliffe  cried.  "Wiiat  w'u'd  yuh  be  doin' 
with  a  servan'  gurl  litterin'  tip  the  house,  an' 
fxikiii'  her  nose  into  ev'ryhody's  bu.s'ness,  an* 
talkin'  about  us  to  the  neiglihors,  an'  stealin' 
ev'rylhin'  slic  c'u'd  lay  hands  to,  an'  pois'nin' 
us  with  bad  food!  A  servan'  gurl!" 

Bailey  was  less  voluble,  but  equally  de- 
tcrmin<Ml.  A  servant  was  an  expensive  lux- 
ury, which  he  had  no  intentiaa  of  indulging 
in — though  he  did  not  say  so.  He  allowed 
his  silence  to  say  it  for  him. 
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'*Wcil,  I'm  not  going  to  spend  all  my  time 
over  a  cook  stove,"  Hetty  protested. 

"Leave  the  kitchen  to  me,"  her  mother 
said,  "an*  dont  be  talkin'  nonanae.  We 

c'u'd  live  on  Fif  Avcnuh 
fer  the  price  of  a  servan' 
gurl.'* 

"Well,  then,"  Hetty 
said,  "let  US  send  out  the 
washing." 

"What!"  the  mother 
cried.  "Pay  some  one 
fer  tearin'  yet  clothes  to 
pieces  ?  I'd  as  soon  have 
a  cook  bringin*  me  on 
grub  that  I  didn't  know 
what  she'd  been  puttin' 
mto  it.  What's  the  good 
o'  ha\-in'  purty  clothes 
if  j-uhVe  never  to  have 
the  fun  o'  washin'  an' 
ironin'  'em?  I  never 
heard  such  like  talk. 
What's  got  into  yuh  at 
an,  guri?** 

A  feeling  that  she  was 
useless  in  her  own  house 
—that  was  what  had  got 
into  her.  She  had  looked 
fonvard  to  having  a  httle 
home  in  which  she  and 
Bailey  might  be  happy 
and  alone  together.  She 
had  expected  her  mother, 
if  she  joined  them,  to  take 
her  place  as  a  visitor  and 
grow  old  in  idleness.  In- 
stead of  that,  Mrs.  Joliffe 
had  furnidied  the  flat  to 
her  own  taste  and  was 
running  it  to  her  own 
satisfaction.  She  liad 
made  herself  more  necessary  to  Bafley  than 
hi^  own  wife.  And  the  girl's  attempts  to 
supplant  her  with  a  servant  only  established 
her  more  securdy  in  the  Idtchen;  for  Hetty 
maintained  her  determination  not  to  work 
there  at  all,  and  Mrs.  JoUffe  ruled  unchal- 
lenged. 

When  Hetty  daimed  the  right  to  do  the 

shopping,  at  least,  she  was  innted  to  "go 
ahead  an'  do  it,  then."  But  when  Bailey 
o[>cned  a  bad  egg  for  lyreakfast  and  sat  down 
for  dinner  to  a  rolled  roast  so  tough  that  no 
one  could  eat  it,  there  was  a  scene  at  the 
table,  and  Hetty  declared,  in  a  passiun,  Uiat 
she  would  nerer  buy  another  tiling  for  the 


house.  She  went  to  l>ed  abnoet  weeping 

with  anger. 

Bailey  played  his  cribbage  and  smoked  his 
pipe. 


"iMSVn  SEE  A  BIG  nrr  like  TBAT  IM  a  TROLLSY-OUt  THAT 
I  don't  IMVT  TBI  KOTBBa  OF  IT." 


"Leave  her  be,"  Mrs.  Joliffe  counseled 
him— and  Hetty  overheard  her  through  the 
open  door — "she'll  come  out  of  her  tan- 
trums. I  know  her.  Two  fer  *his  beds.' 
Go  on  I"  )W." 

He  tried  lettini:  her  he  and  found  it  a  jioor 
plan.  She  let  liim  be.  She  withdrew  her- 
sdf  ostentatiously  from  the  household  life, 
was  silent  at  the  table,  and  turned  her  back 
on  him  when  they  were  alone.  She  sat  all 
day  by  hersdf,  amid  tiie  fumisSiings  of  a 
room  which  she  hated,  brooding  upon  the  in- 
cidents of  a  life  which  she  despised.  Bailey's 
manner  during  his  courtship  had  flattered  her 
by  a  tadt  admowiedgment  lhat  she  was 
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something  finer  and  better  than  he.  (He  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her  "citified"  sophistica- 
tion.) She  had  not  allowed  him  to  see  much 
of  her  mother,  of  whose  simplic  ity  and  com- 
monness slic  had  been  a.shame<I.  She  had 
never  let  him  know  that  her  father  had  been 
a  butcher;  she  had  intended  to  leave  all  that 
sort  of  ihlui^  iK-hind  bcr  when  she  marrici]. 
She  had  known  that  Bailey  was  a  trusted  man 
at  Altgelt's,  with  a  liiture  before  him,  and  die 
had  counted  on  risbg  with  him  out  of  reach 
of  her  past.  She 
had  intended 
vaguely  to  sub- 
due her  mother 
and  put  her  into 
the  background 
of  the  new  life. 

And,  to  Het- 
ty's mind,  it  was 
the  mother  who 
had  wrecked 
every  plan. 
Hadn't  she  told 
Bafl^  about  her 
husband— "Cod 
rest  his  bones." 
Hadn't  she 
dragged  Bailey 
down  to  her  own 
free-and-easy 
tenement  -  house 
manner?  Hadn't 
s  h  e  destroyed 
his  awed  respect 
for  his  wife? 

"What's  the 
matter  with 
you,  anj-way?" 
Bailey  asked  her 
impatiently;  and 
she  turned  on 
him  in  a  blaz- 
ing indignation. 
"Don't  you 
si^>eak  to  me  like 
that,"  she  cried. 
"You  haven't 
married  a  ser- 
vant girl." 

'•I  don't  know 
what  I  have 
married,"  he  re- 
torted. 

"  You  seem  to 
*ve  married  a 
mother-in-law," 


she  said.  "T.o  and  ."-it  in  the  kitchen  with 
her.  It's  the  part  of  the  house  you're  most 
interested  in." 

"That's  a  nice  sort  of  talk!" 
His  reproof  put  her  on  her  dignity.  She 
saw  that  she  w  as  lowering  herself  still  further 
in  his  regard  by  her  behavicMr,  and  thereafter 
she  said  nothing.  She  became  self-contained, 
haughty,  silent,  and  altogether  impossible. 
No  endearments  coidd  draw  an  explanation 
from  her,  and  no  impatience  provoke  her  to  a 

retort.  .She  lived 
a  silent  protest 
against  thewhole 
situation,  and 
Bailey  rapidly 
found  himaett 
reduced  to  a 
state  of  worried 
misery. 

He  could  no 
longer  enjoy  his 
evening  game  of 
cribbage  in  tiie 
dining-room, and 
yet  he  played, 
because  he  did 
not  wish  to  hurt 
Mr-;.  JoHffe's 
feelings.  He 
could  not  enjoy 
his  meals,  but  he 
had  to  pretend, 
for  Mrs.  Joliffe's 
sake,  that  he  did 
enjoy  them.  She 
exerted  herself 
to  please  him, 
performed  mir- 
acles in  rookerv, 
and  tried  to  keep 
the  table  lively 
w  ith  an  indomit- 
able good  na- 
tture.  But  she 
did  not  under- 
stand what  was 
wrong.  She 
thought  there 
had  been  some 
sort  of  belated 
lovers'  quarrel 
between  the  two, 
and  considered 
it  the  part  of 
wisdom  not  to 
meddle   in  it 


rr.AtMW!n  the  moht  to  do  the  SBornNc,  she 

WAS  mVRXD  TO  *'aO  AMKAD  MfD  DO  IT,  XBSN." 
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She  was  cheerfully  happy  herself,  worked 
singing,  read  the  newspapers  in  her  rocking- 
chair,  and  kept  to  her  own  end  of  the  flat 
"The  guii's  a  foci'*  i^e  told  herself,  *'bat 
I  was  the  same  mcsllf  at  her  age.  .  .  .  Vnor 
JoUiel  Heaven  give 'm  rest  I"  She  laughed 
to  herself.  "Us  women — we're  danged  hard 
to  live  with!" 

She  played  her  part  xintil  it  was  not  hu- 
manly posdble  to  play  it  longer.  Then  she 
scolded  her  daughter  and  got  nothing  but  a 
malevolent  look.  She  advi-cd  IkiilLv  to  take 
his  wife  to  the  theatre  at  night,  and  he  did  so, 
though  he  fell  asleep  in  his  seat.  Then  he 
took  her  to  Coney  Island  on  a  Saturday  after- 
noon,  and  came  hack  desperately  discouraged 
— ^for  the  girl  had  told  him  calmly  that  she 
would  not  live  in  the  flat  more  flian  a  month 
longer;  that  as  soon  as  the  cool  weather 
came,  she  would  rettuna  to  work  in  some 
shop. 

He  sat  with  his  cards  in  his  hands,  too 

worried  to  play  his  game.    ?Ie  gazed  at 
nothing,  with  an  empty  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
"She  wants  a  coiiple  o'  babies,"  l^Irs. 

Joliffe   declared.    "WTien   she   has  some 
s^^tjallin'  young  appititcs  to  be  stufTin',  she'll 
have  no  liuK'  to  be  thinkin'  of  hersilf." 
He  shook  his  head. 

"Aw,  \*uh're  as  bad  as  them  ol'  maid 
ministers, "  she  cried,  "tbat're  alius  wrilin* 
to  tiie  paypers  about  the  divorce  problum. 
If  youse  men  had  more  children,  yuh'd  be 
bavin'  less  trouble  with  ycr  wives." 

"She  doesn't  like  the  tki." 

"The  flat!    UTiat's  wrong  with  it,  man?" 

lie  looked  at  her  as  if  liC  w  ere  going  to  tell 
her,  flushed  self-consciously,  and  went  on 
with  his  game.  « 

That  look  gave  her  her  first  suspicion  f)f 
the  truth.  She  lay  awake  a  long  time  in  the 
niglit,  "putiiu'  two  an'  two  togithcr,"  as  she 
would  have  said.  When  she  saw  her  daugh^ 
ter  in  the  morning,  she  iin(!i  r.sto<xl. 

"W^,"  she  said  to  herself,  "1  ain't  goin' 
to  butt  in.  Let  her  do  things  her  own  way 
if  she  wants  to.  She'll  learn  as  well  by  tr>-in' 
as  by  bein*  toldl" 

III 

Sin:  understood  why  Bailey  did  not  play 
cribbage  with  her  that  night — ^diougli  he  pre- 
tended that  it  was  because  he  had  a  headache. 
He  ?pcnt  the  evening  in  the  other  end  of  the 
flat,  with  the  doors  closed  against  iier  so  that 
she  mi^t  not  hear  what  Hetty  was  saying. 


The  old  woman  darned  his  socks  and  assured 
hcr-elf  that  it  was  natural  in  the  pirl  to  want 
luin  to  herself.  She  overlooked  his  guiltily 
apf)logetic  manner  toward  her  in  the  nom* 
ing,  and  said  nothan-;  to  Hetty  when  tiiey 
were  left  alone  together. 

The  girl  swept  the  parlor  herself  ib.ai  day, 
rearranged  tlie  furniture,  and  took  down  all 
the  calendars — as  Mrs.  Joliffe  discovered  in 
the  evening,  when  fiailey  and  his  wife  bad 
gone  off  to  a  roof-garden.  She  found  her 
cherished  decorations  thrown  together  in  a 
closet,  and  .she  put  them  away  in  her  trunk, 
her  lips  twitching  with  a  paitied  indignation. 
The  insult  was  two-edged,  thou^  it  hurt  her 
mn=:t  by  impugning  her  taste  as  a  house- 
keeper. "Dang  the  girl,"  she  said.  "A  few 
years  ago  sheM  not  'a'  behaved  so — er  if  she 
did,  she'd  'a'  got  well  spanked  fer  it ! " 

She  was  up  early  and  had  breakfast  ready 
for  Bailey  in  the  morning,  with  a  cheerful 
rounttnance  that  changed,  for  a  moment 
only,  when  she  understood  from  his  h)i)g  and 
shamefaced  explanation  that  he  was  going  to 
take  Hetty  out  to  dinner  in  a  restatirant  and 
would  not  be  home  to  the  meal.  (Here  was  . 
an  insinuation  that  her  cooking  was  not  all 
tliut  it  might  be  I)  He  invited  her  to  come 
with  them,  but  she  knew  better  than  to  accept. 
'  X(  vcr  mind  me,"  she  said.  "I'm  too  old 
to  be  gaddin'  about." 

Hetty's  manner  during  the  day  seemed  to 
have  a  suggestion  of  silent  triumph  in  it,  but 
nothing  was  said.  The  mother  could  not 
speak  of  what  wa->  in  her  thought,  and  the 
daughter  wouU  1  n  o  t .  Mrs.  Joliffe  could  only 
wait  and  w.it<  h,  h.o]  ing  that  what  seemed  to 
her  an  unreasonable  anger  in  the  girl  would 
abate  for  want  of  provocation.  But  Hetty 
was  determined  to  have  her  mother  under- 
stand that  she  could  not  !ic  ignored  and  put 
aside  in  her  own  hou;  c  ;  and  as  her  mother 
yielded,  bewildered  and  hurt,  Hetty  j)re:  sed 
>n  to  the  realization  of  the  plans  which  she 
had  made  before  her  marriage. 

It  was  one  of  those  tragi -comedies  of  house^ 
hold  Ufe  which  read  so  depressingly,  and  it 
was  relieved  only  by  the  fact  that  it  ended  as 
a  comedy  and  not  as  a  tragedy.  It  developed, 
day  by  da}',  week  after  week,  in  the  small  in- 
cidents of  domestic  routine;  and  it  came  to  a 
crisis  in  a  way  which  they  might  have  ex- 
pected, if  thc}'  had  not  been  so  busy  acting 
their  parts  that  tfaey  could*  not  See  a  day 

ahead  of  them. 

Bailey  had  done  his  best  to  smooth  over  thc 
situation,  but  he  was  no  diplomat.  He  bad 
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,  ftsked  Mrs.  JoIifTe  to  play  cribbage  with  him, 
once,  tenlativt'ly,  hut  he  was  o!>vi()u>ly  rr 
lieved  when  she  did  not  accept.  He  had 
diowed  Hetty  to  send  her  own  clothes  to  the 
laundry,  and  then  his,  und  finally  the  house- 
hold linen.  He  even  ate  loss  heartily  what 
Mrs.  Joliflc  cooked,  and  he  was  coiitenl  when 
she  accepted  these  slights  without  appearing 
to  notice  ihem.  He  let  Hetty  take  down  the 
curtains  in  the  parlor  and  put  up  others 
more  to  her  taste.  He  ^ve  her  money  to  buy 
some  new  furniture  and  she  put  away  the 
rugs. 

Mrs.  JoliiTe,  .sluing  quiet  and  humiliated 
in  the  dining-room,  heard  the  girl,  now,  sing- 
ing .IS  slu-  worked. 

liy  this  time,  of  course,  Hetty  was  no  longer 
silent  at  the  table,  except  when  she  and  her 
mother  were  alone.  When  Bailey  was  there, 
she  was  (]uite  talkative  and  afi'able,  and 
affected  to  ignore  what  l<x)ked  like  ill  humor 
in  the  old  woman.  ".She'll  come  around," 
she  told  him  ])rivately.  "SheV  Milky  becau.sc 
she  can't  have  everything  her  own  way."  She 
had  bought  a  recipe  book  and  she  was  ex- 
perimenting in  the  kitchen  with  desserts, 
which  Bailey  praised  immoderately  and  ate 
largely  of.  She  had  })ersuaded  him  that  tea 
gave  him  indigestion;  she  did  not  dlink  it 
herself;  and  Imt  ■TTothcr  had  none  to  jx)ur  hut 
her  own.  \\  hen  the  furnishings  of  the  din- 
ing-room were  overhauled,  she  turned  the 
table  around  and  plai  ed  Bailey's  chair  o))- 
posite  her  own — by  which  maneuver  .Mrs. 
JolifTe  was  l^t  in  the  place  of  the  outsider. 

a  final  touch,  Hetty  lielped  the  vegetables; 
and  there  was  something  liard  to  define  in  the 
way  in  which  she  passed  her  mother's  plate. 
It  was  perhaps  uncomdous  and  unintentional ; 
but  it  made  Mrs.  Joliffe  feel  tliat  the  Iiand  of 
a  slighting  charity  was  extended  to  her  with 
the  food. 

"  Vm  not  wanted,"  she  told  herself.  Til 

go  away.  I'll  ^.^o  aw:»y  an'  live  by  me^ilf," 
But  she  had  s|>ent  too  much  of  her  own  money 
on  the  despised  furniture  and  decorations  of 
the  flat,  and  she  was  too  jimud  to  ask  for  it 
back.  'I'he  prospect  of  a  lonely  and  useless 
old  age  frightened  her  even  more  than  pov- 
erty. She  wantc-d  work  to  do;  and  here  was 
work,  if  Hetty  would  only  let  her  do  it. 
"What's  the  matter  with  the  cliild?  '  she 
asked  herself.  "What've  I  done  to  her? 
I'm  that  worrli'd  I've  pot  the  heartburn." 
And  she  rubbed  her  waist  line  pathetically 
and  blinked  her  faded  ^res. 
She  did  not  appreciate  this  desire  of  a 


young  life  to  mold  its  own  circumstances, 

direct  its  own  plans,  achieve  its  new  amhi- 
tions.  She  saw  herself  thrust  aside  by  a 
filial  jealousy  which  seemed  to  her  the  most 
horrible  ingratitude,  unnatural  and  heart- 
breaking; and  this  jealousy,  ha\'ing  begun  in 
ill  temper,  continued  in  that  aspect,  because 
the  girl  was  best  able  to  justify  heisdf  in  her 
own  eyes  by  preser>'ing  her  reseptnicit 
against  her  mother,  even  after  Mrs.  juldle 
bad  been  reduced  to  the  -  meekness  of 
des|)air. 

At  la.st  Hetty  happened  to  say,  one  day  at 
dinner:  "When  we  have  a  girl  we'll  be  able 
to  give  little  parties." 

Bailey  remained  silent,  and  his  silenre 
piqued  her.  She  glanced  at  her  mother  and 
took  the  old  woman's  set  lips  as  an  un- 
S)K)ken  challenge.  She  r(niem!>cred  how 
humiliatingly  she  had  been  defeated  on  this 
point  once,  and  she  set  herself  to  carry  it  now 
— ^to  make  her  husband  say  that  she  might 
have  a  sen'ant  if  she  wished,  although  she  did 
not  intend  to  get  one. 

She  complained  of  the  need  of  some  one 

lo  run  out  to  the  groeer's,  r)r  to  answer 
the  door.  She  found  frequent  occasions  for 
remembering  that  her  neighbor  had  a  servant 
And  although  there  was  no  room  in  the  flat 
for  a  maid,  unless  she  should  turn  her  mother 
out — and  she  saw  that  her  mother  regard^ 
the  matter  in  that  light— she  persist^  and 
in-isted  and  took  every  opportunity  to  push 
the  question  home. 

"Hetty  doesn't  want  me,"  Mrs.  JolifTe  told 
her  snn  in  law,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "She 
knows  I  won't  stay  here  idle,  eatin'  what  I  do 
nothin'  to  earn.  She'll  need  me  bedroom  fer 
thegurl.   I'Ugo.   FH  go/' 

Bnilcy  remonstrated  with  his  wiff.  "That's 
all  talk,"  Hetty  replied,  with  more  animosity 
than  she  really  felt.  "She's  too  old  to  do  the 
work  now,  and  she's  growing  older  every  day. 
She  di>i'>n't  get  things  half  done,  and  the 
.stult  she  ccK)ks  makes  me  sick." 

She  had,  in  fact,  been  feeling  unwell,  com- 
]jlaining  of  attaclu  of  faintncss  and  eating 
very  little. 

Bailey  said  indignantly:  *'Well,  I'm  tired 

of  this  whole  business.  We  don't  need  a 
pir!  and  we  can't  afford  one.  Leave  the  poor 
old  woman  alone.  I  he  hou.se  was  a  good  deal 
happier  as  it  was — ^beddes  being  cheaper." 

"Very  well,"  the  wife  replied.  "If  you 
think  more  of  her  crazy  notions  than  you  do 
of  my  health  » 

She  went  out  to  a  dairy  restaurant  for 
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luncheon  and  Ixnirrht  snmc  food  in  a  delica- 
tessen sliop  and  hid  it  in  her  trunk.  She  ate 
nothing  for  dinner  except  some  tapioca  pud- 
ding, which  she  had  made  herself,  and  it  was 
so  badly  cooked  that  it  disagreed  with  her. 
She  was  ill  in  the  moniing,  refused  to  have 
her  breakfast  brought  to  her  in  bed,  and  sent 
Bailey  to  his  work  to  worn.-  about  her.  Her 
mother  came  lo  see  her  at  midday  with  a 
bowl  of  chicken  broth  and  some  buttered 

toast.  She  refused  it.  "If  I  want  anydliog 
to  eat,"  she  said,  "  I'll  cook  it  myself." 

Mrs.  Joliffe  put  the  food  on  the  dresser  and 
went  to  her  room  to  pack  her  small  belong- 
ings. "I  can't  stay  here,"  she  told  herself, 
"an'  I  don't  know  where  I'll  go  to.  I'll  have 
to  geA  work.  IH  have  to  get  woric  some- 
•  where,  !)nt  I'll  po  to  the  poorhoii-o  befttre  I'll 
Stan'  fer  this.  I've  slaved  fer  her  ail  me  lile, 
an'  I'd  work  fer  her  now,  till  the  flesh  dropped 
off  me  fingers,  if  she  wanted  me.  But  she 
don't.  I'll  eo — an'  be  dangcd  to  her!"  She 
wiped  iier  ciiceks  on  the  end  of  hen  apron. 
"God  help  Bafley.  I'm  glad  it's  him  that's 
got  to  stay  an'  not  wc" 

She  stripped  her  little  room,  packed  her 
pictures  of  nie  saints,  her  holy-water  font,  and 
her  photographs.  She  even  began  to  tie  up 
her  Ijcdding  in  a  bundle,  but  left  it  until  she 
should  .sec  Bailey.  "  I  can't  move  till  mornin' 
annyways,"  she  said,  "an'  IH  not  steep  on 
the  flimr  to  plea-^e  nobody." 

She  did  not  go  in  to  her  daughter  again; 
and  Hetty,  in  a  high  fever,  with  a  bli^ng 
headache,  had  the  siitisfaction  of  finding  her- 
self seriously  ill.  W  hen  Bailey  came  home, 
she  was  in  such  a  state 
that  he  ran  out  again  for 
the  doctor.  Mrs.  Joliffe 
l(X)ked  on  at  his  an.victy, 
grimly  contemptuous,  and 
sat  down  to  her  lonely 
dinner,  eafin?  and  drink- 
ing nieciiaiucally,  with 
her  eyes  blank  and  her 
face  resolute. 

"  I'm  lea\'in'  here  in  the 
momin',"  she  told  him. 

The  doctor  was  in  the 
other  room,  and  Bailey 
was  a  waiting!  his  opinion 
of  the  case^  "Leaving?" 
he  said.    "  She's  sick." 

"She'll  let  me  do 
nothin'  fer  her.  Shell 


eat  nothin*  I  cook.  She  want>  a  gurL  She 
wants  to  be  rid  o'  me.    I'm  goin'." 

He  wandered  back  to  the  bedroom  again. 

She  heard  the  murmur  of  the  doctor's 
voice  and  s;iid  to  herself:  "He  c'n  cure  her 
bad  timper,  no  doubt!  It's  all  that's  wrong 
with  her!"  WIrii  ^he  heard  the  doctor  go 
out,  she  took  Bailey's  dinner  from  the  oven, 
ready  for  his  return  to  tiie  table.  "Poor 
boy,"  she  said.  "Shell  lead  him  a  life!" 

He  came  out  to  her,  {lale.  "She  wants  to 
see  you,"  he  said  huskily. 

"What  is  it?" 

He  looked  down  at  his  feet   "SheOl  tell 

you,  I  pucs'i" 

Uis  luaancr  alarmed  her.  She  Imrried  to 
the  bedroom  and  found  Hetty  lying  among 
the  pillows,  her  eyes  dilated,  her  lips  trem- 
bUng.  "Mother,"  she  said,  clutching  at  the 
old  woman's  hard  hand.  "Don't  go  away. 
Don't  loive  me.    I'm— I'm  frightened." 

"What  is  it?"  the  mother  whispered. 
"What  is  it?"  •  And  even  as  she  asked  it, 
she  knew.  .  .  .  "Dear  God,"  she  laughed, 
wliile  the  girl  clung  to  her.  "  I  wanted  nothin* 
but  to  stay  with  yuh.  Who  said  1  was  goin' 
to  leave  yuh?  Dont  be  a  fool,  guiL  Whafre 
yuh  scaled  o'?  D'yuh  think  yuh're  the 
first  woman  ever —  Wait  now.  Yuh're 
hungry.  That's  what's  wrong  with  yuii. 
Where's  that  broth?" 

She  ran  out  to  the  kitchen  with  it  to  warm 
it  up.  "There!"  she  said  to  Bailey.  "What'd 
I  tell  yuh!  Well  have  no  more  trouble  in 
^is  house.  Sit  down  there  an '  eat  yer  dinner 
like  a  man  an'  a  father.  I'll  beat  y*  at 
cribbage  when  I  get  her 
off  to  sleep." 

She  muttered  to  herself 
over  the  stove:  "Us  wo- 
men! Why  a  sane  man 
mixes  in  with  us  is  morr'n 
I  know.  .  .  .  Poor  JollicI 
Bom  a  man  an'  died  mi\T- 
ried."  She  chuckled.  "I 
hope  it'll  be  a  gurl,  an' 
marry  young.  1  do  that. 
T'ud  serve  Hetty  dang 
well  right  if  she  lived  to 
be  a  mother-in-law  hersilf. 
fer  her  sins.  ...  .A 
mother-in-law!  What  a 
lite  I  An'  they  make 
jf)kts  about  us  in  the 
paypecs!" 
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AN  ocean  liner  lay  at  her  dock.  Doubly 
huge  in  the  night,  her  details  all  in 
shadow,  only  her  great  white,  sweeping 
lines  showed  out.  Her  port -holes  were 
twinkling;  delicate  clouds  were  wreathing 
from  her  smoke<stacks,  and  from  the  depths 
of  her  t  amc  ;i  \^^\\,  restless  humming.  The 
autumn  air  that  blew  in  from  the  ocean, 
rough,  wet,  and  salty;  the  blasts  and  toots 
and  Ik  Hows  of  the  all-night  harbor-craft 
at  work;  the  yellow  and  red  and  frosty  blue 
lights  that  flashed  by  thousands  from  the 
river  and  the  bay— all  gave  the  background 
anfl  the  rhythm  to  thi>  c  Hm;i\  in  (he  drama 
of  the  nation,  the  converging  of  the  products 
of  the  land. 

Down  on  the  wharf  the  rush  was  at  its 
height,  rnder  tlie  sputtering  bhiish  arc 
lights,  amid  endless  clang  and  rumble,  the 
produce  of  America  came  in.  From  the  prai- 
ries, the  mines  and  the  mills,  from  the  for- 
ests, the  cotton  plantations,  tobacco  fields, 
orchards  and  vineyards,  from  the  oil  fidkls 
and  meat-packing  houses,  from  the  grimy 
factories  large  and  small :  pondcroiis  engines 
of  steel,  harvesters,  reapers,  automobiles, 
bars  of  rilver  and  yeHow  bricks  of  gold, 
hales  of  cotton  and  wool  and  hide^  and  to- 
bacco, meats,  barrels  of  Hour,  and  boxes 
of  fruit,  hogsheads  of  oil  and  casks  of  wine; 
lens  of  thousands  of  things  and  machines 
to  make  things— piled  upon  the  w  harf  bv  the 
acre.  .And  still  all  night  the  teams  clattered 
in  and  the  tugs  puffed  up  with  the  barges; 
and  from  hunrlreds  of  miles  away  the  trains 
were  rushing  hither,  bringing  more  boxes 
and  bands  and  bags  to  be  packed  in  at  the 
last  moment. 
In  gang»  at  every  hatchway  the  lour  hun- 


dred men  were  trundling,  heaving,  straining, 
a  rough  crowd,  cursing  and  joking  at  the 
hoarse  shouts  of  the  foremen;  while  from 
the  darknr-'-'^  outride,  heavy  black  Pope 
nets  dropped  down  to  gather  ^gajitic  hand- 
fttls  of  cargo,  swing  ^m  back  up  to  the 
deck  of  the  ship  and  then  down  into  her 
hold.  So  all  through  the  night  and  right  up 
to  the  hour  of  sailing  the  rush  went  on. 
For  the  great  ocean  liner's  work  is  worth 
hundred^  of  thousands  of  dollars  a  month. 
And  the  ship  must  sail  on  time. 

In  scenes  like  these  I  spent  six  weeks, 
and  I  found  them  rich  in  stories.  For  the 
thirty  thousand  longshoremen  on  the  wharv'es 
of  New  York  harbor — Irish,  Italians,  Ger- 
mans, Negroes,  and  Swedes — far  from  being 
the  drunkards  and  bums  that  some  people 
think  them,  are  like  men  of  the  lumber 
camps  come  to  town — huge  of  limb  and  tough 
of  muscle,  hard  swcarinp,  quirk  fisted.  l)ip  of 
heart.  And  the  work  that  they  do  brings 
the  old  human  struggles  in  plenty. 

Nowhere  in  the  land  can  you  find  labor 
so  heax'v,  so  irrp*^ilar.  When  the  ship  comes 
in,  the  rush  ot  unloading  begins,  and  the 
average  stretch  of  work  for  a  gang  is  from 
twelve  to  twenty  hours;  but  often  men.  after 
heaving  and  hoisting  from  six  o'clock  one 
morning  till  two  o'clock  the  neict,  will  gp 
on  in  the  second  gang  and  work  thirly-pve 
hours  without  slcrf).  For  \\hen  (he  ship 
sails  there  is  no  more  work  for  perhaps 
three  or  four  days,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  jobs 
on  docks  elsewhere.  So  here  you  fmd  tales 
of  prodigious  endurance — like  that  of  "Horse- 
power Mike." 

"That's  what  I  call  him,"  said  the  fore 
man  with  a  grin.   "  And  the  name  just  about 
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fits.  Tlic  (tiller  night  ;i  learn  of 
dray  horses  \v»'nt  crazy  on  the 
flock,  the  leam^tcr  Iteinj^  Hriink 
and  lashing  'em.  They  rearetl 
upund  fought,  and  l)Cgan  to  smash 
all  the  ho.xes  in  sight — when  Mike 
he  made  a  jum|»  for  their  head>. 
.\nd  in  ahoul  two  seconds  them 
big  critters  was  down  on  all  fours, 
heads  squeezed  close  together,  -norting, 
eyes  shooting  lire,  legs  shivering.  .\nd  then 
old  Mike  said  a  few  things  He's  a  <|uiet 
mouthed  old  cuss,  Mike  is,  an<l  when  he 
does  swear  he  swears  low.  But  he  t  ertainlv 
did  soIkt  u|)  that  teamster.  .  . 
he  comes  now.    Watch  him. " 

I  could  just  see  his  griz/led 
The  re>t  of  him  was  hidtlen 
crate  he  was  trundling.  When 
and  tipix'd  it  from  his  truck,  it  struck  with 
a  jar  that  made  the  plank>  shake  under  our 
feel.  Two  stcKky  Italians  IkmU  and  strained 
to  Ijoost  it  into  the  net,  and  Mike  watched 
them  with  a  twinkle.  The  crate  never 
Inidgetl.  He  bru>hcd  the  Italians  away 
and  bent  down  his  shoiilder>  an<l  heaved. 


1^ 


.    .  Here 

gray  head. 
U-hind  the 
he  sto|)|»e<l 


The  crale  rose  easily,  toppled, 
and  fell.  Another  heave,  and  it 
lay  on  the  net,  which  slowly  tight- 
ened and  dragged  it,  turning  and 
«  rcaking,  up  into  the  ship. 

Mike  stood  there  a  moment, 
a  short,  heavy  old  bull  of  a  man. 
His  grimy  blue  >hirt  was  ()|)cn  and 
lorn;  I  could  see  the  thick  ridges 
and  knots  on  his  hairy  chest  and  back  and 
>houlders.    It  was  all  alive  with  use,  this 
mus<  le — twitching. 

But  all  at  (»nce  his  legs  seemed  to  give  way 
under  him.  He  caught  at  a  barrel  l)ehind 
him,  and  sat  down,  his  face  contracting 
>harply.    We  went  over. 

"Hello,  Mike,"  said  the  foreman.  He 
liH)ked  ilown  with  a  grin.  "  Vou  all  lireii 
liizy  old  loafer,  what  you  sitlin'  down  tor?" 
Mike  ha<i  drawn  a  plug  of  tobacco  from  his 
hip  p(K  ket  and  wa>  biting  olT  a  chunk. 

"I  ain't  sitlin'."  His  voice  was  a  l«)V.-. 
surly  growl.  "Me  legs  kind  of  fell  into  me 
ImhjIs,  an'  I  wa>  jest  iryin'  to  yank  'em  out." 
He  rose  to  hi>  feel  and  >wayed  >lighlly,  his 
face  again  siowling  with  pain.    He  lifted 
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his  empty  truck 
and  rattled  it 
otT.  The  fore- 
man watched 
him  curiously. 

"There's 
something  up," 
he  said,  '*but  I 
can't  make  it 
out.  He's  a  deep 
one. "  He  pulled 


out  his  bii;  silver 
watch.  "Mike 
went  on  the  job 
at  four  o'clock 
yesterday  morn- 
ing and  worked 
the  regular 
t  w  e  n  t  y  -  h  o  u  r 
stretch  with  the 
gang.  But  when 


they  quit  at  midnight,  he  stayed  and  went  on 
with  the  second  gang.  It's  now  two  in  the 
aftcrncwn;  that  makes  fourteen  hours  more; 
thirty-four  hours  all  told — and  he's  still  at  it. 
Now  that  ain't  uncommon.  There's  often 
men  that  do  it.  But  they  lay  off  for  two  or 
three  davs  after.  Mike  has  done  the  same 
thing  four  times  in  the  last  ten  days,  with 
only  alxjut  twenty-four  hours' rest  after  each 
stretch.  ...  I  wonder  what's  up?" 
he  ref)eatcd. 

Returning  the  next  week,  I  found  my 
foreman.    He  laughed  when  he  saw  me. 

"  You  remember  old  Horse-power  ?  Well, 
I  found  out  about  him.  I  got  the  yarn 
from  his  stepson  Bill.  Alx)ut  a  month  ago 
the  old  man  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  was 
made  a  granddaddy,  and  the  baby  is  a  kid, 
and  they're  going  to  christen  him  Mike." 
He  stopj)ed  suddenly  and  went  ofT  to  shout 
some  orders.  "  Well, "  he  said,  coming  back, 
"the  granddaddy  of  that  kid  has  just  gone  and 
bought  the  finest  blue  and  red  baby  carriage 
that  ever  struck  the  Battery  on  a  hot  after- 
noon! That's  why  he  was  after  that  extra 
pay!"  He  stop|>ed  short,  and  nudged  me. 
Old  Horse-power  came  by  us. 

"Sav,  Mike!" 

"Well,"  said  Mike  gruflly,  "hello." 

"Here's  a  re|X)rter  who  wants  to  know 
how  in  thunder  such  a  sour  old  cuss  as  you 
can  enjoy  smokin'  on  a  Batter)'  bench, 
watchin'  a  baby  carriage!  Like  I  seen  you 
Sunday!" 

Mike  dropped  his  truck  with  a  bang  and 
stoofi  scowling  straight  into  my  eyes. 

"How  alx)Ut  it?"  the  foreman  asked  me. 
"Ain't  it  a  story?  Look  at  him,  how  soft 
and  womanish  and — and  gentle." 

Old  Mike  drew  slowly  nearer.  "Yes,"  he 
growled  into  my  face,  "look  at  me." 

I  did.  And  there  was  a  moment's  dan- 
gerous silence. 

"Is  it  a  .stor)'?"  he  a.sked.  And  I  lcK)ked 
very  solemnly  back. 

"'No  .story  at  all,"  I  assured  him.  "It's 
the  commonest  thing  in  the  world. " 

At  noon  I  had  dinner  with  the  foreman  in 
a  lunch-room.  It  was  shafxid  like  a  tunnel 
and  packed  with  burly  dockers  hard  at  work. 
Little  was  heard  but  the  noises  of  eating. 
Having  scalded  my  mouth  by  my  first  at- 
tempt on  the  soup,  I  stopped  and  l{K)ked 
about  me.  The  same  soup,  smoking  hot, 
was  l)eing  gulped  down  like  cool,  pleasant 
water.    And  then  the  main  dinner  appeared. 
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This  consisted  of  plates  piled  high  with 
lx;ef  and  potatoes  and  cabbage,  all  of  which 
was  consumed  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes, 
together  with  colTee  h\  huge  thick  bowls, 
even  hotter  than  the  soup.  Then  out  came 
the  pipes.    I  watched  them  all  with  envy. 

"Seems  like  a  healthy  life,"  I  remarked. 
■'If  a  man  can  eat  like  this,  and  work 
forty  hours  at  a  stretch  when  he's  a  grand- 
daddy,  he  must  have  had  a  healthy  jobtogrow 
old  on." 

The  foreman's  jaws  were  still  working 

hard.    But  while  he  ate  he  stare  1   

at  me.    And  then  he  leaned  st)l- 
emnly  forward: 

"Look  here,  young  un,  tell 
me  this :  Is  a  job  any  good  for 
the  health  of  a  man  if  his  wife  is 
a  widder?" 

The  answer  to  that  was  easy. 


"Xo,"  I  replied,  "it  certainly  is  not." 
"Well,"  he  said,  "that's  what's  the 
matter  with  a  g«Mxl  many  lK)ys  on  the  docks. 
Their  wives  are  always  U-coming  widders, 
and  I  don't  know  anything  that  can  annoy 
a  man  more." 

"I  haven't  seen  any  accidents  so  far." 
"And  vou  won't.  \i)t  at  first.  Because 
when  a  man  gets  took  olT  from  the  dcnks, 
the  re>t  of  us  don't  wij)e  any  eyes  nor  tear  out 
any  hair.  We  just  go  on  working.  It's  all 
in  the  game.  .  .  .  But  jest  you  keep 
your  eyes  o\)cn. " 

In  the  ne.xt  week  I  talked  with 
|)olicemen  all  up  and  down  the 
river.  There  is  one  stationed  at 
every  pier  entrance ;  he  must 
enter  each  ambulance  case  in  his 
notel)ook;  and  lo<,king  through 
these  books,  I  found  that  each 
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dock  averaged  one  accident  a  week — about 
fifty  a  year.  I  heard  scores  of  stories,  most 
of  which  are  better  left  unwritten.  I  will 
give  only  two;  the  first  as  it  was  told  to  me 
by  a  docker: 

"We  called  him  Paderoosky  Jim.  He  had 
hair  like  the  smoke  of  a  river  tug,  and  his 
face  was  made  to  look  savage  as  his  hair — 
only  it  wa.sn't.  Under  the  skin  he  was  the 
happiest  little  Dago  that  ever  .struck  the  dock. 
Jest  one  Irish  wink  would  get  him  a-going, 
and  then  he'd  grin  and  chuckle  to  himself 

like  a  ten -year  old  kid.  Between   

grins  he  worked  steady  and  hard 
on  the  job.  And  that  was  about 
all  we  knew  about  him — till  we 
took  up  the  collection. 

"Jim  had  gone  into  the  family 
business  wholesale.  Only  one 
wife,  ail  right,  but  he  had  nine 


kids,  the  oldest  of  *em  only  twelve  years 
old.  He  averaged  from  ten  to  twelve  dol- 
lars a  week  right  through  the  year — being 
such  an  all-fired  steady  worker.  And  the 
family  spent  it.  When  he  made  si.x  dol- 
lars a  week  they  spent  it,  and  when  in  a 
rush  week  he  made  si.\teen  they  spent  that 
too.    Dagoes  ain't  made  to  figure  ahead. 

"But  there  was  one  thing  they  did  figure 
hard.  The  oldest  lK)y,  Jim  Junior,  was  a 
regular  professor  on  the  piano.  There  was 
an  old  yellow  piano  in  the  back  room  of 
the  corner  Eyetalian  saloon,  and 
Jim  Junior  was  always  at  it. 
He  was  pinched  once  by  the  tru- 
ancy cop  for  cutting  out  school 
for  that  piano.  He  got  more  fun 
out  of  finding  a  new  swipie  chord 
than  most  kids  would  get  out  of 
smashing  a  grwcry  window. 
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"His  (lad  was  proud  as  a  |»eaiiHk. 
Tlu'  Iiarlcnder  told  nu'  old  Padcroosky 
would  sil  ihcre  in  ilu-  hack  room  at  night 
till  tlu'  i)la(  <.'  » ioM'd  up,  with  only  one  glass 
of  l)ci'r-  he  wasn't  the  drinkin'  kind.  And 
his  hair  would  gel  all  hvniched  up  with 
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pride,  and  his  face  kind  of  solemn;  only, 
when  men  crowded  in  to  listen  to  the  kid. 
hih  eyes   took  the  shine  that  comes  into 


an  old  dog's  eyes  when  people  look  at  her 
pups. 

"So  Paderoosky  he  figured  ahead  what  a 
ncwspa|>er  wonder  Jim  Jimior  wa<  a  goin'  to 
\k'. 

"But  one  year  we  had  a  late  spring. 

One  of  them  springs 
when  the  cussed  snow 
hangs  on  and  on.meltin' 
slow,  and  then  comes 
again  in  a  hunch  like 
a  million  automoljeels — 
'way  into  April.  Them 
late,  draggin',  cold  s|)ells 
is  bad  enough  all  ovei 
town;  hut  it's  worse  on 
the  docks,  where  you 
get  all  the  slush  and 
wind  there  is,  and  have 
to  keep  on  the  job  all 
day  and  night  without 
.stop|)ing.  That  kind  of 
a  season  always  brings 
accidents  by  the  dozen. 
Because  men  get  all 
done  up  and  drink  to 
get  warm-  an<l  drink 
some  more. 

"  Paderoosky  didn't 
drink.  But  (»ne  after- 
ncH)n  late  in  Marvh  a 
hea\y  wet  snow  blew 
in  from  the  bay.  The 
deck  got  covered  with 
slush  and  slippery  as 
suds.  Night  c(»me  on; 
we  went  ofT  to  sup|jer 
and  tlu  n  hack  to  the  all 
night  job.  The  shi|) 
was  hooked  to  sail  the 
ne.xl  day  at  eight  thirty. 

"The  wind  got  worse, 
blowin'  the  snow  out  of 
the  dark  into  the  light 
in  big  white  clouds, 
stingin'  yer  face  like 
forty  thousand  devils. 
You  could  jest  hear  the 
foreman  yell  his  cuss- 
words  down  on  the  dock. 

"Upon  the  deck  next 
to  Paderoosky  and  me 
was  a  Dutchman  who 
had  drunk  too  much 
at  .supper.    A  dozen  times  I  grabbed  him 
when  hesliy)ix;d;  and  the  last  time  I  held  on. 
shook  me  list  in  his  face,  and  told  him  a 
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string  of  things — and 
it  solxTcd  him  up  for  a 
while.  But  I  kept  me 
eye  on  his  feet,  and 
pretty  soon  I  saw 
him  get  woozy  again. 
Then  I  jum|)ed  to  the 
dock  side  of  the  deck 
and  yelled  down  to 
the  foreman  to  send 
up  another  man. 

"When  I  turned 
round,  Paderoosky  and 
the  Dutchman  was 
gone. 

"Down  in  the  lx>t- 
tom  of  the  hold,  the 
man  that  was  looking 
up  at  the  lime  saw  the 
Dutchman  slip  and 
come  over  the  edge, 
and  then  Jim  make 
a  quick  reach  for  his 
collar.  The  reach  was 
too  quick — and  Jim 
came  too. 

"The  Dutchman 
was  killed  when  he 
struck,  and  Jim  lived 
alH>ut  two  hours  after. 

"The  ne.\t  day,  the 
boys  sent  me  round  to 
find  out  what  family 
he  had.  And  when  I 
got  the  whole  stor)',  it 
hit  me  so  hard  I  jest 
put  it  up  to  the  gang, 
and  the  end  of  it  was  we  collectetl  enough 
to  l>uy  little  Jim  Junior  a  big  street  jiiano. 
You  can  see  him  'most  any  day  out  with  his 
mother,  and  I  guess  they  make  cnt)ugh  for 
spaghetti  and  rent. 

"But  it's  a  thundering  shame,  ain't  ill 
After  all  old  PadenM)sky's  figuring  ahead — 
Jim  a  plain  organ-grinder  I" 
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Few  dockers  "figure  ahead"  about  sons 
to  be  "newspaper  wonders."  Most  are  the 
steady,  hard-working  kind,  who 
figure  simply  on  bringing  uj)  .st)ns 
to  Ix*  goo<l,  husky  workingmen  like 
them.sclvcs.  This  is  no  easy  task. 
In  the  average  large  family,  the 
pinch  logins  some  five  years  after 
the  wedding,  and  from  that  time 
on  every  penny  of  the  dcK'ker's 
ten  or  twelve  dollars  a  week  is 


needed  to  keep  his 
small  children.  So 
the  pinch  lasts  some 
ten  years,  till  the  widest 
st)n  begins  working. 
Happy  the  d(x;ker  in 
whose  tenement  home 
no  accident,  sickness, 
or  death  has  come  in 
the  meantime  to  drag 
him  down. 

Jansen,  the  Swede, 
married  tin)  late.  The 
winsome  Swedish  |)cas- 
ant  girl  who  finally 
won  his  heart  did  not 
come  to  Xew  York 
till  Jansen  was  thirty- 
four.  And  even  after 
he  met  her,  Injing  by 
that  time  a  cautious 
bachelor,  he  made  a 
slow  job  of  the  wooing, 
and  he  was  thirty-five 
when  they  married. 

Jansen  had  saved 
ninety -f«)ur  dollars. 
He  might  have  saved 
more,  for  he  was  one 
of  the  best  men  on  the 
docks;  his  work  the 
most  skilled  and  the 
most  dangerous  kind, 
down  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ship,  taking  the 
cargo  as  it  came  tlown 
from  the  crane  and 
shifting  it  back  in  the  hold — to  trim  the  ship, 
a  thing  that  n«)  "stilT"  or  green  hand  can  do. 
So  his  i)ay  averaged  fourteen  dollars  a  week. 
But  Jansen  had  saved  no  more,  Ixjcause  he 
had  felt  that  this  glorious  |M)wer  of  muscle 
would  alwa)"s  l>c  in  him.  It  was  only  during 
the  wooing  time  that  he  had  begun  to  put 
money  aside. 

Moht  «)f  the  money  was  used  to  furni.sh 
the  four -room  home.  Then  his  thrifty 
young  wife  made  him  l)egin  to  save  again. 

And  so  careful  was  she  with  his 
wages  tluit  seven  years  later,  when 
they  had  three  little  girls  and  one 
Ik)v,  she  had  over  a  hundred  dol- 
lars  locked  in  a  lx»x  in  the  cup- 
lx)ard. 

But  Jansen  was  n«nv  forty-two. 
.Most  d<K  kers.  lK'f<»re  they  are  fifty, 
find  that  the  mu>clc  force  and 
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endurance  thiit  seemed  everlasting  begin 
suddenly  to  wear  out.  Although  this  is 
a  fact  well  known  to  all,  it  comes  to  each 
aaotl  like  a  blow  from  behind.  When  it 
comes,  the  average  docker,  iiij^  murried 
young,  has  at  least  the  consolation  of  one 
or  more  sons  and  daughters  already  working 
for  the  home.  But  Jansen  had  married  too 
late. 

Having  worked  harder  than  usual  that 
year  from  Christmas  to  Ea^tir,  after  one 
twenty-hour  stretch  of  labor  he  had  come 
home  feeling  doubly  sti£f  and  sore.  And 
the  next  morning  on  waking,  the  first  move 
in  bed  made  him  wince  with  pain. 

The  rest  of  the  storj'  is  so  common  that  it 
is  better  briefly  told.  Long  weeks  of  "rheu- 
matics" that  kept  him  an  angr}-,  im[)otent 
cripj)le ;  the  savings  slowly  runninp  nnt. 
Then  a  short  stretch  of  dock  work— ^and 
again  the  sickness.  After  that  his  wife 
went  out  scrubbing.  But  as  in  the  >litHng 
days  of  July  the  little  woman  grew  white  and 
thin,  again  did  Jansen,  furious  at  himself 
and  cursing  down  his  limb  spasms,  go  back 
to  tlie  docks.  He  gritted  !iis  fcclh  and  worked. 
But  his  old-time  adroitness  was  gone. 

And  one  week  later  his  leg  was  shattered 
by  a  long,  heavy  crate. 

The  men  on  his  dock  collected  a  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars.  Since  then  Jansen  has 
been  a  nurse  for  the  children  at  homt .  while 
hi>  w  iff  uiies  out  nfTu  e  MTuhliiiij^.  Brave, 
quiet  little  woman,  she  looks  twenty  years 
dder  now.  \tid  the  oldest  girl  is  still  only 
eleven.   For  Jansen  had  numried  too  late. 

"  .Somel)ody's  got  to  get  hurt,  and  that's  all 
there  is  to  it.  But  there  is  one  thing  that 
makes  the  boys  mad."  Tiie  s])eaker  was  a 
lean,  quiet,  shrewd-looking  btotchman  of 
middle  age,  proprietor  of  a  tiny  lunch-room 
where  dinner  is  scr>'ed  for  a  quarter.  He 
leaned  over  the  desk,  on  his  right  elbow. 

"Who  ouglu  to  pay  the  damage?"  With 
hi-  thund*  he  pointed  to  the  limp  sleeve  that 
hung  in  place  of  his  left  arm.  "There  is  a 
law  for  damages,"  he  went  on,  "and  there's 
plenty  of  lawyers  around  the  docks  v^o  know 
jest  hffiv  to  handle  it.  These  lawyers  are 
employed  by  the  Shij)  ("ompany,  or  by  some 
insurance  tirm  that  backs  the  Company, 
1  don't  know  exactly  whu:h.  All  I  do  know 
is  that  for  a  go<xl  many  years  while  I  was 
at  work  as  a  docker,  1  watched  how  they  did 
It.  And  havin'  a  feeling,  as  my  good  old 
mither  in  Scotland  would  put  it,  that  I  was 


foreordained  to  l;cI  -ma-^heil  I  he^^an  to 
kind  of  study  this  damage  law  by  myself,  and 
decided  just  about  what  I'd  do  if  the  time 
ever  came. 

"It  did  One  afternoon  in  the  Ijottom 
of  a  ship  my  arm  got  hit  from  behind  by  the 
end  of  a  big  mahogany  log."  Be  paused 
for  a  moment,  then  he  added  slowly,  "When 
I  come  to,  down  on  the  dock,  I  jest  kept  my 
eyes  shut  and  shouted,  '1  won't  sign  any- 
thingl'  Being  somewhat  frivolous-minded 
from  the  arm,  v«hith  was  pounding  inside 
like  twenty  pile  drivers,  I  made  the  same 
remark  to  the  ambulance  man,  and  again 
to  the  hospital  nurse  when  1  come  out  of  the 
ether  that  night.  Then  I  got  almighty  sick. 
But  when  the  lawyer  arrived  the  ne.xt  day, 
my  legal  mind  was  ready. 

"'How  much  for  my  arm?'  I  a>ked. 
That  started  him  talking  and  showing  his 
long  lawyer  paper.  At  last  he  pulled  out 
fifty  dollar>,  and  said  they  were  mine  if  I'd 
sign  and  'have  no  more  trouble  at  all.' 

"'No  more  trouble  at  all,'  I  said,  speaking 
sad,  'with  a  family,  and  no  arm  to  work  with, 
and  fifty  dollar  t   liv  e  on.' 

"Then,  as  Ijc  looked  down  on  me  in  the 
bed,  his  face  got  lighted  by  hofte,  faith,  and 
charity;  he  told  me  how  sorry  he  was.  But 
he  said  I'd  been  careless — in  the  eye  of  the 
law. 

'**This  eye  of  the  lau  ,"  I  nmarkrd,  'is  a 
just  eye — for  me  and  thr  Sldp  Trust  alike.' 
"'Tries  to  be,'  he  said. 
"'It's  a  kind  eye  for  my  wife  and  kids,' 

I  remarked. 

"'Tries  to  l)e,'  he  said,  looking  sorry. 

■",\nd  if  I  don't  sign,  and  sue  you  in  court 
for  five  thousand,  it'll  Jk'  a  slow  eye.' 

'"'I'ric^  to  be,'  lie  Ue^an    but  lie  grinned. 

Our  case  wouldn't  even  be  called  for  a 
year,'  he  said,  looking  sorry. 

"  I  .sat  half  up  on  my  cllxiw. 

"  'And  if  I  go  to  court  with  every  Tammany 
cliiel'  of  the  district— still  a  slow  eye,'  I  re- 
marked. 

"The  lawyer  junijied.  .ind  his  face  got 
queer.  He  took  the  addre.s.scs  1  gave  him, 
and  went  to  see  my  friends.  He  came  back 
the  next  day,  and  grinned  kind  of  sheepish, 
and  offered  a  thousand.    I  signed. " 

Talk  with  hundreds  of  men  on  the  docks, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  Scotchman's 
opinion,  rightly  or  wrnni;lv,  i-  the  opinion 
of  all.  But  few  arc  as  shrewd  as  he.  Nine 
out  of  ten  get  nothing  at  all,  or  else  settle 
at  once  for  some  beggarly  suu.  And  so, 
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li.ivinp  fjrown  hopeless  of  this "  ju<^t  pye,"  ihey 
long  ago  started  a  scheme  ol  their  own. 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  walking  along 
the  North  River,  I  found  at  almost  every 
wharf  entrance  a  long,  crooked  line  of  hun 
drcds  of  men  waiting  to  draw  their  pay; 
and  at  every  pay  v.iiuiow  stood  a  man  wiih 
an  empty  ric^nr  1k)\,  into  which  each  din  kcr 
dn>pi)ed  a  halt  dollar,  a  quarter,  or  a  dime, 
for  the  man  who  had  been  "careless**  that 
week — or  for  his  widow. 

There  were  often  scores  of  negroes  in  line, 
and  I  found  that  they  always  did  their  part. 
I  remember  one — a  giant,  round-shouldered 
and  bare  chested,  his  coat  thrown  back. 
He  stood  in  the  line,  with  arras  folded, 
gloomily  regarding  the  wharf  entrance,  where 
just  out.side,  wilh  fmir  other  dusky  females, 
stood  his  stout,  fori)idding  boarding  house 
keeper,  watching  him  with  triumphant  eye. 

"Say,  .\be,"  chuckled  the  fat  little  darky 
bil-.iml  liini.  "Ole  Susy  cert'nly  is  a  layin' 
to'  you.  Look  at  her  handii — jest  a-ilutchia' ! 
How  much  you  owe?** 

".Ml  I'll  get,"  growled  Abe.  "I  got  by  her 
la  1  week  in  de  rain."  The  fat  one  doubled 
up  and  shook  silently. 

"Aw,  ^et  up! "  muttered  the  giant.  With 
a  curse  he  moved  fr>ruard  in  line.  "  I's 
plumb  disgusted,"  he  growled,  "wid  dis 
yeah  Ship  Trust,  standin*  a  man  right  out 
in  a  public  place,  lettin'  any  ole  woman 
walk  up  an'  look  at  his  pay." 

Five  minuK>  later,  >tanding  by  the  window, 
I  watched  the  giant  pushing  forward.  Beside 
me  was  the  cigar  box.  The  money  w:!<  tf>  be 
given  to  a  spinal-injury  case,  and  details 
about  it  were  being  told  along  the  line. 
The  man  was  a  young  Italian  who>e  eighteen- 
year-old  wife  had  already  one  child;  anndur 
was  soon  to  be  lx)rn;  and  the  doctor  had  'ai<i 
that  the  man  would  Ije  all  his  life  a  lulu 
less  paralytic.  The  Irishman  who  l.ati  tlu' 
collection  in  charge  was  skilfully  adding 
touches  of  pathos — ^the  girl's  face,  her  beauty, 
how  brave  she  was,  the  dumb  look  in  her 
eves.  Bic;  Alic  listened  hardc-r  and  harder, 
and  I  saw  his  lace  suddenly  ligiil  up. 

"No  twenty-five  cents  fo'  me,"  I  heard 
him  exclaim.  "Not  dis  time.  No.  -uh  " 
Uis  face  fairly  glowed  with  philanthropy. 
And  when  he  drew  his  pay,  he  turned  from 
the  window  and  tossed  a  bill  into  the  box, 
exclaiminj^  in  triumjih: 

"Hcah'b  a  dollah  from  Ole  Susy!" 


There  is  another  wa.ste  of  life  slower 
and  less  apparent,  but  even  more  fatally 
sure  in  the  human  misery  it  brings. 

Of  the  thirty  thousand  men  on  the  docks, 
nine  tenths  are  clean,  hard  of  muscle,  steady 
supj>orters  of,  families.  Watch  any  huge 
gang  leave  a  dock  after  a  long  rush  of 
v.ork,  and  you  will  «fc  the  Lirsje  mnfnn'tv 
make  straight  for  their  homes  in  the  big 
tenements  near  by.  Even  of  those  who  do 
crowd  into  saloons,  few  ^tav  for  nmri'  than 
an  hour.  No  habitual  drunkards  and  bums 
can  do  the  work  of  the  dockers. 

But  as  elsewhere  in  America,  so  here, 
there  are  the  one  tenth  who  go  down  —  men 
who,  after  the  long,  exhausting  strain,  yield 
to  the  constant  temptation  in  the  ensuing 
stretch  of  idlene--^.  S]irec  follows  ^jiree. 
Little  by  little  the  man  drops  out  of  the 
regular  gang;  little  by  little  his  face  becomes 
llabby  and  red,  his  muscles  grow  soft — ^and 
he  iK'Comes  a  "Sliinango. " 

Perhaps  there  are  three  thousand  of  these 
in  all,  in  New  York,  Jersey  C'\iy\  Hoboken, 
and  Brooklyn;  some  are  down  solely  because 
of  the  drink,  others  crippled  by  accidents  or 
the  "  rheumatics. "  Wrecks  of  the  rush,  who 
still  do  o(  casional  jobs  to  get  money  for  drink. 
From  thtm  come  the  police-court  stories 
of  wife  beating,  starr  ing  children,  tenement 
homes  ugly  and  squalid  and  cold, 

But,  in  spite  of  all  thi-,  in  the  big  strike 
of  a  year  ago  the  men  made  only  one  de- 
mand— deeply  typical  of  America.  No 
shorter  hours,  n<>  n^easures  to  lessen  the 
terrific  waste  of  lite — but  — 

"We  average  only  eleven  dollars  a  week. 
Give  us  higher  pay!" 

The  rush,  the  fierce  day-and-night  strain, 
the  tenement  homes  left  desolate — or  worse: 
all  this,  as  in  other  parts  of  America's  race, 
is  "all  in  the  game.'*  The  game  that 
>:;row<  year  by  year  more  va'it  and  intense 
and  inspiring.  The  huge  industrial  game 
of  the  world,  with  America  far  in  the  lead, 
America  working  the  swiftest,  and  straining 
each  ncn'e  to  keep  up  with  des|)otic  ma- 
chines tif  steel  that  she  herself  has  created, 
.^nd  laughing  at  the  damage. 

For  the  j^reat  white  ocean  liner  lies  waiting 
at  the  dock.  Her  work  is  worth  hmidreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  a  month.  The  prod- 
ucts iK>ur  in  cea.sclessly  from  ail  fo-ar  cor- 
ners of  the  land.  And  the  ship  must  sail 
on  time! 
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LAST  winter  wxs  socially  the  most  disgust- 
ing that  I  remember  ever  having  known, 
because  everybody  lost  money,  exce|)t 
Sally's  father  and  mine.  We  didn't,  of  course, 
mind  how  much  money  our  friends  lost — they 
always  had  plenty  left;  but  we  hated  to  have 
them  talk  about  it,  and  complain  all  the  time, 
and  say  that  it  was  the  President's  fault,  or  jK)or 
John  RtK  kefeller's.  or  Senator  So-and-so's,  or 
the  life-insurance  j)cople's.  When  a  man  loses 
monev  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  ahvavs 
his  own  fault.  I  said  s<i  at  the  beginning  of 
la-st  winter,  and  I  say  so  still.  And  .'^ally, 
who  is  t<x>  lazy  to  think  up  original  remarks, 
copied  it  from  me  and  made  no  l>ones  about 
saying  it  to  all  the  |)eople  she  knew  who  she 
thought  needed  that  kind  of  (Dmfort.  Hut 
perhaps,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  Sally  and  I 
may  have  contributed  to  making  the  winter 
socially  disgusting.  He  that  as  it  may.  we 
were  the  greatest  sufferer- . 

We  moved  to  Idle  Island  in  September. 
And  we  were  .so  delighted  with  what  the  archi- 


tects, and  landscape-gardeners,  and  mosquito 
doctors  had  done  to  make  it  habitable;  with 
the  house  itself,  and  the  grape-house,  and 
greenhouses  and  gardens,  and  pergolas  and 
marble  columns  from  .Athens,  and  terraces, 
and  in-  and  out-dt>or  tennis-courts,  and  swim- 
ming-}M)ols  and  boat-houses,  and  golf  links, 
and  all  the  other  country-place  necessities, 
and  j)articularly  with  a  line  of  the  most  com- 
fortable lounging-chairs  and  divans  in  the 
world,  that  wc  dc*cidcd  to  spend  the  winter 
there.  Sally  telephontx!  to  my  father's  sec- 
retary and  asked  him  to  spend  the  winter 
with  us,  and  make  out  lists  for  week-end 
parties,  and  to  be  generally  civil  and  useful. 
The  secretar)-  .said  that  he  would  be  delighted 
to  come  if  he  couUl  i>ersuade  niy  father  and 
mother  to  go  abroad  for  the  winter;  and  later 
he  called  Sally  up,  and  said  that  he  had  per- 
suaded them. 

Well,  from  die  first  our  week-end  parties 
were  failures.  On  the  first  Friday  in  October 
the  President  of  the  United  States  .said  that 
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he  hatcU  I  heats  and  liars  (only  he  mentionetl 
nam(->)  and  the  sti«  k -market  went  to  smash. 
Saturday  it  was  still  in  a  messy  state,  and  the 
f)eople  who  came  out  Saturday  afternoon 
couldn't  or  wouldn't  talk  about  anytliing  else. 
They  came  by  the  two-thirty  to  Ste|)|>inR- 
Stonc,  and  were  ferried  over  to  the  Island  in 
the  motor-l)oat.  Sally  and  I  ri»de  dow  n  to  the 
pier  in  the  jinrikishas  that  my  falher's  serre- 
tary  had  had  imported  for  us  for  a  wc<lding 
prebenij  and,  1  give  you  my  word,  the  motor- 
boat  as  it  slowed  into  the  pier  looked  like  an 
cxiursion  steamer  out  to  view  the  beauties 
of  tin-  IIi!>I-on.  Everybody  on  board  was 
hidikii  In  hind  a  newspaper. 

"Fong,"  said  Sally  to  her  jinrikisha  man, 
"take  me  back  lo  ihc  hoti  c." 

He  turned  and  trotted  oil  with  her,  and 
they  disappeared  under  the  elms. 

"Jusi  bci  ,tu  r  vt)ur  guests  arenH  interested 
in  you,"  I  <  .:!!« >1  after  luT,  " n<>  reason  why 
you  shouliln  I  Ix-  inleroUil  in  ihein." 

But  she  didn't  answer,  and  I  was  afraid 
IM  liurl  licr  feeling--;  so  1  said  to  my  man,  or 
horse,  or  horse-man — it's  hard  to  know  what 
to  call  them: 

"Long  Lee,  you  go  back  to  the  house, 
cli|>-slep." 

Clip-step  soon  i»verlut)k  Sally,  aiul  1  a>ked 
her  what  she  was  mad  about. 

"I'm  mad,"  -'if  :tifl,  "because  ii'inr  of 
those  iJcople  have  ever  .seen  this  beautiful 
island  before,  and  they  wouldn't  look  up  from 
their  dirty  old  newspapers.  What's  the  mat- 
ter with  them?" 

"They're  worried  aij«>ut  the  market," 
said  I,  "and  each  one  wants  the  others  to 
think  til  at  he's  more  worried  than  they  are. 
That's  all." 

'*  But  the  women  1 "  said  Sally.  "  There  we 
sat  waving  to  than,  and  not' so  much  as  a 
look  for  our  pains.  My  arm  is  all  numb 
fnini  waving  hospitably." 

"Never  mind,"  I  said.  "I'll— I'll  ask  your 
maid  1«|  rub  it  for  you.  And  thrn  we'll  send 
the  motor  boat  for  the  very  latest  edition  of  the 
pai>ers,  and  we'll  have  Blenheim  and  Winder- 
mere  fold  them  like  ships  and  cocked  hats, 
the  \v:(\-  ihey  do  tht  napkin-^,  and  put  thcni 
at  each  person'.s  phuc  at  dinner.  That  will 
be  the  tactful  way  of  showing  them  what  we 
think  about  h." 

Sally,  naturally  enough,  was  delightc<l  at 
this  idea,  and  forgot  all  ai>out  her  poor,  numb 
arm.  Hut  the  scheme  sounded  better  than  it 
worked.  Because  when  wfwcr.i  In  to  dinner 
tlie  guests,  instead  of  being  i)ut  to  shame  by 


the  sight  of  the  newspai>ers,  actually  spuUercd 
with  pleasure,  and  fell  (tn  them  and  unfolded 
them  and  opened  them  at  the  financial  pages. 
And  then  the  men  began  to  shout  and  argue, 
and  pcrs[)ire  and  fling  quotations  about  the 
table,  and  the  women  got  very  .shrill,  and 
said  they  didn't  know  what  they  wmild  do  if 
liie  wretched  market  kept  up,  or  rather  if  it 
didn't  keep  up.  And  nobody  admired  the 
new  furniture  or  tlic  pictures,  or  tfic  old 
I'irtield  plate,  or  Sally's  gown,  or  said  any- 
thinfr  pleasant  and  agreeable. 

'Sam."  said  Tony  Marshall  to  UM,  "I'm 
glad  that  you  can  empty  your  new  swimming- 
jjool  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  but  if  you 
don't  watch  out  you  may  be  so  poor  before 
the  winter's  nvcr  that  you  won't  be  able  to 
buy  water  enough  to  fill  it." 

"If  you're  not  careful,"  I  said,  "I'U  fill  it 
with  champagne  and  make  you  people  swim 
in  it  till  you're  more  sprightly  and  agreeable. 
I  never  saw  such  a  h)t  of  oafs —    I  " 

"I  tell  x-ou,  Sam,"  bellowed  Billoo,  **that 
tlu'  finaiM  iai  status  <if  tlu's  rountr)-,  owing  to 
tiiat  infernal  lunatic  in  Uie  \\  hite  Hou.st^ — " 

**lf  you  must  tell  me  again — "  I  Itegan. 

"Oh,"  he  said  disgustedly,  ''you  can't  be 
serious  about  anvihing.  You're  d  i — a — 
ah — um  rich  tnat  u>u  never  give  a  thouglit 
to  the  sufFerinfts  of  the  consumer." 

•'l)oii't  I!^"  -^aid  I.  ''Dill  \'  u  hapiK'n  to 
-sec  me  the  morning  after  the  Clarion's  ball 
last  winter — I  thought  about  the  consumer 
then.  I  can  tell  you."  , 

Billoo  tnrnnl  hi'-  I.afk  on  me  very  rudely. 
I  hM)ked  acrt)ss  the  table  to  Sally.  She  .smiled 
feebly.  She  had  drawn  back  her  diair  so 

that  Tombs  and  Kandall  i  niild  fi^'ht  it  out 
across  her  plate  without  bitting  her  in  the 
nose.  They  were  frantically  shaking  their 
fists  at  each  other,  and  they  kept  saying  very 
loud,  and  both  at  once: 

"I  tell  you!  '  and  ilicy  made  that  beginning 
over  and  over,  and  never  got  any  farther. 

.\t  two  o'clock  the  next  morning-  MlS. 
Giddings  turned  to  S;dly  and  said : 

".And  now,  my  dear,  I  can't  wait  another 
moment.  You  must  show  me  all  over  your 
lovely  new  house.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
else.'' 

"Can't  TOU?"  said  Sally.  "I  can.  It's 

two  o'd'Kk.  But  I'll  show  you  to  your  own 
lovely  room,  if  you  like." 

In  the  morning  I  sent  for  Blenheim,  and 
told  him  to  take  all  the  Sunda>  papers  as 
.soon  as  they  arrived  and  throw  them  over- 
board.  All  I  meant  to  be  wa^i  tactful.  But 
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it  wouldn't  eh").  1  In-  rir>l  thing  the  men 
asked  for  was  the  jiajXTs;  ai\d  the  .second 
thing.  And  6na)ly  they  made  such  a  fu.ss 
and  threw  out  so  many  hints  that  I  h.nl  to 
send  the  moinr  Ijoat  over  to  the  mainland. 
This  made  nic  rather  sore  at  the  moment, 
and  I  wished  that  tlu-  nioior-hoat  was  at  the 
)x)ttnm  of  the  Sound;  but  it  wasn't,  and  had 
to  be  sent. 

Later  in  the  day  I  was  stnick  with  an  idea. 

It  was  one  of  the  few  that  ever  struck  n  > 
without  outside  help,  and  I  will  keep  it  dark, 
for  the  presctu.    iJut  when  I  got  .Sally  alone 
I  said  to  her: 

''Now,  Salh  .  answer  prettily  :  do  you  or  do 
you  not  know  what  plausible  weather  is?" 

"I  do  not,'*  she  said  promptly. 

"Of  course  you  do  not,"  I  said,  "you 
mispndile  little  ignoramus.  It  has  to  do  with 
an  ide. :." 

"Xo,  Sam!"  crie<l  Sally. 

"One  of  mine."  1  said. 

"O  Sam!"  she  said.   "Can  I  help?" 

"You  can." 

"How?" 

"  Vou  ran  ]ira\  for  it." 

"For  the  idea?"  .she  asked. 

"No.  you  silly  little  goat,"  I  said.  "For 
the  plausil>le  weather." 

**  Must  I  ?  "  she  asked. 

"You  must,"  I  said.  "If  )'<»u  have 
marrow-bones,  pre[)are  to  u.^e  them  now." 

Sally  IcHiked  really  shnrked. 

"  Knees,"  I  explained.   "They're  the  same 
thing.     But  now  th.it   I  tliiiik   of   it.  you 
needn't  u<c  vnitr-.     If  ;niyl>ody  were  look 
ing,  it  would  he  dillereni,  of  course.  lJut 
nobody  is,  and  you  may  u.se  mine." 

So  Sally  use<l  my  knees  for  the  moment, 
and  I  explained  the  idea  to  her  briefly,  and 
some  other  iinng>  at  greater  length;  atid  thcti 
we  both  laughed  and  pra\'ed  aloud  for  plau- 
sible weather. 

But  it  was  months  coming. 

II 

Tiu.xK,  it  you  can,  of  a  whole  winter  pass- 
ing in  Westchester  County  wi t  h  < '  u  i  i  t  s  st  <  >rm- 
ing  one  or  more  times  on  any  single  solitary 
Saturday  or  Sunday  or  liolidiayl  Christmas 
Day,  e\*en,some  of  the  men  played  tennis  out- 
of-doors.  The  halls  were  eold  and  didn't 
bounce  very  high,  antl  all  the  men  who  played 
wanted  to  sit  in  the  bar  and  talk  st<)<  ks,  but 
otherwise  it  made  a  pretty  good  game.  ( >ften, 
because  our  guests  were  so  dtsajrreeable  about 


(he  mot':ev  they  had  lo<t  or  were  Insinjr.  wc 
decided  not  to  give  any  more  parties,  but 
when  we  thought  that  fresh  air  was  good  for 
our  friends,  whether  lliey  liked  it  or  not.  of 
course  we  had  to  keep  on  asking  them.  And 
besides,  we  were  very  much  set  on  the  idea 
that  I  have  referred  to,  and  there  was  always 
a  chance  of  plausible  weather. 

It  did  not  come  till  May.  But  then  it 
"came  good,"  as  Sally  said.  It  "came  good" 
and  it  came  opportimelv.  Kverythinji  was 
right.  We  had  the  right  guests;  we  had  the 
right  situation  in  Wall  Street,  and  the  weather 
was  right.  It  came  out  of  the  northeast, 
darklv  blowinfx  (this  \\-a>  Saturday,  jii^t  aflt  r 
the  usual  motor-l>oat  load  and  their  afterno<»n 
editions  had  been  landed),  and  at  first  tt  made 
the  Sound,  and  e\-en  the  sheltered  narrows 
between  the  islajid  and  the  mainland,  look 
pancake- flat  and  oily.  Then  it  turned  the 
Sound  into  a  kind  of  incoming  gray,  striped 
with  white;  and  then  into  elean  wliite, 
wonden'uUy  bright  and  staring  under  the  dark 
clouds.  I  never  saw  a  finer  storm  come  up 
finer.  But  noljody  would  go  out  to  the  point 
to  see  it  come.  The  Stock  E,\change  had 
closed  an  the  verge  of  panic  (that  was  its 
chronic  Saturday  closing  last  winter)  and 
you  couldn't  get  the  men  f>r  women  awny 
from  the  thought  ol  what  mi^Aj  hapi)en  Mon- 
day. "Good  heavens,"  said  Biiloo,  'nhink 
of  poor  Shar])ly  on  his  way  home  from 
Euroj>e!  Can't  get  to  Wall  Street  before 
Wednesday,  and  G^kI  knows  wh.Tt  he'll  find 
when  he  ^ts  there." 

"^\'1iat  ^fmd  wriuld  it  do  hini  to  m  t  tlure 
before?"  1  asked.  "Wouldn't  he  sail  right 
in  and  do  the  wrong  thing,  ju.st  as  c\'er\  iMxIy 
has  done  all  winter?" 

"You  don't  understand,  Sam,"  said  Hilloo. 
very  lugubriously;  and  liien  he  annihilated 
me  by  banging  his  fist  on  a  table  and  say  ing, 
"At  least  he'd  he  on  the  spot,  uoiildn't  he  /'^ 

•*Oh,"  I  said,  "if  you  put  it  that  way,  I 
admit  that  that's  just  where  he  would  he — 
Will  anybody  come  and  have  a  look  at  the  fine 
young  storm  that  I'm  having  serv  ed  ?" 

"Not  now,  Sam  not  now."  said  HilliK),  as 
if  the  storm  would  always  stay  ju>t  wln  re. 
and  a-,  it  wa^;  nnd  T»n!«i(i\  cl-c  --aid  am  ''lin.^ 
The  men  wanted  to  shout  and  get  angry  and 
make  dismal  prophecies,  and  the  women 
wanted  to  stay  and  hear  them,  and  egg  them 
on.  and  decide  what  they  would  buy  or  sell 
on  Mondav. 

".Ml  right,  Bllloo-on-the-.spot,"  I  said. 
"Sally  ?" 
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Sallv  wa--  ulad  to  rome.  And  first  \vc  went 
out  on  the  [Huni  aitd  had  a  good  luuk  at  the 
stonn.  The  waves  at  our  feet  were  breaking 
and  wild,  the  wind  \va-  jrroaning  and 
bowliug  as  if  it  had  a  mortal  stomach-ache, 
tmd  alMiut  a  mile  out  a  kind  of  thick 
curtain  of  pcT|)cndiiular  lines,  with  dark, 
squally  shadows  at  its  base. 

"Sam!"  cried  Sally,  "it's  snow — snow," 
and  she  began  to  jump  up  and  down. 

In  a  minute  or  two  flakes  began  to  hit  us 
wet  slaps  in  the  face,  and  wc  took  hands  and 
danced,  and  then  ran  (there  must  have  been 
something  intoxicating  about  that  storm)  all 
the  way  to  the  ]rier.  And  there  was  the  cap- 
tain of  the  motor-boat  just  stepping  ashore. 

"The  man  himself,"  said  Sally. 

"Captain,"  said  I,  "how  are  we  off  for 
boats?" 

B}'  good  luck  there  were  in  commission 
only  the  motor-boat,  and  the  rowboat  that 
.she  tnwcd  behind,  and  a  canoe  in  the  loft  of 

the  Ijoat-housc. 

Captain,"  I  said,  "take  the  Holio  (that 

wa-  the  name  of  the  motor-boat  and  her 
tender  to  City  Island,  and  don't  come  back 
till  Wednesday  morning,  in  time  for  the 
Wall  Street  special." 

"When  you  <rc\  in  City  Island,"  said  Sally, 
"tn-  to  lyok  crippled." 

"'Not  you,"  I  said,  "but  the  Hobo." 

"Tell  them,"  .'^lid  Sallv,  "if  they  ask  ques- 
tions, that  you  were  blown  from  vour  moor- 
ings, and  that  you  couldn't  get  back  in  the 
teeth  of  the  gale  because— becau.sc — — " 

"Becau.se,"  said  I.  "yovir  cylinders  slipped, 
and  your  dutch  missed  tire,  aiid  your  car- 
bureter was  full  of  prunes." 

"In  other  words."  said  SalK .  "If  anybod\ 
ever  asks  you  anything  aluiut  anything — lie." 

We  gave  him  a  lot  more  in.'^tntctions,  and 
some  eloquent  money,  and  he  said,  "Ver\ 
good,  ma'am,"  to  mc.  an<I  ■'\'erv  <j^niu\. 
miss,"  to  Sally,  and  pretty  soon  he  and 
the  Hobo  and  the  engineer  and  the  Hobo's 
crew  of  one  and  the  tender  were  neatlv 
blown  from  their  nu>orings,  and  drifted  help- 
lessly toward  City  Island  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
two  miles  an  hour.  Then  Sally  and  1  (it 
was  snowfnp;  hard,  now)  climl)ed  into  the 
loft  of  the  boat-house,  and  /i.xed  the  canoe. 

"There,"  said  Sally,  putting  down  her 
little  liat.  lu  l.'  T  don't  believe  the  most 
fearing  banker  in  this  world  would  jmt  to  sea 
in  that!   Well,  Sam,  we've  done  it  now." 

"We  have."  said  I. 

"Will  Monday  never  come?  "  said  Sally. 


"Stofi."  -aid  I;  "the  telephone." 

Idle  l>land  was  muured  to  the  mainland 
by  a  telephone  cable.  It  took  us  nearly  an 
hour  to  find  where  t!u\  .sri|)|)e(i  into  the  water. 
And  we  were  tired  and  hungry  and  wet  and 
cold,  but  y^t  simply  had  to  persevere.  It  was 
frightful.  At  length  we  found  the  thing — it 
looked  like  a  .slimy  black  snake — and  we  cut 
it,  wliere  the  water  wa.s  a  foot  deep — the 
water  bit  my  wrists  and  ankles  as  sharply  as 
if  it  had  l)cen  sh.trks  -and  went  back  tO  the 
house  through  the  storm. 

It  was  as  black  as  night  (the  weather,  nut  * 
the  house),  snowing  furiously  and  howling. 
We  rrept  into  the  hrm^c  like  a  couple  of 
sneak-thieves,  and  heard  lliiioo  at  his  very 
loudest  shouting: 

"I  had  Morgan  on  the  wire  all  right — ond 
the  fool  operator  cut  mc  off!" 

Sally  snipped  her  wet  fingers  in  my  face. 

"Hello,  fool  operator,"  she  said. 

"Hello,  yourself,"  said  1.  "But  oh.  Sally, 
listen  to  that  wind,  and  tell  me  how  it  .sounds 
to  you.   A  wet  hug  if  you  guess  the  answer." 

"To  me."  said  Sally,  "it  '^o^nds plausiUe." 
And  she  got  herself  hugged. 

m 

I  IKXN  T  l>elieve  that  anybody  slept  much 
Saturday  night.  You  never  heard  such  a 
storm  in  vour  life.  It  seemed  to  Sally  and  me, 
who  would  have  been  the  chief  sufferers  if  it 
had  blown  dn^Ti,  that  oiu' comfortable,  brand- 
new  marble  house  flapped  like  a  flag.  Every 
now  and  then  there  came  a  tremendous  rra<  k 
from  one  part  of  tiie  island  or  another;  and 
each  time  Sally  would  say,  "There  goes  my 
favorite  elm,"  or  I  would  say,  "There  goes 
that  elm  again." 

Most  of  the  men  came  down  to  breakfast 
Sunday  morning.  What  with  the  storm  and 
tlie  wf>rn'  about  stocks  kec]itn<j  them  awake 
most  of  the  night,  tiiey  were  without  exception 
nenrous  and  cross,  particulariy  BiUoo.  He 
looked  like  an  ow!  that  Iiad  been  first  stuffed 
and  then  boiled.  Blenheim  told  me  later 
that  at  various  times  during  the  night  he  had 
carried  four  se\'eral  ])ints  of  ehampagtie  to 
Hilloo's  nwni;  and  at  7  am.  bicarbonate  of 
soda  and  aromatic  spirits  ammonia. 

"I  tell  you,  Sam,"  said  Btlloo cross])-,  "I'w 
been  awake  all  night  thinking  what  it  would 
mean  to  some  of  us— yes,  me! — if  this  storm 
should  wreck  that  ferry-boat  of  yours." 

A  lot  of  wet  snow  and  wind  hit  the  dining- 
room  windows  a  series  of  rattling  slaps. 
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"She's  a  gooil  boat,  Sam,  but  smallish  to 
ride  out  such  a  stonn  as  this/ 

•'What  a  goat  you  are,  Sam,"  said  Tombs, 
also  cmsslv.  **not  to  kccf)  two  fern  I -oafs, 
so  that  if  one  breaks  down  you  have  the 
olh€r." 

*'\\'b('ti  \ve  i!i.ide  U[)  our  miiHi^  lo  =jicnd 
the  winter  iicrc,"  I  said,  "I  ordered  another; 
in  fact,  two.  But  they're  still  building;  and 
bt  -idc  s.  what  if  the  Hobo  does  break  down? 
l  licTt's  plenty  to  eat  and  drinli,  I  hope. 
Is'obody  would  suffer  much." 

"No,"  said  Billoo*  "it  would  be  no  suffer- 
ing for  n  buviiii -<  rn;m  tu  ]>v  storm-bound  here 
during  a  probi'ble  panic  on  W  all  Streetl 

"Fm  tired,"  said  I,  "of  hearing  you  refer 
to  yourself  or  any  of  these  gentlemen  as 
business  men.  You  always  gamble;  ami 
when  you're  in  good  luck  vou  gambol,  and 
when  you  aren't,  you  <lon  t.   WTiat  makes 

me  -icko'-t  about  vou  all  is  that  \rni'rc  so 
nau.seatingly  conceited  and  sclf-imix)rtant. 
You  all  dtink  that  your  beastly  old  Stock 
Exchange  is  the  axle  about  which  the  wheel 
of  the  world  revolves,  and  each  of  you  tfiiriks, 
privately,  tliat  he's  the  particular  grca.sc  that 
make-,  it  revolve  smoothly." 

"  W  ell,"  said  Hillun,'  -'ymi  know  (hat  tlu- 
presence  on  the  flfnir  of  one  stead}-,  con- 
servative man  may  often  avert  a  panic." 

"Show  me  the  man,"  I  said.  "Has  any 
one  here  ever  caused  a  panic  or  averted  one? 
But  you  all  lose  money  just  as  often  because 
you're  on  the  s|x>t,  as  make  it.  Wouldn't 
you  all  be  the  richer  for  an  absence  now  and 
then?" 

"Of  course,"  said  Randall,  "there  are 

times  when  it  dne-n't  mattir  oiu-  wav  >ir  the 
other.  But  when — well,  when  the  market's 
in  the  state  it  is  now,  it's  life  or  death ,  almost , 
to  be  on  the  s|K)t." 

"I  don't  understand."  I  said.  '*\\'h('n  llic 
market  i(M)ks  fusav,  why  not  sell  out,  and 
wait  for  better  timcxs?" 

"\\  e  ;«'/  c!l  out  "  said  Billoo.  "We're 
loaded  up  to  the  muzilc." 

"You  look  as  if  you  had  been,"  I  said 
courteously;  but  Billoo  brushed  the  remark 
aside  as  if  it  had  l/crn  a  fly. 

"If  we  try  to  uuUkuI,"  he  said,  "the  market 
begins  to  collapse.  We  om't  unload,  except 
a  little  at  a  time,  and  still  prices  get  lower  and 
lower  and  margins  thinner  and  thinner.  Now 
I  happen  to  *n<w"— he  looked  about  him 
imjxjrtantly — "that  to-morrow  will  hear  the 
failure  of  a  vrry  'udl-knoum  house,  and  after 
that's  announced — God  knows." 


" How  true  that  is,"  I  said.  "But  tell  me: 
suppose  you  gentlemen  deliberatdy  absented 

yourselves  for  a  few  days — wouldn't  it  restore 
confidence?  Wouldn't  the  other  brokers 
say:  'Billoo,  Randall,  Tombs,  Marsliall, 
Bedlo,  etc.,  don't  seem  to  think  there's  much 
doing  \nne  of  'em's  here — what's  the  use  of 
t}ie  being  scared?'" 

"It  would  have  the  contrar>'  effect,  Sam," 
said  Tombs  solemnly.  "Thev  would  think 
that  w  e  had  dccam(>ed  in  a  body  for  Canada  " 
■  "1  don't  know,"  said  I,  "but  it  would  be  a 
better  thing  for  the  country  if  you  all  did  ship 
to  Canada —  I  don't  ifiii  k  there's  much 
doing  outdoors  to-day.   Hear  that  wind!" 

"If  I  can  get  rid  of  all  my  holdings,"  said 
Billoo,  "  ril  sit  tight.  We'll  see  lower  prices 
Itcftire  we  see  higher." 

•Well,"  said  1,  "  111  \w\  you  we  don't." 

"Young  man.  '  ^aid  Bill(K>,  and  he  looked 
almost  well  and  happy,  "just  name  your 
sum." 

"I'll  bet  you  a  thousand,"  I  said. 

"Sammy,"  .said  Tombs  very  sweetly,  "have 
vou  got  another  thousand  up  your  5lee\'e?" 
"Sure,"  1  .said. 

"Done  with  you,"  said  Tombs. 
In  abotit  five  minutes  I  had  bet  with  every* 
body  present. 
"But  mind,"  I  said,  "there  mustn't  be  any 

dirty  work.  You  ]K'o])le  mustn't  to  town 
to-morrow  with  the  idea  of  forming  a  strong 
c()alition  and  putting  prices  down." 

"It  wouldn't  be  worth  while,"  said  Billoo. 
■'.\s  a  maltrr  of  fact,  we'd  like  nnthinij  better 
than  to  see  you  win  your  bet,  but  as  you  can't, 
]M)ssibly — wh\ ,  a  thousand  dollars  is  always  a 
thou.'<iiid  dollars." 

"Just  the  same,"  said  I,  ";w  coalitions." 

The  wind  went  on  howling  till  late  in  the 
afternoon  and  then  it  began  to  peter  out. 

had  silent  the  whole  day  in  the  hnii-ie, 
and  everybody  was  tired  and  bored,  and 
nervous  about  Monday,  and  bedtime  came 
earlier  than  usual. 

"Sam,"  said  Sally,  when  we  were  alone, 
"it's  junt  occurred  to  me  that  we  may  be 
causiri  L'  ome  of  Aese  people  to  lose  a  ^t  of 
money." 

"Whv,  Sally,"  1  said,  "vou  look  .^ared." 

"I  am,"  she  said.  "Don't  you  thmk  it 
would  be  rather  aw  ful  ?  " 

"No.  I  don't,"  I  said;  "I  think  it  would 
be  splittingly  funny.  But  they  won't  lose. 
Their  absence  will  Mi;uh  the  market." 

"Who  told  yoti  that,  Sara?"  said SaUy. 

"Sam!"  said  1. 
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IV 

Even  before  the  leaves  come,  you  can't  see 
the  pier  from  the  house.  It  runs  out  from 
the  bottom  of  a  hl'^h  l)atik  and  is  otherwise 
hidden  by  trees.  But  it's  only  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  in  good  ^-eather  we  have  the 
guests  walk  it,  because  it  gives  them  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  admire  the  gardens  and  the 
Athenian  columtis  and  things.  But  Monday, 
which  dawned  briglit  and  still  and  warm, 
and  was  just  as  typical  of  M,i\  in  West- 
chester as  was  the  snow-and-wind  storm,  we 
dmve  them  down  in  a  bus  because  the  roads 
and  paths  were  horribly  mudtly.  Of  tourse 
none  of  the  women  wanted  to  take  the  ciirlv 
train,  so  tliere  were  only  the  men  and  .Sally 
and  I  in  the  bus.  Sally  .said  that  there  was 
c^oinc:  ^o  be  .st>me  fun  when  tin-  mm  if  t<) 
the  pier  and  didn't  find  the  Hobo,  and  she 
wasn't  going  to  miss  it.  just  before  we 
started  she  drew  me  aside  and  said: 

"Sam,  when  we  get  there»  (or  heaven's  sake 
look  blank," 

"I  understand  vour  fears,  Sallv,"  I  said, 
"and  I  will  Umk  as  blank      T  [«nsMhl\  i 
But  remember,  child,  how  easy  ii  i^  lur  yon  to 
look  blank;  and  don't  always  be  urging  others 
toattem])t  the  impossible." 

"Mr<.  Sam,"  said  Hilloo,  on  the  v.-av  down, 
**I  can't  tell  you  what  a  good  time  r%e  had." 

"  You  nice  man,"  said  Sally,  "I  wisli  we 
could  persuade  you  to  stay  a  day  or  two 
longer." 

"If  it  wasn*t  for  the  market.  I  could  stay 
forever,"  said  Billoo. 

"Not  if  I  lived,"  said  1.  "Saturday  t(» 
Monday  is  plenty  long  enough —  Hello  !" 

The  pier  and  the  em]ity  stretch  of  water 
between  (he  island  and  tlie  mainland  were 
in  sight,  but  there  was  no  Hobo. 

"Hello  what?"  said  Tombs,  "^liy, 
Where's  the  ferry?" 

"I  don't  see  her,"  I  said,  and,  I  hope, 
anxiouslv;  ''vou  don't  suppose  " 

"Isn't  the  Hobo  there?"  shrieked  Billoo. 
Hi-  iiirncd  Ills  lu  ad  nn  his  fat  neck,  and  at 
first  he  looked  very  angrj-,  and  then  scared. 

We  walked  down  to  the  pier,  and  then  out 
on  the  doat  to  get  «s  bl^  a  water  view  as 
possible  but  there  wasnt  so  much  as  a  row- 
boat  in  .sight. 

"Wliat  can  have  happened?"  said  Sally. 

"I'm  worried  to  death,"  I  said.  "'Su|>- 
posc  she  -was  blown  from  her  moorings,  the 
captain  could  have  run  her  into  New  R<Klielle, 
wad  come  back  yesterday  afternoon  when  the 


m 

wind  went  down.   Something  must  have 

happened." 

"Oh,  Sam,"  cried  Sally,  "you  don't  think 
she  may  have  been  run  down  by  one  of  the 
Sound  steamers  and  sunk  ?" 

"I  dare  not  think  of  it,"  1  said.  "I  dare 
not  think  of  the  poor  chaps  on  board." 

"I  don't  see  how  I'm  to  get  to  town,"  said 
Hilloo  dismally.  He  pitllt'd  out  his  watch, 
and  held  it  in  lii.^  hand,  and  every  moment 
or  two  looked  at  it.  "Haven't  you  a  couple 
of  rowboats?  VVc  <  >  nildn't  g^'t  this  train,  but 
we  could  get  the  ne.xt  " 

I  shook  my  head.  "I'm  sorry,"  I  said. 
"We're  not  much  on  the  water,  and  we've 
never  been  properly  supplied  with  !)naf  s  " 

Hilloo  .swallowed  some  hasty  thought  or 
other,  and  i>egan  to  look  across  at  the  main- 
land. M**'  father  fiwn-  all  tlse  land  o[>pii-ile 
the  island,  even  the  i)ier  and  the  short  road  to 
the  village  of  Stepping-Stone;  and  althou^ 
there  were  several  boats  at  the  pier,  there 
were  no  p<ople,  and  the  rest  of  the  shore  is 
nothing  but  lliick  woods. 

"We  must  telephone  somewhere,"  said 
Billoo. 

"Vou  can't,"  I  said.  "You  know  you  tried 
to  telephone  all  yesterday  and  couldn't,  and 

the  butler  told  me  this  morning  that  he  had 
tried  t<>  juit  in  a  call  and  got  no  answer." 

"What  does  it  matter?"  said  Sally. 
"  You've  all  got  to  stay  now.  I  think  that's 
splendid." 

"Mrs.  Sara,"  said  Tombs  hollowly,  "do 
you  realize  that  this  accident  may  mean  ruin 

for  some  of  us?" 
"Oh,  dear!"  .said  Sallv.  "how  dreadful'" 
"Somehow  or  other,"  said  Billoo,  Tin 

going  to  get  across." 

.\nd  the  other-  said  that  somehow  or  Other 
they  were  going  to  get  across,  too. 

"I've  got  tot"  said  Billoo.  and  he  looked 
about  in  a  fat,  challenging  way  as  if  daring 
any  one  t'>  >av  that  he  had  not  got  to. 

"You  poor  things,"  said  Sally,  "1  hojie  to 
heaven  you  can;  but  how?" 

"Wliere  there's  a  vill,  Mr-.  Sam-" 
Billoo  said.  And  he  began  to  think  hard. 
AU  of  a  sudden  his  face  brightened. 

"It's too ea.sy,"  he  said.  "The  wind's  right; 
four  or  fr.c  fif  us  have  umbrellas —  Sam, 
you'll  have  to  lend  us  this  lloat.  We've 
only  to  cut  it  from  its  moorings,  and  sail  it 
ac  ross—    M.ay  we  have  it?" 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "but  you're  crazy  to  try  it." 

"It's  a  case  of  sink  or  swim,"  said  he. 
"Who's  coming?" 
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Without  exception  the  men  agreed  to  sail 
with  him  on  tlie  iloat.  It  was  a  fine,  hig  plat- 
form, floated  on  shpet-iron  air-tanks,  and 
moored  at  liie  lour  corners  by  heavy  ropes. 

Sally  and  I  withdrew  to  the  pier  and 
watched  Billoo  and  the  others  cut  slowly 
through  the  ro|K's  with  ibeir  pocket-knives. 
Presently  the  float  b^an  to  move,  aiHl  a 
second  or  two  later  tlie  float  end  of  the  gang- 
plank ^lipiH-d  iiitii  the  uator  with  a  heavy 
splash.  Those  who  had  umbrellas  opened 
them  to  catch  the  breeze,  and  the  others  lit 
cigars,  and  stood  aWnut  in  graceful  attitudes. 
Sally  and  I  cheered  as  loud  as  we  could. 

"1*11  send  you  a  tug  or  something,"  fiiUoo 
called  back  to  us,  "  and  try  to  find  out  what's 
hap|)ened  to  the  HolKt." 

"Thank  your'  1  called  back. 

"Sam,"  said  Sally,  "I  dont  know  what 
you  think,  hut  I  call  it  good  sand." 

•'So  do  I,"  said  1.  ''but  foolish." 

"Why  foolish?"  said  Sally.  "They»re 
really  going  quite  fast,  and  they'll  be  across 
in  no  time,  and  they'll  get  the  next  train  and 
cvcrvthing." 

"thcvwiUnot,"Isaid. 

"Why?"  said  Sally. 

•'Because,"  .said  1,  "they  will  run  on  to  the 
middle  ground,  and  stay  tha«." 

"Not  at  high  tidel"  exclaimed  Sally. 

"At  h'v^h  tide,"  said  I.  "That  float  draws 
a  g(KKi  two  Icet,  ai\d  it's  so  heavy  lliat  once  it 
runs  on  the  mud  it  will  stay  on  the  mud — '* 
And  then  I  ^houttd  ti>  litlloo: 

•'Look  out  for  the  middle  ground!" 

"What?"  he  answered. 

"Why  do  you  warn  liini '  "  aid  Sally. 

"Because  it  won't  help  him."  said  1. 

"Whali"'  called  Billoo  again,  and  Sally 
answered  at  the  top  of  her  lungs,  "Look — 
out — for — the— -middle — ground  I " 

"Right  O!"  Billoo  answered;  "where  is 
it?" 

"Ju.st  ahead."  Sally  called. 

Billoo  turned  tti  l(M)k,  and  at  llial  moment 
the  tloai,  which  was  traveling  at  a  good  cli|>, 
ran  into  it. 

Bill<H)  and  Randall  fell  flat  nn  their  faces; 
everybody  staggered;  one  umbrella  and  two 
bats  went  overboard  and  drifted  away,  and 
Sally  and  I  sat  downi  on  the  pier  and  laughed 
till  we  were  helpless. 

V 

The  float  had  become  a  hxture  in  the  lanil- 
scapc  about  tveo  hundred  and  fifty  yards  out. 


We  could  converse  with  our  friends  by  shout- 
ing only,  and  when  we  got  tired  of  condding 

with  them  and  pivinj^  them  assurances  of  our 
sympatliy,  we  told  them  that  -ue  were  going 
back  to  the  house  to  get  some  more  breakfast 
and  think  out  v  hat  was  best  to  he  done. 

"Sam,"  said  Sally,  "that's  the  maddest 
lot  of  mm  I  ever  saw." 

We  looked  back.  BtUoo  was  stamping  up 
and  down  the  float,  wavinij  his  arms  and 
orating  like  Falstaff;  Randall  and  Tombs 
had  their  heads  together,  and  were  casting 
what  appeared  to  he  halcful  glances  at  Bil- 
loo. It  was  evident  that  he  was  not  ixipular 
on  the  float. 

When  we  had  had  .m)me  more  breakfast, 
and  had  sat  around  a  littlr  t<>  dii^est  it.  the 
women  l>egan  to  come  down-stairs.  Mrs. 
Randall  was  the  first  to  come  down,  and  she 
was  in  great  distress. 

"It's  too  dreadful,"  slie  said.  "1  had  some- 
thing of  the  utmost  importance  to  tell  MiU\ 
.something  that  I  wanted  him  to  do  for  me 
down-town,    .^nd  1  over.<li]it" 

"WcU,"  said  I,  "let  me  tell  you  what  a 
good  fellow  Billy  is.   He  hasn't  gone  yet." 

•'Good  heavens!"  she  cried,  "'not  gone  yet? 
Why,  what  time  is  it?  Why,  he  won't  get 
down-town  in  time  for  the  opening." 

"Probably  not,"  I  .said.  'He  was  just 
going,  when  suddenly  he  .said.  '1  know  there's 
something  my  wile  wants  to  say  to  me.'  1 
said,  'Wake  her  up  and  find  out  what  it  is.* 
He  .said,  'No,  .she's  getting  so  she  can't  do 
without  her  beauty  sleep;  I'll  just  wait  around 
till  she  wakes  of  herself.' " 

"Sam,"  said  Mrs.  Randall,  "what  has 
happened  to  nn  husband?" 

"Nothing  much,"  I  said.  "He's  in  the 
same  boat  with  many  others — only  it  isn't  a 
boat.    Don'i  hf  alarmed." 

"  H  here  is  vty  husbumi  f  .said  she. 

"If  you  are  equal  to  a  short,  muddy  walk," 
I  said,  "I  w ill  show  him  tO  you —  Morning, 
little  Miss  Tombs — want  to  '-or  hn  ther  and 
young  ritch?  They  said  they  wouldn't  go 
to  town  till  you'd  seen  them —  Morning,  Mrs. 
(iiddings — mt)rning.  Miss  Marshall— I'm  not 
much  on  breaking  bad  news,  but  there's  been 
an  accident  to  all  your  husband.s  and  brothers 
and  fiances.  They're  aU  alive  still,  so  far  as  I 
know— but  thc\'  ought  not  to  last  more  than 
five  or  six  day.s." 

"It's  proposed,"  said  Sally,  "that  we  all  go 
ai  d  see  what  can  he  done  for  them." 

We  refused  to  answer  any  rpiestions.  We 
led  the  way  to  tlic  pier  and  pointed  out 
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the  float,  and  the  men  on  It.  "There."  >aid 
Sallv.  "vou  tan  see  them  quite  plainly  from 
here." 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "and  the  more  plainly  you 
sec  them,  the  plainer  they  are." 

"Will  you  kindly  tell  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Randall,  "what  my  husband  is  doing  out 
there  on  that  float?" 

"He  is  doing  nothing,"  I  said.  "You  tan 
see  for  yourself.  And  it  isn't  a  float  any 
more." 

"  Better  tell  them  what  has  hapfjencd,"  said 
Sally. 

"No,  Sallv,"  I  said,  "mi." 

"Yes,  Sam,"  .she  said. 

"Oh,  all  right,"  I  said,  "if  you  really  think 
it's  best.  The  fact  is.  ladies,  the  whole  thing 
i.s  a  piece  of  drunken  folly.  You  know  how 
men  are  when  they  get  drinking  and  argin'ng 
and  quarreling.  Tt)  make  a  long  ston*-  short, 
it  came  to  Hilloo's  insulting  Randall;  Randall 
challenges  him;  dueling  is  against  the  law; 
they  take  pistols  and  witnesses  out  on  the 
water  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Unite<l 
States;  and  they  urre  going  to  murder  each 
other.  Hut  it's  all  right  now — dtm't  be 
frightened." 

Sally  had  turned  her  face  away,  and  I'm 
sure  I  was  serious  as  a  judge.  I  patted  Mrs. 
Randall  on  the  shoulder. 


"Kven  if  your  husband  isn't  brave,"  I  said, 
"he's  clever,  clever  and  dee|)." 

"Myhu>band  not  brave!"  she  crietl.  "I 
like  that;  he's  the  bravest  man  I  ever  saw." 

"Well,  that  may  be,"  I  said  doubtfully, 
"but.  considering  that  on  the  way  out  t«>  the 
dueling  ground,  or  water,  when  n«}body  was 
looking  l)Ut  Sally  and  me.  he  kicked  the  box 
of  cartridges  (tverboard —  Hut,  perhaps 
thev'll  agree  to  use  i>ocket-knives  " 

".Sam,"  .«.aid  little  Miss  Tomb.s,  "I'll  give 
you  a  kiss  giMxl  morning  if  you'll  l)e  serious." 

"Wail  till  I-itch  is  looking,"  I  said. 

Then  Sally  explained  what  had  hai)pened, 
and  edged  herself  so  ]K)lilely  between  little 
Miss  Tombs  and  me  that  the  others  laughed. 

"They'll  tloat  at  high  tide,  won't  they?" 
aske<l  Mrs.  (liddings. 

"No."  I  said.  "It  was  high  tide  when  they 
ran  aground.  It  will  lake  a  tugboat  to  get 
Ihcm  olT." 

The  words  weren't  out  of  my  mouth  when 
a  tugboat  aj>|>eared  rountl  the  comer  t>f  the 
island,  making  up  the  channel.  The  men  on 
the  float  began  to  scream  and  yell  and  jum{> 
up  and  down  and  wave  their  arms.  Hut  the 
tuglK)at  |»aid  no  attention.  It  tliought  they 
were  drunk.  It  passed  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  them,  whistled  a  couple  of  times,  and 
became  small  in  the  distance. 
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" Sam," i>aid Sally,  "in  about  an  hour  they'll 
be  high  and  dry  on  the  mud.  Then  not  even 

a  boat  can  get  to  them.  And  by  the  time  it's 
high  tide  apjain  it  will  be  dark  and  nolxnly 
will  see  ilienv,  and  they'll  be  dying  of  hunger 
and  thirst." 

"That's  true,"  1  >ai<l.  "Sally,  you  explain 
that  to  them,  and  I'll  have  the  men  fetch  one 
of  the  stable  doors,  and  we'll  put  a  sail  on  it 
and  provision  it  and  trust  to  its  hitting  the 
middle  ground  about  where  thcx  did." 

1  never  worked  so  hard  in  my  life.  I  had  a 
stable  door  taken  oil  its  tracks  and  rigged  with 
the  canoe's  sail;  and  we  ptit  a  case  of  cham- 
pagne on  board,  and  a  tub  of  ice,  and  bread 
and  cold  meat  and  butter  and  jam  and  cigars 
and  cigarettes  and  liquors  and  a  cocktail 
shaker  and  a  bottle  of  oliv^  stuffed  with  red 
pc  l)[)cr.->,  for  Billoo,*and  two  kinds  of  bitters, 
and  everything  else  to  eat  or  drink  that  any- 
body could  think  of,  and  some  camp-chair>. 
and  cardi>  for  bridge,  and  score-pads  and 
pencils  and  a  folding  table.  Of  course  most 
of  t!u-  lliingN  pot  soaked  the  minute  we 
launched  the  door,  but  there  wasn't  time  to 
do  the  thing  over  again.  So  we  gave  the  re- 
lief boat  three  cheers  and  let  her  go. 

The  way  the  men  on  the  flf>at  eved  the 
course  of  the  duor,  you  would  have  lliought 
them  all  nearly  half  dead  with  hunger  and 
thirst.    \\\-  w  iTf  all  excited,  ton. 

At  lirst  the  door  made  straight  lor  tlie  float. 
Then  the  breese  shifted  a  little,  and  it  made 
to  the  left  of  the  float— then  to  the  ri^t  of  it — 
and  then  straight  at  it  again. 

Everybody  cheered.  The  relief  expedition 
looked  like  a  success.  The  men  all  came  to 
the  edge  of  the  float  to  meet  it — and  then, 
just  as  all  seemed  well,  a  dark  patch  of  wind 
came  scudding  across  the  water,  filled  the 
door's  sail,  and  .sent  the  do«^r  kiting  o(T  to  the 
right  again.  The  game  was  u|).  The  door 
w  as  going  to  miss  the  float  by  si.vty  or  seventy 
feet. 

Then  the  men  on  ilie  t]'»at  began  to  tiw- 
coins;  there  was  a  shout  of  delight;  and  Biiioo, 
trumpeting  his  hands,  called  to  me: 

"  Make  tlie  1.^l^ie■^  140  1>efiiii(I  the  hont  house, 
quick!"  And  he  began  to  unbutton  his  coal. 
I  herded  the  women  behind  the  boat-house 
and  ran  back  to  the  pier.  Billoo  was  strip- 
ping  as  fast  as  he  could. 

♦•What's  he  doing?"  Mrs.  Giddings  called 
to  me. 

And  I  answered,  "He seenu»  to  be  overcome 
by  the  heat." 
A  few  moments  later  Billoo  stood  revealed. 


a  fat  while  .silhouette  against  the  opposite 
shore.  He  stepped  from  the  float  into  the 

water;  it  came  to  \u>  ankles.  Tlun  he 
waded,  gingerly  but  with  deternimalion,  to- 
ward the  passing  door.  He  went  as  if  he 
cxpet  te<i  the  water  to  get  suddmly  deej),  but 
it  didn't.  At  no  time  did  it  reach  to  hi.s 
ankles,  until,  just  as  he  was  reaching  out  his 
hand  to  catch  hold  of  the  door,  and  just  as  the 
men  on  the  float  set  up>  a  ehecr.  he  stepped 
off  the  middle  ground  into  deep  water. 

The  splash  that  he  made  lifted  tl^e  door 
half  out  of  water,  and  shot  it  away  fn)m  him, 
the  wind  filled  it>  sail,  and  when  Bilhwi  came 
to  the  surface  and  looked  for  it,  it  was  thirty 
feet  off.  But  he  set  his  teeth  (I  think  he  set 
them)  and  .swam  after  it.  Just  as  he  readied 
it,  he  fetched  an  awful  yell.  He  had  been 
sdsed  with  cramps.  Still,  he  had  sense 
enough  to  cling  to  the  door,  and,  when  the 
first  spasm  of  the  cramp  had  p.i>.sed.  to  sprawl 
himself  u^xm  it.  There  he  lay  for  a  while, 
lapped  by  the  water  that  came  over  the  door, 
and  writhinp  in  his  fat  nakedness. 

Meanwhile,  the  door  was  caught  in  the  full 
strength  of  the  ebbing  tide,  and  began  to  make 
for  the  o]yer\  Sound.  Poor  Billoo  was  in  a 
!)ad  \va\-,  hut  he  had  <\vf'  I"!!  say  that  for 
him — and  when  lie  had  tunu  d  the  ice-tub  up- 
side down  for  a  seat,  and  w  rapped  himself  in 
the  canoe  sail,  I  invited  the  women  to  come 
out  and  see  for  themselves  how  brave  he 
was. 

He  waved  his  hand  to  us,  and  just  as  he 
and  his  well-provisioned  craft  nnmded  a 
comer  of  the  island  he  selected  a  buiile  of 
champagne  and  defdy  extracted  the  cork. 

I  told  -ome  of  my  men  to  follow  along  the 
shore  and  to  let  me  know  w  hat  became  of  him. 
I  couldn't  do  anything  more  for  Billoo;  but  I 
liked  the  man,  and  t(H)k  an  affectionate  in- 
terest in  his  ultimate  fate — whatever  it  might 
l)e.    And  I  call  that  true  friendship. 

Pretty  soon  the  middle  ground  on  whidi 
the  float  was  stuck  began  to  show  above  water, 
and  as  it  was  evident  that  we  could  do  nothing 
further  for  the  relief  of  our  shipwrecked 
friends,  we  decided  to  go  back  to  the  house, 
change  our  muddy  boots,  play  a  rubber  or  so, 
and  have  lunch.  '  But  first  little  Miss  Tombs 
called  to  young  Fitch,  and  told  him  if  he 
found  himself  starving  to  dig  dams  in  the 
mud. 

VI 

The  only  fault  that  I  could  find  with  the 
way  things  had  gone  so  far  was  that  Salty 
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had  a  d;sg\isting  headache  that  marred  her 
pleasure  and  her  sense  of  humor.  She  hadn't 
said  very  much,  and  had  laughed  with  only  a 
half-heart  at  things  that  had  seemed  to  me 
excruciatingly  funny.  For  instance,  when 
Billoo  was  seized  with  the  cramps  she  had 
barely  smiled,  and  once  or  twice  when  I  had 
been  doing  the  talking  she  had  l«)oked  pitying- 


see  the  doctor,"  I  had  a  sudden  awful,  empty, 
gulpy  feeling.  Supjxise  she  was  going  to  be 
really  sick!  Sup}M)se  she  was  going  to  have 
pneumonia  or  scarlet  fever  or  sj^nal  menin- 
gitis! Here  we  were,  cut  off  from  medical 
assistance  till  Wednesday  morning.  And  it 
was  our  own  fault — mine;  mine,  for  being  loo 
funny.    Then  I  thought,  "Maybe  those  men 


I  HKRDED  THE  WOMEN  BEHIND  THE  BOAT-HOUSE. 


ly  at  me,  instead  of  roaring  with  laughter,  the 
way  a  wife  should  do. 

.\nd  when  we  got  to  the  house,  she  said  that 
if  we  would  e.xcuse  her  she  would  go  to  her 
room  and  lie  down. 

"I've  just  got  one  of  my  usual  headaches," 
she  said. 

That  remark  worriefl  me,  because  it  was 
the  first  headache  she  had  ever  complained  of 
to  me;  and  when,  after  .she  had  gone  up-stair>, 
Miss  Randall  said,  "Maybe  .Sally  ought  to 


on  the  lloat  are  losing  all  the  money  they've 
got  in  the  world,"  and  that  made  me  feci  pretty 
glum;  and  then  I  thought,  "Maybe  poor 
Hill(K)  is  drowned  by  now ,"  and  I  went  cold 
all  over. 

"Why  don't  you  make  the  trump,  Sam?" 
said  Mrs.  Giddings. 

"Good  heavens!"  I  said.  "Did  I  deal? 
W'on't  somebody  play  my  hand  ?  I'm  worried 
about  Sally." 

Then  1  bolted  up  stairs,  and  there  was  Sally 
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lying  on  her  bed,  with  a  giass  tube  sticking 

out  of  her  mouth. 

"How  are  you,"  I  said,  *'and  what  are  you 
doing?" 

"I  feel  rather  sirk,  Sam,"  she  said.  And 
she  looked  pale  that  I  could  have  .screamed. 
"And  I'm  taking  my  temperature." 

"Do  you  thinic  you've  got  fever?'*  I  cried. 

"I  don't  know."  she  said. 

"  O  Sally— bally,"  1  cried.  "  Forgive  me- 
lt's ril  my  fault — and  I  We  you  so —  My 
God:  what  shall  I  do?    I  know— " 

Then  I  ki>>t'd  her,  and  ran  out  of  the  room, 
arul  all  ihc  way  to  the  boat-house.  1  found  a 
bathing-.suit,  undressed,  put  it  on,  tore  down 
to  the  pier,  and  went  overboard.  T  suppose 
Uie  water  was  ghastly  cold,  but  1  didn't  feel  it. 
I  supp«^se  I  never  should  have  gotten  all  the 
way  across  to  the  mainland  if  I  hadn't  been 
l>oiIing  with  fear  and  e.xcitement,  and  besides 
1  walked  and  waded  across  the  middle  ground 
and  gpt  a  rest  that  way.  The  men  on  the 
float  kept  calling  to  me,  and  .isking  me 
questions,  but  I  hadn't  enough  breath  uor 
reason  to  answer  them;  I  just  swam  and 
swam  and  >\vam. 

About  tifty  feet  from  the  pier  on  the  main- 
land 1  began  to  get  horrible  pains  up  and 
down  the  muscles  of  my  legs;  and  they 
wanted  to  stop  kicking,  but  I  wouldn't 
let  them.  I  had  to  sit  on  the  pier  for  a 
while  to  rest,  but  pretty  soon  I  was  able  to 
stand,  ai^d  ^omt-liou  or  other,  nmnin^'  and 
walking,  I  got  to  the  doctor's  house  in  Step- 
ping Stone.  He  is  very  nice  and  an  old  friend, 
and  the  moment  I  told  him  Sally  was  desper- 
ately sick  he  said  she  w  asn't,  and  I  felt  IveHcr. 
He  gave  me  some  brandy  to  drink,  and  wc 
started  for  the  island.  I  begged  him  to  ran, 
but  he  wouldn't.  He  walked  Icisurrh  and 
pointed  out  this  tree  as  a  very  iine  specimen 
and  well  grown,  or  that  one  as  too  much 
crowded  by  its  ru  i^'lihors.  He  was  daft  on 
forostr\-.  Patients  didn't  interest  him  a  bit. 
Finally,  however,  we  got  to  the  pier,  and  stole 
somebody's  rowboat,  and  I  took  the  oars,  and 
then  wc  wont  faster. 

When  we  entered  the  house  we  found  all  the 
women  except  Sally  surrounding  BiUoo.  He 
was  very  red  in  the  face  and  dressed  only  in 
the  eanoe  >;iil;  hut  he  wasn't  in  the  least  em 
burra-vsed.  He  had  a  self-satisfied  smile; 
and  he  was  talking  as  fast  and  as  loud  as  he 
could. 

We  told  him  to  go  to  bed  and  be  ashamed  of 


himself,  and  sleep  it  off.  And  he  said  that 
nnhody  understood  him,  and  he  denied  ha\  ing 
drunk  the  whole  case  of  champagne,  and  he 
said  that  he  was  in  perfect  control  of  alt  his 
faculties,  and  that  if  the  ladies  wished  him  to, 
he  could  danrc  a  hompi|x;  for  them  that  he 
had  learned  when  lie  was  a  sailor.  .  .  . 

The  doctor  and  I  went  up  stairs;  and  while 
he  was  with  Sallv  I  tiianged  into  proper 
clothes;  and  then  I  waited  outside  the  door  for 
him  to  come  out  and  tell  me  the  worst.  After 
a  long  time  he  came.  He  looked  very  solemn, 
and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

"\\Tiat  is  it?"  I  said,  and  I  think  my  voice 
shook  like  a  leaf. 

"Sam,"  he  said  gravely,  "Sally  is  byway 
of  cutting  her  first  wisdom  tooth." 

'*Good  Lord!"  I  said,  "is  that  aU?" 

"It's  enough,"  said  the  doctor,  "because  it 
isn't  a  tooth." 

"  Oh ! "  I  -said,  "  oh !    What  ough  1 1  to  do  ?  " 

"Why,"  said  he,  "I'd  go  in,  and  tell  her 
how  plad  vou  are,  and  maylie  laugh  at  her  a 
little  bit,  and  make  much  of  her." 

But  I  couldn't  laugh  at  Sally,  because  she 
was  crying. 

I  took  her  in  n)y  arms  and  made  much  of 
her,  and  asked  her  why  she  was  cr>ing,  and 
she  said  she  was  crying  because  she  was  glad. 

WTien  the  doctor  had  returned  to  Stepping- 
Stone,  he  got  the  Hobo's  captain  on  the  tele- 
phone and  told  him  from  nie  t<.  bring  the 
Holx>  back  to  Idle  Island  at  once.  Slie  came 
about  si.x,  just  as  the  tide  was  getting  high, 
and  she  brought  rescue  to  the  men  on  the 
tloiit.  and,  {)( tter  than  rescue,  she  brought  the 
evening  papers. 

There  had  been  a  big  day  on  Wall  Street; 
one  of  the  biggest  in  its  hi>torv.  ,\nd  the 
men  whom  we  had  kept  from  going  to  busi- 
ness  had  made,  amoi^  them,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  just  by  sitting  still.  But 
thev  were  ungrateful,  cspeciallv  Hill^Ht.  He 
complained  bitterly,  and  said  that  he  would 
have  made  three  times  as  much  money  if  he 
had  been  w  the  spot. 

When  the  men  paid  the  bets  that  they  had 

lost  to  me,  I  turned  the  money  over  to  my 
father's  st ,  r(  rar\  and  told  him  to  deposit  it  as 
a  >j>ccial  accuunl. 

"What  shall  I  call  the  account?"  he  asked. 

"Call  it,"  I  said,  "the  account  of  W. 
Tooth." 
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EDITOR'S  Note.— 'Are  there  spirits f 
This  is  the  isstw  to  u-hu  h  we  arc  uarrourd  in 
this  instalment.  The  most  rigidly  condn,  ir<! 
investigations  oj  leadiuf^  si  ientists  oj  Fram  e, 
Italy,  and  Russia,  and  the  ittvesHgaiunu  of 
Mr.  Garland  all  tend  toward  at:  an^^-urr  in  tfie 
negative.  Bui  we  seem  to  be  on  the  nc  of 
discoveries  thai  wUt  revolutionize  our  whole 
theory  oj  natural  fortes.  The  e.vperiments 
\cith  Ett-sapia  Paladino.  herein  descrilted,  have 
dei'eloped  the  most  aylounding  phenomena  in 
the  history  oj  psychic  research.  Vet  the  MOted 
w;<);//v/»  !>v  i^Jkid:  -.he  lur  hnii  tf<trd  hn'r 
been  jorced  to  the  conclusion  thai  it  is  through 
natural  means  that  Pahdino  performs  jcats 
heretofore  credited  to  "spirits. " 

CAMERON'S  Amateur  Psychic  Club, 
which  had  nearly  disintegrated  by 
reason  of  the  long  scries  of  Imrren 
!>ittings,  w£u>  drawn  together  again  by  the 
news  of  my  startling  success  at  Fowler's 
hou-c  Cameron  at  once  derided  to  call 
the  mcniljcrs  together  to  hear  my  story, 
and  I  was  nutitk-d  to  be  readv  to  relate 
my  experiences  in  full.  We  met,  as  l)efore, 
at  the  dinner  tahlf^.  :\n(]  even  l.cfnre  the 
soup-plates  were  remtjved  the  interrogation 
be^ui,  and  by  the  time  the  company  was  in 
full  possesion  uf  the  facts  the  coffee  and 
cigars  bad  appeared. 

*'Why  dkui^t  these  wonders  take  place  in 
our  presence?"  asked  Mrs.  Quigg,  who  had 
retume<l  to  sfimelhing  like  her  oritjinnl  tnirii- 
Icnce  of  doubt.  "Why  should  you  i>elievcrs 
be  so  favored?" 

"In  this  business  everything  comes  to  him 
who  waits,"  I  replied,  a  note  of  triumph  iii 
my  voice.  '*Harmony  and  patience  are  es- 
sentials in  the  production  of  these  marx'els." 

Miller  continued  firm  in  hi^.  a4^no>ticism. 
"Ahhough  puzzling,  1  cannot  grant  so  much 


as  one  of  the  phenomena.   Belief  in  the 

smallest  of  those  manifestations  at  my  house 
would  he  iipr<M>ting  to  all  established  the- 
ories ot  matter." 

"Were  not  the  n«)tions  of  Galileo  and  Dar- 
win also  subverting?"  a>ked  Fowler.  "Is 
there  anything  sacred  in  error?  If  we  are 
wrong  in  otir  theories  about  the  universe, 
let's  correct  them.  Vou  do  not  stand  out 
against  wireless  telegraphy  or  the  Kontgen 
ray :  ' 

"I'm  not  gping  to  take  instruction  from 
a  tipping  table  or  a  flying  hair-brush,"  re- 
torted Miller. 

"I'll  take  illumination  from  any  source 

whatsoever,"  declared  Fowler. 

Here  1  inter[K)>ed:  "The  only  question 
liiat  concerns  me  at  this  stage  is:  Does  the 
table  tip  ;in<i  the  brush  really  lly?  No  physi- 
cal fa.  I  is  trivial,  for  it  standi  related  to 
mountains  and  the  clouds." 

Fowler's  eyes  gleamed  with  contempt. 
"That's  the  way  i  f  \<ii!  so-called  stienlists: 
you  narrow  the  mighty  fund  of  <Kcult  phe- 
nomena down  to  a  tloating  feather.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  sea  of  evidence  ac- 
cumulated by  the  invest  igation-*  <»f  far 
greater  men  thaJi  you,  testimony  ttiat  is 
neither  trivial  nor  ignoble.  It  is  because  you 
and  vour  associates  are  so  jietty  in  m(fhiHl< 
that  the  tables  and  the  chairs  play  leading 
parts  in  your  drama." 

*'  Good  for  you !"  cheered  Brierly.  "  Vou  're 
♦■piite  right.  When  these  materialistic  in- 
vestigators get  done  with  trying  to  prove 
that  independent  slate-writing  exists,  they'll 
l)cgin  to  give  >omc  artrnti»in  to  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  the  message.  Going  after 
small  things.  thc\  get  small  things.  If  Gar- 
land and  his  like  went  forth  seeking  the  essen- 
tial- nf  the  faith,  thev  w(»uld  find  miracles 
instead  of  foolish  tricks  of  hi.nd." 
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" £!ai>entials  such  a.s  what/"  interrupied 
Harris  with  snappy  suddenness. 

"Such  as — as— direct  si)irit  communica- 
tion, a  knowledge  of  the  astral,  the  reincar- 
nation of  souls,  and — and— a  faith  in  the  up- 
ward progression  of  the  self  " 

Hen-  aj^ain  I  intrrposcd  a  quieting  word- 
*'l  confess  that  it  begins  to  look  as  though 
the  theosophist's  theory  of  the  astral  (at 
which  some  of  us  ha\f  smiled)  were  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  proved  scientifically — through 
the  entrance  of  Rusapia  Paladino  into  the 
physiological  laU)ratory  of  (\tsar  Lombroso. 
I  regard  this  as  the  most  important  event  in 
the  history  of  ps^ychism.  Nothing  [leriain- 
ing  to  mediumship  since  Crookes's  experi- 
ments  luis  Jiad  ^uch  value  for  the  scientist." 

"We  have  heard  of  l.nmhroso.  but  who  h 
Paladino?''  asked  Mrs.  (Jui;;g. 

"She  is  ihe  most  renowned  psychit  nuw 
livinj^  Though  only  an  illiterate  Xea|inlitan 
woman,  she  has  been  able  lor  more  than 
twenty  years  to  baffle  e\*ery  scwntist  who 
has  studied  her." 

"Tell  us  about  herl  Who  is  she?  Where 
does  die  Ihre?" 

"She  was  bom  at  Minervino  Murge.  a 
mountain  town  near  Bari.  in  Italy,  but  -he 
has  Ix'cn  a  resident  uf  Naples  .since  her  girl- 
hood. According  to  Lombroso's  daughter, 
wild  h;i-  w  ritten  a  >kefch  t>f  her,  slie  alK)ut 
fifty-three  years  of  age.  Her  parents  were 
|x;ai>ants.  Rhe  is  quite  uneducated,  but  is 
intelligent  and  rather  good-l<x>king." 

"What  docs  she  do?"  asked  Cameron. 
What  is  her  "  phase,'  as  you  call  it?" 

A  CONQrBRINTr  MEDIUM 

"  It  must  be  confessed  that  most  of  her  per- 

formanc(  >  are  of  the  polterf^eist  variety.  She 
produces  the  movement  of  mandolins,  chairs, 
sofas,  and  small  tables  without  contact — at 
least,  such  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
nearly  a  score  of  the  best-known  scientists  of 
rrancc  and  Italy.  But  there  is  vastly  more 
than  the  pt^iergeisl  in  her.  She  has  con- 
quered every  critic  hv  the  fi  ne  of  her  p^vi  hi* 
powers.  Take,  for  instance,  Lombroso's  con- 
version, a  furly  typical  case.  He  was  not 
only  skeptical  of  spirit  phenomena,  but  up  to 
iSSS  wa-;  <>f>enly  contemptuous  of  th<i«e  who 
bclie\  ed  in  ihem.  Howevcr,in  an  ariit  lecaiieil 
*The  Influence  of  Civilization  upon  Genius.' 
piil)h*-hed  in  1888,  he  made  tlii-  >idtiii--ii)n  " 
(here  1  drew  out  a  small  hook  and  read  from 
it):  ***Ticenty  w  thirty  years  are  emugh 


to  make  the  whole  world  admire  a  discai'ery 
which  ttfos  treated  as  madness  at  the  moment 

when  it  was  math-.  .  .  .  Who  knows 
whether  my  friends  and  I,  who  laugh  at  spirit- 
ualism,  are  not  in  error,  just  like  hypnotized 
persons,  or  like  lunatics? — being  in  the  dark  as 
rf!;ar<!\  ihc  iruih,  Liut^h  at  those  who  are 
not  in  the  same  condition.'^* 
"True  enough,"  said  Fowler. 

LUMBKUSU  (JUALLCNCEO 

"  It  was  this  candid  .statement  that  moved 
Pn  ife^Mjr  ( 'fiiaia.  a  friend  of  Kusajiia's,  to  write 
Lombn)so  a  letter  that  was  in  effect  a  chal- 
lenge. After  recounting  a  score  or  two  of 
the  wonderful  doinL:>  of  Paladino.  whfim  he 
had  studied  carefully,  he  ended  in  this  amus- 
ing fashion :  *  Now  you  see  my  challenge.  If 
yow  have  not  written  the  paragraph  dted 
ahtnve  simjjiy  for  the  fun  of  writing  it.  if  you 
have  the  true  love  for  science,  if  you  are 
without  prejudices — you,  the  first  alienist  of 
Italy — plea'-e  fake  the  field.  When  you  ran 
afford  a  week's  vacation,  indicate  a  place 
where  we  can  meet.  Four  gentlemen  will  be 
our  second-;  you  will  choOse  two,  and  I  will 
liriiif,'  tlie  other  two.  ...  If  the  cxperi- 
nieni  U<»es  not  succeed,  you  will  consider  me 
but  as  a  man  suffering  from  hallucination, 
who  longs  to  be  i  ured  of  his  extravagances. 
,  .  .  If  success  crowns  our  efforts,  your 
loyalty  .  .  .  will  attest  the  reali^  of 
these  mysterious  phenomena  and  promise  to 
investigate  their  causes.'" 

"  I  hojx!  Lombro.so  was  man  enough  to  ac- 
cept the  challenge,"  said  Cameron. 

'  lie  did  not  at  once  lake  up  the  gage.  It 
was  not,  in  fact,  till  February,  1891,  that  he 
was  able  to  go  to  Naples  to  meet  Eusapia, 
who  had  begun  to  intere>t  >niiu-  of  K\<  trusted 
scientiti(  friend.s.  \t  this  time — in  1891 — 
Kusapia  was  the  wife  of  a  small  shop-keeper 
in  Naples,  and  a  decent,  matronly  person, 
quite  untouched  by  my^tiei-^m.  .\I(hough 
not  eager  to  sit  tor  l^ombroso  and  his  party 
of  scientists,  she  finally  consented.  Among 
those  who  ttiok  part  in  this  ccle!)rated  fitting 
were  Professor  Tamburini,  an  eminent  scien- 
tist; Dr.  Bianchi,  the  superintendent  of  the  in- 
sane asylum  at  Sales;  Dir.  Penta,  and  a  young 
nef»he\v  of  I.ornhiroso,  a  resident  of  Naples. 

"  i.ombroso  had  ciiargc  of  the  seances, 
which  were  held  in  a  room  of  his  own  choice 
and  with  the  medium  entirely  under  his  con- 
trol. He  was  astonished  at  the  prompt  re- 
sponse obtained.  At  the  first  sitting,  white  he 
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and  Professor  Tunburini  held  the  psychic's 
hands,  a  bell  was  carried  tinkling;  through  the 
air  and  a  small  table  moved  as  if  it  were  alive. 
Manyotbermysteriousmovementstook  place. 
Lombroso  was  very  much  disturbed  hy  these 
inexplicable  phenomena,  and  could  not  rest  till 
be  sat  again.  At  the  second  s6inoe  spectral 
hands  developed,  profoundly  mystifying  ev- 
er}' sitter.  LoniljroM:)  went  away,  promipini^ 
to  carry  forward  a  study  of  spiritism,  and  in 
a  letter  written  the  following  June  he  man- 
fully said:  */  am  filled  unth  confusion,  and  re- 
gret thai  I  cimbated  with  so  muck  persistence 
the  possibiUHes  0}  the  facts  caUed  spirUual- 
isik,  /  say  foets^  far  I  am  opposed  to  the 
theory.'" 

'*  L)id  Lombroso  say  that  r  '  asked  Harris. 
FRINT  OF  SPECTRAL  BANDS  ON  PAPER 

''He  wrote  it,  vthkh  is  ^1  more  to  the 
point — I  am  reading  you  his  own  words. 

And  it  was  hh  acceptance  of  the  main 
facts  of  Paladino  s  mediumship  that  led 
Other  groups  of  scientists  to  take  up  her 
case.  Professor  Schiaparelli,  director  of  the 
observatury  at  Milan;  Gerosa,  professor 
of  physics;  Ermacora,  doctor  of  natural 
philosophy;  Aksakof,  councilor  of  ^tate  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia;  Charks  du  I'rel, 
doctor  of  philosophy  in  Munich;  and  Richct, 
of  Paris,  were  in  the  next  group,  which  met 
at  Milan  with  Intent  to  settle  the  claims  of 
this  bold  charlatan. 

"The  sittings  took  place  in  the  a{)artment 
of  Monsieur  Finzi  at  Milan,  and  the  tests 
were  more  rigid  and  searching  than  any  Pal 
adino  had  ever  passed  through,  but  she  was 
again  triumphant.  Lombroso  himself  was 
present  at  part  of  these  seances,  the  results 
of  which  were  very  notable  and  very  far- 
reaching." 

"  What  happened ?  Let  us  know  details." 

"For  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  know,  a 
table  was  photographed  while  floating  in  the 
air—'" 

"No!"  shouted  Howard. 

"Yes — and  certain  other  tclckinetic  hap- 
penings were  proved,  to  the  stupefaction  of 
most  of  those  in  the  group.  One  special  e.\- 
j">eriment,  the  success  of  whirh  ronfoumied 
the  shrewdest,  was  the  attempt  to  secure  on  a 
smoke-blaekened  paper  the  print  of  a  spectra] 
hand.  The  impression  was  made  while 
Paladino's  hands  were  imprisoned  l)eynnfl 
all  Question,  and,  what  was  most  singular 
of  all,  the  hand  thai  mode  the  print  smudged  the 


wrists  of  one  of  the  experimenters,  and  yet  not 
a  particle  of  black  appeared  on  the  fingers  of 

the  psychic." 

"That  ought  to  have  convinced  them  of 
her  honesty,"  remarked  Fowler,  with  a  note 
of  amusement  in  bis  voice,  "but  it  didn't; 
these  scientific  folk  are  so  dfflkult." 

"No,"  I  replied,  "it  didn't  entirely  con- 
vince them,  hut  it  jarred  them  not  a  little. 
In  their  report  they  admitted  this  much. 
They  said,  *We  do  not  believe  we  have  the 
right  to  explain  the.sc  things  liy  the  aid  of  in- 
sulting assumptions.'  (By  this  they  thought 
that  they  cleared  the  psychic  tA  the  charge  of 
fraud.)  '  We  think ,  ( >  n  t  lie  contraiy,  that  f  Aese 
exprrimrnts  have  to  do  i^ith  phenomena  of  an 
unknown  nature,  and  we  confess  that  we  do 
not  know  what  the  conditions  are  that  are 
required  to  prcxluee  them.' 

"This  seems  to  me  like  a  very  mild  state- 
ment, but  really  it  was  epoch-marking. 
From  this  time  forward  learned  men  in 
Russia,  France,  and  Italy  successively  soiight 
I'aladino  out  and  tried  to  expose  her  to  the 
worid.  Professor  Wagner,  oi  the  department 
of  /oiilogy  at  the  T^iiversity  of  St.  Peterslnirg, 
made  a  study  of  her  in  1^93,  and  found  her 
powers  real.  'A  year  later  M.  Siemiradski, 
corresp<mdent  of  the  I  retuh  ln^litute,  cx- 
j)crimented  with  her  in  Rome,  obtaining, 
among  other  miracles,  the  plucking  of  the 
strings  of  a  closed  piano  under  strictly  test 
conditions." 

"You  got  that,  didn't  you?"  asked  Mrs. 
Cameron. 

"  Yes,  I've  experienced  that." 

"  How  do  you  account  for  a  thmg  of  that 
sort?" 

RICH£T  INTERESTED 

"I  don't  account  for  it— at  least,  not  just 
yet.  But  to  goon:  Among  the  most  eminent 
and  j)ersuasive  of  all  Eu'-apia's  investigators 
was  Professor  Charles  Richet,  the  I'rench 
physiologist  and  author.  He,  too,  was  bowled 
over.  He  tells  the  story  of  his  conversion 
very  charmingly.  'In  my  ser\ile  respect  for 
classic  tradition,'  he  writes,  '1  laughed  at 
Crookes  and  his  ex|)eriments — but  it  must 
\x  remembered  in  my  excuse  that  as  a  jjro- 
fcssional  physiologist  I  moved  habitually 
along  a  road  quite  other  than  mystical.'  His 
attention,  he  goes  on  to  say,  was  first 
drawn  to  spiritualistic  phenomena  by  a 
friend  who  had  discovered  a  j>owcr  that 
caused  a  table  to  move  intelligently.  He 
was  tryuig  to  explain  this  (and  one  or  two 
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other  little  things  like  tolrpnthy  and  pro 
phclic  vision)  by  the  word  somnambulism, 
when  his  friend  Aksatof,  a  great  psychical 
cxpt-rf.  re]>rri;nhed  him  for  not  interesting 
himself  more  keenly  in  experiments  with 
mediums.  'WeD,'  said  Richet,  'if  I  were 
sure  that  a  single  true  medium  existed,  I 
would  willingly  gp  to  the  ends  of  the  world 
to  meet  him.'** 

TESTS  PALADINO  FOR  THREE  IIONTSS 

"That's  the  spirit!'*  exclaimed  Fowler. 

"That  is  the  way  the  scientist  should  feel. 
What  then  ?  Aksakof  told  him  all  he  needed 
to  do  was  to  go  round  the  comer,  didn  i  he 

"Not  exactly.  Two  years  later  Aksakof 
wrote  to  him:  'You  needn't  come  to  the  end 
of  the  world;  Milan  will  do.'  So  Kichct 
went  to  Milan,  and  took  part  in  those  very 
celebrated  sdanccs  with  Eusapia.  *Wlien  I 
left  Milan.'  Richet  says,  *!  was  convinced 
that  all  was  true — but  no  sooner  was  I  back 
in  my  accustomed  channeb  of  work  than  my 
duul)ts  returned.  T  persuaded  myself  that 
all  was  fraud  or  illusion.* " 

Here  Harris  interrupted:  '*2idSller  can 
testify  to  this  inability  to  retain  a  convic- 
tion. He,  too,  has  slumped  into  doubt 
How  about  it,  Aliller?" 

"I  never  professed  to  believe,"  qtiietly 
declared  Miller. 

"Vou  were  pretty  well  convinced  of  tele- 
kinesis that  night  in  your  study,  weren't 
you?'*  I  asked. 

"I  was  puzzled,"  he  replied  guardedly. 

There  was  a  general  smile  at  his  evasion, 
and  Iresumed : "  Rkhet  went  to  Rome,  and,  to- 
gether  with  \'on  Schrenck-Notzing  and  Siemi- 
radski,  made  other  and  still  more  convincing 
experiments^-and  yet  doubt  persisted.  '  1  was 
not  yet  satisfied,'  he  says  further.  'I  bvited 
Eusapia  to  my  hou?c  for  thn  c  nionth'^.  Alonr 
with  her  and  Ochorou-kz,  a  man  oj  potelral- 
ing  perspicofUy,  I  renewed  my  experiments  in 
the  best  possible  mn  fltions  oj  solitnde  and qKu  t 
refieciion.  We  thus  acquired  a  positive  proof  of 
ike  reality  of  the  fatts  announced  at  Milan.'" 
.  "By  George,  that's  going  it  strong!"  said 
yount^  Howard.  *' You've  pot  to  believe  that 
a  man  like  Richet  has  seen  something  after 
three  months'  experiment  in  his  dwn  house." 

"Yet  let  me  read  you  again  his  confession 
of  doubt— some  of  you  have  heard  "t."  T  s.nid. 
"He  writes:  *It  took  me  twenty  years  to 
arrive  at  my  present  conviction — nay!  To 
make  one  last  confession"-^/  am  nai  ya  ab' 


sofu!c!y  and  irn  mcdiaUy  convinced.  In  spite 
of  lilt*  astounding  phenomena  which  1  have 
witnessed  during  my  sixty  experiments  witll 
Ku-apia.  I  }ia\  c  still  a  trace  of  doubt.  .  .  . 
Certainty  does  not  Joilow  on  demonstration;  it 
jeUews  on  hahil.*  So  don't  blame  Miller  or 
'mysdf  for  inability  to  believe  in  these  the- 
ories, for  our  minds  are  the  kind  that  accept 
the  mystical  with  sore  struggle." 

"Go  on  with  Eusapia's  career, "  said  Har> 
ris.  "I  am  interested  in  her.  I  don't  care 
what  you  and  Miller  believe;  1  want  the  story 
of  those  old-world  investigatbns." 

"Her  story  broaden-, "  I  lesumftd.  "Her 
fame  spread  tlimu^hout  l^uropc,  and  squad 
alter  squad  of  militant  scientists  grappled  with 
her  and  'John  King,*  as  her  'control*  was 
named.  She  was  called  l>rfore  kings  and 
emperors,  and  everywhere  she  triumphed — 
save  in  Cambridge,  where  she  made  a  partial 
failure,  but  redeemed  herself  later  with  both 
T.odge  and  M\  er-,  so  that  it  remains  true  to 
say  that  she  has  gone  surely  from  one  success 
to  another. 

BOTTAZZl'S  EXPERIMENTS 

"The  crowning  wonder  of  her  career  came 
when  she  consented  to  enter  the  laboratories 
of  the  universities  of  Genoa  and  Naples.  It 
is  in  the  writings  of  Morselli,  professor  of 
psycholog}'  at  CJenoa,  and  in  the  re{>orts  of 
Bottazzi,  head  of  the  department  of  physics  at 
Naples,  that  skepticism  such  as  Miller's  and 
my  own  is  met  and  conquered.  I  defy  any 
man  of  open  mind  to  read  the  detailed  story 
of  these  manelous  cx|)erimcnts  and  deny  the 
existence  of  the  phenomena  produced  by 
Eusapia  Paladino." 

"You  speak  with  warmth,"  said  Harris. 

"I  do!  1  am  at  this  moment  fresh  from  a 
reading  of  the  reports  of  Bottazzi's  recent 
experiments,  and  I  mii-t  sav  lie  has  not  only 
sustained  Crookes  at  every  |>oint,  but  has  gone 
beyond  him  in  his  ingenuity  of  test  and  thor^ 
oughness  of  control.  He  adds  the  touch  of  . 
certainty  that  we  all  needed  to  complete  our 
own  experience. " 

"  Can't  you  tell  us  about  it  ?  '*  pleaded  Mca. 
Cameron. 

"It  is  too  long  and  complicated.  You 
must  read  it  for  yourself.   It  is  too  incredible 

to  be  told  offhand. " 

"Never  mind,  Garland;  we'll  take  it  as  a 
phase  of  your  fiction,"  bade  Brierlv.  "Go 
ahead.  " 

As  I  looked  about  me,  I  cotild  detect  in  the 
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faces  of  some  of  my  friends  an  exjnression  of 

apprehension.  It  was  plain  that  Harris  and 
Miller  considered  me  on  the  highroad  to 
^pirituaHsm.  Quite  willing  to  gratify  tb^ 
wish  to  be  startled,  I  proceeded: 

"You  will  find  the  latest  word  on  these 
matters  in  a  small  but  valuable  review,  pub- 
lished simultaneoudy  in  London  and  in  Paris, 
called  The  Annals  of  Psyrhiial Si  }en(  C.  It  iV 
edited  by  Caesar  de  Vesme  in  France,  and  by 
Laura  I.  Finch  in  England,  and  is  a  mine 
of  reliable  p>yihism.  Its  directors  are  Dr. 
Dariex  and  Professor  Charles  Ru  hct.  Its 
'conmiittee'  is  made  up  of  such  men  as  Sir 
William  Crookes,  Camille  Flammarion,  Pro- 
fessor Lombiroso,  and  others  of  like  char- 
acter," 

"We  don't  want  the  review,  we  want 
your  account/' said  Harris.     Don't  spare 

us." 

"Thank  you;  you  shall  have  it  hot-shot, 
but  111  have  to  generaliae  the  story  for  you. 

It's  long  and  full  of  machiner}-.  The  most 
decisive  of  all  the  tests  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  past  eighteen  months,  and  the  final  and 
most  convincing  of  all  within  the  year,  under 
the  direction  of  Lomhrn?<T,  Morselli,  and 
BottazzL  It  is  safe  to  say  that  with  these  ex- 
periments (and  the  reports  that  accompany 
them)  a  new  era  has  dawned  in  biology.  The 
facts  of  spiritualism  arc  at  last  in  process  of 
being  scientifically  observed  by  a  score  of 
the  best-qualified  men  in  Eurofie. " 

Fowler  took  i'isuc  with  me  Iiere:  "It  i> 
absurd  to  say  that  no  one  but  ilicse  physicists 
is  properly  qualified  to  study  si)iritualistic 
phenomena;  spiritualists  thcniM-lves  have  put 
the  screws  on  quite  as  effectively  as  ever 
Crookes  or  Ricbet  has  done.  Some  of  the  best 
investigators  ever  known  have  been  spirit- 
ualists." 

PSYCnSM  AND  SEUCION 

"Even  if  that  were  true,  their  testimony 
would  lack  the  convincing  power  that  flames 
from  M or-elli's  bookorBottaszi's  report,"  I 
answered.  "The  essential  weakness  of  the 
spirituali;>t's  testimony  lies  iii  the  fact  that  fur 
the  most  part  be  assumes  that  the  facts  of 
mcdiuni?hip  are  somehow,  and  neccs-sarily, 
connected  with  somebody's  religion.  Where- 
as a  man  like  Morselli  isconcem^  merely  with 
the  facts;  he  lets  the  inferences  fall  where  they 
may.  Bottaz7i  was  not  ronremed  witli  whether 
Eusapia's  manifestations  opjKJScd  Christian 
theology  <x  not— he  wanted  the  phenomena. 


He  was  amazed  at  their  bearing  on  bidogk: 

theories,  but  he  did  not  slirink  from  making 
report  of  them.  So  far  as  1  am  concerned, 
my  lot  is  cast  with  these  men  who  put  the 
clamps  on  the  fact  and  wait  for  larger  knowl- 
edjje  before  constnirting  a  system  of  religion 
on  the  half-discovered,  But  to  return  to  Pala- 
dino.  Above  all  else,  she  deserves  honor 
for  breaking  away  from  the  traditions  of 
mediumship. " 

Mrs.  Quigg  caught  me  up  on  this:  "What 
do  you  mean  by  '  traditions  of  mediumship*?" 

"I  mean  that  for  the  most  part  inve^titia- 
tors  have  been  kept  at  arm's  length  by  the 
fiction  that  the  'guide' should  control  every- 

lliini^,  t!iat  ihe  seanc  e  is  a  religious  rite,  that 
the  medium  must  not  be  touched  nor  ex- 
po.<ted  to  the  light,  and  so  on.  The  scientist 
has  been  hedged  abuui  till  he  was  reduced 
to  the  rank  of  an  onlooker  in  the  darkf  SO 
that  no  definitive  test  was  possible. 

EVSAPIA  CONVINCES  SClENTlBtS 

"I  am  ready  to  grant  that  some  of  these 
rules  were  justified.  But  Etisapia  has  sei  a 

nnr  parr  'or  mediums.  She  has  gone  into 
the  lion's  den  alone  and  unarmed,  not  once, 
but^a  hundred  times.  She  entered  Lom- 
broso's  .study,  a  room  previously  unexplored 
by  her,  and  there  placed  herself  before  a 
cabinet  that  she  was  not  permitted  toe.xaraine 
— a  cabinet  filled  with  machines  of  Satanic 
Int:enuttv.  t  ajnihlf  of  dividinii;  the  true  from 
the  laise.  She  submitted  to  tests  the  Uke  of 
which  not  even  Crookes  was  permitted  to 
apply.  .\I1  sai  red  rule^  and  regulations,  all 
ideas  of  religion  or  questions  of  morality,  van- 
ished when  she  entered  the  cold,  clear  air  of 
that  Ixire- walled  lalK)rator>-. " 

I  had  the  strained  attention  of  my  audience 
now.  Time  was  forgotten,  and  cries  of  **  1  cU 
us!"  "TeUitaU!"  arose. 

''Well,  uj)  to  the  beginningof  last  year  Bot- 
istzzi  confesses  that  he  had  read  little  or  noth- 
ing on  the  subject  and,  like  our  friend  Miller 
here, » on  idcred  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
scientist  to  Ix;  present  in  s]iiritualivtl(  circles. 
It  i^  highly  instructive  to  note  that  Paladino, 
the  most  renowned  medium  of  her  time,  was 
living  in  Naples  at  his  very  door;  l)ut  that 
dcK'sn't  matter — a  s<  icntist  is  blind  to  what  he 
does  not  want  to  sec.  Bottuzzi's  eyes  were 
oiK-ned  by  a  young  friend.  Professor  Charles 
Fo;i,  of  Turin,  who  sent  In'm  nn  nrrount  of 
what  he  and  Dr.  Herlitzka  had  witnessed  in 
Eusapia's  presence." 
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"They  appear  to  lj<i  taking'  the  ijlienomena 
very  seriously  over  there, '  "  said  Harris. 

"They  certainly  are.  These  partkular 
sittings  at  Turin  made  a  great  sensation  in 
Italy.  They  were  under  the  direction  of  Doc- 
tors Hcrlitzka,  Charles  Foil,  and  Aggazzotti, 
assistants  to  Professor  Mosso  of  the  I'niver- 
sity  of  Turin.  Dr.  Pio  Fo?i,  proft-sor  of 
pathologic  anatomy,  was  also  present  during 
one  stance.  The  conditiona  were  all  of  th« 
experimenters*  own  contriving.  They  were 
young  men  and  had  been  companion  workers 
in  science  for  many  years,  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  laboratory  work.  They  all  came  to 
this  experiment  perfet  tly  sure  that  no  medium- 
istic  phenomena  cuuld  endure  the  light  of 
science.  At  the  end  of  their  three  sittings  th^. 
manfully  announced,  'JVo'iV  thnt  'ir  arc  prr- 
iuadcd  oj  Hie  auilienticUy  oj  the  ^iienometia,  we 
feel  it  our  duty  to  state  the  fact  puUidy  in  our 
turn,  and  to  proclaim  that  the  few  pioneers  m 
this  branch  of  biologi,-  (destined  to  become 
unc  uf  the  must  important)  generally  saw  and 
observed  correctly.'  You  will  note  that  they 
relate  their  tests,  not  tO  tbeokgy,  but  to  un- 
explored biology.'' 

PALAMNO'S  EM1KANCE  INTO  LABOSAIOEY 

"I  like  the  ring  of  that  declaration, "  said 
Fowler. 

"With  ingenuity  that  would  have  seemed 
diabolic  toPaladino  (had  she  known  of  it;, 
they  had  laid  their  pipes  and  provided  for  every 
trirk.  They  were  confident  that  nothing  gen- 
uine could  occur,  but  as  a  matter  of  record 
weird  performances  began  at  once.  Bella 
were  rung,  tables  shifted,  columns  of  mercury 
lifted,  mandolins  j)layed,  and  small  objc"cts 
were  transported  quite  in  the  same  fashion  as 
the  books  were  handled  during  our  own  sit- 
tings at  your  house,  Miller.  .\  small  -land 
was  broken  to  pieces  under  the  very  eyes  of 
the  learned  doctors,  and  hands  and  ketk 
bit  those  wham  the  medium  did  notlike.  Each 
of  the  machines  for  rej^istering  movement, 
though  utterly  out  of  reach  of  Paladino,  was 
operated,  andsomeof  these  movements  were 
systematically  recorded. 

"It  was  this  care,  these  scrupulous  and 
cold-blooded  tests,  that  so  profoundly  af- 
fected Bottazzi. 

"  After  reading  these  articles  with  avid- 
ity, he  saj's,  'Professor  i_ialeotti,  my  asso- 
ciate, and  I  looked  at  each  other  astounded, 
and  the  same  tlioughts  in  the  same  words 
came  simultaneously  to  our  lips:  "  We,  loo. 


must  see,  must  touch  wiili  our  hands — and 
at  once! — here  in  this  laboratory  where  ex- 
periments of  the  phenomena  of  Ufe  are  dfdiy 

carried  on  with  the  impartiality  ( men  whose 
ol>ject  is  the  discovery  of  scientitic  truth,  here 
in  this  quiet  place  whera  scaled  doors  will  be 
sui  crOuous.  Everything  must  beie^steredk 
Will  the  medium  be  able  to  impress  a  photo- 
graphic plate?  Will  she  be  able  to  illuminate 
a  screen  treated  with  platinocyanide  ol  ba- 
rium?  Will  she  be  al'ie  to  discharge  a  gold- 
leaf  electroscope  without  touching  it  ?  "  And 
so  we  travded  on 'the  wings  ci  imagination, 
always  having  before  us  the  j>himmet  of  the 
strictest  .scientific  methods.'" 

"Now  you're  getting  into  my  horizon,** 
said  MiUer.  "That  is  the  way  I  should  like 
to  proceed.    Did  he  get  these  thinpp  done?" 

"  Not  too  fast, "  I  replied,  much  amused  at 
his  eagerness.  First  you  must  catch  your 
medium.  Bottaszi  succeeded  at  last  in  getting 
Paladino's  consent,  through  the  good  offices 
of  Professor  Richet,  whom  she  deeply  loves 
and  reverences.  Bottazzi  in\  ited  his  friend 
Galeotti.  i)rofessorof  general  pathology  in  the 
University  of  Naples,  Dr.  De  Amicis,  jirofes- 
sor  of  dermatology,  Dr.  Oscar  Scar[>a,  pro- 
fessor of  electro-chemistry  at  the  Polytechnic 
High  School  of  Naples,  Lm'f^  Lombardi,  pro- 
fessor of  electro-technology  at  the  same  school, 
and  Dr.  Pansini,  professor  extraordinarj-  of 
medical  semiotics — a  formidable  ])latoon.  in- 
deed, for  a  poor  peasant  woman  to  pit  her 
forces  against.  The  room  in  which  the  ex- 
periments took  place  was  an  isolated  one  be- 
longing to  the  laboratorj-  of  experimental 
phy  MolMrry,  and  to  that  part  of  the  university 
set  aside  for  Bottazzi's  exclusive  use.  Nothing 
could  have  !)ccn  farther  from  the  ordinary 
stuily  back  parlor  of  the  '  materializing  medi- 
um.* No  women  were  present,  and  no  out* 
siders." 

HARKS  NEW  ERA  FOR  SPntmSM 

The  members  present  nestled  into  their 
chairs  with  looks  of  satisfaction,  and  Mrs. 
Cameron  said,  ''Don't  leave  an3rthing  out 
Tell  it  all. " 

"It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  every 
precaution  was  taken.  Photographs  of  the 
interior  of  the  cabinet  were  made  before  the 
sittings  and  a'tenvard.  in  order  that  all  dis- 
placements might  be  recorded.  Eusapia  sat 
with  her  back  toward  the  curtains  of  the  little 
cabinet,  which  Bottazzi  hfm-elf  had  con- 
structed, and  which  she  had  not  so  much  as 
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touched.  Bottazzi  declares  in  italics  that  she 
ndther  put  her  hand  into  the  cabinet  nor 
knew  the  cnntcnts  of  it.  '  Rarely  lias  she 
been  surrounded  by  such  an  assembly  of 
unprejudiced  minds,  by  such  strict  and  at- 
tentive tnteUecta/  be  dedans;  and  I  am  ready 

tn  ap"cp  that  a  new  era  began  for  spiritism 
when  Eusapia  entered  that  room,  April  17, 
1907." 

"Poor  Paladino!"  si^ed  Mrs.  Cameron. 
I  tremble  for  her. " 

PALADINO  MOVES  OBJECTS  AT  A  DISTANCE 

''Bottazzi  grimly  says:  '  \Vc  began  by  re- 
straining her  inexhaustible  medtumistic  ac- 
tivity. We  obliged  her  to  do  things  she  had 
never  done  before.  We  limited  the  iield  of 
her  manifestations.  ...  I  was  convinced 
that  it  was  much  easier  for  her  ["spirit 
hands"]  to  drag  out  of  the  eahinet  a  heavy 
table  than  to  press  an  electric  knob  or  dis- 
place the  rod  of  a  metronome,'  and  this 
thcon,'  he  set  himself  to  prove.  It  was  beau- 
tiful to  see  the  way  he  went  about  it. " 

Howard  was  also  impressed.  "I  see  £u- 
sapia's  finish.  She  won't  do  8  thing.  The 
influeiues  will  criss-cross." 

".She  was  controlled  throughout  by  at  least 
two  of  her  stem  inquisitors,"  I  continued. 
"At  the  beginning  she  was  very  uneasy,  as 
though  finding  the  conditions  hard.  Never- 
theless, even  at  this  first  siting,  everything 
mai  ahlein  the  cabinet  ivas  thrown  about.  The 
tahle  wa<5  violently  shaken  by  an  invisible 
p<jwer  and  the  metnmome  set  going.  Bot- 
tazzi  ends  his  report  by  saying,  'The  stance 
yielded  very  small  results,  but  this  is  always 
the  case  at  first  seances.  Nevertheless,  how 
many  kncwing  people  and  savanls  have 
formed  a  judgment  on  phenomena  after 
stances  such  as  this  one."* 

**  That's  a  slant  at  you,  Miller, "  remarked 
Harris. 

"Yes,"  I  ap:reed,  "it's  a  .slant  at  all  com- 
missions and  committees  that  think  they  can 
jump  in  and  settle  this  spiritistic  controversy 
in  the  course  of  half  an  hour.  Bottazzi,  like 
I.nmhroso  and  Richct,  was  aware  that  he  had 
entered  uj)on  a  long  ruad.  He  knew  that  a 
tired  or  worried  medium  was  helpless.  He 
called  the  same  circle  together  again,  will- 
ing to  try  patiently  fur  developments.  All 
came  but  Lombardi,  whose  place  was  taken 
by  M.  Jona,  an  engineer. " 

Harris  seiz;ed  the  chance  to  pun;  **  I  hope 
lie  did  n»)t  prove  a  real  Jonah. " 


"He  did  not.  The  second  sitting  was  a 
wonder.  Warned  by  his  first  experience, 
Bottazzi  nailed  or  screwed  cvcTy  movable 
thing  fast  to  the  walls  of  the  cabinet.  H e  was 
resohite to  force'  John,'  the  supposed  'spirit, ' 
to  touch  an  electric  bnttxm  and  press  a  ball 
of  india-rubber,  which  connected  with  a  mer- 
cury manometer.  He  intended  to  teach  the 
sfnrit  hand  to  register  its  motbns  onacylinder 
of  smoked  tni.  He  wanted  graven  rrmnls, 
so  that  no  wiseacre  like  Harris,  here,  could 
say,  'Oh,  you  were  all  bypnotiMdt'" 

"  Did  lie  get  the  records?"  asked  Harris. 

T  refused  to  give  away  my  climax.  "  .\mong 
other  things,  he  put  into  the  cabinet  a  small 
table  weighing  about  fifteen  pounds,  and  on 
top  nf  it  arranged  a  hair-brush,  a  hen's 
feather,  a  bottle  full  of  water,  and  a  very  thick 
glass.  These  artides  and  the  table  were  the 
only  objects  that  could  be  moved.  Well, 
while  the  medium  was  before  the  curtain  and 
f  ull^  guarded,  that  little  tchle  came  out  oj  the 
cabinet  of  its  own  accord  in  a  light  that  made 
it  perjertly  visible.  But  that  is  not  the  most 
remarkable  thin|;.  The  pychic's  feet  were 
hdd  bytlie  engmeer,  and  he  observed  that 
at  the  exact  moment  when  Paladino  pushed 
against  his  knee,  the  table  moved.  '  Each  ad- 
vance of  the  table  corresponded, '  says  Bot- 
tazzi, 'with  the  most  perfect  synchronism, 
with  the  push  of  F.usay»ia's  legs  against 
Jona's  knees-^in  other  words,  she  really  exe- 
cuted mbvements  identical  with  those  that 
she  would  have  made  had  she  been  pushing 
the  table  out  of  the  cabinet  with  her  visible 
limbs.' " 

As  I  paused  for  effect,  Fowler  said,  "  You 
say  that  as  if  you  considered  it  very  signifi- 
cant." 

THE  THEORY  OF  SYNCRRONlSIf  ' 

"  I  do!  In  my  judgment,  it  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant fact  developed  by  these  most  search* 

in;^  e.vperiments.  Flammarion  noted  this  same 
synchronbm,  and  so  did  Maxwell  Maxwell 
proved  it  by  experiments  on  his  own  person, 
and  now  Bottazzi  set  about  proving  it  in  a 
larger  way.  '.\  few  moments  later.'  he  says, 
'a  glass  was  thing  from  the  cabinet  by  these 
invisible  agendes,  and  this  fling  coincided  ex- 
actly with  a  kick  which  Paladino  ;:;avc  to 
Jona,  as  if  the  same  will  governed  both  mu\  e- 
ments.'" 

Miller  was  thinkinj:  very  hard.  "That 

certainly  i«  ven,'  strange,  "  he  ?aid.  "  Init  T  ob- 
ser>  ed  nothing  of  it  in  Mrs.  Smiley  s  case.  " 
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^"Hasten!"  urged  Fowler.  "Come  to  the 
phantom";.  I  see  thcor)',  but  it  will  be  up- 
set later  by  the  materialize  forms. " 

On  thecontivy,  Bottazd  dedans  that  the 
phant(im>  al><>  coiiformr-d  to  this  >ame  Invv. 
He  kept  insisting  that  the  '  spirits '  press  the 
rubber  ball,  or  lower  the  registry  balance,  or 
set  the  metronome  going,  and  Eusa{>ia  n  i)cat- 
edly  mnane<l. '  /  ran'l  find,^ '/  can't  sec. '  or'  I 
don' I  ktWii'  hon: '  Once  she  complained  that 
the  objects  were  too  far  off — that  she  could  not 
rai'-h  iJiemI — all  of  which  sustained  Bottazzi 
in  his  belief  that  these  activities  were  abso- 
lutely under  her  psychic  control,  just  as  the 
synchronism  of  movements  con\inced  him 
that  she  was  'the  physiolorpV  factor  in  the 
case.'  All  of  this  is  very  iiitcresdng  to  me, 
for  I  have  had  the  same  feeling  with  r^axri  to 
every  psychic  with  whom  I  have  ?at.  Are 
you  not  thinking  the  same  thing  about  Mrs. 
SmOey,  MiUer?» 

He  an-\veri(l  very  thoughtfully:  "Itcer 
tainly  opens  up  a  new  way  of  esca|)e  for  the 
psychi.st.  I  can't  but  think  that  our  control 
of  Mrs.  Smiley  was  complete,  and  yet  I  could 
not  (under  the  conditions'!  a'^sert  that  she  wa*; 
not  the  author  of  the  acts  we  witnessed  in 
my  library." 

"  Vp-,  here  you  have  an  alternative  theory. 
Bottazzi  plainly  hints  at  his  conclusions  by 
saying,  *  The  invisible  limbs  of  the  psychic  ex- 
plored the  cabinet'  He  goes  farther  and 
.«iays,  *I  am  convinced  that  these  "'mrdium 
istic  limbs"  are  capable  of  being  taught  im- 
familiar  dulies  like  pressing  an  electric  button 
or  squeezing  a  rubber  liall,'  and  this  he  pro- 
ceeded patiently  to  exemplify.  The  ball  was 
squeezed  and  the  movement  registered. 

A  PHAMTOIC  KISS 

"At  the  third  sitting  Madame  Bottazzi  was 
present  (Lonibardi  and  Jona  being  absent), 
and  the  '  force '  was  much  greater  and  more 
active  than  before,  probably  because  of  the 

psychic's  growing  confidence.  A  small  table 
floated  in  the  air,  ^  while  trr  H  atched  it  in 
amazement,'  Bottazzi  says.  Furthermore,  a 
big  black  hand  came  from  the  curtain  and 
{nuched  Madame  Bottazzi  on  tlie  e!ieek,and 
frighten^  her  from  her  place  beside  the 
medium." 

"1  can  understand  tliat."  said  Mrs.  Cam- 
eron. "  I  shudder  to  think  of  being  touched 
by  the  spuit  of  even  my  own  father. " 

"  Professor  De  Amicis  not  only  was  touched 
on  the  ann,  but  was  forcibly  puUed  as  if  by  an 


invisible  hand.    The  curtain  of  the  cabinet 

then  enveloped  him  as  if  to  cmbra<  e  h\m,  and 
he  felt  the  contact  of  anotiier  lace  against  his, 
and  a  mouth  klssmg  him  " 

The  women  turned  pale  and  rried  out  at 
the  thought,  but  I  hurried  on  to  make  Bottaz- 
zi's  point:  "'Aithe  same  Hmt  (that  the  phan- 
tom embraced  De  AmicLs]  Emapta's  lips 
mcn'ed  as  if  to  kis!=.  a^i'i  she  made  the  sound  of 
kissing,  whkh  they  aU  heard.'  Here  atjain, 
you  see,  is  that  astounding  synchronism  be- 
tv.Tcn  the  mvstcnn\i<;  movement  of  objects  at 
a  distance  and  the  imconscious  contraction 
of  the  medium's  muscles.  Bottazzi  pauses 
to  generalize  upon  this:  'Whatever  maybe 
the  mediumistic  phenomena  produced,  there 
is  almost  always  at  tlie  same  time  movement 
of  one  or  several  parts  of  the  medium's 
body.'" 

EDCTCATING  ASTKAL  HANDS 

"  What  does  he  mean  ?  Does  he  mean  that 
Eusapia  performed  all  these  movements  with 
her '  astral  hands'  P"  asked  Mrs.  Quigg. 

"That  is  precisely  his  inference.  '£th«ric 
hands,'  L.ombroso  calls  them. " 

**  But  how  will  he  account  for  the  difference 
in  size  between  Eusapia's  hands  and  the 
large  black  hand  that  Madame  Bottazzi  saw 
and  felt?"  asked  Fowler. 

"  Bottazzi  himself  remarks  this  di-crepancy. 
'  To  whom  does  this  hand  l)elonL,'  ? '  he  asked. 
'This  hand,  a  half  a  yard  away  from  the 
medium's  head,  seen  whilst  her  visible  hands 
are  rigorously  controlled  by  her  two  neigh- 
bors. Is  it  the  band  of  a  monstrous  long 
arm  which  liberates  itsdf  from  the  medium's 
body,  then  dissolves,  afterwards  to  materialize 
afresh  ?  Is  it  something;  analf>r;.  iu>  to  the  {>seu- 
dopodium  of  an  amcjjlja,  which  projects  itMtif 
from  the  body,  then  retreats  into  it  only  to  re- 
appear in  another  place  ?  >,f  y>tcry ! '  Further- 
more, one  of  the  protcssors  saw  remnants  of 
legs  and  arms  in  the  cabinet " 

"Horrible!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cameron. 
"I'd  rather  believe  in  spirits  than  in  such 
ghasliy  iirnis  and  legs.  " 

"So  should  I,"  declared  Miss  Brush. 
"Ghosts  are  nothing  like  so  prisly." 

"Now,  then,"  said  1  oracularly,  "in  the 
light  of  these  experiments  my  own  sitting  at 
Miller's  and  especially  those  that  1  held  at 
Fowler's  house  take  on  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance. Miller,  Mrs.  Smiley's  visible  limbs 
did  not  handle  the  books — Ot  that  I  am  posi- 
tive—and yet  I  am  equally  certain  that  her 
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mind  or  ours  governed  eveiy  movement.  At 

one  sitting,  Dr.  Giuseppe  Venzano  and  several 
others  saw  an  arm  emerge  from  Paladino's 
shoulder  and  i>eize  a  glass  of  water — this  is 
what  must  have  happened  with  Mrs.  Smil^. 
In  fact,  I  have  seen  these  hands  in  the  case 
of  another  medium." 

"But  what  about  the  voices?*'  a.sked 
Fowler.  ''Docs  this  theory  cover  the  whis- 
pering personalities  we  heard?  What  about 
'Wilbur' and 'Maudie'?" 

•♦That's  easy,"  retorted  Howard.  "Once 
you  explain  the  manipulation  of  the  cone,  the 
rest  is  merely  clever  ventriloquism.  ** 

"  There  is  nothing '  easy '  about  any  of  these 
phenomena,"  I  answered.  "As  Ric  het  says, 
they  ^re  absurd  hut  they  are  observed  facts. 
After  seeing  a  mandolin  move  and  play  of 
itself,  after  having  the  metronome  set  in  mo- 
tion, -topped,  and  set  going  again,  after  hav- 
ing the  registrations  he  most  desired,  Bottazzi 
condttdes  the  record  of  his  third  dtting  by 
saying:  '  An  invisible  hand  or  foot  must  there- 
fore have  forced  down  the  <lisk,  must  have 
leaned  on  the  membrane  of  the  rci  eiving-drum 
of  my  apparatus,  bcc  au-c  1  as.sured  mysdf 
next  day  that  to  obtain  the  liijihot  lines 
registered  the  disk  had  to  be  pressed  to  the 
extreme  point  This  was  no  ordinary  case  of 
pushing  or  pulling.  The  mysterious  hand 
had  to  push  the  disk,  and  push  ujvin  it  in  a 
certain  way.  In  shi>rl,  the  "  .spirit  hand  "  was 
becoming  educated  to  its  task.*  And  this 
'spirit  hand'  was  Paladino's  " 

"To  grant  the  possible  putting  forth  of  a 
supernumerary  hand  and  arm  makes  physio* 
logical  science  foolish,"  said  Miller.  "It  is 
difficult  to  arruse  such  a  man  as  Bottazzi  of 
neglecting  precautions,  and  yet  he  must  not 
be  permitted  to  claim  too  much." 

VIOLET   FLAJhLES  APPEAK 

"But  let  no  one  think  he  stands  alone,"  I 
answered.  "These  facts  of  Bottazzi's  are 
in  effect  only  a  kind  of  splendid  climax  to 
the  experiments  of  ( "rookcs,  Zollner,  Wallace, 
Thury,  Flammarion,  Maxwell,  Lombroso, 
Ricbet,  Morsclli,  and  scores  of  other  equally 
shrewd  scientists.  Bottaxsi  gives  the  final 
toui  h  of  convincing  proof  to  experiments  that 
even  with  Richet  never  quite  reached  the  con- 
clusive point.  Bottazzi's  laboratory  was  the 
crucible  wherein  came  the  final  touch  of  heat 
that  fused  all  the  discordant  facts  into  a  solid 
mass  of  proof. " 

''Was  this  the  culmination  of  hb  series? 


Is  this  a2f  he  is  willing  to  affirm?"  queried 

Harris  with  ironic  inflection. 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed !  The  greatest  mar>'el  is 
yet  to  conic.  At  the  fourth  silling  a  new  per- 
son, Professor  Cardarclli, was introdueed,  and 
this  disturbed  conditions  somewhat.  Never- 
theless, the  inexplicable  took  place.  Smaii, 
twirling  violet  flames  were  seen  to  drift  across 
the  cabinet  curtains,  and  hands  and  clo.sed 
fists  appeared  al)Ove  Paladino's  head.  These 
hands  liave  been  photographed,  by  the  way. 
Some  of  them  were  of  ordinary  size  and  others 
seemed  at  least  three  times  larger  than  the 
psychic's  own.  The  flames  interest  me  very 
much,  for  I  have  seen  them  on  several  occa- 
sions, but  could  not  believe  in  them,  even 
though  Crookes  spoke  of  getting  them,  i 
must  admit  their  objective  reality  now.  It  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  they  were  fraudulently 
produced  in  Bottaxai's  laboratory. 

INVISIBLE  mtBS  PERFORM  WONDERS 

"  .\  stetho-^-ope  was  taken  from  Cardarelli's 
pocket  and  ]Hit  together — by  two  hands.  The 
movement  of  fingers  running  over  the  keys  of 
a  typewriter  \v  *Hf  (■:i'!;nrt  was  plainly  heard, 
although  no  writing  came.  And  a  small 
elective  machine  placed  in  the  catnnet  was 
wound  up  and  its  motors  whirred.  At  the  fifth 
sitting  the  mandolin  again  moved  as  if  alive 
(no  one  touching  it),  in  a  light  that  made  all 
its  movements  obser\able;  and  as  it  did  so 
F.  t(sa p la's  hand  (tight  1  y  i  ( « n t roll ed  1  > y  B o t  f  i ) 
nutde  litUe  nwvemenis  as  ij  to  help  the  instru- 
ment to  mcve.  Each  mcvement^ theughilended 
in  the  air,  seemed  to  afject  the  mandolin.  Bot- 
tazzi says: '  Itwould  be  necessarv'to  have  Pala- 
dino's lingers  in  the  palm  of  one's  hand,  as  I 
had  that  evening, in  order  to  be  convinced  that 
the  evolutions,  twangings  of  the  strings,  etc., 
all  synchronized  with  the  very  delicate  move- 
ments of  her  fingers.  ...  I  cannot  de- 
scribe the  sensation  one  experiences  when 
seeing  an  inanimate  object  moved,  not  for  a 
moment  merely,  but  for  many  minutes  in  suc- 
ceasion,  by  a  mysterious  forc  e. ' 

"He  obtained  the  })rinl  of  human  hands 
in  clay  and  also  on  smoked  glass.  He  demon- 
strated that  the  invisible  limbs  of  the  psychic 
were  able  notonly  to  move  objects  at  a  distance, 
hut  also  to  feel  at  a  distance.  '  Eusapia's  atti- 
tude was  that  of  a  blindfolded  person  explor- 
ing space  with  her  hands  to  find  a  lost  object, ' 
he  exclaims  at  one  point ;  and  he  adds:  '  While 
the  fingers  of  her  visible  hand  were  pressing 
my  index  finger,  she  lit  theelectric  globe  within 
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the  cabinet — she  rejieatedly  lit  this  lamp,  the 
switch  of  which  wa>  uili  riy  out  ot  her  reach.' 
Not  only  this,  but  »he  lii  a  hnup  (in  the  cabi- 
net), by  means  of  her  'etheric  hand.s,'  when 
the  switch  1.1V  in  Profi-.--<)r  Nfor>(.'irrs  jw.rketl 
And  once,  when  a  contact-breaker  was  throw^n 
on  the  table,  she  called  out, '  See  howit  moves ! ' 
^]Vf  al!  dlrc:!,:!  our  f^aze  towards  the  small 
objrtt.'  s;i\;^  Bi>tta7zi.  'and  we  sa'w  that  it 
osrulaitd  and  librakd  at  an  clci'ation  of  an 
inch  or  two  ahoi'e  the  surjace  of  the  table,  as 
if  seized  with  inlirtui!  ^hizrrii'i^  -  F.!i%apia's 
handSf  held  by  Monsimr  Gakotti  and  mysdj, 
being  more  lhan  a  foot  from  the  r-ontart- 
breaker.**' 

My  auditors  were  now  in  the  thrall  of  Boi- 
(azzi's  story,  and  the  silence  was  eloquciu. 
At  last  Cameron  said :  "  It  certainly  seems 
like  a  clear  ca<;p  nf  itivisibU'  hands.  I  begin 
to  believe  in  our  first  sitting  with  Mrs.  Smi- 
ley. What  do  you  want  us  to  do,  announce 
ourselves  converted?" 

SPIKiT  HANL>S  "  DISSOLVE 

"Certainly  not  I"  was  my  warning  reply. 
"  We  must  not  relax  our  vigiUrKe,even  though 
Bottaea,  Morselli,  and  their  fellows  seem  to 

have  proved  the  genuineness  of  the  phenome- 
na. At  the  same  time,  I  admit  it  is  a  source 
of  sa.li->faction  to  me,  and  a  reassurance,  to 
know  that  these  Italian  scientists,  with  condi- 
tions all  tlieir  own,  are  willing  to  affirm  that 
Eusapia  'jeels  with  her  invisible  limbs,*  and 
explores  a  cabhiet  while  sitting  under  rigid 
control  more  than  a  yard  away  from  the 
t  hjccts  moved.  Bottazzi  wa-^  n<>t  convinced 
that  £usapia  could  'see  with  mcdiumistic 
eyes,'  but  my  experience  with  Mrs.  Smiley 
and  several  other  psychics  srrm«:  to  point  to 
this.  How  else  could  the  cone  be  handled 
with  such  precision  as  was  shown  at  your 
house,  Miller?  Lombroso  observed  that 
chairs  and  vases  moved  as  if  under  the  guid- 
ance of  eyes,  and  that  the  {)sychic  could  see 
as  well  behind  her  as  in  front.  I  noted  that 
Mr>.  Sniilry  could  always  direct  me  exactly 
to  the  point  where  the  cone  or  pencil  had 
betn  flung.  And  how  can  letters  be  formed 
so  beautifully  arul  -m  prn  isely  as  is  done  on 
the  inside  of  slaLe:>,  without  some  form  of 
seeing?" 

"  Spirits  are  clairvoyant,"  asserted  Fowler. 
"  Darkness  does  not  exist  for  them.  Didn't 
'  Wilbur'  say  as  much .'' " 

"  But  this  is  not  all,"  I  resumed.  Bottaxst 
apparent  pcoved  that  the  invisible  hand  of 


Eusapia 's  inWsible  arm  could  not  penetrate 
a  raG;e  of  wire  mesh  that  covered  the  tele- 
grajihic  key  in  the  cabinet.  'How  then  can 
we  consider  it  to  be  a  "spirit  hand"*— «iiim* 
material  hand — wlu  n  a  wire  netting  can  Stop 
it  ? '  be  very  pertinently  inquires. " 

''What  difference  does  it  make?"  retorted 
Fowler.  "  Isn't  the  latest  word  of  science  to 
the  clTect  that  matter  i*-  only  a  condition?" 

1  agreeil.  'Lvcr)'  advance  along  the  line 
of  these  experiments  goes  to  prove  &e  domi- 
nance  of  mind  over  matter.  It  almost  seems 
to  me  at  times  as  though  these  psychic  minds 
were  able  to  mold  the  ether  to  their  will," 
I  admitted,  "and  this,  indeed,  is  Maxwell's 
k-ntative  theory.  \Mtnc^-  the  phantoms  that 
l>egau  to  thicken  toward  the  close  of  Bot- 
ta2zi's  sittings.  In  the  seventh  sitting,  with 
the  .same  rigorous  re-^traint  of  the  {)s)  (  hie,  a 
vase  of  dowers  was  transported,  a  rose  was 
set  in  a  lady's  hair,  a  small  drum  was  seized 
and  beaten  rhythmically,  an  enormous  black 
fist  came  out  from  V>chinrl  the  curtain,  and  an 
open  hand  seized  BoUozzi  i;ently  by  the  neck, 
Xo'.v  li-ten  lo  his  own  won i- :  '  Letting  gO my 
hold  of  Profe^-or  T'orrn's  hand,'  he  says,  'I 
felt  for  this  ghostly  hand  and  clasped  it.  // 
was  a  left  hand,  neither  hot  norceldt  with  rough , 
bony  finders  ic'niih  dr^^-n'red  under  pressure. 
It  did  not  retire  by  protlit'  htf^  a  sni<^atiofi  of 
withdrau  aJ  :  il  dissolved ,  ' '  domain  ializcd, '  * 
metied,'** 

I  paused  to  ~ay:  "Remember,  thi^  i>  not 
the  tale  of  an  imaginative  spiritist.  These 
things  did  not  happen  in  a  back  parlor.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  the  words  of  a  physi- 
olod'-t  of  high  rank.  The  incident  i<  not 
pan  of  u  .seance  in  a  niciiinm's  house,  full  of 
side  doors  and  trick  windows.  It  is  a  re(p»- 
tered  phenomcn.-.n  in  the  !ab*^iratory  of  a 
great  university,  occurring  under  absolute 
test  conditions.  I  ccmfess  it  gives  verity  to 
many  a  doubtful  thing  I  have  myself  seen." 

"  it  certainly  stagger-i  me,"  said  Cameron. 
"How  does  he  explain  it  t " 

F0W1£R  SCORNS  PSVCHO'DYVAIOSH 

"He-goes  on  to  say:  'Another  time,  later 
on,  the  same  band  was  placed  on  my  right 

forearm — T  <aw  a  human  hand,  of  natural 
color,  and  1  felt  with  mine  the  back  of  a 
lukewarm  hand,  rough  and  nervous.  The 
li^nd  dissolved  {f  saw  it  with  my  oicn  eyc^') 
and  retreated  as  ij  into  Madame  Faladino's 
body,  describing  a  cwve.  If  all  the  other  ob- 
served phenomena  of  these  seven  stances  were 
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to  disappear  from  my  memory,  this  one  I 
Coukl  never  forget.'" 

hooking  ui>  from  the  book  out  of  which  I 
had  been  reading,  I  saw  that  Fowler  was 
smiling  with  calm  disdain.  *'Let  him  go  on 
•\vith  his  psycho  dynamic  theories.  He  will 
be  confounded  yet.  Suppose  he  proves  that 
Eusapia  can  liberate  from  herself  an  arm. 
The  next  step  is  the  birth  of  a  complete  form 
like  'Katie  King,'  one  that  can  speak  and 
reason  and  love.  From  this  it  is  but  a  step 
to  the  spirit  hypothesis.  These  are  only  the 
first  stages  of  the  game.  I  am  <  nntent  to 
let  these  scientists  play  out  their  hands." 

''But  all  this  happened  vrith  the  psychic 
merely  held,"  protested  Miller  "  Why  didn't 
Bottazzi  handcuff  her,  or  nail  her  down  as 
we  have  done  with  Mrs.  Smiley  " 

UATERIAUZBD  ARIC  VISIBLE 

This  amused  me.  "There  you  go  again ! 
Not  satisfied  with  wonders,  you  want  mira- 
cles. Happily,  you  may  be  satisfied.  In 
the  eighth  sitting,  which  took  place  in  the 
same  room  of  the  physiological  lal)oratory, 
with  Bottazzi,  Madame  Bottazzi,  Professor 
Galeotti,  Doctors  Jappelii  and  D'Errico  pres- 
ent, Eusapia  submitted  to  the  mdst  rigorous 
restraint  of  her  life.  Two  iron  rings  were 
fastened  to  the  (loor,  and  by  means  of  strong 
cords,  which  were  sealed  with  lead  seals  like 
those  used  in  fastening  a  railway  car,  her 
w-rists  were  ricndly  cinifined.  She  was,  in 
fact,  bound  like  a  criminal;  and  yet  the  spec- 
tral hands  and  fists  came  and  went,  jugs  of 
water  floated  al)out,  and  as  a  final  stu()en- 
dous  climax,  while  Galeotti  was  controlling 
Eusapia's  right  arm,  which  was  also  man- 
acled, he  saw  the  duplications  itf  her  left  arm. 
'Look!'  he  exclaimed,  'I  stE  two lkft  arms 

IDENTICAL  IS  APPEARANCE.    OXE  IS  ON  THE 

urtLE  tabl£,  anb  rr  k  that  which  Ma- 
dame Bottazzi ToircHKS.  Tuk  othkr  skkms 

TO  COME  OUT  OV  THE  MEDIUM'S  SHOULDER, 
TO  APPROACH   AND  TOVCK  MADAUE  BOT- 

TAZZI    AND  THEN   RKTl  RN  AND  MKI.T  INTO 

TnK  Mrmt'M's  Botiv  .\c..\:k.    This  is  xot 

AN  HALLLt.iNAlIU.N.  i  AM  AWAKK.  1  AM 
CONSdODS  OF  TWO  SmtTLTANEOUS  VISUAL 

SENSATTDN'S,   WHlcn    I    l-\rKRI!NTT-  WHTN 

Madame  Bottazzi  says  sue  has  been 

TOUCHED.' 

"After  this  stupefying  declaration,  the  ac- 
count of  the  sittings  ends  in  these  words,  from 
Bottazzi  himself:  'From  henceforward  skep- 
tics can  only  deny  the  facts  by  accusing 


Galeotti  and  myself  of  fraud  and  charlatan* 
ism.  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  if 
anyone  were  bold  enough  to  bring  this  accu- 
sation against  us,  but  it  would  not  disturb 
our  minds  in  the  least.*'* 

In  the  pause  that  f<)!!t>u  etl  I  studied  driller 
and  Harris,  neither  of  whom  wanted  to  be 
the  first  to  speak,  Mrs.  Quigg  was  the  one 
who  asked  excitedly:  "Well,  what  is  the  up- 
shot of  it  all  ?  A  re  there  spirits  ?  What  does 
Bottazzi  conclude?" 

**  He  does  not  conclude.  Perhaps  his  state 
of  mind  is  hc>t  expressed  at  the  close  of  his 
statement  concerning  the  regislmtion  of  the 
movemmts  of  the  'spirit  hand.'  He  says,  in 
effect:  'These  tracings  demonstrate  irrefut- 
ably that  the  keys  were  re}>eatedly  presswi 
with  perfect  synchronism,  ihc  uuisidc  key 
by  Eusapia's  left  hand,  the  one  inside  the 
cabinet  by  another,  which  a  convinced  .spir- 
itualist would  call  that  of  a  "  materialiised 
spirit,"  and  which  I  believe  to  be  nothing 
of  the  sort,  although  I  am  not  aUe  to  explain 
what  it  was.' " 

"Oh,  lanu'  and  impotent  conclusion!"  ex- 
claimed Briefly.  "After  that  superb  test, 
why  didtvt  lie  frankly  say  the  discamate  had 
been  proved?" 

"Because  he  was  not  convinced  of  that. 
'One  thini^  is  certain/  he  assert-.  'It  not 
a  being  foreign  to  the  organi.sm  of  tin  I'lr 
dium  who  produces  the  mediumistic  jhh- 
nomena.'  Morselli  says,  'I  await  more 
light.'" 

"Lombroso  goes  farther,"  declared  Fow- 
ler, "and  so  does  Crookes.  They  admit 
that  the  theory  of  disembodied  spirits  b  the 
only  one  that  meets  oil  the  facts  " 

"Yes,  but  do  they  endorse  the  theory  of 
the  return  of  the  dead  ?  "  asked  Harris. 

"  No,  they  stick  on  the  question  of  identi^." 

MRS.  SMILEY*S  "  ETHERIC  DOUBLE  " 

Miller  now  took  a  hand:  "What  about 
the  rest  of  these  Italian  physicists?  What  is 
their  present  posttbn?   Do  they  sustain 

T^otlaz/i  'f" 

"'I'iicy  pra<.:Ut.i!!y  all  admit  llic  tacts.  Dr. 
FoJt  Ijclieves  the  phenomena  to  l>c  in  the 
domain  of  naiural  forces,  and  the  result  of 
a  transmutation  of  psycho-dynamic  eneror 
accumulated  in  the  medium.  He  calls 
this  'vital  energy'  or  'psychic  energy,'  and 
adds:  'If  these  phenomena  apf)ear  strange 
by  virtue  of  their  comparative  rarity,  they  iire 
not  really  more  marvelous  than  the  bio- 
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logical  phenomena  which  we  witness  every 

ay. 

"According  to  this  theory,  then,"  said 
Miller,  "Mrs.  Smiley's  material  self  has  re- 
mained, as  you  believe,  motionless  in  her 
chair,  but  has  been  able  to  'energize'  at  a 

distance." 

"More  than  that.  According  to  Bottazzi's 
ihcnrv,  she  has  Ix-cii  alilc  to  emit  a  coni|>If(c 
etheric  double  of  herself,  which  moves  with 
lightning  speed  and  perfect  precuion,  yet 
with  a  certain  waywardness— a  double  that 
is  molded  by  the  will  of  the  psychic  or  by 
the  combined  will  of  sitters  and  psychic.  It  is 
this  actual  extemalization  of  both  matter 
and  sense  that  makes  darkness  so  essential 
to  the  medium.  Vivid  light  forces  this  ef- 
fluvium, this  mysterious  ckmble,  back  into 
its  originating  body  with  disrupting  haste. 
Witney  the  several  times  when  Mrs.  Smiley 
was  convulsed  merely  by  being  touched  at 
the  wrong  moment.*' 

"There  is  a  different  interpretation  to  be 
put  upon  the  psychic's  hatred  of  light,"  re- 
marked Howard. 

"I  know  all  about  that,  and  so  did  Bot- 
tazzi  and  Morselti:  but  they  now  under- 
stand the  psyehic position  much  better. 
By  the  way.  yet  bearing  on  this  very  sub- 
ject, I  read  of  a  singular  experiment  a  feu- 
days  ago.  A  certain  Dr.  Encausse,  in  gr* 
ing  a  lecture  before  the  Society  for  Psyehiral 
Research  at  Nancy,  tfild  of  a  .-.tufiy  he  liad 
made  of  direct  writing.  He  said  that  in 
1889,  having  heard  that  a  certain  magnctizer 
named  Robert  was  able  to  [nit  a  .subject  into 
.such  a  state  of  hypnosis  that  he  could  pro- 
ject lines  of  writing  on  paper  without  use  of 
pen  or  pencil,  he  was  curious  to  see  the  per- 
fwmance. 

HEDIVV  DEUATEKIAUZED 

"Together  with  a  colleague,  Dr.  Gibier, 
Encausse  hastened  to  witness  this  mar\-el. 
One  of  the  subjects  was  a  girl  of  .seventeen. 
The  magnetizer  put  her  to  sleep,  'and 
during  this  stance,'  says  Dr.  Encausse, 
'we  were  able  to  obtain  in  full  light  <mi 
a  .sheet  of  jiapcr  signed  by  twenty  witnesses 
the  precipitation  of  a  whole  pag^  of  writ- 
ten verses,  signed  "ComeOle."  I  examined 
under  the  microscope  the  substance  that 
formed  the  writing,  and  I  wa-  led  to  the  ron- 
clusioa  thai  il  consisted  of  globules  of  human 
Wood,  some  snuttered  as  if  calcined,  others 
quite  distinct.   I  thus  verified  the  theory  of 


the  occultists  of  1850  that  the  nervous  eo* 
erg}'  as  well  as  the  phyhiral  fori  e  of  a  medium, 
the  material  of  which  be  is  constitute  such 
as  his  blood,  could  exteriorize  itsdf  and  re- 
construct itself  at  a  distance."* 

"What  a  stunning  experiment!"  ex- 
claimed Cameron. 

"  Important,  if  true,"  sneered  Harris. 

"What  do  you  know  about  this  learned 
doctor?"  asked  Miller. 

"Nothing — ^but  you  wfll  see  that  these 
later  experiments  of  the  Italian  scientists 
are  sustaining  Rochas  and  Aksakof,  who 
claim  that  the  medium  is  in  a  sense  de- 
materialized  to  build  up  the  phantasms. 
Dr.  Encausse  goes  on  to  say:  '  Maremrr,  the 
medium  who  had  produced  this  phenotnenon 
was  preparing  for  Ike  sto^e  and  had  been 
studying  Corveille  during  the  wltole  of  the  pre- 
ceding day.  1  was  thus  able  to  discover  the 
origin  of  the  subatance  of  the  materialkatkm 
of  the  writing,  and  also  its  psychic  origin.' 

SHAPING  THE  ASTRAL  BODY 

"You  mentioned  Rochas — what  Is  bis 
theory?"  asked  Harris. 
"He  claims  to  have  proved  by  practising 

upon  hypnotized  subjects  that  the  astral 
body,  or  'fluidic  double,'  can  be  lil>crated 
from  the  ordinary  Ixxiy,  and  that  this  body 
can  be  molded  or  modeled  into  shap>es  in 
(  onformily  with  the  thought  of  the  psycliie, 
or  of  the  sitters  in  the  circle.  By  throwing 
the  subject  into  trance,  he  is  able  to  wfJI 
this  exteriorization.  The  astral  botly  appears 
to  the  subject  in  halves,  one  on  either  side, 
outlined  as  a  kind  of  gray  vapor.  He  claims 
to  be  able  to  demonstrate  this  extemalization 
by  pineliing  the  air  without  permitting  the 
psychic  to  see  him  do  so.  The  psychic 
shows  senativeness.  He  concludes  that  not 
merely  fone  and  substance  Imt  sensibility 
also  are  thus  exteriorized— and  he  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  state  that  this  astral  body  can  be 
made  to  shape  itself  in.stantly  to  the  will  of 
tlie  hvpnotizer — that  it  follows  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  subject^ — all  of  which  has  a  bear- 
ing on  our  own  experience.  Mrs.  Smiley's 
'Wilbur'  and  'Mitcluir  and  '>faud'  would 
seem  to  be  (according  to  this  theory)  fixed 
'parasitic  personalities,'  which  manifest, 
more  or  less  automatically,  from  tiie  im  esses 
of  the  medium's  mind,  while  the  ftxbler,  fu- 
gitive, shy  'spirits,'  able  only  to  give  tlieir 
names,  are  formed  from  the  subconscious 
minds  of  the  sitters.   The  whole  process, 
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though  mysterious,  is  in  the  region,  as  Bot- 
tazzi  says,  of  'unexplored  biology.' " 

"Oh,  piffle!  "  houte.l  Britrly.  "Why  go 
lo  all  that  roundabout  explanation?  The 
plain  fact  is  that  the  material  body  is  only 
the  husk  of  the  a>tral.  The  wul  is  the  heart 
of  the  astral.  Death  attacks  the  outer  husk, 
but  does  not  aflect  the  inner  self,  which  is 
al)ove  and  beyond  tiie  laws  of  matter." 

"Not  s*)  fa^t,"  put  in  Miller.  "I  am  con- 
tent to  piod  with  these  Italian  scientists. 
Let  us  estaUish  one  supemtMrmal  fact  and 
tlu-n  rcarh  for  another.  You.  fotlnw-;  with 
your  reincamatioiis,  and  the  spiritualist  with 
his  fooH^  messages  from  Cleopatra,  Ra- 
phael, and  Shakcs|)eare.  have  confused  the 
situation.  We  must  l)egin  all  over  again.  I 
have  not  read  these  reports  Garland  speaks 
of,  but  if  they  are  true,  then  it  is  our  duty 
to  take  up  the  scrutiny  of  these  facts  as  a 
part  of  bii'l  science." 

Fowler  clapin  d  his  hands.  "Bravot  that 
is  all  wc  ask  of  you.  To  study  frogs  and 
■  mosquitoes,  to  peer  close  into  the  constitu- 
tion uf  the  blood  or  the  brviiii  of  man,  is  con- 
sidered useful  by  our  schools;  but,  to  my 
mind,  tlu-  qiH>iii)n  -  rai^  rl  by  these  Conti- 
nental experimentalists  arc  the  most  vital  now 
clamoring  fw  answer^" 

"Will  they  ever  Ix-  answered.'*"  asked  Mrs. 
Cameron.  "Are  we  to  know  the  secret  of 
death?" 

To  thb  I  made  cautious  answer:  "Per- 
haps the  secret  of  death  i-  the  ultimate  se- 
cret, which  will  forever  allure  us.  Of  this  1 
ain  fully  persuaded :  Men  wiU  be  discovering 
new  laws  of  nature  ten  thousand  years  from 
now,  just  as  they  are  doing  to-day.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  the  secrets  of  the  universe 
should  ever  Ik?  made  entirely  plain.  Nothing 
is  really  evplained  what  wc  <  familiar 
facts  are  at  bottom  incxpiicai)lc  mysteries, 
and  must  ever  remain  so." 

"Then  why  go  on?   Why  not  stop  now 


and  save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  investiga- 
tion?" Mrs.  Cameron  asked. 

"Bccausa;  there  joy  in  the  ])urMnt — be- 
cause it  is  in  the  nature  oi  man  to  follow 
this  quest.  Who  knows  but  the  observiUions 
of  Morselli,  of  Botrn.czi  and  Foa,  have  opened 
new  vistas  in  human  nature  ?  These  super- 
normal powers  may  chance  to  be  of  immense 
value  to  the  race,  quite  aside  from  their  bear- 
ing upon  tlie  pro!>kni  of  fitath.  Furthermore, 
these  reixiris  come  at  a  time  when  a  hard 
and  fast  literalism  of  interpretation  is  the 
f.idiiiin  nmong  oi:r  M-ietiti-t->.  Perhaps  they 
and  the  art  of  the  day  will  alike  be  otiered  new 
inspiration  by  these  mystifying  enlargements 
of  human  faculty,  .^t  any  rate,  it  is  up  to  our 
American  biologists  to  take  notice  o{  these  ex- 
periments by  Bottazzi  and  his  brave  fellows.'* 

"Well,  now,"  said  Cameron,  "the  prac- 
tical question  is  this:  Are  we  to  go  on  with 
our  investigations?" 

"I  am  ready,"  said  Miller  promptly. 
"Garland,  will  you  purvey  another  psyehic, 
and  conduct  the  expedition  into  this  un- 
mapped biological  territory?" 

**  Yes,  provided  you  all  come  in  with  spirits 
attuned,  ready  to  toil  patiently  and  nbser\'C 
silently.  The  law  of  these  psycho-dynamic  re- 
actions seems  to  be  this:  the  forces  of  the  psycKIc 
arc  proportional  to  the  harmoniousncss  of  the 
circle  and  in  inver'^c  proportion  to  the  light. 
.\cccpting  this  law  as  pri  ved  by  our  illustrious 
fellow  experimenters  abroad,  are  you  ready  to 
tr}' again  along  the  lines  they  have  marked  out?*' 

As  with  one  voice  all  agreed.  "Very 
well,"  said  I;  "I  will  see  what  1  can  do  for 
y  u  in  tlie  way  of  a  new  psychic  and  new 
phenomena.  1  know  of  one  young  psychic 
who  says  he  wiU  submit  to  any  test,  and  I 
am  hoping  others  wiU  vcduntecr.   Only  in 

this  way  ran  we  advance  toward  a  ■solution 
of  tiiis  ail  important  problem.  We  will  now 
experiment  with  design  to  prove  the  identic 
of  'discarnate  intelligences.'" 


AUTHOR'S  NOTE. — TJicsc  arlhlcs  arc  drawn  from  records  of  my 
actual  personal  experhnenlSy  and  in  all  essentials  they  are  as  tnte  as  the 
reports  that  I  made  to  the  Amrruan  Psychkal  Society.  For  literary  purposes 
I  have  thrown  litem  into  a  seHes  of  conversations,  and  jor  other,  more  obvious 
reasons  I  have  concealed  names  and  places;  but  no  importanf  phenomena  hate 
Wrn  consciously  distorted.  Without  allegiance  to  any  /Aeory,  /  Itave  feUofwed 
where  the  evidence  led. 


In  the  September  numlicr  Mr.  Garland  will  describe  some 
nmarkable  experiroents  in  which  Spirit  Ideiiillly  Is  tested. 
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IN  quest  uf  u  young  draftsman  whom  he 
sometimes  employed,  Hollister  turaed 
into  the  cool,  white  vestibule  of  the  Winona 
Apartments*  viewed  the  row  of  brazen  letter- 
boxes in  either  wall  witb  a  considering  eye, 
and — rang  the  wrong  bell. 

Instantly,  as  if  he  were  exj>ertcd,  there 
wu»  an  answering  click,  and  tlie  glass- 
paneled  door  at  the  top  of  the  short  flight 
of  marble  stcp=;  \nilatihed.  This  opening 
of  a  locked  door  an  invisible  agency  was 
one  of  the  little  mcidents  of  well-oraered 
city  life  that  gave  Hollister  a  sense  of  satis- 
faction when  he  had  business  to  despatrh. 
But  on  a  moonlit  June  evening  like  ilm, 
when  the  wooded  park  he  had  just  passed 
might  have  been  the  Foro-t  of  Arden,  it 
reminded  him  of  his  remoteness  from  Ar- 
cadia. 

It  would  \)C  a  great  deal  more  entertaining 
now,  for  instance,  to  be  on  his  way  to  meet  a 
lady  just  "as  high  as  his  heart,"  in  a  certain 
plantation  of  oaks  beyond  the  lagoon,  than 
I  t  U-  >t'ekin<^  n  younp  man  in  a  hall  betimom, 
iiullistcr  was  thinking  idly.  But  romance 
and  electric  buttons  were  incompatible.  - 

And  then  lie  -aw  her!  A?  he  pushed  open 
the  upper  door  of  the  vestibule,  the  door  of 
Flat  B  on  the  left  was  opened  cautiously, 
disclosing  the  face  of  a  dryad— innocent,  gay, 
f,  jirlf-iv—in  the  apcrtiire.  A  swift  f^lance 
ol  ifujuiry  at  the  stranger,  and  the  door  was 
flung  wide  in  a  laughing  abandon  of  wel- 
come. The  p;irl  i  ailed  back  to  some  one 
within  as  she  rushed  into  the  hall: 


*'IIere  he  is  at  last.  Daddy!   What  makes 
you  so  late,  Billy  Boy?" 

"Why,  I've  been  carving  your  name  on 
the  trees  in  the  park,  Rosalind!"  Hollister 
murmured,  With  remarkable  presence  of  • 
mind. 

*'Did  yott  bear  that,  Daddy?  And  he 
thinks  there  are  no  lovers  in  these  degenerate 

days!" 

They  were  in  a  tiny  reception-hall  now, 
under  a  rosy  light,  with  the  door  shut  The 
girl  had  both  hands  rlas{K*d  on  HolHster's 
arm.  Her  face,  brilliant  with  excitement, 
was  lifted  to  his  with  audadty  and  yet  with 
appeal.  She  was  laughing  and  talking 
rapid!),  now  aloud,  with  merry  assurance, 
to  the  in\  i-sible  fjerson  in  the  room  beyond, 
then  to  Hollister  in  a  huiried  whisper. 

"Daddy,  if  you  rnme  out  here  you'll  see  a 
good  imiiation  of  a  beautiful  girl  in  love  with 
a  fine  young  man!  Pm  in  an  aw/tJ  scrapet 
Voitll  see  me  through,  wonH  you?  My 
name  U  Ah'.r,'  Quirk!" 

riglit.  Aliee;  I'm  with  you!"  Hollister 
laughed  easily. 

"CickkI  hoy!"  Alice  said  aloud,  and  patted 
his  arm  ecstatically,  so  that  delightful  little 
tingles  ran  up  it  and  diffused  themselves 
over  HolHster's  anatomv.  With  her  back 
to  the  hanging  stuff  that  screened  the  opening 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  her  scarlet 
lips  three  inches  fnnn  Ins,  Alice  delivered 
herself  of  a  loud,  t  otu  itu  inp  statue  ki--. 

It  nearly  bowled  Hollister  over,  but  he 
was  braced  by  an  amused  chuckle  from 
behind  the  dra]>ery. 

''That  wasn't  a  fair  sample,  Alice,"  be 
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murmiixed  with  gentle  reproach.  "Give 

me  another  one!" 

"No,  indeed,  greedy  boy!  One  at  a  time 
and  they'll  last  longer." 

She  eluded  him  skilfully,  hung  his  hat 
on  (he  hall-rack,  and  swimpj  herself  witliin 
tlie  circle  of  hi.-»  arm  wilh  one  hand,  parling 
the  drapery  with  the  other.  She  held  him 
there  a  full  half-minuto,  under  tlu-  blaze  of 
the  electrolier,  while  a  comfortable,  pros- 
perous looking  man  of  sixty  rose  from  an 
easy  chair  and  adjusted  his  glasses  in  front 
of  a  pair  of  shrewd,  humorous  gray  eyes. 
Alice's  father  was  not  a  man  who  could 
be  hoodwinked  with  impunjty,  HoUister  de- 
cided instantly,  yet  here  was  this  reckless 
girl  clinging  to  a  spurious  lover,  and  wearing 
an  adorable  av  of  proprietorship  over  him. 

"Well,  Daddy,  lure's  my  best  young  man. 
What  do  you  think  of  him?" 

"I'll  have  to  take  him  on  faith  now, 
Alice ;  but  I  promise  you  lo  look  him  up  after- 
ward," he  said  genially,  and  he  extended 
a  sufficiently  cordial  hand  to  HoUister. 

"Not  in  Bradstreet,  I  hope,  str;  I  havenH 
got  that  far  yet,"  HoUister  protested,  with 
a  readiness  that  surprised  himself.  .Alice 
squeezed  his  arm  delightedly,  and  escaped 
to  adjust  a  window-shade. 

"No,  I  wouldn't  expect  that  in  so  young  a 
man.  But  if  you  can  tame  that  girl  of  mine, 
I  should  say  you  were  equipped  to  go  up 
atjain-t  almost  any  game." 

Alice  lifted  her  chin  saucily.  It  was  a 
very  determined  chin  for  aU  its  dim{dcd 
roundness;  and  k  was  a  very  wUful  little 
head,  with  its  (oronet  of  burnidied  mjijier 
hair.  The  black-lashed  gray  eyes  met 
HolUster's  candidly,  like  those  of  a  child, 
then  drooped  demurely  with  irrepressible 
coquetry.  Her  lips  were  full,  red,  db- 
tracting.  She  was  not  tall,  but  she  stood 
erectly,  and  moved  with  the  grace  and 
freedom  of  a  nymph.  She  'was  entirely 
feminine,  from  the  lace  aral>esqucs  of  her 
lingerie  blouse  to  her  tailored  white  skirt 
and  the  ti])-  of  her  little  white  '-hoc-;  vet,  if 
she  had  been  a  young  man,  HoUister  would 
have  described  hun  as  "feeling  his  oats." 

"I've  done  a  few  things,  sir,  in  the  en- 
gineering line,"  HoUister  said  with  be- 
coming modesty. 

"H*m-mi  AUce  forgot  to  mention  it — 
love'*:  youn;*  dream,  rtr.  Lord!  I  never 
thought  she'd  do  such  a  sensible  and  satis- 
factory thing  as  to  fall  in  love.  If  you'll 
bring  her  back  home  to  me,  Billy,  you'll 


have  no  cause  to  complain  ci  your  wel- 
come. " 

"You're  coming  along  too  swift  for  us. 
Daddy,"  laughed  Alice.  "No  wedding- 
bells  nor  rice  yet.  please!    But,  really,  BiUy, 

lie's  hungry.  It'^  'cook's  night  out,'  so  you 
are  to  come  with  rae  and  make  yourself 

i;.eful." 

They  went  down  the  narrow  hall  hand  in 
hand.  In  a  moment  Alice  switched  on  the 
light  in  the  dining-room  and  shut  the  door 
softly.  Then  she  dropped  into  the  nearest 
chair  and  laughed  like  an  excited  child. 

"Splendid!  Billy,  you're  a  brick!"'  she 
said,  when  she  could  get  her  breath. 

"  I  think  1  did  pretty  well  myself,  without 
a  rehearsal,"  admitted  HoUister.  "My 
name  isn't  Billy.  Still,  if  you  like  it,  it's 
all  the  same  to  me.  What's  the  plot  of  thia 
piece?" 

"You  do  look — well,  plausible.  Daddy 
was  iKginning  to  grow  skeptical  when  Billy 
didn't  turn  up.  The  plot?  Oh,  yes,  vn 
are  im[>ersonating  the  character  of  my 
fiance." 

"Did  you  notice  how  it  tits  me?  'So 
that  accounts  for  your  violent  affection?" 

"Billy,  please!"  faltered  Alice. 

"Well,  I  won't.  But  don't  think  I'm  com- 
plaining. By  the  way,  who  is  the  stern 
parent?  If  he  should  think  me  an  im- 
postmr,  he  looks  quite  capaUe  of  throwing 
me  down  an  air-shaft. " 

"Yes,  indeed!"  laughed  Alice.  "That's 
why  I  didn't  dare  leave  you  together.  I'm 
not  sure  but  that  he  would  drop  me  down, 
too." 

"What  happiness — to  die  together!" 
"I  prefer  to  live  " 

"  together, "  finished  HoUister  prompt-  . 

ly.    Alice  blui>hed  charmingly. 

"Billy,  you're  a  bright  young  man,  as  well 
as  very  ] tresentable.  Daddy  was  wonder- 
fully taken  with  your  '-ir.'  He  thinks 
young  men  have  no  manners  nowadays.- 
Vm  proud  of  you!  I  have  a  right  to  be, 
you  know,  because  1  made  you  tip  out  of 
my  own  head,  and  yuu  come  right  up  to 
the  specifications! " 

"A  custom-made  lover!  Now,  I  never 
imagined  there  was  such  a  pirl  anywhere 
in  the  world  as  you,  but  you  suit  me  as  weU 
as  if  I'd  had  you  made  to  order. " 

"Tlu  commercial  manner  isn't  becoming 
to  you,  Billy.  Find  a  corkscrew  to  open 
that  Apollinari.<^,  please.  Yes,  there's  wuie 
in  that  cabinet,  but  it  is  not  my^t  is  only 
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to  look  at.  Wine  is  a  mocker.  Why,  Daddy 
give<;  temperance  lectures  to  the  men  at  the 

camp. " 

"Camp?  MOitary?" 

"No,  dear  Ixiy;  camp-meeting!" 

HoUister  laughed  skeptically. 

"He  doesn't  look  the  part.  Vve  seen 
his  type  in  the  wheat-pit." 

"Wei!,  yini  shouldn't  he  so  curious.  And 
another  iliing:  wmilti  you  nund  speaking 
casually  of  our  mutual  friends,  the  Spencer- 
Joncscs?  They're  in  I'urope,  so  it's  per- 
fectly safe.  You  met  me  at  their  bouse,  you 
know,  at  Mabel's  wedding." 

"Of  ciiur>(.',  and  proposed  in  tlic  ton 
wrxalory.    Did  you  ever  notice  that  wed- 
dings are  contagious?"    She  ignored  this 
philosophical  observation. 

"No,"  withcrinplv.    "In  the  parage." 

"Oh,  yes,"  rcminiscently.  "But  it  wasn  t 
a  stage  kiss  that  time,  Alice." 

"You  take  (he  cue  like  a  veteran,  Billy. 
You  make  an  ideal  stage  lover!"  admiringly. 

"I  could  do  the  real  thing  infmitely 
better.    Just  try  me,"  eoaxni  Holli.stcr. 

*' You're-— so — sudden  I"  laughed  Alice. 
She  blushed  in  a  way  that  finished  HoUister's 
demoraluEation.  A  thought  struck  him  as 
he  was  carrying  a  howl  of  crarke<i  i<  e  to  the 
built-in  bu0et,  so  that  he  nearly  dropped 
his  burden. 

"By  the  way,  Alice,  is  there  a  real  BQly, 
and  am  I  only  the  under-tudy  ?" 

"Certainly  noC"  with  gratifying  em- 
phasis. 

"Then  why  this  intere-tinj^  rnmerly?" 

"it's  a  special -benelit  performance.  Dad- 
dy thinks  I  need  a  young  man." 

"He's  right!  You  see,  you  needed  me 
so  badly  you  had  to  kidnap  me." 

"Just  for  an  emergency,"  she  returned 
with  gay  incon-^Hjuence. 

"Kmergencies  will  ha|)pen  in  the  best- 
regulated  hearts.  But  how  long  is  this 
piece  scheduled  to  nm?"  he  asked,  follow- 
ing her  into  the  kitchen.  It's  growing  very 
popular  with  me. " 

"One  night  only.  Daddy  leaves  for  New 
York  on  a  night  train.  Then  curtain,  and 
lights  out!" 

"The  plot  thickens!"  mused  Ilollister. 

Alice  clapped  her  hands  in  applause. 
"It's  as  good  as  a  play.  You  deserve  a 
reward.    Shall  I  'fess  up?" 

"No,  no!"  Hollistcr  protested.  "It's  a 
dream,  an  idyl!  Dreams  and  idyls  don't 
grow  on  every  telegraph-pole  in  Chkago, 


so  leave  me  mine  a  little  while.  After- 
ward—  "  Alice  was  .startled  by  a  look  in  his 
eyes — a  look  that  implied  consequences. 
HoUister's  raillery  was  gone. 

"Alice,  sometimes,  in  rccklcs.'^  moods,  I 
have  dreamed  that  romance  might  consent 
to  dwell  in  a  flat  built  for  two.  This  soft- 
colored  casket  here  is  so  shut  in  and  so  small 
that  two  |)eople  couldn't  get  vcr}'  far  apart 
if  they  tried.  It's  got  a  vine-WTeathed  cot- 
tage beat  a  mile.  Do  you  think  we  could 
find  another  one  like  it?  In  this  tiny  kiteVi  i, 
now,  one  could  scarcely  get  around  the  cook 
without  " 

There  was  mischief  in  his  eye  as  he 
reaelu'd  around  her,  taking  the  longer  and 
pkii:santer  way  toward  a  plate  of  butter. 
Before  Alice  could  extricate  herself  and 
retreat,  the  dining-room  door  opened  softly 
and  closed  again.  Uer  father  walked  slowly 
back  to  the  drawing-room  and  lit  a  big, 
t)lac  k  i  iiidr.  If  Ilollister  had  seen  him  at 
that  moment,  he  would  have  described  the 
old  gentleman  as  looking  as  if  he  were  tn 
the  middle  of  a  big  deal  in  wheat.  But 
presently  he  brought  a  humorously  critical 
eye  to  the  table. 

The  board  was  bright  with  what  looked 
su~piriously  like  brand -new  wedding  >il\er 
and  glass  and  china.  There  was  an  art- 
^ass  canopy  shading  the  light  over  the 
tablt ,  hung  by  verdigris- brass  chains  from 
a  Uame<l  ceilinp.  The  picture  was  so 
artistic  and  delightfully  intimate  that, 
although  HoUister  was  used  to  dining  well, 
the  canned  soup  that  .Mite  ladled  hot  out 
of  a  chafing-dish  tasted  like  ambrosia. 
Her  father  ate  it  without  audible  comment, 
but  he  passed  up  the  cold  roasted  chicken 

with  a  facetious  remark: 

"  Papier-mache  1  Ltnjks  as  if  it  had  been 
varnished!" 

"Daddy!"  gasped  Alice. 

"Now,  ya«Ung  lady,  you  got  this  whole 
out6t  at  a  delicatessen,  didn't  you?  Billy, 
that  girl  has  been  putting  up  games  on  me 
since  she  was  three  years  old. " 

"It  ser\'cs  yuu  right  f«ir  inviting  yourself 
to  dine  with  me,"  laughed  Alice,  unabadied. 

"How  about  Billy?  Did  he  deserve  to 
be  pt)isonetl,  too?"  ^ 

"Oh,  BiUyl"  she  answered  airily.  "He 
knows  better  than  to  dine  with  me — at  this 
stage  of  the  game.  But  you  insisted  on 
doing  the  domestic  act.  Billy,  I've  got  a 
stiff-necked  parent.  Aren't  you  afraid  to 
belong  to  our  family?" 
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"I  could  not  perish  in  a  better  cause," 
declared  Holli.->ter,  with  his  hand  on  his 
heart.  Daddy's  appreciation  expressed  it- 
self in  a  prin. 

"Youih  is  ra>h  and  prone  (o  self-siUTifice. 
\'ou'U  be  a  year  older  next  year.  I'll  put 
you  on  now,  BiUy,  that  such  beha\ior 
in  a  woman  is  actioniable. " 

The  little  party  broke  up  rather  hilariou.siy 
over  the  coffee  that  Alice  made  to  perfection 
in  the  urn  on  the  buffet  She  cleared  the 
table  and  put  ever>'thing  scrupulously  in 
place  like  a  well-trained 
maid.  She  even  sorted  the 
silver  and  slipjied  it  into 
flannel  cases.  iloUister 
wondered  at  that,  since  it 
was  liluly  to  be  needed  for 
scrs'ing  breakfast;  and  he 
wondered  alao  at  the  per- 
fect Older  in  which  she  left 
the  drawing-room  when,  at  half-past  nine.tlioy 
started  for  a  local  train,  to  accompany  her 
father  to  the  Park  Row  Statbn.  The  old  g^- 
tleman  lectured  tht  tn  virtuously,  on  the  way, 
on  the  folly  of  late  hours.  As  for  him,  he  went 
to  bed  with  the  chickens  and  got  up  with 
tlie  cows.  Witness  his  going  to  his  berth 
now  instead  of  two  hours  later  at  train- 
time.  Holiister  listened  with  amused  toler- 
ance, but  was  puzzled  by  Alice's  curiously 
guarded  expression. 

They  delivered  her  father  over  to  a  Pull- 
man porter  and  started  back  through  the 
train-shed. 

"Keep  up  your  air  of  devotion,  Billy, 
until  we  get  outside.  Daddy  is  standing  on 
the  obaervdtion  platform  watching  us.  He's 
a  regular  'foxy  grandpa.*  When  he  looks 
guileless,  you  want  to  watch  out.  1  lx;lieve 
he  more  than  half  suspects  us  now,"  said 
Alice. 

•  "Well,  this  ought  to  convince  him.  Al- 
most it  persuades  me."  Holiister  slipped 
an  arm  round  her  for  a  second.  They  ttu*ned 
and  waved  their  hands  al  the  solitary,  pa- 
thetic-looking figure  inside  the  brass  railing, 
for  a  moment,  before  they  disap{)eared  down 
the  subway  exit. 

"He's  the  only  father  I've  got.  I  oui^lu  to 
be  kinder  to  him,"  admitted  Alice  ixnilently. 
This  was  a  new,  mate  adorable  Alice,  and 
Holiister  [)romi)tly  lost  his  head. 

"I'm  the  only  young  man  you've  got,  I 
hopel  You  ought  to  be  kinder  to  me." 

"I  intend  to  be,"  she  .said,  with  a  daz- 
ding  smile,  as  th^  emerged  into  Park  Row 


in  front  of  the  station.  "Do  you  see  the 
Logan  m«)numcnt  on  the  lake  front  ?  I 
always  wanted  to  go  up  the  steps  and  sit  on 
the  pedt  t.il  as  long  as  I  liked,  when  there 
was  no  pulii  eman  alv)ut  to  drive  me  away. 
\Vc  are  going  up  there  now  to  watch  the 
automobues  go  by  on  the  boulevard,  and 
listen  to  what  the  wild  waves  arc  saying  to 
the  breakwater;  and  there  I'll  tell  you  the 
whole  story.  Then  we  are  going  to  cjuarrel 
desperately  and  part  forever  after." 
Holiister  turned  this  over  in  his  mind 


"say,  boss,  if  there's    AVVTllIM.    THK  MATTKB 

WITH  Yor,  YOU  ouoiir  ro  no  si  imhtulvo 

FOR  IT  BKKORE  IT'S  TOO  LATE." 

a  moment  as  he  stood  smiling  down  at 
her. 

"That  isn't  the  way  fairy  stories  end,- 
Alice.  Besides,  it  takes  two  to  quaneL  " 
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If  Alice  took  alarm,  there  was  not  the 
flicker  of  an  eyelash  to  betray  her. 

"Oh,  1  can  quarrel  for  both  of  us.  You'll 
need  a  cigar  to  brace  you  up. " 

"Sweet  Alice!"  murmured  HolHster,  un 
reproved.    In  utter  content  he  turned  to  the 
cigar-booth  in  the  station  foyer  for  a  light. 
It  . .    i;  ;td  him  a  scant  half-minute.  But 
when  he  turned  bacJc  again,  Alice  was  gone. 

Andante 

Although  the  motor<ab  in  which  Alice  had 
escaped  was  just  turning  into  Michi{;an  Ave- 
nue when  he  stepped  out  of  (he  station,  and 
another  stood  near  for  the  hiring,  Hollistcr 
did  not  take  up  the  pursuit.  Alice  could 
but  resent  crass  baste  after  the  finesse  with 
which  she  had  closed  an  inromparahlc 
incident.  She  had  given  the  last  possible 
zest  to  a  feast  that  might  wdl  have  cloyed. 
An  acquiescent,  apologetic  Alice  was  less 
to  Hollistcr's  taste  than  this  gallant  pirl, 
who  riung  dust  in  his  dazzled  eyes  and  Hed 
from  his  threatened  importunities. 

He  stood  in  the  station  entrance,  smoking 
his  cigar,  and  watched  the  cab  break  the 
speed  laws,  through  the  arc -lights  and  the 
shimmering  poplars  thai  bordered  the  bou- 
levard, until  it  disappeared.  He  strolled 
after  it  slowly,  feeling  delightfully  like  one  of 
the  heroes  hi  Rot«rt  Louts  Stevenson's 
"New  Arabian  Nights."  To  jTolong  the 
sensation,  he  imagined  himself  at  tlie  be- 
ginning of  a  Tacation  (which  he  suddenly 
decided  had  long  been  due  him)  and  spend- 
ing it  right  here  in  this  dream  city,  now 
palpitating  with  potential  romance,  in  the 
pursuit  and  capture  of  the  elusive  Alice. 

It  was  a  matter  nf  not  a  little  prtrle  with 
Holli^ter  that  he  succeeded  in  behaving 
like  a  normal  human  being  in  the  morning. 
He  took  a  leisurely  bath  at  the  dubt  ate  his 
usual  breakfast,  read  the  morning  paper, 
and  called  up  the  office  to  say  that  he  had 
an  engagement  that  might  detain  him  all 
day. 

An  boiur  later  he  suddenly  paused  with 
his  thumb  on  the  bell-button  of  Flat  B, 

Winona  Apartments,  while  the  name  on  the 
letter-box  slowly  ju  ik  tratni  to  his  under- 
standing.   It  was  Howard  .^hcrwin. 

"So  this  is  where  good  old  Howard  hangs 
out!-'  Whom  did  he  mnrn' Alire  Hnl 
lister  nearly  had  heart-failure.    Then  that 
erratic  organ  jumped  back  into  place  an4 
resumed  its  peaceful  jog-trot.  *'Wby,  it 


was  Miss  Mabel  Sj)encer-Jones,  of  course; 
and  Alice  was  at  the  wedding.  So  was  I. 
She  must  be  their  guest  now,  and  they  were 
out  last  night.  What  extraordinary  luck! 
Don't  I  owe  the  happy  pair  a  postnuptial 
call?  That's  right;  that's  what  I'm  here 
for.  So  therell  be  a  formal  introduction 
to  Miss  Alice  Will-o'-the-Wisp.  Just  watch 
'Hillv'  now,  and  see  things  happen." 

He  pushed  the  button,  and  nothing  liap- 
pened  for  two  minute>.  IbjUisier  looked 
surprised,  but  he  pu>lied  it  again,  hope- 
fully. Two  minutes  later  he  looked  pained. 
The  third  tune  he  kept  a  determined  thumb 
on  the  button  until  something  did  happen. 

It  was  the  unexpiTted,  as  usual.  An 
irate  janitor,  disturbed  in  tlie  pleasing  oc- 
cupatum  of  stoking  a  hot-water  furnace  on  a 
June  morning,  poked  his  head  upthearea* 
way  outside. 

"Say,  are  you  turning  in  a  4:11  alarm?" 

"I'm  only  trying  to  get  into  this  apart- 
ment," explained  HolHster,  inoffensively, 
"The  people  don  t  seem  to  be  at  home." 

"Guessed  right  first  time,"  said  the  janitor 
with  mild  sarcasm.  "Ynu  might  guess 
again  that  you're  going  to  give  it  up  and 
go  away." 

"Wt  fl,  I  might,  and  then  again  I  might 
conclude  to  wait  here  until  some  one  comes 
back." 

The  janitor  grinned  his  appreciation. 
"You'd  wait  a  good  while.  Them  folks 
ain't  never  been  at  home. " 

" Whatl  Wxy,  I  dined  there  kst  night ! " 

Tlie  autocrat  of  the  Winona  Apartments 
looked  concerned.  "Say.  Iwss.  if  there's  any- 
thing the  matter  with  you,  you  ought  to  do 
something  for  it  before  it's  too  late. " 

Hollixter  never  argued.  "Have  a  cigar?" 
he  said  diplomatically.  He  lit  one  himself 
and  sat  down  on  the  vestibtUe  steps.  The 
janitor  condescended  to  come  up  and  sit 
down  also. 

"Sure!  About  two  for  a  quarter?  This 
is  a  good  brand  to  get  up  steam  on." 

"Rather  exi)en.sive  fuel." 

"Depends  on  how  bad  you  want  steam. 
I  can  get  it  up  in  twenty  minutes,  but  there 
have  been  times  when  it  took  half  a  day. 
No  goods  on  this  counter  for  tenants  who 
won't  loosen  up.  Sec?" 

I  see.  "  HoUister  deftly  extracted  a 
( (iin  from  hi'^  po, i:et  and  slid  it  along  the 
marble  tread  and  under  the  janitor's  hat. 
That  functionary  became  communicative. 

"Ain't  been  married  long,  them  Sherwins. 
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In  and  out  here  every 
day  for  six  weeks  U'fore 
their  wedding,  b'nin' 
their  nest,  just  like 
them  hard-workin' 
robins  over  in  the 
park." 

"Haven't  they  got 
back  vet?" 

-Nope." 

HoIIisier  had  an  in- 
spiration. "Oh!  I 
see;  expected  to  be 
gone  some  time,  so 
they  left  friends  in 
charge?" 

•*Xot  much!  Payin' 
me  to  look  out  for  sus- 
picious  characters," 
said  the  janitor,  im- 
personally. "  Say,  boss, 
was  it  a  lady  you  dined 
with?" 

"There  was  a  lady 
in  the  partv." 

"  Well,  "'soothingly, 
"don't  take  it  too 
hard.  When  you're 
with  a  lady  you  don't 
always  know  where 
you're  at.  There's 
another  building  in  the 
ne.xt  block  that's  a 
twin  .M.'iter  to  this,  the 

Winnebago  or  the  Wheatena.  Pi|)e-dream 
names  they  give  these  flatsi  You  don't  know 
whether  it's  a  Pullman  >lec[)er  or  a  new 
brand  of  breakfast  food.  You  might  trj'  the 
Winnebago  for  that  tired  feeling." 

.Arranging  with  the  janitor  to  call  him 
over  the  telephone  as  soon  as  the  .Shcrwins 
returned,  HoUistcr  went  back  to  his  rooms 
and  hunted  for  the  Jones-Shcrwin  wedding 
cards.  "M  Home  after  September  the  fif- 
teenth," he  read.  It  was  now  the  twentieth 
of  June! 

The  salt  of  life  suddenly  lost  its  savor. 
It  was  a  humid  day,  and  the  incessant  noise 
and  smoke  got  on  Hollister's  nerves.  He 
was  ready  to  adopt  a  Frenchman's  compari- 
son and  liken  the  city  of  his  affections  to 
St.  Lawrence's  gridiron.  He  smoked  seven 
cigars  in  succession  and  read  the  latest  best- 
selling  novel.  But  in  the  evening  the  justly 
celebrated  lake  breeze  came  up,  and  he  re- 
covcreo  his  philosophy. 

During  the  ne.\t  two  months  Hollister 


LET  UE  THINK  !  " 


attended  strictly  to 
business.  If  the 
nights  were  given  up 
to  dreams  that  would 
have  been  listed  at  0 
on  the  stock-market, 
no  man  saw  it  in  his 
face.  Late  in  August 
he  took  his  usual  fish- 
ing trip,  returning  to 
find  the  telephone 
message  on  his  desk: 
he  Sherwins  were 
nome. 

He  did  not  wait  for 
them  to  be  ".At 
Home."  As  he  had 
but  the  slightest  ac- 
quaintance with  the 
bride,  he  should,  in  all 
propriety,  have  called 
in  the  evening,  when 
Howard  was  likely  to 
be  in.  But,  on  reflec- 
tion, he  delil)erately 
presented  him.self  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Although 
himself  a  very  recent 
victim  of  the  tender 
passion,  Hollister's 
plight  would  e.xcite 
only  ribald  mirth  in 
Howard.  A  bride,  on 
the  contrar}',  would  be  all  sympathy  and 
di.scretion. 

Mrs.  Sherwin  floated  into  the  reception  hall 
in  a  ravishing  silk  kimono  that  was  a  revela- 
tion of  domestic  intimacy  to  a  club-hardencd 
bachelor.  She  was  a  fair,  plump,  placid 
girl,  whose  apparent  lack  of  guile  would  dis- 
arm suspicion. 

"Is  it  the  man  with  the  luggage — trunks? 
Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon!  How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Holli.ster?  I  am  .so  glad  to  Iw  back  in  a  land 
where  trunks  are  trunks.  Luggage,  indeed! " 
She  hxiked  polite  inquir}'  at  him. 

"Mrs.  Sherwin,"  he  hastened  to  e.\plain, 
as  she  led  him  into  the  drawing  room,  "I 
dare  say  you  never  noticed  me,  but  I  was 
among  those  'also  present '  at  your  wedding. " 

"Oh,  yes,  I  noticed  you.  I  still  have  eyes 
for  other  men.  Besides,  Howard  says  we  are 
to  l)c  particularly  good  friends,  so  we  might 
as  well  l)egin  now. "  She  tucked  her  volu- 
minous draperies  under  her  and  sat  down  in- 
formally on  the  piano-bench,  smiling  encour- 
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agement  at  his  evident  embarras&ment.  He 
startled  her  by  sajring: 

"I  feci  as  if  I  Ixgan  three  months  ago, 
when  I  dined  at  your  table." 

*'When  you  dined  at  my  table?  Why, 
dear  man,  I  haven't  dined  at  my  own  table 
yet." 

"1  assure  you  I  have — with  Alice." 

*«With  Alice?  Alice  who?** 

"Ah,  yes.  indeed!  .Mire  who?  That's  what 
I  should  like  to  know,  Mrs.  Sherwin. " 

"Here?  With  a  fab  unknown?  Without  a 
chaperon?  WM  a  delightful,  improper  ad- 
venture!" 

"Ha:  father  was  with  us.  Perha{»»  I 
would  hater  say  her  alleged  father,  for  as 

she  purloined  an  apartment  and  kidnapped  a 
lover,  a  father  might  easily  be  within  her  rc~ 
sources.  He  was  a  Jim  Hill,  empire-builder 
sort  of  man.    You  know  the  type. " 

A  light  came  to  Mrs.  Sherwin's  puzzled 
eyes.  "Tell  me  ail  alwut  it;  every  word. " 
She  sat  with  her  chin  in  her  palm,  listening 
with  absorbed  intere>t  to  the  story,  which 
was  brief,  for  HoUistcr  had  his  reserves  in  the 
tellittg. 

"The  little  wretch  1  She  deserves  to  be  pil- 
loried! But  she  always  was  a  good  actress," 
laughed  the  bride.  "She  was  our  'star'  at 
WdUesley.  It  seemed  to  be  perfectly  natural 
to  her — just  a  bubbling  n\  er  of  high  spirits 
and  pure  invention.  But  1  don't  know  why 
she  did  this.  She  must  have  been  in  a  des- 
perately tight  place. " 

"Who  is  she?"  l>cgged  Hollister. 

"Ah,  my  dear  sir,  it  Alice  did  not  icll  you, 
how  can  I  betray  her  ?  But  there  b  more  than 
onekind  of  fly  for  catching  trout.  To  1)e  sure, 
there  must  be  justification."  A  signihcant 
pause;  then:  "Mr.  Hollister,  are  you  in  love 
with  Alice?" 

"Oh,  Lord.  ye>'  I  throw  myself  «>n  the 
mercy  of  tlic  court.  .Mrs.  .Sherwin,  will  )uu 
help  me?" 

"Will  a  (lurk  >wim?  Ho'.vard  <iys  I'll 
never  be  happy  until  1  get  all  the  men  1  know 
into  the  same  scrape  he's  in.  No,  don't 
thank  me.  Let  me  think!"  She  wrinkled  her 
pretty  nose  charmingly,  and  planted  a  beau- 
tifully niaiiicured  iingcr  in  the  middle  of  a 
fair  forehead. 

"WhaiV  your  telephone  numlxjr?  Thank 
you.  No,  1  won't  tell  Howard  a  word !  Trot 
along,  now.  This  is  my  busy  day — unpack- 
ing trunk.s.  Keep  your  ear  to  the  receiver, 
and  I  think  you'll  hear  something  to  your  ad- 
vaiiiuge. " 


Hollisicr  lived  in  a  fever  of  expectancy  and 
impatience  for  four  days.  It  was  just  as  he 
was  leaving  the  office  at  tu  e  o'clock  on  the 
fourth  day  that  the  call  came. 

"HeUol  Is  this  Mr.  Hollister?  Yes,  this  is 
Mrs.  Sherwin.  Come  around  this  evening 
at  lialf-past  eight.  Under-fand?  Xn.  don't 
send  in  a  lord;  just  ask  ihc  maid  lor  Howard 
and  me.   No,  don't  come  a  minute  earlier! 

What's  that \'our  g;i'-)d  angr!  ?  " — a  laugh — 
"I  sup|Jose  that  compliment  is  a  crumb  from 
Alice's  table.  Thank  yuu.  Good-by.  Good 
luck!" 

Scherzo 

Exactly  on  the  minute,  a  trim  little  Dutch 
maid,  who  walked  as  if  she  still  wore  the 
wooden  shoes  of  her  native  land,  ushered 
Hollister  into  the  drawing-room  and  left  him 
in  the  dark  In  a  moment  there  was  a  quick, 
light  step  in  the  hall,  and  a  flute-like  voice  was 
making  apologies: 

I  l)eg  your  pardon.  Mrs.  Sherwin  would 
be  annoyed.  Annctj^  is  a  diamond,  but  in 
the  rough.  Where  fa  thnt  button?  Ob, 
thank  you!" 

The  light  ni-!icd,out,  blinding  her  for  a 
moment.  Then:  "Oh,  Billy!"  Alice  sank 
into  a  chair,  and  stared  at  him  in  startled 
dismay. 

"Why,  Alice!"  Hollister  simulated  a  sur- 
prise as  great  as  her  own. 
"How  do  you  come  to  be  here  asking  for 

the  Sherwins?" 

"1  was  at  thai  wedding,  you  know" — 
apologetically. 

"I  didn't  see  you  there" — with  marked 
skepticism. 

"  Didn't  you  ?  Well,  I  wasn't  there  very  long, 
so  my  offense  is  small.  .'\s  I  didn't  know  any 
one,  I  got  peevish  and  fold  Howard  I  was 
going  home.  He  called  it  his  star-spangled 
wedding.  There  were  guests  from  every 
state  in  the  Unioi'..  Were  you  one  of  the  stars, 
Alice  i*  We  revolve  in  the  same  social  orbit, 
anyhow.  We'll  be  i  )roperly  introduced  now." 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwin  have  gone  to  the 
theatre."  demurely. 

"Ahi  ■  ecslaiically.  *  How  considerate 
of  them!  If  this  is  only  a  dream,  please,  dear 
lady,  don't  wake  me  up!" 

Alice  laughed,  for  the  hrst  time,  like  the 
enchantress  of  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
night  whose  memory  had  tantalized  Hollister 
for  a  long  quarter  of  a  year;  hut  she  retreated 
the  length  of  the  room  before  the  ardor  of  his 
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eves.  Tie  [>ur-iit  d  her  relentlessly  and  drew 
up  a  chair  facing  hers.  It  was  a  strategic 
position,  for  he  had  her  neatly  cornered  in  an 
angle  between  the  piano  and  the  steam- 
radiator.  If  she  saw  his  advantage,  she 
scorned  to  notice  it. 

"What  have  you  been  doing  these  three 
months?"  he  demanded,  with  a  masculine 
directness  that  admitted  no  evasion. 

"What  should  a  perfectly  normal  young 
woman  be  doing  but  just  'sitting  in  the  sun, 
a-wishing  and  a-wishin^  for  a  nice  young 
man'?"  Her  eyes  danced  like  an  impish 
chfld's,  while  she  kept  time  xvith  her  gay  little 
head  to  the  nur-.ery  rhymf. 

"And  me  here,  wasiiug  my  sweetness," 
hesaid  plaintively.  "  Why  didn't  you  put  me 
on,  Alice?" 

"Didn't  you  get  any  of  my  wireless  mes- 
sages? There  were  limes  when  I  called  for 
help.  BiUy,  I've  been  having  a  sweet,  senti- 
mental time  actinf?  the  engaged  young  lady 
all  summer.  Daddy  never  let  up  on  me  a 
minute.  He  was  in  a  beatific  state  of  satis- 
faction.   He  took  a  violent  fan<  y  to  you. " 

"He  must  have  been  .stringing  you," 
HoUister  answered  indulgently. 

*'WeU,  1  kept  him  guessing.  I  managed 
cvcrv  now  and  then  to  let  him  come  upon  me 
holding  a  letter  and  looking  pensive.  '  Why 
don't  you  wire  'Billy  to  come  and  cheer  you 
up?'  he'd  ask.  Then  I'd  make  big,  serious 
eyes  at  him — like  this — and  answer:  'Billy's 
gui  to  imi/rk  if  he's  ever  to  go  up  against  the 
matrimonial  game  with  an  expensive  girl  like 
me. 

"No-o,  i  don't  have  to,  Alice.  I've  got  all 
the  time  there  is  for  a  girl  like  you. " 

"But,  you  see,  I  really  didn't  need  you, 
anyhow.    There  were  others." 

"There's  safety  in  numlx?rs, "  complacent- 
ly.   "  Did  you  kill  them  all  off?" 

"And  after  I  had  killed  tlu^m  all  oil.  tliere 
was  still" — tenderly  reminiscent — "Mike — 
Maloney."  It  Iwought  Hollister  up  with  a 
jolt.    He  regarded  her  warily. 

"  I  really  wouldn't  advise  you  to  tritie  with 
the  affections  of  a  man  named  Mike  Maloney, 
Alice." 

"  I  wasn't  trifling  with  him.  I  was  playtnt^ 
politics  with  Daddy.  He  has  a  forty-miie 
belt  of  woods  up  north.  That's  where  he 

lives  and  breathes  and  has  hLs  l>eing.  Mike's 
the  foreman  of  his  luml^cr  camp=  Rilh  ,  I've 
maile  Daddy  believe  for  tlirre  \  c.ir^  that  il  1 
had  to  spend  a  winter  in  lii>  n  le  little  village, 
I'd  be  driven  to  marry  Mike  before  spring. " 


"  You're  too  many  for  me,  .\lice:  you  don't 
seem  to  have  a  conscience,"  Hollister  com- 
mented cheerfully. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  have;  hut  what's  the  u^c^ 
Daddy  doesn't  need  me.  He's  acquired  the 
great  American  habit  of  living  by  hard  lal)or, 
except  in  the  summer,  when  we  go  camping. 
It'>  [irimitive,  idyllic,  up  there  then,  I  get  as 
brown  and  muscular  as  a  little  squaw. " 

'M'U  take  you  fishing  with  me  next  year, 
Alice."  Hollister  felt  as  if  his  arteries  were 
charged  with  seltzer  water. 

"Oh,  will  you?"  delightedly.  "I  know 
how  generous  that  is.  Mike  thinks  women 
are  a  nnisane  e  in  the  wixkI-,  and  Daddy  e.\- 
pecis  me  to "  stay  put '  in  one  spot.  All  Daddy 
can  think  of  for  me  is  to  get  me  married — 
tiresome  person,  who  takes  him>clf  seriously, 
preferred,  as  an  offset  to  my  levity. " 

"Pardon  a  very  personal  question,  but 
what  kind  do  you  prefer?" 

"Wliy,  where- 's  the  fun  of  l)eing  married 
unless  you  have  a  husband  you  can  tlirt 
with?" 

"(lood  Lord!  what  Imk — for  the  right 
man,"  he  added  hastily.  He  didn't  want  to 
startle  this  rare  quarr)' — yet. 

"That's  just  it!  I  told  Daddy  I  would 
marry  when  the  right  man  came  along.  But 
he  hurried — hustled  me — Billy.  He  said  if  I 
didn't  get  married  he'd  take  me  home — ^to  the 
wood^  To  make  him  easier  in  his  mind  I — 
invented — a  lover."  She  had  the  grace  to 
blush.  "  it  was  a  risky  e.vpedient,  I'll  admit, 
but  if  you  would  hu\  e  omelet  you  must  sac- 
rifi  e  egg^.  And  then,  the  right  man  was 
likely  to  come  along  any  day." 

"Sure  to!  Didn't  I  turn  up  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment?" 

"  Of  course, "  she  returned  gleefully.  "  But 
it  was  a  dose  call  when  Daddy  telegraj)hed 
mc  one  day  that  he  was  coming  the  next  to 
dine  with  me  and  meet  'Billy.'  Mrs.  Sher- 
win  had  given  me  a  latchkey,  so  I  brought 
htm  here  where  there  would  be  no  witnesses 
I  I  t  iy  I'.umiliation.  And  then  you  rang  the 
bell!    How  did  you  come  to  do  it  ?" 

"Fate,"  Hollister  answered  promptly. 
"Are  you  sorry,  Alice  i " 

".V no;  I  wouldn't  be  so  ungratefid.  You 
k>oked  like  tirst  aid  to  the  injured  to  me.  And 
didn't  ye  play  it  well?  Daddy  was  com- 
plaisant about  my  returning  to  Chicago  thi- 
fall.  A  lover  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  object 
of  abMjrbing  interest  to  a  girl,  and  he  thought 
I —simply— couldn't— li\*e— another — day— 
without  you!" 
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It  went  to  his  head  h'kc  a  complicated 
cocktail,  but  he  put  on  the  brake. 
"Sbgularc<Mncidence;  same  here." 

"Oh:"  cheerfully.  "But  we've  quarreled, 
you  know.  Nothing  would  satisfy  Daddy 
but  that  we  should  marry  in  ha^k',  to  repent — 
in  Chicago.  So  we  had  to  quarrel.  Now  be 
wants  to  take  my  poor  broken  heart  home. 
Billy,  I've  ^ot  to  the  end  of  my  ro|)e. " 

"We  might  make  up  again,"  suggested 
HolHstcr,  with  an  air  of  impersonal  interest, 

"Billy,  you're  a  dear!  That  would  answer 
for  all  winter!"  she  exclaimed  enthusiasti- 
cally. 

"It  would  have  to  answer  for' — ever,"  he  re- 
turned, catching  his  breath.  He  felt  himself 
beginning  to  let  go.  To  Alice  it  was  like  the 
snapping  of  a  twig  to  a  wood  nymph. 

"rnrcver's  a  lonp;  day,"  she  said  arrhlv. 
She  >tartod  to  >lip  pa.st  him  to  freedom,  but  he 
barred  the  way.  She  threw  back  a  glance 
over  her  shoulder  as  bright  and  direct  as  that 
of  a  friendly  child. 

«  You're  not  playing  fair,  Billy ! " 

"I'm  not  playing.  I  never  have  played. 
I've  been  up  to  mv  car?  in  !ovc  with  voti  from 
the  first  instant,  and  I  del'initely  intended  to 
many  you.  I'm  in  dead  earnest.  Don't 
make  any  mistake  about  that."  He  was 
white  to  the  lips. 

The  words  tumbled  over  one  another  Kke 
water  from  a  burst  dam.  Alire  met  his  im- 
memorial look  a  moment  gallantly,  before  her 
lashes  went  down  in  defeat.  But  she  still 
had  the  last  weafxin  of  the  Eternal  Feminine. 
It  took  just  two  biji  tears  to  reduce  Hollister's 
Spinal  column  to  the  consistency  of  a  cotton 
string. 

He  begged  her  forgiveness  if  he  was  too 
precipitate,  but  he  had  to  per-ist.  He  had 
lx:cn  in  [)ur|iatury  wiieu  he  thought  he  had 
lost  her.  (u>od  heavens'  Didn't  she  know 
it  made  him  feel  like  a  brute  to  sec  her  cry? 
Well — then — if  she  felt  that  way  about  it — 
a  long,  helpless  sigh — Hollister  was  all  in! 

When  she  had  him  properly  reduced  to  a 
pulp,  .\licc  rcrcncred.  She  threw  up  her 
head  and  laughed  excitedly,  through  scarlet, 
trembling  lips  and  flashing  tears. 

"  Other  young  men  take  their  refusal  and 
go!"  she  said  imperiously. 

"  But  you  haven't  revised  me,  Alice. "  He 
spoke  \\  itii  meek  discouragement.  She  failed 
to  see  this  jjlain.  broad  opening,  and  made 
an  utterly  irrelevant  oLservation. 

"  You're  a  very  determined  young  man.  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  you." 


Before  Hollister  could  make  the  obvious 
suggestion,  the  hall  clock  chimed  the  half 
hour  after  eleven.  AKce  started  in  alarm. 

"You  must  go  now.  The  Sherwins  may 
be  home  any  minutel  I  should  die  to  be  dis- 
covered like  this." 

"  It  wouldn't  matter  if  we  were  engaged, 
Alice.  It  demoralizes  anybody  to  get  en- 
gaged." 

She  pushed  him  into  the  ball  and  forced  his 

hat  into  his  hand. 

"Yes.  I'll  go;  but  I'm  coming  !)ack  to- 
morrow to  lake  you  out  in  an  aulomoljile. 
We'll  have  a  chauffeur,  because  I  can't  give 
my  mind  to  a  mai  liine.  But  no  chaperon, 
understand.  I'm  going  to  make  love  to  you 
all  day,  you  darling!" 

"(iood-by,"  she  whisj)ered. 

"Good-night,  not  good-by.  .\hVe,  you  are 
just  a.s  high  as  my  heart  I  What  arc  you  strug- 
gling for  ?  When  lovers  make  up,  they  always 
kiss,  like  this^and  thi5 — and  this!" 

Finale 

Mr=;.  Sherwin  wa<;  standing  on  guard  at  a 
front  window  when  Hollister  pulled  up  at  tiie 
door  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  mommg.  She 
tapped  on  the  pane  and  called  down. 

"Send  that  noisy  machine  around  the  cor- 
ner, and  come  right  up  without  ringing  the 
}>ell  "  When  became,  she  put  an  inde.x  fmgcr 
to  lu  r  lip&  and  ushered  him  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?" 

"Mr.  Hollister,"  she  said,  with  distinct  di<- 
approval,  "I'm  afraid  you  didn't  use  your 
opportunity  very  well." 

"On  the  (ontraiy,  I  assufe  you,  Mrs. 
Sherwin-  " 

"Why  did  you  leave  so  early,  then?  Did 
Alice  show  you  the  door?" 

"Ye-  T  filed  a  protest,  but  at  exactly 
eleven-forty  she  turned  me  out  into  the  cold 
world. "  Mrs.  Sherwin's  hands  went  uj  >  in  a 
gesture  that  admitted  her  inadequacy  to  the 

situation. 

"That— girl's — duplicity  is  something  ap- 
^-ing!" 

"  I  told  her  she  had  no  conscience.  What's 
she  been  doing  now  ?'* 

"We  got  home  at  midnight,  exactly,  to 
find  the  house  dark,  and  Alice  asleep,  ap- 
parently for  hours." 

"Quirk  work!  She  intimated  that  she 
didn't  intend  to  be  caught  with  the  goods." 

"You  don't  mean  that  you  proposed?" 
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"That's  m)'  best  recollection." 

"And  she  acixjUcd  you?" 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  say  that, " 
he  admitted,  reflectively,  "hut  do  I  look  like 
a  man  who  has  been  turned  down?"  Mrs. 
Sherwtn  clapped  her  hands  with  enthusiasm. 

"You  look  like  'Hail,  the  Conquering  I^ero 
Comes!'  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  can  man- 
age Alice — when  you  can  get  at  her.  At 
present  there  are  diflBculties. " 

"Has  she  nin  away  again  ?" 

"  I  am  not  to  tell.  1  have  orders  to  deny 
that  I  ever  heard  <^  such  a  young  person, 
if  anyone  inquires  for  her.  Mr.  Holli>,ter, 
Alice  came  out  of  her  room  this  morning 
gowned  for  the  street,  even  to  her  hat.  She 
wa.s  going  home.  She  lives  away  out  on  (he 
North  Shore,  with  two  dear  old  ladies,  friends 
of  her  father's,  who  are  supix)sed  to  chaperon 
her." 

Hollister  picked  up  hb  hat  and  demanded 

the  address. 

"Wait  a  minute!  At  breakfast  a  telephone 
call  came  for  her.  Her  father  was  just  in  on  a 
night  train.  She  offered  to  meet  him  down- 
town. No,  he  wouldn't  hear  of  it.  She 
stormed  at  him, refused,  pohitblank,  to  remain 
here,  begged,  even  wept  a  little  into  the  tele- 
phone. He  told  her  she  could  suit  herself, 
but  as  be  was  leaving  for  the  East  to-night,  he 
wouldn't  have  time  to  wait  for  her  anywhere, 
nor  to  go  out  to  the  North  Shore  to  see  her. " 

"Shall  I  need  a  search-warrant?*' 

Mrs.  Sherwin  waved  her  hand  compre- 
hensively. "You  can  sec  into  every  noc»k 
and  comer  from  the  hall.  An  apartment  i.>i 
as  open  to  the  public  as  a  crocodile's  counte- 
nance. The  only  private  room  in  this  one," 
significantly,  "belongs  to  the  maid." 

"Then  she  has  coaxed  Annetje?" 

"Bribed  is  the  word,  Mr.  HoUister.  Alice 
repays  my  hospitality  by  (()rru[)ting  my  ser- 
vant. She  gave  Annetje  a  beautiful,  long, 
copper-brown  automobile  veil  that  she  spent 
one  hour  matching  to  her  own  hair. " 

"  .\h ' "  Hollister  conjured  up  a  russet  vision. 
"She  needs  that  veil  when  she  goes  out  with 
me.  Weil,  I  have  a  tnnk  account,"  he 
added  recklessly.  "  Mrs.  Sherwin,  have  you 
a  list  of  your  wedding  guests  ?  It  would  be 
making  some  progre«^  to  learn  her  name. " 

"You  idyllic  young  couple!"  She  breathed 
a  long,  reminiscent  sigh,.of  whose  sympatliy 
Hollister  was  blissfully  oblivious.  His  hnger 
ran  down  the  typewritten  Int  that  she  haniud 
him,  and  stopped. 

"Away  up  in  the  Lake  Superior  r^on 


there  is  a  lumber  king  named  Hugo  Farley. 

Is  this  Miss  Farley  here,  by  any  chance  ?" 

But  Mxa.  Sherwin  had  her  fingers  in  both 
pink  ears,  and  was  gazing  at  her  own  pleasant 
reflection  in  the  console  mirror.  "I  think, 
after  all,  it's  Ukdy  to  rain.  Mr.  HoUister,'* 
she  remarked,  in  her  most  impersonal  society 
manner. 

"Would  you  mind  if  I  camped  here  until 
the  clouds  ruU  by?" 

Mrs  Sheruin  considered.  'I  couldn't 
very  well  conceal  anything  so  lar^  as  you- 
Oh,  there  is  another  private  place!"  She  led 
him  through  an  aliove  liltrary,  and  past  a  door 
paneled  with  aml>er  bull's-eyes  that  opened 
upon  a  tiny,  stone- balustraded  loggia,  sunk  in 
the  front  of  the  building  over  the  entrance 
door.  It  was  a  coign  of  vantage.  Hollister 
lit  a  cigar  and  gave  himself  up  to  distracting 
memories  and  delightful  antkipattons. 

It  was  two  hours  before  a  stout,  energetic 
man  of  sixty  turned  the  corner  as  if  he  bad 
to  catch  a  train.  Hollister  leaned  over  the 
flower-boxes  on  the  stone  ledge. 

"Come  right  up  without  ringing,  Mr. 
Farley.  I'll  let  you  in. "  In  a  few  moments 
he  had  rushed  Alice's  father  through  to  the 
loggia. 

" I  had  a  pres.sing  engagement  with  Alice," 
Hollister  explained  affably,  "  but  Alice  takes 
a  different  view  of  it,  so  I'm  on  sentinel  duty." 
Mr.  Farley  studied  him  through  narrowed 

eyelids. 

"Don't  intend  to  let  her  give  you  the  slip 

again,  eh    What  did  you  let  her  do  that  for  ?  " 

"  If  it  will  be  any  satisfaction  to  you  to 
know  it,  Mr.  Farley, "  he  answered  with  en- 
gaging candor,  "  I  have  spent  three  months 
calling  myself  all  the  fifty-seven  varieties  of 
wild  ass.  But  how  did  you  know  she  gave 
me  the  slip?" 

"My  train  didn't  leave  for  two  hours  after 
you  put  me  on  it.  That  talk  about  going  to 
Ijed  with  the  chickens  was  all  poppycock. 
When  you  dropped  down  the  subway,  I 
strolled  out  through  the  waiting-rof-im.  trailed 
you  to  your  club,  and  invested  a  dollar  in  the 
darky  at  the  door.  And  I  followed  that  in- 
f'>rmation  up.  There  isn't  mucli  you  can  tell 
rae  about  yourself  that  I  don't  know,  Hollis- 
ter." His  eyes  were  twinkling  humorously. 
"So  you  have  ju^l  found  her?  " 

"  Yes,  sir;  but  1  haven't  lost  any  time 
since. " 

"Why  is  Alice  in  hiding,  then?" 

"I  think,"  (  arcfully  weighing  his  words, 
"that  she  thinks  she  needs  time  to  consider 
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a  few  things  I  said  to  her.  I  guess  I  rushed 
matters  a  little." 

"Didn't  sign  up  with  her?" 

"Well,"  smiling,  "if  I'd  got  as  next  to  a 
man  on  a  business  proposition  as  I  got  to 
Alice,  I'd  act  on  the  supposition  that  I  had 
him."    Farley  nearly  exploded. 

"I  guess  we  can  do  business  together  all 
right.    Have  a  smoke,"  he  said  genially. 
*'  It's  a  pretty  stiff  brand  for  a  youngster, 
but  you  might  as  well  get  used  to  it.   Well " 
— he  looked  at  his  watch  with  the 
misty  eye  of  resignation,  but  he 
spoke  briskly — "1  have  to  go  on 
to  New  York  to-night.    It  would 
free  my  mind  for  serious  business 
if  I  could  leave  Alice  in  your  hands. 
She  picked  you  out  herself,  and  you 
suit  me,  so  if  you  think  it's 
safe,  we'll  just  call  .\lice's 
little  bluff." 

HoUister  brought  hLs  hand 
down  on  Farley's  with  a 
thwack  that  might  have  been 
heard  in  Alice's  retreat  in 
the  rear.    They  went  immedi- 
ately into  a  committee  of  ways 
and  means  with  Mrs.  Sherwin. 
At  the  end  of  the  session,  Mr. 
P'arley  peeled  a  bill  off  a  roll. 

"This  is  my  blowout,  Mrs. 
Sherwin.  Tell  the  caterer  lo 
throw  himself.  Sorry  you  have 
to  go,  Hollister.  (iuess  I'll  Ijor- 
row  your  buzz-wagon  and  take 
Alice  out  for  a  spin,  to  get  her 
mind  off  her  troubles.  Then  you 
will  have  a  chance  to  get  busy 
with  the  telephone,  Mrs.  Sht  r- 
win.  Better  put  up  some  money 
on  this  combination — it's  a  sure 
winner. " 

At  five  o'clock  the  ladies 
were  dressing  for  dinner,  Mrs. 
Sherwin  keeping  up  a  running 
fire  of  small  talk. 

"  Put  on  your  white  chiffon, 
Alice.  You  ought  to  dress  up 
for  your  own  father.  .And 
here's  a  half -wreath  of  white 
ribbon  rosebuds  for  your  hair. 
Sheer  magic  what  those  de- 
partment-store girls  can  do  with  a  bit  of 
ribljon!  .  .  .  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chenowith 
are  to  Ijc  here.  I  told  Howard  that  the  very 
first  people  to  dine  with  us  should  \je  the 


time  the  Ix'll 


«;or  TIIK  I.ICEXSE,  PHILIP  ?" 


miniMer  who  married  us.  .  .  .  Now 
you're  ready,  and  sweet  as — a  bride.  There's 
the  dcwr-lx"!!.  What  makes  you  jump  every 
rings,  Alice?  Who  is  it,  An- 
netjc?  Mr.  Hollister?  Alice, 
dear,  would  you  just  step  into 
the  drawing-room  and  keep 
that  inadvertent  man  going 
until  I  linish  dressing?" 

'Who  is  Mr.  Hollister?" 
doubtfully. 

"Oh,  an  old  fossil  of  a 
family  friend.  I  think  Howard 
inherited  him,  along  with  his 
great-grandmother's  cameos.  He 
means  well." 

A  moment  later  .Alice  parted 
the  draf)eries  of  the  arch.  Her 
half-uttered  cry  of  dismay  was 
^mothered  against  the  front  of 
Hoi  lister's  best  dress  coat. 

"Be  quiet,  Alice!  If  you  make 
a  noise,  some  one  will  come,  and 
then  there'll  be  a  scandal,"  he 
whispered,  laughing.  He  arrested 
ler  hand — raised  to  l)ox  his  ear — 
and  slipped  a  ring  on  the  third 
linger. 

"You  don't  want  to  get  away 
now,  do  you,  sweetheart?"  Her 
rigid  figure  suddenly  rela.\ed  to  a 
limp  submissivcness. 

The  telephone  bell  rang.  Mrs. 
Sherwin  frou-froued  to  the  closet 
at  the  rear  of  the  hall. 

"That  you,  Howard? — Yes,  the 
stage  is  set. — What!!!  Can  I  go  to 
New  York  to-night  ? — Why,  we've 
just  got  home! — You've  arranged 
to  turn  the  apartment  and  the 

maid    over    to  ? — Oh,  you 

bright  lx)y! — Be  here  in  five  min- 
utes with  the  whole  bunch? — .All 
right!  — Get  that  kiss?  Good- 
by." 

She  hung  up  the  receiver  and 
slijjpcd  noiselessly  to  the  conceal- 
ing draperies.    Hollister  smiled  at 
her  over  .Alice's  unconscious  head. 
•Mrs.  Sherwin  clasped  her 
pretty  hands  in  sjieechless 
admiration.    Then  she  as- 
sumed the  correct  attitude 
and  uttered  a  little  shriek. 
'Why,  Alice  Farley!" 

.Alice  whirled  free  and  blazed  out  her 
wrath. 
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"It's  abominable  of  you  to  be  shocked, 
MabeL   Billy  and  I  are  engaged. " 

"'Billy,'  indeed!"  with  virtuous  iiulig- 
nation.  "Hi<  name  isn't  Billy;  itV  Philip. " 
Alice  turned  her  insulted  back  on  Mrs.  Slier- 
wb  and  collapsed  into  a  chair. 

*'It'>  ju>t  a  pet  nanio  she  has  for  me,  Mrs. 
Sherwin,"  Holiister  explained,  as  if  eager  to 
placate  the  oflFendcd  pro[>rictics.  "I'm  her 
property — she  may  call  me  anything  she 
likes."  Rut  Mrs.  Shoruin  intended  to  be 
scandalized  for  all  it  was  worth. 

"I'm  surprised  at  you,  Mr.  Holiister!  She 
didn't  know  your  last  name,  either,  five 
minutes  ago.  Oh,  there's  the  bell.  I  wonder 
what  your  father  will  say,  Alice!"  With  this 
parting  shot  Mrs.  Sherwin  disappeared  to 
meet  the  confusion  of  arrival  in  tin-  liali 

"ijhe'll  tell  him  something  outrageous!  1 
didn't  know  Mabel  could  be  such  a  little  cat! 
( )h.  Billy,  what  will  Daddy  say  ?"  Mr.  Farley 
put  bis  bead  between  the  portieres,  and  this  is 
what  he  said: 

**Cot  the  license,  PhUipr' 

"Yes,  sir.    Here  is  the  fatal  dtKuracnt." 

"Oh,  all  right.  Brace  up,  Alice.  You 
really  shouldn't  try  to  play  poker  with  an  old 
hand  like  me,"  and  he  vanished. 

"2V/«  luensel"  gasped  Alice.  Holiister 
kissed  her  on  the  lips  with  laughing  assur- 
ance. A  conspiracy?  Well!  She  rounded  up 
her  stami)eded  wits  as  at  the  crack  of  a  lash. 
When  the  laughing  crowd  of  HoUister's 
friends  and  her  own  broke  into  the  drawing- 
room,  she  faced  them  with  smiling  self- 
possession.  Howard  Sherwin  made  a  rush 
for  the  two. 

"Hillo.  Phil:  StiU  up  to  your  old  college 
trick  1)1  >liding  to  base.  We!!,  here  I  am,  in 
time  to  do  the  last  sad  othce  lor  a  friend. 
Better  give  me  that  ring;  you're  so  nervous 
you  mij^^ht  drop  it.  Mabel,  step  nntnd  there 
and  support  the  blushing  bride.  Mr.  Farley, 
if  you  don't  look  out,  the  bride  will  ^ve  ber- 
seuaway.  AH  ready?  Now,  give 'em  the  life 
sentence.  Doctor. " 

As  the  Ideals  of  laughicr  and  scrambling 
for  places  were  hushed  by  the  clergyman's 
ujilifteJ  hand,  some  one  in  the  next  anarf- 
menl  struck  the  opening  bars  of  "Oh, 
Promise  Me"  on  a  pian<da.  And  for  the 
wedding-march  to  the  dining-room,  Annet  j€ 


patiently  banged  the  Chinese  gong  in  the  hall. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  before  the  bride's  cake 
was  cut,  the  last  cork  popped,  and  the  last 
witticism  e.xpired  in  laughter.  The  cliief 
guests  departed  on  a  journey,  leaving  the 
happy  pair  b  the  apartment  for  the  honey- 
moon Howard  emptii  d  a  hatful  of  rice  over 
them,  and  fled  to  a  waiting  carriage. 

When  the  door  was  shut  and  they  stood 
under  the  soft  rose  light  of  the  hall  lantern, 
Holiister  waited  with  an  air  of  conscious  ex- 
pectancy. 

"Fair  lady,  if  you  were  thinking  of  doing 

something  pleasing  to  your  lord,  you  might 
repeat  that  imitation  of  a  l)cautiful  girl  in 
love  with  a  fine  young  man." 

But  l^efore  he  finished  Alice  was  regarding 
him  with  piquant  reproach  over  the  top  of  a 
high-backed  chair  in  the  drawing-room, 

"An  artiste  never  repeats  herself."  He 
considered  a  moment. 

"Then,  for  second  choice,  you  might  do  a 
turn  in  *The  Reformed  Cixjuette."* 

"Alas!"— with  an  inimitable  gesture  of 
French  comedy — "that  is  not  in  my  reper- 
toire." He  une.xjxrctcdiy  executed  a  flank 
movement  and  held  her  at  arm's  length. 

"Mr>  Pliilip  Holiister,  in  your  mad  haste 
to  commit  matrimony  you  overlooked  one 
little  detail:  Am  I  the  right  man?" 

Alice  looked  up  throutjli  her  eyelashes  and 
blushed  to  her  hair.  Holli>ter  laughed  a  little 
deliriously,  pinioned  her  arms,  and  lilted  her 
chin. 

"Since  when?"  he  asked  with  soft  insist- 
ence.  Alice  was  suspiciously  submissive. 

"  You  won't  be  conceited  about  it  nor  throw 
It  up  to  me,  ever?" 

"Oh,  won't  I?"  Holli-ter  threw  caution 
to  the  winds,  "Wasn't  it  the  very  tirst— in- 
stant— sweet— witch?"  be  demanded,  punc- 
tuating the  question  in  judiciously  selected 
spots. 

A  sigh  as  of  resignation  to  the  inevitable. 

"The  very  fir>t  instant — "  She  slipped  free, 
flushed,  disheveled  as  to  hair,  alluring,  poised 
for  instant  flight,  and  blowing  frivolous  kisses 
to  him  between  mocking  laughs. 

"The  very  tirst  instant — that  I  saw  /?//i'v 
As  for  you,  Mr.  Holiister —   O-o-ohl  don't 
crush  me — quite— please!  Yes— oh— 
Pha,  darl  " 
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MEBBE  I'm  wrong,  but  I'd  rut  her  be 
able  to  think  fast  than  to  run  a  hun- 
durd  in  ten  flat,"  said  Limpy  Hawes 
meditatively,  one  day  in  Louisville,  as  we  sat 
swinging  our  heels  fmm  the  top  of  the  monkey- 
wagon  because  a  midday  downpour  was  flood- 
ing the  low  lot  on  which  the  animal  tent  was 
pitched.  '  Another  man  thunk  fast  enough 
to  ladle  himself  out  of  a  Mulligan  stew-pot 
onct.  He  would  'a'  l)ecn  frickyseed  and  for- 
gotten if  he  hadn't  had  a  high -geared  brain, 
and  I  git  to  wishin'  sometimes  I  had  a  little 
more  edgecashun  in  my  nut  and  a  little  less 
eye-blackenin'  up  my  sleeve.  Honest,  my 
boy,  if  I  hadn' '  a '  been  and  seen  and  done  as 
much  as  I  have,  I  really  wouldn'  have  sense 
enough  to  know  I  hain't  a  real  smart  man." 

He  relapsed  into  a  tantalizing  silence.  I 
had  thought  he  was  beginning  one  of  his 
surpassing  tales,  but  he  vouchsafed  nothing 
further,  and  a  half  hour  later  I  had  given  up 
hope,  when  he  suddenly  threw  out  his  quid, 
pulled  his  slouch  hat  orer  his  eyes,  and  I  knew 
all  was  well.    The  yam  was  ready. 

"That  feller  Doogan-Dhugann  was  sar- 
tinly  a  queer  streak  of  weather.  I'm  surprised 
he  was  willin'  to  use  the  same  alphybet  other 
people  do.  He  trained  hisself  to  be  left- 
handed,  he's  so  contrar}-,  and  I  bet  he'd  have 
et  with  his  ear  if  he  could.  You  never  was 
able  to  tell  what  he  was  thinkin'  about,  and 
you  was  gener'ly  lucky  if  you  never  found  out. 
He  knowcd  about  all  that  six  colleges  could 
pump  into  him,  and  he  could  do  anythin',  or 
make  anythin',  with  his  hands  he  could  think 
of,  like  that  sca-sarpent  and  that  autymatic 
god  I  told  you  about.  And  top  of  it  all,  the 
terrers  of  death  seemed  to  tickle  him  inside 
some  place.  He  just  loved  to  play  ring- 
around-a-rosy  with  his  flnish.  But  he  got  a 
fun  dose  this  time,  I  tell  ye.  I  got  alx)ut 
three  doses.    There  ain't  been  but  our  hunt 


for  the  gentle  Sizzybow.  and  if  there'.s  another 
of  the  like,  to  change  the  words  of  the  hvmn 
feller: 

"  •  When  the  m\l  is  t  alli-d  out  wnder, 
ril  not  be  there.' 

"Ve  see,  a  bunch  of  onthihkin'  Buflfalcr 
citizens  put  up  a  lot  o'  money  for  .some  old 
plantation  promotin*  mish'nan-  to  bring  a 
real  section  of  West  Africa  to  the  Pan- 
.\merickan  Axpo.sishun  Midway,  and  the  old 
fever-rack  fetched  some  mighty  strange 
clumps  of  life  out  of  that  mighty  .strange 
countn-.  Doogan-Dhugann  with  his  eckally 
strange  idees  was  jot  drawed  to  the  spot. 
The  Old  Man  sent  him  and  Doc  Smith  to  see 
if  they  was  anythin'  from  Fred  Cummins's 
Injuns  on  one  end  to  the  Eskimos  on 
t'other  that  we  wanted  for  the  show.  They 
picked  up  .some  little  acts  that  they  .signed, 
and  .some  they  bought,  but  both  was  jest 
bustin'  over  somethin'  else  Doog  had  run 
into. 

"Think  I  told  you  Dt>og  talked  all  kinds  of 
gabs,  and  he'd  hooked  u|)  in  this  African 
village  with  a  black  Knw)  sailor  chief  who'd 
been  a  kind  of  a  pirate  and  a  .slave-hunter  all 
around  that  cave-in  you  .see  in  the  map  of  the 
west  coast.  Well,  this  dingy  thug  told  Doog 
that  in  the  goriller  countr)-  south  of  the 
Ogaway  River  there  was  dwarfs  and  giants 
that  talked  to  the  monkeys,  and  there 
was  one  awful  big  goriller  that  ever\body 
knowed  about,  that  was  tamed  and  was  like 
a  spring  lamb  minus  mint  sass,  he  was  that 
gentle  and  sociable.  Ever>body  in  that 
countr)  knowed  him  as  the  Sizzybow. 

"Says  Doog:  'Say  what  they  please,  there's 
no  genywine  goriller  in  captivity.  Let's  get 
that  one  and  a  nigger  familv  to  chat  with 
him.' 

•  Danvin  Done  to  a  Drcan,-  Drab  I  Won- 
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der  of  the  Wilderness — '  beguis  Doc  Smith, 
too  axdted  to  wait. 

** ' 'Nuff  said.  Great!  Gnat!'  says  the  Old 
Man,  and  his  eye  lit  on  me.  I  purtended  not 
to  be  listcnin'  and  tried  to  sneak  along  to  the 
canteen  coacli,  because  I  saw  my  old  fiiends 
Tnni!)k'  and  Axritemcnt  h'ftin'  thoir  frowsly 
heads  over  the  horizon  of  the  future,  and  they 
was  makin'  faces  at  me.  'Tvrain't  no  use. 
Before  I  gits,  the  <]oor  sh^  the  Old  Man 
ydls: 

"*Hey,  Limpy!  Come  back!  See  here! 
Put  Early  Jim  Butts  to  runnin'  the  critters, 
'cause  you're  Ixiss  of  a  new  and  entertainin' 
job.  Here's  a  good  wad  of  the  root  of  all  evil 
legislation.  You  and  Doog  and  Hans  Myer 
start  fur  New  Yoric  tennoirer,  ship  down  to 
the  (fulf  of  Guiney,  and  bring  back  this  here 
Sizzylmw.* 

"By  gosh  a'mighty,  I  feh  bad.  1  know 
Africy  is  poin'  in  git  me  vit.  Rut  T  didn'  sav 
nothin',  and  went  down-town  and  bought  me 
s  couple  o'  collars  and  a  hand-satchel  to  pack 

up  in. 

"When  we  gits  to  New  York,  \\c  ha>  three 
days  till  a  steamer  sails  for  England,  and  Doog 
says  that  scein'  as  how  the  Sixisybow  might 
not  be  jest  as  refincfl  and  delicate  a  gentleman 
as  the  perspectus  called  for,  we  better  take 
along  a  good  stecl-rod  cage  six  by  stx-and- 
three.  Sio  we  orders  it  made  in  a  rush  and 
sees  her  put  on  board,  all  boxed  in  a  new 
smoi»th  pine  ca.se  jest  like  a  big  pianner-box. 

"  Off  we  goes  to  Liverpool,  and  then  down 
to  tlie  CidUl  C'lKist,  where  \vc  had  to  take  a 
dinky  little  steamer  over  to  Cape  Lopez. 
Mebbe  you  won't  believe  it,  but  she  was  so 
old,  so  rotten,  and  so  dirty,  they  wouldn'  'a' 
used  her  to  carr^-  a.xcursions  on  rotjnd  New 
York.  .\s  it  got  hotter,  we  got  kinda  less 
boiling  over  with  an.xiety  fer  work,  and  Hans 
Myer  says,  a<  he  looks  at  the  box  containin' 
that  cage  that  we  had  got  to  lug  along,  now 
resting  on  the  fore  hatch  it  was,  lashed  tight: 

**  *By  Yiminny,  Limby,'  says  he,  *dot  boxes 
look  like  he  been  growin'  since  we  come 
away,  yes?' 

"TWnkin'  of  the  tussle  we  was  goin'  to 
have  prtiiu'  it  up  country,  it  sartinly  looked 
about  a  foot  bigger  each  way  to  me,  too.  Tak' 
m*  oath,  if  I'd  'a'  knowed  just  what  that 
tussle  was  a-goin'  to  end  in,  I'd  'a' Swum  out 
fer  St.  Thomas  ripht  then  and  there, a-singin' 
the  Portygcc/c  hymn. 

"There  was  a  Canadian  Frenchman  goin' 
to  Ma\ambo  along  wifli  us,  IIu  uas  ^omc 
kind  of  trader.    Prob'ly  hymn-books,  beads. 


and  licker.  The  day  we  come  in  sight  of 
Lopez,  and  seen  the  mountains  liftin'  up  back 
of  them  mangrove  swamps,  Hans  Myer  WAS 
talkin'  to  him.  arnl  then  he  come  to  me  with 
his  chin  a-trcmblin'  and  his  eyes  all  wet. 

" '  Limby,  dose  Vrench  yentksmans  says  dot 
he  knows  I  was  a  reg'lar  goner.* 

"'Don't  say?'  says  I. 

"'Ach,  Limby,  ht  says  dem  hills  ain*t  no 
nice  place  to  go  in  over  up.* 

"'Why?'  saw  I. 

"'Up  by  der  north  is  dey  Fans  mil  dey 
sharp  spears.* 

"•Um— hah"  savs  I. 

"'Yes,  und  back  behind  beyond  is  dey 
Nyam-Nyam  chiantzes  mit  dey  great  big 

cl(H»bs.' 

"'That  so?'  says  1. 

*"  L'nd  down  artuind  vere  ve  gotta  go  in  dey 
front  is  dey  Obongps  mit  dey  teeny  pizcnt 
arr's  und  day  big  cooking-pots.' 

"'Yes?' 

"'Limby,  lissen  by  me,  Limby,  he  says  dey 
shoots  a  vite  mans  und  den  gp  hy  CO^Hgs 

him  in  dry  pots." 

"'What  the  heck  about  it.-"  says  L 

"'Den  he  comes  by  bdng  eats.  Oh-yaw- 
umpf-ahoo:" 

"'.\w,  shut  up,'  says  L  'Course  they  is 
savages.  But  you're  safer  than  in  Bridge- 
port. They  ain't  cultivated  up  to  imported 
Dutch  sas«aj:es  vit.  Hans,'  says  I. 

"Then  I  walked  away,  kaviu'  liiin  to  ligger 
it  out. 

"Tliero  warn't  no  trouble  gittin'  landed  on 
shore,  axcept  I  kinda  had  to  pry  the  Dutch- 
man away  from  the  ship.   If  they'd  'a'  been 

six  of  us,  they  wouldn'  'a'  been  enough  shore 
to  land  on  that  wasn'  knee  deep  in  sea  mud, 
but  bcin'  only  three,  we  lit  on  lerry-fcrmy  in 
the  eariy  mornin',  and  the  settin'  sun  seen  a 
dtju; out  fleet  poin'  up  the  Ogoway  with  the 
tide,  the  cage-bo.x  and  Doog's  chist  'crosi  two 
of  them  dang  little  skiffts,  and  about  forty 
niggers  in  charge. 

"They  was  in  t'.vfi  sizes,  one  hunch  as  big 
as  Zulus,  reg'lar  whopiJcrs,  Perfccto  !Maduros, 
and  t'other  didn'  have  a  man  in  the  crew 
that  weighed  a  hundred  pounds.  Diplomatic 
Ciaros,  they  was.  They  had  an  awful  row 
which  bunch  would  take  us  up  stream,  and 
wa5  jest  alxiut  to  argy  the  matter  with  any- 
thin'  they  happened  to  be  camin'  when 
Doog)-  jibjabbed  a  bargain  with  'em  to  git  us 
to  high  ground  on  a  kind  of  parmershi[)  plan. 

"Hc-ides  the  c  age-box,  Hans  and  me  had  a 
satchel  apiece,  and  Doog  had  that  chist  be 
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had  all  his  tinkerin'  things  in.  By  gosh 
a'mighty,  he'd  tinker  with  the  climate  if  he 
could.  I  bet  he  starts  mendin'  the  hinges  of 
the  Golden  Gate  the  first  day  he's  inside. 

"That  night  we  camped  on  a  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  water,  and  all  we  had  to  do  was 
to  look  over  the  aidge  any  time  after  dark, 
an'  we'd  see  green  eyes  a-shinin',  an'  hear 
some  hungr>'  critter  splashin'  round. 

"'Twarn't  so  hot  with  the  sea-wind  blowin' 
that  night,  but  in  the  momin'  the  old  sun  jest 
natchellv  reached  down  and  kicked  ye  in  the 
neck.  Hot  ?  The  devil  would  'a'  built  hell 
there  if  he  could  'a'  bluffed  off  the  'skeeters. 


that  I  was  sittin*  against.  Tell  ye,  I  wasn' 
feclin' jest  the  most  unconsamed.  That  night 
two  of  them,  a  big  one  and  a  little  one,  dropped 
out  o'  sight,  and  the  next  momin'  Doog  come 
to  me  and  he  says: 

*"Say,  Limpy,  these  niggers  all  been  sayin' 
that  the  Sizzybow  don't  live  in  this  countr)', 
but  I  think  they  lie.  Now  the  river-boss  of 
one  gang  says  he  calls  to  mind  that  the 
river  that  joins  this  one  a  little  further  up 
runs  to  the  countr}-  where  he  thinks  the 
Sizzybow  is.  The  two  gangs  have  got  some 
kind  of  a  bargain  between  them,  but  I 
reckon  we'll  turn  off  there  where  he  says.' 


They  was  so  thick  the  ground  was  kivered 
with  them  that'd  bumped  into  the  trees  and 
fell  down.  The  equator's  right  anjund  there 
some  place.  Hct  I  could  'a'  baked  a  pie  on 
it  if  I  hadn'  been  too  durn  bu.sy  keepin'  the 
bugs  and  ants  from  crawlin'  over  me. 

"All  them  niggers  had  tried  to  make  open 
work  out  of  their  hides,  and  some  of  them 
looked  like  black  hand-embroiderin'  done 
under  grease.  One  set  had  their  teeth  filed 
into  curlycues,  and  t'other  had  ever)'  other 
one  missin',  and  them  that  was  left  filed  sharp 
as  needles. 

"Second  day  up  the  river,  we  was  restin' 
in  the  shade  durin'  the  middle  o'  the  day, 
when  I  woke  up  out  of  a  doze.  One  of  them 
little  saw-teeth  niggers  had  jest  taken  a  feel  of 
my  arm,  reachin'  around  a  bread-fruit  tree 


'"AH  right,'  says  I.  *His  guess  is  as  good 
as  mine.' 

"Second  day  after  that,  we  come  to  a  rapid 
with  a  big  po<il  below  it,  and  without  an  aye, 
yes,  or  no  to  us,  the  walkin'  delegate  of  them 
niggers  steers  for  the  left  shore  of  the  pool. 
Just  then  I  hears  a  sound  I'd  heard  Iwfore — 
a  lump-In tii p-l u m -I u m -I u m -tu m -I u m -I unipf 

"' V'ot  is  dem  noi.ses,  Limby?'  says  Hans. 

"'Them  is  rawhides  pulled  tight  over 
gourds  bein'  beat  by  some  gentlemen  on 
shore  to  git  themselves  axcited,'  says  I,  feelin' 
that  wisht-I-was-goin'-t'other-way  s{)erit  in 
me.  When  we  got  clo.ser,  Hans  says,  tickled 
to  death: 

"'Ah,  g'wani  You  make  fun  by  me, 
Limby.  Dem  is  trrums.  Haw-haw-haw! 
Dey  is  a  moosic  band  up  in  der  bush.' 
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"'I  hope  you'll  like  the  tunes  they  play/ 
says  I. 

"The  minute  we  touched  shore,  the  bush 

jest  pop}>ed  open  with  niggers  that  riz  up 
like  a  bunch  of  bromo-seitzer,  and  all  .sizes 
they  was.  The  little  ones  had  fistfuls  of 
pizencd  arrows,  and  the  big  ones  was  carry- 
in'  spears  with  blades  as  big  as  your  two 
hands  and  dubs  the  dze  of  w^goiMongues, 
jest  to  show  how  cheerful  and  lovin',  s\  mp'- 
thetic  and  welcomin'  they  was  to  funin 
visitors. 

"Front  ot  the  bunch  was  the  two  niggers 

that  had  left  us  down  river,  and  they  was 
Hankin'  a  big  old  feller  that  wore  a  purty 
little  Paris  model  toque  made  out  of  a  hand- 
painted  dead  man\s  face  with  mussel-shell 
eves,  trimmed  with  a  Africy  tiger-cat's  head 
on  one  side  and  a  wild  pig's  on  t'other. 
His  hide  was  peppered  so  full  of  holes  tluit  Ik 
looked  like  home  m;!ilo  crowslKn-  work.  He 
was  boss,  it  was  plain  to  see,  and  he  welcomed 
us  to  his  city  with  three  grunts,  two  bounces, 
and  a  coon-dog  howl. 

'"Tr>'  one  of  your  college  yells  on  him,' 
isays  I  to  Doogy,  but,  by  gosh  a'mighty,  be- 
fore we  could  do  an>thin'  really  perlite  and 
resjiondin'.  tlu  m  niggers  just  assembled  with 
us,  and  beture  wc  knowed  it,  we  was  headed 
inshore  away  from  the  river,  a  bunch  of 
niggers  to  each  white  man,  Doog  Ixin*  last  in 
line,  and  twenty  bucks  totin'  the  cage-box 
behind.  A-Ieadin*  the 
mern,"  party  was  the 
old  Human  Tidy.  Tak' 
m'  oath,  I  felt  mighty 
fretful. 

".And  I  reckon  I  felt 
worse  when  they  begun 
to  siqg  *Mar-a-roo- 
umph'a-bah-unk-utik- 
unk-voii!  Yfl-dH  You:'!/ 


Bas-a 


wce-ee-ee. 


with 


the  drums  goin'  tumf- 

a  -  turn p  -  a- tiimfh-a^ump 
all  around  us. 
.  "Says  Hans:  <Ve  get 
a  pig  recepshuns.  Dey 
is  ^ad  ve  earned.' 

"•Ileluva  .sight  glad- 
der *n  /am,'  says  I. 

"I  never  hear  such 
bad  moosics, '  says  Hans. 

"Says  I: 'Likely  »tauff 
y«>u  never  will  agin — 
after  supper-time.' 

"We  didn't  have  fur 


'DOSE   VRKNCH    VF^■Tt.KM.^^•S   SA\-s    DOT  I 
WAS  A  REO'LAR  cones.'" 


to  go  till  we  come  to  a  town  up  on  the  hill — 
hundreds  of  basin-«haped  huts  upside  down, 
made  of  lon^:  ^^rass,  with  ahole  to  crawl  inside 
of — and  Ininchesof  wimminand  little  snidtew 
standin'  outside  along  the  main  street. 

"One  half  the  town  was  on  one  side  of 
the  hill  and  t'other  half  on  t'other.  The 
parade  was  kind  o'  stiingin'  out  when  we  got 
there,  and  the  bunches  Hans  and  me  were 
in  got  over  and  out  of  sight  of  Doog  and 
the  cage-box.  I  was  lookin'  back  kind  o' 
an.\.shu.>  when  ail  to  once  1  hears  a  screamin': 
Hey,  let  go  mine  leg.  You  pum!  You 
dond't  d<irr  hit  me  mitt  dot  doob.  Hellupl 
Hellup!   Ach,  Limby!' 

"I  looks  around  jest  in  time  to  observe 
Hans  bein'  chucked  head  first  into  a  cage 
made  out  of  .straight  saplin's,  with  plenty  of 
air  s]>ace  like  a  dog-crate,  and  before  I  could 
make  a  move  /  was  grabbed  by  about  twenty 
of  them  l)ig  bucks  and  landed  in  another  coop 
a  hundred  feet  further  on.  The  big  fellers 
done  h;  all  the  little  fdlers  had  faded  away, 
which  'peared  funny.  I  put  a  line  of  ter- 
baccer  juice  in  one  feller's  eye,  thumbed 
another  one's  nose  around  to  where  his  ear 
usually  hung  out,  and  heeled  one  other  one 
till  he  had  a  dent  in  his  chest  like  as  if  he'd 
rid  on  the  B.  &:  O.  onct  too  often.  But  it 
didn'  do  no  good.  No  star  player  can  beat 
good  team  work.  In  eight  onds  I  was  in 
my  little  coop,  beyond  the  temtayshuns  of  this 

nnful  world,  and  sar- 
tinly  in  no  danger  of 
walkin'  myself  to  death. 

"Up  the  avcnoo  was 
a  poorunfortinit  critter- 
walloper  by  the  name 
of  Myer,  bellerin'  like 
heck.  He  was  doin'  it  hi 
Dutch,  and  it  was  hard 
on  the  ner\'es  of  anybody 
that  was  thinkin'  about 
t'other  bank  o'  the  Jor- 
dan and  git  tin'  ready  to 
play  hot-country  head- 
fine  to  a  special  bill-o'- 
farc.  Anyhow,  the  rum- 
pus he  was  makin' 
drawed  the  crowd 
around  him,  and  they 
left  me  alone.  Well,  sir, 
Hans  howled  so  that  the 
chief  himaelf  come  along. 
'Peared  tome  for  a  min- 
nit  like  he  was  goin'  to 
ca'm  the  mourner  with- 
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a  club.    S'pose  he  was  afraid  Hans  might  Hans,  1  was  settin'  on  the  ground  watchin' 

wear  off  some  of  his  appetizin'  fat.    Hans  the  kids  makin'  faces  at  me,  when  she  come 

thought  the  cook  was  makin'  the  last  call  for  along  agin.    I  sprung  a  word  or  two  on  her 

supf>er  in  the  dinin'-car,  and  leaked  a  stream  and  she  ketched  right  on.    I  give  her  two 


of  Low  Dutch  woe  that 
was  pityus.  An' fin'lly  the 
old  Human  Tidy  makes 
all  the  gang  clear  out,  and 
they  goes  trapsin'  over  the 
hill  to  tantalize  Doog,  I 
s'posed,  wherever  they'd 
shut  him  up. 

"Now  ye  see,  my  boy, 
no  bunch  o'  trouble  ain't 
so  bad  that  it  can't  git 
worse.  I  'lowed,  as  the 
hymn  feller  says,  that  I 
was  lookin' 

"  '  On  the  last  declinin'  sun 
That  marks  my  final  arthly 
day,' 


when  I  put  my  hand  in 
the  hip  p(x:ket  of  my 
britches  and  found  I  didn' 
have  one  good-sized  chaw 
0/  lerbaccer. 

"Just  then  a  nigger 
woman  that  dfdn'  have  on  'nuff  duds  to 
tuck  a  handkerchief  into,  come  along  and 
shoved  a  gourd  of  boiled  rice  and  goat's 
meat  in  at  me.  I  didn'  have  sperit  cnutT  to 
tech  it.  But  as  she  santcred  around  waitin' 
for  the  gourd,  she  kep'  singin'  over  and  over 
somethin'  I  knowed,  and  all  to  onct  I  ketched 
on  to  what  it  was, 

"  '  Hi-la  kit,  koo-koo-la,  teck-a-to 
Ta-kay-mf,  oh-lo-see  laka-bah!' 

"By  heck,  I  o|)ens  up  with  the  silver}' 
tenor  that  I  used  in  the  DobbersviUe  choir 
the  time  I  kep'  store  and  |)ost-ofl5ce  in 
MLssoury: 

"  '  There's  a  land  that  U  fairer  than  day. 
And  by  jaith  wc  ran  see  it  afar.' 

There'd  been  mish'naries  around  there!  I 
bet  they  didn'  last  long.  The  nigger  woman 
laded  and  laffed,  and  she  give  me  an  idee.  I 
thunk  it  over  and  over  l>efore  I  went  to  sleep. 
Them  nigger  tribes  never  has  more'n  two  'r 
three  hundred  words  of  talk,  and  I  'lowed 
they  was  put  together  on  the  west  coast  same 
as  the  east.  Mebbe  I  could  pull  cnuff  to- 
gether to  git  her  to  go  swipe  my  pajxirs  of 
terbaccer  out  of  my  satchel,  wherever  it  was. 
The  next  momm',  after  yellin'  up  the  pike  to 


SHE  COME  BACK  PLEASED  TO  PIECES 
WITU  UEKSELr." 


bone  collar-buttons  and 
a  vest-buckle,  and  we  got 
quite  thick.  She  stayed 
there  all  momin'  tellin' 
me  the  names  of  things, 
and  sung  me  a  couple 
more  hymns  she  knowed, 
and,  tak' m'  oath,  in  two 
days  I  was  sail  in'  right 
along  in  home  talk.  Then 
I  showed  her  the  tin-foil 
paper  out  o'  which  all  my 
fine-cut  was  gone  by  then, 
and  beseeched  her  to  go 
fetch  the  other  papers. 
I  give  her  the  tin-foil  and 
my  blue  susjjenders.  By 
the  jumps-o*-Juno,  she 
come  back  the  next  mom- 
in' pleased  to  pieces  wjth 
herself,  wearin'  the  sus- 
jienders  in  a  fresco  round 
her  middle,  and  handed 
me  two  more  tin -foil 
pa{x?rs  empty  and  all  smoothed  out  flat. 
Tak' m'  oath,  I  purt'  near  cried. 

"  Also  I  was  clost  to  crazy  answerin'  the  fool 
questions  Hans  kep'  yellin'  at  me  forty  times 
a  day — '  Vas  I  dedt  yet?  Do  dey  make  him 
first  into  soups  or  spare-ribs?  Do  dey  c(X)k 
him  und  den  kill  him?  Vas  dey  vaitin'  for  a 
pig  Sunday  dinner?'  and  so  on, 

"I  asked  the  nigger  woman  about  the 
Sizzybow,  about  Doog,  the  cage-box,  etc., 
and  she  'peared  skeered  to  tell  me  anythin'; 
when  she  didn'  wanta  .say,  .she  purt  ended 
she  couldn'  onderstan'.  Anyhow,  she  let  me 
know  that  there  wasn'  enutT  to  go  around — 
they  must  fix  up  the  white  meat  with  a  little 
dark,  and  I  felt  some  better.  It  seemed 
mighty  funny  too,  that  the  whole  dang  town, 
axcept  this  woman  and  some  kids,  hung 
around  on  t'other  side  of  the  hill  all  the 
time  they  was  awake.  I  heard  a  lot  of 
knockin'  and  poundin'  one  day,  and  one 
even  in'  a  whole  dum  jiercession  of  niggers 
come  bv.  One  of  the  old  Human  Tidv's 
main  fightin'  men  come  by  with  a  new  jump- 
in'-jack  whittled  out  of  green  wood  and 
marked  with  a  colored  pencil,  and  a  dwarf 
nigger  in  trouble  'peared  to  be  a  pris'ncr. 
They  dum{>cd  him  into  a  cage  right  acrost 
between  me  and  Hans  on  t'other  side  of 
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the  \nke.  The  man  that  haH  the  inmpin'-jack 
was  pullin'  the  string  uuii  ail  ilie  whole 
crowd  of  his  niggers  jest  a-fightin'  to  watch 
him,  laffin'  thcir<clvcs  to  death.  I  reckoned 
they'd  caught  the  dwarf  and  took  the  jack 
away  from  him,  and  so  I  fcnowed  Doog  was 
up  to  somethin'. 

"That  same  day  I  first  seen  somethin'  else 
new  the  little  nigger  in  the  cage  kept  doin', 
a  kind  of  hoppity  step,  leanin' backwards  and 
liummin*  somcliiin'.  The  next  day  it  was 
worse.  It  'peared  kind  u'  familiar  and  it  had 
me  guessin'.  The  next  evenin'  a  bunch  of 
niggers  come  over  the  hill  and  dumped  three 
more  little  ones  in  the  cage,  and  they  begun 
doin'  thai  funny  movement  right  away. 

'"Hey,  Limby,  vat  kind  of  a  tanz  is  dose 
plack  iilfkahs  makin'  yet?'  yells  Hans. 

"It  bust  on  me  all  to  onct.  Dance? 
Sure!  They  was  cake^walkin*! 

"'I  knows  dot  moosic  dey  vas  tryin*  to 
make.'  says  Hans, 

"'What  is  it?'  says  I. 

'"I  can't  sav  it,'  says  Hans. 

•"Why?'  says  I. 

'"I  haf  forgot  it,'  says  that  beautiful 
bologny-bead. 

"T  was  ]iurt'  near  crazy  for  a  chew  by  now, 
and  the  nigger  woman  acted  like  she  was 
goin'  to  cry  when  I  pestered  her  about  ft. 
But  the  morning  after  we  kctched  on  to  the 
c.Tke-walk,  a  big  buck  come  by  with  one  of 
my  papers  o'  line-cut  hung  round  his  neck  by 
a  string,  like  a  locket.  I  guess  I  hollered 
some. 

'"Now  dey  is  killing  Limby  alretty/  Hans 
begins  to  yeu. 

"I  shut  Wm  up,  and  jest  then  my  nigger 
woman  come  with  breakfast,  and  I  ^howcd 
tlie  lobacvo  man  to  her,  and  in  two  minutes 
I'd  traded  my  toothpick  and  a  horseshoe 
nail  for  the  fine-cut,  and  drawed  back  into  a 
comer. 

"Afterwards,  as  T  'us  settin*  there,  Hans 
calls  down : 

"'Hey,  Limby,  1  have  remembered  dot 

moo.sic' 

"What  is  it?'  saj-s  I. 

" '  I  can't  say  der  name  of  it  yit,'  says  Hans. 

"'Aw,  shticks,'  says  I. 

"'You  chust  vait,  I  tells  you  dot  moosic 
soon,'  says  Hans. 

"Well,  .sir,  1  reckon  I  must  'a'  .slep'  purty 
sound  that  night,  for  the  goin's-on  that  must 
have  happened  ))cfoire  ntomin'  all  got  by  me. 
The  first  thing  I  seen  was  a  piece  of  pine 
board,  real  American  pine  board,  a-layin' 


bang  in  front  o'  my  cage,  and  on  it  a  bit  of 
wrappin'  muslin.  Some  nigger  had  been 
trimmm'  and  car\'in'  up  the  board,  but  they 
was  a  '^tcnril  left  on  the  muslin,  'ROCCO 
Paiacci,  Pianos,  New  York.' 

"  'Uiiat  the  heck  was  any  dago  pianner- 
maker  doin'  sendin'  a  pianncr  down  to  this 
nigger  heaven  ?'  thinks  I,  but  jest  then  I  scn'^ed 
somethin'  else.  The  cage  'crost  the  way  was 
plumb  jammed  with  about  eight  more  little 
niggers,  and  Tlans  was  whinin'  because  two 
had  been  put  to  live  with  him.  They  was  a 
guard  with  one  of  them  big  rib-separatots  in 
fnint  of  each  place.  Nigger  wimmin  was 
goin'  by  carryin'  round  stones  up  the  hill,  and 
blowin'  down  from  the  tt)p  come  the  strong 
smoke  from  green  wot.d.  A  xdjer  nigger 
'stead  u*  my  v,-fiman  brought  me  tu  ii  t  as  nuieh 
breakfast  as  always.  Up  by  the  chiefs  house 
the  drums  was  goin'  tump-tump-a4ump-a' 
tump.  By  g()>b  a'might\.  (be  cooks  was 
gettin'  ready  to  make  American  pie. 

"*I  nefer  didn't  like  nickars,'  savs  Hans. 
*I  vanta  get  out  of  de  inside.' 

" '  You'll  go  out  to  get  inside  paxty  soon,' 
says  1. 

All  day  the  crowd  hung  around  with  their 

mouths  waterin',  and  'peared  to  me  that  a 
lot  o'  soljers  that 'd  been  away  was  back. 
Been  on  a  marketin*  trip,  I  reckon.  Some  of 
'em  had  little  figger  things  that  I  knowed  was 
DiKtg'-.  By  heck,  he'd  tinker  if  the  last 
horn  was  blowin'.  Kind  o'  pitiful,  though, 
him  makin*  them  gim-cracks  to  please  Sie 
Soljers,  a-hopin'  to  get  let  ovjt  tn  show  what 
he  really  could  do.  1  wiskt  he  was  on  our  side 
of  the  hill  so's  I  could  holler  to  him  onct  in  a 
while.  Reckoned  though,  I'd  see  him  at 
su  PI  >er  that  ni^t.  Mebbe  not  all  at  the  same 
time. 

'.'The  smoke  kep'  gittin'  thicker*n  thicker^ 

t^irker.  and  even-  now  'n'  then  I  could  hear 
ilie  poppin'  of  the  lire  or  the  bustin'  of  some 
of  the  stones,  so't  I  knew  they  was  gittin' 
red  hot.  More  stuff  to  eat  was  settin'  in 
front  of  my  door  than  I  knowed  what  to  do 
with. 

"Hey,  Limby,'  sa)*s  Hans,  bout  four 
o'clock,  T  near  'most  ^•^tst  now  sedt  oudt  der 
name  von  dot  moosic  pieces.  1 '  most  vistled 
vun  chordt.' 

"'If  you  don't  hurry  up,  you'll  only  hear 
your  lost  chord  in  heaven,'  .says  I. 

"Tell  ye  what,  my  boy,  all  jokin'  aside,  I 
was  feclin'  purty  bad.  The  sun  wa«  gitlin* 
doun  all  red  and  fiery,  shinin'  through  the 
stinkin'  smoke,  and  up  there  on  the  hill  the 
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whole  town  was  gathered  singin'  some  chant 
a*  ail  appetite  tonic: 

'"^  MoT'Too-umph  a-baii 
Bar-a-mak  I   Bat'O-mak  t  * 

"S(ime  kind  of  a  harp  they  had  was  ting- 
tang,  ting  tangin'  away,  while  aU  the  time 
come  the  tump-a-tump  of  them  dang  drums. 
Reckon  the  mish'naries  had  got  in  their 
work  on  the  little  fellers  too,  for  them  in  the 
cages  was  kneelin'down,  kindo'sittin'on  their 
legs  and  squealin*  awav  on  n  mish'nary  hvmn. 
They  knowed  dum  well  what  was  comin', 
and  was  doin'  their  best  to  square  themselves : 

"  '  Thi-re 's  a  land  that  is  fairer  than  duy 
And  by  faitli  we  can  see  it  afar' 

**'Not  so  gol  blame  afar,  boys,'  says  1,  and 
jines  in  with  my  Ai  tenor.  If  Hans  hadn' 
cried  so  hard,  I'd  *a'  kep'  it  up  some  time. 

"  Then  the  dark  come  down  thick'n  sudden , 
and  up  there  on  Uie  hDl  diowed  out  the  big 
red  glow  of  the  fires,  makin'  black  shadders 
agin  the  red  light  s|>ot^. 

'*Off  in  the  bush  around  the  wild  critters 


was  chatterin'.  and  all  was  j)eareful  and 
quiet  like,  wiih  the  monkeys  puttin'  their  kids 
to  bed,  and  the  big  birds  floppin'  from  tree  to 
tree,  gittin'  fixed  for  the  night. 

"The  big  full  moon  was  blushin'  up  the 
east,  when  the  little  felters  in  the  cages  begun 
to  squeal  away  louder  than  ever,  and  I  looked 
out  to  sec  about  a  hundred  of  tlieni  big 
soljers  in  double  lines  comiu"  marchin'  down 
the  hill  to'rds  the  coops.  In  half  a  minute  we 
was  all  let  out.  I  look  a  Ia>t  good  big  cliaw 
of  tine<ut  and  stepped  inside  that  fence  of  ten- 
indi  spears.  Hans  and  me  ted  the  mourners, 
or  ruther  the  parade  of  pervbions,  and  says  I 
to  Hans: 

"'Hollerin's  no  help,  so  >hut  u|).    If  you 
must  make  a  noise,  sing.' 
'"^'at  shall  I  make  a  singin's  about?' 

says  he. 

♦*'Whv  don't  ye  trv  "There's  no  place  like 

home"?' 

"We  come  swingin'  up  before  the  chief's 
house  like  a  oou|4e  o*  quarters  of  beef,  with 
them  little  niggers  behind  us  like  so  many 
pork  chops,  still  a-.squeaUn"  about  the  lancl 
that  is  fairer  than  day. 
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"Ah,  my  lioy,  my  boy,  that  was  sartiniy  a 
sight  up  ihere. 

•'The  whole  town  was  packed  in  a  great 
liig  (ink-  in  tiic  ojhti  "-'pinre.  all  kiirclin* 
down,  and  in  the  middle  was  a  long  heap  of 
red-hot  stones  hatf  ktvered  with  about  two 
tons  of  wood  (  <i.il>.  Over  on  <tijc  ^\<\c  was  a 
hundurd  drummers  and  rattlers,  and  that 
mighty  tang-a-tump  they  made  jest  natchelly 
smothered  everjlhin'.  Nowhere  was  any  sign 
of  Dong,  and  yet  all  the  eatin'  and  (oc  kiM' 
things  about  was  jest  as  clean  a.s  ever  they 
was.  He  hadn*  ted  the  way  to  the  beyond. 

"  Xow  we  was  drawcd  up  in  a  line  close  by 
the  fire,  and  I  tell  ye  what,  the  water  was 
runnin'  down  the  side  that  was  next  it.  A 
Soljer  with  a  club  'bout  like  a  crowbar  come 
out  and  stood  behind  each  of  tlu'  piccfs  of 
white  and  dark  meat,  and  the  other  .soljers 
begun  to  dance.  It  'peared  like  they  was  a 
thousand  in  the  rini,'  they  made  around  us. 
and  back  of  them  the  w  immin  and  old  men 
was  singin'  that  song  about 

" '  Mar-roo-umph  a-bah 
BoT'O-makl  Bar-a-maht* 

"The  row  was  jest  terrible,  and  with  a  big 

ring  of  black  sky,  a  ring  of  lilack  wood^,  and 
a  ring  of  black  devils  with  the  red  lire  &hinin' 
on  'em,  it  was  awful,  plumb  awfut.  Hell  of  a 
nice  place  for  a  feller  to  say  his  prayersi 

"Tliey  dani cd  and  danrcd  till  they  was 
plumb  wore  out,  and  the  deiicksics  tliey  was 
goin*  to  have  for  supper  was  me(tin'  down 
where  they  stood.  Then  they  quit  the  fun 
and  stopped  to  feed. 

"The  drums  was  roUin'  and  bangin*  as  the 
old  Human  Tidy  stepped  out  into  the  ring  and 
come  »>inpin'  a  song  that  T  giie-^ed  was  to  wind 
up  with  the  word  to  bwiag  ihc  t  lubs. 

"He  lifted  his  hand  and  I  knowed  the  end 
had  (onie.  I 'or  the  first  time  in  three  hours 
there  was  quiet. 

"'Ach,  Limby,  lissen,  der*s  dot  moosic 
pieces,'  says. Hans,  grabbin'  my  arm. 

'•Thinks  T:  'Poor  Hans,  this  is  marciful. 
His  mind  s  gont'.' 

"Hut  by  gosli  a'mighty  I  heard  it  too;  the 
old  chief  heard  it,  and  the  people  heard  it. 

"From  down  the  side  of  the  hill  to'rds  the 
river  Ci>me  the  rattle  and  fnug  oj  a  regular 
American  street- planner.  It  VKts  comin*  uf 
the  hill  ond  comin'  fast. 

"  •  Dot's  it  I  Dot's  it ! '  yells  Hans,  beginnin' 
to  dance  and  sing: 

"*Tara  ra  ra  boomsl  de-ays.  Tara-ra-ra 
boomst  de-ays.' 


"My  boy,  my  boy,  you  oughta  seen  the 
breakin'  up  of  that  fam'ly  dinner  partyl 

"Most  of  'cm  fell  down  and  howled ornin 
around  in  rings  and  yelled.  I'urfv  soon  they 
was  a  rush  from  those  at  the  end  of  the  pike 
up  which  the  music  was  comm'.  I  didn* 
kiio'.v  ulial  it  all  infant,  or  what  was  goin'  to 
hapiH-n,  but  it  beat  the  reg'iar  program  ail 
holler. 

"The  rush  become  a  push  and  then  a  panic 
to  pet  ni:t  I'other  side  o'  town,  as  an  armv 
of  the  Jitilc  kind  of  niggers  showed  up,  march- 
m'  in  a  fine  column  of  eights.  In  front,  in  a 
ehxtric-light  juggler's  €OStMm$  he  must  'tf'  had 
in  his  kit^  Utis  Doog. 

"Surrounded  by  the  main  guard  was  the 
moosic,  a  reg'iar  dago  strcet-pianner  carried 
on  a  ]>latform,  liackcd  uj>  w'wh  a  big  .sheet-tin 
thing  to  throw  the  sound,  and  turnin'  the 
handle  as  fast  as  he  could  pu.sh  her  around 
w  as  (1  gre.it  big  cheerfuNookin*  gonUerl  The 
gentle  Sizzybtnv! 

"The  minnit  th^*  struck  the  open  they 
begun  to  yell  that  Tara-ra-ra  lKX)m  de-ay, 
and  to  cake-walk.  SutTerin'  Jews,  when  the 
big  nigger  tril>e  seen  and  heard  it  all,  '>pecially 
them  llashin'  lights  on  Doog,  even  the  para- 
lyzed got  up  and  flew. 

"When  the  town  was  bumin'  and  the  little 

niggers  were  K^tin'  back  home  all  the  stuff 
llu  \  "d  looieil,  DfHtg  axplains  to  me: 

■'■You  sec,  the  two  gangs  had  agreed  to 
divide  us.' 

"I  knowed  that  all  the  time. 

" '  Vou  and  Hans  to  the  Nyams,  and  me 
and  the  treasure-box,  as  they  oilled  it,  to  the 
Obongos.  Their  town  is  four  miles  off  on 
that  other  hill.  I'd  found  nul  that  the  Sizzy- 
bow  wa.s  where  I  was  goin',  and  just  laid  low. 
I  whittle  my  i/ay  out  of  jail,  got  a-hold  of 
these  ti.ings  they'd  been  afraid  to  put  a  hand 
on  and  had  been  a-dancin'  around,  and  I 
won  the  whole  lot  over.  It's  no  use  to 
preach  the  Gosik-I  u^  them  until  they've 
forgot  about  me.  The  two  chiefs,  all  their 
wives,  and  a  lot  of  others  are  goin'  back  with 
us,  and  the  Sizzybow,  who  is  a  peach.  I've 
been  waitin'  four  da\s  for  this  supper,  so 
I  could  spoil  it.  Wonder  what  the  feller 
who  was  expecting  a  hand-i>iano  in  Cape- 
town will  think  when  he  gets  a  sted-rod 
cage?' 

"Der  ship's  peoples  was  careiuless,'  says 
Hans.   'Yen  ve  go  back  ve  vill  sue  dem.' 

'Says  Doog:  'Heaven  keep  you  mild  and 
innocent  always,  Hans.'" 
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THE  BOARD-WALKERS 

Ten  Da3r8  with  Bertha  at  Atlantic  City 

By  FRANK  WARD  OMALLEY 


tha,  Mrs.  Reynolds,  and  Mrs.  Hofhdmer 

rcai  hcs  Atlantk-  City,  it  pr()!)al)Iy  will  num- 
ber among  its  cargo  par.x)n.s  and  pugilists, 
jockeys,  college  presidents,  millinnaires,  mil- 
liners, politicians  and  their  \vi\i>,  >cttlt- 
mcnt  workers,  chorus  pirl-,  college  lM)y^  aiul 
girls,  gamblers,  cumcdiuns,  and  undertakers. 
The  ultra-swell  and  almost  no  one  else  go  to 
Lenox,  Bar  HarlK)r.  Xc\v|)ort.  Swell  and 
near-swell  and  folks  "just  comfortable"  go 
to  i^aces  like  Asbury  Park.  Into  Atlantic 
City  every  day  in  the  season  are  dumped 
ultra-,  almost-,  and  near-swell,  folks  com- 
fortable and  uncomfortable,  and  aljsolutely 
every  other  kind  by  the  thousands;  for  that's 
Atlantic  City. 

Bertha  knows  that  they'll  all  be  there,  and 
so  do  Mrs.  Hofhdmer  and  the  parsons,  pu- 
gilists, song  writers,  and  undertakers.  That's 
wliy  they're  going,  too. 

Wherefore,  after  the  glory  of  Bertha's 
crowded  hour  spent  in  PhUadelphia  and  the 
ride  acniss  the  Delaware  River  has  flickered 
out,  it's  maddening  when  she  settles  herself 
in  the  day-coach  for  the  rush  across  Jersey 
from  Camden  to  the  sea  to  learn  l>efore 
many  miles  ha\c  l)een  reeled  off  thai  the 
longer  she  rides  the  farther  Atlantic  City  is 
from  Philadelphia.  Now,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  distance  is  not  any  greater  than  it 
really  is,  but  because  of  the  slipshod  compu- 
tations of  some  painter  of  pickle  sign-boards 


D<  )WN  at  Atlantk:  City— or  daown  t' 
Atlantic,  as  Philadelphia  savs  it — is 
the  place  to  see  the  appealing  eyes 
and  the  peeling  noses.  Back  in  the  tall  tim- 
ber Bertha,  the  vivacious  saleslady,  is  think- 
ing of  all  thi>  ami  much  more  on  the  last 
Saturday  nigiil  Ix-fore  the  lx:ginning  of  her 
ten  days'  vacation,  as  feverishly  she  covers 
with  cheesecloth  the  dress  g(H>ds  in  her  de- 
partment at  Heimer  and  Uofheimer's  dry- 
gocKls  emixirium  in  Main  Street.  Now  she 
(juitc  has  forgotten  even  the  instances  of  un- 
l)earal»lc  insolence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cu^iper. 
the  fliwrwalker,  instances  so  irritating  that 
really  they  cannot  properly  be  muckraked  in 
an  article  that  has  to  do  primarily  with 
Atlantic  C'ity  and  its  ecstatic  joys.  She  is 
thinking  instead  only  of  the  wonmous  things 
she  saw  the  previous  summer  at  the  sandy 
city,  of  the  delirium  of  the  Boardwalk  and 
the  three  parts  into  which  it  is  divided — 
the  middle  and  two  ends. 

At  the  ver\-  moment  that  Bertha  is  think- 
ing of  these  ecstasies,  so  is  the  wife  of  Ber- 
tha's wealthy  employer,  Mr.  Hofheimer,  re- 
membering litem,  as  she  packs  the  trunks 
with  her  own  and  the  children's  tlufViest 
summer  frocks  to  start  for  'liie  shore." 
On  Clay  Boulevard  there's  a  lawn-bordered 
residence  of  ])retension  wherein  at  the  same 
time  Mrs.  Reynolds,  the  wife  of  the  mil- 
Uonaire  paint  manufacturer  who  owns  the 
building  occupied  fay  Heimer  and  Hot 
heimer,  is  supen-ising  the  packing  of  her 
trunks  for  the  same  destination. 
Before  the  train  that  perhaps  carries  Ber- 


scattered  along  the  railway  tracks,  Bertha 
soon  Ix-irins  to  doubt  that  she's  soint 


soon  Ix-gins  to  doubt  that  she's  going  in  the 
right  direction. 
"Philadelphia  lo  Miles— Atlantk:  CUy  46 
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Miles,"  she  reads  from  a  corner  of  the  pickle 
man's  sign  at  one  jxiint,  and  >he  sighs  hap- 
pily. Fifty-si.x  miles  in  all  before  perfec  t  joy 
is  attained. 

"Philadelphia  ii  Miles— .\tlantic  City  47 
Miles,"  reads  Bertha  from  the  sign-board  a 
mile  farther  on.  There's  a  total  of  fifty- 
eight  miles  now  to  Ik?  covered,  you  see,  and 
no  credit  received  at  all  f«)r  the  mile  trav- 
ersed since  one  was  assured  that  Philadelphia 
and  Atlantic  City  are  only  tifty-six  miles 
apart.  Kven  the  conductor's  word  for  it 
that  the  whole  distance  really  is  only  t'lfty- 
live  and  one-half  miles  is  forgotten  when, 
other  miles  farther  along,  Bertha  reads, 
"Phila<ielphia  21  Mile-.— .\tlantic  City  38 
Miles,"  or  tifty-nine  miles  altogether.  Oh, 
birdseed!  The  nearer 
you  get  to  the  place 
the  farther  it  i>  away. 
Bertha  and  her  two 
friends  from  the  store 
have  moved  across  the 
aisle  where  they  can't  xr 
the  old  signs.  It's  most 
distressing. 

Kven  pickle  signs, 
however,  can't  always  be 
killjoys.  For  now  the 
maples  and  the  hor>e- 
cheslnut>  are  giving  way 
to  gnarled  oak  and  pine 
trees  that  are  cripple>. 
trees  quite  unlike  the 
kind  that  grow  back 
home.  The  dark  soil  grows  lighter,  until  the 
s<  ars  in  the  banks  ah)ng  the  tracks  sIkjw  a  pale 
gray  sand.  Flatter  grows  even  flattened  Jersey, 
and  now  there  are  gittrious  mosquito-jxK)ls 
among  the  spiny  rushes,  ami  [K-rhaps  a  faded 
blue  shack  {xTched  high  on  stilts  to  kee])  its 
feel  dry.  Suddenly  Bertha's  train  thunders 
out  upon  a  great  billiard-table  of  dull  green 
that  reaches  unbroken  to  the  ends  of  the 
world,  unbroken  e.\ce|>t  for  more  and  more 
of  the  lH»atmen's  shanties  rising  on  their 
stilts  from  the  shattered  oyster-shells,  and, 
far  away  on  either  side  where  the  green  bil- 
liard-table merges  hazily  with  the  blue  sky, 
a  long  strip  of  fog  bank  that  faintly  is  dotted 
with  tiny  gay  colored  cottages  and  the  towers 
of  hotels  and  the  fanla.stic  catchpenny  Ferris 
wheels  and  minarets  that  jirobably  haven't 
any  side  to  them  e.xcept  that  which  faces  the 
audience. 

Best  of  all.  Bertha  notes  the  salty  smell  of 
the  sea  ozone,  and  as  her  train  races  across 


appkali.m;  kyes  asd  pekiinc.  .nosks. 


the  meadows  she  oi)ens  her  car  window  still 
more  to  breathe  it  in  deliciously.  Really  it 
is  the  combined  smells  «)f  rotting  seaweed, 
derelict  oyster-shells,  and  other  marine  flora 
and  fauna  that  ju^l  have  passed  away,  but 
why  tell  Bertha  so?  What's  the  u>e  in  let- 
ting her  know  that  even  the  sea  ozone  is 
bunk?  She's  going  to  l»c  bunked  verj- 
steadily  anyway  during  the  next  ten  davs  in 
almost  everything  else,  till  the  moment  comes 
when,  tanned  and  tire<l  and  regretful  and 
eight  |K)unds  lighter,  she  steams  westward 
again  back  toward  tlie  tall  timlaT  and  Main 
Street  and  the  lM)lts  of  dress-gtKKls  that  have 
to  Ik-  covered  with  cheesecloth  forever  and 
forever. 

The  minute  Bertha  and  her  friends  get 
their  suit  cases  and  stufT 
out  into  .Xllantii-  Avenue 
in  front  of  the  railway 
>tati«)n,  they  hnd  that  it's 
frightfully  t  o  w  n  y .  like 
-Main  Street.  Hurry 
away  to  some  other 
s|H)t,  girls.  The  very 
trolley-cars  are  run  by 
i-lectrical  |H)wer.  whereas 
new  arrivals  have  a 
vague  notion  that  they 
are  at  least  sKxip-rigged 
and  started  by  motormen 
gartn-d  like  a  sailorman. 
I-reight-cars  are  l)eing 
shunted  along  the  prin- 
cipal business  >treet  by 
The  jH-rmanent  ]Hipulation 
permanent  population  of 
is  alleged)  objects  to  the 


shifting-engines, 
(there's  really  a 
about  40,o(x>,  it 
freight-car^'  holding  up  traflu  <|uite  as  much 
as  Bertha  d(R's  and  with  more  rea>on.  The 
townspeople  realize  that  the  railroads — a 
railroad,  rather — owns  the  t«>wn  and  that 
perhap>  as  much  of  the  strength  of  the  sea 
ozone  ct)mes  from  the  lity  government  as 
from  the  rotting  seaweed.  .Sim|)ly  l>crause 
the  new  asphalt  on  Atlantic  Avenue  is  well 
laid  the  |)o]>ulation  is  content  to  

But  what'?,  the  use?  Bertha  and  the 
things  she  is  going  U)  .see  and  do  are  far 
more  interesting. 

For  out  toward  the  (n  ean — ah  I  Dinna  ye 
hear  the  skirling?  Bertha  and  her  friends 
know  that  all  the  .\llantic  City  they  have 
come  to  see  is  summed  u|>  in  that  >imple  pat- 
tern «)f  iron  pi])e  railing  again>t  the  horizon, 
for  that  is  the  Boardwalk !  Framing  the  long 
vi.sta  down  which  she  looks  wistfully  toward 
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the  Boardwalk  i>  a  conglomcratum  of  framt- 
"hotels,"  with  sij;n-lMiards  swindling  mi'rrily. 

oiir  of  tlu'sc  >i(lf-slrtTt  liotfU,  as  the 
lonvtTtril  tottagis  (all  thrnwlvrs.  HiTtha 
and  luT  two  girl  fririuK  art-  goin}{,  and 
they  have  a  i  hoii  e  of  any  good  name  from 
Burke's  Peerage  and  Lande<i  (lentr)  that  will 
l(Hik  well  on  ruled  pajKT.  They're  jammed 
and  crowded  together-  the  hotels — and  they 
are— well,  jammed  and  c  rowded  together  ap- 
plies to  Bertha  and  her  two  friends,  too,  for 
they're  all  gt>ing  to  iKtupy  one  nnjin  con- 
taining a  bed  and  a  cot,  and  hardly  large 
enuugli  to  |)ermit  «)nc  sutlkient  >pace  to 
change  one's  politi(  s  in — and  are,  1  say,  dis- 
tressing- 
ly ornate 
with  ye  I 
low  paint 
(  w  e  '  r  e 
talking 
about  the 
hotel- 
again  >  and 
bay -win- 
dows, an<! 
ambitious 
•lights  o  f 
woo  d  e  n 
steps,  and 


it's  a  cinxh. 
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balconies  and  more  balconies,  and  jilan- 
ing-mill  gingerbread,  and  ominous  mo>quito- 
netting  lovering  windows  and  stretched 
l)ctween  the  i  uriicue  wo«>den  pillars  »if  >till 
more  balc«)nies. 

Bertha  can  get  r(M)m  and  board  for  S7 
a  week  in  Atlantic  City,  but  >he  and  her 
frien(l>  prob:iMy  will  pay  alM)ut  Sio.  While 
she  is  c»)mpleting  arrangements  with  the  ho- 
tel proprietor,  many  of  her  fellow  pa>sengers 
are  registering  at  hotels  where  they  will  pay 
S20  a  week.  Probably  no  one  ever  has  lisle<l 
all  the  hotels  at  Atlantic,  but  certainly  there 
are  more  than  7cx>  and  probably  less  than 
()00,  and  so  you  may  go  as  far  as  you 

like.  You 
m  a  y  pay 
S  5  o  o  a 
week  and 
some  do.  I 
saw  one 
hotel  bill 
for  hous- 
ing a  n  d 
feeding 
and  salt- 
w  a  t  e  r 
bathing 
a  man.  h\> 
wife,  tine 
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child  and  nurse — $755  for  the  week,  and 
if  

But  oh,  tome  on  out  to  the  Boardwalk. 
That's  what  Bertha  is  here  for,  to  grapple  it 
feverishly  and  race  along  it  throughout  the 
evening  under  the  strings  of  lights  that 
stretch  away  to  Nowhere  like  the  sparks  of  a 
rocket.  The  whole  length  of  the  island  it 
runs — for  seven  miles — and  Bertha  and  her 
two  friends  will  race  it  all  the  next  day  and 
the  ne.xt  and  the  next,  amid  the  smells  of 
the  ocean  and  cooking  jKipcorn  and  candy 


couples  in  the  double  rolling-chairs  who  are 
oblivious;  live-legged  cows,  a  live  but  youthful 
whale  in  a  tank,  Johnstown  Hoods,  pennants 
and  (lags  snapping  in  the  sea-breezes  overhead, 
and  folks,  folks,  folks,  folks.  And  from  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  after  midnight 
they  all  swarm  througli  a  setting  as  theatric 
as  stage  scenery  itself  and  almost  as  flimsy, 
and  all  designed  to  scream  at  you  with  tragic 
intensity  to  "have  a  g<Kxl  time"  during  your 
brief  summer's  'rest."  J  lave  you  ever  s|)ent 
a  vacation  traveling  with  Barnum's  cia-us? 


Capyrigkl  ♦»  UHJtrwMl  Sr  ViuUrunfi.  Srtu  York. 

l.f»LLI.V<;  ON  THK  SANDS  OR  SQUIRMING  AMID  THE  DKKAKKKS  ARE  MORE  THAN   150,000  OATIIKRS 


and  some  g<MKl  tobacco  and  jxTfume,  with 
vats  of  both  that  are  bad. 

Newslxjys  are  crying  the  Pittsburg  pai)ers. 
Never  Ixjforc  did  even  Berlha  realize  the 
variety  of  coiffures  into  which  a  girl  can 
worry  her  hair.  Babies  are  everywhere. 
Automobile  veils  flirt  by  that  never  were 
redolent  of  gasoline,  and  you  hear  the  "tromj), 
tromp"  of  yachting  shoes  that  don't  get  lie- 
yond  fishing  excursions.  Passing  by  Bertha 
constantly  are  countless  very  evil  and  very 
inntx-ent  faces.  She  sees  wide  women  in 
white,  and  women  in  pinks  and  pale  blues 
that  hurr)'  and  .stare  and  are  stared  at;  hat- 
less  youngsters  who  invite  the  tan;  pale  new 
arrivals  and  bronzed  old-timers;  spooning 


If  that  l\nglishman  of  Lowell's,  whose  no- 
tion of  .America  was  that  of  a  great  stretch  of 
l)argain-counter  strung  along  the  seaboard, 
founded  his  conception  of  the  United  States 
upon  a  glimpse  from  a  sch(K>ner  off  Atlantic 
City,  neither  Berlha  nor  anyone  else  would 
blame  him.  'I'he  Boardwalk  is  a  string  of 
shops  on  one  side  facing  the  sea,  and  to  Ber- 
tha they  are,  next  to  the  thousands  of  prom- 
enaders.  the  most  interesting  things  there. 
She  may  have  hurried  away  from  the  towny 
shops  back  in  Atlantic  Avenue  when  she 
noted  that  they  sported  grossly  material 
things  like  heads  of  cabbage  and  sides  of 
l>eef,  but  out  here  among  the  Boardwalk 
shops  she  will  fmd  nothing  on  sale  except 
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everything  in  the  world  that  she  hasn't  the 
slightest  real  use  for.  They've  thrown  away 
the  fronts  of  the  shops  so  that  Bertha  the 
better  may  see  the  near- Japanese  gimcracks 
that  our  studious  and  s|x.Ttat-led  and  .suave 
little  brown  brothers  are  selling  through  the 
medium  of  a  well-groomed  white  auction- 
eer, who  re|H.'ats  the  bids  offered  as  though 
he  were  revealing  a  great  secret  sorrow.  Here 
are  Persian,  Syrian,  and  Turkish  rugs,  some 
designed  and  built  in  a  post  village  like  Bag- 
dad centuries  ago,  no  doubt,  and  many  more 
that  were  designed  there  centuries  ago  but 
only  recently  have  been  built  for  the  Western 
rich  in  the  applied  art  centers  of  Camden, 
which  is  in  New  Jersey.  Toy-shops  fairly 
embrace  one  another.  Picture  post -cards  are 
even  more  numerous  than  around  the  Hotel 
Venus  at  Santiago — ^rows  and  racks  of  them 
that  litter  tables 
and  climb  ceil- 
ingward  along 
three  walls. 

So  many  of 
the  shops  have 
only  one  stor)' 
that  Bertha,  if 
she  knew  any- 
thing about 
second-story 
men,  would  find 
herself  wonder- 
ing what  would 
hap|)cn  to  one 
of  themof  ner\  - 
ous  tempera- 
ment w  h  o  s  e 
physician  sent 
him  to  Atlantic 
City  to  ret  Ulcer- 
ate after  a  hard  season.  From  the  backs  of  the 
shojjs  she  can  see  leaping  skyward  the  (K-ean- 
front  hotels,  with  "arcade"  entrances  be- 
tween the  shops  leading  far  back  from  the 
Boardwalk  to  the  hotel  clerks'  desks  and  the 
rubf)er  plants  and  mahogany  and  wicker 
chairs  of  the  great  lobbies.  The  hotels  all 
were  of  wood  even  when  Bertha  first  lx*gan 
to  go  to  Atlantic  City,  but  now  there  are 
many  of  concrete  and  brick,  the  eaves  deco- 
rated with  tiling  molded  into  the  forms  of 
lobsters,  crabs,  and  other  a  la  carte  things. 

Oceanward  across  from  all  this  array  of 
bazaars  are  the  amusement  piers  that  s«ime- 
timcs  wade  a  thousand  feet  or  more  l)e- 
yond  the  breakers,  occa.sional  pavilions  for 
shaded  rest,  and  the  stretch  of  bathing  Ixiach 


TUK  nARDKN  OF  CAPTAIN  YOfMl  S  SUMMKK  KKSIUENCK 
HCII.T  OUT  ON  HIS  PIER. 


with  its  life  and  movement.  As  to  move- 
ment, the  whole  arrangement  could  not  be 
l>etter  staged.  A  master  showman  like 
Frederic  Thompson,  when  laying  out  the 
new  Coney  Island,  grasped  that  no  matter 
where  one  stands  at  gaze  within  his  park  one 
must  see  stimething  in  motion.  Well,  when 
the  curling  waves  first  U'gan  to  smash  their 
plumes,  motion  jxTpetual,  which  always  is 
attractive,  was  established  on  «)ne  side  of  the 
Boardwalk,  and  tjn  the  landward  side  of  the 
railing  is  cluttered  all  the  man-made  fantasy 
that  could  be  imagined  to  make  onslaughts 
upon  Bertha's  jwcketlxcok.  Finest  of  all, 
lietween  the  two  is  the  Boardwalk  itself, 
which  means  all  life,  hurrying  helter-skelter 
and  flirting  and  scheming  and  preening  and 
being  silly  and  looking  wise  and  fussing  and 
altogether  having  the  most   intense,  and 

therefore  arti- 
ficial, "good 
time"  on  sale 
perhaps  in  any 
place  on  earth. 

The  strand, 
the  hotels,  even 
the  Atlantic 
Ocean  it  self,  are 
b  u  t  t)verllows, 
lx>undaries,  of 
this  seven-mile 
ribbon  of 
planking,  for 
the  Boardwalk 
is  Atlantic  City. 
That's  where 
Mrs.  Hofheim- 
ermivts  Bertha 
and  the  two 
other  girls  from 
the  store,  and  |>erhaps  Mrs.  Hofheimer  runs 
across  Mrs.  ReyiU)ld.s,  the  millionaire  paint 
manufacturer's  wife,  to  whom  Bertha  is  in- 
InKluced  by  Mrs.  Hofiieimer;  and  that's 
something  not  at  all  likely  to  hap|>en  back 
home.  And  .Atlantic  City,  ever  watchful  of 
the  ethics  of  professional  entertaining  which 
is  its  sole  mission,  knows  that  to  Mrs. 
Reynolds  as  well  as  to  Bertha  the  Board- 
walk is  the  Ik.'  all  and  the  end  all  of  the 
place.  Wherefore  the  city  strings  her  attrac- 
tions along  the  Boardwalk  and  keeps  it  well 
jjoliced.  There  are  no  Ijcggars  around  to 
ixjther  Bertha;  they  and  the  tram])>  are  run 
out  of  town  as  s<K)n  as  discovered.  And  At- 
lantic City  won't  let  you  suffer  any  inconven- 
ience other  than  your  tired  feet.    Even  this 
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item  is  looked  after.  At  <iiie  s|H>t  ihereV  ;i 
sigt)  ill  front  of  a  shop  that  reacls: 


HoAKDW  Ai.K  n:i:r 

K  !  I.I  K  \  i:  l>  HKRK 


There  are  lottagcrs  at  .VilaiUit  City,  espe- 
cially to  the  west  of  Florida  Avenue,  whii  h 
separates  Atlantic  City  |)roiKr  from  Chelsea, 
where  the  l)utther's  Imiv  doubtless  leaves 
pork-(  hops  at  the  i)ack  d<K)r  durin]t;  the  fore- 
n<K)n,  and  where  the  maid  is  directed  to 
sweep  the  sitting-r(K)m  to-<lay  and  to  put  that 
frayed  t  hair  in  the  garret  for  good  and  all  Ik'- 
fore  the  Joneses  see  it,  and  where  tired  men 
come  down  from  Philadelphia  every  evening 
alK>ut  five  oVhx  k  to  join  their  families — men 
who  would  rather  >it  on  the  front  porch  of 
their  cottages  and  smoke  than  race  the  Board- 
walk. Neither  Bertha  nor  Mrs.  Reynolds 
has  come,  however,  to  s^-e  these  prosaic  folks, 
for  to  the  visitor  the  hotel  district  with  its 
jamming  and  packing  is  the  thing  to  see. 
Who  cares  that  .Atlantic  .-\ venue  with  its  trol- 
ley-cars is  followed  by  Baltic  .Avenue,  and 
that  even  farther  out  is  another  a(|ueous  ave- 
nue calletl  Arctic  and  pronounced  .Artie. 
Rumors  arc  afloat  that  still  farther  out  on 
the  meadows  is  another,  which  jK-rhaps  is 
called  Chinese  Sea  or  Hippodrome  Tank 


.Avenue,  hut  wouldn't  Bertha  Ik*  the  fooli>h 
thing  to  go  that  far  from  the  Boardwalk  to 
tlnd  out? 

For  look  who's  here — there,  ratlier,  loming 
out  on  to  the  Boardwalk  from  the  arcade  that 
leads  back  to  a  bliKk-wide  hotel.  Only  in 
dreams  or  on  the  vaudeville  stage  or  the 
Boardwalk  are  visions  like  this  young  man 
and  hi.s  girl  companion  iK)ssible.  .\\>*>  they 
are  joining  the  thousands  of  promcnaders  at 
the  very  moment.  |H'rliaps,  when  Bertha  is 
rec(nering  from  the  delirium  of  having  point- 
ed out  to  her  Richaril  Harding  Davis,  or  Dr. 
Munyon.  or  Cecilia  Loftus,  or  James  J.  Cor- 
bett,  or  Fin  ley  Peter  Dunne,  or  Laura  Jean 
Libbey.  or  .Ada  Lewis,  or  heaven  knows  what 
celebrity.  Maylie  this  young  coujjle  are  not 
\Vho'>  \\'hiKT>.  but  don't  their  clothes  make 
anything  that  Bertha  ever  siw  back  home  look 
as  prehistoric  as  a  stone  hatchet  or  even  a 
high-wheeled  bicycle?  Bertha  wouldn't  be 
suri)rised  in  the  lea>t  if  they  walked  to  the 
strand  edge  of  the  Boardwalk,  bowed  to  the 
bathing  audience,  and  began  to  sing: 

"  While  strolling  in  the  park  one  day 

In  the  merry,  merry  month  of  June — " 
(Break  with  feet.) 

At  home  Bertha  and  Mrs.  Hofhcimer  never 
have  seen  anyone  that  would  think  of  dressing 
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like  these  two  exic])!  the  sonK-and-dancc 
artists  on  the  (ireamy  side  of  the  footlijjhts  at 
Poll's,  t  oriKTof  Main  and  Market — take  Rag- 
weed Junction  cars  from  Pulilie  Square  and 
transfer  at  Washington  and  Slate.  Trans- 
fixed, Bertha  and  her  friends  watch  the  two 
merge  into  the  thousaiuls.  and  the  uncanny 
part  of  it  ail  is  that  the  young  couple  seem 
not  to  grasp  that  they're  both  dres>ed  up 
like  show-otts.  One  would  fancy  from  their 
nonchalance  that  they  imagined  themselves 
lixed  up  merely  like  home  folks!  Whereas 
(Bertha  is  listing  the  two  iti  the  com|>osite  to 
.save  lime  and  space)  they  are  wearing: 


One  st  arlet  four-in- 
Imnd. 

<  )ne  cream  colort'd 
.sack  roat  faintly 
slrj|X'il  with  light  blue. 

One  flaring  white 
pi<|ue  skin. 

One  pair  cream 
r  <i  I  o  r  e  <1  trousers 
striped  with  light 
blue. 

One  l)ullerfly  crav.it 
of  pink  China  silk. 

One  -soft-lMiili'd  yel- 
low ^hirt  with  em- 
Ijossed  |)attern  of  light 
green  filigree  overlay. 

Pair  white  canvas 
yai  hting-shoes. 
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Pair  white  kid  slip|»ers. 
One  |KTforated  shirtwaist  of  light  blue  silk. 
One  barlx-r'-'iMile  parasol. 
One  pair  blue  silk  honeymmbetl  stixkings. 
One  pair  Scoti  h  plaid  silk  half-hose. 
H.its.  walking  >li<  k,  fol)s,  bracelets,  seal  ring, 
slii  k  pin,  lace,  ribUmsanil  things  and  stuff  to  taste. 

They  circle  around  a  i)arty  of  three  women 
from  the  prairies  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  two 
years  ago.  and  they're  gone  and  almost  for- 
gotten \)\  Bertha  and  her  friends  the  moment 
a  wide  |X'rson  comes  wheeling  in  a  wicker 
rolling-chair  from  the  other  direction.  This 
one  is  dresse<l  like  a  coach-dog.  all  ripples  and 
liillows  of  tlulTy  white  gtHxls  sj)atlered  with 

black  |x)lka  dots 
the  size  of  a  quar- 
ter, and  with  hair 
gleaming  like  the 
display  in  the  show- 
rase  of  an  advertis- 
ing dentist.  She 
has  just  been  re- 
gilded.  Only  now 
and  then,  of  course, 
do  glories  like  these 
explode  by;  if  the 
explosions  were  in- 
cessant, the  Board- 
walk soon  would 
become  as  monoi- 
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(Mious  as  5  o'clock  P.  II.  ol  .fily  4,  1876, 
In  fact,  it's  the  joyousness  rf  (oiurasting 
ihci*  outbursts  with  the  backward  clothes 
worn  by  the  thousands  that  makes  Bertha 
fee!  whf-n  rrtirinc^  nt  nii;iit.  after  smashing 
with  a  wet  towel  the  last  mosquito  visible  on 
the  bedroom  walls,  that  the  day  has  been 
quite  worth  while. 

And  say,  Ho  you  know  something?  Right 
on  that  Boardwalk  Bcrilu  or  anyone  else  may 
see  men,  even  on  nights  when  the  KIks  are  not 
holding  a  national  convention  nt  Atlaiiiic  City, 
walking  along  in  evening  clothes  and  with  no 
intention  of  doing  anything  except  just  stroll. 
If  these  men  were  i^oin^'  lo  a  i)iiriy  -tr  some 
thing,  then  one  could  understand  it,  but  they're 
noL  They  walk  right  by  folks  and  wear  their 
evening  clothes  without  covering  them  wHkan 
m-erroat!  Perhap-  this  is  true  only  in  ]);irt,  in- 
asmuch as  most  of  the  wearers  of  the  evening 
clothes  will  tell  you  that  in  their  own  opinion 
they  are  wearing  them  W'lTHOrT  AX 
OVERCOAT!!  After  wives  and  daughters 
have  made  them  don  the  derned  things  for  a 
few  successive  evenings,  perhaps  the  wearers 
grow  so  arru^tnmefl  that  thev  couh!  >u!)-ide 
into  mere  italics  while  describing  their  inner- 
most thoughts  on  the  subject;  but  even  a 
wliole  ■^timmcr  at  "the  shore"  i-ii't  (juite  long 
enough  to  enable  one  to  learn  to  settle  all  the 
way  down  from  capital  letters  to  lower-case 
type.  .And  side  by  side  with  them  on  the 
Boardwalk  are  men  who  if  they  were  not 
in  evening  clothes  after  sunset  would  iccl 
uncomfortable  as  an  English  earl. 

One  reason  why  this  Boardwalk  affair  is  of 
so  much  importance  at  Atlantic  City  is  that 
the  principal  thing  you  do  down  there  is 
to  walk  and  walk  and  walk  and  walk  and 
walk  and  walk  and  walk  and  walk  and  walk 
and  walk.  Watch  Bertha  and  her  friends 
spiint,if  you  doubt  that  Americans  enjoy  their 
vacations  hy  tlie  -weat  of  their  brows.  Per- 
ha|>s  the  theory  advanced  l>y  Major  WihkI- 
ruflf  in  his  book,  •*The  Effect  of  Tropical 
I.iglit  on  \\"hite  Men"  tliat  ultra-violet  rays 
irritate  the  whites  into  greater  nervous  activity 
— explains  this  racing  through  the  blazing  sun- 
light. It's  no  i)lace,  so  one  Philadelphia  neu- 
rologi'it  who  is  famous  fold  me.  to  send  a 
neurasthenic.  The  sea,  the  hot  strand,  and 
the  Boardwalk  itself  send  the  sun  rays 
aglance,  and  if  anv  rav  f)oitm  e-  awav  u> 
escape,  straightway  the  ligbt-culorcd  buildings 
slam  it  right  back  on  the  racing  Bertha  again. 
Don't  forget,  either,  the  diamonds,  amethysts, 
rubies,  cameiiuis  and  things  on  the  moxning 


gowns  and  cravats  flashing  by  as  Bertha 
swings  ahmg,  all  rnmljining  to  light  up  the 
weather  more.  Bertha  herself  doesn't 
notice  it.  but  it's  true  thai  >he  and  e\*erybody 
else  slow  down  to  a  second  s{)eed  on  gray  day-. 
But  always  she  Is  walking,  walking,  walking, 
walking,  like  everybody  else. 

Except  the  hundreds  u|)on  hundreds  being 
wheeletl  aUmg  in  the  rolling-chairs.  Once  the 
rolling-chairs,  with  which  one  always  osso- 
dates  the  Atlantic  City  Boardwalk,  were  laige 
enough  for  only  one.  and  the  man  that  j»aid 
the  dollar  for  the  chair  also  supplied  the  mo- 
tive power  and  any  part  of  the  conversation 
with  the  lady  in  the  chair  that  he  wanted  to — 
except,  of  course,  the  last  word.  Now  there 
is  nxjm  for  two  in  the  chairs  and  they  are 
run  by  .Afro-American  power.  Bertha,  like 
ever\!>iKly  el^e,  fnund  tlie  chairs  and  their 
lu.\ury-loving  occupants  interesting  at  first  to 
look  at.  but  after  a  they  grew  to  be  a  nui- 
sant  e  !<•  Iier:  lliey  were  always  in  the  way,  and 
when  one  walked  backward  to  see  how  a  waist 
that  had  just  flashed  by  was  made  in  the  back 
it  was  dollars  to  a  Canadian  quarter  in  .New 
Orlean-;  that  you  -;at  down  hurriedly  on  the 
bowsprit  of  an  (mcoming  mlling-chair. 

But  oifeday  Mrs.  Hofheinier  invited  Bertha 
into  her  n>lling-chair  to  ride  up  to  the  Inlet. 
It  was  exas{)erating  the  way  peopk  would  get 
right  in  the  way  of  that  chair  when  they  had 
fifty  feet  of  Boardwalk  to  use  to  walk  around 
Bertha'"^  rhair.    It's  the  point  of  \new. 

All  day  long  the  i  liair>  wheel  by  noi.seles.sly, 
except  when  it  rains.  Perhaps  Bertha  doesn't 
know  it,  but  when  it  rains  in  Atlantic  City  the 
average  fall  is  almost  impossible  to  learn  ac- 
curately because  of  the  difficuhy  of  separating 
the  rain-water  from  the  Japanese  tears  and  the 
weeps  of  the  other  Boardwalk  shopkeepers, 
the  tear  ducts  of  whom  go  into  commission 
as  soon  as  the  gentle  rain  dro])|)eth  down 
from  he.Tven  un<traitie<i.  If  ever  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  permits  the  rain  to  fall 
for  seven  days  in  succes!;ion  at  Atlantic  City, 
Rertha'd  better  beat  it  from  there  before  the 
Japanese  llect  o|>cns  fire  on  the  hotels.  A 
cold,  rainy  season  like  the  spring  and  .sum- 
mer of  last  year  doubtless  frazzled  the  nerves 
of  more  earnest  tradesmen  than  the  com- 
bined horM:  power  of  alcohol,  cotlee,  and 
tobacco. 

\ri.  rr  fon^'ft,  though,  that  rain  makes  r<. 
as  well  as  mud.    Ask  Bertha's  landlord  or 
the  proprietor  of  Mrs.  Rc>'nolds's  ocean-front 
hotel.    Bertha  has  to  stay  in  her  hotel  when 
it  rains  and  m>  do  Mrs.  Reynolds  and  Mrs. 
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Hofheimcr  and  their  fnt  iuls  and  the  friends  of 
their  friends,  until  finally  Kt  rtha  and  some 
200,000  otliers  or  more  are  all  indoors.  They 
have  to  do  something,  of  course,  to  keep 
amused,  and  to  do  things  at  Athmtii  City  you 
havetopayfordoingthcm.  Andsotiic  billiard- 
balls  all  are  clicking  on  rainy  days,  the  bowl- 
ing-alleys are  thundering  and  rumbling,  and 
tin-  Demon  Rum,  escorted  hy  hel!  ho|w  or 
waiters,  is  being  hoisted  steadily  in  the  ele- 
vators to  the  lady  whist  and  gentlemen  poker 
game<  cii  the  upper  layers  of  floors.  The 
mission  tables  in  the  hotel  cafes  are  clustered 
with  glassware  and  cracked  ice  and  are  (in- 
kling like  a  chandelier. 

It  is  in  the  glorious,  glamniirous,  the  velvi  ly. 
witching  eventide  that  the  hotels  really  tukc  a 
wallop  out  of  the  high  spots,  however,  rain  or 
no  rain.  We're  back  now  to  tht-  hotels  that 
stay  open  all  the  year  around,  and  that 
are  as  well  appointed,  save  for  the  onyx 
pillars  and  marble  stairways,  as  any  in  the 
world.  Bertha  had  gone  into  tht-m  timidly 
at  first,  because  one  never  could  tell  at 
what  moment  a  haughty  bell-hop  would  as- 
sert his  authnrity  and  order  one  out.  But 
now  she  has  reached  the  stage  where  she 
knows  that  she  is  quite  as  well  dressed,  be- 
cause less  flashily  and  vnlh  more  simplicity, 
than  many  of  the  girls  staying  there.  She 
would  be  happier,  perhaps,  if  she  only  knew 
that  the  dowagers  seated  among  the  pntud 
[)lants  didn't  know  nnv  more  than'  -he  did 
(when  they  first  arrived)  that  the  Marlborough- 
Blenheim  isn^  pranotinced  a  bit  like  that  and 
that  Chelsea  has  only  two  syllables.  It  was 
from  Mrs.  RcNTiolds  horse  If  that  Bcrth.i  and 
her  friends  learned  that  it":^  Manila- Blciicm 
(the  letter  ♦  is  clipped  as  in  pattycake,  or,  for 
that  matter.  a>  in  da(  h^hund),  and  all  by  iu-r 
self  she  learned  that  it's  "  Chel-see. "  In  tact 
she  tipped  Mrs.  Hofheimeroff  to  that  "Chel- 
see"  stuff. 

Before  the  dinners  of  either  Mrs.  Reynolds 
or  Bertha  have  worked  down  to  the  conven- 
tional pie  one  probably  has  pronounced  a  ten- 
tative decision  upon  the  weighty  que^iicn  of 
where  to  spend  the  evening.  All  the  Board- 
walk is  jeweled  with  lights  now.  Strings  of 
incandesccnts  are  stretched  across  it.  an>or- 
likc,  every  few  pares.  The  facades  of  the 
hotels  are  picked  out  with  countless  glowing 
windows. 

Mu^ii  is  e\  en  where.  E.xcellcnl  brass 
bands  (if  there  be  excellent  brass  bands)  are 
hoMing  forth  in  "grand  concert"  on  the 
piers,  and  there  is  a  banel-organ  attachment 


to  any  kind  of  annt-^c  mcnt  device  that  aeeois 
to  feel  .the  need  of  a  barrel-organ.  There  are 
no  "barkers"  to  rasp  at  one's  ears, as  at  Coney 
Island.  Softly  lighted  gardens  twang  with 
Hungarian  mn^^ir.  At  least  three  theatres 
offer  stage  attractions,  and  the  piers  are  alive 
with  whirring  rdler-skates,  dandng-fioors 
that  are  crowded,  and  with  wdrd  and  foolish 

amusement  deviros. 

Like  live  coals  the  piers  themselves  reach 
out  into  the  blackness  that  is  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  a-  Berflia  and  her  friends  ap- 
proach nearer  to  them  the  showers  of  electric 
bulbs  that  outline  columns  and  eaves  and 
minarets  becomea great  pyrotechnic  '^et  ]>iece. 
Vou  may  rest  in  a  rocking-chair  near  the  busi- 
ness end  of  one  of  these  piers — ^although  rest- 
ing at  Atlantic  City  reqtures  fortitude  and 
effort — and  as  you  watch  the  endless  stream 
uf  rolling-chairs  and  the  stumping  strollers  go 
by.  you  can  hear  rolling  under  your  feet  the 
last  efforts  of  the  ocean.  Out  of  the  seaward 
blacknessthe  long,  ghostly  wraith^  twi-t  shore- 
ward toward  the  lighted  zone  in  unbn^kcn 
ribbons  until  they  are  shattered  and  spread 
and  tiltefl  and  curled  I)ack  at  their  advancing 
milky  edges  on  the  slope  of  the  vague  strand. 
If  Bertha  only  would  stop  racing  for  a  mo- 
ment and  get  a  quiet,  intimate  nook  along  the 
'^\m']  of  one  of  the  piers  at  night  she'd  forget 
e\en  the  twt»-.-.tcj>  the  band  is  smashing  out 
near  by,  as  she  watched  in  the  moonlight  the 
United  States  of  America  fling  the  .\tlantie 
Ocean  backward  every  few  seconds  to  show 
the  ocean  its  place.  That's  real  vacation. 
Miss  Bertha.  They've  been  fighting  it  out 
for  a  jjood  many  million  years,  the  .Atlantic 
and  the  .States  have,  but  si>  hea\yweight  is 

their  class  that  you'd  never  Ure  of  watching 

the  scrap. 

For  when  all  is  said  and  done,  there  is  an 
ocean  at  Atlantic  Qty.    It's  uncanny  the 

way  Bertha  and  everyone  else  learns  about 
ten  o'clock  every  momini:.  as  secret  jxilitical 
news  spreads  all  o\  cr  India  in  a  day,  that  in 
some  mysterious  way  the  ocean  is  now  open 
for  business  and  will  stay  put  until  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  After  that  it  be- 
comes uninteresting  to  the  average  vacationer. ' 
Bertha  may  see  straggling  bathers  use  it  until 
siin<<'t:  but  there  are  crude  pcr^^ns  that  wear 
frock  coats  after  six  o'clock  and  that  can  t 
help  gc^g  evoi  so  far  as  to  call  them  Prince 
,'\!hert^.  Bertha  must  have  £;a-pcd  when  she 
glimpsed  that  ocean  and  the  strand  on  her 
•first  Sunday  morning  from  the  vantage  j>oint 
of  a  iner  railing;  for  then  the  billows  and 
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beach  arc  a  strip  of  fly-paper  whereon,  loll- 
ing on  the  sand<  in  the  brilliant  sunshine 
or  squirming  amiii  the  breaker^  ihal  are 
plumed  like  a  charlotte  russe,  there  are  more 
than  I  ;o,ooo  bather- 

With  the  exception  t>f  the  appallingly  heavy 
swells,  almost  all  the  \»r^  cities  from  Chicago 
to  the  Atlantic  arc  well  represented.  There 
are  some  of  the  very  weightiest  swells  there 
tiM),  ol  course,  but  iliesc  mostly  visit  Atlantic 
City  during  Easter  week.  While  Bertha  is 
back  home  studying  over  her  Fa-ter  luit  with 
knitted  brow,  the  "society  '  |)ersons,lind  At- 
lantic City,  with  an  Easter  population  of  about 
IQO,000,  much  more  agreeable  than  when  the 
^oo.ooo  there  during  July  "r  August  cause  the 
town  to  explude:    PitL.>burg  ever  is  present. 

A  big  part  of  Philadelphia  is  there.  At- 
lantic Cit\  i>  Philatlclphia'.s  Coney  Island 
raised  to  the  nth  power.  Philadelphia  de- 
partment stores  deliver  parcels  there  as  if  it 
were  a  part  i>f  the  Qus^ker  city.  In  alx>ut 
forty-five  or  fift\-  minutes,  or  ijuicker  than  a 
New  Y«)rkcr  (.an  get  {mm  Forty-bccond  street, 
New  York,  to  Coney,  thousands  of  Philadel- 
phia |)r<)fe>^innal  aixi  l)u^incs^  men  nssh  down 
to  the  sea  every  evening,  rhcy  revel  in  the 
ocean  on  Sundays  because  usually  they  arrive 
too  late  and  depart  too  early  the  ne.xt  morning 
on  week  day>  to  take  a  «;wim.  Thnusnnds  of 
cheap  c.Kcursionisls  from  i'hiladelphia  and 
from  Delaware.  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania 
towns  come  for  the  day  on  Sunday,  to<j,  and 
tbey  ail  join  the  hotel  folks  and  the  cottagers 
in  an  omnibus  bath. 

Bertha  early  lia>  learned  that  she  won't  hnd 
any  of  her  friend-  in  bathing  at  the  foot  of 
1  exas  Avenue,  near  the  CheLsea  dividing  line, 
for  here  the  dark-skinned  residents  of  the  vi- 
cinity of  Kighth  and  South  streets,  Phila- 
delphia, have  a  pier  and  about  a  city  block  of 
the  strand  and  Boardwalk  for  their  very  own. 
Here  Bertha  may  see  the  splendiferously 
dressed  quadroons  with  Mendelian  reversions 
to  darker  .shades  inlenniiigled.  There's  no 
hard  and  fast  color  line,  of  course;  but  if 
an  Eighth  Street  resident  uandered  up  (lie 
strand  to  the  part  where  Bertha  and  Mrb. 
Hofheimerl>athe,aDd  theresbotUd  beamix-up 
in  the  waves,  and  the  Eighth' Street  resident 
suddenly,  while  coming  up  for  air,  should  be 
bum(>ed  v  iolently  by  the  rough  ocean  against 
a  tall  lawyer,  say,  from  Culpeppuh  Co*t 
Haouse,  V'ginyuh,  just  as  hr  r  rime  up  for  air 
(one  lias  one's  razor  checked  with  one's 
clothes  in  one^s  bath-bouse  all  this  time,  re- 


member.) and  the  lawyer —  Well,  anyway. 
Bertha  doubtless  would  see  one  gentleman 
concentrating  his  mind  upon  trying  to  bust 
up  the  whole  day's  pleasure  of  another  gentle- 
man. that'>  all. 

1  he  Eighth  Street  negro  and  tlie  Southern 
gentleman  both  are  at  Atlantic  City;  and  the 
pleasures  there  of  Bertha,  and  these  two  ex- 
treme-, and  the  p<»or  foreign  quarter  that  is 
being  l-iuill  up  not  far  from  the  negru  pier, 
and  the  Mrs.  Reynoldses  of  the  bustling  hotel 
di-trict,  dilTer  in  decree  onlv.  not  in  kind. 
Folks  will  liock,  that's  all;  for  even  Bertha 
must  know  that  four  aces  in  one  hand 
along  much  better  than  when  they  are  seat 
tered  all  around  the  table.  Xo  ihouf^htful 
man  would  bother  with  a  deck  that  didn't 
contain  at  least  all  the  kinds  of  aces  there  are, 
and  the  only  reason  Eertha  goes  to  .Atlantic 
City  is  because  she'll  sec  there  all  the  kinds  of 
folks  there  are. 

She  may  go  to  many  other  watering-places 
where  merrymakers  may  ti<h  and  ilirt  and  .sail 
and  golf  and  motor  and  crab  and  drink  high- 
balls and  bathe  and  lose  weight,  but  there's  no 
other  resort  where  she  can  sn  ea-i[\  take  part 
in  a  chain  of  three-ring  circuses  simply  by 
stepping  into  outdoors.  She  and  Mrs.  Hof- 
heimer  have  learned  long  ago  that  almost  any- 
thing may  hap|x;n  there,  since  they've  doubt 
less  heard  that  one  bright  morning  Reuben 
Castang,  the  animal  trainer,  strolled— started 
to  stroll,  at  least — down  the  Boardwalk  will) 
a  half -grown  leopard  in  leash.  N  ever  will  the 
leopard's  nervous  system  quite  recover  from 
the  shock  resulting  from  all  the  things  that 
hapf>ened  then.  .Atj^ain,  three  young  men  and 
a  blonde  per.vjn  gtil  a  tuurini^  tar  on  to  the 
Boardwalk  once  at  midnight  and  shot  along 
its  length,  the  siren  shrieking  like  a  lost  soul, 
as  if  tliey  were  Chief  Croker  going  to  join  one 
of  his  three^alarm  fires  in  New  York  even 
more  anxiously  than  usually  he  does.  You 
see,  you  never  can  tell. 

When  the  summer  crowd  has  all  gone, 
in  the  first  weeks  of  September,  and  the  beach 
hn<  thrown  very  gray  and  very  Ijeaiitiful.  then 
the  ocean  comes,  into  her  own.  Ail  winter 
k>ng  she  smashes  htland  exidtantly,  as  if  in 
sheer  ecstasy  that  slu  .  at  least,  is  real  and  is  to 
go  nn  forever.  It's  too  bad  that  Bertha  can't 
see  her  then,  for  when  the  summer  crowds  re- 
turn the  sea  lady  sullenly  irons  out  her  exul- 
tafion  and  -hatter-^  her  jewi-l  bags  on  the 
beacii  sulkily;  but  siie  shatters  them,  for  she 
simply  can't  help  being  beautifuL 
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THE  GUARDED  HOUSE 


By  ARTHUR  STRINGER 

AtHhor  (rf  "The  Silver  Fopfiv,"  "The  WiM  Tapfwn."  Mb 
lllostrahom  by  Gordon  Mallen  McCoaeh 


THE  cool  and  quiet  nf  midnight  hung 
over  the  city.  1  iic  narrow  cross- 
streets,  lonely  defiles  of  hrownstone  and 
brisk  Hanked  by  still  lonelier  gas-lamps, 
dipped  and  fell  away  into  the  unbroken 
darkness  of  the  East  River. 

I  turned  into  one  of  these  cross-streets.  It 
lay  before  me  as  desolate  as  a  glacial  crevasse. 
Its  midnight  emptiness  reminded  me  of  a 
flume  run  dry,  of  a  conduit  waiting  for  its 
current,  of  a  tideway  eaten  out  by  its  dailv 
life.  It  undulated  uf!  into  darkness  so  quiet 
and  sullen  that  I  swung  about,  quickly,  at  the 
sound  of  an  opened  dcnir. 

1  could  make  out  the  figure  of  a  little  old 
man,  lean  and  stoop-shouldered.  He  was 
waving  an  arm  at  me.  So  I  turned  back, 
reliuiantiv,  ■-till  tliinkinp  nf  ^upprr  in  mv  all- 
night  choi)-hou.se  lliat  smelt  of  broiling  steaks 
and  hot  ooiTce. 

"Get  me  a  policeman!"  called  the  tliin  and 
Stooped  little  ligure,  as  i  came  to  the  foot  of 
his  liouse  steps.  Instead  of  dohi^  what  he 
commanded,  I  went  calmly  tip  the  wide  brown- 
stone  slabs. 

"I  want  a  poliiintan!''  he  snapped,  like  a 
terrier,  blocking  my  advance,  w  ith  one  hand 
on  his  tarnished  brass  d(K)r-kn<ib. 

"Well,  I'm  one!"  was  my  indifferent 
answer. 

I  st<x>d  there,  confronting  him.  He  made  a 
strange  figure,  in  his  (ierman  felt  slipinrs  and 
his  ragged  old  crimstin  dressing-gown,  held 
together  at  the  waist  by  a  piecp  of  well-frayed 
window  rope. 

"No,  no;  an  officer;  a  police  officer!"  he 
repeated,  more  impatiently.  And  still  he 
blocked  (he  door. 

"Didn't  1  tell  you  I  was  an  officer?"  1 
retorted. 

"Hey?"  he  squawked,  to  gain  time,  with 
his  hand  behind  his  ear. 


"I'm  a  plain-clothes  man,  1  say,  from  the 
City  Detective  Bureau!" 

"Where's  your  badge,  then?"  he  demanded, 
Mjuinting  out  at  me.  I  turned  bai  k  my  coat- 
lapel  and  showed  the  nickel  shield  I'd 
wheedled  out  of  "Lefty"  Boyle,  the  stool- 
pigeon,  three  weeks  before. 

"What's  wrong  in  here?"  1  asked.  The 
man's  eyes  were  still  on  the  badge. 

"Take  it  off  and  let  me  see  ii '. "  he  insisted, 
stretching  out  a  clawlike  band.  I  unpinned 
the  nickel  trinket,  and  dropped  it  in  the 
waiting  palm.  The  man  withdrew  from  sight, 
witli  a  |>rtM  K  i  upied  and  '-u'inish grunt,  prompt- 
ly locking  the  door  in  my  face  as  he  did  so. 

Just  as  pn)mptly  I  got  my  ear  again-^t  a 
panel  of  that  door,  to  make  sure  he  wasn't 
'phoning  Headquarters.  In  twn  minutes  llu  y 
could  have  told  him  my  nickel  shield  had 
been  out  of  service  ^nnce  the  days  of  McAdoo. 

Hut  the  tinmannerly  little  rat  was  merely 
satisfying  himself  that  it  was  a  police-.shield. 
The  door  was  unbcked  in  a  moment,  and 
the  shifty  old  eyes  were  once  more  squint- 
nut  at  me.  I  caught  the  .sound  of  his 
.>ci»>nd  lilile  grunt;  this  time  it  seemed  almost 
one  of  satisfaction,  as  he  returned  the  shield. 

"^^>u're  an  /;p»f-s7  ofi'u  er?"  he  still  |)arried, 
turning  from  me  and  peering  up  and  down 
the  deserted  street.  His  eyes,  I  could  see, 
were  still  furtive  and  frightened. 

"L<H)k  here,  you!"  I  cried,  nrnv  in  arfual 
exasperation.  "I'm  getting  tired  of  this: 
Go  back  in  there  and  'phone  Headquarters, 
and  maylie  they'll  take  a  night  nil  and  let  you 
know  my  whole  family  history  and  who's  my 

second  great-aunt  on  my  mother's  side-:  " 

Tliat'-  just  it  I"  cut  in  the  wizened  little 
ogre,  querulously.  "I  niti'l  telephone!  I 
can't  call  up  anybody — I  can't  get  help! 
Something's  been  done  to  my  wire!" 

Things  were  getting  interesting,  after  all. 
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''What  you  want  is  a  lineman  then,  not  A 
policptnanl''    I  started  df>wn  the  ste]xs. 

He  culled  nie  back,  in  al4irm,  a.^  I  fell  he 
would  dou  He  seemed  afraid  of  me.  But  he 
seemed  even  mtirc  afraid  of  being  left  thore 
alone.  1  returned  his  stare,  with  a  show  o£ 
rising  indifference. 

"Conu-  in'"  he  said  at  last,  with  his  odious 
and  animal -like  little  grunt.    "Come  in  I" 

He  held  the  door  back  a  foot  or  two,  and  I 
squeezed  inside.  Then  he  promptly  turned 
the  key  in  tlie  !«)(  k.  That  done,  he  >\id  the 
heavy  boll  beneath- it  back  into  its  socket,  and 
booked  the  wrought-iron  chain  that  still  further 
guarded  lii^  house  entrance. 

I  had  time  fur  only  one  glance  about  me. 
On  an  old-fasluoned  marole-topped  table 
stood  a  small  kerosene  lamp,  meanly  lighting 
the  dim  and  cavernous  hallway.  In  the  half- 
-  light,  to  the  rear,  I  could  see  the  stei)s  of  a 
carpetless  stairway,  and  the  shadow  of  a  door- 
frame or  two.  But  that  was  all  The  place 
was  as  bare  and  silent  as  a  tomb. 

"Well?"  I  asked,  and  my  own  voke 
echoed  back  out  of  the  quietness  with  startlii^ 
clearness. 

The  owner  of  the  house  peered  through  the 
surrounding  darkness  for  a  nunute  or  two. 
Then  he  motioned  for  me  to  follow  bini.  It 
wasn't  until  he  took  the  lamp  up  in  his  shak- 
ing hand,  and  the  light  fdl  full  on  his  face, 
pinched  and  wizened  and  |)ebbled  with 
wrinkles  and  beaded  with  little  drops  of 
perspiration,  that  I  realized  the  stre.ss  of  feel- 
ing under  which  he  wa.H  struggling.  He  stood 
there,  wheezing  hea\  ily.  with  his  hca<l  on  one 
side,  like  an  old  crow,  still  listening  for  some 
sound  or  movement.  Then  he  shuffled  across 
the  uncarpeted  boards  of  the  hallway,  and 
cautiously  swung  back  a  great  door  of  oak. 
I  noticed,  as  he  clid  so,  that  ht*t- arefuUy  turned 
down  the  wick  of  the  lamp.  The  door 
opened  into  what  seemed  a  fiininjj-room,  a 
musty-smelling  chamber  of  quietness. 

"You're  armed,  of  course,  if  you're  an 
officer?"  he  ventured,  as  he  crept  guardedly 
into  the  twilight  room. 

I  took  my  Colt  out  of  its  padded  resting- 
place  above  m\  hip  and  dropjjed  it  loose  into 
the  side  pocket  of  my  mat.  The  frightened 
householder  noticed  ilie  movement,  with  a 
guttural  little  sound  of  approval. 

"  Vou  haven't  Iieen  robbed?"  I  asked,  as  he 
put  the  lamp  down  on  a  wide  table  of  walnut, 
black  with  age. 

"  Robbed  ? "  he  echoed.  "What  have  /  to 
be  robbed  of?" 


"Then  why  d'>cni  want  me  here?" 

He  peered  aUjut  the  gloom,  fmm  tmder  his 
shagg>'  brows,  meditatively.  Then  he  turned 
and  looked  at  me,  almost  fawningiy,  with  his 
.shoulders  hunched  up. 

"I'll  see  you're  paid  for  this,"  he  declared. 
"I'll — ^111  see  >  ()U  get  a  coui)lc  of  dollars  for 
your  night's  trouble!" 

He  wagged  his  head  prodigiously,  as 
though  he'd  just  threatened  me  with  a  fortune. 

"Cut  it  out! "  I  retorted  'The  force  can't 
take  money,  and  vnu  know  it'" 

"Ah,  good,  good!  '  he  wheezed,  rubbing  his 
skinny  old  hands  together.  "It's  a  rare 
treat,  nowada\s.  to  .see  a  man  above  gra(k  and 
greed,  a  rare  treat  I" 

I  was  getting  tired  of  his  gibbering. 

"Give  us  some  gas  there  I"  I  said,  with  a 
motion  toward  the  huge,  glass-prismed  chan- 
delier that  cascaded  incongruously  down 
through  the  gloom. 

"Ga.>!"  cried  the  little  old  hypxxrile. 
"D'you  suppose  I'd  pour  my  money  into  the 
bands  o'  robbers!  GasI  There'll  be  no  gas 
burnt  in  my  house!" 

He  mu.st  have  observed  my  passing  look  of 
disgust. 

"Oil-lamps  are  easier  on  the  throat,  you 

know — soothing  to  the  tulH>!"  he  e\ plained. 
Then  he  added,  with  a  touch  of  pride:  "And 
I've  got  three  of  'em!" 

I  could  make  out  the  mockery  of  an  open 
(ire  smolderinfj  in  a  little  mockery  of  a 
marble  ^atc,  at  ihe  fur  end  ut  the  room.  And 
as  I  looked  at  it,  through  the  cold  and  the 
silence,  the  truth  of  it  all  came  home  to  me. 
The  man  was  a  mi.ser,  a  mean  and  penurious- 
minded  old  harpy,  a  niggardly -souled  old 
lickpcnny,  a  Harpagon  out  of  his  time! 

I  had  never  dreamed,  in  a  city  of  such  over- 
swollen  fortunes  and  riotous  living,  of  such 
loose-handed  and  prodigal  wealth,  that  a 
y>er-=;fm  like  this  could  still  exist!  I  had 
thought  such  things  belonged  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  to  old  women's  tales,  to  the  extrava- 
gance of  coinir  otjera. 

I  looked  at  the  sly  Uttle  figure  in  wonder, 
at  the  dissembling  old  face  fretting  under  its 
burden  of  half-hidden  fears.  I  began  to  hate 
the  man,  and  to  be  afraid  of  him. 

"But  if  nothing's  hap|x;ned  here,  and  you 
haven't  been  robbed,  what  are  you  wasting 
my  time  f  ir,  anvwa^  ?"  I  demanded. 

The  earlier  look  of  unguarded  terror  came 
back  Into  hb  face.  Still  again  he  blinked 
apprehensively  about  the  room,  and  shuffled 
to  the  door  and  peered  furtively  out. 
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"It's  to  see  that  I'm  not  robbed!"  he  cried. 

with  a  vehtrneniT  that  startled  mo  I  noticed 
his  \Mmy-  knuckles  tremble  against  the  black 
walnut  table>top  as  be  spoke.  It  seemed, 
almn^i,  as  though  lu;  wore  addressing,  not  me, 
but  the  silence  about  him. 

"Fm  an  old  man,  and  alone,  but  I  will  not 
he  robbed!'^  he  burst  forth,  with  a  sudden 
fury  of  defiance  that  made  me  think,  for  a 
moment,  that  I  was  alone  in  the  huu&c  with  a 
lunatic. 

II 

My  eyes,  grown  accustomed  to  the  meager 
light,  ui.u-ted  al)out  the  great  ltarra<k  like 
room.  It  seemed  as  comfortless  and  .-.cpul- 
chral  as  ilie  hall, « ith  here  and  there  a  piece  of 
somber  horsehair  fvirniiurr.  and  a  ghostly 
armchair  or  two  in  soiled  ticking. 

"Well,  what  do  yon  want  me  to  do?"  1 
asked  the  owner  of  the  house. 

"I  want  you  to  go  over  this  place  with 
me,  and  see  that  it's  safe — every  inch  of  it!" 

My  sudden  laughter  brought  his  furtive 
eves  back  to  my  face.  Tie  jieered  up  at  me 
without  the  least  sign  of  resentment. 

"  I  cant  see  what  they'd  berobbingyou  of! " 

"That's  just  it"'  iriid  the  wizened -little 
dissembler,  with  updrawn  shoulders.  "But 
this  morning  I  found  my  basement  door 
tampered  with!  And  what  am  I  to  think — 
with  my  wire  cut  off,  and  Weaver  de«ertirp 
mc  this  way,  without  a  word,  and  my  old 
house-dog  f^nel" 

"VduVc  alone  in  the  hoii-c,  \  mean!"" 

He  acknowledged,  by  a  movement  of  the 
head,  that  he  was. 

"Who  is  Weaver?" 

"Weaver's  my  m.in — my  housc-scrvnnf  " 

I  began  to  understand  the  situation  a  little. 
Il  was  not  without  interest  to  mc. 

"Then  the  sooner  we  look  things  over,  the 
better!"  I  said. 

Hie  wagged  his  head  at  this,  and  motioned 
for  me  to  take  up  the  lamp.  I  had  to  smile 
at  the  look  on  his  sly  old  face,  as  he  drew  hack 
and  wailed.  Then  our  eyes  met;  and  I  felt 
that  he  was  either  an  arrant  coward,  or  that 
he  knew  of  some  peril  he  had  not  ^ccn  Jit  to 
explain.  So  instead  of  taking  up  the  light,  I 
stepi^ed  back  and  drew  out  my  Colt,  and 
Ux)ked  it  over  carefully.  Then  I  advanced 
toward  the  door  and  waited.  He  under- 
stood the  movement. 

"Let's  have  alot)k  at  that  telephone  of  yours 
first!"  I  comma.)ded.    Without  a  woi4  he 


took  the  lamp  and  precede<l  me  through  the 
plo<»m  of  the  halhvaw  There,  under  the 
stairs,  he  pointed  out  the  transmitter,  dark 
agabst  the  wall-iMper  of  faded  yeUow. 

"Turn  up  that  light!"  He  did  as  I  ordered, 
grudgingly. 

I  quickly  ins])ected  the  installation  wires, 
examined  the  diaphragm,  unscrewed  and 
tested  the  receiver.  The  wire  was  "dead"; 
it  had  obviously  been  cut  S4miewherc  outside 
the  house. 

"  Voisr  doors  and  windnwt-  are  all  linked?" 
1  asked  him,  as  I  worked  over  the  transmitter. 

"Every  blessed  one  of  them!"  was  his 
answer. 

"No  negic-  tcfl  cellar  manholes?" 

He  chortled  a  little,  down  in  his  pendulous 
old  throat.  "I  attend  to  that  sort  o'  thing 
myself!"  he  replied. 

"Then  what  else  is  wrong?" 

"I — er — had  a  few  alarm-bells — had  'em 
put  in  )  ears  ;tg<  >  .An  hour  ago  I  found  those 
bells  wouldn't  work!" 

"You  mean  }ou  have  an  eleitric  burglar- 
alarm  system  in  the  house?" 

"A  kind  i>f  a  one!"  he  admitted. 

Then  there  was  reason  for  guarding  that 
bald  and  seemingly  empty  old  mansion!  I 
began  to  feel  that  I  was  losing  time  over 
trivialities. 

"  I  want  to  look  over  this  house,  right  away. 
Get  me  down  to  t  lie  1 1  liar  first ! "  And  as  we 
made  our  wav  >-li>\\  l\  down  throiit^h  the  t  hill 
gloom  1  kept  tiring  my  volley  of  questions. 

"Tell  me  more  about  this  man  of  vours, 
Weaver." 

"What  is  there  to  tell?"  whined  the  figure 
with  the  kmp,  in  front  of  me.  "He's  been  a 
servant  here  for  twenty-seven  odd  years.  .\nd 
a  good  man  he  was — though  extravagant,  at 
times,  sinfully  extravagant." 

I  could  quite  imagine  that! 

"He  was  never  known  to  leave  this  house 
for  a  day  before,  without  good  reason." 

I  paused,  for  a  moment,  to  examine  the  pon- 
derous chain-lock  of  a  well-sealed  coaI-<  huie. 

"Then  you  think  .Himething — a — unlikely 
has  happened  to  him?" 

"Something  must  have  happened!  To- 
morrow was  his  ]ia\  (Ia\  !" 

"How  much  was  coming  to  him?" 

"  Two  dollars.  A  week's  wages ! " 

I  stopped  and  stared  at  the  man  in  amaze* 
ment. 

"Yes.  I  paid  him  that—  two  dollars  a  week 
and  b<  ird  and  keep,  month  in  and  month out» 
year  in  and  year  out!" 
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"You  have  other  sen'ants?" 

"Servants?  What  do  I  want  with  a  pack  o* 
sen-ants?"  he  whimjjered. 

"Who  cooks  for  you?  Who  takes  care  of 
your  place?" 

"Weaver's  granddaughter  used  to  look 


"Alxiut  your  dog — you  say  he's  disap- 
peared?" 

"Vcs!  lie  was  a  brindled  bull — the 
lightest -slee|>ing  watch-dog  I  ever  raised — as 
good  as  an  army  o'  roundsmen,  that  dog  I" 

Building  up  my  facts,  in  this  way,  brick  by 


HE  STOOD  THKRK,  WUKKZINU  HK.WII.Y,  I.ISTKXIXti  FOR  SOilK  SOUND  OR  MOVEMENT. 


after  things  a  bit,  until  she  otT  and  married. 
That  was  last  spring.  And  a  dollar  a  week 
she  used  to  cost  me,  month  in  and  month  out. 
When  the  girl  went,  wc  shifted  for  our- 
selves. " 


briik.  I  explored  the  house  from  cellar  to 
garret.  And  a  cold  and  barren  and  ruinous 
house  it  was,  with  its  dank  and  unv  ntilated 
corridors,  it>  du.>ty  and  disordered  rooms,  its 
bare  and  larpctlcss  stairways,'  its  old  and 
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moldy  furniture,  its  general  atmosphere  of  un- 
alleviated  decay  and  neglect. 
It  brought  to  me  both  a  sense  of  depression 

and  a  sense  of  disappointment,  until,  in  the 
sleeping-room  on  the  second  floor,  i  made  two 
discoveries. 

The  first  was  that  on  the  wall  above  the 
SfjiKilid  and  disorderly  lu  d  ^lood  an  amazingly 
complete  and  eflicien  tburglar-ularm  appa- 
ratus, worthy  of  a  place  in  a  Broad  Street 
banking-house.  It  was  not  only  equipped 
with  the  usual  buzzers  and  alarm-gongs,  but 
beyond  this  it  iK>si!<:^ed  a  dial-indicator  that 
would  promptly  register  any  given  )Kiint  of 
di-titrbnnre.  It  mrant  that  the  slightest 
movement  of  any  window  or  door  in  that 
entire  house  was  at  once  telegraphed  and 
recorded  at  the  l)f  dsidc  of  the  owner. 

It  was  as  I  stepped  acroiis  the  room  to  ex- 
amine this  ap])aratus  at  closer  range  that  I 
made  my  second  discover}-.  A  wall  had  been 
torn  awav,  evidently,  innkini^  two  smallrr 
rooms  into  one.  The  room  stood,  i  assumed, 
directly  above  the  dining-room.  As  I  crossed 
its  liroken  flcwrinj:,  my  stcp<  fell  hollow,  of  a 
sudden,  and  as  1  glanced  down  I  could  make 
out  the  faint  outline  of  a  small  trap-door. 
What  it  led  to,  or  what  it  was  there  for,  I 
bad  no  means  of  judging. 

Ill 

1  I'ELT,  as  we  made  our  way  back  to  the 
musty  dining-room  below-stairs,  that  I  had 

found  out  too  much  on  the  one  hand,  or  tinj 
little  on  the  other.  My  companion,  I  m)ticed, 
appeared  to  be  more  satisfied,  once  safely  back 
in  the  room.  I  suddenly  rememlx  red  it  was 
the  (inly  rnom  I  had  not  examined. 

So  1  took  the  lamp,  turned  up  the  wick,  and 
cast  my  eye  about  the  huge  chamber. 

For  the  fn-st  time  I  made  notr  of  ihc  great 
bncked-up  fireplace  against  the  farther  wall. 
I  could  quite  understand  why  its  voracious 
throat  had  been  muzzled,  why  it  had  l>een 
supplanted  by  the  meanlv  pro|)()rtioned  Jittle 
marble  grate  at  the  end  of  the  room. 

My  wandering  eye  next  made  out  three 
large  canvases,  in  oils.  Frotn  ca<  li  of  tlit  -i'  I 
could  see  a  painted  figure  staring'  out  into  the 
somber  room.  But  it  was  the  largest  canvas, 
directly  alx)ve  the  bricked-up  fireplace,  that 
caught  anfl  held  my  attention.  I  saw,  as  I 
approached  it  with  the  light,  that  it  was  an 
example  of  some  bizarre  school  of  anecdotal 
art,  and  bore  on  its  gilt  frame  the  title  of 
"The  DueUst." 


It  wa.s  well  named.  For  it  showed  the 
tense  and  waiting  figure  of  a  man  in  middle 
life,  his  shoulders  stri])|)cd  to  his  white  shirt, 
peering  straight  out  of  the  canvas.  The  man's 
right  hand— and  it  was  a  very  tricky  imd 
effective  bit  of  foreshorii  niiii; — was  hel<l 
straight  before  him.  Ami  in  this  hand  was 
LalaiK  (  (l  a  dueling  pisi'  1.  Tlic  harrel  {M>inted 
directly  out  of  the  canvas,  so  that  a  round 
**0"of  menacing  steel  was  all  that  could  be 
seen  t>f  it.  Above  this  arm  glowed  the  wary 
and  guarded  eyes  of  the  dueli>t,  looking  (>ut 
into  space  as  though  determined  to  lose  no 
slightest  movement  on  the  part  of  some  un- 
seen enemy. 

It  was  a  remarkable  figure — of  that  there 
could  be  no  i^oubt.  It  seemed  to  dominate 
the-  riiiiin,  111  nn'na(  (■  and  threaten  it.  as  that 
painted  .stare,  concentrated,  malignant,  yet 
indescribably  debonair,  cut  out  with  the 
keenness  of  a  .sword-blade  through  thi-  silence 
and  the  darkness.  Once  before,  ami  once 
only,  had  I  seen  anything  like  it.  That  had 
been  on  the  occa.sion  of  a  certain  more  or  less 
jiainfu!  inter\'ie\v  in  llu-  Cliit  ago  ofTice  of  the 
Pinkcrtons.  There,  in  the  great  detective's 
inner  sanctum,  had  hung  the  life-dzed  paint- 
ing of  a  burglar,  wearing  a  black  mask,  and 
pointing  a  revolver  ont  of  the  canvas.  I  had 
noticed  then,  as  1  miliced  now,  that  the  eyes 
scemc-d  to  follow  me,  no  matter  what  position 
I  took  before  the  painting. 

In  fact,  I  slowly  backed  away,  under  the 
spell  of  those  strange  e>'es,  until  !  was  on  th«! 
opjxjsite  side  of  the  great  shabby  dining-room. 

Then  I  stopped  abruptly,  .still  gazing  n]>  at 
liic  picture.  For  my  back  had  come  in  n  r.- 
tact  with  something  unexpectedly  hard  and 
cold,  .something  under  an  artfulh*  arranged 
piece  of  draper)'.  It  was  a  thing  of  metal, 
and  a  thing  of  massiveness:  that  much  I  knew 
after  my  first  contact  with  it. 

So  I  explored  that  massive  thing  of  metal, 
with  one  hand  thrust  carelessly  liehind  my 
back,  as  I  continued  to  hold  the  lamp  aloft 
and  peer  up  at  the  paintiii-:.  It  took  me  only 
a  second  or  two  to  make  sure  that  the  thing 
I  had  so  accidentally  backed  into  was  a  safe, 
set  in  the  wall  and  drajK-d  with  what  must 
have  been  an  old  table-<<jver  or  two. 

I  could  detect  the  furtive  and  uneasy  glances 
of  the  little  old  householder  a.s  1  .stcK>d  there 
near  his  stronghi iM.  I  could  see  his  k)ok  of 
relief  as  I  stepi>ed  forward  again.  Both  to 
gain  time  and  to  get  better  control  of  myself, 
I  made  a  pretense  of  jx-ering  up  at  the  paint- 
ing to  the  left  of  "The  Duelist."  This 
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canvas,  T  saw,  was  a  portrait  of  my  host.  But 

it  had  l)c-cn  painted  many  years  licfurc,  >hiiv  - 
ing  him  in  the  pride  of  his  early  manhood. 
Every  note  of  it  seemed  a  mockery  of  what  he 
now  was — the  high-held  head  pompous  and 
dtimineering,  the  hand  thrust  airily  inff  the 
boM>m  of  the  black  frock  coat,  the  deep-set 
eyes  direct  and  unoompromising^. 

To  the  left  of  the  f1ri'[ila(  f  uLjaln  wa-  the 
picture  of  a  girl.  I'here  wajj  ;buracthing  so  fine 
in  the  drawing,  something  so  rich  in  the  clear 
tones,  that  I  made  bold  to  lift  the  oil-lamp 
clo<<e  to  the  canvas,  to  catch  a  better  glimpse 
of  the  face. 

It  was  the  portrait  of  a  young  woman  of 
eighteen  or  nim  teen  years,  j)erhaps  even 
twenty;  a  clear-eyed,  red-lipi>ed,  golden- 
haired  girl,  teeming  with  the  vigor  and  love  of 
life,  with  audacity  crowning  the  fresh  young 
mouth,  and  S4)ine  strange  spirit  of  rrvnlt 
renting  warningiy  about  the  deep  and  shadowy 
eyes. 

It  was  none  of  the^e  thin;:^^,  however,  that 
com[)ellcd  me  to  turn  suddenly  t»n  the  odi*His 
little  figure  behind  me.  For  I  had  made  my 
third  discover}-. 

"Whose  |)ortrait  is  that?"  I  (lemantled. 

There  was  a  moment  of  ab.solute  silence. 

"My  daughter's!"  said  the  old  man  curtly, 
not  even  giving  t!ie  1  a  mas  a  glanee.  In- 
stead, he  w  as  inhering  at  me,  in  wojider. 

"When  wa.s  it  painted?" 

*'  Eight — no — nine  }  ears  ago.  And  it  cost 
me  six  hundred  dollars  in  good  money.  I  was 
a  f<)ol  in  those  days!" 

"Does  this  daughter  live  with  you?" 

The  old  man  blinke<l  at  me,  surprised  at 
my  interest.  Then  he  slowly  shook  his  head. 
There  was  something  loathsome  in  his  little 
mirthle.s.s  laugh. 

*'Slic  was  too  pretty  a  !m1terny  for  this  dull 
house!"  he  whined,  .scjbering  of  a  sudden. 

I  looked  bacic  at  the  picture.  I  tried  to 
imagine  the  meanness  and  jwnury,  the  misery 
and  star\'ation  of  soul  again-st  which  that 
spirit  must  have  struggled  before  the  b<ind.s  of 
her  chiysalis  had  broken.  A  strange  and 
namclrvs  sense  of  trapedy  .seemed  to  haunt 
the  silent  room,  1  stood  there  gating  up 
at  the  portrait. 

"\\'here  is  she  now?"  T  demanded,  still 
gazing  up  at  the  :»ft  and  girli;»h  face  all 
crowned  with  gold. 

The  old  miser  pursed  up  his  flaccid  Hps, 
and  shifted  alx)ut  uneasily. 

"She  was  a  wild  girl!"  he  mumbled. 

I  turned  on  him  with  disgust. 


"And  you  don't  know  what  becante  of  that 

girl?"  I  ))r<}kc  n.it  indignantly,  resentfully, 

knowing  what  I  knew. 

"She  was  always  spending — s|x;nding — 
spending!"  was  all  he  would  say.  I  could 
see  it  was  useless  to  question  him  further. 

But  the  canvai  on  the  wall  before  me  was  a 
portrait  of  "  Goldte  Laurason,"  the  diamond- 
>m!irr<iler  and  steamship  thief,  the  fit-thrower 
and  dunimy-rhuckcr  whose  simulation  of 
psychic  cinlejisy  had  duped  three  Justices  of 
S]iecial  Sessions  and  twice  as  many  doctors, 
the  mis-^ini^  heiress  of  the  long-notorious 
"Todhunter  Ca.se,"  the  fair  and  youthful 
confidence  woman,  mining  swindler,  and 

hotel  eml)ezzler  that  I  had  ^n-n,  seen  w  itli  niv 
own  eyes,  lined  up  for  "galler}"  inspection" 
at  the  Central  Office! 

IV 

"Look  here,"  I  8aid,fadng  my  opponent, 

"IVe  been  on  duty  since  six  o'clock  this 
morning.  I'm  all  in!  I've  got  to  have  some- 
thing to  eat  and  .some  .sleep!" 

"  Vou  don't  mean  you're  going  to  leave  me 
alone  here?"  cried  the  little  old  man,  in  sud- 
den alarm. 

"You're  still  a/ttw,  aren't  you?"  I  retorted. 

"V(  yes;  but  I  want  this  ]^ace  watched 
to-night  1" 

"Why  to-night?" 

"I  have  my  reasons!"  he  answered.  He 
s«|uinted  about,  apparently  weighing  some- 
thing in  his  mind. 

"Wait  here,  and  I'll  fetch  you  food,"  he 

conceded.  "Then  ynii  ran  make  yourself 
comfortable  on  my  sofa  there  for  the  night. " 

He  disappeared  toward  the  back  of  the 
house.  I  moved  a  little  nearer  the  h^en  safe. 
But  those  staring  and  vvafrhinp  eyes  nf  the 
duelist  seemed  to  intimidate  and  hold  me 
back,  as  the  presence  of  a  living  person  might. 
^^'hiIe  I  vt(H>d  there,  hesitating,  the  little  old 
man  shulHed  back  into  the  room  again,  with 
a  jug  of  cold  tea  and  a  plate  of  hard  biscuits. 
He  spread  out  a  aewspa|K'r,  bef(  re  jnitting 
these  down  on  one  end  of  the  wahuit  taMe. 
Then  he  stood  oft  and  eyed  the  food  mourn- 
fully. 

Two  minute>  of  -tni.irL'hnp;  over  surh  a  meal 
was  enough  for  me.  The  other's  satisfaction 
was  manifest  as  I  pushed  back  the  plate. 

"  So  you  want  me  to  sleep  here?  "  I  queried. 

".•\re  you  a  light  sleeper'-'"  he  suddenly 
ai>kcd.  i  assured  him  I  wakened  at  tiie 
slightest  sound,  whereat  he  fell  to  wagging 
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his  head,  and  poinic-d  toward  the  high-backed 
old  horsehair  sofa  and  vowed  I'd  be  as  SQUg 
as  a  bug  in  a  rug. 

*'Look  here/'  I  safd^  swinging  round 
square  in  front  of  him.  "If  I'm  goinj;  to 
watch  tbi^  room,  I  want  to  know  what  Vm 
watching!  ** 

"Hey?"  he  queried  vacuously,  with  his 
hand  In  hind  his  car.  It  seemed  his  habitual 
.rite  of  equivocation. 

"Have  you  anything  here  you  could  be 
rohhfd  of?"  I  repeated. 

He  looked  at  mc  warily,  rubbing  his 
wrinkled  chin  between  a  meditative  thumb 
and  forefinger.  Then  he  fdi  to  shaking  his 
head  again. 

"I've  got  nr)ihing  more  than  an  old  man 
needs  to  live pn.   A  trifle — only  a  trifle!" 

"Then  what  do  you  use  that  safe  for?"  I 
demanded,  whirling  him  about,  and  pointing 
straight  at  the  ponderous  steel  vault  hidden 
under  its  dra|)en,-. 

He  .Ntood  there,  blinking  hard  and  fast, 
with  his  mental  engines  reversed,  sounding 
for  some  channel  of  evasion. 

"That's  for  a  faniilv  trinket  or  t'wo!"  he 
confessed,  with  upthru.st  shoulders.  "Odds 
and  ends  of  old  sQver,  and  !he  like!" 

"Is  that  all?" 

He  watched  me  covertly  as  I  buttoned  up 
my  coal.    1  saw  his  moment  of  hesitation. 

"Listen!"  1  whispered,  creeping  to  the 
door.  "Li-ten!"  I  .stood  there.  ]>cerinc:  out 
through  the  gloom.  The  movement  seemed 
to  throw  him  into  a  second  sudden  panic  of 
fear.  His  forehead  moistened  nice  more.  He 
passed  his  tongue  over  his  thin  lips. 

"What  is  it?"  he  wheezed. 

I  went  haek  into  the  room. 

"I  thought  I  heard  j^omebody!"  I  e.x- 
plained,  slipping  my  Colt  back  into  my 
pot^et.  He  watched  me,  staring-e>'ed,  as  I 
put  my  hat  on  my  head. 

"What 're  you  going  to  do?  " 

"You  don't  .supfxjse  I'm  going  to  waste 
time  wet-nursing  an  iron  lx)X  lull  o'  family 
junk,  do  you?"  I  retorted. 

He  caught  at  the  slack  of  my  sleeve  with 
his  afaaking  daw.  Even  before  he  spoke  I 
knew  I  had  won  my  imnt. 

"I— I  bad  some  papers  and  things  left  on 
my  hands  here  to-day!  They're  in  that  safe 
now!  That's  why  this  house  has  to  be 
watched!" 

"How  long  h.ive  they  been  there?" 

"Since  three  o'clock  this  afternoon/'  he 
answered. 


"From  where?    What  are  they?" 

".\  h<«dt;e!).  dfj;e  of  stuff — things  from  a 
safety -dejx>sii  \  ault." 

"But  what  are  they  doing  ha*?" 

"The  company  sent  a  c(*Ilecl<  r  hire,  nag- 
ang  and  bulldozing  me  for  more  money. 
They  do  it  every  year.  It's  robbery— it's 
outrageous — eighty  dollars  for  a  little  hole  in 
the  wall!" 

" Ali,  now  I  see!  And  you  refused  to  pay  ?*' 
"it's  robboT,  1  tell  you!      I  wont  be 

robbed!" 

"And  so  they  simply  preempted  your  lock- 
box and  dumped  your  precious  papers  back 
on  your  own  hands?" 

He  wa«»p;ed  lii>  head  apf>rehensive!y. 

"And  yoii  say  they're  now  in  that  safe?" 

Again  he  wa^^  his  head. 

I  strode  to  the  thing  that  har}>nred  his 
wealth,  flung  back  the  covering  from  its  face, 
and  looked  over  its  binges  andlock-dlal. 

"And  it  would  take  the  right  man  alxiut 
twenty  minutes  to  get  into  that  safe!"  I 
said.  It  did  not  tend  to  make  the  old  man 
any  easier  in  mind.  Then  I  looked  about  the 
room 

"1  tliink  this  house  does  need  watching]" 
I  dedared,  with  decision.   And  I  intended  to 

do  that  watching.  The  little  old  man's  eyes 
were  following  every  move  I  made.  !  swttng 
the  high-backed  sofa  round,  so  that  it  fated 
the  wall.  Over  it  I  flung  an  old  plaid  sliawl. 
Then  I  looked  at  the  waiting  householder, 
puzzling  how  to  get  him  away. 

"You  might  as  well  go  to  bed,"  I  advised, 
with  a  pretence  at  a  yawn.  1  found,  to  my 
astonishment,  that  he  was  ready  enough  to  do 
as  1  suggested.  So  1  pushed  the  sofa  close 
up  to  the  wall,  dumjX'd  the  entire  scuttle  of 
coal  on  the  grate,  and  jxiked  it  viporoiislv.  I 
noticed  the  little  old  man  wince  as  he  bebdd 
this  lavish  waste  of  fuel.  Then  he  brought 
out  a  tiny  bedroom  lamp,  lighted  it  from  the 
fire,  by  a  spill,  and  carefully  lowered  the  wick.  " 
"Don't  you  think  you'd  better  get  that  stuff 
of  yours  back  into  its  vault  to-morrow?"  I 
asked  him,  .^leefvilv,  as  he  tocjk  up  liis  lamp. 

"  I  suppose  I'll  have  to,"  he  admitted,  wag- 
ging his  bead.  "Ill  have  to,  even  though  it 
costs  a  hundred  a  year!" 

And  be  shuffled  of!  through  the  gloom,  and 
up  the  echoing  stairs,  with  his  lamp  in  his 
talonlike  clutch,  pausing  every  few  steps, 
witli  his  head  on  one  «;ide.  to  listen.  His 
ellish  tigure,  as  I  watched  it,  seemed  rather 
one  of  the  Dark  Ages,  of  the  days  of  the 
thumbscrew  and  the  stake,  than  of  modem 
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and  mathincn  -ridden  New  York.  And  the 
house  alxjut  which  i  stared  seemed  rather 
the  grotto  of  some  fabulous  ogre  than  the 
brownstone  habitation  of  a  twendeth^century 
human  being. 

V 

I  HAD  done  a  good  deal  of  yawning  and 
stretching,  for  a  minute  or  two,  as  the  little 
old  man  shuffled  off  through  the  darkness. 
But  never  in  my  life  had  1  been  more  wide- 
awake than  when  at  la^t  I  was  qtiite  alone  in 
that  sepulchral  and  silent  room. 

I  lay  there,  boxed  in  on  the  high^backed 
old  horsehair  sofa,  blinking  meditatively 
about  me.  It  was  that  dead  hour  when  mid- 
night begins  to  drag  on  toward  waiting  day- 
light, when  the  sleeper  who  awakens  is  un- 
ea.sy,  when  life  is  in  some  ways  at  its  lowest. 
Now  and  then  a  cinder  fell  in  the  grate.  Now 
and  then  the  putr  of  a  breaking  flame  dis- 
turlied  the  silence,  and  threw  shadows  across 
the  half-lit  r<x>m. 

Lying  there,  waiting,  I  watched  idly  the 
broken  light  play  on  the  features  of  the 
cver-r(>m|X'lling  and  evpr-mrnaring  duelist. 
Even  as  I  studied  it,  the  tigurc  sccnied  to 
grow  more  lifelike  in  the  uncertain  light. 
It  termed  to  loom  above  mc  with  the  malig- 
nancy of  an  actual  enemy,  mysteriously  chal- 
lenging, sentinel-like.  I  began  to  wonder  if 
there  might  not  be  something  hypnotic  in 
its  st  t  and  .staring  eyes.  Time  and  time 
again  iliey  seemed  to  coerce  iny  attention, 
to  hold  me,  almost  against  my  own  will. 

I  began  to  wonder  how  long  it  would  be 
best  for  me  to  wait.  My  last  chance  would 
be  gone  with  the  break  of  day — and  it  was 
a  chance  well  worth  the  risk.  My  vague 
satisfaction  with  the  dramatic  irony  of  the 
situation  began  to  give  way  to  a  growing 
feeling  of  irritation.  For  a-  time  dragged 
slowly  on  and  the  lire  I)iirned  down  and  the 
silence  deepened,  I  seemed  still  prompted, 
even  against  my  own  wish,  to  wait  longer, 
and  yet  a  little  longer 

I  began  to  wonder  if  this  were  due  to  the 
feeling,  so  teasing  and  persistent,  of  that 
painted  canvas  being  an  actual  presence  in 
the  room,  a  scntrydike  and  sentient  Ijeing 
who  might  witness  and  resent  any  movement 
I  essayml.  Then  it  crept  into  my  mind  how 
warv  and  artful  the  h'ttie  old  mi.scr  had  bern, 
in  reality;  how  there  was  now  something 
more  intimidating  in  his  very  absence  than  in 
his  presence.  Once  beyond  my  range  of 
vision,  in  that  midnight  bouse,  he  threatened 


me  from  every  imaginable  quarter.  Each 
silent  door  became  a  danger,  each  moving 
shadow  a  menace.  The  unseen  enemy  is  the 
one  we're  always  afraid  of. 

-My  sperulatinn  ended  unexpectedly.  It 
was  swept  and  tossed  away  on  a  sudden  rush- 
ing tide  of  astonishment,  on  a  release  of  ap- 
prehension that  .seemed  to  l)eat  and  eddy 
against  every  nerve  in  my  startled  body. 

For  ten  feet  away  from  where  I  lay  1  heard 
the  distinct  sound  of  a  creaking  door-hinge. 
It  came  to  a  stop,  for  a  moment,  and  still 
again  it  sounded  through  the  quietness.  I 
oouM  make  out  the  slow  and  guarded  move- 
ment of  the  black  mass  of  the  door  itself, 
as  it  swung  back,  inch  by  inch.  Then  it 
stopi)ed. 

Some  one  was  standing  on  th^  threshold  of 

the  df>or,  }>eering  into  the  room.  I  could 
hear  the  noise  of  a  trailing  footstep,  minute 
and  muffled.  Then  came  the  all-envetoping 
silence  again 

My  first  rational  thought,  as  1  drew  out  my 
Colt  and  huddled  dose  down  behbd  the 
shadow  of  the  high-backed  sofa,  with  its 
broken  scrollwork  of  grape  clusters  car\'ed 
out  of  w  alnut  wtK>d,  w  a.-^  tliat  the  owner  of  the 
house  had  surrendered  to  some  final  sus- 
picion and  wa.s  returning  to  v.atrh  over  his 
threatened  wealth — to  watch  with  his  own 
ejres.  My  next  thought,  however,  was  that 
the  secrecy  of  that  return  seemed  to  imply 
some  intention  of  which  he  wished  me  to 
remain  ignorant.  He  was  coming  back  for 
his  iMrecious  fortune  surreptitiously,  to  cany 
it  away  to  some  plate  of  safety. 

I  saw  that  my  arm  was  free,  and  lay  there, 
waiting.  Such  a  procedure  would  suit  my 
purpose  remarkably  well.  It  would  .save  me 
a  great  deal  of  dangerous  and  difficult  work. 
For, once  the  safe  was  open,  my  plan  of  action 
could  be  both  simple  and  decisive. 

I  croiK  hed  there,  watching  from  under  a 
corner  of  the  shawl.  I  knew,  suddenly,  that 
the  door  had  been  opened  wider.  Then  it  was 
clo.sed  again  quickly,  almost  without  a  sound. 
I  don't  think  I  even  breathed  during  those 
fir.st  few  .scconfls  of  unbroken  silence,  as  the 
\  ugue  black  shadow  standing  motionless  be- 
side the  dnor  detined  itself  to  my  staring 
eyes  as  a  human  hgure. 

It  stood  there,  guardedly,  apparently  lis- 
tening for  s<ime  >ound,  a])[iarently  ix?ering 
slowly  about  the  darkness.  I'hcn  something 
above  and  beyond  my  mere  physical  senses 
told  me  the  figure  was  not  tkci  of  the  mtfiter 
of  the  house. 
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My  breath  rtturncd  lo  mc-  as  I  >au  the 
vague  black  blur  creeping  toward  the  safe. 
Then  came  still  another  pause,  and  still  an- 
other minute  of  .suspense.  Then  I  heard  a 
subdued  rustic  of  clothing,  and  a  moment 
later  the  thin  shaft  of  light  from  an  electric 
flash-lamp  was  fluttering  and  penciling  in- 
terrogativcly  about  tlic  >urf:ue  of  the  i>afc 
door.  Then  the  light  went  out  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  apivearcd.  Again  I  heard  the  rus- 
tling of  clothing. 

1  sank  flat  down  behind  the  h<  r'-t  liair  -ofa- 
back,  lor  thi:i  time  the  narrow  .>hau  «)f  white 
light  was  circling  the  room,  leaping  from  ob- 
ject to  objiit,  ]irobing  into  corners,  dancing 
and  springing  from  side  to  hide.  I  felt  it 
flutter  over  my  screening  sofa-back  for  a 
critical  .second  or  twq^  and  then  fhiSt  and 
flash  to  the  opposite  Mall. 

As  it  did  so,  i  heard  the  sound  of  a  suddm 
gasp,  an  involuntary  little  cry  of  astonish- 
ment. Lookint^  u]),  I  -aw  that  ihe  pencil  of 
light  rested  tlat  on  the  face  of  "  The  Duelist  " 
picture,  making  it  stand  out  with  the  clearness 
of  a  cameo,  until  the  combative  and  challeng- 
ing eves  and  thp  thrpatrning.otitstretched  arm 
seemed  those  of  an  actual  person.  It  wasnu 
wonder  the  intruder  had  gasfied  at  the  first 
glimpse  of  that  ,-trange  can\  a-.  Xnr  was  it 
any  wonder  the  little  shaft  of  white  light 
rested  studiously  and  apprehensively  on  the 
painted  face  confronting  it.  I  (ouhj  luar 
the  quick  breathinj^  of  tht-  fif^'iin-  i>ehind  the 
light.  Then  I  heard  a  dcej)-drawn  sigh  as 
tte  shaft  of  light  swung  to  the  left,  falling  on 
the  ]V)rtrait  of  the  little  old  man  himself. 
It  seemed  to  rest  there  for  only  a  contemptu- 
ous moment  or  two.  Then  it  hovered  to  the 
right,  to  the  portrait  of  the  red-lip[)cd  and 
shadowy-eyed  young  girl.  It  hung  on  her 
face  tremblingly,  second  by  silent  second. 
It  fluttered  about  that  girlish  face  crowned 
with  gold,  and  wrnt  l^uk  to  it,  and  lingered 
over  it,  I  thought,  almost  aHeclionately. 

Then  came  the  sound  of  the  throaty  little 
l^p  again — it  seemed  almost  a  moan — and 
the  r|U!rk  nistlc  of  *  lothing.  This  w  as  fol- 
lowed by  the,  brisk  and  businesslike  chink 
of  the  revolving  lock  spindles,  the  click  of 
the  wards,  and  I  knew  the  stooping  figure 
was  working  over  the  combination  of  the 
safe.  The  light  of  the  fla.sh-!amp,  a.s  it  stead- 
ied and  shone  on  the  burnished  .surface  of  the 
nic  kel  dial,  w  as  rpfl('<  ted  and  diffused  back 
into  the  face  of  the  sti»oping  figure.  And  I 
saw,  as  I  peered  through  the  gloom  at  it,  that 
the  softly  yet  clearly  outlined  face  was  a 


wiitn.an's  face;  and  that  woman  was  Cotdie 

Lauras on! 

M 

Mv  shock  of  surprise  was  lost  and  -uIj- 
merged  in  a  second  shock.  A  sudden  sound 
broke  through  the  stillness  from  the  far  end 
nf  the  room.  The  lij^ht  went  out  like  a  tki-h. 
1  could  hear  the  telltale  click<lkk  uf  a  raised 
trigger.  I  knew  the  woman  was  standing 
there,  with  her  back  to  the  safe,  waiting, 
ready  for  that  unknown  enemy.  Vet  the 
iound  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  coal 
cinder  falling  hi  the  blackened  grate. 

It  must  have  been  two  full  minute*?  Iicfnre 
she  moved  again.  Vet  I  knew,  by  the  little 
noises  that  followed  her  next  movements, 
that  the  safe-door  had  been  opened.  I  could 
hear  the  si>und  of  her  hurriedly  padding 
hand  feeling  al)out  the  inside  of  the  safe,  and 
the  pregnant  rustling  of  papers.  Even  as  I 
did  .so,  I  ihitircd  for  the  fir-t  time  that  the 
night  was  passing  away.  The  heavily  barred 
windows  at  the  back  of  the  room  showed  the 
earliest  faint  gray  of  coming  morning,  a  leaden 
twilight  mftre  oppressive  and  phanta.smal 
than  darkness  it.self.  » 

Only  once  did  the  woman  stop  in  her  work. 
I  could  not  make  out  what  prompted  her  to 
do  so.  All  I  knew  was  that  she  had  suddenly 
drawn  back  from  the  safe,  wheeled  almut,  and 
after  standing  there  listening  for  a  minute  cr 
two,  once  more  directed  the  light  f>f  her  Ha-h- 
lamp  across  the  nnim  to  the  painted  figure 
of  the  duelist.  She  seemed  to  study  it  In 
bew  ilderment.  Then  she  -lowly  turned  back 
to  the  open  safe.  Her  eyes  must  have  taught 
sight  of  the  ea.''ly  gray  light  at  the  windows, 
for  she  stooped  quickly  this  time,  and  began 
flinging  pai  kat^rs  out  on  the  floor  beside  her 
with  feverish  haste. 

As  I  crouched  there,  watching  her,  there 
rrept  through  me  the  feeling  that  1  \\  as  rnereh 
witne.vting  some  scene  in  a  drama.  The 
intruder  and  the  open  safe  and  the  vault-> 
like  room  seemed  things  of  the  ima^lliatioii, 
the  figures  and  shadows  of  a  niijhtmare. 

It  was  a  sudden  audible  gasp  from  the 
woman  herself  that  brought  me  back  to 
earth,  reminding  me  whf  re  I  w.i-. 

Again  1  saw  her  .stand  upright  and  wheel 
quickly  about.  I  let  my  gase  follow  her  line 
of  vision  wonderin^y. '  Still  again  it  rested 
on  the  painted  fitT'i'"''  fnd  fare  of  tlie  rlurl- 
isl.  There  was  .something  uncami}  ia  the 
way  that  painted  face  seemed  to  challenge 
and  hold  her.   Yet  there  was  some  shadow 
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of  reason  for  it,  I  felt,  as  T  peered  up  at  the 
malevolent  and  threatening  eyes,  deep-set 
and  shadowy  in  the  broken  lif^h't.  The  very 
I)i-t(>l-arm  seemed  to  tliru-l  il-df  out  into  the 
paling  darkness  of  the  room.  -More  vividly 
than  ever  the  figure  took  on  its  illusion  of 
actualii\,  it>  .suggestion  of  a  living  person 
walrfiiiii;  and  guarrlinji  the  '•ilcnrc  Inforr  it. 

Then  slowly  the  hair  of  my  head  began  to 
stand  on  end.  Through  my  body  tingled 
a  shock  that  all  but  brought  a  cry  fn.m  my 
throat;  for  I  realized  for  the  first  time  w  liy  ihe 
woman  was  standing  there,  panting  and 
trembling  and  swept  with  terror.  She  was 
being  watched  li\  something  more  than 
a  mere  painted  tigure.  The  peering  and 
malignant  eyes  pf  that  painted  figure  vten 
ain't. 

VII 

Out  from  the  canvas,  into  the  half-lighted 
room,  stretrhcfl  and  reached  an  actual,  living 
arm.  In  the  thin  and  ciawlike  hand  at  the 
end  of  that,  arm  was  balanced  a  long* 

barreled  mag.xzinc  revnh  tr. 

The  woman  had  seen  it  all,  even  before  I 
did.  She  must  have  seen,  too,  that  the  arm 
kept  pointmg  at  her,  each  move  she  made. 

For  suddcnlv  :i  *;rroam  hrnke  from  Irt  lips, 
and  echoed  and  reechoed  through  the  quiet 
room. 

She  l<x)ked  about,  panic-stricken,  in  scardi 
of  some  place  of  refuge.  Then  she  dung  up 
one  arm,  across  her  eyes,  as  though  to  ward 
off  the  sight  of  that  searching  aund  sinister 
barrel  -end. 

I'reciscly  at  the  moment  she  did  so,  the  si- 
tence  of  the  great  high-cdiinged  room  was 
filled  with  an  explosion  of  sound.  It  |>ro 
lonj^'di  itself  into  a  dully  reverl>eraiing  roar, 
and  a  cloud  of  dust  rose  from  the  prism-hung 
chandelier.  This  dust  spread  and  mingled 
will)  the  slowly  i  nrlinp;,  a<  riti-smelling  |k)w- 
der  smoke,  obscuring  the  vision.  Jlut  1  could 
see  the  still  standing  woman  take  two  fal- 
tering sti  ]i-  forward,  and  crumple  down  to 
the  tl^)or.  bhe  clap}x*d  one  hand  to  her  side, 
with  a  moan,  as  she  fell.  She  had  been 
wounded — she  had  Ijcen  killed — was  the 
first  thought  that  registered  itself  on  my 
disordered  brain. 

I  dimly  felt  the  moment  to  be  crucial,  and 
yet  I  hesitated.  I  scarcely  knew  what  move 
to  make.  Again  the  utter  and  sepulchral 
silence  of  the  house  hung  al>out  me.  Again 
I  peered  at  the  woman  on  the  lloor.  She  did 
not  stir.   Then  i  turned  to  the  picture.  The 


paintefl  duelist  glowered  down  at  me,  intact  — 
for  ail  I  could  tell,  a  dat  surface  of  canvas. 
Then  I  wlieeled  about  to  the  door,  for  it  had 
o|)ened  and  rinsed  again,  as  I  stood  therCf 
with  the  quickjicss  of  a  trap. 

It  was  the  little  old  man.  In  his  left  hand 
he  held  his  low>tiimed  l>edr(>om  lamp;  in  his 
rijjht  he  carried  a  long-barreled  magazine 
revolver.  His  face  was  now  the  bloodless, 
cadaverous  yellow  of  unripened  cheese,  yet 
out  of  its  pallor  shone  and  glowed  his  deep- 
set,  furtive  little  eyes.  They  reminded  me  of 
a  cat's.  He  stop|x-d,  and  peered  over  at  the 
woman  on  the  tloor. 

"What's  this?"  he  dem.inded. 

"It  means  you  are  under  arrest!"  I  told 
him,  inwardly  wondering  how  I  was  to 
manage  the  long-barreled  thing  in  his  hand. 

"What's  this?"  he  reiterated,  unmoved. 

"There's  been  a  murder  here!"  I  answered. 

"A  murder?"  he  echoed.  I  advanced 
toward  the  huddled  figure  on  the  floor.  He 
followed  me  impa-ssively,  step  by  step. 

.*'Tbis  woman's  been  shot,  here,  in  your 
house!" 

"Shot?  How?"  he  asked,  looking  me 
square  in  the  eye.  There  seemed  something 
more  than  malignant  in  his  new  deadly  calm 
of  assurance.  I  still  bent  oxer  the  woman, 
but  I  began  to  feel  vaguely  afraid  of  the  im- 
passive tittle  ogre  at  my  side,  as  he  repeated 
his  question. 

"Thai's  what  I  intend  to  find  out!"  I  re- 
torted. .  • 

''You  shot  this  ^voman!"  he  suddenly  de- 
clared. I  did  not  ansv  er  him,  for  mv  q\v 
bad  caught  sight  of  the  woman's  gun-metal 
pistol  on  the  floor  beside  her.  I  quietly 
caught  up  and  "broke"  that  ugl\'  little  toy, 
droj)}>ing  the  cartridges  into  my  pocket. 

"Vou  shot  this  woman!"  the  old  man 
repeated  meaningly. 

"That's  not  the  jHunt!  She's  dying  here — 
something  must  be  done,  at  once!" 

"Then  she's  not  dead?"  he  muttered,  hold- 
ing his  !ani]>  over  the  motionless  figure.  The 
man  almost  nauseated  me. 

"I„<jok  at  her  face!"  I  cried,  stepping  back. 
"Look  at  her  lai  (  and  see." 

Tie  put  the  lamp  down  (•r\  the  tl  H>r.  Then 
revoltingly,  with  the  barrel-end  of  his  re- 
volver, he  pried  the  woman's  Iwdy  over, 
emitting  an  indifferent  grunt  as  the  relaxed 
shoulder  fell  back  into  its  former  position. 
I  stooped  and  picked  up  the  fallen  flash-light, 
and  as  I  did  so  the  muscular  little  scoundrel 
slipped  an  arm  under  the  woman's  waist  and 
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turned  the  inert    figure   completely  over. 

Then  he  f>ecrc(i  down  at  the  white  fare, 
vaguely  outlined  under  the  black  mass  of  it> 
crushed  hat-brim  Again  I  heard  his  swinish 
little  grunt  of  indilTcrence.  So  I  threw  the 
tlash-Ught's  glow  tull  on  the  woman's  up- 
turned face.  It  cut  out  each  feature  with  the 
clearness  of  a  laK  iiini  >i)ot-light.  It  showed 
the  lidded  and  shadowy  eyes,  the  once  wilful 
and  audacious  upjicr  lip  drawn  close  across 
the  teeth,  the  tumbled  and  heavily  massed 
golden-brown  hair,  sliot  throiijrh  with  red, 
the  soft  lines  of  the  blue-veined  neck. 

For  the  space  of  what  must  have  been  a 
dozen  heart -Ix-ats  there  was  not  a  siund  in  the 
room.  liut  the  squinting  eye:*  of  the  man 
before  me  slowly  dilated.  His  lower  Jaw  fell 
away,  and  lifted  again,  noiselessly.  His  lips 
m<»ve<!,  hilt  for  a  moment  no  H>und  rame 
from  them.  He  drooped  and  wilted  forward, 
Staring  weakly  into  the  face  before  him. 
Then  a  long  and  thin-noted  (,ni>an,  a  pmaji  s»i 
shrill  and  ludicrous  that  it  seemed  almost  a 
squeak,  burst  from  him, 

I  picked  u|)  the  revolver  that  fell  fr()m  his 
hand,  and  <  asuall;.  [)!a<  cd  it  on  the  high 
mantel  of  the  bricked-up  lireplatv,  well  out 
of  his  reach. 

"Alice!"  he  whispered  wheezilv.  **M\ 
AUce!" 

He  pushed  back  her  tumbled  hair  with  his 

shaking  talon  of  a  hand. 

'  I've  killed  her!"  he  gasped.  "I've  killed 
my  own  child!" 

A  sudden  ague  seized  him.  His  bony 
frame  shook  and  trembled;  h\<  teeth  lieijan  to 
chatter,  like  those  of  a  man  with  a  chill;  a  sob 
broke  from  his  pendulous  old  throat. 

"I've  killed  my  own  daughter!"  he 
moaned,  feeling  senselessly  alM)ut  her  lx)dy, 
as  though  in  search  for  the  wound.  Then  he 
lifted  thf  \viirnan">  head,  until  it  lay  aCTOSS  his 
knees,  and  kept  (.allini^out  her  name.  I  had 
not  lot)ked  for  any  such  fire  under  the 
hardened  lava  of  his  penurious  old  life.  Yet 
I  gave  it  little  thought  at  the  moment;  for  as 
I  looked  down  at  the  woman  I  (ould  make 
out  the  slow,  pulsing  movement  of  the  ex- 
ternal jugular,  in  the  soft  hollow  of  her  blue- 
veined  neck,  just  under  the  white  car  1  1»e 

"But  she's  not  dead  yet!"  1  reminded  the 
groaning  man. 

"No,  she's  not  dead  yet!"  he  wheezed. 

"Then  get  help  here;  get  a  doctor!" 

He  looked  about  the  room,  dazedly.  His 
okl  furtive  look  relumed  to  him,  but  it  was 
only  for  a  moment. 


''I've  brandy  up-stairs  in  my  bedroom — 
wait  here!"  he  panted,  as  he  struggled  to  his 
feet  and  ran  across  the  room.  I  watched  hira 
shuflle  out  into  the  gloomy  hall  and  disap- 
|x?ar  into  the  silence  above-stairs.  My  w^ay 
was  at  last  clear. 

vni 

I  SLiPi'En  om  to  tlw  door,  and  quietly 
closed  and  bolted  it.  Then  I  darted  back  to 
the  .safe.  The  unconscious  woman  still  lay 
on  the  bare  Hour.  She  was  as  white  and 
impassive  as  the  dead. 

I  sffirij)rd  fn  the  tape-tied  packets  tliat  lay 
about  the  opened  vault  door,  t>ending  over 
the  cardessly  scattered  wealth  for  which 
more  lives  than  one  had  been  hardened  and 
embittered.  .\nil  still  the  way  s;»cmod  riear. 
Turning  to  the  safe  itself,  I  reached  an  ex- 
pbring  arm  well  into  its  shadowy  recesses. 
I  would  make  that  haul  par  for  what  I  had 
gone  through] 

Then  1  stopped  short*  fn»en  in  my  trades 
by  a  sudden  metallic  snap  that  was  repeated, 
once,  twice,  three  times. 

\\  hat  thai  .-mund  meant  I  knew  too  well, 
even  before  I  turned  and  saw  the  white-faced 
woman  standing  (lierc  cnnfmnting  me.  The 
empty  revolver  in  her  hand  was  still  pointed 
at  me;  I  had  a  new  enemy  to  face. 

My  startled  brain  had  scarcely  realized 
the  meaning  of  the  picture  l)eforr  she  flung 
the  useless  pistol  fn)m  her.  Ilcr  fall  liad  been 
a  feint;  the  dunimy-chucker  had  merely  made 
use  of  an  old  trick  of  her  trade!  Vet  1  won- 
dered what  her  next  move  would  be. 

**Fa/Afr/"  The  call  rang  out,  high  and 
tense  and  clear,  making  the  room  echo  and 
pul.se  with  sound.  It  was  enough  to  wake 
the  dead. 

"Father,  u-e're  being  robbed/"  the  vibrataig 

soprano  callcfl  out  into  spare.  Then  I  saw 
her  quick  and  restless  eye  travel  to  the  man- 
tel and  the  magazine  revolver  resting  on  it. 

\\'e  >iiran,L:  for  the  gun  fof^elher.  and  to- 
gether we  caught  it  up.  But  I  was  too  much 
for  her,  and  one  quick  wrench  loosened  her 
clutch  and  .sent  her  staggering  against  the 
black  walnut  table.  By  the  time  >iie  looked 
up  I  had  her  covfered.  W'e  stood  tac  ing  each 
other,  breathing  hard. 

"Fa!!;<r,  qulk!"  die  screamed  into  the 
quietness  uf  the  room  where  we  stood  locked 
in.  alone. 

I  lowered  the  gun-barrel  to  her  breast  and 
took  one  deliberate  step  forward.   As  I  did 
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M),  I  w  as  dimly  conscious  of  a  Niidden  splinliT- 
ing  of  pine,  oi  a  i>harp  tearing  of  canvas. 
Then  un  my  startled  head  and  shoulders 
came  the  full  weight  of  u  fulling  body.  1 
vaguely  realized  that  this  llying  lx)dy  had 
lea{x;U  out  of  the  gill  Irumc  uUive  me.  But 
beyond  this  I  had  no  time  for  thouf^ht.  The 
thin  ami  l>ony  figure  dung  tn  me  ( !n  .kinqlx , 
!>narling  and  bitin}^  and  tearing  like  a  wildcat. 

It  took  all  my  strength  to  get  the  talon- 
like hands  away  from  my  throat,  to  \vre>t  the 

j^Iecvc  of  my  gun-arm  free  fntm  tht-  linked 
teeth.  Sc>  I  grasped  the  long-burreletl  revolver 
by  its  muzzle,  knowing  that  my  only  way  out 
would  he  to  dub  this  wheezing  fury  into 
sen^selessne^. 

"Don't!  Don't!"  pleaded  the  distraught 
woman  close  behind  me.  I  could  feel  her 
pulling  and  tu<,';^ini:  at  iny  body.  Then  she 
stopped  suddenly,  w  iih  a  4uick  side  move- 
ment of  her  hatid.  1  knew  she  had  found 
and  taken  the  Colt  fmrn  my  |HKket,  even 
before  ahc  »poke,  and  that  she  had  me 
covered. 

"l)i>n't  move  I"  she  called,  with  <|uiet  au- 
thority. The  little  <»M  u\:in  slipped  to  the 
lltMir,  panting  and  moaning,  hi.s  .scrawny 
hanib  nursing  a  helpless  left  knee. 

"KUl  him!''  he  gas|)ed  menilessly,  mailt: 
nantly,  heiueen  his  groans.  But  1  did  not 
lo«k  at  Kim:  I  was  too  busy  watching  the 
woman.  I  l»egan  to  feel  that  the  game  was 
almo  up.  1  had  the  two  of  them  united 
against  me.  I'he  mo.st  I  could  ho]>e  fur, 
now,  was  some  chance  «»f  escape.  To  get 
away,  empty-handed,  would  he  lin  k  enough, 

'*Put  that  gun  on  the  table!  '  commanded 
the  woman.  "Put  it  on  the  table,  handU 
Otfl,  lis  yon  hold  it! " 

I  (lid  a>  she  ordered.  I  could  -re  her  lip 
curl  with  Morn  a.->  mIic  caught  >ight  of  my 
nickel  {Milire  shield.  Even  Ut  get  away  vca» 
not  going  to  he  ea-\  ! 

*'l*ul  Up  your  hand.s  and  <  ro»  the  r«M)m 
until  you  come  to  the  wall  I"  she  <ommanded. 
"  New  turn  around!" 

Her  gun  and  her  i  ^  cs  f.Ho^id  nie.  every 
move  1  made.  1  stood  fadng  lier  in  grim 
silence.  For  one  moment  her  gaze  wavered 
I  etv  ecn  me  and  the  man  moaning  on  the 
tit>or. 

"Father,"  she  ordered,  "take  that  revolver 
from  tlie  lal»le:"' 

"I  can'tl"  he  groaned,  ni:r-ing  his  knee. 
I  m<ivcd  an  inch  nearer  the  diKjr. 

"Take  that  revolver,  or  we  may  lose  nrry- 
thingr*  she  cried  shrilly.   She  was  still 
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afraid  of  me,  <'f  M)me  sudden  play  on 
my  part.  1  moved  another  inch  or  two 
nearer  my  door.  Then  I  stopped  short,  for 
1  saw  the  drooping  revolver  barrel  lift  and 

steady,  dircttly  between  my  eyes,  and  the 
woman's  lips  compress  signiticantly.  At 
the  same  time  I  saw  the  gasping  and  moan- 
ing old  man  rise  nn  ripht  knee.  He 
struggled  and  tottered  there  fur  une  moment 
of  anguish,  and  then  fell  hack  in  a  dead  faint, 
face  upwaril  «)n  the  floor.  I  could  see  that 
his  v.ri>  liruki-n.  Ju-t  Ix-low  the  left  knee. 
There  was  now  <mly  the  \^ oman  Ix-iwccn  me 
and  the  door.  But  not  once  did  she  take  her 
eve-  iiff  mini'  a-  T  -tn'"l  there  ctH-n  in^^  xxw  - 
self  to  tling  bock  at  her  a  stare  as  belligerent 
as  her  own. 

'Father,  the  revolver!  "  she  called  in  her 
tcn-r,  >!irill  tones.  "I  know  this  man:  I 
know  he  is  nut  lu  be  trusted  I  I  can't — oh, 
don't  make  me  kill  him !" 

Her  voice  traileJ  t)fT  into  a  moan  of  hel|>- 
less  horror,  but  no  answer  came  to  her  call 
for  help.  I  compelled  myself  to  a  di>plav  of 
lauf^hiir:  ;!ie  sound  of  it  seemed  to  worry 
antl  terrify  her  more  than  ever.  Still  again 
she  steadied  her  gun-barrel  so  that  it  pointed 
directly  between  my  squinting  eyebrows.  I 
t  ould  see  her  face  contorted  and  twisted 
with  contenfling  fears,  but  the  dominant  one, 
1  knew ,  was  the  horror  of  taking  a  human  life. 
That  discovery  left  me  Ijrave  enough  to 
laugh  at  her  again,  and  she  fell  l>ack  a  Step 
or  two,  with  a  gasp  of  frustration. 

"  No! "  she  cried, "  I  can  not—/  ran  net  kill 
hint!  I  I  an  not  murder!"  .And  .again  my 
(|uietly  foned  laugh  seemed  to  harry  and 
maiiden  her. 

"The  revolver!  "  she  burst  out,  in  her 
tight  ihroaletl  whis|>er.  "Father,  you-  you 
mu.sl  do  ii!  1  can  not— I  dare  nut  —  oh, 
quick — kill  him  before  it's  too  later 

"I.fMik  at  your  fatherl  "  I  -aid  to  her,  as 
calmlv  as  i  could.  'Look  at  him  there.  He  s 
dradr 

it  was  an  arrant  He,  but  it  servecl  its*  piir- 

l  iieuonulu  hall  lurncd"a>- 1  siM)ke.  It  was 
only  ft>r  a  siecond,  but  in  that  precienis  second 
I  had  -lid  the  hull  and  -hot  out  through 
the  d<<or.  1  could  he;ir  her  try  of  pit\,  ui 
« ommiseration.  and  her  ahan<!i>ned  wail  «*f 
!  -Jiierl"  a.s  1  turned  the  ke\  in  the  ioc  k  and 
darted  a^n^-^  the  t>are  halhvav.  Tucnty 
.M;conil-->  later  1  had  the  front  d<K>r  <ijH.n  and 
was  outside  in  the  emjity  street  and  the  gray 
light  tif  early  miirning! 
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CERTAIN  folk  there  Vc.  made  of  finer 
clay  thati  ordinary  nu'rials,  who  tan 
take  into  their  liands  a  crystal  glolie 
or  jxilyhcdron,  and,  gaztni^  into  i!>  prism- 
hued  depths,  can  there  wondrous  vision*. 
Psychics  they  are,  or  seventh  sons  of  seventh 
sons  (^career  than  hen's  teeth  in  these  small- 
f.imily  days),  fortunates  who  were  lx)rn  with 
a  caul  or  have  attained  unto  the  Fourth 
Dimension  (sometimes  gifted  in  the  Second 
and  Third  a>  well;  that  is  to  say,  in  breadth 
and  lhicknt's>).  At  any  rate,  to  tliem  the 
past  reveals  itself;  as  in  a  glass,  darkly,  that 
which  is  to  come  is  adumbrated. 

I  have  no  such  j)a]HT-\veight.  and  con-e- 
cjucntly  my  mcdiumi>lic  powers  are  not  de- 
velo{xd  ahttig  that  line.  But  I  have  a  pho- 
lograph  album;  not  the  red  phi-h  covered 
kind  with  but  one  brass  snap-  cni-bob  to 
hold  it  shut,  but  two;  two  sumptuous,  gold- 
washed  ( la>p>,  a  little  green  in  plato,  !(•> 
|id>  are  deeply  bossed — I  might  :>ay  "carvt  u" 
—  into  a  panel,  ornately  cruciform,  after  the 
similitude  of  the  I'amily  Bible  sold  you  by 
that  young  man  with  the  nice  eye>  who  went 
around  the  country  taking  orders  for  it.  He 
was  paying  his  way  through  college,  don't 
you  mind  ?  <  each  lid  are  little  hard  wiiitc 
kiiol)^.  like  head-  of  jjicture  nails,  four  of  Vni 
on  each  lid,  tliereby  "connoting,"  as  they  say 
in  high-clai>s  philo^ipliic  works,  a  marblc- 
loppcd  ceiiter-talile.  There  i->  a  >orl  of  rich- 
ne>.->  in  the  clicking  of  those  knobs  ui>oii  the 
marble  surface.  The  gilded  edges  of  the 
thick  leave--,  ut  ratlu-r  paper  -l.if*-,  an- 
nicked,  as  it  were,  in  iloriatcd  pattern^.  T<i|> 
and  bottom,  each  paper  slab  ha-«  cracks 
through  which  to  ?ho\c  card  photographs, 
four  liole-  in  eat  h  i);ige  being  cut  to  -liow 
them,  two  at  llie  lop  oval  to  Jit  vignette?, 
two  at  the  bi»ttom  kind  o'  squared  like. 
After  the  mantaer  of  the  crystal-gazers,  I 


hold  this  allium  in  my  hands.  I  relax  the 
focus  of  my  eyes,  and  things  alxmt  me  swim 
in  a  dim  ha/e.    .\lv  wrists  twitch  sixiokilv. 

^  I 

I  fetch  a  long,  deep  >igh,  and  shudder  as  if 
some  one  were  walking  over  my  grave.  I 
sink  into  what  Mat  King  calls  "a  catamose 

condition." 

Before  my  ra])t,  ec  static  vi^it^n  there  comes 
a  jiicture  of  the  past.  I  seem  to  see  a  parlor. 
In  that  parlor,  upon  a  richly  ca|)arisoned 
haircloth  sofa  are  -eated  a  vouth  and  a 
maiden.  The  maiden  hold-,  upon  her  lap  a 
photograph  album  such  a<  the  one  I  have, 
and  1  get  the  ihouglil.  somehow,  that  glad- 
ness tills  the  maiden's  lieart  because  she  can 
wear  long  dres.-^-s  now;  it  makes  y«'U  l<M)k  so 
])igeon-toed  to  h<»ld  an  allium  on  your  lap. 
The  youth  appears  to  be  sliort  sighted;  he 
has  to  get  real  close  to  .see  the  pictures  in  the 
book.  His  arm  next  to  her  interferes  with 
hers  as  she  turn-  the  leaf,  and  so  he  rests  it 
on  the  sofa-back. 

Pre-ently.  in  hi-  deep  intere-t  in  tlie  tin- 
type- (»f  l  iK  le  K/.ra  and  Aunt  HuMah.  who 
live  out  in  Xebra-k.i,  hi-  arm  slides  limply  - 
down  and  roLs  u|Htn  her  waist-line.  She 
does  not  notice  it,  hi  all-absorliod  is  she  in 
the  n;irration  that  ihi-  is  the  llkenes-  of  a 
gempman  that  [>o[>|'a  u-ed  to  kni<w.  by  the^ 
name  of  .Smith,  or  lJ>  : lalnie.  or  IVitilio — 
ughl— or  some  such  name.  (The  "ugh !  "  is  an 
atlem]»t  ti>  repre-eiit  the  h-n  ible  e\pul-ion 
uf  the  maitleii'.s  breath,  cau-ed  by  the 
spa?;lic  contraction  of  the  young  man's  arm 
upoi)  her  -liorl  rii)-  i  N'ow  thor^  i;I ilv 
aroused,  site  turn-  l:i  r  e  ar.d  murn»ur>: 
"How  strong  y4iu  are'"'  A-  she  turns,  the 
jKacliy  -niiHPthness  of  her  rounded  cheek 
ti'uclu  -  tlie  tu  j.  e  1 1\  er  V.  l.a\ -rum  -mooth- 
ness  of  bis,  sciuliiig  llie  wild  liiriiis  a-gallop 
up  and  down  tlieir  backl>ones.  Their  faces 
revolve,  as  they  were  frictit>n-puUeys,  until 
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their  lips  engage;  each  mouth  is  all  bunched 
up;  each  one  stops  breathing  till  the  hist  mo- 
ment of  eiuhtrnnre,  when  they  wrench  them- 
selves auay,  making  a  noiic  like  bu'i^ting  a 
cracker-bag,  only  stuilkr. 

"f)h,  my'"  th(  maiden  whkpers.  "I 
wonUcr  if  they  heard  us." 

Is  this  for  anylxxiy  here?  Any  one  recog- 
nize the  scene? 

I  o|x'ii  the  lMH)k.  i  ime  itiul  SjKuc  ub 
literate  themselves.  It  i*  no  longer  Here 
hut  Then-.  It  i-^  no  longer  Now  but  Then. 
As  I  gaze  upon  this  hit  of  paper,  curiously 
blackened  into  the  [)attem  of  the  face  and 
clothing  of  an  underjetted  jjcrstm  chin- 
whiskers  and  a  smooth  upjKT  hp,  1  am  nn 
more  a  hig,  hig  man,  with  a  real  w^iU  h  that 
all  the  time  goes  tick  tick,  tii  k-tick  l)ecause 
it  has  little  men  inside  it  making;  nails,  but 
I  hair:^  and  tables  and  door-handles  look  high 
'up  and  tall  to  me;  I  wear  a  waist  and  knicker- 
iKH-kers  of  l,t;i\  ladies'  cloth,  very  full  and 
gathered  at  the  waist,  trimmed  with  square 
blocks  of  black  silk  velvet,  kind  of  catty- 
cornered,  point  to  point. 

Here  i>  the  boy  now,  Vr-,  th:\r  \  me  when 
I  was  iittle.  I  was  considered  to  be  very 
pretty  then.  My!  but  that  must  have  been 
a  long,  long  time  agi.  T  wore  that  suit  of 
clothes  the  very  nr!»t  lime  I  went  to  Sabbath- 
school,  and  the  undeijetted  man^  whose 
name  w^as  **Bn)tlKr  Brown,"  taught  the  in- 
fant cla<-;  nn  that  occasion — in  an  emer 
gency,  1  Ixlieve.  1  have  since  learned  he 
was  a  traveling  >aksman.  From  my  experi- 
en(  e  of  traveling  salesmen,  this  seems  almost 
incre<lihle. 

A  PLAGUK  OF  tTRLS 

.\!ul  hcre'>  a  fellow  standing  up  and  hold- 
ing fast  to  a  Jail  <  liair,  braced  al^i  will)  a  fix- 
ing behind  him.  wli<)-^t>  cold  iron  head  ( lamj) 
jammed  against  his  skull  seems  to  have  con- 
vinced him  that  ho  is  cornered  in  a  fight  for 
lite,  -o  dopcralc  hi  lI  to  His  hair  ^ccni< 
lilting  with  .Nheer  Ix.rror,  but  I  know  tliat  it 
is  only  because  he  lias  sui  li  curly  hair  each 
particular  lock  -ecm>  to  z-z-z-'z!  it  kinks  SO 
tii^ht.  Vou  slioul<l  hear  him  l.inunt  alxuit 
liic  dang  niup,  comb  and  comb,  and  wet  it 
sopping  and  it  won't  lay  down,  and  he  all 
lixfd  up  to  "^o  out  anion<;-t  "cm."  I'lc<;i:itii 
it  aiU  He  i.s  going  to  high  school  in  the 
town,  and  lives  with  his  auntie  ue.\t  door  to 
our  house.    You  can  tell  by  his  legs  he 


comes  from  the  country.  He  rode  on  hors»;s 
so  much  when  he  was  little,  Ijefort-  hi--  Uwies 
w  ere  hardened,  and  it  kind  oi  bowed  them 
out. 

THE  FIRST  LOVE 

I  don't  care  two  pins  for  him,  but  his  pho- 
tograph is  an  I  haiiT  as  keepsake  of  the  fu^t 
•rirl  that  ever  v.n-i  my  heart  and  promised 
hand.  His  amine  was  her  grarruna.  She 
was  just  my  age.  She  said  sheM  marry  me 
when  we  both  got  Ijig.  She  ne\er  difl.  Ah 
mc!  \Vc  are  apart.  And  why,  pray  tell? 
Simply  because  I  never  asked  her  hand  in 
marriage.  .\nd  how  could  I,  when  I  didn't 
know  where  she  Vn  v<]  ?  She  was  a  sweet 
girl.  She  kind  of  gurgled  wlien  she  talked, 
if  you  know  what  I  mean.  She  used  to 
come  «>ut  on  her  bac  k  |)orch  and  holler  over 
to  my  house:  •  1  beat  you  up  to-day -ay-ay!" 
like  a  rooster  crowing.  And  she  hadn't, 
either.  I  was  up  long  before  she  was.  .  .  . 
My  first  love,  my  lost  love  I  And  all  the 
keepsake  of  her  I  have  is  the  picture  of  her 
cousin  Charlie,  with  the  hair  that  seemed  to 
:  :       it  curled  s<»  tight. 

Do  you  see  atiything  sort  of  miraculous 
about  this  picture  here?  It  is  very  seldom, 
I  might  say  never,  that  a  i^ir!  has  only  a 
white  feather  slicking  up  from  her  forehead 
and  not  a  sign  of  hair  at  alt.  This  one  lean- 
ing in  the  Oriental  window  would  make  you 
think  -he  was  unfortunate  that  way.  But 
I'll  explain  it  to  you.  What  lo».)ks  like  a 
white  feather  is  the  part;  her  hair  is  there  all 
right,  but  it  "took"  the  same  shade  e.xactly 
as  the  backgnjund.  Vou  notice  that  hhe 
kmks  sad  and  disconsolate.  And  well  she 
might!  Well  >he  might!  They  >ay  that 
pity  is  akin  to  love,  and  I  pitied  her.  I 
Would  have  loved  her  had  she  not  been  .so 
<ild.  Ves,  and  I  admired  the  sisirit  she  dis- 
pl.iyi'd  ill  rt>i-^lini,'  tlie  invader.  What  do 
you  think  her  lather  did  wilh*jiut  oruc  asking 
her  ronscnt,  she  bring  all  of  nine  years  old 

I  in  M  :i-t  living  relation?  Went  and 
v'ni  married  aj^ain ! 

U\cr  the  leaf  Imm  lur-  i>  the  picture  of  a 
little  boy  in  his  hr-t  pair  of  "pant-."  His 
a'nitwt  traii-pan'ut  hair  i>  roachtd  up  in  th*.' 
mi(hlle  and  wa.■^  welly  curled,  as  yuu  can  see, 
over  his  proud  mother's  finger  the  moment 
bcfitre  thcv  s«(  in  the  c  hair  and  l!ie  p?c- 
ture  gentleman  told  liiiu  to  w.itt  li  for  the 
little  i^irdie  to  come  out  of  the  bo.x.  He  wa> 
a  great  crony  of  mine,  that  lioy.   "We  tvva 
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ha'  i^addled  i'  the  bum,"  only  we  called  it 

'Trick."  It  was  a  nne  crick  to  paddle  in; 
just  deep  enough  to  he  exciting,  but  nut  too 
deep  for  safety.  It  ran  between  high  banks, 
.  and  little  rills  flowed  into  it  from  the  springy 
ground  about,  for  all  the  wnH  l  just  like  "A 
kivcr  Sy^lera"  in  the  jV'ggeriy  i>(M>k.  There 
was  stiff  blue  clay  by  wagon-loads  to  model 
into  shapes,  and  once,  in  a  hole  in  the  stee;> 
bank-side,  wc  found  a  half-Hedged  bird.  We 
had  been  pla)'ing  with  a  shinffle  whittled  into 
boat  shape,  towed  with  a  siring.  The  bird 
had  ncM-r  been  much  of  any  place  nor  ever 
had  a  boat  ride  in  all  its  life,  so  we  took  it 
out  sailing.  I  don't  believe  the  shivering 
thing  enjoyed  it  as  much  a>  we  did — while 
the  bird  lasted.  Then  when  it  played  out 
we  threw  it  awajr.  What's  the  dif?  There's 
plenty  biids. 

BOYHOOD  ncTL  RES 

We  had  good  t\m('<  together,  he  atul  T. 
As  plain  as  if  'twas  uuly  yesterday — plainer 
— I  can  see  it  all.  I  can  tell  you  just  ex- 
1  rly  where  we  put  the  water-mill  his  daddy 
whittled  out  for  us,  and  where  we  built  the 
mud  fort.  Eveiy  memorj'-picturc  blazes 
with  sunshine,  as  if  it  never  rained  in  those 
day^.  But  it  i>  all  kind  of  mi:>ty.  and  I  nui>l 
think  hard  tu  call  to  mind  his  after-life,  dark 
with  di^ppointment,  clouded  with  melan- 
choly, ending  l^>o  soon  in  >ileiii.c.  If  he  IkkI 
been  other  than  a  clean-minded,  wholeMime. 
honest,  keen-witted,  and  enthusiastic  boy,  I 
could  understand  it  ><)meh(»w. 

The  railroad  got  him.  I  tlon'i  mean  it 
slew  him  with  sudden  brutal  violence,  ur 
nudnu-d  him  and  then  gave  him  some  stan*a- 
tion  switch  to  tend  or  i  r  >  'ng  to  (lag.  It 
was  cruelcr  than  that,  li  jUri  u  its  witchery 
about  the  farm-boy  pining  for  adventure 
and  the  larger  life.  It  tolled  him  on.  a;  1 
tolled  him  on,  and  when  it  had  him  ho 
couldn't  get  away,  it  condemned  him  to 
confinement  in  an  engine-cab,  every  ner%'e 
-frung  lo  snap|>ing  ten-ioii  a>  he  roared 
Over  a  roadway  .>kitnj>ed  and  >camiK.-(l  at 
every  p<»int  in  order  that  ea^v-Iiving  |)eMp[L 
might  have  •■  an  indepeiuleiil  inronie.''  l  or 
stretche-.  of  hours  you  wouldn't  believe  a 
human  being  could  endure,  it  kepi  him  at  it. 
aiMl  then  when,  as  it  -ernird  to  him.  iii> 
head  had  hardly  tnuilu-d  the  pillow,  it 
ruuM-'d  him  up  again  to  lake  another  train 
out.  More  engineers  and  shr»rter  runs  and 
safer  r<>adl>ed.<  would  have  lessened  "  the  in- 
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that  never  soiled  their  hands  at  vork.  It 
was  like  being  under  a  decimating  hre  in  ac- 
tion. This  friend  of  his  was  ground  to  pidp; 
that  one  was  scalded  so  the  Aesh  slipped  off 
his  bone>:  another  (me  was  pinned  bencnth 
his  engine  .streaming  fur  hours  to  his  frantic 
rescuers  to  shoot  him  for  God's  sake  and  put 
him  out  of  his  misery.  Always  there  was 
.s»)me  one  being  hurt. 

"  It'll  get  you.  b<n-.  one  of  these  days,"  the 
old-timer>  told  him.  .\nd  he  knew  it  would 
be  so.  Kach  run  he  made  ami  rame  hack 
.safe  brought  only  iliut  nun  h  the  neaixr  what 
camiot  help  hapj>ening  when  dividends  arc 
all  in  all  and  human  life  is  tioihi'iii:  mwili.  It 
catne.  One  day  when  he  was  riding  as  pas- 
senger there  was  an  accident.  He  was  un- 
hurt, but  the  deare>t  chum  of  all  was  en- 
gineer, and  he  wa>  killed.  He  lived  just 
long  enough  in  my  friend's  arms  to  recognize 
him.  It  came,  I  tell  you.  Not  a  scratch 
U|>on  him,  sound  and  t';l  t  >  outward  seem- 
ing. Inwardly  he  wa.s  wrecked.  His  nerves 
had  stood  all  that  they  could  stand.  He 
tould  no  longer  take  a  train  out;  ho  v.a^ 
siKtiled  for  anything  el>e.  His  solitary  life 
had  made  him  taciturn;  it  now  made  him 
brooding,  melancholy.  He  fretted  himself 
to  death,  eating  hi>  heart  out.  The  only  son 
of  his  mother,  and  she  a  widow, 

I  know  it  isn't  much  of  a  story,  come  to 
look  at  it.  Vol!  can  easily  ont-tell  it  from 
your  own  knowledge:  terrible  tragedies  of 
men  killed  at  their  work,  and  leaving  heli>- 
le>N  families  to  struggle  along,  it  makes  you 
sick  at  heart  to  ihiiik  how.  I  know  it's  n<it 
an  e.\citing  .-lory,  but  to  me  the  wreck  of  a 
young  man's  life  is  just  as  tragic  whether  the 
wrn  k  be  outward  or  inward.  .Ah.  I>ut  it">  a 
pluck-nie  .otore  the  soii>  of  Martha  do  their 
trading  at,  w^here  they  i>ay  their  lix'es  out 
'  A  cr  I  he  counter  every  day  to  buy  their  lives 
for  next  dav. 

EVERV-DAY  PATHOS 

The  leaves  turn  and  turn,  each  one  un- 
covering a  new  sadness.  Something  unut- 
teralily  paiiielii  i-  in  the  rank  on  rank  of 
pretty,  chilili-h  f.i<  e-,  each  one  (we  cannot 
fail  to  ?ee^  u'  l  'in^  as  wistfully  at  the  dark 
mystery  >f  lite  a-  ai  the  dark  mysterj'  of  the 
(  anier.i.  .iml  v.  ith  tlie  >ame  e\prt  talion  that 
pretty  soon  the  little  ijirdie  will  jump  out,  all 
golden-feathered,  singing  so  I'>e3utifulty. '  The 
photographer  had  no  such:  for  his  purpose  it 
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was  enough  that  the  children  should  think  he 

had  «>nc. 

Huw  it  iias  been  with  them  tlie  faces  uf 
the  old  people  in  the  album  tell  us.  Do 

their  thcerio-r,  tin  y  cannot  help  fhrjr  fea- 
tures drooping  into  what  is,  at  best,  but 
patient  resig^tion.  So  many,  many  times 
they've  hoped;  so  many,  many  times  their 

hopes  have  rnimMot!  info  nothintr.  The 
only  cxpeiialioii  left  ihcm  i>  that  it  will  soon 
be  over  now.  A  new  life  will  begin,  and 
then — yes,  llttn,  for  certain 

"Wish  and  fulfilmmt  shall  severed  be  neVr, 
Nor  the  thing  |ira\Td  for  eome  short  of  the  prayer. " 

HEAKTACHE  ON  EACH  PAGE 

On  t  vtTv  page  of  an  oM  alt>uiii  is  written 
heartache,  dtjwnfall,  disillusion,  hmeliness. 
Here  is  the  picture  of  the  boy  whose  every 
waking  hour  outside  of  !$chool  was  partly 
yours.  So  genial  a  fellow  hr  so  ambi- 
tions, so  brilliant.  Vou  saw  iiim  last  year, 
and  hardJy  recognized  the  shabby  wreck 
that  Drink  had  made,  hardly  were  able  to 
eke  out  half  :in  hour's  conversation  with 
him.  Here  is  the  college  chum  with  the  tuie 
head  who  was  to  do  great  things  in  life, 
("iiii-umption.  The  blossom  liliLilitod  err 
the  fruit  was  set.  This  other  classmate  with 
the  face  of  Keats — the  merest  hair's  breadth 
of  misdirection  in  a  furrow  of  his  brain,  first 
manifested  in  a  comic  (Mldity.  (What  a 
world,  in  whicii  wild  laughter  and  wild  grief 
are  so  inextricably  interfused!)  After  the 
fler-h,  our  friend  still  lives;  only  his  mind  is 
dead. 

And  here  is  one  whose  every  lineament 
shows  forth  engaging  frankness  and  the  joy 
of  life  -wor-e  t!i:tn  dead.  Kmbe/./ler.  guilty 
fugitive  wiili  a  iii  ighlxtr's  witt-.  His  broken- 
hearted old  father,  his  witV,  his  children — 
all  of  u>  who  tru-ted  in  hitn,  how  nuu  !i 
rather  would  we  have  followed  him  Xo  Ids 
grave  than  have  this  come  upon  him!  And 
then  the  lunsi  li"-!  ihosc  with  whom  our 
lives  were  intertwined,  lor  wlioin  \\c  hop<Mi. 
believed,  ex  peeled— -mere  insij)idilie>,  trillers. 
failures,  half -successes,  living  along  some- 
how. .\ud  wc  uur-flvt>.  What  we  meant 
then  to  be,  and  wlial  we  arel 

The  loved  and  lost  «)f  ail  degrees  of  inti- 
m.it  y  are  here,  the  ani^el  that  taliernai  hd 
witii  us  for  a  tew  preci«ius  day>,  the  sainted 
nKfther  we  must  mourn  while  life  remains  to 
us,  are  here  with  the  mere  triv  ial  a(  <niaint- 
ance;  they  are  all  here  in  the  album.  Life 


— whole,  entire — ^ts  bound  up  with  its  bind- 
ing. On  every  page  is  written  h(»|>e,  .•>nd 
over  against  it  dLsiJlusion;  luve  and  heart- 
break; comradeship  and  loneliness:  ambi- 
tion, downfall  If.  when  we  first  looked  for 
the  little  birdie  to  jump  out,  all  golden 
feathered,  singing  :«o  beautifully,  we  had 
known  how  it  was  all  to  be.   .  .  . 

.AnylxHly  see  anytliing  of  my  cap  and 
bells?   I  took  'em  off  a  minute  ago,  and— 

Oh,  here  they  are. 

I>i>  you  know,  1  feel  kind  of  sorrv  for  the 
iH  upU-  in  a  photograph  album.  They  have 
primped  and  primped  and  prim|x*d;  suffered 
unheard -(^f  tortures  with  shirt and  collars  and 
tight  shoes;  with  neckties  that  would  not  tie 
right,  and  hair  that  stuck  up  six  ways  for 
Sunday:  have  r.ikcil  and  stra|X'd  in  every 
bureau  drawer  and  borrowed  from  the  neigh- 
bors every  dew-dab  and  gill-flickety  that  can 
l)e  pinned  on,  tietl  on,  stuck  on.  They  stare 
at  us  tlurough  the  peepholes  in  the  pa|>er  slabs 
«)f  leaves  in  albums,  guiltily  conscious,  des- 
perately defiant,  as  much  as  to  say:  "Well,  I 
done  ;«y  Ix'st,  and  wfiat's  it  lo  you,  anywavs 
Say!  Do  I  lot>k  all  right ? "  .And  what's  the 
pitiful  result  of  all  this  struggle  ?  With  all  their 
|)rimping  uf)  and  diking  out,  this  time  they 
look  as  if  they  came  from  'way  back  in  the 
woods  somewhere,  o\'er  by  Rum  Creek,  may- 
be, or  Johnnycake  ('timers,  or  some  other 
(lofl-f<'rp>tten  sjxit  where  the  style-  diui't  go 
at  all  till  everyi>ody  else  Ls  tlurough  witli  them. 

THE  BRIDE  AND  GROOU 

Here,  for  instance,  are  Hen  Dietrich  and 
Polly  Ann,  his  wife,  taken  riirlu  ilter  they 
were  marrie<l.  How  I  «ome  to  have  the  pic- 
ture at  all  1  never  laid  niy  eves  »>ti  lU-n — 
is  that  Polly  .Ann  is  a  sort  of  a  relation  of  mine 
by  marriage.  1  ne\er  could  (|uite  tigure  it  out, 
but  it's  like  this:  her  stepmother  ttaj>  a  hull- 
sister  of  my  own  uncle's  second  wife.  (In 
tho-e  (iavs  it  wasn't  the  disgrace  it  i~  p<>\\  fi>r 
a  man  to  marry  again  if  his  dear  (  (>nipaui<in 
die<!.  How  else  was  lie  to  get  his  nuals' 
victuals  ?) 

I  call  your  attention  to  llie  •'Cict  up.  Jai  k; 
let  John  .sit  down*"  po^ing  oi  the  briile  und 
l)ridegr(K»m,  expressive  of  the  photographer's 
< onn  piion  of  the  relati\e  importainf  of  the 
s<*.\cs.  I  cull  your  attention  lo  I'olly  .\nn's 
meekly  trium]>hant  ar>j>ecl,  as  with  downcast 
i  ye>  ~iic  lays  lu  r  hand  U[wn  Hen's  -hdiilder, 
declaring  to  all  the  worid:  **I  landed  him. 
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you  bet,  and  here  he  is,"  just  like  folks  who 

get  themselves  photographed  carryins;  a  -^frin!; 
of  fish.  But  chiedy  would  I  call  yt)ur  atlcn- 
tion  to  Polly  Ann's  get-u  p.  Don't  expect  me 
to  have  the  technical  Ivrm-  right.  I  don't 
believe  I  know  a  |X"plum  from  a  tilter  nor  a 
redingote  from  a  polonaise.  Do  you?  So 
I'll  just  have  to  muddle  through  the  best  I  can 
by  the  light  of  pure  reason,  which,  in  such 
matters,  is  no  great  shakes. 

She  has  on  an  overskirt,  something  like  an 
apron  tied  on  hn-hind  her,  and  just  about  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn  a  sort  of  bunched-up 
petticoat.  Her  waist  might  have  Jieon  turned 
in  a  lathe,  so  round  it  is,  so  exactly  like  a  peg- 
top,  front  and  back  alike.  Her  sleeve  has 
loose,  white  .stuff  around  the  wrist,  seemingly 
fixed  a-purpose  to  catch  in  the  butter  and  the 
plum  prc-i  rvcs,  and  there  a  -nr]ili>  e  cfTei  t 
about  the  elbow  for  which  I  find  no  other  word 
than  "dinky" — though  I  have  walked  the 
floor  for  hours  tr>'ing  to  think  of  a  more 
dignitied  expre"=;<ion.  fur  T  al>(>minatt*  slang. 
i>omething  sk.i,iy,  .ill  jiuiu  hcd  lull  ul  holes  in 
pattem.s,  is  pinned  arovmd  her  neck,  and— 
miracle  of  loveliness  1— a  long,  pine  shaving 
curl  dribbles  down  upon  her  bosom  from  the 
big,  round  wad,  for  shape  and  size  the  spit- 
and-image  of  an  eight-cent  ( oitage  loaf,  held 
on  her  head  somehow  with  a  net. 

The  net's  the  only  thing  in  the  wh(^lc  outfit 
that  I  covet.  If  I  had  it.  I  should  fasten  it  on 
a  short  pelf  and  gci  crabbing.  I  know  where 
there  are  some  nice  ones;  regular  blue-claws. 
And  don't  they  snap  and  clash  tho^e  claws! 
1  had  oni  ni|)  me  the  other  day.  (Ice!  I 
hollered  murder  watch.  He  took  me  kind  o' 
by  surprise. 

A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  FIB 

What  becomes  of  people  who  tell  wilful 

stories  and  stick  to  \m  and  do  not  re- 
penl  is  loo  well  known  to  be  repeated  here. 
You  know,  and  I  know,  and  I  am  sure  that 

Polly  .\nn  knew.  .Xnd  you  know,  and  I 
know,  and  Polly  .Ann  knew  wi-'d  know  -he 
never  in  the  round  world  ha<l  ail  that  hair 
of  her  truly  own.  "  ."sold  t  and  buyed  it, " 
.siys  you.  Don't  palter,  ^^•u  know  wli.it  I 
mean.  She  simply  couldn't  have  had  that 
much  hair.  No  woman  could,  .^nd  yit 
there  slio  stand-  as  lH)ld  .1-  lira—,  pnn  lainiiiig 
now,  and  for  a>  long  .1-  thi-  card  phoi>t  -iiall 
endure.  "Why,  certainly  it's  miiu  !"  I-r.'t  it 
perfectly  terrible? 

(I  have  some  pictures  of  girls  in  spit-curls, 


but  I  can't  l>ear  to  look  at  them  nor  talk 

rd)out  ilu'in.    Thev  <^prm  so  gawmy.) 

.\nd  pi^or  Hen!  i  wonder  what  he  tlKHight 
when  he  disco%'ered,all  too  late,  that  it  was  no 
lady  off  the  advertisement  .if  Hair  \'igor  he 
had  married,  with  long,  luxuriant  tresses,  but 
just  an  ordinary,  human  girl  with  no  more 
tresses  than  would  just  about  wad  Imth  l>ar- 
rel-  iif  a  -!iott!im.  Thiiik  of  llu-  ihous.iiuk 
upon  tliousands  <»1  men  wh<.>se  fancy  lias  U^en 
snared  by  curling  locks  that  were  the  product 
of  the  applicati'M".  of  fiot  jxjkers  or  kid  rollers 
to  hair  that  naturally  was  as  straight  as  any 
tow-rope.  The  poor,  dejected,  disillusioned 
creatures! 

ML.\,  WOMEN,  AM>  .STYLE 

Xav.  madam,  never  iimk  -o  nrnfiilly  at  me. 
Don't  tell  me  that  the.se  wild  contraptions  are 
all  worn  by  you  to  please  the  men-folks.  Was 
ever  a  fashion  anything  but  comic  to  the  men- 
folks  ?  .Aren't  they  for  everlasting  making  fun 
of  what  you  wear?  We're  jusi  as  bad  as  you 
are,  just  as  much  slaves  to  style,  only  we  don't 
go  at  it  in  such  a  slam-baui:.  Pa'-  rii  h  and- 
Ma-don't<are  way  as  you  do,  swooping  from 
one  wild  distortion  to  another.  .\nd  that's 
the  sad  ])art  of  it.  The  changes  are  so  micro- 
sc  opii".  and  yet  so  ne<  cs-ary  to  our  self-res] )ect, 
that  life,  for  u»,  i>  ju-^t  one  |i>tiu.  agonizing 
worry.  That  man  wiio  looks  so  swell  in 
evening  (  lot hcs;  y4iu  think  he's  happy.  Little 
you  kiH>w!  He  has  ju.st  di>covered  that  he's 
the  only  man  there  with  a  black  tie  on. 

When  a  woman's  head-gear  gets  out  of  date, 
she  rescues  from  the  wretk  the  |}ompons 
and  the  plumes,  the  buckles  and  the  bugU  s, 
ribbons,  rosettes,  glass  cherries,  and  muslin 
buds — all  kinds  of  »)rnamental  junk  that  she 
can  use  another  time.  She  can  pull  and 
yank  the  wire  frame  into  the  very  latest  style; 
nobody'll  ever  know  the  ditltTriK  e.  Btit  be- 
tween last  sea.Mm's  silk  hat  and  this  season's 
there  is  je-e-e-est  a  lectle  mite  of  difference 
that  detie-  all  making  o\  <t.  Thr  little  more, 
and  oh,  hov,-  nun  h  it  i-!  \o  guilty  wrcti  h 
cavight  in  the  act  (>f  siealnig  -heeji  (  an  jmi- 
sibly  feel  more  like  a  sneak  than  the  man 
(  aught  we.iring  a  l.isi  ve;ir'*  Int.  .\nd  if  he 
doesn't  feci  liial  way.  liie  more  shame  k»  himl 
He  ought  to. 

Have  you  v\^^r  Iclt  ilui*  .m  ful  k-uh-  of  gone- 
nes-  w  iien  \  i>vi  i'mknl  over  an  nld  alhumand 
sa\v  a  lil.ciie-^  ni  yuur-ell  taken  al  ihc  age 
when  y  lu  were  all  wrap|)ed  up  ia  styles,  and 
"what  they're  wearing  now"?  Heavens  to 
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Betsy!  Did  I  look  thai  way  ?  I,  whq  have  my 

faults,  I  mu'-t  admit;  I,  wfin  ii*  ver  [in  tended 
to  be  an  AptiUo,  Lul-—  Am  1  the  gime  gump 
that  makes  me  out  to  be?  Give  me  that  thing, 
(iive  it  to  me,  I  say.  What  am  I  guini^  to 
do  with  it'  \Vh\.  \'.  hat  should  I  do  with  it 
but  tear  it  into  liulc  bits  and  burn  the  bits? 

And  they  won't  let  you  have  it.  They  say 
it  is  a  g(M)d  likeness  of  you.  and  they're  al- 
ways going  to  keep  it;  wouldn't  part  with  it 
for  anything.  Of  course,  we  weren't  so  foolish 
as  we  looked;  'twas  just  the  way  thcy  dressed 
tis.  Rut  why,  for  mercy's  sake,  did  they  dress 
us  that  way? 

I  have  one  of  those  old-fashioned  photo- 
graphs that  anted.ite  the  album.  If  is  in  a 
little,  stjuare,  hard,  shiny,  embossed  black  case, 
sumptuously  lined  with  stamped  red  cotton 
velvet.  The  picture  its<'lf  is  wonderfully 
soft  and  clear.  All  tl.at  inar-  it  i-  wlu  n-  tiie 
"artist "  has  dabbed  on  a  lick  or  two  of  gold 
paint  to  call  attention  to  the  breastpin  of  the 
vouni'  woman  and  the  watch  r!iain  of  the 
elderly  gentleman  who  sits  beside  her,  his 
every  lineament  expressing:  *'  What  if  I  am  a 
proud  daddy?  Who  has  a  better  reason?" 
Right  --pang  in  the  middle  of  each  face  is  the 
very  identical  nose  I'm  wearing  now,  the  nose 
of  which  I  am  so  vain.  I  got  it  from  my 
niotlu  r,  -lie  ^ot  it  from  her  father  (as  the  am- 
brotypc  will  prove),  and  1  suppose,  though  1 
don't  know  for  sure,  he  got  it  from  his  mother^ 
she  in  turn  from  her  father,  and  so  t»n  indefi- 
nitely inti  t  the  ])a-t.  I  do  not  floubt  that  nose 
of  mine  has  been  dodging  back  and  forth, 
from  father  to  daughter,  and  from  mother  to 
son.  for  endless  ages.  I  can't  prove  it.  fur  we 
have  alway.s  been  jx»or  folks,  and  couldn't 
afford  to  have  a  painter  in. 

TtK>  i;oOI)  A  LIKKXKSS 

And  even  if  we  had.    .    ,    ,  Well,  I  tell 

you.  If  my  anc«  -iiir>  had  ft  tt  a^  I  <!■>  1!  it 
that  nose,  they  would  have  said,  after  ihc  man 
had  got  through  with  the  job:  **  l*m-m-m-m. 
Wtll,  1  dunno.  I'.r— or —  Say'  Can't  vou 
tlx  tlKit  sotncllow  -ii'v  it  won't  I  liad  no 
idea  thai  it  -  Oh,  it  cati'i  be  tjuite  a-*  bad 
as  all  that;  it  simply  cannot  be —  I  d'kmiw's 
1  want  to  pav  for  -1:^  i;  job  o'  work  a^  tli.il. 
Makes  me  liwk  like  the  Old  Scratch  in  a  hail- 
storm. Course,  I  want  it  tc»  be  a  likeness, 
but  land  o'  Ofishen.  man!  Kh?  What  do 
you  think  r'" 

We  mu«-t  a^^umc  llic  artiM  was  a  normal 
artist,  that  is,  hard  up.   Acro)s<  his  mind  flits 


what  the  grocer  said  to  him  that  morning: 
"Couldn't  yon  let  me  have  a  little  something 
on  that  bill  uf  yours?  1  don't  want  to  shut 
right  down  on  you,  you  knov,  but  I've  got 
some  obligations  I  must  meet,"  and  so  forth 
ami  ~- .  ( ^"ou  know.  The  artist's  trouser- 
legs  arc  I  ring)-,  and  in  his  coat  jx>cket  is  a 
letter  from  the  tailor  that  made  the  suit.  The 
IctttT  is  a  statcmctil ,  a;i(!  on  the  lower  left- 
hand  comer  the  tailor  has  written  and  under- 
scored the  word,  "Please."  The  landlord 
got  red-faced  and  loud-mouthed  when  he  told 
the  arti-t  he'd  give  him  til!  the  fifteent!!  to  ]>ay 
the  rent  tor  the  last  two  months  or  he'd  throw 
him  into  the  street.   Right  into  the  street,  sirl 

A.N  EUITliU  NOSE 

And  his  wife  had  said  only  that  moniing 
wlicn  he  ^-farted  for  tny  anrc-lral  lialls:  "  1 
don't  know  what's  going  to  beci)me  of  us.  It 
just  seems  as  if  1 VI  go  crazy  when  I  think  of  it. 
Th(  rr'-  fi  lur-cighty-foiir  we  (v.vr  the  luilcher, 
and  the  milk-bill  for  last  month  isn't  paid  yet. 
And  look  at  my  shoes,  will  you  ?  My  feet  right 
on  the  L  .V// 1  wish  there  was  something  / 
could  do.  1  just  worry  and  worrv  all  the 
lime.  Why  tlon't  you  paint  s«»mething  that 
will  sdlf  Oh,  Art  nothing!  Give  'em  what 
they  want.    Wfiat  do  vn.v  rare-'" 

The  artist,  remembering  these  things, 
smiles  at  my  ancestor  a  sickish  smile,  and 
>ay>,  "Well,  perhaps  I  could  remedy  that," 
nil  I  hr  favors  that  \:ncsthetic-  feature  that 
if  I  walked  down  the  eciioing  galleries  of  my 
ancestral  home,  comparing  generation  after 
generation  of  the  n<»->es  on  hand  painted  ]H)r- 
traits;  nu.scs  that,  in  a  manner  of  sf^aking, 
had  their  best  foot  foremost;  noses  that  had 
been  toned  down  a  tritie.  minimized,  edited, 
even  menerized,  I  fear  I  should  lose  conti- 
dence  in  my  theory  of  the  C«>n>ervation  of  the 
"Conk."  ' 

1  hold  the  album  in  my  hands — and  muse. 
Housed  in  tawdry,  tarnished  splendor,  Mime- 
how  embodied  in  those  smug  and  smirking 

[lortrail-.  i>  a  my>tiTioU';  |)ower  that  gives 
clai.'voyaiU  vi>ion.  The  paM  reveaU  itM,lf; 
as  in  a  glass,  darkly,  that  which  is  to  come  is 
aduinl<rated.  Snnie  --Irniler  rumpreluii-iun 
i)i  tiie  age  that  even  now  is  ending,  s«>me 
inkling  of  the  age  that  even  now  is  here  - 
both  <tf  these  are  mine. 

riie  ccnfnrv  ju<t  cniicd,  how  woudiTtnl  its 
Work.-'!  In  its  brief  iompa>s  the  world  pro- 
gressed as  in  no  chiliad  of  slujQ^sh  years,  each 
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like  its  fellow.   Nothing  at  all  about  us  is  as 

it  was  a  hundml  years  ago.  Why  shoiil'l 
this  century  have  achieved  so  much?  The 
album  tells  us. 

For  the  first  lime  in  history  it  l)ecamf  f « » 
ble  to  get  the  truth,  niiminimizcd,  unedited, 
unmcrcerized.  lake  il  »)r  leave  it;  tliere  it 
was.  Previously  we  had  it  as  others  saw  it, 
or  thouLiht  thoy  '^.Tw  it.  or  wi-hcd  it  were, 
wished  us  to  believe  it  was.  The  artist  s 
vision  might  be  defective  or  his  hand  lack 
skill.  More  than  that,  he  had  to  please  his 
patron.  But  the  «unlii:hi'-  l>oard  is  paid;  it 
doesn't  care  what  like  the  >iller's  nose  is.  In 
a  thousand  ways  the  truth— even  the  un- 
welcome tnith — was  told  us.  0>IIe;.^c  ]irn- 
fessors  were  compelled  to  duck  iJarvvinian 
discus^ons  or  lose  their  jobs,  but  structures, 
biiny  ur  vascular,  when  ranged  in  their  due 
order,  told  their  talc,  and  feared  not  even 
the  General  Conference.  Here  is  the  truth. 
Take  it  or  leave  it:  Iwt  here  it  is!  E\idenre. 
not  te.stimotiv:  facts,  not  ''vi-ilnm  of  the 
Fathers";  observation,  tuit  ratitxination;  in- 
struments of  precise  measurement,  not  syi- 
iom-niN  licatlv  framed.  The  centurv  had 
the  tcmpcramcnl  of  a  mechanic,  not  a  sales- 
man's, not  a  noble's.  That's  how  it  did 
things. 

The  photograph  is  only  one  expression  of 
an  age  so  democratic  at  its  heart  that  it  ache^ 
to  see  a  man  holding  himself  superior  to 
another. 

"  Vou  are  so  skilled  at  catching  likenesses,  ^' 
it  sneers.  "So  long  you've  studied  Art;  so 
IcriL'  Miu've  prat  ti-e<l  painfully.  \'ou're  a 
whole  lt>t,  you  are!  A  clum-y  l<>ut  th;it  tannol 
draw  straight  liiie.->  .shall  make  a  better  like- 
ne.«  in  a  second  than  you  can  in  a  day. 

"  Vou  arlii^an  -  -n  -tnirig  and  aetive  at  your 
handicraft — muscles  as  tough  as  whip-cord, 
hand  so  true  and  steady — you're  a  whole  lot, 
you  are.  An  engine  that  eat>  coal  and  water 
where  you  eat  bread  and  meat  shall  do  your 
Work  and  nevi-r  (ire;  machinery  that  never 
errs  hool>  with  derision  at  your  -teady  hand. 
Vou  capable?  .\  weak  girl,  dyilig  of  con- 
^umptiun,  shall  turn  out  a  hundrtnl  times 
more  and  better  work  a  day  than  you. 

**\'ou  intelleetual  wonder,  with  your  nose 
stuck  in  a  bonk:  you  cannot  drive  a  nail,  Imt 
you're  a  whole  lot  be«  au-e  .m>  many  years,  so 
many  dollar-  have  l>een  spent  upon  you, 
to  fill  your  mind  with  laniiuages  you  can- 
not speak,  with  treati-es  on  iiuw  to  Lead 
the  Blind,  compile<l  by  all  the  leading  blind 
men,  from  Aristotle  down.  I'll  make  schools 


free  where  any  ragged  yoimgstcr  may  get  a 
real  education,  dated  somewhat  later  than 

^550- 

"You  financiers,  captains  of  industr)-,  jnl- 
lars  of  society,  without  whose  money  we  can- 
not stir  hand  n(»r  foot.  You're  a  whole  lot,  too. 
I'll  show  you  how  to  found  gigantic  enter- 
prises on  mere  water.  What  is  your  capital  ? 
A  ]irii-i>crt  tli.it  liwk-  i;Mod.  'Stewards  of 
wealth, '  your  best  apologists  have  called  you. 
Stewards,  eh?  I  think  I'll  audit  your  ac- 
counts. " 

Photography  is  a  great  levelcr.  It  tells 
king  and  clodhop]KT,  ini|)artially,  just  bow  the 
other  looks  (  he's  not  so  much!)  and  how  he 
ties  his  necktie.  ■  th.it  tfie  one  mav  be  a*:  like 
the  other  as  one  ]>ea  is  like  another,  if  so  he 
wishes.  I  have  a  picture  of  the  Bishop  of 
I^mdon  at  the  riitr;uire  to  that  great  church 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  W  all  Street.  Il  is 
a  good  likeness  of  his  lordship;  it  is  a  better 
likcnc  s-  uf  his  office-boy-ship,  who  has  thrust 
his  mocking  muz  intc^  the  focus. 

What  is  the  i>urpt)sc  of  the  age?  What 
is  the  purpose  of  the  photograph?  Many's 
the  long  year  that's  i>ass((l  -inre  la-t  you 
saw  your  L'ncle  Ezra  and  Aunt  Huldah  in  the 
flesh,  before  they,  moved  out  to  Nebraska. 
Yet  you  know  !iow  they  looked  last  summer 
when  they  had  their  [Mctures  taken,  they  and 
your  Cousin  Will,  and  'Mandy,  whom  you've 
never  seen,  and  'Mandy's  baby,  the  cutest 
little  thing!  V«'u'\  e  ne; cr  much  as  smelled 
salt  water,  yet  you've  seen  the  King  of  Spain 
ride  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  watched  him 
dick  the  ashes  from  his  cigarette,  and  notice^l 
that  hi-  carriage- hors«-s  -witch  their  tails  like 
any  other  horse?.  In  your  parlor  Caruso 
sings  Una  Furtiva  Lagrinw  for  you  as  often  as 
vou  like,  and  lioo-hous  as  he  comes  down 
from  high  A-liai  just  a>  he  would  if  you  were 
sitting  in  "the  golden  horseshoe." 

What  is  the  purpo-e  of  all  these  wonder- 
fid  invention-  of  the  age — the  telephone,  the 
cxean  cat)le.  the  new  device  wheret)y  men  jet 
their  words  across  the  broad  Atlantic  through 
the  |)ale  air?  Bv  nature  your  life  i-  brief;  for 
a  few  years  tiuly  your  j.>eraonaliiy  reaches  to 
your  arm's  length,  to  the  few  yards  your  voice 
will  carry,  t(»  the  tew  mile-  your  eye  lan  dart. 
What  is  the  jruqiose  of  the  age  t  tut  to  extend 
your  per-onality  till  it  is  world-wide  and  age- 
enduring? 

It  is  come  that  ve  might  have  life  and  that 
ye  might  /lave  it  more  abundantly.  Wc  are 
to  knew  the  truth,  and  the  truth  is  to  make  us 
free. 
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AS  I.OM.  AS  HK  WAS  SOt   TOO  FULL  TO  WALK,  HE  WAS  NUT   Too  KL'I.L   lO  KAl. 


From  the  Teeth  of  the  Tide 

By  CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS 

AulJxjf  III  "The  Hrnji  ih«l  Knows."  "Thr  HaunlrM  ol  ihc  Silcncrs."  elc. 


Illusirnltoris  by  Philip  R.  GwkIwiii 


Hl  l  I1I  :RT(  ),  ever  since  lie  liad  been  old 
enough  to  leave  the  <len,  the  mother 
hiar  had  been  leadinji  lu-r  fat  Made  ml) 
inland,  among  the  tumbled  naks  and  tanjiled 
spriii  c  and  \nnt\  teai  hinjj  him  to  dig  for 
tender  riKits  and  nose  out  gnib>  and  beetles 
from  the  rotting  stumps.  To-dax .  feeling  the 
need  of  >allier  fare.  >he  led  him  in  tlu-  op- 
posite direction,  down  through  a  cleft  in  the 
clitT>.  and  out  a«  ro-s  the  great,  re<I,  gli>tening 
mud-llats  left  bare  by  the  ebb  of  the  territic 
FuikK  tide-. 

From  the  .-.ei  urc  warmth  of  his  den  the  cub 
had  heard,  faint  and  far  otY,  the  waves 
thundering  along  the  ba>es  of  the  dilfs.  when 
the  tide  was  high  and  the  great  winds  drew 
heavily  in  from  sea.  The  sound  had  always 
made  him  afraid;  and  to-day,  though  there 
was  no  w  ind,  and  the  tide  was  si)  far  out  that 
it  made  no  noise  but  a  soft  whi>i>er,  silken 


and  persuasive,  he  held  back  with  babyish 
timidity,  till  his  mother  brought  him  to  his 
-cn>es  w  ilh  an  unceremonious  cutT  on  the  >idc 
of  the  head.  W  ilh  a  s<|Uall  of  grieved  sur- 
prise he  picked  himself  u|).  shaking  his  head 
as  if  he  had  a  bee  in  his  ear,  and  then  made 
ha>te  to  follow  obe<licntIv.  close  at  his 
mother's  huge  bla«  k  heel>. 

I  rom  the  break  in  the  dilTs,  where  the 
bears  laine  down,  ran  a  ledge  of  shelving 
rod;s  on  a  long,  gradual  slant  acmss  the  llats 
low.ird  the  e«lge  of  low  w  ater.  The  tide  was 
nearii^g  the  last  of  the  ebb;  and  now  ,  the  slope 
of  thr  shore  being  very  gradual,  and  the 
tlilTereiue  between  high  and  low  water  in 
these  turbulent  channels  something  between 
forty  and  fifty  feet,  the  lapsing  fringes  of  the 
ebb,  ydltiw-tawny  with  silt,  were  a  good 
three-(|uarters  of  a  mile  away  from  the  foot 
of  the  dilTs.    The  vast  space*'  between  were 
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smooth,  oily,  cojipcr-ml  mud,  shining  and 
treacherous  in  the  sun,  with  the  narrow  l  i  n  k 
outcrop  of  the  ledge  drawn  across  on  so  gentle 
a  slant  that  before  it  reached  the  water  it  was 
running  almost  on  a  parallel  unth  the  shore- 
line. 

Along  this  rocky  edge  the  old  Ix-ar  led  the 
way,  pausing  .to  nose  at  a  patch  of  seavp-eed 

here  and  there  or  t<>  (jlanre  shrewdly  into 
the  shallow  pools  among  the  rocks.  The  cub 
obediently  followed  her  exann)le,  though 
doubtless  with  no  idea  of  what  he  miglit  ho|>e 
to  find.  But  the  upper  strct<  he-  of  the  Irdcre. 
near  high-water  mark,  otiercd  nothing  to 
reward  their  quest,  having  been  dry  for 
several  hour?;,  uiid  h>r.^  a^o  thorouphiy  gone 
over  by  earlier  foragers.  So  ilie  bears 
pushed  on  down  towaid  the  lower  stretches, 
where  the  ledges  were  still  wet.  and  the  long. 
bl:irk-in"cen  weed-masse^  still  clrii)|>ing,  and 
vhcrc  the  limpet-covered  protuberances  of 
Tock  still  iiii/ed  and  sparkled. 

^^'ith  luT  ircii-hard  chiws  the  nu  illier  l)e,ir 
scraped  off  a  tjuantily  of  these  limpets,  and 
cru^cd  them  between  her  jaws  with  relish, 
swallowing  the  salt\  jui  es. 

Clumsily,  the  cub  tried  to  imitate  her,  but 
the  limpets  defied  his  too  tender  claws,  so  he 
ran  to  his  mother,  thrust  her  great  head  aside, 
and  Ljreedilv  licked  up  a  share  of  her  scra- 
ping.s.  'I  he  sea  llavc»r  tickled  his  palate,  but 
the  rough,  hard  shells  exasperated  him. 
They  hurt  his  gums,  .so  that  he  merely  rolletl 
them  over  in  his  mouth,  sucked  ut  them  a  few 
moments,  then  spat  them  out  indignantly. 
His  mother  thereupon  forsook  the  unsatisfai 
tore  lim|H'ts,  and  went  ])rowling  on  toward 
the  water's  edge  in  search  of  more  .sati>fying 
fare.  As  they  left  the  limpets,  a  gaunt  figure 
in  jrray  homespuns,  carrying  a  ritle,  a])j)eared 
on  the  crest  of  the  cliUs  above,  caught  sight 
of  them,  and  hurricdlr  took  cover  behind  an 
overhanging  pine. 

It  was  the  young  wood-man'-  fir-t  imjjulse 
to  try  a  long  shot  ut  the  hulking  black  .shai)c 
so  conspicuous  out  on  the  ledge,  against  the 
bright  water.  He  wai\ted  a  bear-kin,  even  it 
the  fur  was  not  just  then  in  prime  condition. 
But  more  particularly  he  wanted  the  cub.  to 
tame  and  pl  v.  v  hh  if  it  -iuiuld  ]ini\e  atnen- 
alilc.  and  to  sell,  vdtitnately.  fur  a  gond 
amount,  to  -onie  traveling  slinw.  con- 
sideration, he  decide<l  to  lie  In  wait  among 
the  rocks  till  the  ri>ing  tide  should  drive  the 
bears  back  to  the  upland,  lie  exchanged 
his  steel-nosed  cartridges  for  the  more  deadly 
muahroom-tipiKd,  filled  his  pipe,  and  lay 


back  comfortably  a^'nst  the  pine  trunk,  to 

watch,  through  the  thin  gn  en  frondage,  dlC 
foraging  of  his  intaidcd  prey. 
The  farther  they  weni  down  the  long  slant 

of  the  ledge,  the  more  interested  the  bears 
became.  Here  the  crows  and  gull-  had  not 
had  imie  to  capture  all  the  prizes.  I  lu  re  were 
savor>'  blue-siielled  mussels  clinging  under 
tlic  of  the  ri'>rk<:  ]<!iimp,  spiral  uhelks 
between  the  oozy  tresses  of  tlie  seaweed; 
orange  starfish  and  bristly  sea-urchins  in  the 
shallow  pools.  All  these  dainties  had  shells 
that  the  cub's  young  teeth  could  easily  rni'^h, 
;.nd  they  yielded  meaty  morsels  that  made 
beetles  and  grubs  -eem  ver\-  meager  fare. 
Moreover.  \v,  the  salt}  Miier  of  tlii-  sea-fruit 
there  was  something  mar\elousl\  stimulating 
to  the  appetite.  '  From  pool  to  i)ool  the  old 
bear  wandered  on,  lured  ever  by  richer  prizes 
just  ahead;  and  the  cub,  stulTed  till  his  little 
stomach  was  like  a  black. furry  ball.no  longer 
fri  ke  i  and  tumbled,  but  waddled  along 
beside  her  with  cye«  of  shining  expcctanrv. 
As  long  as  he  was  not  too  full  to  walk,  he  was 
not  too  full  to  eat  such  delicacies  as  these. 

The  fascinating  quest  led  them  i<i:  and  on 
till  at  last  they  found  themselves  at  the  water's 
edge. 

Hy  this  time  they  had  traveled  a  long  way 
from  the  cleft  in  the  clilTs  by  which  thev  had 
come  down  from  the  upland*.  A  good  haif- 
nule  of  shining  mud  separated  them,  in  a 
direct  line,  from  the  clitT  base.  And  the 
woodsman  on  the  heiglu,  as  he  watched  them, 
muttered  to  him.self:  "Ef  that  old  b»ar  don»t 
look  out,  the  tide's  a-goin'  to  ketch  her  afore 
she  knows  what  she's  al)outI  'Mo>t  wish  I'd 
'a'  socked  it  to  her  afore  she  got  so  fur  out— 
Jiminy!  She's  seed  her  mistake  now!  The 
tide's  turned." 

\\  hile  bear  and  cub  had  their  noses  and 
paws  busy  in  a  little  dry  |m>o1,  on  a  sudden  a 
long,  shallow,  muddy-crested  wave  had  come 
his-ing  up  over  their  feet  and  tilled  the  pool 
to  the  brim  with  its  yellow  llood.  Lifting  her 
head  sharjjly,  the  (»ld  bear  glanced  at  the 
far-otT  dilTs.  and  at  the  mounting  tide.  In- 
stantly realizing  tlie  peril,  she  started  back  ut 
a  slow,  luml>ering  amble  up  the  long,  long 
path  1)V  which  thev  had  come;  and  the  cub 
started,  too,  at  a  brave  galioj) — not  behind 
her.  f<ir  he  was  |i  k>  much  afraid  of  the  hi--ing 
yellow  wave,  but  ( lo-e  a!  lier  side,  lietween 
her  .shelteritig  form  and  the  shure.  He  felt 
thai  she  cctuld  in  .some  way  ward  ot'f  or  subdue 
the  cold  and  terrifying  monster. 

For  perhaps  two  minutes  the  cub  struggU^il 
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on  gamely,  aUhougli,  owing  to  (he  fart  that 
at  this  point  thi-ir  path  was  almo-t  ])arallel 
with  the  water,  the  fugitives  made  no  |)er- 
ceptiblc  gain,  and  the  ri>ing  w  a\  c  w  as  on  tlu  ir 
heels  fvcrv  in-lnnf.  'i'iu  n  the  greedy  feerling 
produced  its  ctie-it.  1  he  little  fellow's  wind 
failed  him  completely.  With  a  whimper  of 
pain  and  fright  he  droppnl  li;i(  k  upon  his 
haunches  and  waited  for  his  mother  tu  save 
him. 

The  old  bear  turned,  bounced  hack,  and 
nifTcd  him  smartly  that  he  found  breath 
enough  to  utter  a  loud  squall  and  go  stum- 
bling forward  for  another  score  of  yards. 
Then  he  gave  out  again,  and  sank  upon  his 
too  distcndetl  stomach,  whimpering  piteously. 

This  time  the  motlier  seemed  to  perceive 
that  his  case  was  serious,  and  her  anxious 
wrath  subsided.  She  licked  him  a>>iduously 
for  a  few  seconds,  whining  eucourugenieiit, 
till  at  last  he  got  u]>(>n  his  feet  again,  trembling. 
The  yelKnv  tl<H)d  was  ninv  lapping  on  the 
ledge  all  about  them.  Hut  a  rod  or  two 
farther  un,the  rocks  bulged  up  a  cou})le  4)f  feet 
above  the  surrounding  slo}>e.  rhru>ting  the 
exhausted  youngster  ahead  of  her  with  nose 
atid  |>aws,  the  old  bear  gained  this  point  of 
temporary  vantage;  and  then,  worried  and 
frightenetl,  sat  dow  n  u|)on  her  hauiu  lies  and 
stared  all  around  her.  as  if  trying  to  decide 
what  should  be  done.  The  cub  lay  flat,  with 
legs  outiitretcbed  and  mouth  wide  open, 
panting. 

The  tide,  meanwhile,  was  mounting  so 
swiftly  that  in  a  few  moments  the  rise  of  rocks 

had  become  almost  an  island.  The  hdge  was 
covered  before  them  a^  well  a.->  behind,  and  the 
only  way  still  open  la)  straight  over  the 
gli>tein'ng  mud.  The  old  bear  looked  at  it. 
and  wliined.  knowing  its  treaduTies.  And 
the  wtMKlsnian,  walcliing  with  eager  i^.lere.^t 
from  the  cliffs,  muttered: 

'  Take  to  ii,  ye  old  bug-iMier!  Ther*  ain't 
nawihin'  else  Kit  fer  yc  to  dt>I" 

This  w  as  a|»parcntly  the  conclusion  of  ihe 
old  bear  hcrx  ll;  lof  now,  after  lii  kiii^^  .u'.d 
n\i//.lini:  lite  Mil)  for  a  fi  w  >e(  oii<|>  till  Iw 
stotnl  U[>,  .she  sle[>jH.'d  lioldly  uil  the  rmk  and 
started  out  over  the  copf>ery  flats.  The  cub, 
having  ap|)arentlv  reni\cred  hi;-  wind,  id- 
louc<i  briskly--prob.i(ily  much  heartened  by 
Ihe  laet  that  liis  pr<igrc:»s  was  in  a  direction 
away  from  the  alarming  w.i\  e^. 

There  v.a^  di'^perate  need  of  ha-(e.  i^  r 
tthtti  they  left  tiie  riKky  ri.-e  the  tide  vva.- 
alrcady  slipping  around  ufMin  the  Hals  be- 
von<l  it.    Nevcrthcles-s,  the  old  I.  ear  moved 


with  deliberation.  She  (ould  not  hurry  the 
cub;  an<l  she  had  to  cho<i>e  her  path.  Ry 
some  in>tinct,  or  el>e  by  some  peculiar  keen- 
ness of  ob.ser\'aiion,  she  seemed  to  detect  the 
■'hiKM^'  jvit'S, "  or  dee[)  |)o(  kets  of  -litnc,  that 
lay  Concealed  beneath  the  uniformly  shining 
surface  of  the  mud;  for  here  she  would  make 
an  aimle>s  detour.  lo«.ing  many  ])rccious 
.second-,  and  there  she  would  side-step  sud- 
denly, for  .several  paces,  and  shift  her  course 
to  a  new  parall^.  Outsitie  the  "  honey-pots." 
the  mitd  w:i.  -^nft  and  tenacious  to  a  de()th 
varying  from  a  lew  intheh  ti*  a  couple  of  feet, 
but  with  a  hard  clay  foundation  beneath  the 
slime.  Tlin  mgh  this  clinging  red  (xjze  the  old 
bear,  wiili  her  huge  .strength,  made  her  way 
without  dirticulty;  but  the  cub,  in  a  few- 
moments,  began  to  fin<l  himself  ternlily 
hampered  Ib"s  fur  colleeted  ilie  nuirl.  His 
little  paw  s  sank  easily, and  at  each  step  it  grew 
harder  to  whhdraw  them.  At  last,  cham  ing 
to  stagger  aside  from  his  mother's  sjjacious 
tracks,  he  sank  to  his  belly  in  t^ic  rim  of  a 
"hone)  -pot." 

Panic-.stricken,  he  tloundercd  vainly,  his 
no>e  high  in  the  air  and  his  eyes  iAnii  tight, 
while  hi^  in<»iher,  unconscious  of  what  had 
happened,  plowed  dopge<lly  onward.  Pres- 
ently he  i>pened  his  eyes.  His  m«)ther  was 
now  perhaps  ten  or  a  dozen  feet  ahe.id,  ap- 
parently deserting  him.  Right  behind,  lap- 
ping up  to  his  very  tail,  was  the  crawling 
w  a\  i'.  A  heart-broken  bawl  burst  from  his 
throat. 

At  that  cr>>  the  old  bear  came  dashing  back, 

red  mud  half-way  up  her  Hanks  and  |.)lastered 
all  over  her  >haggy  ches-t.  Taking  in  the 
<ilualion  at  a  ghuu  e,  >lie  .seized  the  cub  by  the 
i.ape  of  tile  i;erk  widi  her  teeth.  an<!  tried  to 
dr.ig  him  free,  but  he  M|uealed  so  lanu-n- 
tabl\  tiiul  she  realized  that  the  hide  Wi*uld 
yield  In-fore  the  mud  would.  The  attempt 
t.iken  tiiiM-,  too.  and  the  tide  was  now 
well  u\>  in  the  lur  of  hi^  back.  Thrusting 
Ikt  p.nv  flow  n  I'Ciiealh  hi:-  hauiuhes  -lie  tore 
him  (  le.ir  with  a  niiv'lifv  wreiu  li  ;u":d  a  loiid 
-iiikiiii:  i  f  the  baliled  imid.  That  -troke 
.--ent  ti:in  liead  o\er  lieel.->  .-M^nie  leii  leel  f.earer 
safet> ,  by  the  time  he  had  picked  himself 
lip,  pav.li,;;  t'relt'ull\  a!  llie  nn;d  lliat  la- 
daulnd  h.H  face  uvA  iialf  biinde<l  hiin.  lii^ 
mother  was  cKi,-^  behind  him,  n<wi;g  him 
along  and  lifting  him  forward  .skilfully  with  - 
lier  fore  i>a\'.  -.. 

l  he  .^lopc  of  llie  i1at  -  u  a.>  now  .m>  gradual 
as  to  be  almost  imperceptible;  and  the  tide, 
theref<»rc,  seemwl  i»>  be  rat  ing  in  with  fiercer 
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haste,  as  if  in  wrath  at  heiii}?  long  balked  of 
its  prey.  Engrossed  in  her  elTorts  to  push  the 
cub  forward,  the  mother  now  lo>.t  some  of  her 
fine  discrimination  in  regard  to  the  "honey- 
pf)ts."  She  pushed  the  cub  straight  into  t>ne; 
imt  jerked  him  back  unceremoniously  before 
the  mud  had  time  to  get  any  grip  u)M)n  him. 
Pausing  for  a  moment  to  scrutinize  the  oozy 
expanse,  she  thrust  the  little  animal  furiously 
along  to  the  left,  .searching  for  a  safe  pas>age. 
IJeforc  she  could  find  one,  however,  the  tide 
was  upon  them,  their  feet  si)lashing  in  the  thin, 
yellow  wavelets. 

;\  broken  soap-box,  tossed  overboard  from 
.<Mime  ship,  came  wa>hing  up,  and  stranded 
just  before  tliem.  With  a  whimper  of  delight, 
as  if  he  thought  the  b<i.\  a  safe  refuge,  the  cub 
^crambled  upon  it;  but  his  mother  ruthlessly 
tumbled  him  off  and  hustled  him  onward, 
tloundcring  and  splashing. 

•'Ve'll  hev  to  .>wim  fer  it,  old  woman!" 
growled  the  now  excited  watcher  behind  the 
pine-tree  on  the  clifT. 

As  tlie  creeping  flood  by  this  time  over- 
spread the  ooze  for  a  couple  of  yards  ahead  of 
them,  the  mother  could  no  longer  discrimi- 
nate as  to  what  lay  beneath  it.  She  could  do 
nothing  now  but  dash  ahead  blindly.  Catch- 


ing up  the  cub  between  her  jaws  in  a  grip 
that  made  him  s(|ueal,  she  launched  herself 
straight  toward  shore,  hardly  daring  to  let 
her  feel  rest  an  in^tant  where  they  touched. 
Fortune  favt>red  her  in  this  nish.  She  got 
ahead  of  the  tide.  She  gained  u\Mm  it.  per- 
haps twice  her  body's  length.  Then  she 
])aused.  to  dn)p  the  cub.  Hut  the  pause  was 
fatal.  She  began  to  sink  instantly.  She  had 
come  uiK>n  a  "honey-jMit"  of  stilTer  con- 
sistency than  the  rest,  which  had  sustained 
her  while  she  was  in  swift  motion,  but  now.  in 
return  tor  that  sup|H>rt.  chitc  hed  her  in  a  grip 
the  more  inexorable.  W  ith  all  her  huge 
strength  she  strained  t(»  wrench  herself  clear. 
Hut  in  vain.  She  had  no  ])urcha>e.  There 
was  nothing  to  put  forth  her  strength  u|>on. 
In  her  terror  and  de>pair  she  s(|uealed  aloud, 
with  her  snout  high  in  air  as  if  appealing  to 
the  blank,  blue,  empty  sky.  The  cub,  terr«)r- 
stricken.  strove  to  clamber  ujxjn  her  back. 

That  harsh  cry  of  hers,  however,  was  but 
the  outburst  of  one  moment's  weakness.  The 
next  moment  the  indomitable  old  beast  was 
striving  silently  and  systematically  to  release 
her-^elf.  She  woidd  wrench  one  great  ft)re- 
arm  dear,  lift  it  high,  and  feel  about  for  a 
solid  foundation  beneath  the  ooze.  I-'ailing 
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in  this,  she  would  yiiM  that  paw  to  the 
enemy  again,  tear  tin-  nthtr  l*Kise.  and  feel 
about  for  a  foothold  in  another  direction. 
At  the  same  time  she  drew  out  her  body  to  its 

full  length,  and  lay  Hat,  m»  that  .she  might  gain 
Us  much  supjxirt  as  JM^!^^ible  by  di>tril)Uiing 
her  weight.  Becau.>e  of  tin-  sagaiity.  and 
because  the  mire  at  this  jioint  had  more 

substance  than  in  most  of  tiu'  other  "honey- 
pots,"  she  made  a  good  tight,  and  aimo:>t,  but 
not  quite,  held  her  own.  By  the  time  the  tide 
had  once  more  overtaken  her,  >he  had  sunk 
but  a  little  way,  and  was  ^lill  far  from  giving 
up  the  unequal  struggle. 

Yet,  for  all  the  great  beast's  >irength  and 
valor  and  devotion,  there  could  liave  heen 
but  one  end  to  that  brave  battle,  and  mother 
and  cub  would  have  disappeared,  in  a  few 
minutes  more,  under  the  .stealthy,  whi-pering 
onrush  of  the  Oood,  had  not  tiie  whimsical 
Providence— or  Hazard — of  the  Wild  come 
curiously  to  their  aid.  Among  the  jetsam  of 
those  restless  Fundy  tide-  a!mit-t  anything 
that  will  tloat  may  ap|>car,  from  a  match-bo.x 
to  a  bam.  What  appeared  just  now  was  a 
big  s[)ruce  log,  escajK-d  from  the  boom  on 
some  river  emptying  into  the  bay.  It  came 
softly  wallowing  "n,  lipiH-d  by  the  little  waves, 
and  passed  close  by  the  nose  of  the  old  bear, 
where  she  struggled,  with  the  water  up  to  her 
shoulders. 

Quick  as  thought  she  flashed  up  a  heavy 

paw.  caught  the  log  by  one  end.  and  juilled 
the  butt  under  her  ehe.-t.  The  purchase  thu.s 
gained  enabled  her  to  free  the  other  paw — and 
in  a  few  seconds  more  the  weight  of  iIr'  f^re 
part  of  her  body  was  on  the  end  of  tlie  log, 
forcing  it  down  to  the  mud.  (ireedyasihat  mud 
was,  it  was  yet  incapable  of  engulfing  a  full- 
grown  spruce  rimfx  r  l.lv  enough  to  flefeat 
the  bear's  pur|>ose.  .Stretching  far  forward 
on  the  submerged  log.  she  strained  her  muscles 
to  their  utmost,  an<l  slowly  drew  Ikt  iiiml 
(piarters  free  from  tfie  dea(ily  grip  that  held 
them.     Then,  seizing  in  her  jaws  the  cub, 


which  was  swimming  and  whimpering  beside 
her.  she  carefully  felt  her  way  farther  along 
the  log,  and  sal  down  upon  it  to  rest,  clutching 
the  \-oungster  closely  in  one  great  forearm. 

Not  till  the  tide  had  ri-en  nearly  to  her  neck 
did  the  mc)thcr  move  again.  She  was  recover- 
ing her  strength.  Utterly  daunted  by  the 
peril  of  the  "honey-pots,"  she  chose  rather 
to  trust  the  tide  itself.  Al  last,  cat<hiiig 
the  cub  again  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  she 
.swam  for  (lie  shore.  The  tide  was  now  within 
a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of  the  ba.scs  of 
the  cliffs,  and  lap|)ing  uf)on  solid,  .sun-baked 
clay.  The  strong  flood  helping  her,  .she  swam 
fast,  though  laboriously  by  rea.son  of  the 
burden  in  her  teeth.  S(Htn  her  hinder  feet 
struck  ground — but  she  was  afraid  to  trust  it, 
and  nervously  drew  them  up  beneath  her.  A 
few  moments  m<ire  and  sbe  felt  imdeniably 
firm  footing;  whereui>on  she  plunged  fon\  ard 
with  a  rush,  and  never  paused,  even  to  drop 
the  squirming  cub,  till  she  was  above  high- 
water  mark. 

\\  hen,  at  last,  she  .set  the  little  beast  down, 
she  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  away  from  the 
shore  and  bai  k  into  the  secure  green  woods 
that  she  would  not  trust  him  to  follow  her.  as 
Usual,  but  drove  him  on  ahead,  as  fast  as  he 
t  ould  move,  toward  the  cleft  in  the  i  litt's.  As 
l!u\  turned  up  the  ruggetl  trail,  her  haste 
rela.xetl,  and  she  went  more  slowly,  but  still 
driving  the  cub  ahead  of  her,  that  she  might 
be  quite  sure  that  the  '•honry-pot-"  would 
not  reach  up  and  clutch  at  him  again. 

.'\s  the  muddy,  weary,  bedraggled,  pathetic- 
looking  pair  pa.ssed  w  ithin  tempting  range  of 
the  pine-tree  on  the  clitT-top,  the  wood-man 
instinctively  threw  forward  his  ritle.  iiul  the 
next  moment  he  dropped  it,  with  a  slight 
flush,  and  L;a\  f  a  quick  glam  <•  aroinid  him  as 
if  he  feared  that  unseen  eyes  might  have  taken 
note  of  the  gesture. 

•  Ibill"  he  nuin(r(d.  "IM  'a'  been  no 
beiier'n  a  Mr»r(/rrcr 'f  I'd 'a' gone  an' plugged 
the  old  girl  now!" 
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OPALS  CHANCE 

By  Betck  R.  Hoover 

OPAL'S  luncr  had  nn  rt-al  chanct  till 
now,"  said  her  falhcr,  one  Friday 
evening,  "and  I  want  her  to  git  all 
the  i(lili<  aiion  she  can." 

His  daughter  ()])al  sat  studying  li-tlr--ly. 
for  her  head  ached  and  her  eyes  .smarted 
from  overstrain. 

"Bui  her  stayin'  <uit  ><»  much  afore  wa'n't 
m>thin'  that  could  Ije  helloed — 'pears  like," 
declared  Ma  Flickinger,  a  thin,  stooped  wo- 
man with  a  wnrried  face.  "Opal's  sisters' 
l)al)irs  had  to  lie  took  rare  of:  luit  now  Reu- 
lah's  gettin'  bigger,  and  Grandpuw  I'eehlcs 
helps  with  Jule's  twins,  and  Butch  is  old 
enough  to  i;o  to  sch<M)l,  Opal  ha-  more 
chanct  to  go  regular.  .\nd  I  want  her  to  go 
right  through  and  graduate  when  other  girls 
of  her  age  does." 

"Then  she'll  have  to  hu>t!e,"  >tated  I'a 
Flickinger,  u|>on  wh«jm  it  had  ju.st  begun  to 
dawn  that  Opal  was  behind  other  children 
of  her  ai^e  at  si  hool.  For  now,  with  better 
pay  and  le-s  work,  sim  e  a  recent  promotion 
at  the  lai  lury,  he  had  a  little  leisure  to  notice 
lii-  youngest  diilil.  and  he  found  himself 
l<K>king  at  Opal  with  a  father's  natural  so- 
licitude, and  wishing  to  make  up  for  the 
past  neglect. 

".\nd  ain't  she  a-hustlin',"  a>ked  hi-  wife, 
"when  she's  a-takin'  two  grades  at  oiut  — 
the  one  .-lie  failed  in  last  year,  and  the  one 
ahead  ?  And  I  want  Opal  to  graduate  with 
a  white  dress,  and  llowers,  and  pre-enis,  and 
— ye.>,  ;cV//7<.'  git/irs,  too,  it  the  other  girls  has 
'cm.  Opal's  nc\'er  had  nothin'  like  other 
girls  afore." 

".\nfl  -lie's  naturally  a  little  baik'ard. 
hinin"  to  -lay  out  so  nuicli,"'  [uit  in  her 
father:  '"liut  it  (hm't  make  no  ditTerence  if 
she  don't  graduate  till  she's  forty." 

2/ 


"It  does,  too,  make  a  ditTereiue,"  contra- 
dicted his  wife  shar])ly;  "Opal  ought  to 
graduate  when  Femie  Bistle  does — ^Femie's 

je-t  <  )|>ars  age." 

Other  years  Opal  had  thought  it  a  bitter 
.shame  that  she  had  l)een  obliged  to  stay  out 
so  much;  la:t  imw,  when  dilTuult  les-ons 
h Mimed  u|)  aluail,  >he  caui^ht  lu-r-elf  longing 
ft)r  a  day  s  release.  It  never  came,  though 
nothing  ever  interfered  with  the  weatiy 
cramming  of  the  m(motonous  mt)nths. 

"  Did  you  git  good  marks  this  month, 
Opal?''  questioncxi  her  mother. 

"Not  very,"  answnni  the  tire<l  girl;  "I 
get  the  two  grades  niixt  il  \\\>  -o."' 

"Nobody's  fault  but  your  own,"  snapped 
Ma  Flickinger.  "Put  your  mind  on  your 
lesMiti-  tnore." 

"  I  do  tr\-  to;  but  1  get  so  tired  doin'  both," 
.sighed  (Jpal. 

•"Well,  mebbe  "you  do,"  com  eded  her 
mother;  "but  keep  on  stuflyin".  Kven  if 
your  head  is  all  muddled  up  at  night,  it'll 
clear  in  the  momin',  and  you'H  probably  re- 
nn  nilicr  >om«"thin'  you  Uartu'd.  anyway." 

■  But  i  stayed  out  so  much  other  years 
that  1  never  learned  anything  rij^ht,"  com- 
plained Opal. 

"  I  >hould  'a'  thought  somelhin'd  'a'  .<luck 
by  you,  "  retorted  Ma. 

"Opal's  lookin'  a  little  |>eakcder'n  usual, 
ain't  -lu  ?"  infjuired  her  father. 

"Land,  no;  she  always  IcMjks  like  a  dyin' 
ghost;  she's  -trong  en«)ugh.  When  was 
Opal  e\  i  r  -i.  k  '"' 

"She  lion'i  I.H.k  -tubbed,  .someway,  to 
me,"  contended  her  father. 

"Our  class  party's  to-night,"  put  In  Oi>aI 
timidly. 

"Well,  what  of  thati'    Vou  know  you, 
can't  go;  you  got  to  .study." 
"Hut  to  night's  Friday— "  began  Opal. 
"You  have  to  study  every  night  to  keep  up." 
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"But  they  don't  have  'em  but  onct  a 
month." 

"Jest  onct  too  often/*  maintained  Ma. 

"Stop  tcasin'." 

"  I  could  conic  home  early^  " 

"Sfcmt  up"  commanded  Ma  angrily. 

**Opal,  you're  gcttin'  spuiikicr'n  tunket." 

"But  I  never  go  nowheres,"  aaid  Opal,  al- 
most in  tears. 

"And,  Ma,  it  makes  a  kid  feel  as  dull  as 
a  last  year's  bird's  nest  left  Moomiii'  alone 
never  to  go  nowheres,"  stated  her  father  em- 
phaticaUy. 

"But  them  parties  take>  the  young  ones' 
minds  off'n  their  lessons,"  declarecl  Ma. 
"Opal,  take  a  holt  d  that  there  joggerfy 
and  go  to  boundin'  Afriqr— you  said  that 
was  your  lesson." 

Opal  obediently  bounded  Africa,  and  more 
than  one  crooked  black  line  swelled  moistly 
into  a  lake-like  mirage  through  her  dismal 
tears.  Then  she  took  her  arithmetic,  and 
piUiently  tried  to  memorize  a  long,  com- 
plicated rule  of  whose  practical  apj^ation 
she  had  not  even  the  mo-t  hazy  conception. 
When  the  clock  struck  nine,  her  mother  sent 
her  to  bed. 

The  next  day,  when  Pa  Flickingcr  came 
home  from  work,  Opal  was  not  at  the  supper- 
table.  "Where's  Opal?"  he  carelessly  in- 
quired. 

"Opal's  sick  abed,"  informed  her  mother; 
"she's  been  tossin'  and  lurnin'  all  day,  wor- 
ryin'  about  her  lessons.   Where  you  gwn*?** 

"After  the  doc- 
tor," answered  Pa, 
in  a  daze,  his  hand 
on  the  door. 

"Set  down  and 
eat.  I've  had  the 
doctor.  She's  got 
a  fever." 

"That  young 
one  has  been 
studyin'  too 
much,"  said  Pa 
grimly.  "You can 
see  now  what 
comes  of  your 
everlastin'  stuthn' 
of  books." 

"It  wa'n't  the  study  at  all,"  flared  Ma; 
"it's  somethin'  she  et.   She  wa^t  never 

sick  afore." 


OPAL,  YOU'RE  CETTIN'  SPVNKIEK'M  TUNKET 


natural  pleasures  of  childhood,  fought  for  life 
in  her  frail  body,  unconscious  of  all  that  was 
going  on  about  her.  The  doctor  said  that 
she  had  probably  been  breaking  down  for 
some  time,  and  that  he  should  have  been 
called  sooner. 

And  the  whole  house  lay  as  silent  ami  as 
orderly  as  if  death  were  already  there.  The 
small  liung-room,  which  had  been  wont  to 
resound  with  high-pitched,  uncouth  voices, 
the  clum])ing  tread  of  heavy  boots,  and  the 
clack  of  hard  heels,  was  almost  echolcss  now. 

Where  every-day  life  had  found  the  FUck- 
inger  family  wordy,  clamorous,  quick  to  take 
offense,  and  almost  brutal  in  exposing  one 
another's  weaknesses,  this  unexpected  affile* 
tion  found  them  harmonious.  Nor  was  this 
softened  home  atmosphere  in  any  way  dis- 
turbed till  one  day  when  Jule,  one  of  Opal's 
married  sisters,  strenuous,  emotional,  and 
lxjld-sfx)kcn  always,  came  in  to  see  the  sick 
girl.  Finding  her  father  and  mother  and 
Jed,  who  had  been  summoned  from  die  agri- 
cultural school,  sitting  disconsolately  about 
the  stove,  she  began  to  rcpmach  them. 

"You  act  as  if  Opal  wan'l  dyin',"  she 
accused  them,  crying. 

'  Hush,  Jule,"  whispered  Ma;  "don't  dis- 
turb her." 

"She's  too  fur  gone  for  anything  to  dis- 
turb her  now,"  retorted  Jule;  "but  you  all 
act  so  wooden  about  it.  It  always  was  that 
way,  though,  where  Opal  was  concerned.  I 
see  now  that  none  of  us  never  had  no  real 

affection  for  her. 
Opal  always  lived 
on  the  aklge  of 
things.  She  never 
went  nowheres — 
never  even  |>layed 
like  other  children 
— never  had  no 
real  schoolin'  till 
this  year;  and  now, 
jest  as  she's  grow- 
in'  up  info  a  young 
lady  as  fast  as  she 
can,  you  crowd  so 
much  hook  learn- 
in'  onto  her  that 
youVe  killed  her. 
"And  her  brothers,  Bill  and  Jed,  scarcely 
ever  had  a  decent  word  to  say  to  her,"  con- 
tinued Jule;  "and  Pa,  here,  he  never  acted 


But  Opal,  worn  out  by  overstudy,  lay  as  if  Opal  was  his  little  girl.  .\nd  what  did 
with  a  burning  fever;  and  her  starved  spirit,  us  sisters  ever  do  for  her?  Nothin'.  Onct 
which  had  nearly  always  been  denied  the    she  ast  me  to  sew  a  doll's  dress  for  her,  and 
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I  wouldn't,  nor  Eivie  wouldn't,  nor  Mandy  "And  Grandpaw  says  you  can  till  that 

wouldn't;  and  Ma  heard  her  a-teasin'  us,  there  little  jug  so  full  aud  no  fuller,  and  if 

and  she  slapped  Opal,  and  then  \\c  all  you  keep  a-pourin'  in,  the  rest'U  run  over 

laughed  at  her  and  |x>ked  fun  at  her,  and  and  git  spilt. 


said  she  was  too  big  to  play  with  dolls — ^and 
she  wa'n't  more'n  a 
l)al)y.  Poor  little 
Opal!"  And  Jule, 
drawing  her  old  golf- 
cape  over  her  face, 
sobbed  noisily. 

Nobody  answered 
her;  what  was  the 
use?  She  had  only 
put  into  words  what 
the  others  felt  to  be 
tnic. 

While  the  child  lay 
hovering  between  life 
and  death,  her 
mother  never  once 
gave  up  hope,  but 
said  over  and  over 
again,  "Opal'll  have 
her  chanct  yet," 
though  her  father  was 
stolidly  resigned,  and 
waited  drearily  tot 
the  end. 

And,  as  if  held  by 
her  mother's  strong 
will  from  the  un- 
known. Opal,  after 
slipping  so  far  away  from  them,  began  slowly 
to  mend;  gradually,  day  by  day,  she  crept  a 
little  nearer  to  life.  As  her  strength  returned, 
her  mother's  old  ambition  for  her  flared  up 
anew,  and  Ma  Flickint^er  began  planning  how 
soon  Opal  could  go  back  to  sc  hool.  bent  more 
than  ever  on  the  child's  having  her  chance. 

** How  is  Opal  a-gettin'  along?"  Jule  asked 
one  day. 

"She's  a-eatin'  everything  she  can  lay 
hands  <hi,  as  folks  generally  does  after  a 
fever,  she's  growin'  like  a  weed,  and  she's 
a-goln'  back  to  school  ag'in  next  week,"  in- 
formed her  mother  happily. 

"I  ho[)c  Opal  ain't  a-goin'  to  begin  stuftin' 
too  mtK  li 

'How 

leamin'?"  demanded  Ma  Fliddnger  sharply 

"Anybody  can  git  more  than  they  can 
take  care  of,"  affirmed  Jule;  "and  a  growin' 
young  one's  brain  ain't  as  strong  as  a  grown- 
up's. Grandpaw  Ped>les  says  the  brain  is 
sorter  like  a  jug." 

'*  Nonsense!"  retorted  Ma. 


'^yOir  ACT  AS  IF  OPAL  Wa'm't  DYCf',"  AOCVSEO  JVLE. 


book  learnin' ag'in,'' remarked  jule. 
can  a  feller  git  too  much  book 


dunno  about  that,"  objected  Ma, 
not  taking  kindly  to 
the  pedagogical  prin- 
ciples of  Grandpaw 
Peebles;  "it's  always 
seemed  to  me  that 
you  couldn't  git 
enough  book  eddica- 
tion." 

"  But  two  grades 
is  too  much  for  Opal; 
it  give  her  the  fever 
afore,"  reminded 
Jule. 

"She  can  jest  as 
well  put  away  two 
grades  while  she's 
puttin'  away  one," 
asserted  her  mother 
stubbornly.  "  I  want 
Opal  to  graduate  on 
time." 

"  Graduatin's  pret- 
ty doin's;  but  you'll 
have  yourself  to 
blame  if  Opal  gits 

k  AvA  die-."  And 
with  this  warning 
Jule  went  home. 
But  when  ilu  morning  came  for  Opal  to 
return  to  school,  her  mother  said  with  un- 
wonted kindne-vs:  •  Vou  needn't  study  but 
one  grade,  Opal ;  take  your  old  one.  I  dunno 
but  two  grades  too  much  for  a  growin'  girl 
like  you;  Jule  says  it  Is.  1  don't  want  you 
gettin'  sick  on  us  ag'in." 

"But  I  won't  graduate  on  time  then," 
said  Opal,  though  there  was  no  r^ret  in  her 
voice. 

"  I  dunno's  keepin'  up  with  Femie  Bbtle's 

any  more  than  keepin'  your  health,"  ob- 
served her  mother.  "  I  dunno  but  I've  been 
a-drivin'  you  too  hard;  but  I  never  had  no 
eddicatu>n  myself,  and  it's  kinder  seemed  to 

me  as  if  you  couldn't  git  too  much." 

"ilow's  Opal  feclin'  already?  "  inquired 
Sophie  Flickinger,  Opal's  Pblbh  sister-in- 
law,  one  evening. 

'  Opal's  a-gainin'  in  weight;  her  dinner- 
pail's  empty  every  night;  and  she  giggles 
more'n's  pretty  for  a  little  giri." 

"There  ain't  nothin*  I  like  hetter'n  to 
hear  a  kid  laugh,"  remarked  Opal's  father. 
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"  If  you  happen  to  feci  good-natured  your- 
self," qualified  Ma  Flickinger. 

"And  her  teacher  sa}>  she's  a-doin'  fine," 
smiled  Ma.  "She's  gcttin'  one  hnnrired 
continual  in  joggerfy;  and  her  water-colors — 
well,  say!  Pa's  took  one  Uttle  fruit  scene, 
consistin'  of  two  onions  and  a  winter  radish, 
down  to  be  framed." 

'*Tain*t  bad  for  a  kid's  smeaxin',"  ad- 
mitted Pa  apokigetically. 

'*.\in't  there  a  sch<H)l  party  to-night?" 
asked  Jed,  who  was  home  on  a  short  vaca- 
tion. 

"Yes,"  answered  Opal  quickly;  "and  Ma 
said  maybe  1  could  go." 

"But  I  don't  believe  you'd  better, '  dis- 
sented her  mother.  "  I'm  always  wonyin' 
for  fear  you'll  git  sick  ag'in;  no,  you  can't 
go." 

Nobody  knew  how  Opal  longed  to  go  to 

the  schcM^I  party  that  night.  There  was  a 
very  special  reason.  Sef  tie  Woods,  also  home 
from  school  for  a  few  days,  was  expected 
to  be  there;  and  Scftir  v.  a>  the  Prince  Charm- 
ing of  ( )|iar-i  -mall  world.  She  trrmbk-ci 
with  excitement,  hoping  iliat  her  mother 
would  relent  at  the  last  minute;  for  Ma 
Flickinger  had  been  strang^y  kind  since  her 
illness. 

There  was  a  timid  knock  on  the  street 

door,  and  Ma  Flickinger  hurried  to  open  it. 
On  the  threshold  stood  a  boy 
of  about  Opal's  age,  but  con- 
siderably shorter,  with  a  very 
clean,  fat,  freckled  fare  show- 
ing above  a  very  high  white 
coUar.  He  was  trussed  in  hb 
best  clothes;  but  his  long 
overcoat  and  knee-breeches 
made  him  \ook  suspiciously 
like  a  Brownie. 

"  I-^  Miss  Flickinger  going 
to  the  party?"  inquired  the 
small,  freckle-faced  boy  in  a 

smaller,  shaky  voice. 

'*Me!"criecl  Ma  in  astonish- 
ment. "Land,  no!  Whatever 
put  that  into  your  head  .  ' 

"I  mean  Miss  Opal  Flick- 
inger," the  small  boy  managed 
to  say. 

"No,  she  ain't,"  snapped 
Ma,  and  slammed  the  dfx>r  in 
the  boy's  face,  remarking  grimly:  "  That 
settles  him." 

"What  kid's  that:-'"  inquired  Pa. 

"Willie  Bhggs,"  communicated  Ma,  in  a 


OPAL  aCAKCZLY 


hard,  rasping,  disagreeable  voice,  as  if  Willie 
Briggs  were  a  dangerous  character. 

"  Whafd  he  want?"  asked  Pa. 

"  I  sui^x)se  he  wanted  to  take  Opal  to  the 
party." 

**  No  particular  harm  hi  that,"  returned  Pa. 

"But  to  have  a  little  feller  as  bold  as  brass 
and  no  bigger'n  a  pint  jug  inquire  for  Mis' 
Flickinger — ^it  give  me  a  turn.  How  long's 
this  thing  been  goin'  on  between  you 
and  that  freckle-face?"  demanded  Opal's 
mother. 

Temie  Bistle  said  he  should  come  for 

me;  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  about  it," 
protested  Opul,  who  had  a  strong  antipathy 
to  Willie  Briggs. 

"Aw,  Opal's  tickled  to  death,"  teased  Jed. 
"  Willie  Briggs  has  been  sweet  on  Opal  ever 
since  they  were  in  the  tirst  grade.  He  gives 
her  candy  hear^,  and  tead-pendls,  and  " 

"What!"  cried  Ma,  amazed  at  this  awful 
condition  of  affairs.  ".\re  you  as  thick  as 
alt  that  with  Briggs?  Let  that  be 

your  last  beau." 

"But  Willie  Briggs  is  a  nice  little  boy," 
.said  Sophie. 

"Sure,  he's  a  Sunday-school  lad,"  sup- 
plemented Pa. 
"Cradle-roll?"  Ma  spoke  sarcastically. 
"  I  dunno  how  he's  booked  up  as  to  classes; 
but  he's  a  pious  little  jo^,"  testified  Pa. 

"He  ain't  no  worse  for  that," 
admitted  Ma. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  nice  if 
Opal  could  go  to  the  party," 
said  Sophie. 

"Let  'er  go.  Ma,"  recom- 
mended Jed,  whose  absence 
from  home  had,  unaccount- 
ably to  himself,  softened  him 
toward  the  whole  family. 

'■  I've  got  most  of  my  lessons 
for  Monday,"  put  in  Opal. 

**Wen,  it  ain't  so  much  the 
lessons,  since  you  only  take 
one  grade;  but  you've  been 
sick,  and  you'd  better  be 
careful.  Beddes,  it  don't  look 
pretty  for  a  little  girl  like  you 
to  have  a  beau." 

"But  you  dont  team  horn 
to  act  stylish  if  you  don't  go 
into  society  none,"  claimed 
Sophie.    "And  she  don't  need  to  go  with 
beaux.    Let  Jeddie  take  her  over." 

Opal  l(X)kcd  apiwalingly  at  her  mother. 
"1  suppose  not  goin'  with  Willie  Briggs'll 
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spile  your  evenin';  but,  if  you've  got  to  go, 
I'd  ruther  you  went  with  Jed.  What  say, 
Pa?" 

"  Well,  her  teacher's  goin',  and  she's  been 
invited  with  the  rest,"  argued  her  father,  "so 

I'd  a  lectle  ruther  she'd  go." 

"A  body  with  an  invite  ought  to  go  if  it's 
a  decent  place,  I  supfxise,"  relented  Ma; 
**but  remember.  Opal,  no  beaux  in  this.  I 
dtmno,  either;  mcbbc  you'd  l)ettcr  not  go." 

But  Sophie  had  already  hurried  Opal  up- 
stairs to  get  ready;  and  with  skilful  dexterity 
she  did  her  little  lister  in-Iu\v's  hair  in  a  new 
way,  rolling  it  high  upon  her  head,  and 
helped  her  into  her  best  blue  cashmere  dress, 
which,  bemgk>ng  enough  and 
large  enough,  made  Opal  ap- 
pear almost  a  young  lady. 

And  Opal  scarcely  knew 
herself  in  the  glass,  she  looked 
80  pretty  and  so  grown  up. 
Her  cheeks  were  flushed  with 
excitement,  and  she  wondered 
if  Seftie  \VfH)ds  would  choose 
her  in  any  of  the  games. 

"Becareful  of  yourclothes," 
cautioned  M;i  Flic  kinger,  when 
Opal  came  down-stairs.  "  Say 
'  yes'm*  and  *  no'm'  and '  thank 
you,  ma'am';  don't  spill  noth- 
in'  that's  passed;  and  come 
home  early." 

Jed  and  Opal  had  gone 
scarcely  a  block  when  Willie 
Briggs,  who  must  have  been 
lurking  in  the  neighborhood,  if  so  disrefMi- 
table  a  word  could  be  applied  to  mi  cnrrect 
an  urchin,  came  bobbing  around  a  corner 
and  politely  said: 

'  I'll  escort  Miss  Opal  the  Rst  of  the  way 
to  the  party,  Jed." 

**Aw,  you  will,  will  you?"  grunted  Jed, 
glad  of  a  chance  to  go  back.  "Then  do  it," 
and  he  went  home. 

Opal,  mutely  protesting  against  the  un- 
welcome presence  of  the  ubiquitous  Willie, 
walked  uncomfortably  on.  But  this  was 
nothing  to  her  distress  when  Seftie  WikhN, 
tall,  careless,  towering  tar  above  WiUic 
Briggs,  passed  them  and  sang  out,  "Hello, 
Briggs,"  and  lifted  his  hat  to  Opal;  then, 
recognizing  her,  involuntarily  muttered, "  Ob, 
gee!"  but  so  loud  that  Opal  overheard. 

At  the  party,  however,  she  resolutely  de- 
tached herself  from  Willie.  And  the  bright 
lights  and  the  brisk  games  with  her  school- 
mates had  their  effect  on  her.  She  was  soon 
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having  a  good  time,  clouded  only  by  the  fear 
that  she  woukl  have  to  eat  sufi^  with 
Willie  Brit^ti^. 

But  apparently  some  good  fairy  of  unhap- 
f^and  nei^ected  children  had  been  at  work  m 
Opal's  behalf.  F  ir  when  s-Li|)per-time  rame 
Seftie  WfKKls,  the  most  popular  boy  at  the 
party,  broke  away  from  Femie  Bistle — who, 
gorgeous  in  an  accoidion-plaited  red  silk  skirt 
and  a  fuzzy  [>f>mpad*)ur,  had  kept  liim  an 
unwilling  captive  for  some  time — walked  over 
to  Opal,  and  asked  Aer  to  eat  supper  with 
him.  Nothing  more  was  needed  to  crown 
Opal's  happiness,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  passed  like  a  fairy  tale,  with  Opal  as 
the  chosen  princess. 

"  Does  Briggs  think  he's  go- 
ing to  take  you  home?"  asked 
Seftie  Woods  at  the  dose  of 
the  party. 

**No!"  replied  Opal  indig- 
nantly. 

"But  he  brought  you,  you 
know,"  reminded  Seftie, 

"But  he  didn't  have  any 
business  to;  /  canU bear kim" 
said  Opal  with  spirit. 

"  No  barm  in  Briggs,"  com- 
mented Seftie  grack>ttsly,  when 
he  and  Opal  were  going  home 
together. 

"  Willie  is  a  nke  little  boy," 
agreed  ( )|>al,  who  could  now 
afford  to  be  genen>us. 
"He's got  a  thousand  Sun- 
day-school cards  saved  in  a  shoe-box,"  con- 
tributed her  escort;  then  they  lauqhed 

As  they  reached  Opal's  liome,  Fernie 
Bistle  pa^ed  w^  another  girl,  and  called 
out:  "I  suppose  Opal's  having  the  time  of. 
her  life." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  answered  Seftie 
serenely.  And  Opal,  being  human,  enjojred 
his  remark. 

"  Who  was  sayin'  good  night  to  you  out 
there?"  questioned  her  mother  suspiciously, 
when  Opal  came  in. 

Seftie  Woods,"  answered  Opal  obedi- 
ently. 

"And  he  hap|>entxl  to  come  along  with 
you  and  the  other  girls,  did  he?"  asked  Ma. 

"The  other  girls  wasn't  with  us." 

Pa  Flickinger  and  Jed,  who  were  playing 
checkers,  Iwked  ui>  and  laughed. 

"Now  what's  the  matter?"  demanded  Ma. 

"Opal's  got  another  beau!"  shouted  Jed. 

"A  beau!"  exclalnMd  Ma.   "Do  you 
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mean  to  say,  Opal  Flickinger,  that  tliat  great 
lUEunox,  Seftie  Woods,  come  home  with  you 

on  purpose?  Pa,  stop  your  laughin';  you 
ought  to  be  worried.  Mere's  Opal  havin' 
two  beaux  in  one  cvenin'."' 

"  It's  only  a  play  party,"  returned  Opal's 
father  indulgently.  "And  Woods  is  a  nioe> 
lookin'  lad." 

**  And  he's  jest  as  decent  as  he  looks,"  de- 
clared Jed. 

"1  always  thought  Opal  was  goin'  to  be  a 
kinder  humbly,  scraggy  little  thing,"  ob- 
ser%'ed  her  father;  "  but  she's  growed  up  in  a 
single  night  into  a  reg'lar  young  lady,  pret- 
tier n  tunket." 

'*Pft,  how  you  talk!"  reproved  his  wife. 
"I  never  did  believe  in  lettin'  a  y<ning  one 
know  if  they  was  good-lookin'.  Well,  if 
Opal's  got  to  have  a  beau,"  she  added, 
bowing  to  the  ine\itable,  "I  dunno  but  I'd 
ruther  it'd  be  a  well-favored  chap  like  Seftie 
Woods;  but  probably  it  won't  occur  ag  in." 

"Yes,  it  will;  he's  comin'  home  next 
month  a  purpose  to  take  me  to  the  school 
party,"  burst  out  Opal,  unable  any  longer  to 
keep  the  wonderful  fact  to  herself. 

When  Opal  had  gone  to  bed,  her  father 
said:  "  It  does  me  good  to  see  that  there  kid 
enjoyin'  herself." 

"life,  too,"  responded  Ma  Flickinger 
heartily.  "And  0|>ars  gcttin'  her  chanct, 
after  ail,  if  it  ain't  quite  the  way  I  planned." 

"Opel's  chanct  ain't  for  to  make  a 
bloomin'  Ixxikworm  out'n  herself,"  declared 
Pa  Flickinger,  "though  we  want  her  to  git 
all  the  eddication  she  otherwise  can;  but 
it's  to  grow  up  natural,  and  happy,  md — 
stubbed." 

THE  CALL 
By  Edwin  L.  Sabin 

WAKIXG  with  a  start,  out  of  lii>  dream 
of  her,  he  was  certain  that  he  had 
really  heard  Anna  call  him.    It  was 
as  if  the  voice  of  the  vision  had  become 
actual,  suddenly  to  ring  in  his  ears. 

"Horace!"   The  cry  was  almost  echoing. 
He  strained,  listening.  The  bUckness  was 
as  dense  as  India  ink.    He  might  have  been 
enclosed  in  a  light-tight  cave,  where  reigned 
only  velvety,  ever-enduring  night. 

He  fairly  (}uivered  with  the  Intensity  of 
his  listening.  Not  a  sound  rearlicd  him, 
save  the  beating  of  his  own  heart;  and  yet  his 
name  vas  filling  hb  ears. 


Anna  had  sununoned  him.  For  what? 
She  must  have  been  in  tenor'  she  might 

now  lie  in  terror,  unable  to  cr>'  out  again.' 
There,  in  the  room  across  the  hall,  what  was 
happening? 

Abruptly  he  sat  up.  He  must  go  to  her, 
for  she  was  a  woman  in  need.  That  piteous 
call  of  "Horace!"  was  the  call,  if  not  of  wife 
to  husband,  at  least  of  woman  to  man.  Be- 
sides, she  was  his  wife,  still.  The  ties  be- 
tween them  might  be  practically  broken,  but 
they  were  not  broken  ethically.  Involun- 
tarily he  remembered  the  hot,  defiant  "good 
night"  that,  in  ironical  civility,  only  a  few 
hours  before  they  had  exchanged,  fiut 
whatever  ^  bitter  things  that  he  had  said, 
whatever  the  l)itter  things  that  he  had 
thought,  nevertheless  she  was  stiU  his  wife. 

GoidI  Suppose  that  she  were  suffering — 
what  if  .some  peril,  actual  or  fancied,  there  in 
the  darkness  was  holding  her  in  bullying 
grip!  His  Anna — ^yes,  his  Anna,  whom  he 
had  won,  and  taken,  and  whom  he  had  cher- 
ished ;  whom  he  wouki  protect  now,  the  same 
as  ever. 

A  rush  of  fierce,  jeabus  rage  sdzed  him — 

the  rage  of  the  male  animal  aroused  in  de- 
fen.se  of  his  mate.  He  threw  back  the 
covers,  and  swung  his  feet  to  the  floor. 
Carefully  he  Stood.  In  the  midst  of  the 
Other,  keener rqpwts  tiiat  crowded  upon  him, 

be  regretted, 
-#r«r=^  now,  that  he 
possessed  no 
revolver ;  1)  u  t 
Anna  always 
had  been  timid 
about  having 


'  HORACE  '      SII K  EXC  LAIMED. 
"  WHAT  IS  IT  ?  " 


firearms  in  the  house. 
And  even  while  regret- 
ting this,  he  was  aony 
also  that  he  had  ever 
scoffed  at  her,  and  derided  her  timidity  as  a 
weakness.  It  was  the  feminine  in  her — and 
her  femininity  was  her  greatest  charm.  He 
hated  a  masculine  woman.  His  wife,  thank 
Heaven,  was  all  feminine. 
He  stepped  blindly,  slowly,  across  the 
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chamber,  feeKng  lits  way,  and  found  the  doat. 
Should  he  speak  to  her?  No,  that  fvould 

signal  his  approach  and  give  the  danger — 
whatever  it  iniglit  be — time  to  prepare.  He 
wished  to  take  the  invader  by  surprise,  assail 
it.  throttle  it,  kill  it.  Tlic  desire  burned 
within  bim  to  have  whatever  had  frightened 
Anna  in  his  hands.  No  monster  could  there 
be  with  which  he  would  not  grapple.  Anna 
and  he  were  to  separate  on  the  momnv.  to 
go  tlieir  independent  ways;  but  the  event 
should  not  be  anticipated,  and  the  Idea  that 
it  might  be  was  unbearable. 

These  thoughts,  and  a  thousand  others, 
thronged  his  mind  as  he  made  what  seemed 
to  him  a  tardy  progress  through  the  black- 
ness of  his  room  and  the  hall.  Probably,  in 
reality,  not  more  than  a  minute  or  two  had 
passed  since  he  wakened.  He  safely  reached 
the  door  of  the  opposite  room,  within  which 
was  his  wife.  He  halted,  and  groped  for  the 
dectxfC'ltght  sintch.  His  fingers  encoun> 
tered  it,  and  closed  about  it.  One  l)reath- 
less  instant  (what  was  to  be  revealed.^  what 
man's  work  was  cut  out  for  bim,  and  wait- 
ing for  him,  in  the  chamber  before?),  and  at 
his  quick  twist  the  room  was  flooded  with 
light. 

But  to  his  staring,  daaded  eyes  was  pre- 
sented only  Anna,  his  wife,  half  sitting 
against  her  pillow,  staring  back. 

"Horace!*'  she  exclaimed.  «  What  is  It  ?  " 

"Oh!"  he  stammered  '  I  thought  you 
called  mo'  "  He  .stood  awkwardly.  "I'm 
sort)'  I  waKcned  you." 

"  I  was  awake.   I  thought  you  called 
Didn't  you  P  " 


"Why.  no.  But  I  woke  up  tmder  the  im- 
picasioD  that  you  had  called."  Her  eyes 
were  swollen;  he  knew  that  she  had  been 
crying.  She  must  have  cried  herself  to  sleep, 
then.  "I'l  hope  I  didn't  frighten  pu." 

"Didn't  you  call  to  me,ieatly?" 

"No." 

"Oh,  Horry—and  I  thought  you  did  I  I 
thought  you  were  in  tRMible,  and  I  was 

coming  to  help  you." 

"  Thank  you,  dear,"  he  said,  simply. 
"And  I  was  coming  to  help  you."  He 
fingered  the  switch,  irresolutely-  "You  won't 
be — afraid,  any  more, if  i  put  out  the  light?" 

"Horry!"  Her  lips  trembled  Uke  a  plead- 
ing  child's — and  suddenly  he  was  kneeling 
hy  the  bed.  "Vou  thought  you  heard  me, 
and  you  came.    Vou  cauie,  didn't  yuu?  '' 

"  Yes,  I  came,  sweetheart,"  be  assured  her, 
brokenly. 

"Perhaps,"  she  said,  with  strange,  shy 
diflMence,  "we  called  each  other — ^in  our 

skx']);  and  we  each  heard."  She  flushed. 
Gazing  upon  her  hungrily,  be  was  smitten 
with  the  girlish,  tender  look  of  her. 

"Oh,  Horryl"  she  faltered,  with  a  sob, 
"supposing  that  some  time  one  should  call — 
with  the  heart— and  the  other  should  not 
hear!  Wouldn't  that  be  dreadful?" 

"Dearest,  dearest !"  he  murmured,  his 
arms  about  her;  "it  must  never,  never  be. 
To-night  has  taught  us.  We  need  each 
other  so." 

She  rlung  to  him;  they  had  learned  the 
pettiness  of  anger  and  jealousy  and  pique, 
In  the  light  of  that  p<»fect  love  which  in- 
eludes  mutual  charity  and  forbeaiancc. 


Prescience 

By  ARTHUR  STRINGER 

THE  sting  of  it  all,"  you  siiid,  as  you  stooped  low  over  your  roses, 
"The  worst  of  it  is,  when  I  think  of  Death, 
That  Spring  by  Spring  the  Larih  >hall  still  be  bcuutilul, 
And  Summer  by  Summer  be  lovely  again, 
—And  I  shall  be  gone  t " 

"I  would  not  care,  perhaps,"  you  said,  watching  your  roses, 
"If  only  'twere  dust  and  ruin  and  emptiness  left  behind! 
But  the  thought  that  Earth  and  April 
Year  by  casual  y«ir 

Shall  waken  around  the  old  ways,  soft  and  beautiful. 

Year  by  year  when  I  am  away, 
— ^This,  this  breaks  my  heartl" 
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If  at  anytime  there  are  slatemuUs  in  Lvlhvbodv's  Macazink  v\hiih  vou  believe  to  be  incorrect, 
or  views  expressed  to  which  you  take  t-xception,  or  subject??  discussed  u[>on  which  you  can  throw 
additional  light,  write  to  u».  We  shall  not  be  able  to  publub  «U  the  letters.  Do  not  write  at  too  great 
length.  We  may  use  excerpu  from  your  letter  and  sign  your  initials  unless  otherwise  instructed.  ¥m  every 
letter  which  we  are  able  to  publish  we  will  present  the  writer,  as  evidence  of  our  appreciation  and  in  no 
sense  as  compensation,  with  a  year's  subscription  to  Evkkybouy's  Maoazlne,  to  be  sent  to  the  writer 
«f  the  letter,  or  to  any  one  selected  by  the  writer. — Tbk  Eoitor. 


A  LUMBERMAN'S  TESTIMONY 

I  have  lust  finished  reading  Fnicrfum  Hough's 
article,  "The  Slaughter  of  the  I  rces, "  in  the  May 
EvEKYBODv's,  and  was  vi  ry  nuich  interested,  as 
I  am  an  employee  nf  a  large  lumljcr  company  and 
have  witnessed  many  acis  of  ruthless  wa.stc  and 
vandaliam  in  connectMNi  with  lumbering  opera' 
tions. 

Two  years  ago  the  Louisiana  and  Arkansas 
Railway  was  opened  between  Sibley  and  Alex- 
andria, a  distance  of  one  hundred  aiid  ten  miles, 
trBversin§f  as  fine  a  belt  of  yellow  pine  as  there  was 
in  the  South  \ow  there  is  pra(  ti(  ally  no  timber 
along  this  line;  instead,  the  whole  country  is  ut- 
terly dc9olate--desolate  as  only  pine  hills  can  be 
after  hcinf^  devastated  of  their  trees.  The  growth 
on  this  land  Ls  s«>  sparse  that  it  is  insuOident  to 
protect  the  soil;  consequently  the  land  is  being 
rapidlv  washed  away,  thus  dcstrovin);  l>ofh  forests 
and  the  land  on  which  they  grow  at  the  same  time. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance,  but  is  the  rule. 

I  certainly  hope  that  Ex'TRYBODV's  may  see  fit 
to  publish  a  scries  of  articles  on  this  subject  arous- 
ing the  people  to  such  a  keen  realization  of  its  im- 
portance that  they  will  make  demands  of  Congress 
that  even  "Uncle  Joe"  will  not  dare  ignore. 

A.  B. 


THB  COST  OF  KILUNG  THE  TRBBS 

The  writer  comes  from  a  family  of  pioneers — 
men  vvix*  hewed  Iheir  wav  from  I'ast  to  West.  T 
can  vouch  personally  for  a  great  lical  llial  l.iuer- 
son  Hough  has  toM  in  "The  Slaughter  of  the 
Trees."  My  own  people  were  with  Shcvlin  and 
others  when  these  master  spirits  consummated 
their  "deals,"  and  by  their  "artless  ways"  trans- 
ferred the  magnificent  forests  of  Uncle  Sam  to 
their  own  guardianship,  transformed  the  trees 
into  ducats,  and  the  forests  into  howling  wastes 
of  desolation.  I  stood  in  the  forests  of  Michigan 
only  a  few  years  ago,  and  gazed  in  amazement 
at  wonderful  examples  of  natural  beauty  and 
wealth;  a  few  years  later  I  saw  this  transformed 


to  worthless  expanses  of  ruined  land.  I  know 
of  one  acre  ot  white  pine  sold  a  short  time  ago 

for  $6,000  that  was  Ixtught  less  than  forty  years 
ago  for  $1.25  in  the  same  place — Du  Bois, 
Pennsylvania.  To-day,  annual  floods  sweep  down 
upon  the  town  arifl  fairly  l)ury  it  for  da)*?  at  a  time. 

It  is  perhaps  in  retribution  that,  while  my  fore- 
bears were  slaughterers  of  trees»I  am  a  [)lanter 
of  them.  We  are  finding  it  increaangly  ditBcuH 
to  get  foresf-tree  seeds  for  our  work.  Last  year 
they  were  almo.st  entirely  destroyed  t)y  one  of  the 
frosts  that  now  will  rapidly  increase  in  destructive 
force  as  our  forests  disappear ;  along  with  cyclones, 
floods,  hot  winds,  and  diOttghts. 

Heybum,  Idaho.  G.  C.  T. 


UNFAIR  TO  JOHNSON 

I  read  with  deeper  iiuerest  Mr.  Kusscll's  John- 
aonia  in  the  current  issue  of  your  nutgazine,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  I  had  interviews  the  same 
man,  sitting  in  the  same  chair,  but  a  week  or  so 
earlier.  Naturally,  I  w  as  j;Ia<l  to  sec  that  so  dis- 
tinguished a  writer  as  .Mr.  Russell  saw  Governor 
tomison  through  so  nearly  the  same  eyes  as  I  saw 
him. 

However,  I  think  it  pretty  tolerably  unfair  to 
make  a  prejudgfnatical  (I  fust  made  U>at  word, 

so  don't  fool  with  it  till  it  j^cts  eoldl  statement  of 
doubt  as  lo  the  man's  honesty  when  the  itaipta- 
tions  attendant  uptm  further  honors  should  have 
come  to  him— if  come  to  him  they  should.  Mr. 
Rusi.t.11  injects  iiuo  iiis  article  an  clement  of  doubt 
as  to  the  man's  integrity,  when  he  intimates  that 
the  forces  of  "  predatory  wealth  "  may  have  found 
in  him  their  tool— their  ostensibly  honest  but  un- 
consdousiy  (Ushonest  tool — for  hoodwinking  the 
people. 

We  are  taught  Aat  it  fa  wrong  to  judge  our 
f(  Mow  man  at  all,  so  it  stx-ms  to  me  that  lo  judge 
the  man  in  advance,  even  against  the  indications 
hfa  previous  record  have  given  out,  is  especially 
flagrant  in  the  eyes  of  our  Common  Parent  and 
of  all  other  lovers  of  fair  play. 
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It  is  my  pt-raonal  opiniua  that  Govfiiior  John- 
son is  liunest,  broacl-minde<l,  and  capable  of 
expansion  of  views  under  the  developing  influ- 
ence of  greater  responsibilities.  1  say  this  after 
making  due  allowance  for  all  the  enthusiasm  I 
had  for  the  man  after  meeting  him  once,  though  I 
am  a  Republican,  and  not  profoundly  interested  in 
the  question  of  ihc  Dt  nio(  ratit  nomitu  e.  I  believe 
that  a  man  who  has  won  out  through  the  critical 
stages  d  his  career  (the  formative  period)  hy 
iwin^  direct  and  sincere  and  level -eyed  toward  his 
neighbors,  who  have  always  iieen  the  X-ray- 
seetng  common  people  of  the  small  country  vil- 
!a]c;e — I  believe  that  such  a  man  cannot,  wiili 
out  undergoing  some  sort  or  degree  oi  moral 
and  physical  debauchery,  lend  himself  to  dis- 
honesty or  a  betrayal  of  the  interests  of  those  he 
would  have  to  face  if  he  went  back  home.  And 
Johnson  is  the  tyf)e  of  man  to  whom  "back 
home"  will  always  be  a  vital  phrase,  I  belie^'e. 

However,  it  was  not  my  purpose  in  writing  this 
letter  to  oI)trude  my  views  of  the  man,  but  to 
file  ray  little,  good-tcmpcrcd  but  earnest  protest 
against  prejudging  unfavorably  a  man  wno  has 
always  been  clean  and  honest,  and  whose  record 
has  Ix-en  anti-corporation  in  everything  he  has 
toudied  that  pertained  to  corporate  combination. 
As  to  his  authoriQr  for  the  damaging  intimation, 
Mr.  RuBSdl  mi^t  well  be  asked,  "Where  did  you 
get  it,  gentleman?"  I  approved  of  the  Rus.sell 
Johnson  article  thoroughly,  except  for  the  impu- 
tation that  seemed  to  oie  unjust  and  uncfaaiitaole. 

CUcagp,  IlL  S.  W.  G. 


JOHNSON'S  MEASURES 

In  the  April  number  of  Everybody's,  in  the 
article  on  Governor  Johnson,  I  note  that  Mr. 
Russell  i^i\es  t!ie  go\-ernor  credit  lor  the  two-cent 
rate,  the  anti-pass  laws,  and  reciprocal  demur- 
ragie.  Here  are  some  facts  that  will  explain  a  few 
of  the  things  that  Johnson's  friends  are  ])retendini; 
beaccompli!;hed.  Admitting  that  he  alluded  fa- 
vorably to  some  of  these  measures  on  the  stump, 
when  the  legislature  of  1905  nict  during  Governf)r 
JohnM>n'>  lirst  term;  why  did  he  nut  have  some 
friend  or  member  of  his  party  intrnduce  such 
bills?  Senator  F.  H.  Peterson,  a  Republican, 
introduced  a  two-cent  fare  and  anti-pass  bill  In 
the  Senate,  and  the  writer  introduced  a  j^imilar 
bill  in  the  House.  There  was  a  hard  fight  in  the 
railroad  committees,and  the  Dentocratic  members 
remained  passive.  Senator  Peterson's  hill  failed 
to  pass  the  Senate;  my  bill  passed  the  House  but 
failed  in  die  Senate.  But  our  friends  throughout 
the  state  took  up  the  fight,  and  when  the  Rcpnb 
lican  state  convention  met  Iwasonthccommitlec 
on  resolutions,  and  through  a  talk  made  by  Joel 
P.  Heatwole  of  Northficid  before  the  committee, 
explaining  the  necessity  of  such  action,  the  two- 
oent  fareand  anti-pass  plank  went  into  the  Repub- 


lican stale  [>U(iorm  for  the  first  time  We  suc- 
ceeded in  electing  members  to  tiie  legislature 
pledged  to  these  measures,  and  the  l^isUtureof 
1907  passed  the  laws. 

It  was  the  same  as  to  the  reciprocal  demurrage 
t>ill.  W.  A.  Nolan,  a  Republican,  introduced  the 
bill,  and  we  got  it  through  the  House,  but  it  was 
killed  in  the  Senate;  sentiment  was  worked  up 
by  the  Shippers'  Association  and  candidates 

Eledged  to  support  sudi  a  law,  and  the  1907  legis- 
itiire  enacted  if  .\  numl>er  of  other  so-called 
John6«.»n  measures  were  passed  in  the  same  way. 
Did  Johnson  do  it?  No;  his  whole  political  ca- 
reer has  not  yet  demnn'^trated  his  ahility  to  initi- 
ate; on  the  contrary,  he  is  a  politician  who  avoids 
taking  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  leading  the 
people  out  from  the  rule  of  railroad  dictatoiahip. 
Nortfafield,  Minn.  A.K.W. 


VANISHED  WOODS 

I  have  just  finished  reading  Eoieison  Hough's 
matjnifirent  article,  and  T  want  to  say  that  it  is 
the  moat  iniportaiU  of  any  yuu  have  printed. 

The  statement  is  frequently  made,  by  those 
who  have  given  no  stucW  to  the  matter,  that  we 
have  plenty  of  woods  left.  Such  people  mint  to 
the  woods  that  may  Ix'  seen  in  any  direction, 
almost  anywhere  in  the  countrv,  and  ask,  "Does 
diat  look  as  if  the  trees  were  ail  gone?"  They  do 
not  take  intct  consideration  the  sort  of  trees  that 
make  up  such  woods;  they  do  not  know  that  all 
of  the  remaining  timber  ^tttirtied  in  the  East  and 
the  Middle  West,  near  centers  nf  commerce,  is 
absolutely  worthless,  commercially  speaking. 

Such  people— the  kind  that  would  not  know  a 
hickory  from  a  sycamore — do  not  know,  and  do 
not  care,  that  all  our  black  walnut  is  gone;  that 
all  our  hickory  is  sjcme;  that  all  our  [xiplar  and 
white  oak,  our  chestnut  and  rock  maple,  are  gone. 
All  that  remains  is  soft  nuiple— ofienest  seoond- 
or  third-growth — and  the  trivial  little  treelets, 
such  as  sassafras,  dogw(KKl,  sycamore,  basswood 
(not  much  of  the  latter  two,  however),  juniper, 
and  the  like,  for  which  science  has  not  aS  yet 
tound  a  satisfactory  and  prolt table  use. 

Washiqgton,  D.  C.  F,  G.  H. 


A  NEW  LIGHT 

On  the  cover  of  tile  June  number  of  Kvery- 
BOuv's  you  make  some  rather  elaborate  promises, 
and  as  a  reader  and  admirer  of  Evesybody's  I 
desire  to  eonqjratulate  you  upon  your  resolution 

EvKRVtsouY's  has  already  done  a  K^eat  deal  for 
the  common  good.  The  articles  by  .Mr  Garland 
alone  show  that  you  are  willing  to  "sacrifice  priv- 
ate interest,"  for  surely  that  subject  has  not  been 
one  that  has  added  to  a  puUication's  pofNitarily, 
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heretofore,  at  least— certaialy  never  when  the  lan- 
guage was  half-way  as  plain  as  Mr.  Garland's. 

"The  Shadow  World"  scries  shows  thai  \'ou 
understand  the  psychology  ot  the  time  and  gen- 
eradon.  Psychology,  psycho-therapeutics,  and 
psvrhir  InvL-stif^ation  are  on  the  pro^^'rani  for  (he 
next  great  series  uf  discoveries,  and  llic  sUnd  yt>u 
are  taking  shows  plainly  that  you  do  not  feel 
afraid  of  this  great  light  that  is  now  dimly  shining 
on  time's  golden  shore. 

Chicago,  IIL  D.  S.  H.,  M.D. 


WORK  IN  THE  SOUTH 

\\'ould  it  hr  frr>pa-?sin;^  too  much  on  your 
good  nature  lo  ask  you  to  draw  tlie  attention  of 
the  unemployed  of  your  Northern  cities  to  the  fact 
that  down  hi  re  in  tin-  Sunny  South,  and  more 
especially  in  the  Delia  region  of  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  we  have  thousands  of  acres  of  rich 
land  growio^  up  in  weeds  for  want  of  laborers  to 
till  it?  In  this  section  any  industrious  family  am 
make-  a  good  lis  in^  from  the  beginnin<^  and,  with- 
in a  very  short  time,  can  acquire  a  competence. 

Many  of  our  planters  will  gUidly  assist  immi- 
grants  to  come  here,  and  will  cither  rent  them 
land  or  sell  it  to  them  on  easy  terms;  if  necessary 
fumbhing  tliem  sufficient  supplies  to  carry  them 
over  the  tirst  season.  Throughout  all  this  sec- 
tion the  riglit  kind  of  jjeople  will  be  given  every  op- 
portunity to  improve  thor  condition  in  the  world. 

Tallui'ab,  La.  C.  W. 


WORSE  THAN  SLAVERY 

I  want  to  thank  Evesybody's  for  that  fearless 
article  of  Mr.  Russell's— "A  Bui«hir  in  the 

Making." 

As  a  resident  of  Georgia,  1  iiav  e  oUen  seen  these 
atrocities,  which  should  cause  this  fair  state  of  ours 
to  bow  her  head  in  shame.  I  have  often  wondered 
why  some  magazine  did  not  expose  the  awful 
facts,  for  the  prcseiu  convict  system  is  :vorsr  than 
slavery.  But  Mr.  Russell  touches  the  subject 
only  lightly.  Let  htm  cone  South  and  see  how 
these  convicts  are  sentenced  to  the  chain  gang  for 
petty  offenses,  and  later  are  marched  from  street 
to  street,  alwa)'s  on  a  dead  run,  with  ball  and 
chain  to  their  ankles  and  a  guard  Over  them 
constantly  with  drawn  revolver. 

1  have  Icnown  of  one  negro  being  sentenced  to 
three  years  in  the  "gang"  for  stealing  three  live- 
cent  boxes  of  snuff.  At  the  same  court  a  high 
bank  olTicial  was  given  only  two  years  for  em- 
bezzlement and  causing  the  ruin  of  thousands  of 
depositors. 

The  greatest  .■^nflering  and  cruelly  comes  from 
the  leasing  and  sub-leasing  of  convicts,  as  each 


new  lessee  must  drive  the  harder  to  "get  his 
money's  worth,"  while  the  original  lessee  waxes 
rich  on  his  ill-gotten  income.  "GsOftOIA." 

DawsoQf  Ga. 


DANGEROUS 

Wonderfully  entertaining  as  is  the  narrative  of 
Mr.  Garland's  "The  Shadow  World"  in  your 
magazine,  it  leads  to  a  query  as  to  the  moral  right, 
in  the  present  State  of  knowled^  on  this  sub- 
ject,  of  publishers  to  handle  this  literatttre  of 
so-called  psychical  phenomena.  "The  Physical 
Phenomena  of  Spiritualism,"  a  book  by  Mr.Uere- 
ward  Carrington,  who  certainly  cannot  be  con- 
victed of  being  hostile  tn  the  claims  of  psychical 
research,  concedes  that  about  ninety-eight  per 
cent,  of  the  alh  gcd  marvels  of  the  spiritualists  are 
frauehilent  The  exposures  that  the  author  him- 
self has  made  of  tricks  by  which  Icvitation  and 
materialization  are  simulated  take  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  space  in  his  book,  and  are,  to  my  mind, 
much  more  convincing  than  his  rehearsal  of  cases 
that  lie  helieves  to  be  genuine.  The  (|ue.-.tion 
constantly  forces  itself  if  the  writer  is  not  mis- 
taken as  regards  those  phenomena  that  he  holds 
cannot  he  accounted  for  on  grounds  of  decepdon. 
You  may  not  Ix;  able  t»  ftx)!  a  sharp-witted  man 
all  the  time,  but  you  probably  can  fool  him  two 
per  cent,  of  the  time.  While  there  are  intelligent 
people  who  lielieve  absolutely  in  hypnulisni, 
trances,  and  all  the  other  nncannies,  most  sen- 
sible people  are  aware  that  it  is  better  as  yet 
to  suspend  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  to 
allow  subjects  connected  with  what  purjx^rt.s  to 
be  another  world  to  be  investinted  by  the  men 
of  sdcnoe  who  are  most  immediately  cnnoemed. 

Winchester,  MasHcfausetts.        P.  W.  C. 


IS  OWNERSHIP  THE  REMEDY? 

The  article  by  Lincoln  Steffens  in  your  June 
number  is  a  masterpiece.  It  denotes  a  real  con- 
structive atteni|it  .Sn<  ii  attempts  have  been 
notably  lacking  in  American  literature  and  poli- 
tics, and  the  time  n  here  when  the  ])eoplc  are 
demanding  "a  rcmetly. " 

It  appears  that  La  Follette's  "Owning  "  is  the 
only  sane  one,  and  it  is  the  part  of  courage,  con- 
vict ion,  and  common  sense  on  yOtlT  part  tO  rec- 
ognize ils  |x>werful  appeal. 

The  course  of  society  is  undoubtedly  tending 
that  way,  and  you  must  see  and  fed  it  in  New 
York  more  strongly  than  we  do  out  here  in  the 
Middle  West.  But  we  arc  ready  to  listen  to  you, 
and  to  consider  carefu1l>'  any  means  that  tends 
to  rectify  the  sliamefully  inequitable  division  of 
wealth  nn\y  ( haracteristic  of  OUT  coontry. 

South  Bend,  ln±  R.  D. 
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Al.i.  fidion,  like  all  Gaul,  is  diviMrd  into  tlirct- 
parts.  The  first  dramatizes  the  artist's  own 
emotions,  and  presents,  under  such  aliases  and 
disguises  as  offer,  his  own  spiritual  reaction  to  life 
The  second  embodies,  not  his  discovery  of  self, 
but  his  understanding  of  others,  and  interprets 
comedy  and  tragedy,  character  and  action,  from 
the  view-point  of  the  spectator— idealist,  cynic,  «r 
{•hilosophcr,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  third  need 
not  concern  us.  It  comes  under  the  head  of  inter- 
state and  feragn  commerce.  Unfortunately,  in 
fiction  of  the  first  type,  it  is  often  hard  to  dissrvcr 
our  interest  in  the  art  from  our  curiosity  about  the 
artist.  Perhaps  it  is  Ih  <  ausc  we  are  all  potential 
busylx»dies.  Perhaps  it  is  Ix-cause  our  curiosity 
in  regard  to  the  concrete  preccdtd  and  still  domi- 
nates our  interest  in  the  abstract  But  certain^ 
any  fiction  tliat  suggests  this  veiled  and  anagram- 
matic  self-revelation  evokes  the  inherent  eaves- 
dropper ill  us,  and  tempts  us  to  n  ad  it,  as  it  were, 
with  one  ear  at  a  psychological  keyhole.  "The 
Quidc  or  the  Dead^'  belonged,  or  was  affirmed  by 
the  common  and  critical  opinion  of  twenty  years 
ago  to  belong,  to  the  first  ty|K'  It  was  a  drama- 
tization of  emotion,  anil  \  n:o  <l  ( ratlu  r  startlingly, 
it  was  thout^ht  at  the  lime)  iln'  lnngint,'  of  youth 
for  self-fullilnuiit  and  its  passionate  protest 
against  the  possibility  of  denial.  And  the  f)opu* 
iar  interest  in  Am<^lie  Rives  equaled  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  has  long  sur\'ived,  the  interest  in 
her  once  celebrated  stor)'.  It  follows,  now  that 
she  has  written  another  book,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  read  "The  Golden  Rose"  (Harper)  without  re- 
garding it,  tentatively  at  least,  as  a  sequel,  not  in 
fact,  but  in  emotion,  to  "The  Quick  or  the  Dead. " 
For  the  story  of  "The  Golden  Rose  "  (the  story  of 
a  lovely  woman,  widowed  while  still  young  aftt  r  a 
most  unhappy  marriage,  who  dreams  and  vainly 


tries  to  rrali;rc  that  strange,  futile,  immemorial 
dream  of  love  without  j)assion,  eternal  because 
unconsummated)  is  the  emotional  complement  of 
the  former  tale;  a  j>assionately  morbid  reaction 
from  a  morbidly  }>assionatc  ideal. 


Believing  that  pn  rniincnt  achievement,  in  no 
matter  what  direction,  dcserxes  recognition,  one 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  Dr.  George  M. 
Gould's  volume,  "Concerning  I-afcadio  Hearn" 
(Jacobs).  It  is  unsafe  in  sucli  matters,  even  for 
those  of  us  who,  like  Abou-ben-Adhcm,  love  our 
fellow  men,  to  be  too  corksure  of  our  suyx-rlafn  rs 
or  to  include  t<H)  long  a  |K  rio<l  in  our  generali/a- 
tions;  but  it  may  certainly  l)e  .said  without  serious 
fear  of  controversy  that  tiiis  Ixrak  of  the  doctor's  is 
the  most  despicable  of  the  day.  This  result,  it  is 
true,  has  not  Ixvn  attained  withovit  .sacrifice.  In 
grasping  the  opportunity  that  he  lias  so  ably  made 
the  most  of,  tlw  author  has  abandoned  another  4 
that,  even  less  ably  handled,  might  have  proved  of 
greater  worth.  Dr.  Gould  is  an  oculist,  a  man 
of  scientific  training,  and  the  propounder  of  an 
interesting  theory  as  to  the  efTert  of  defective  , 
vision  uiK>n  character,  temjK'ranient,  and  the  ^ 
esthetic  sense.  Lafcadio  Hearn  was  an  ideal 
subject  of  study  for  such  an  investigator:  his 
mion  was  defective,  almost  to  the  point  of  blind- 
ness, and  esilietiially  and  tem|)eramentally  he  was  ^ 
correspondingly  abnormal.  Moreover,  for  some 
months  in  tSSq  he  was  a  guest  at  Dr.  Gould's 
home  and  on  terms  o{  daily  and  confidential 
frientlship  with  him.  But  the  visit  ended,  the 
friendship  ceased,  and  the  festering  of  a  dead 
intimacy  jxiisoned  the  well  of  science.  The 
doctor's  book  is  a  spite  book,  open  and  un- 
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asbamedi  a  cooglonierate  of  back-handed  literary 
pnuse,  scurrilous  innuendo,  reflections  on  the 

legitimacy  of  Hearn's  birt!i,  the  validity  <if  his 
nuurriagef  the  sincerity  of  his  friends,  and  the 
aowoMofhu  talent.  But  it  achieves  the  definitive 

preeminence  to  which  w  e  have  assigned  it  by  ofFer- 
ing  to  donate  the  proceeds  of  its  sale  to  the  widow 
of  its  victim. 


Root  beer  is  a  beverage  that  ill  deserves  the 
contempt  with  which  it  is  looked  down  upon  by 
the  haughty.  Compounded  of  herbs  and  simples 
— a  little  sarsaparilta,  some  sassafras,  a  touch  of 
sprace,  a  modicum  ol  ^oger,  a  yeast  cake,  and 
molasses,  plenty  of  mmasses— it  n  wholesome, 
tonic,  direct  in  its  appeal  to  the  untutored  palate, 
and  calls  for  a  wcU-driveo  bung  in  the  barrd.  So, 
too,  widi  mdodrama,  the  root  beer  of  literature. 
Brewed  from  the  herbs  and  simples  of  human 
passions  and  human  impulses— a  little  virtue, 
some  villainy,  a  touch  of  cupidity,  a  motlicum  of 
self-sacrifice,  a  mistake,  and  love,  [)lenty  of  love  -- 
it  is  wholesome,  tonic,  and  (wc  own  it  with  shame) 
ai^  to  be  looked  down  upon  with  disdain  by  those 
of  us  who  have  grown  haughty  with  good  h\  ing 
In  his  story  of  the  lumber  camps  of  Maine,  "  King 
Spruce"  (llarjxr),  Mr.  Holman  Day,  the  Maine 
t  and  mdodramatist,  holds  out  to  us  a  fuU 
iter  of  this  liotnety  brew.  We  confess  f rankiy 
that  it  is  a  bit  "rooty"  for  our  taste.  We  prefer  — 
the  predilection  is  possibly  an  evidence  of  over- 
lefinement  or  artistic  snobbery-^a  subtler  com- 
pound, le.ss  racily  obtrusive  of  its  ingredients. 
But  there  is  no  mistaking  the  authcndcity  of  the 
decoction.  It  is  made  from  genuine  roots  by  a 
generous  provider,  is  fuII-l>odied  in  the  barrel  and 
bitey,  very  bitty,  to  the  tongue. 


Otto  Weinin^er,  a  Viennese  psychologist  and 
philosopher,  has  coined  a  name  for  those  hazy 
and  troublesome  ideas  that,  now  and  again,  are 
insistently  present  in  our  consciousness,  yet  refuse 
to  get  themselves  put  into  common  language;  in- 
tuidons  that  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the  dp  of  the 
tongue,  yet  elude  us;  meanint^  that  correspond, 
one  likes  to  think,  to  thi^>  ia  a  dog's  eyes  when  we 
fail  to  understand  him.  He  calls  them  "henids. " 
Now  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton's  story,  "Tlie  Man 
Who  was  Thursday"  (I)odd,  Mea<l),  has  a  henid 
in  it  and  the  reader  labors  under  the  double,  and 
at  times  highly  disquieting,  burden  of  being  con- 
stantly convinced  that  Mr.  Chesterton  means 
something,  and  constantly  just  n  >t  able  to  deride 
what  it  is.  Of  coiusc  it  is  possible  that  Mr. 
Chesterton  knows.  But  we  strongly  suspect  that 
he  himself  was  obsefi'sed  by  a  henid  and  wrote 
the  story  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  he 
had  caught,  chloroformed,  and  dassified  it.  The 
story  is  that  of  a  man  who  penetrates  in  disguise 
into  an  inner  council  of  anarchists  and  discovers, 


through  various  adventures,  that  each  memlx  r  of 
the  council  is,  like  himself,  an  officer  in  disguise 
and  that  the  head  of  the  council  is  the  head  of  the 
secret  service.  The  henid,  if  one  may  do  it  the 
violence  of  forcing  it  into  words,  seems  to  lefer  to 
that  puzzling  contradiction  which  we  all  dimly 
perceive  both  in  art  and  in  ethics,  whereby  beauty 
and  ugliness  and  right  and  wrong  become  inter- 
changeable terms,  and  by  reason  of  which  we 
sometimes  suspect  that  the  mural  bugaboos  that 
we  most  desperately  fight  are  the  very  principles 
by  which  we  live.  As  for  the  stor>',  it  might 
make  a  good  story  were  it  not  for  the  henid;  just 
as  the  henid  would  be  an  interesting  one  were  it 
not  for  the  story.  And  there  you  are. 


Once  already,  in  the  informal  comment  and 

discussion  of  this  column,  passing  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  so-called  "stylisra"  of  Maurice 
Hewlett's  literary  method.  Naturally  enough, 
and  yet  ofldly  enough,  too,  this  peculiarity  of  his 
writings  has  given  rise  to  a  popular  idea  and 
a  critical  theory  mutually  contradictory  and,  we 
suspect,  eqtially  mistaken.  It  has  fostered  the 
opinion,  somewhat  indefinitely  formulated,  that 
Mr.  Hewlett  is  a  stylist  first  and  a  student  of 
liistory  and  life  afterward.  And  it  has  brought 
out  an  elaboratly  developed  theory  of  Mr.  Bnas 
Carman's  that  NIr.  Hewlett  is  a  sort  of  literary- 
hermit  crab  who,  in  default  of  a  verbal  shell  of  his 
own,  inhabits  in  succession  the  styles  of  other 
writers,  dead  or  dispossessed.  .\s  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mr.  Hewlett's  striking  differenaai  of  literary 
accent  and  inflection  are  too  radical  to  allow  of 
the  first  explanation  and  too  purposeful  to  admit 
of  tiic  :>ccond.  He  is,  rather,  an  artist  who,  in- 
stead  of  forcing  all  subjects  into  the  straight  mold 
of  his  own  artistic  idioeyncra^,  weaves  the  willow 
of  his  words  about  the  form  or  Ids  theme.  Thhi 
opinit)n  is,  I  think,  upheld  by  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  the  new  books,  Mr.  Hewlett's  story  of 
"The  Spanish  Jade"  (Doubleday,  Page).  This 
narrates  the  adventure  of  an  Knglish  traveler  in 
Spain  in  1860,  and  presents  its  action  steeped  in 
an  intangible  but  uncacapable  atmosphere,  the 
very  breath  of  a  race  attitude  and  a  nation's 
philosophy  of  living.  And  since  this  attitude  is 
outwardly  polished,  yet  inwardly  dog-simple  in 
its  stoic  acceptance  or  passionate  resentment  of 
things  as  they  are,  so  Mr.  Hewlett's  "style"  is 
both  exquisite  in  cadence  and,  for  once,  UQWaV" 
eriog  in  its  simple  directness. 


One  of  the  delightful  things  about  art  is  that, 

in  its  complex  simjilidty,  it  is  at  once  inrapahlf 
of  definition  and  susceptible  of  innumerable  de 
finings.   One  of  its  primary  functions,  for  in- 
stance, is  to  make  a  part  stand  to  us  for  the 
whole.   This  is  especially  true  of  such  literature 
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as  atU-mpts  to  express  in  the  limits  uf  fiction  the 
Spirit  of  a  movement,  or  t«  typify,  in  the  drama  of 
a  situation,  the  essence  of  an  issui-.  And  since 
we  Americans  arc  young  Ixtth  in  nrt  uiul  In 
energy,  and  since  youth  is  impatient  of  restriction 
and  prone  to  disdain  the  part  in  its  detenninatioa 
to  get  the  wliole,  we  are  peculiarly  weak  in  this 
aspect  of  art.  It  is  easy  to  imagine,  for  instance, 
what  kind  of  a  novel  our  incontinent  young  lit- 
erature would  have  made  out  of  the  retxnt  seques- 
tration by  the  French  government  of  the  religious 
foundations  in  France.  And  it  is  both  exlrin- 
sically  interesting  and  intrinsically  instructiv  e  to 
see  with  what  cnnsummatc  simplicity  and  arti^-tic 
continence  the  subject,  is  dealt  with  by  u  rtpre- 
s«*n!ative  of  an  older  nation  and  of  a  more  ma- 
ture iitecatuiein  "The  Nun"  (Scribner)  of  Ren^ 
Bazin.  Like  all  translations,  the  book  comes  to 
us,  like  a  cast  in  plaster.  desjKjiled  of  the  subtler 
authenticity  of  the  original.  Vet  if  the  finish  is 
no  longer  flawless,  the  fom  is  stiN  exquisite,  and 
the  hnmely  history  of  these  five  Sisters  of  St 
Hildcgardc  is  likely  to  typify  to  many  a  reader  the 
mcaiUDg  of  the  bueaking  of  the  Concordat. 


I  have  caught  fish  in  many  waters,  but  I  do  not 
think  ever  to  equal  the  exritement,  triumph,  and 

self-SJitisfii  d  ii-n(iortancc  that  accomjianied  and 
ensued  upon  the  hoolung  and  landing  (wJiile 
fishing  for  sunfish  at  the  age  of  six)  of  a  large 
mud  turtle  I  still  remember  how  the  monster, 
when  brought  to  the  surface  after  frantic  strug- 
gles, was  found  to  have  swallowed  the  hook  and 
was  looking  hungrily  at  the  sinker,  a  foot  above 
its  nose.  Sport,  in  the  last  anah-sis,  is  subjective. 
It  is  not,  after  all,  the  jerks  at  one  end  of  a  fish- 
line,  but  the  thrills  at  the  other,  that  count.  And 
the  realistic  writer  upon  such  matters,  given  per- 
siinal  exjx'rience  and  a  good %vorkin<^  foundation 
of  averajgc  veracity,  needs  above  all  else  the  gift 
of  making  his  emotions  articulate.  In  these 
respects  Mr,  Charles  Frederick  Holder  is  splen- 
didly equipped.  He  is  not  only  an  angler  of  long 
practice  and  most  various  e.\|)erience,  but  he  can 
outmatch  in  thrills  the  jerks  of  leviathan  liiinst  If; 
and  he  has,  in  a  literary  way,  the  tigerish  Irick 
of  lashing  himself  into  enthusiasm  with  his  own 
tale.  His  new  book,"  Big  Game  at  Sea"  (Outing), 
contains  over  twenty  exciting  chapters,  devoted 
for  the  most  ]>art  to  personal  encounters  with  such 
queer  game  as  may  be  found  by  the  adventurous 
in  southern  waters  and  on  the  !radfic  coast  An- 
gling fur  tuna;  bait-casting  for  swordfij;h ;  trolling 
for  shark;  spearing  the  sea-bat;  harpooning  the 
giant  ray — St.  George  may  have  had  as  good 
sport  with  the  dragon,  but  be  never  made  as  good 
copy  out  of  it. 


Oi  Ji  ^  I-;  Hi  KiKS 

"Sheaves"  (Double-day,  Page)  A  iu>vcl  by 
E.  F.  Benson,  which  seems  intended  to  prove  lliat 
it  is  safe  for  a  middle-aged  woman  of  intellect  to 
marry  a  young  man  of  artistic  temperament,  pio- 
videcl  she  dow  not  live  too  long  afterward.  A 
[)iece  of  work  that  is  considerably  better  than  "Mr. 
Benson's  poorest,  and  not  quite  up  to  his  second- 
best. 

"Memoirs  of  the  Cunilesse  dc  Boigne"  (Scrib- 
ner). 7'he  third  and  concluding  viMume  of  the 
impressions  and  recollecfions  of  a  bright  French- 
woman who,  in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century, 
was  socially  and  diplomatically  tm  COtUWU  m 
France,  Italy,  and  England. 

"Rose  MacLeod"  (Houi^hton.  Mifflin).  The 
story  of  an  iuvoluntar>'  adventuress,  by  Alice 
Brown,  who  has  written  several  good  New  Eng* 
land  novt  Is.  In  this  ca.se  a  number  of  excellently 
drawn  characters  enlist  the  reader's  interest  with- 
out ever  bringing  it  to  a  very  effective  fictional 
focus. 

"The  Salon"  (Putnam).  A  study,  by  Helen 
Clergue,  of  the  evolution  and  office  of  the  salon 
in  French  society  as  exemplified  in  the  varying 
caret  rs  of  Mesdaines  du  DefTand,  d'Epinay, 
Geoff rin,  and  of  Julie  de  Lespinasse. 

"The  Old  Room"  (Srrihner).  A  translation 
of  two  weird,  symbolic  tales  by  Carl  Fwald,  the 
Danish  writer  whose  recent  death  is  more  than  a 
Inial  loss.  These  .stories,  which  were  the  llrst 
to  bring  him  recognition,  arc  allegorical  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  old  northern  home  life  hj the 
growth  of  social  ambition  and  modem  restlessnesB. 

"The  Magistrate's  Own  Case"  (McClureV  A 
German  detective  story  by  Baron  Palle  Rosen- 
krentz,  somewhat  na'ive  according  to  our  highly 
educated  d(  tc(  tive  habit8»  but  perhaps  the  more 

novel  on  that  account. 

"Some  l^adies  in  Haste"  fllarjH-r .\  hi^^hly 
entertaining  satirical  spree  indulged  ia  by  Robert 
W.  Chambers— or  by  that  side  of  Mr.  Chambers 
that  was  rcsi»nsib!c  for  "lole."  It  narrates  the 
result  of  a  young  clubman's  experiments  with 
mental  sdence  and  te'cpathic  altruism. 

"Woven  in  the  Tapestry  "  (Moffat,  Yard),  A 

little  volume  half  roni  i!>ce,  half  fairj'-tale,  half 
all^ory  (for  in  fair}dand  three  halves  make  a 
whole);  very  beautifully  written  by  Emily  Post, 
and  commended  to  those  for  whom  the  iridescent 
idealism  of  youth  is  not  become  foolishness. 
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EDfTOirs  Afo  re.  —A  rood  story  it  a  Ireanm.  and.  Hke  other  prfcious  tkimrs.  hard  to  find.  Our  readert  am  assist  us, 
if  they  vt!/.  h'  srnJing  tiny  anecdotes  tkfy  find  thai  s^fnt  I  <  ihrtn  »ii  n/.  Thoueh  the  sign  is  thf  t'h.'iiitut  I'rrr.  no  <:li*ry 
ss  tarred  ^  Its  youth.  Th*  y«tmttr  th*  better.  W*  shall  gladly  pay  for  available  arut.  Address  all  manustrtpts  to 
"Jlu  CMntmmt  Thw."  eiuUiiiig  stamped,  mddretted  emtUpe. 


One  of  our  popular  New  En^and  lectuicis  tdb 
this  amusing  story. 

A  street  bwy  of  diminutive  stature  was  trying  to 
sell  some  very  young  kittens  to  passcrs-by.  One 
day  he  accosted  the  late  Reverend  Phillips  Brooks, 
asking  hfra  to  ;)urchase,  and  recommending  them 
as  good  Kpiscopal  kittens  Dr  Rro<iks  laugh- 
ingly refused,  thinking  them  too  small  to  Ix:  taken 
from  their  mother.  A  few  days  later  a  Presby- 
terian minister  who  had  witnessed  this  episode 
was  asked  by  the  same  boy  to  buy  the  same 
kittens.  This  time  the  lad  annouaced  that  they 
were  faithful  Presbyterians. 

"Didn't  you  tell  Dr.  Brooks  last  week  that  they 
were  Episcopal  kittens?"  the  minister  asked 
ttemly. 

**ycMir,'*  lepUed  the  boy  auickly,  "but  they's 
had  tfadr  ey«s  opened  since  then,  sir." 


Mrs.  Rorer,  of  cook-book  fame,  tells  of  seeing  a 
maid  drop  and  break  a  beautiful  platter  at  a  din- 
ner recently.    The  host  did  not  permit  a  trifle  like 

this  to  ruffle  him  in  the  least. 

"These  little  accidents  hapfx-n  'most  every 
day."  he  said  aiwlogelically.  "^'|«^!  see,  .she 
isn  t  a  trained  waitress.  She  was  a  dairymaid 
originally,  but  she  had  to  abandon  that  occupa- 
tion on  account  of  her  inability  to  handle  the 
oows  without  breaking  their  hams." 


Madame  Ka.'^chicr,  the  famous  New  York 
photographer,  is  very  fond  of  Indians.  When 


BuffiOo  Bill's  WUd  West  Siiow  was  playing  an 

engagement  in  the  dty,  she  gave  a  reception  to 
the  Indians,  invnting  a  hundred  or  more  of  her 
friends  to  meet  them. 

The  Indians  made  a  gorgeous  sight  in  their 
native  costumes.  Their  feathered  head-dresses 
were  particularly  large  and  spIendiH.  One  little 
white  girl,  who  had  been  brought  by  her  mother, 
and  who  had  never  seen  an  Indian  before,  gased 
with  o[)en-mouthed  astonishment  at  these  strange 
feathered  creatures.  Finally  she  turned  to  her 
mother  and  said,  "hlama,  do  Indians  lay  eggs?" 


After  a  certain  jury  had  been  out  an  inordi- 
nately long  time  on  a  very  simple  case,  they  filed 
into  the  court-room,  and  the  foreman  told  the 
judge  they  were  unable  to  agree  upon  a  verdict. 
The  latter  rebuked  them,  saying  the  case  was  a 
very  clear  one,  and  remanded  them  back  to  the 
jury-room  for  a  second  attempt,  adding,  "If  you 
are  there  too  long,  I  will  have  to  send  you  in 
twelve  suppers." 

The  foreman,  in  a  rather  irritated  tone,  siK)ke 
up  and  said:  "May  it  fdettW  yOUr  honor,  you 
might  send  in  eleven  suppera  and  one  btudle  of 
hay." 


Sir  John  Millais  tells  this  .story  on  himself. 
He  was  down  by  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  painting 
in  the  rushes  of  his  famous  landscape,  "Chill 
October,"  which  has  thrilled  us  all  with  the  in- 

efTalile  siidness  and  mystery  of  (he  dying  sum- 
mer.   He  worked  on  so  steadily  that  he  failed 
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lo  observe  a  walchcr,  until  a  voice  said:  "Eh, 
mon,  did  ye  ever  try  photography  ?" 

"Sin,"  paid  the  artist,  "!  nrv«*r  liavr." 

"It's  a  deal  quicktr,  "  quoth  liis  frieiuily  critic, 
eyeing  the  pictttre  doubtfully. 

Millais  was  not  flattered,  so  he  waited  a  min- 
ute before  replying,  "I  dare  say  ft  is."    His  lack 
of  cnlliusiasiii  displcasi-d  the  Scot,  wlio  took  .in 
Other  looli,  and  then  marched  off  with  the  Par- 
thian shot: 

".\y,  and  photography's  a  muclcle  aght  mair 
like  the  place,  too." 


"  H<ihl)y, "'  said  the  teacher,  "how  many  zones 
arc  there?" 

"Two,"  answered  Bob'jy,  with  a  little  ques- 
tioning note  in  his  voice,  i  htn,  seeing  the  puz- 
zled look  that  came  into  '.he  teacher's  face,  he 
rattled  on  without  a  stop:  "One  male  and  one 
female;  the  nttle  can  be  lemperaie  or  intem]x>r- 
ate,  the  female  fripd'or  torrid — "  and  he  stopped 
for  breath. 


Mrs.  Hicks  was  telling  some  ladies  about  the 
burglar  scare  in  her  house  the  night  before. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  heard  a  noise  and  got  up, 
and  there,  from  under  the  bed,  I  saw  a  nian'a  legs 
sticking  out." 

"Mercy!"  exclaimed  a  woman.  "The  bur- 
glar's legs?" 

"No,  my  dear;  myhushMid's  legs.  He  heard 
the  noise,  too." 


"And  the  streets  are  paved  with  rati  gold,  and 
there  will  be  music  and  flowers,  and  everjihing 

will  he  htaiiliful!"  finished  the  Sunday  school 
teacher,  who  was  itUwig  her  small  charges  of 
heaven. 

"And  now  tell  me,"  she  coritimud;  "what 
kind  of  little  Ixiys  and  girls  are  going  there?" 

Nobody  knew.  Then  from  one  corner  a  .small 
brown  hand  shot  up.  "  Yes,  Samuel  ?  "  the  teacher 
smiled. 

"Please,  teacher,  dead  ones!" 


An  individual  of  the  Wear)'  Willie  type  was 
given  ten  cent  s  l>y  a  philanthropic  lady,  who  said, 
as  -'he  Itandcd  him  the  mnncy: 

■  I  am  not  giving  yuu  this  btcaust  you  begged, 
but  for  my  own  pleasure. " 

"Oh,  ma'am,"  replied  the  tramj^  "make  it  a 
quarter  and  thoroughly  enjoy  yourself." 


A  Southc  rn  l  olonel  had  a  colored  valet  by  the 
name  of  George.  George  received  nearly  ail  of 
the  colonel's  cast-off  clothii^.  He  had  bis  qpes 


on  a  certain  pair  ol  light  trousers  which  were 
not  wearing  out  fast  enough  to  suit  him,  so  he 

thought  he  would  hasten  matters  snmcwhal  by 
rubbing  grcdSC  on  one  kiicx*.  When  tlie  colonel 
saw  the  spot,  he  called  George  and  asked 
if  he  bad  noticed  it.  George  said,  "Yes,  sah, 
Colonel,  I  noticed  dat  spot  and  tried  mighty 
hard  to  get  it  out,  but  I  couKhi't." 

"  Have  you  tried  gasoline  ?  "  the  colonel  asked. 

"Yes,  sah,  Colonel,  but  it  didn't  do  no  good.'* 

"  Have  ymi  tried  brown  pajier  and  a  hot  iron?" 

"  Yes,  sah,  Colonel,  I'se  done  tried  'roos'  every- 
thing I  knows  of,  but  dat  spot  wouldn't  oome 
out.'' 

"Well,  George,  have  you  tried  ammonia?"  the 
colonel  asked  as  a  last  resort. 

"No,  sah.  Colonel,  I  ain't  tried  'em  on  yet,  but 
I  knows  dey'U  fit." 


A  poor  lady  t!ie  other  day  hastened  to  the 
nursery  and  said  to  her  little  daughter: 

"Minnie,  what  do  you  mean  by  shouting  and 
screaming?  Play  quietly,  like  Tommy.  See, 
he  doesn't  make  a  sound." 

"Of  course  be  doesn't,"  said  the  little  girl. 
"That  is  our  game.  He  is  impa  coming  home 
bte,  and  I  am  you." 


"  Your  husband  will  be  all  right  now,"  said  an 
English  doctor  to  a  woman  whose  husband  was 
dangerously  itt. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  demanded  the  wife. 
"  You  told  me  'e  couldn't  live  a  fortnight." 
"Well,  Pm  going  to  cure  him,  after  alt,*'  said 

the  doctor     "Surely  you  are  <;lad?" 

'J'he  wc»man  wrinkled  her  brows. 

"Puts  me  in  a  hit  of  an  'ole,"  she  said.  "I've 
bin  an'  sold  all  'is  clothes  to  pay  for  'is  funeral." 


A  man  addicted  to  walking  in  his  sleep  went 
to  bed  all  right  one  night,  but  when  he  awoke 

he  found  himself  on  the  .street  in  the  gra.sp  of  a 
policeman.  "Hold  on,"  he  c  ried,  "you  mustn't 
arrest  me.  I'm  a  somnambulist."  To  which 
the  {x»liccman  replied:  "I  don't  care  what  your 
religion  is— ycr  can't  walk  the  streets  in  yer 
nightshirt." 


A  M.  Downcs,  late  secretary  of  New  York's 
fire  department,  related  at  a  dinner  a  fire  story. 
"At  the  end  of  the  first  act  of  a  drama,"  he  said, 

"a  man  leafxd  hurriedly  to  his  feet.  'T  Iieard 
an  alarm  of  fire,'  he  said  '1  must  go  and  see 
where  it  is.'  His  wife,  whose  hearing  was  less 
acute,  maclr  wav  for  him  in  silenrr.  and  ho  dis- 
appeared. "It  wasn't  fire,'  he  said,  on  his  re- 
turn.  *Nar  water,  either/  said  his  wife,  coldly.". 
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You  will  be  intercsled  to  know  how  we  are 
getting  on  with  the  placing  of  those  1500 
bhares  of  The  Ridgway  Company  slock. 
Some  friends  of  ours  were  building  a  new 
home.  They  plrinnod  to  use  their  old  fur- 
niture in  the  new  home,  but  as  it  neared  com- 
pletion, everything  looked  so  spanny  new  and 
beautiful,  it  seemed  a  pity  to  clutter  t!ic  new 
house  up  with  old  furniture  and  hangings,  ^o 
tbey  just  went  ahead,  shouldered  the  extra 
toad,  and  furnished  new  throughout.  We 
were  not  aware  of  the  change  in  their  plans, 
so  when  we  went  to  the  housewarming  we 
were  completely  surprised  and  charmed  1^  the 
new  furniture  and  decorations.  "But,"  said 
we  to  the  hostess,  "we  understood  you  were 
going  to  use  the  old  furniture.  *'  "  Yes, "  she 
answered,  "that  was  oiu"  plan,  but  we  just 
made  up  our  minds  if  we  could  get  over  the 
dog  wc  could  get  over  hi^  la.il." 

The  application  of  thii  story  to  our  stock 
sale  is — you  have  lifted  us  clean  over  the  dog, 
and  his  tail  looks  like  a  cinch. 

We  have  received  in  cash  to  date  (June 
30th)  $95,  roc,  and  in  defmile  re^ervi-.tions  to 
be  taken  before  July  15th  $50,400,  so  that,  all 
told,  you  have  already  boosted  us  $145,500 
worth  over  the  big  black  dog,  and  there  is  only 
a  little  black  tail,  whieh  we  t  ould  hop  over  very 
nicely  without  help  if  you  were  disposed  to  let 
US — which  you  do  not  seem  to  be,  because  the 
sub;7cri])tions  and  resersations  continue  to 
come  in  at  such  a  rale  that  in  a  very  short 
while  the  little  black  tip  of  the  Uttie  black  tail 
will  surely  flick  into  oblivion. 

We  promise  you  that  our  memory  will  Ije 
longer  than  the  little  black  tail.  The  neces- 
sity which  sent  us  to  you  was  real.  If  you  had 
failed  us,  our  disappointment  and  chagrin 
would  have  been  complete.  Your  splendid, 
fenerouS)  American  underatanding  and  sym- 


pathy has  turned  what  might  otherwise  have 

l>een  a  hitter  experience  info  one  of  the  most 
keenly  enjoyable  a.nd  .-^a-tisfaclory,  in  mure 
ways  than  one,  of  our  whole  business  life. 
It  would  not  \)C  possible  to  pay  men  in  I)u--i- 
nessa  bigger  compliment  than  you  have  paid 
us.  Your  confidence;  your  money;  your 
Godspeed.  As  long  as  we  live,  and  lunger, 
if  we  live  longer,  the  memory  of  your  kind* 
ness  will  he  inspiration  and  incentive. 

.■\nd  we  will  keep  faith. 

I^ut  yourself  in  our  place,  and  then  imagine 
the  joy  your  letters  of  encouragement  and 
confidence  have  brouf^t  to  us.  We  reprint  a 
few  of  them  addrc-^sed  to  tlie  writer  of  this 
department.  We  are  humble  before  them, 
as  one  must  be  in  the  presence  of  the  power 
that  makes  the  world  go  round. 

Charleston,  Ind. 
Dear  Sir.  Kncloscd  lind  tlicck  for  $500  for 
five  shares  of  stock  as  per  your  personal  guaran- 
tee in  July  Everybody's.  Am  a  constant  reader 
of  Evkrvbody's;  work  hard  for  my  moasy,  and 
cannot  a  fiord  to  loce  it,  but  bdleve  in  you  and 
your  work. 

Hoping  you  have  the  greatest  success,  and 
that  I  nnikt  no  mistake  in  purchasing  this 
stock,  I  remain,  L.  E.  B. 

New  York  Crrv. 
Dkar  Sir:  The  July  issue  of  Everybody's 
Magazine  U  at  hand.  I  have  not  read  any- 
thing yet,  for  that  yellow  insert  caught  my  eye 
the  first  thinR.  However,  it  seems  to  be  a  um- 
forinly  Lxcellcut  number,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
just  a  little  bit  of  interest  in  It  l  luy  know  Iiow 
to  build  a  nuigunne  in  your  shop,  and  the  lin> 
ished  product  somehow  seems  to  spell  sincerity. 
I  would  like  l<)  come  in  a  littte  deefx  r  with  you 
if  you  have  another  share  of  stock  lying  around. 
I  enclose  check  for  another  f  100.      W.  F.  B. 
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Mabsball,  Minn. 
Deak  Sir:  I  endow  herewith  my  check  for 

two  hundrrd  dollnrs  fS^oo)  for  two  (2)  shares  of 
stock  in  The  Kidgway  Comjxmy  as  jxjr  your  let- 
ter in  ioMrt  in  June  number.  For  some  reason 
or  other  my  copy  of  that  issue  did  not  reach  me, 
and  after  patiently  (?)  waiting  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  I  bought  one  at  the  news  .stand 

X  think  if  a  ma^^ne  is  good  enough  so  that  a 
subscriber  will  say  nothing  when  his  copy  fails 
to  reach  him  hut  jjo  and  buy  one  from  a  news- 
dealer, the  stock  in  that  company  ought  to  be 
pretty  good  investment,  and,  hf  the  way,  that 
two  hundred  looks  as  big  to  us  ffor  there  are 
four  of  us,  two  "grown-ups"  and  a  pair  of  "best 
ever"  litUe  to  look  out  for)  as  two  million 
does  to  some  folks.  I  want  you  to  have  the 
proxy  of  voting  this  stodc.  G.  L.  B. 

FOSTORIA,  O. 

Dear  Sir:  I  saw  your  offer  of  stock  in  the 
June  number  of  Everybody's,  and  I  enclose 
herewith  a  check  f<ir  St 00  That  is  the  best  I 
can  do  just  at  jjresent,  but  perhaps  I  sliall  soon 
be  able  to  add  to  it  if  you  do  not  dispose  of  all 
the  stock  right  away.  The  size  of  the  check  is 
not  a  tneasure  of  my  confidence  in  Everybody's, 
whicli  is  unlimited,  while  my  cash  supply  unfor- 
tunatcly  is  not.  D.  A.  D. 

KaijuiazoO,  Mich. 
Dear  Sir  I  am  enclosing  you  my  check  for 
$500  for  tive  shares  of  the  stock  of  The  Ridgway 
Company.    I  have  been  a  reader  of  Every- 
body's for  five  years,  and  my  S3mipathy  with  its 

KItdes  and  confidence  in  you  are  best  expr^sed 
,  this  endoaure.  B.  W.  O. 

• 

OcoNouowoc,  Wis. 
Dear  Snt:  Yoor  letter  and  the  stode  certificate 

received,  I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  mv  appreciation  of  the  work 
done  by  the  stan  of  E\  i  rvhohy's  Magazine. 
I  have  wished  to  express  it,  and  this  struck  me 
as  practical.  The  money  sent  you  I  had  re- 
served for  an  automobile,  so  I  call  Everybody's 
my  automobile,  and  I  hope  it  will  prove  a  racer. 
But  $3500  does  not  tnually  buy  a  racer,  so  a 
good  steady  gsit  will  satisfy  me.      M.  M.  W. 

Stockton,  Md. 
Deas  Snt:  Your  letter  of  ist  inst.  in  reply  to 

my  inquiry  received,  and  I  trust  you  accepted 
iny  letter  in  the  spirit  it  was  sent,  and  that  was 
only  for  informalion.  I  did  not  mean  any  re- 
flection on  your  honesty  or  the  conduct  of  your 
business,  and  1  enclose  my  check  fur  S500  for 
five  shares  of  stock,  and  if  you  ran  hold  five 
more  shares  for  me  until  the  15th  of  July  1  will 
forward  my  check  to  pay  for  same. 


Harvey,  III. 
DzAX.  Snt:  I  enclose  herewith  my  check  for 

$400,  for  which  T  would  like  to  have  four  (4) 
shares  RidgVr-ay  Company  stock  as  jx-r  your  in- 
sert in  the  last  two  numbers  of  Everybody's 

If  your  stock  pa)'s  as  well  on  the  financial 
investment  as  the  reading  of  Evlkybody's  docs 
on  the  time  invested,  1  think  the  dividend  will 
very  much  exceed  10  per  cent. 

Ybwa  very  truly,         G.  H.  G. 

SxEtTBENMLLE,  O. 

DCAK  Mr.  RrocWAv:  Please  resene  for  me 
three  shart's  of  stock  of  K\hkvnoi>v's  Maga- 
zine if  not  too  late.  Would  have  spoken  sooner 
but  was  so  tied  up  T  could  not  see  my  way  dear. 
I'riist  I  am  not  too  late  to  f^et  a  little  dioc. 
Certainly  you  can  have  iny  proxy 

I  read  with  deep  interest  what  you  say  in  the 
July  "With  EvKRVRonN 's  I'ut)lishers"  about 
your  evidently  earnest  appreciation  of  the  peo- 
pie's  appreciation  of  your  splendid  work  in  their 
behalf.  And,  my  dear  friend  Ridgway,  let  me 
say  right  here — for  we  don't  often  get  such  an 
op])ortunity  -  that  it  is  not  the  pioph's  fault  that 
you  and  others  like  you  who  are  battling  for  us 
against  fearful  odds  do  not  oftener  receive  words 
OTappreriation  and  enrourapcmcnt. 

Many'i  the  lime,  pri*inptcd  by  i.ome  such  feel- 
ing as  used  to  cause  our  g(»od  Methodist  brethren 
to  shout  "Amen!"  in  the  midst  of  somebody's 
prayer,  I've  taken  up  my  pen  to  say  to  some 
distinguished  author  or  statesman:  "Good!  I 
endorse  that  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  and  I 
thank  you  for  it."  And  then  the  thought  would 
come  to  me:  "Why,  what  absurd  thing  is  this 
you  arc  doing?  That  man  hasn't  the  time  to 
read  what  ymt  say,  nor  care  for  it  if  he  did." 

So  my  pen  dropped  from  my  fingers;  and 
the  words  of  praise  that  welled  up  fresh,  earnest, 
and  s|X)ntaneous  from  the  heart  were  never 
spoken.  And  I  dare  venture  the  assertion  that 
I  am  this  moment  voicing  the  sentiment  and  ex- 
perience of  thousands  of  otlur  appreciati\e  \ko- 
ple  throughout  this  country.  AU  we  want  is  a 
chance  to  show  our  appredation,  and  I'm  sin- 
cerely glad  you  ^ave  us  the  opportuniQT. 

So,  with  bobby  Burn.s,  1  .say; 

"  Now,  sir,  if  yc  \\m  friends  enow. 
The'  real  friends,  I  b'licve,  are  few. 
Yet  if  your  catalogue  be  fu' 

I'll  no  msist. 
But  if  ye  want  a  friend  that's  true, 

I'm  on  your  list." 

With  profound  appreciation  of  the  noble  work 
you  are  dmng,  and  wishing  you  a  Godspeed,  I 
am,  Very  sincerely,  E.  C.  C- 

Such  appreciation  as  these  Utters  voice  is 
the  noblest  reward  that  human  effort  can  com- 
mand in  Ihia  world. 

We  are  deeply  grateful. 


For  Comfortable  Summer  Dressing 

ivc  a  box  of  ColKi»t<"  s  Talc  Powder  in  your  bathroom,  on  your  dressing-tftlile.  and  in  your  bath- 
use  at  the  sea  sliorc  or  mountains.    Absorbent  and  soothing,  it  dries  and  cools  the  skin  on  the 
ttest  day;  comforts  tired  and  swollen  feet,  and  makes  dressing  easy. 
It  removes  that  sticky  feehng  after  a  salt  plunge  ;  also  retains  the  cooling  and  refreshing  effect 
of  shower  or  tub.    I  horoughly  antiseptic,  it  prevents  all  chafing  ami 
discomfort,  not  only  for  babies,  but  for  everybody,  oltl  and  young. 

Two  other  Original  Packages  for  Colgate  Comforts. 

Send  2c.  for  trial  package  of  our  Dental  Cream  in  the  new  tube- 


OLCATE'S 

DENTAL  CREAM 


1 


Comet  out  a  ribbon,  lies  flat  on  the  bruth. 
Or  lend  4c.  for  trial  size  Shavin);  Stick  in 

original  nickeled  box. 

COLGATE   &  CO. 
Dept.  E,       ■       55  John  Sl.  New  York 
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A  New,  Thin=/V\odel 
Ing^ersoH  Watch 
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Here  is  a  new,  small  size,  thin-iiKxit'l,  K^'fl'^T'in's  watch — an 
exact  chiplii  ale  in  size  and  aj^pcarancc  of  any  of  the  hinh-priced, 
fashiunalile.  thin-moflcl  watches  made  f»)r  men.    'I"he  new  InRcrsoU 
"  Junior"  is  the  only  low-priced,  thin-nuxlel  watch  in  the  worKl— a 
guitriinUed  timc-kccpcr,  and  ihc  latest  achievement  of  the  Ingersoil 
tartorics. 
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'■^  IN  THE 
MORNING  OF  LIFE 

when  tlie  heart  is  siisceptibh^ 
to  the  pure  and  the  beautiful 
one  is  readily  attracted  by^ 
tlie  ro.sy,  fraqrant  charm-s  of 
the  dainty  delicious  dentifiicei' 

ithe  maker  of  pure,  sweet  breath 
and  vsound,  beautiful  teeth. 
|Youn^  and  old  should  know 
'it  is  wise  to  use  RUBi/OAm. 
.No  a^e  limit  to  its  beneiit5.j 

AT  DRUGGISTS  25(t.     sample  frel 
ADDRisslWHoyt  <t,Co.,iomuj<Asv 


1MB  CHAKUS  »CHU£IKUUI  tftMaS.  NBW  VOXK 


f  rom  a  paint tnt  by  JiJin  ll'i'A.iH  AJ.inis. 


A II J  ticxrr  iif^itiu  could  I  J  mint  an  J  driji. 
And  nevtr  again  amid  I  kutru.<  (ontrnt. 
Till  I  siiiird  aiviiy  on  the  currents  swift. 
And  learned  what  the  song  oj  the  otean  meant. 

—t-ranccua  di  Maria  Palmer. 
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THE  BLACK  HAND 


By  LINDSAY  DENISON 


EDITOR'S  NOTE.— The  Skull  ^mJ  Cross- 
honei  jliiji  oj  fiirarv  i\-  i^one  from  the  seas. 
Bui  in  our  cilks  jlourtsiics  the  Black  Hand, 
a  sytnM  every  bit  as  signipcafU  0/  greed  and 
cruelty — more  art  rmh/rm  of  KKrctrdire 
and  treaclury.  The  st  oundrds  'ii  ho  lurk  /x  - 
hind  the  terror  of  the  Blaek  Hand  vmx  fat 
and  daily  gro'if  more  arro^aiil  in  I  in  ir  ( onlrmpt 
jor  Ameriian  law  and  order.  J  heir  'id(ked 
prestige  has  been  fostered  by  the  hysteria  of  the 
newspapers  and  the  self-suffU  iem  y  and 
ranee  of  thr  police,  until  se<  itritv  oj  propi  rtv 
and  safety  of  living  are  disappearing  jrom  the 
tenement  and  sntaH-skop  districts  of  our  cities. 
The  well-to-do  will  unf  Intjg  he  immune.  Ifi  ir 
it  is  told  Itaw  these  graduates  oj  Ital/s  peni- 
teniiaries  escape  to  this  country;  what  evil 
they  have  done;  and  how  the  Black  Hand  may 
he  suppressed  by  sendini^  its  tlnvtrrs  hark  to  the 
Italian  government,  which  }carns  jor  Ihein. 


A LETTER  shoved  through  the  crack 
under  a  dour  or  dru|)|>ed  in  a  tenement 
Icller-lxjx,  bearing  the  dread  symbol 
of  the  Black  Hand  and  the  signature  Jm  Mono 
Xera,  and  containing  a  demand  iov  money 
under  threat  uf  death  or  disaster.  A  few 
weeks  later,  if  the  demand  in  the  letter  is 
iK'iorrd.  a  knife-thrust  in  the  dark,  or,  more 
commonly,  the  explosion  of  a  crude  bomb, 
which  wrecks  the  first-floor  front  of  the 
house. 

That  i>  the  Black  Hand:  the  extortiim  of 
money  t>y  the  certainty  that  a  refusal  of 
blackmail  will  be  followed  by  bodily  violence 
and  disaster — a  certainty  kei)t  terribly  alive 
by  a  daily  succes^un  of  assaults,  murders, 
and  expk^ons  under  the  very  noses  of  the 
police.  It  is  evidence  that  nir  immigratbn 
laws  are  not  sfringent  enough  to  keep  out 
of  this  country  iht  \ery  worst  of  the  bad 


Cst^yrtght,  J'AfS.      ihe  Kidg-n  ay  Company.   All  rights  jt-stn  ed. 
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lK'<»|)lc  which  those  laws  were  made  to  ex- 
clude. It  represents  the  transferring  to  this 
country  of  the  most  hnvles>  men  and  metht)ds 
of  tlie  Camorra  of  Naples  and  the  Mafia  of 
Sicily. 

The  existence  and  growth  of  the  Black 
Hand  is  not  only  a  demoralizing  disgrace  to 
our  system  for  maintaining  public  order.  It 
is  an  alTront  to  the  hundreds  <jf  thousands  of 
useful,  hone>t,  hai)py-tcmi)cred  Italians  who 
have  come  to  this  country  to  take  up  the 
work  from  which  the  pros- 
pering Iri>h  immigrant 
turned  a  generation  ago.  It 
is  a  deterrent  to  their  prog- 
ress; the  price  of  |>rosperity 
as  a  merchant  or  as  a  bar- 
ber or  in  any  decent  busi- 
ness is  a  blackmailing  de- 
mand from  theBlacklland. 

How  rich  is  the  field  in 
which  the  Black  Hand 
garner>  its  har\e>l  i>  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the 
bank  de|»osits  of  Italians  in 
the  United  States  in  the 
past  five  years  have 
amounted  lo  three  hundred 
millions  of  dollars — one 
hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  New  York  stale. 
And  there  is  hardly  a  il»>l- 
lar  of  all  that  h(»nestly 
earned  total  that  is  not 
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at  the  mercy  of  this  system  of  blackmail. 

The  terror  of  the  Black  Hand  now  is  tre- 
mendously increased  by  its  mystery.  The 
mystery  will  never  l)c  revcale<l,  because  there 
is  nothing  tangible  to  reveal.  If  you,  the 
reader,  were  an  Italian  who  had  accumulated 
some  money,  and  I,  the  writer,  were  an 
Italian  criminal,  associating  with  other  crim- 
inals, and  wanle<i  your  money — I  should  write 
you  a  Black  Hand  letter.  It  would  mean  to 
you  (being  an  Italian)  that  all  the  stealthy 

  ruthlc.ssncss  and  cruelty 

and  devilish  [XTsistence  of 
an  Italian  criminal,  or  a 
band  of  Italian  criminals, 
were  to  be  turned  loose  on 
you  if  you  did  nut  submit 
to  blackmail. 

And  if  you  were  unusu- 
ally brave  and  took  the 
threats  to  the  |)olice,  y«>u 
would  know  that  testimt)ny 
given  again>t  me  in  court 
would  mean  that  my  family 
and  mv  criminal  friends 
would  follow  you  and  yours 
with  the  vendflta.  In  fact, 
even  though  Italian  detec- 
tives had  surrounded  you 
and  had  ])ersuaded  you  that 
this  wasn't  Italy,  and  that 
the  bearing  of  evidence  in 
court  was  not  an  act  of 
shameless  and  reprehensi- 
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ble  indecency,  one  or  more  of  my  friends 
wotild  certainly  l)e  in  court  to  remind  you  of 
another  oj)inion.  The  form  of  the  reminder 
would  i)rol)ahly  he  the  drawing  of  the  fore- 
finfjer  across  the  throat.  And  it  would  come 
over  you  that  f(»r  your  own  immediate  per- 
wmal  i)ros[)ects  this  was  Italy — and  you  would 
refuse  to  testify,  and  I  would  go  free.  Where- 
upon the  newspapers  would  l>oil  over  with 
indignation  against  "  the  wonderful  criminal 


ELIZ.VBirrU  STRKKT,  NKW  YORK,  WHU  H  IS  THE  HEART  OF  THE 
ITALIAN  niSTRICT. 


intricacy  of  the  Black  Hand  organizatitm. " 
Which  would  he  nonsense.  For  the  force 
that  really  o|>erate(l  would  have  been  the 
Italian,  and  esiiecially  the  south  Italian,  tem- 
{)erament.  The  law  and  the  |K)licc  have  not 
l>een  battling  with  a  great,  complicated,  and 
secretly  united  murdering  graft-machine,  but 
with  individual  products  of  the  opfH)rtunities 
for  criminal  education  atTorded  by  st)uthern 
Italy  for  huntlreds  of  years. 

It  is  all  very  true,  as 
well  as  very  amusing, 
that  this  murderous  sys- 
tem was  presented  with 
its  name  by  a  re|>orter  of 
a  Xew  York  newsj>a|)er. 

There  was  a  histori- 
cal foundation  for  the 
name.  Rack  in  Incpiisi- 
tion  days  in  Si>ain  there 
was  Im  Maiio  Xrra,  a 
secret  soc  i  et  y  whiih 
fought  the  govenmient 
antl  the  c  h  u  rc  h  .  It 
lias-^'<l.  and  the  secret 
Micietics  of  southern 
Italy  were  its  heirs. 
Twenty  years  or  more 
ago  a  false  re|)<»rt  was 
rai>e<l  in  S|)ain  that  Jm 
Mono  Sera  had  been 
revived.  The  story  lin- 
gered in  the  brain  (»f  a 
Herald  reporter,  and 
one  fine  day  he  at- 
tempted to  rejuvenate 
waning  interest  in  a 
|)uzzlijig  Italian  murder 
case  l>y  sjK'culating  as 
to  the  coming  to  life  of 
the  Black  Hand  among 
Latin  immigrant  s  in 
.America.  The  other 
newspajjers  seized  on 
the  idea  eagerly,  and 
kept  it  going. 

Nor  did  the  ])olice 
withhold  their  good 
ofilces  in  ai<ling  the  sin- 
ister e.xploitation  of  the 
name.  The  i)olicemen 
who  have  beenentruste<l 
with  the  regulation  of 
Black  Hand  crime  are 
m«»stly  of  north  Italian 
j)arentage.  They  do  ik  it 
understand  the  south 
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Italian  criminal,  hut  tlicy  ft'ar  him.  And  they 
were  only  t«)o  willing  l«)  footer  the  invention 
of  a  Black  Hand  «)f  mar- 
velously  intricate  and  com- 
pact organization;  no  re- 
porter has  ever  suggested 
any  detail  too  mysterious 
for  instant  {x)lice  verifica- 
tion. 

Now,  your  transplanted 
Italian  is  no  more  a  horn 
fool  than  your  transplanted 
Irishman.  The  free  adver- 
tising which  the  non -e.\i^tcnt 
Black  Hand  was  receiving 
was  almost  too  g<x)d  to  he 
true.  If  you  happen  to  he 
a  hreakfast-food  manufac- 
turer, just  sit  down  and 
figure  out  in  cold  cash  what 
you  would  have  liccn  willing 
to  pay  for  that  exploitation 
which  the  name  Black 
Hand  got  for  something 
less  than  nothing. 


There  were 
been  f<)r  manv 
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in  New  York  then,  and  had 
'  years,  a  great  many  Italian 
criminals  —  not  two  i>er 
cent,  of  our  Italian  popula- 
tion did  they  form,  perhaps, 
hut  nevertheless  there  were 
more  of  them  than  would 
be  allowed  at  large  in  Italy. 
There  were  blackmailers, 
s  w  i  n  d  I  e  r s,  counterfeiters, 
kidnapj)crs,  roblx-rs,  and 
murderers  among  them. 
C\)ming  from  the  same 
lK)rts  in  southern  Italy, 
most  of  them,  they  had  a 
general  intercommunica- 
tion, the  same  lounging 
places.  W  hy  should  it  not 
be  so,  when  they  sp<.»ke  the 
same  dialects  and  had 
the  same  neighlx)rhood 
gossip  from  home  to  talk 
about — and  lived  by  the 
same  crimes  ?  As  at  home, 
there  were  chiefs  among 
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them — men  known  for  desperation,  cruelty, 
and  records  of  murder.  Hut  they  had  no 
fixed  hours  of  meeting;  and  no  lodge  rooms. 
They  had  no  gang  names; 
they  had  even  no  prestige 
as  a  body. 

And  along  came  the  be- 
nevolent and  intelligent 
New  \'ork  newspapers  and 
gave  them  a  name  and  then 
e.\[)loited  it.  And  did  the 
inchoate  Italian  «riminal 
gangs  grab  the  chance  and 
keep  it  going  ?  For  an 
answer  glance  over  the 
head-lines  of  any  New 
York  newspaj>er  any  day. 

It  must  he  remembered 
that  such  crimes  as  are 
there  chronicled  are  but 
the  exponents  of  a  hundred 
or  a  (hous;ind  efforts  at 
blackmail.  Refusals  of 
the  demands  are  few  and 
scattering.  Therefore  it  is 
im|Kissible  to  compute  the 
c.>rtent  of  Black  Hand  crime 
— e.xcept  that  there  is  hardly  an  Italian, 
from  contractor  to  fruit-stand  keeper,  who 
ha.s  not  iieen  coerced  into  j)aying  blackmail. 

There  are  already  indications  tliat  the  loot 
hunger  of  the  Black  Hander  will  make  him 
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Ixild  enough  to  look  for  victims  outside  of 
the  ItaHan-l)orn  }K)pulation.  In  the  tiiNt 
stages  of  his  hunting,  his  victims  have  always 
been  those  who  have 
learned  to  fear  him  and 
his  vengeance  in  Italy.  But 
as  the  number  of  his  un- 
punished outrages  in- 
creases, the  terror  of  his 
pirate  name  is  l)ecoming 
(K)tcnt  to  frighten  any  timid 
American  reader  of  the 
news[»a|)ers.  Sooner  or 
later,  if  the  Black  Hand  is 
not  checked,  it  will  be  a 
menace  not  only  to  Italian- 
born  .Americans,  but  to  all 
of  us;  it  is  lM»und  to  grow 
with  what  it  feeds  on. 
Within  the  past  few  weeks 
an  alleged  Black  Hand 
assault  was  ])er|K'trated 
among  the  summerdwellers 
in  the  Berkshires,  in  Mas- 
.sachusctts.  .\  large  |)lot  is 
rejxirted  as  in  o|KTation 
against  a  number  of  wealthy 
families  in  Mexico.  Time  and  patient  investi- 
gation will  determine  whether  these  are 
machinations  of  Black  Hand  gangs  or  the 
schemes  of  other  des|K*radoes  who  have 
adopted  the  Black  Hand  .symbol. 
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For  of  four>t'  not  all  of  the  rrinu's  In-arin^^ 
this  cmhU'm  have  anythinj?  to  do  with  the 
real  Biai  k  Hand  Jiangs.  A  jealous  jjirl  may 
use  the  symhol  to  frighten  her  lover.  It  is 
hut  a  few  weeks  >inee  two  Russian  Jews 
in  New  York  used  it  to 
stare  money  out  of  a  real- 
estate  dealer  of  their  own 
race,  and  since  then  tw«) 
Greeks  were  caught  trying 
to  blackmail  another  (Ireek 
with  a  letter  signed  Majci 
Xitp.  But  the  more  the 
symbol  is  used  by  outsiders, 
the  greater  its  value  to  the 
Italian  Black  Hand.  This 
is  the  one  secret  society 
on  earth — if  one  may  call 
it  a  society— which  can 
afford  to  encourage  the 
pretensions  of  sjiurious 
members. 

It  is  ver\-  hard  indeed  for 
the  native-lxtrn  American 
to  puzzle  out  the  psychology 
of  the  great  iMniy  of  respect- 
able, law-abiding,  hard- 
working, thriving  Italians 
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as  tamely  as  they  do  to  the 

imjMisilion.  One  must  go  to 
explanation. 

societv  of  Sicilv,  for  instance,  is 
Take  the  word  of  an  .\meri 
canized  Sicilian  for  it, 
and  it  is  just  about  as 
I  much  of  a  dyed-in-the-wool 
'  t  riminal  machine  as  is  our 
own  dear  old  Tammany 
Hall — no  more  and  no  less. 
The  nobility  Itehmg  to  it, 
and  men  of  high  standing 
throughout  the  community 
—just  as  the  W  illiam  C. 
Whitncys  and  Hourke 
Cockransand  Francis  Bur- 
ton Harrisons  and  James 
\V.  (lerards  and  Roln-rt  B. 
k(Kisevelts  l)clong  to  Tam- 
many Hall;  likewise  there 
are  in  the  Mafia  persons 
like  Vakie-Vake  Brady  and 
Paul  Kelly  and  Monk  East- 
man—leaders of  gangs  of 
bad  men  who  call  them 
chief.  But  it  is  by  the  acts 
of  the  gang  leaders  that  the 
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Mafia  is  known  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  The 
gentle  and  nobly  born  numf>ers  of  the  Mafia, 
according  to  this  version  oi  the  tradition,  en- 
deavor to  restrain  their  bad  brethren — ^and 
have  s)  far  succeeded  that  the  worst  and 
wickedest  of  the  "Low  MaOa"  arc  now  in 
and  about  New  York  and  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  and  Denver. 

The  Camorra  of  Naples  is  very  much  the 
same  sort  uf  an  organization.  I  he  native 
spirit  of  intrigue  of  the  man  of  south  Italy 
works  out  in  pretty  much  the  same  way, 
whatever  the  town.  The  Matia  man  will  tell 
you  that  there  H  a  difference  between  the 
Mafia  and  the  Camorra;  that  it  is  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Mafia  that  a  man  shall  meet  his 
enemy  and  fight  him  in  the  open,  face  to 
face,  after  a  wamuig;  whereas  the  Camorra 
countenances  sncakings-up  in  the  dark,  and 
stabbings  in  the  back,  and  the  poisoned  cup 
proffered  in  ostensible  friendship.  But  the 
Camorra  man  will  f)i(e  the  back  of  his  fingers 
when  this  is  repeated  to  him,  and  say  that 
the  Mafia  man  Is  many  kinds  of  a  liar. 

However  that  may  ]»e,  hereafter  In  this 
article  the  names  Mafia  and  Camorra  will  be 
used  as  though  they  referred  only  to  the  crim- 
inals of  those  organizations. 

The  recruits  of  the  societies  arc  men  who 
have  committed  small  crimes  of  violence  and 
dishonesty.  They  sell  thefar  souls  to  the 
cliiefs  of  the  bands  for  protection  froni  the 
police.  If  in  spite  of  this  aid  the  criminal 
IS  arrested  and  brought  to  trial,  the  Mafia 
supplies  a  crowd  of  ndllbg  perjurers  to  sup- 
]>ort  his  innocence;  the  state's  witnesses  arc 
scared  nearly  out  of  their  senses  by  threats, 
wUch  will  he  onfy  too  grimly  fulfiUed  If  the 
ac(  u>ed  is  con\icted;  and  five  times  out  of 
six  he  goes  free. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  Italian  government 
to  acknowledge  here,  parentheticwy,  that  in 
the  past  ten  years  it  has  been  petting  the 
better  of  the  societies;  the  proportion  of  those 
who  are  saved  from  the  penalties  of  theur 
crimes  is  waning — and,  of  course,  the  power 
of  the  gang  ctiiels  is  waning,  too.  For  this 
very  reason,  as  will  be  shown  later,  the  men- 
ace to  America  has  increased. 

But  to  return  to  the  criminal  recruit:  after 
pledging  himself  to  the  chief,  he  is  a  bad 
Mafia  or  Camorra  man.  He  must  take 
orders  from  tht  chief  He  is  tested  lightly 
at  first — he  is  merely  sent  as  a  witness  to  a 
forthcoming  affray,  or  into  court  as  a  per- 
jurer. Later  he  is  commanded  to  join 
with  a  crew  who  are  to  beat  up  a  man 


who  has  disobqped  the  cbief  s  ovifen.  More* 

over,  if  he  has  occasion  to  commit  small 
crimes  on  his  own  hook  from  time  to  time, 
he  has  that  semi-immunity  which  Mafia 
brings.  He  proves  himself  deft,  trustworthy, 
dcsjperate.  Murders  are  entrusted  to  him. 
If  he  commits  enough  of  them,  ff  the  whole 
community  begins  ?  >  fear  him,  if  the  time 
comes  when  peaceable  citizens  regard  his 
slightest  intimations  as  orders  to  be  obeyed 
implicitly— he  is  himself  a  gang  chief,  than 
whom  there  is  no  more  reckless,  ruthless, 
arrogant  scoundrel  in  the  world. 
It  is  men  trained  in  such  societies  who 

are  terrorizing  the  Italian  settlement  'i^ 
America  by  the  use  of  the  Black  Hand.  It 
is  the  long  habit  of  submis^on  to  such 
tyranny  which  makes  Italians  here  submis- 
sive to  this  similar,  though  comparatively 
unorganized,  system  of  blackmail.  Now 
it  is  time  to  look  into  the  reasons  why 
these  bloodthirsty  Italian  s<  iundrtls  come 
here,  and  into  the  means  of  their  coming,  de- 
spite the  laws  of  both  Italy  and  the  United 
States. 

I>ct  us  suppose  that  at  some  time  in  his 
bloody  career  the  Black  Hand  assassin  is 
cauglit  or  convicted.  There  is  no  death 
penalty  for  murder  in  Italy.  And  even  if  his 
society  has  not  been  able  to  save  him,  it  has 
almost  certainly  been  able  to  effect  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  degree  of  his  conviction  so  that 
the  murderer  has  to  ser\'e  but  from  two  to 
ten  years.  Until  he  gets  out  again,  the  society 
fotgets  bhn.  There  are  practically  never  any 
escapes  from  the  Italian  jtrison  to  which 
Malia  and  Camorra  convicts  go.  A  rocky 
island,  well  out  in  the  sunny  bay  of  Naple^ 
surrounded  day  and  night  by  an  armed 
patrol,  with  searchlights  playing  out  over 
the  watn  .and  a  torpedo-boat  lurking  in  the 
shadows — no,  the  secret  organizations  do  not 
try  to  rescue  their  bretluen  who  fall  by  the 
wayside. 

And  even  after  the  sentence  is  complete, 

the  societies  can  be  of  comfort  to  the  convict 
in  only  one  way.  They  can  help  him  get 
out  of  Italy.  This  becomes  his  one  desire, 
for  no  desperado  ex-convict  can  be  even  bear- 
a!)Iy  near  comfort  in  Italv.  Here  are  some 
of  the  rc^lritiions  laid  upon  him  when  he  is 
discharged  from  his  prison  sentence,  under 
son>eglianza  sprriatc  fsjX'cial  surveillance): 

He  must  tell  the  police  where  he  is  going 
to  live.  He  most  not  venture  out  of  his 
dwelling-place  between  eight  at  night  and 
eight  in  the  morning — for  if  lie  is  caught  out 
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during  the  prohibited  boxirs  be  is  sent  back 
to  prison.   He  cannot  obtain  employment 

without  the  permission  and  approval  of  the 
chief  of  police — and  even  then  the  employer 
must  give  a  bond  that  the  ex-convict  will 
abide  strictly  by  the  police  restriction>.  He 
cannnt  change  employers  except  under  the 
same  conditions.  He  must  report  at  police 
headquarters  at  frequent  stated  intervals, 
and  there  have  his  call  recorded  and  the 
record  cf»iintersigncd  in  a  book  which  he 
must  have  always  on  his  person,  subject  to 
the  inspection  <>f  any  [Policeman  who  may  de- 
mand a  look  at  it.  He  mu9.t  not  carry  any 
deadly  weapon;  the  discovery  of  even  a  pen- 
knife in  his  podcets  (and  he  is  always  subject 
to  search)  renders  him  lialjle  to  an  especially 
long  term  In  prison.  He  must  not  frequent 
drinldng-places;  the  first  sign  that  he  is  in- 
toxiated  is  as  had  as  the  possession  of  a 
weapon.  If  he  is  involved  in  a  street  broil 
the  law  assumes  that  he  is  the  aggressor  and 
that  be  is  in  the  wrong,  no  matter  how  inno- 
cent he  may  actually  he. 

It  is  enough  to  drive  a  criminal  of  any 
spirit  quite  mad.  He  must  get  out  of  Italy. 
But  the  law  says  he  may  not  leave  Italy.  He 
may  not  pa?s  the  fronlier  nor  take  pas.sage 
on  a  fureign-bound  ship  without  a  passport. 
The  Italian  government  is  more  enlightened 
than  the  governments  of  our  own  states  and 
municipalities,  whose  ideal  method  of  dealing 
with  undearable  dtixens  is  that  of  Mr.  Dog- 

he  most  peaceable  way  for  you,  if  you 
do  take  a  thief,  is  to  let  him  show  himself 
what  he  is  and  steal  out  of  your  company." 

Though  it  is  not  a  penal  ofTense  for  the 
ex-convict  to  attempt  to  leave  Italy,  it  is  a 
misdemeanor,  punishable  with  sufficient  se- 
verity to  make  him  beware  of  bong  caught 
at  it. 

Accordingly,  on  every  ve^  sailing  from 
Palermo  or  Naples  are  a  dozen  or  more  mem- 
bers of  the  Camorra  or  the  Mafia,  employed 
as  sailors,  coal-heavers,  and  stewards.  It  is 
thdr  fraternal  duty  to  aid  their  brethren  to 
evade  the  pa.s^port  law.  If  there  arc  six  or 
more  members  of  a  ship's  company  earnestly 
desirous  of  concealing  u  stowaway,  the  thing 
can  always  be  done.  There  are  recorded  in- 
stanre«v  where  a  stowaway  has  I)een  hunted 
for  three  hours  by  twenty  men,  alter  all  the 
officers  and  crew  have  been  sent  ashore,  and 
has  remained  undiscovered — because  he  was 
sewed  up  in  a  mattress  in  a  bunk.  When 
the  steamship  has  tied  up  at  her  berth  in  an 


American  port,  the  fugitive  puts  on  the  uni- 
form or  overalls  of  one  of  ms  coitfederates 

and  easily  makes  his  way  off  the  pier.  And 

thus,  a  seaf=«ncd  and  hardened  criminal,  his 
blood-btaLned  hands  against  all  the  world  as 
the  world's  hands  are  against  him,  he  is 
turned  loose  in  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave.  Eveiy  steamship  man 
concerned  in  the  Meditemnean  trade  knows 

somethinj^  of  the  system;  one  of  them  has  ad- 
miited  these  facts.  It  is  the  theory  of  the 
professional  policeman  of  America  that  the 
Italian  criminal  comes  to  US  through  France 
and  Canada.  That  is  nonsense;  he  has  nei- 
ther the  intelligence  nor  the  means. 

The  ex-convict  has  the  New  York  address 
of  one  or  more  former  members  of  his  so- 
ciety in  Italy.  He  makes  his  way  to  this  ad- 
dress as  quickly  as  he  may.  He  is  without 
work  and  in  a  strange  country.  It  may  be  that 
happy  rhanre  will  find  honest  work  for  him  at 
once.  But  usually  it  is  not  so.  He  becomes, 
more  likely,  a  wiUing  and  useful  tool  of  the 
Black  Hand,  a  dependent  on  the  generosity 
of  more  thoroughly  acclimated  criminals. 
The  stealthy  delivery  of  blackmailing  letters, 
the  stabbings,  the  bomb  plantings,  and  even 
the  murders  of  the  Black  Hand  tvpe  are 
done  by  men  who  are  so  ignorant  and  so 
hdpless  that  they  face  starvation  if  they  do 
not  rarry  out  the  orders  of  the  Black  Hand 
thugs  who  house  and  feed  them  after  their 
surreptitious  entry  into  the  United  States. 

Ordinary  police  methods  are  of  no  avail 
in  tracing  such  a  criminal.  The  very  men 
whose  tool  he  has  been  and  whose  behest 
he  has  obey<xi  probably  do  not  know  his 
name — with  the  exception  "of  the  gang  leader 
who  has  given  the  order.  The  honest  and 
peaceable  Italians,  even  if  they  dared  reveal 
him,  do  not  know  his  face  nor  his  habits  nor 
even  of  his  arrival  in  this  country.  The  very 
law  here  is  a  protection  to  him.  In  Italy  the 
^ving  of  a  false  name  to  a  [M)Hceman  is  a 
crime.  The  burden  of  proof  of  identity  is  on 
the  suspect ;  if  he  cannot  prove  his  right  to  his 
name,  he  goes  to  jail.  In  America  he  nuy 
change  his  name  every  day,  without  penal^ 
or  even  the  necessity  of  an  explanation. 

Not  always  is  the  Black  Hand  recruit 
an  ex-convict.  As  the  pressure  of  the  Italian 
police  has  home  down  more  and  more 
heavily  on  ihe  Mafia  and  the  Camorra,  un- 
convicted criminate  have  been  Oeeing  be- 
fore the  wrath  to  come  and  making  their  way 
to  the  United  States  in  the  full  comforts  of 
the  fiteeage  while  there  is  yet  time.  But  the 
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proportion  of  these  is  small  as  compared  to 
the  number  of  stowaways  who  slip  down  the 
gang-planks  of  every  Meditorranean  steamer. 

And  so  it  is  that  the  Italian  criminal  does 
get  out  of  Italy  and  into  the  United  States 
despite  IkjIH  governments.  And  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time  it  has  come  to  pass  that  there 
are  more  Italian  ex-convicts  at  large  in  the 
United  States  than  there  are  in  Itoly — ^that 
all  the  daring,  reckless,  unreformable  des- 
peradoes of  Italy  are  in  this  country,  taking 
not  only  the  purses  but  the  good  names  <^ 
their  former  oompatxiots  by  means  ci  the 
Black  Hand. 

It  is  not  posaibte  to  speak  certainly  of  the 
way  in  which  the  spoils  of  their  plots  are 
divided.  It  seems  most  likely  that  the  "  diwy ' ' 


is  governed  by  the  generosity  of  the  iic-ad  "Ixid 
roan"  and  the  risks  taken  by  the  members  of 
the  gang  in  accumulating  the  loot — and  as 
well  by  the  prevailing  prosperity  or  poverty 
of  the  gang  as  a  whole.  The  worst  and 
greediest  scoundrel  in  the  plot  takes  all  he 
<lares.  Most  of  the  rest  goes  to  the  men  who 
have  made  the  threats.  Half  of  what  the  chief 
takes  goes  "higher  up."  There  are  at  least  two 
or  three  old  graduates  i.f  south  Ttalian  crime 
who  never  sully  their  hands  with  the  com- 
mission of  actual  crimes  nor  trouble  their 
brains  (u  plan  them,  thou;:li  i><  (  asionally  the 
big  chief  or  one  of  his  nearest  lieutenants 
may  drop  in  on  an  Italian  banko'  and  ask 
for  a  thousand  dollar- <  r  so.  Heg^it,  quick. 
He  doesn't  have  to  make  any  threats;  the 
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mere  appearance  of  his  face  in  the  ])Iai*e  is  a 
threat.  There  is  no  taUc  of  notes  or  security. 
The  transaction  is  almost  as  simple  as  wiioi 
one  of  the  Bosses  of  High  Finance  drops  in 
on  a  hank  outside  the  New  York  rlr*aring- 
liouse  and  asks  for  a  few  extraordinan,-  favors. 
The  very  names  of  the  Black  Hand's  big 
chiefs  are  names  of  terror.  They  know  the 
little  chiefs.  They  know  the  gossip  in  Italian 
blaclunaiiing  cirdes.  And  tlie  bttle  cfaiefis 
give  up  a  mmxty  to  them  meekly  and  with 
dispatch. 

So  loosely  formed  are  the  component  parts 
of  the  Black  Hand  that  sometimes  they  work 
at  rross  purposes.  N<it  very  long  ai'n  in  New 
York  one  Pati,  who  had  a  little  Italian  bank, 
was  singled  out  as  a  victim  by  a  Black  Hand 
crew  for  the  most  part  marlc  up  of  former 
Mafia  men.  lie  had  associations  which 
made  him  fed  that  he  ought  to  be  immune 
from  Black  lland  interference.  Some  of  his 
own  friends  shared  hh  indicrnation.  Repre- 
sentations were  made  to  the  Malia  band 
that,  really,  old  Italian  enmities  ought  to  be 
fori^ntten  in  t!ii^  rnuntry.  There  was  a 
plenty  of  Italian  bankers  to  be  preyed 
upon  who  were  not  dearly  bdoved  brethren 
of  the  Camorra.  But  the  Mafia  rrew  was 
hungry.  Pati  was  rich;  Pati  had  been 
warned  to  g^ve  up;  discipline  must  be  up- 
held, let  the  bombs  fall  where  they  might. 
All  right,  said  Pati's  Camorra  friends, 
ahead!  The  Mafia  sent  their  collector 
around  to  the  Pati  bank.  He  had  hardly 
entered  the  door  when  he  was  shot  dead  in 
a  fusillade  of  bullets  which  were  fired  not 
only  by  Pati  and  his  son,  but  by  half  a  doien 
friends  of  Mr.  Pati,  who  significantly  hap> 
pened  to  be  present  and  armed. 

The  admirable  character  of  the  banker  is 
perhaps  best  shown  by  the  fact  that  after 
being  patted  on  the  back  by  the  police  of 
New  York  as  a  brave  man  and  the  first  of 
his  race  to  face  the  Black  Hand  issue  squarely, 
he  went  away  secretly,  and  at  this  writing 
some  scores  of  depositors  mournfully  regard 
the  closed  doors  of  his  bank  and  wag  their 
heads  in  sour  satisfaction  as  they  contemplate 
the  certainty  that  the  Mafia  will  find  him 
somewhere  some  day,  and  exact  its  grimly 
sentimental  dividend  from  his  person  in  full. 

Thi<  fa!rui<(  ont  on  lines  of  cleavage  drawn 
by  the  old  Italian  society  bonds  is  most  un- 
usual. For  the  most  part  ,  traditional  transat- 
lantic enmities  are  forgotten  and  reappear  only 
when  word  comes  from  over  ?ea  that  the  Mafia 
or  the  Camorra  has  decreed  the  death  here  of 


one  who  lias  fled  from  Italy  to  escape  feud 
vengeance.  The  closest  students  of  Italian 
crime  believe  that  the  famous  ''barrd  mur- 
der" was  the  outcome  of  a  Sicilian  love  af- 
fair. The  old  Jew  peddler  whose  IxkIv  wa?; 
packed  in  a  trunk  and  humorously  set  out 
under  the  windows  of  a  New  York  police 
station,  not  many  years  ago,  paid  the  price 
of  unfair  dealing,  either  by  himself  or  by  a 
relative,  in  conducting  ftnce  negotiations 
with  a  robber  in  Italy. 

Such  crimes,  however  repugnant  and  sen- 
sational they  may  be,  are  of  small  impor- 
tance when  one  contemplates  the  growing 
power  of  the  great  blackmailing  mill  which 
adopted  the  American  suggestion  of  naming 
itself  the  Black  Hand. 

A?  T  have  set  down  Ijefore,  there  are  no 
fixed  meeting-places,  no  oath-bound  pacts, 
no  elected  or  appointed  officers.  What  need  ^ 
A  Black  Hand  "  bad  man  "  walks  into  an 
Italian  saloon;  he  may  greet  the  bartender; 
he  may  ignore  him.  But  a  sign  is  given;  it 
may  be  the  scratching  of  an  ear;  it  may  be 
the  rearrangement  of  a  necktie:  it  may  be 
the  picking  of  a  thread  out  of  a  sleeve.  It 
is  mough.  Notice  has  been  given  that  cer- 
tain persons  arc  to  meet  the  chief  tn-niglit  at 
a  certain  place.  Perhaps  it  is  to  be  in  that 
same  saloon,  perhaps  in  another  saloon  miles 
away.  That  doesn't  matter.  At  the  sen* 
dezvous  at  the  appointed  hour  the  sum- 
moned men  are  present.  Some  one  proposes 
a  game  of  teeehineUat  which  is  not  uiilike  the 
American  game  of  faro.  Inasmuch  as  the 
police  of  America  have  prejudices  against 
gambling,  will  the  proprietor  kindly  furnish 
a  private  room  with  a  secure  inside  lock  ?  He 
does.  The  plot  is  outlined,  the  a.s,signments 
are  made,  the  dole  from  the  last  eCfort  at  black- 
mail is  <tistributed  or  the  bomb  is  produced 
which  is  to  punish  its  failure. 

The  zecchineUa  game  thus  having  l>eeii 
properly  concluded,  the  members  of  the  gang 
separate-  perhaps  without  knowing  one  an- 
other's names.  And  the  next  night  the  same 
chief  may  call  a  similar  conclave  made  up  of 
altogether  dilTcrent  men,  or  in  part  of  the 
same  men.  and  line  out  another  crime.  There 
is  iitlle  fear  of  treachery  in  the  heart  of  a  man 
whose  minions  know  that  he  has  a  score  of 
others  just  as  ready  to  revenge  treachery  at 
his  bidding  as  are  they  themselves. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  Amoican  police 
have  not  been  ahlc  to  make  much  headway 
against  .so  indctmite  an  organization.  But  it  is 
the  disgrace  of  our  police  authorities  that,  ex- 
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cept  by  Commissioner  Bingham  of  New  York 
(who  has  been  disgracefully  hampered  by  a 
trivial  and  stupid  board  of  aldermen),  no  in- 
telligent warfare  has  been  made  on  Black 
Hand  crime.  If  the  thing  is  to  be  done,  it 
must  be  done  by  the  same  methods  which 
the  Italian  government  has  found  effective 
against  the  same  sort  of  people  at  home. 
First  of  all,  there  must  be  developed  a  uni- 
formed corps  of  police,  made  up  of  men 
—south  Italians — as  1  r  i  .i'  and  as  retkless 
and  n-^  Ivmcst  as  were  Wild  Bill  Hickok  and 
Setii  iiuiiuck  and  Colonel  Sanders  and  Bat 
MasCerson  and  the  others  who  terrorized  the 
road-agents  and  the  cattle-thieves  of  our  own 
wild  West  forty  years  a^.  There  arc  plenty 
of  such  men  in  Italy  and  here. 

But,  in  addition,  they  must  know  the  secret 
language  of  the  Italian  secret  societies— the 
most  complicated  thieves'  jargon  in  the 
world.  The  mongrel  dialects  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ports  arc  puzzling  enotigh,  any- 
way, made  up  as  they  are  of  bits  of  all  the 
Latin  languages,  Greek,  Arabic,  and  thdr 
variations.  But  the  banded  plunderers  of 
the  Camorra  and  the  Mafia  superimpose  on 
this  tangle  a  code  of  thdr  own  whkb  can  be 
learned  by  only  the  most  patient,  intdligent, 
and  daring  detective  study. 

I  he  members  of  this  police  corps  must 
be  no  respecters  of  tradition  or  of  persons 
in  authority.  In  the  great  Camorra  trial 
which  seemed  to  be  the  end  of  the  Ca- 
morra  in  Naples,  the  thieves  and  thugs  of 
the  society  were  found  to  use  priests  and  the 
nobility  as  cogs  in  their  mill;  and  even  now 
the  value  of  the  whole  proceeding  is  sliadcd 
by  the  suspicion  that  the  Camorra  was  rep- 
resented in  the  pniserution,  and  had  shielded 
some  of  those  on  whom  the  greatest  real  guilt 
rested. 

There  must  be  als^i  an  Italian  detective 
bureau,  working  in  secret  concert  with  the 
ttiulormed  Italuin  poUce;  its  members,  too, 
must  needs  be  south  Italians,  who  have  the  in- 
stincts inherited  from  generations  of  the  dark- 
est intriguers  of  Europe.  For  instance,  if  a 
well-trained  Mafia  or  Camorra  member  be  on 
his  way  to  Elizabeth  Street,  in  New  York, 
from  his  home  in  Harlem,  to  buy  his  week's 
groceiies,  be  would  as  soon  cut  off  his  right 
hand  as  go  direct  to  his  destination.  He 
rides  about  on  different  lines  of  surface  cars. 
transferring  with  economical  carefulness,  un- 
til be  gets  into  the  dry-goods  district.  He 


passes  through  one  or  more  department 
stores,  using  the  elevators  freely.  He  takes 
to  the  elevated  railroad  or  the  subway.  He 
doubles  back  on  his  tracks  as  often  as  he 
may  without  paying  an  extra  fare.  He 
mixes  with  the  seething  crowd  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge  entrance.  He  loiters  on  the  up- 
per floor  of  an  office  building,  and  walks 
down  twenty  weary  flights  of  stairs,  and 
emerges  from  an  entrance  on  anothn  street 
than  that  from  which  he  entered.  When  he 
has  reached  Elizabeth  Street  and  his  favorite 
grocery-store,  he  has  spent  four  hourt,  on  a 
journey  which  he  might  have  accomplished 
in  half  an  hour.  He  is  always  in  j)ractice. 
No  national  board  of  strategy  was  ever  so 
ingenious  in  the  devising  of  war  games. 
Such  a  man  cannot  be  kept  in  sight  by  the 
keenest  .\merican  shadower  alive,  nor  even 
by  a  north  Italian.  But  a  south  Italian 
(I  t  I  live,  whose  mind  Wf)rks  just  as  does 
that  of  the  prey  he  is  pursuing,  has  a  chance. 

Cooperation  between  this  government  and 
the  government  of  Italy  has  done  some  good 
and  will  do  more.  Italy  is  very  willing  to 
take  back  to  her  own  tender  merdes  the  ex- 
convicts  who  have  come  to  America.  It  is 
the  official  Italian  tlieory  that  crime  will  be 
discouraged  in  Italv  once  it  is  understood 
that  even  America  is  not  a  safe  refuge. 
Italy  has  complete  records  and  descriptions 
of  all  her  missing  con%'icts.  A  wise  appro- 
priation of  money  on  this  side  of  the  water 
for  the  hunting  out  of  Italy's  mtssmg  crimi- 
nals would  clear  our  Italian  settlements  of  a 
shameful  scandal  and  terror. 

1  he  Black  Hand  must  go.  The  use  of  the 
symbol  must  become  a  guaiuntce  of  impris- 
onment or  deportation  as  certain  as  is  now  its 
promise  of  plunder  and  bloodshed.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  Black  Hand  system  of  con- 
templ  for  law  is  demoralizing  to  all  the  better 
ideals  of  our  foreign  bom  population.  Soon 
it  will  be,  if  not  suppressed,  a  menace  to  the 
native  bom  as  well.  Moreover,  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  Black  Hand  we  owe  to  Tt:dv  nearly 
as  much  as  to  our^.clvcs.  It  will  lie  an  inesti- 
mable favor  to  a  nation  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  uplifting  of  our  Ideals  of  art, 
for  the  labor  which  has  helped  develop  our 
national  resources,  and  for  the  infu»on  into 
our  blood  of  the  sturdy,  thrifty  strain  which 
becomes  strikingly  apparent  as  soon  as  the 
normal,  industrious,  simple-souled  Italian  im- 
migrant begins  to  make  himself  at  home. 
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THE  MAYOR'S  HONEYMOON 

By  LEROY  SCOTT 

AMlior  ol  "The  Walkin*  Detegale."  "  To  Htm  That  Hath."  etc. 
Illustrations  by  Will  Crawford 


THE  Mayor  of  Avenue  A  was  a  figure  to 
rejoice  the  eye  as  he  entered  his  cafe 
and  swayed  down  between  the  tables, 
throwing  smiles  and  hearty  "good  evenings" 
to  the  midnight  customers  who  sat  sipping 
his  coffee,  beer,  and  wine,  and  getting  back 
smiles,  cordial  calls,  and  the  grip  of  warm 
hands.  His  luminous  silk  hat,  his  lustrous 
shoes,  his  great  area  of  shirt  bosom,  whose 
brilliance  came  to  twin  foci  in  two  diamond 
studs,  proclaimed  him  the  wedding-guest  he 
was.  His  full  and  ruddy  face  was  ashine 
with  satisfaction  over  the  recent  event  that 
he,  as  best  man,  had  dominated.  He  was 
an  imposing  figure,  which  he  knew,  and  he 
bore  himself  through  his  guests  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  his  radiant  bulk. 

I,  dwarfed  to  unimjK)rtance,  followed  in 
his  train  to  the  rear  of  the  cafd,  where  he 
opened  the  door  of  a  little  private  dining- 
room  and  pressed  me  in  before  him.  We 
hung  up  our  hats  and  .sat  down,  the  Mayor 
with  great  effort  and  the  extremity  of  care, 
for  'twas  no  easy  business  to  adjust  to  sitting 
posture  his  two  hundred  and  thirty  pound^s 


and  at  the  same  time  to  .preserve  his  rai- 
ment's unwrinkled  demeanor.  This  feat 
achieved,  the  Mayor  prompted  his  white  tie 
into  place  with  a  touch  or  two,  and  drew  a 
smoothing  diamonded  hand  over  the  score  of 
hairs  that  etched  his  crown. 

'•Well,  friend,  that  was  exactly  the  forty- 
ninth  weddin'  I've  been  to  this  year.  Over 
here  on  Avenue  A  they  think  a  weddin'  ain't 
legal  unless  I'm  there.  Nice  affair  to-night, 
wasn't  it? — and  nice  couple.  Well,  I  hope 
they'll  get  through  their  honeymoon  all  right. 
But  there's  no  lellin'" — he  shook  his  head — 

no  sir,  there's  never  no  tellin'  about  a 
honeymoon  I" 

A  reminiscent  smile  pressed  the  comers  of 
his  mouth  into  his  cheeks,  and  he  bent  upon 
me  an  odd,  thoughtful,  hesitant  look.  Then 
the  smile  pressed  deeper.  He  leaned  for- 
ward upon  his  substantial  elbows. 

"  My  honeymoon  was  a  tremendous  suc- 
cess— ain't  that  what  I  told  you?" 

I  admitted  I  had  been  so  informed. 

"Hum!"  said  the  Mayor.  "That's  the 
way  me  and  Carrie  bragged  about  it  to  ev- 
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tTvlxKly.  W<I1,  friciu!,  I  reckon  you'\e  l>c- 
lieved  that  fuiry  tale  about  long  enough. 
Me  and  Curie  don^  feel  as  tender  about  it 
as  we  did  a  year  ago.  I  don't  mind  your 
knnwin'  truth,  ami  Tin  sure  Carrie  won't 
mind,  cillitr. 

"  You  remember  our  weddin*.  It  was  cer- 
tainly >\vel!,  wasn't  it?-"  Y<ni  never  saw  Lib- 
erty Hall  fixed  up  finer  than  it  was  that  night, 
nor  saw  a  genteeler  crowd  in  this  part  o'  town 
— and  Carrie  she  certainly  looked  fresh  and 
bloomin'  for  a  forty-year-oldcr!  And  I  guess 
I  wasn't  such  a  slouch  myself.  Why,  in  com- 
parison, this  weddin'  to  ni^iht  \va>trt  gcttin' 
married  at  all!  And  I'roiVssor  Hui  hniann's 
orchestra  never  turned  out  such  dance  music; 
it  was  such  music  that  you  didn't  wanttoleave 
ofT  dant  in'  to  eat,  and  the  feed  was  siu  h  a 
feed  that  you  didn't  want  to  leave  od  catin' 
to  dance.   Yes,  sir — that  was  a  weddin'! 

'*It  was  so  grand  I  hated  to  break  away 
from  it.  Then,  inside  o'  me  I  was  sorter 
scared  o'  realizin'  it  was  ail  settled.  Lord! 
Carrie  and  me're  happy  enough  now — but  you 
remember  how  I  didn't  want  to  marry  nobody, 
and  how  I  was  clean  out  o'  my  head  when  1 
proposed  to  her,  and  how  when  my  weddin'- 
day  rolled  around  I  was  so  paralyzed  that  they 
almost  had  to  load  me  in  'in  -imKnlani  c  toget 
me  to  the  weddin".  Bui  li:i..;iy  we  did  get 
away,  and  went  runnin'  down  the  Hall  stairs 
—a  fine-lookin*  pair  we  made  in  our  weddin 
clothes,  some  folks  have  said — with  rice  rain- 
In*  on  us  and  dribblin*  down  inside  my  collar. 
You  remember  it  all.  We  jumj>ed  into  our 
carriage,  drove  to  her  brother's,  where  we  got 
into  travelin'  clothes,  jumped  back  again  into 
the  carriage — and  our  honeymoon  was  on. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  it  does  ^ive  you  an  nv.  fu! 
feeling — to  know  it's  ail  settled.  While  the 
weddin 's  goin'  on,  the  music,  and  thedandn', 
and  you  hein'  the  center  n'  the  cmwil,  these 
things  keep  your  nerve  up  and  make  you  for- 
get. But  when  you  start  on  your  honeymoon , 
ail  alone,  the  music's  over  with  and  you're  up 
ag'in  cold,  bare  faet>^.  You're  married,  and 
there  >l)c  sits  beside  ytm  and  >hc'U  always 
))e  sittin'  beside  you.  You  don't  know  what 
she's  really  like;  she  acted  wliite  while  you 
courted  her,  sure — but  ail  women  act  white 
then.  You  wonder  what's  really  wrapped  up 
in  your  pac  kai:f :  you  wonder  if  you're  nn'  to 
Ukehcr — if  you'll  get  on  together — or  if  it's 
goin' to  be  cross  words  and  flat-irons  and  ali- 
mony. All  these  things  got  to  shiverin' 
through  my  head  and  up  and  down  my  spinal 
column.    My  ner\es  went  all  to  pieces.  1 


sat  there  iK  -^idc  Carrie  like  a  lump  o' jelly, 
and  I  simply  sweat  ice-water. 

"  At  the  depot  I  gaxc  our  dress-suit  case  to 
a  black  porter  and  rushed  to  the  baggage- 
room  to  chu  k  Carrie's  trunk,  which  held  my 
clothes,  too,  that  i  had  sent  over  to  Carrie's 
brother's  to  be  packed  in  it.  The  baggage- 
man tlirew  mr  a  round  brass  check,  which  I 
slipped  into  my  pocket,  and  1  started  to  the 
waitin'-room  for  Carrie.  By  this  time  the 
rice  that  had  gone  inside  my  collar  had 
slip[)ed  down  into  my  ^toekin's.  Ever  try  to 
walk  in  a  pair  o'  new,  iron  tight,  patent- 
leather  shoes,  with  rice  ag'in  your  bare  soles? 
Wi  l!.  if  you  want  to  get  right  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  bad  place,  just  try  it.  How 
the  comers  o'  that  blamed  rice  did  dig  into 
me'  Say,  did  I  make  any  inner  remarks 
about  them  kind  friends  that  had  thrown 
that  rice  ?    Did  I  ? 

"When  I  got  back  to  Carrie,  tryin'  not  to 
limp,  fryin'  not  to  groan,  there  beside  her 
was  a  blamed  lM>rc  of  a  friend  congratulatin' 
her  and  best-wishin'  her;  and  he  kept  on 
congratulatin'  u>,  the  rice  diggin'  deeper 
into  m^  feet  all  the  while,  till  the  porter 
broke  it  up  by  sayin*  that  the  train  for  At- 
lantic City  left  in  one  second.  We  rushed 
out  o'  the  waitin'-room  into  the  train  shed  to 
sec  the  last  car  of  our  train  movin'  away. 
'You'll  have  to  run!'  yells  the  porter.  That's 
what  we  (lid,  the  jKirter  settin'  the  pace  with 
the  suit  case,  Carrie  and  me  hand  in  hand 
sprintin*  along  behind  him.  And  that  xicel 
Everv'  time  one  o'  my  feet  come  down  I 
wanted  to  yelp' 

"  But  we  made  it.  The  porter  threw  the 
bag  up  on  the  platform;  and  then  runnin' 
along  beside  the  train  him  and  me  boosted 
C'arrie  up  on  the  steps;  then,  the  jjorter  push- 
in*,  up  went  1.  I  jerked  a  coin  out  o'  my 
[Mji  kef  and,  without  lookin'  at  it,  pushed  it 
down  into  the  runnin'  darky's  cash  raster, 
which  closed  right  up  on  it.  The  sisse  o'  the 
coin  told  the  darky  it  was  half  a  dollar,  and 
he  showed  me  his  whole  outfit  o'  teeth. 

"We  stumbled  into  the  coach  and  col- 
lapsed in  ilie  lir^t  m  a(.  I  ain't  exactly  built 
on  racin'  lines,  nor  is  Carrie,  and  the  pair  of 
us  sat  there  heavin'  for  air.  But  havin'  no 
breath  was  nothin'  to  my  feet.  I  wanted  to 
take  off  my  shoes,  but  I  had  just  sense 
enough  to  know  that  to  take  off  your  shoes 
and  s>cks  in  a  train  ain't  the  proper  etifjuette 
for  a  honeymoon.   So  1  just  let  'em  bum. 

"■^rherc  wa'^  some  women  aboard  goin* 
down  to  s<.mic  K)rt  of  a  female  convention  for 


^kjai^cd  by  Google 


"t  jekked  a  coin  out  o'  my  pocket  and  pushed  it  down  into  the 
dasky's  cash  register." 


reformin'  criminals,  and  in  the  seat  ahead  of 
us  was  a  couple  o'  men.  We  didn't  have 
any  breath  to  talk  with,  so  I  couldn't  help 
hearin*  the  men.  They  were  railroad  de- 
tectives, I  soon  made  out,  and  one  was  green 
to  the  business  they  were  just  then  on. 

" '  Never  seen  him,'  the  other  was  c.xplain- 
in', '  but  accordin'  to  description  he's  big  and 
goes  in  heavy  for  dress.  You  know  plenty  o' 
people,  for  one  reason  or  another,  leave  their 
baggage  at  the  station  for  a  day  or  two. 
That's  the  kind  Big  Bill  takes  to.  He's  got 
a  lot  o'  maids  in  swell  hotels  workin'  for  him; 
when  they  pack  a  rich  trunk  that's  goin'  to 
lay  awhile  in  some  de|x)t,  they  lip  it  off  to 
Bill,  givin'  him  a  description  o'  the  trunk 
and  what's  in  it,  an'  mebbe  givin'  him  a  key 
or  a  wax  impression  of  it.    Then  Bill,  who 


puts  up  a  great  front,  calls  at  the  baggage- 
r(X)m  where  the  trunk  is,  and  says  he's  lost 
his  check  but  can  identify  his  baggage 
and  would  like  it  at  once.  He  identifies  it 
all  right,  has  it  carted  away — and  is  richer 
by  a  trunkful  o*  clothes  and  jewels.' 

'"The  detectives  got  up  and  went  ahead 
into  the  smoker.  By  this  time  Carrie  had 
got  back  her  wind  and  was  leanin'  close  and 
whisperin'  soft  things  in  my  ear — and  pretty 
soon  I  begun  to  think  it  mightn't  be  so  bad  to 
be  married.  Carrie  ain't  no  girl,  but  her  looks 
are  her  own,  and  she's  solid,  and  she's  built 
to  wear,  and  I  reckon  these  are  what  a  man 
wants  in  a  wife  when  he  ex}xx:ts  to  keep  her. 
Well,  she  kept  lookin*  up  at  me — she's  got 
eyes,  Carrie  has! — and  I  kept  Kn^kin'  down 
at  her  and  gettin'  more  an'  more  confident, 
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till  when  we  marched  away  from  the  train  at 
Atlantic  City  with  her  hand  tucked  tight  under 
my  arm,  1  felt  like  I  could  Oy,  and  my  chest  it 
must  V  stuck  out  a  foot.  I  was  that  happy 
I  almost  forgot  my  fet't.  I  tell  you,  a  man's 
feelin's  on  his  honeymoon,  how  they  come 
and  how  they  go,  they're  sure  a  curious 
thing. 

'"I  don't  want  to  leave  you  to  bother 
about  no  trunk;  1  can  order  it  sent  from  the 
hotel,'  I  whispered  soft  to  Carrie  as  we  got 
into  a  carriage;  and  I  called  up  to  the  cabby 
the  name  o'  the  swellest  hotel  in  the  town. 
When  we  got  located,  the  derit  asked  me  to 
please  come  down  and  register,  and  leavin' 
Carrie  pullin'  the  pins  out  o'  her  hat  I  fol- 
lowed after  him  through  a  hall  as  long  as  a 
street.  On  the  way  I  put  a 
hand  in  my  pocket  for  my 
trunk  check  to  give  him. 
It  wasn't  in  that  pocket.  I 
stood  still  and  begun  to  go 
through  'em  ail.  It  wasn't 
in  any. 

"  I  stopped  breathin',  and 
blinked  my  eyes.  Where  was 
that  trunk  check  ?  I  thought, 
and  thou^t,  and  then  it 
come  over  me  like  a  chill; 
and  when  I  tell  you,  you'll 
underatand  my  propositkm 
that  on  their  honeymoon 
ain't  no  time  for  a  man  and 
a  woman  to  be  trusted  out 
abne.  Friend,  I  had  give 
the  trunk  check  to  the  darky 
porter  in  New  York  for  a 
tipl 

"  Well,  I  finally  come  to. 
I  decided  not  to  worry  Carrie 
aBout  the  trunk,  for  mebbe 
I  could  get  it  without  the 
check.    Anyhow  it  would  be 
easy  to  try,  for  the  station 
was  only  three  or  four  blocks 
away.     So   I  went  down, 
passed  the  clerk,  and  told 
him  offhand  and  easy  that 
I'd  be  back  in  a  minute  and 
register  then,  and  startetl 
for  the  depot,  walkin'  mostly  on  my  heels 
and  the  outside  cd^'c  o'  my  soles.    I  would 
'a'  set  down  on  tlie  sidewalk  and  got  that 
rice  out,  but  a  cop  was  just  ahead,  and  i 
knew  in  a  little  town  a  cop  sixes  himself  up 
as  a  prominent  citizen,  and  there  was  no  tcll- 


"'no  gent's  clothes  in  this 
TRimK,'  says  he." 


a  man  in  a  silk  hat  sittin'  on  the  curt)  taltin' 

off  his  shoes  and  stockin's. 

But  1  hopped  along  to  the  depot  and  into 
the  baggage-room.  I  called  to  the  baggage- 
man, whose  head  I  could  see  through  the 
window  of  a  little  box  of  an  ofhce  talkin'  to 
a  couple  o'  derby  hats.  I  told  him  I  wanted 
my  baggage,  and  puttin'  on  all  my  dignity  I 
told  him  I  had  lost  my  check  but  could 
identify  the  trunk.  He  hesitated,  said  some- 
thin'  about  it  not  bein'  just  reg'lar;  where- 
upon I,  without  any  particular  difficulty 
worth  remarkin'  on,  managed  to  get  a  dollar 
bill  into  his  hand.  He  looked  me  over,  saw 
that  1  was  somebody,  and  let  me  in  behind 
the  raiiin'.  I  pointed  out  the  trunk  straight 
off,  standin'  beside  the  office. 

"'Got  a  key?'  he  asked. 
It  happened  Carrie  had  give 
me  the  key,  so  I  handed  it 
out  to  bun.  He  pulled  the 

trunk  around  into  the  light 
that  streamed  from  the  door 
o'  the  office  and  unlocked  it 
'Now,'  says  he,  with  a  dol- 
lar's worth  o'  politeness, 
'you'll  have  to  identify  its 
contents.  What's  in  the 
trunk?' 

■  "The  answer  was  easy, 
for  I  had  been  thinkin' 

about  it  as  I  crippled  over 
there.  'Mostly  my  wife's 
clothes,'  says  I,  tryin'  to  say 
'wife'  like  I'd  been  bom 
married.  'And  a  suit  o' 
mine.' 

some  o'  your 

wife's  clothes,'  savs  he. 

"He  had  me  there,  but  I 
didn't  show  it.  'They're 
mostly  some  new  ones  she's 
been  gettin',  and  I  ain't  ever 
seen  'em,'  says  I,  calm 
enou^  'I  identify  the  trunk 
by  a  new  gray-and-brown 
checked  suit,  with  the  label 
on  it  of  the  Artistic  Tailor 
Otmpany.'   And  I  named 
some  other  things. 
"He  opened  the  trunk  and  begun  to  dig. 
And  Lord,  how  I  begun  to  blush! — so  that  I 
was  ashamed  to  turn  to  look  at  the  two  men 
who  come  out  o'  the  othce  and  stood  behind 
me  lookin'  on. 


What  didnt  that  baggage- 
man dig  up!    White  things  with  knotted 
in'  what  he'd  think  was  his  duty  if  he  saw    blue  and  pink  ribbons  meanderin'  through 
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'em — fluffy  things — lacy  things:  all  kinds  o' 
strange  and  curious  things  that  no  mortal 
man  ever  learns  to  call  by  their  rir>t  names. 
I  was  never  so  embarrassed  in  my  life.  I 
kept  growin'  redder  and  redder,  till  I  begun 
to  notice  the  baggageman  wasn't  diggin'  up 
no  checked  suit,  which  made  me  worry  some. 
But  it  come  to  me  Carrie  had  put  my  clothes 
in  the  bottom  so  s  not  to  crush  her  things, 
and  I  quit  worryin*.  But  when  the  bag- 
gageman struck  bottom  he  looked  sk>wly 
around. 

"'No  gent's  clothes  in  this  trunk,'  says 
he. 

"Afterward  I  learned  that  Carrie,  barely 
havin'  room  in  the  trunk  for  her  own  things, 
had  packed  mine  in  th^suit  case.  But  just 
then  I  didn't  even  have  time  to  think  what 
had  become  of  'em,  for  all  at  once  I  was 
grabbed,  and  the 
next  second  I  was 
<tan(lin'  there  with  a 

pair  o' handcuffs  on.  . 

"I  whirled  around. 
There  was  the  two 
detectives  I'd  seen  on 
the  train.  I  pulled 
the  cuss-word  valve 
and  let  'cm  rip.  '  See 
here,'  I  yells,  'what 
the  h— 's  this  mean  ?' 

"  And  them  fellows 
answered,  just  like 
the  hero- sleuth  in 
•Tracked  Round  the 
World'  (vvcr  to  the 
Third  Avenue 
Theatre:  *It  means 
that  all's  up  with 
you.  Bill  Johnson!' 

-B-i-1-1  J-o-h-n- 
s-o-n?'  says  I,  flab- 
bergasted. 

"*Yes,  BUI  John- 
son,'  says  they  in 
their  triumi)hant, 
curtain-dro])  voice. 
*At  your  old  game 
again!' 

"  1  begun  to  under- 


'WHAT  I  nONK  WAS  TO  BIP  OFF  VY  SHOES  AND 
SHAKE  OUT  THE  UCE." 


they  says.  Lord,  they  was  stuck  up,  thenr 
detectives,  with  thinkin'  they'd  landed  a  king 

crook  I 

"I  was  on  the  jioint  o'tcUb'  them  further 
who  I  was,  and  tellin"  'em  good  and  hot.  but 
some  thoughts  shot  into  my  head  and  cio.scd 
me  up.  I  remembered  I  was  wearin'  the 
suit  I  had  on  for  the  llr-t  time,  and  there 
wasn't  a  scrap  o'  anything  about  it  to  prove 
who  I  was.  And  besides,  did  I  want  to  tell 
'em  who  I  was?  In  the  first  place  they 
wouldn't  believe  me:  and  later  the  story "d 
l^e  sure  to  get  to  New  York.  Did  I  want 
Avenue  A  to  know  I  was  so  rattled  on  my 
honeymoon  I  had  tipped  a  porter  with  a 
trunk  check,  and  then  got  run  in  on  the 
charge  o'  stealin'  my  own  trunk?  The 
Avenue  would  laugh  at  it  for  years — I'd 
never  live  it  down.   I  stood  there  snn  erin' 

cold  shivers  at  the 
idea. 

"  I  was  so  up  in  the 
air  1  didn't  know  at 
first  what  to  do.  If 
what  I  done  was  a 
fool  thing,  just  re- 
member I  was  on  my 
hon  eymoon.  I 
decided  to  go  with 
them  detectives;  that 
would  give  me  time 
to  think.  Besides, 
what  else  could  I  do  ? 
So  off  the  bridal  pro- 
cession started,  me 
between  tho>^  two, 
on  my  heels  and  the 
edges  o'  my  feet. 
When  we  got  to  the 
police  station,  I 
wrote  a  line  to  Carrie 
formal,  because  I 
didn't  want  these 
police  guys  to  know 
I  was  on  my  honey- 
moon— just  sayin'. '  I 
have  been  arrested; 
come  to  see  me  at 
once.'  I  was  afraid 
to  address  it  to  Mrs. 


stand.    I  stood  there  Uinkin'  and  gaspin'  Carl  Hoffman;  to  write  the ' Carl '  might  be 

— and  then  the  way  1  spit  profanity  u  a>  cer-  dangerous;  so  I  addressed  it '  Mrs.  Hoffman,' 

tainly  a  caution.  '  Johnson — nothin"!'  I  yells.  which  wouldn't  give  me  away,  since  there  are 

'Hotiman's  my  name!'   And  I  told  them  the  thousands  o'  liollmans.    The  desk  sergeant 

kind  o'  idiots  they  was,  which  it  ain't  neces-  had  it  carried  to  the  hotel,  six  blocks  away, 

Saiy  here  to  relate.  and  charged  me  only  three  dollars. 

"'You  can  tell  your  name  at  your  trial,'  "After  that  they  chucked  me  down  into 
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a  cell,  with  a  ceirfnt  carpet  and  a  broad,  "  I  whirled  about.  There  stood  a  dried- 
greasy  board  for  a  bed.  If  I  was  tellin'  you  up,  gray  little  woman,  in  a  black  dress  and 
this  the  way  such  things  is  wrote  in  books,  black  bonnet  and  carrj'in'  a  black  silk  bag. 
I'd  say  the  first  thing  I  done  was  to  drop  Mebbe  she  wasn't  really  much  more'n  sixty, 


down  on  that  board,  let  my  head  fall  into 
my  hands,  and  weep  the  hard-comin'  tears 
o'  manhood  over  bcin'  tore  away  from  my 
beautiful  bride  on 
my  weddin'  day. 
What  I  done  was 
to  rip  off  my  shoes 
and  shake  out  the 
rice. 

"I  nursed  my 
feet  awhile,  then 
stretched  out  on  the 
board.  I  saw  poor 
Carrie  sittin'  in  the 
hotel,  wonderin' 
what  had  become 
o'  me — then  I  saw 
her  as  my  note  was 
give  her  and  saw 
how  shocked  she 
was — and  then,  as 
time  went  on,  I 
wondered  why  she 
didn't  come.  More 
time  pa.sscd,  and  I 
begun  to  get  mad; 
a  nice  thing,  I 
thought,  to  desert 
your  husband  the 
very  first  day  he 
was  your  husband! 
I  kept  growin' 
madder  and  mad- 
der— but  no  Carrie; 
and  finally  I  went 
to  sleep. 

"That  night  I  dreamt  I  was  a  Mormon, 
and  had  ju.st  married  fourteen  new  wives, 
and  was  off  on  fourteen  separate  honey- 
moons all  at  the  same  time.  The  next  mom- 
in'  nothin'  had  still  been  heard  from  Carrie, 
and  I  tell  you  I  was  hot.  But  along  about 
ten  o'clock,  when  they  was  takin'  me  up  to 
the  court-room,  word  was  brought  that  she 
had  come.  They  pushed  me  in  a  room  and 
said  they'd  bring  her  there.  I  l(X)k  my 
stand  at  a  window  and  looked  out,  and  when 
I  heard  the  door  open  and  her  come  in,  I 
stood  mighty  stiff  and  didn't  even  look 
around.  Carrie  had  to  do  the  makin'  up,  and 
mighty  humble — you  bet!    So  I  just  waited. 

"'Well,  my  dear  sir,  what  do  you  want 
from  mc?'    The  voice  was  thin  and  sharp. 


■.*flvi' 


CARRIE  HAD  TO  DO  THE  MAKIN    UP,  AND  mOHTY 
HUMBLE — VOU  BET." 


but  she  looked  like  a  mummy  out  on  a  leave 
o'  absence  from  a  museum. 

"  My  lower  jaw  dropped  so  hard  it  almost 

broke  off,  and  I 
just  .stared.  Then 
I  got  hold  o'  my- 
self. *  Excuse  mc,'  I 
says,  very  dignified 
like,  'but  you  must 
'a'  made  a  mistake. 
I  sent  for  Mrs. 
Hoffman.' 

" '  No  mistake  at 
all,'  she  speaks  up. 
'I  am  Mrs.  Hoff- 
man.   See  ' 

"'No,  you  ain't!' 
I  cries  out  quick 
and  powerful. 

"'See,  there's 
your  note,'  she  goes 
right  on.  'I  was  a 
little  surpri.sed  at 
our  names  l>ein'  the 
same,  but  there's 
plenty  that  have  it.* 
"I  stared  at  the 
note  and  my  mind 
floundered  about. 
'It's  very  kind  o' 

you,  but  ' 

"'No  kindness,' 
she  interrupted,  in 
an  even,  business- 
like tone.  'As  you 
must  know,  since 
you  %vrote  mc,  I  am  often  called  upon  to 
help  those  whose  instincts  have  led  'em  far 
from  their  mother's  knees  into  the  broad 
and  glitlerin'  path  o'  sin.  So  I  have  come 
to  you  gladly,  as  a  duty.  If  I  can  be  of  aid 
in  savin'  a  wandcrin'  lamb,  it's  a  hap])iness 
on  earth  and  a  star  in  my  heavenly  diadem. 
I  can  see  from  your  looks  that  you've  lived  a 
hard  life,  but  since  you've  sent  for  me  I  judge 
that  you  must  'a'  rejx'nted.  Let  me  say  to 
you  that  it  ain't  never  too  late.  Let  me  say 
to  you  that  there's  more  joy  in  heaven  over 

one  sinner  that  ' 

"I  had  to  break  that  up.  'Hold  on!'  I 
called  out.  'I'm  much  obliged,  but  it's  an- 
other Mrs.  Hoffman  I  sent  for.' 

"  She  stiffened.    '  I  don't  understand  this,* 
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she  "^ays.  '  The  clerk  sent  the  letter  lo  me,  ■^ay- 
in'  1  was  the  only  Mrs.  Hoffman  in  the  hotel.' 

"I  just  stood  there  gapin'.  I  begun 
sluwly  to  understand.  I  remembered  now  I 
hadn't  repisfered,  and  I  guessed  that  as  it 
was  late  the  clerk  hud  kindly  decided  not  to 
bother  us;  and  so  they  haiui't  even  known 
Carrie's  name  And  the  things  I  had  been 
sayin'  about  her! 

"The  little  black  lady  was  halted  only  for 
a  minute.  She  fixed  her  steady,  missionary 
eye  on  me.  'But  even  if  I  ain't  the  woman 
you  exjx'cted,'  says  she,  '  mebbe  1  can  be  of 
service.  Perhaps  you  are  sorry  for  what 
you've  done.' 

"'1  am,'  I  says. 

"'And  you  intend  never  to  do  it  again?' 

"'Never!'  I  says. 

"'Then,*  says  she,  very  satisfied,  'nothin' 
more  is  needed.  Repentance  for  the  past, 
good  resolution  for  the  future— that's  all. 
Shall  wc  j<ray  •'' 

"1  balked  at  bein'  yanked  backward  into 
heaven  like  that.  I  don't  remember  how  I 
got  rid  o'  that  little  wnman,  but  I  did.  She 
was  mad,  and  I  heard  her  deschbin' m^  dis- 
position to  the  police.  But  I  didn't  mind;  I 
was  thinkin'  o'  poor  Carrie,  and  what  a  night 
she  must  'a'  had,  not  knowin'  where  I'd  dis- 
appeared to.  I 
called  for  more 
paper  and  sc  rib- 
bled  a  note  to 
her  explahtin' 
things;  and,  so's 
there  wouldn't 
be  another  mis- 
take, I  encbsed 
t  h  1  <  note  in  a 
letter  lo  the  ho- 
tel clerk,  askin* 
him  to  sre  that  it 
pot  to  the  woman 
m  room  number 
so-and^). 

"After  that  I 
was  pulled  into 
the  tDurt-room, 
Think  o'  me, 
Carl  liutTman, 

bein'  up  in  a  police  court — me  that  gets 
people  out  o'  polit  c  court  trouble  everyday 
o'  the  year!  Them  two  detectives  |>ushed 
me  up  before  the  desk,  behind  which  sat 
a  judge  with  the  regulation  look  o'  police- 
court  judges — a  cold,  bored,  far  away  look, 
like  a  statue  off  duty.    And  the  trial  begun. 


" '  MY  Tamnc  cbeckI  '  says  i. 


"Them  two  detectives  puffed  out  their 
chests  till  they  had  to  stand  away  back  from 
the  desk,  and  they  told  who  I  was  and  how 
they'd  caught  me  the  night  before  in  the 
(le|K)t  tryin'  my  reg'lar  game.  The  way 
they  told  the  tale,  it  certainly  did  look  black 
for  Carl  Hoffman.  The  bagg^man  had 
his  say,  and  ihrn  one  o'  the  cops  told  what 
that  she-reformer  had  said  about  me  (it 
seemed  she  was  some  kind  of  an  honorary 
sub-vice- president  o'  that  Women's  Prisoner 
Reform  Association);  accordin'  to  her  I  was 
plainly  a  hard  and  hopeless  cuss. 

"  The  judge  fixed  hb  weary  eyes  on  me. 
'Well,  what'vc  you  got  to  say  for  yourself, 
Johnson  ?'  says  he. 

"Now,  what  could  I  say?  I  was  neck- 
full  o'  profanity;  I  wanted  to  explain  to 
all  them  idiots  just  what  they  was.  But  I 
had  sense  enough  to  know  that  cuss-words 
wouldn't  help  none,  so  I  kept  'em  down. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  wasn't  quite  ready  to 
give  Avenue  A  the  laugh  on  me  forever  by 
tellin'  who  I  was  and  (rfferin'  to  send  to  New 
York  for  proof — and  I  was  all  the  less  ready 
to  tell  because  hangin'  around  the  desk  was 
a  couple  o'  reporters,  come  to  write  up  Bill 
Johnson.  I  decided  to  keep  shut  for  a 
while,  hopin'  that  Carrie  would  l>e  able  to 
'  help  me  some- 

how when  she 
turned  up  in  a 
few  minutes.  So 
all  I  told  the 
jud^e  was  that  a 
mistake  had 
been  made,  that 
I  was  not  Bill 
Johim>n,  and  as 
much  of  the  rest 
o'  the  facts  as  I 
safelv  couUl. 

•Held  for 
trial  in  $5}O0o 
bail,'  says  the 
judge. 

"They  pushed 
me  away  to 
make  riMim  for 
a  drunk,  and  set 
me  over  in  a  comer  to  wait  while  some  kind 
o'  pa|)ers  was  bein'  made  out.  All  the  while 
I  kept  my  eyes  on  the  court-room  door, 
watchin'  for  Carrie.  Pretty  s(M>n  a  letter  was 
handed  me;  it  ««s  from  the  hotel  clerk,  and 
it  said.  '  The  woman  you  wrote  about  has  left 
the  hotel,  Icavin'  no  word.' 


uiyui^cu  by  GoOglc 


The  Mayor's  Honeymoon 


"I  sat  there  like  a  jellyfish,  lookin'  at  that 
piece  o'  paper.  Here  was  I  married  only  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  hours,  and  in  that  time  I'd 
tippefl  a  porter  with  a  trunk  check,  had  got 
myself  arrested,  and  lost  my  wife.    Now,  I 


somethin'  must  be  wrong  wid  you,  boss,  yes 
suh,'  he  said.    *So  I  thought  I  bettah  fetch 
de  check  down  heah  and  see.'    And  he  be- 
gan to  brush  my  clothes  with  his  hands. 
"I  s'pose  your  heart  is  warmin'  to  that 


"'hello!     nELLo!     BACK  FROM  YOUR  HONEYMOON  ALREADY?'" 


leave  it  to  you,  friend — wasn't  that  a  dooce 
of  a  honeymoon  f* 

"Yes,  sir,  I  sat  there  just  like  a  jellyfish. 
For  a  time  there  wasn't  an  idea  in  me;  then 
I  begim  slowly  to  come  to,  and  I  saw  what 
an  awful  fix  I  was  in.  If  I  told  who  I  was 
and  got  clear,  I'd  be  an  eternal  joke  on  Ave- 
nue A;  if  I  didn't  tell  and  get  clear,  what'd 
l)ecome  o'  Carrie  ? 

"  I  decided  to  let  the  Avenue  laugh,  and 
was  just  on  the  point  o'  a.skin'  to  send  a  wire 
to  New  York  friend.s,  when  suddenly  there 
come  a  break  in  the  clouds.  It  was  a  darky 
walkin'  in  through  the  court-room  door — 
the  darky  that'd  carried  my  bag  the  day 
before  in  New  York.  I  never  saw  such  a 
good-lookin'  tiarky  before.  I  jumped  up 
so  quick  that  the  detectives  missed  my 
coat-tail  by  yards,  and  was  on  him. 

"'My  trunk  check!'  says  I. 

"'Yes,  suh,'  says  he,  and  the  next  second 
it  was  in  my  hand — number  437. 

"  Before  the  detectives  |)ullc(l  me  away  I 
managed  to  whisper  to  him  to  say  he'd  seen 
me  drop  it  and  hadn't  had  lime  to  give  it  to 
me.  He  told  me  that  the  arrest  o'  Big  Bill 
Johnson  for  trj'in'  to  claim  trunk  437  had 
been  telegraphed  to  the  New  York  baggage 
office,  and  he  had  heard  it.    'I  reckoned 


darky  because  o'  his  high,  self-sacrificin* 
Christianity?  Well,  mehln;  you'd  call  it 
Christianity,  but  I'd  say  that  darky  was  a 
wise  coon.  I'd  say  he  had  a  good,  reliable, 
long-distance  nose  for  tips,  and  he  smelt  a 
big  one  so  .strong  he  was  willin'  to  risk  a  bit 
on  it. 

"  Funny,  ain't  it,  how  luck'll  roll  you 
around  in  the  dirt  awhile,  then  all  at  once'U 
pick  you  up,  dust  you  off,  and  stand  you  on 
your  feet  ?  The  next  minute  things  cleared 
up  for  me  like  the  last  minute  o'  one  o'  them 
musical  comedies.  I  was  still  talkin'  to  the 
darky  when  in  come  an  ordinarj'  patrolman, 
stupid,  cross-eyed,  flop-eared,  lookin'  like 
he'd  been  picked  up  in  a  second-hand  store; 
and  he  was  towin'  along  a  big,  flashy  chap 
who'd  had  too  much  to  drink  by  a  lot.  Not 
to  harrow  your  feelin's  with  suspx;nse,  I'll 
say  right  off  that  the  big  chap  was  Bill 
Johnson  himself.  The  second-hand  cop  had 
picked  up  the  great  trunk  thief  over  on  the 
board-walk,  where  he'd  tried  to  steal  out  o' 
one  o'  them  roUin'-chairs  an  imitation- 
leather  bag  holdin'  an  old  lady's  knittin'. 

"Well,  with  me  havin'  my  trunk  check 
and  them  havin'  the  real  Bill  Johnson,  there 
was  nothin'  to  do  but  let  mc  go,  askin'  no 
questions,  which  was  done.    You  never  seen 
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such  sunken-chesierl  fellows  as  fluni  two  rail 
road  detectives  lookin'  over  at  that  dollar'n- 
a-quarter-a-day  cop  holdin'  on  to  Bill  John- 
son. I  got  my  roll  from  the  desk  sergeant, 
give  the  darkv  a  handful,  and  was  rushin' 
out  to  begin  to  hunt  u))  Carrie,  when  those 
reporters  grabbed  me.  '  See  here,*  they  says, 
*  you've  been  wronged.  We  want  to  vindi- 
cate you.   Tell  us  all  your  story.' 

"  You  know,  friend,  about  how  much  ap- 
pnnal  I  ^ivc  that  j)r()i>()siti(>n.  I  infnrmed 
that  pair  o'  innocents  that  noihin'  was  doin', 
and  walked  away.  What  did  they  do  but 
follow  me.  And  everywhere  I  went  them 
Mary's-little-lambs  mme  taggin'  after.  They 
made  me  sore.  So  I  turned  round  politely, 
said  I'd  reconsklered,  and  told  'em  my  story 
— makin'  it  up  as  I  went  alonp,  and  endin' 
by  sayin'  I  was  now  goin'  back  to  my  home 
in  Boston.  Gee,  but  it  was  a  story!  And 
they  took  it  all  in,  and  jwintcd  it,  too,  for 
afterward  1  saw  it. 

"At  the  hotel  they  couldn't  tell  me  any- 
thing about  Carrie.  She  didn't  know  any- 
body in  Atlantic  City,  so  I  decided  she  must 
V  gone  back  to  New  York.  If  she  had, 
then  the  story  was  out,  and  I  might  as  well 
go  home  and  face  the  muMc.  So  I  started, 
keepin'  a  hand  over  the  pocket  that  had  the 
new  trunk  check — and  I  tell  you  that  was  a 
long  and  wearin'  trip. 

"But  when  I  got  to  New  York,  there  in- 
the  train  shed,  standin'  beside  a  big  drcss- 
suit  case,  was  a  white,  scaied4ooi(in'  woman 
scannin'  our  crowd.  The  next  second  I  had 
her,  and  she  was  sobbin'  on  the  place  that 
was  made  for  women  to  sob  on.  I  led  her 
into  the  women's  waitin'-nxjm,  where  there 
wasn't  such  a  big  audience,  and  we  had  an 
experience  meetin'.  After  I'd  finished,  she 
lold  me  how  she'd  sat  in  the  hotel  waltin' 


and  waitin':  how  she'd  then  thought  o'  noti- 
fy in'  the  poUcc  that  I  was  missin',  but  was 
lUraid,  too,  for  fear  it  might  get  to  Avenue  A; 
and  then  how  she'd  come  to  New  York  to 
ask  the  advice  o'  her  brother,  but  after  gettin' 
there  .-he'ti  waited  around  the  station  to  see 
if  I  didn't  come  on  another  train. 

"By  the  time  she  vas  through,  I  wn  fcl- 
in'  cheery  again,  for  we'd  found  eacli  otiier 
and  nothin'  was  comin*  out.  'Well,  that 
wasn't  much  of  a  lionevmoon,  Carrie,'  I  says. 
'What  d'you  say — let's  have  another.' 

•••All  right,' says  Carrie. 

"There  was  a  train  back  to  Atlantic  City 
in  fifteen  minutes.  I  bought  two  round  trip 
tickets  and  had  just  come  up  to  Carrie  again, 
when  somebody  suddenly  swooped  down  out 
o'  the  atmosphere  and  begun  to  shake  our 
hands.  It  was  Herman  Schweitzer,  who  was 
one  o'  the  ushers  at  our  weddtn*. 

" '  Hello!  Hello!'  he  shouts  out,  shinin'  with 
joy.    'Back  from  your  hone\Tnoon  alreadv?* 

**I  caught  my  Im  ath  and  swallowed  hard, 
and  I  looked  at  Carrie.    'Yes,'  I  says, 

•"Had  a  good  time,  o'  course?' 

••'Great!'  I  says. 

•••See  here,*  says  he,  'rm  only  goin*  to 

Newark  and'll  be  right  back.  I'll  fetch  a 
crowd  over  to-night  to  welcome  you.  Good- 
by ;  got  to  nin  for  my  train.' 

"  I  watched  him  streakin'  down  the  plat- 
form; then  I  turned  to  Carrie. 

•"Carrie,'  says  I  slowly,  *I  reckon  we'd 
better  go  home.' 

'"I  reckon  we  had,'  says  she. 

"And  we  did.  And  that's  all.  Only  I 
want  to  say  to  you  again,  friend,  that  tbere*s 
nothin'  so  dangerous  as  a  honeymoon.  I 
wouldn't  go  through  another,  not  for  any- 
thing. No,  sir!  Unless  it  was  the  only  way 
I  could  get  Carrie.*' 


THE  THROUBLE 

By  ARTHUR  STRINGER 

OCH.  why  should  I  think  av  that  shiip  av  a  guri, 
Av  that  soft  little  whisp  av  a  thing? 
Och,  why  should  she  throuble  a  Inilln  k  like  me. 
Who's  thravcled  .and  taken  inc  llir.gi' 

Aroo,  and  a  ]>ea  i:>  a  mite  av  a  thing, 

Tho'  shut  in  your  shoe  and  'twiU  shmart! 

Bui  a  mite  av  a  j;url  wUl  throuble  ye  more 
When  site's  iigiU  on  the  tip  av  your  heart  { 


NEWPORT  THE  MALIGNED 

By  GOUVERNEUR  MORRIS 
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THE  ISLAND  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

OU  might  go  to  Newport  off 
and  on  for  twenty  years  with- 
out knowing  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  island  upon  which  it 
is  situated  or  the  name  of  that 
islapd.  Many  people  have  done 
just  this  thing.  And  if  society 
does  not  know  where  it  spendis 
Us  summers,  it  cannot  be  very 
interestii^  for  anybody  else  to 
know. 

Still,  an  article  in  a  magazine 
with  a  large  circulation  is  a 
serious  enterprise,  and  has  its  respon.sil)ilitics; 
and  it  occurred  to  me,  after  twenty  days  of 
three' weeks  had  passed,  that  if  I  rushed  into 
print  about  an  island  whose  name  I  did  not 
know,  I  should  be  playing  the  editors  of 
Everybody's  false,  and  their  public.  Old 
residents  were  ambuscaded  and  asked,  slu^ 
keepers  were  faced  with  the  piercing  ques- 
tion, a  policeman  was  tried  and  found  want- 
ing; likewise  a  retired  admiral.  And  either 
these  did  not  really  know,  or  they  were 
ashamed  to  say.  But  at  the  last  moment  a 
government  map  confessed  everything;  and 
I  learned  that  Newport  was  sitoailed  upon 
the  island  of  Rhode  Island. 

This  island  has  a  north-and-.soutli  length 
of  about  fourteen  miles,  and  a  main  breadth 
of  three  and  a  half  to  four.  It  has  an  iron- 
bound  coast,  broken  here  and  there  by  little 
crescent-shaped  beaches  of  fine  white  sand, 
is  lapped  along  its  whole  western  side  by 
safe  harbor  waters,  and  pounded  on  the 
east  and  south  by  the  sea.  So  no  wonder  it 
is  ashamed  of  its  name,  sitting  through 
eternity  l>ctween  a  Narragansett  and  an 
Atlantic,  like  a  Jones  between  a  Washington 
and  a  Napoleon. 

But  Ncw[M)rt  city  is  no  more  ashamed  of 
its  name  than  is  Providence;  for  the  latter 
was  the  first  free  city  in  the  world,  and  the 


former  was  the  second.  *  In  these  two  cities. 

years  lx;fore  it  was  allowed  anywhere  else,  a 
man  could  say  what  he  pleased  and  wor- 
ship his  own  God  in  his  own  way.  Roger 
Williams,  a  storm-beaten  Puritan,  out  of  his 
sweet  temper  and  common  sense,  discovered 
this  new  seed  of  life  and,  carrying  it  forth 
from  witch-ridden  Massachusetts  through 
the  wild  winter,  planted  it  at  the  head  of 
Narragansett  Bay,  to  grow  into  a  great  tree, 
so  great  that  it  now  shadows  the  whole  civil- 
ised  world. 

Sp<'aking  of  this  true  froc(iom,  under  which 
dilTercnt  races  and  ditlcrcut  religions  live 
side  by  side  without  prejudice,  you  cannot 
l>e  long  in  Newport  without  noticing  the 
larg^  number  of  prosperous,  wcU-dressed 
negroes,  descendants  of  slave  days  when 
most  of  Newport's  summer  residents  were 
from  the  South;  and  you  cannot  fail  to  hear 
mentioned  and  see  printed  the  name  Truro. 
Perry,  the  fighting  comrade,  and  Thuo,  the 
philanthropic  Jew,  have  more  often,  perhaps, 
than  any  two  others  written  their  names  upon 
Newport.  That  in  some  other  city  a  Jew 
has  deserved  honor  is  without  question,  but 
what  other  city  has  been  free  enou^  to 
bestow  it?  Truly  upon  Newport  the  shade 
of  Roger  Williams's  tree  is  still  very  deep 
and  very  refreshing. 

It  is  refreshing  and  deep  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Everybody  and  everything  has  a  fair 
chance.  If  the  richest  man  can  l>e  com- 
fortable in  Newport,  so  can  the  poorest.  For 
there  can  be  gotten  the  most  for  the  most 
money,  and  the  most  for  the  least.  Y(»u  ran 
rent  a  Une  house  and  grounds  on  Bcllevue 
Avenue  or  the  cliffs  for  ten  or  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  or,  if  you  don't  like  the  situation, 
you  can  rent  in  oUl  Newport  a  big,  old-fash- 
ioned, square  house,  with  two  acres  of  ground 
and  good  plumbing  and  big  trees,  for  five  hun- 
dred dollir^. 

It's  entirely  a  question  of  bow  you  want  to 
Uve  and  what  you  have  to  spend.  Tbeneces- 
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sities  of  summer  life,  lcnnl<,  golf,  swimming, 
and  food  and  a  roof,  are  as  cheaply  had  there 
as  anywhere,  and  of  rather  better  quality ;  the 
luxuries,  as  elsewhere,  cost  more  than  they  are 

worth. 

If  1  tiad  to  live  somewhere  year  in  and 
year  out,  all  the  year  round,  on  very  little 
money,  I  should  choose  New])ort  and  get  the 
most  for  that  money.  And  as  for  the  so- 
called  ''swim,"  those  who  are  in  it,  and  who 
ought  to  know,  will  tell  you  that  not  riches 
alone  can  get  you,  too,  in,  any  more  than  mere 
poverty  can  keep  you  out. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  bitter  talk  about  the 
exclusivencss  nf  Newport  society;  of  certain 
matrons  without  whose  sanction  it  may  not  be 
entered  at  all;  who  stamp  with  approval  or 
not.  I  know  that  these  ideas  arc  current 
wherever  people  discuss  other  people,  and  1 
faelkve  that  they  are  believed.  But  can  you 
picture  these  famous  matrons  who,  if  they  are 
bent  on  anything,  are  Ijent  on  having  a  good 
time,  sitting  about  l"ie  the  fates,  snipping  the 
threads  of  hopefu'  social  careers,  turning 
their  thumbs  up  or  down,  as  the  rase  may  be, 
or  stamping  with  approval And  if  you  can 
picture  them  thus,  can  you  possibly,  by  a 
further  stretch  nf  yoiir  wild  imagination, 
picture  anybody  paying  the  slightest  attention 
to  them? 

You  will  see  it  solemnly  and  decorously 
stated  that  in  social  matters  a  certain  lady's 
word  is  law.  Well,  it  may  be;  but  it  s  a  very 
poor  kind  of  law,  which  nobody  except  the 
lady's  hired  servants  will  keep  either  in  letter 
or  in  spirit. 

The  society  of  Newport  is  no  more  ex- 
rlusive  than  any  other  society.  It  isn't  a 
club  that  meets  to  elect  or  blackball.  It  is 
a  number  of  more  or  less  agreeable  people 
who  are  quite  ready  to  be  friendly  with  any 
number  of  other  more  or  less  agreeable  people, 
once  they  have  found  them  out,  and  liked 
them.  And  their  judgment  of  others  is  Inroad, 
on  the  whole,  rather  than  narrow. 

To  be  clean  and  neatly  dressed,  to  be  polite 
and  agreeable,  and  reasonably  honest,  and 
reasonaI>Iy  likalile,  are  the  kindly  and  simple 
qualities  that  admit  to  this  exclusive  society. 
But  one  would  not,  naturally,  armed  with  only 
these  qualities,  land  upon  iIk  long  wharf  and 
be  imnudiatcly  invited  to  dine  on  Jiellevue 
Avenue;  any  more  than  would  King  Jidward, 
traveling  incognito  and  landing  at  the  railroad 
--(ation  of  Oshkosh,  Ix;  invited  to  dine  by  the 
humblest  citizen  (so  exclusive  is  Oshkosh), 
unless  the  humblest  citizen  happened  to  be 


a  Inincn  steerer  with  an  eye  to  England's 
watch  and  chain  or  India's  scarf-pin. 

II 

THE  READING-HOOM 

Newport  from  the  harbor,  as  ymi  arrive, 
looks  like  any  of  half  a  dozen  New  England 
seaports:  like  New  Bedford  or  Portland — ^a 
little  hillside  city  of  weather  gray  and  snow- 
white  buildings,  with  great  elms  standing 
among  them  aiid  rising  above  them,  and 
many  grac^ul  white  steeples  with  gilt  wea- 
ther-vanes. There  are  the  usual  far-ofT  hints 
of  fortifications,  old  and  new,  and  here 
and  there  you  see  the  flag;  not  the  Foitfth- 
of  July  Hag  f)rinted  on  cambric  that  you 
leave  out  all  night  in  the  rain,  but  the 
real  flag  that  rises  and  sets  with  the  sun  and 
tlie  thunder  of  cannon,  and  that,  whenever 
and  wherever  you  see  it,  speaks  to  your  heart 
with  the  voice  of  trumpets. 

So  in  a  general  way  New  Bedf(»d  looks, 
and  Portland;  l)ut  two  notes  of  impression 
are  peculiar  to  Newport  at  arrival:  the  num- 
ber of  Reaming  yachts  anchored  among  the 
usual  weather-lx'atcn  shii>pinp,  many  with 
world-famous  names  gilded  across  their 
stems;  and  on  the  broken-down  wharf  the 
number  of  gleaming  automobiles  among  the 
dingy  public  conveyances.  There  is  a  rush  of 
|X!oplc  to  one  side  of  the  steamer  to  look  at  the 
fastest  schooner  in  the  world,  or  to  the  other 
where  some  one  is  pointing  out  the  most  expen- 
sive automobile  that  has  ever  been  imported. 

These  two  interesting  machines,  together 
with  an  old,  tumble  down  hack,  driven  by  a 
smiling  negro,  arc  to  give  you,  perhaps,  a  first 
impression  of  Newport  democracy;  for,  hav- 
ing landed,  three  of  your  fellow  passengers 
are  rowed  out  to  the  fa-iest  srhnoner  in  a  tiny 
dinghy  bearing  her  name;  Iwu  arc  haled  into 
the  most  expensive  automobile  and  whirl 
away  with  joking  and  laughter;  and  another, 
a  gentleman  worth  forty  or  fifty  millions, 
whose  name  you  know  just  as  well  as  I  do, 
drives  a  hard-and-fast  bargain  with  the  driver 
of  the  tumble-down  hac  k.  This  gentleman 
has  several  automobiles  of  his  own,  but  he 
likes  to  take  a  hack;  it  goes  quite  fast  enough, 
its  ( lut(  h  doesn't  get  out  of  order,  he  is  on  a 
comfortable  footing  with  the  driver.  And, 
besides,  no  one  in  Newport  is  going  to  de- 
spise him  for  doing  what  he  plea.ses. 

A  short  drive  through  crooked,  sharply 
upgraded  streets,  lined  with  homes  of  an 
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»>ld,  generous,  and  shapely  pattern,  with 
sidewalks  not  wide  enough  for  two  to  go 
ahrcast,  past  well-kept  little  garden-plots, 
bright  tlowers  that  no<l  over  very  <liiigy  or 
very  well  groomed  fences,  past  dixtrs  of 
charming  colonial  suggestion,  with  brass 
knobs  and  knockers — brings  you  to  the 
very  centerof  Newport, the  Reading-R(K>m. 

This  is  a  large,  old-fashioned  white 
house,  of  no  jieriod,  shafled  by  tall  trees 
and  the  roofs  of  broad  verandas.  It  is 
the  great  point  of  assemblage  and  de- 
parture; a  very  old-fashioned  club,  very 
simply  and  comfortably  furni^hed,  very 
quietly  and  ably  managed.  Its  cu>toms 
never  change;  nor  is  it  touched  l)y  the 
newest  thing  in  fashion,  or  the  newest 
make  for  lu.xury. 

And  this,  in  a  j)lace  where  the  lH»redt)m 
of  great  wealth  is  sup]M)sed  to  make  of  life 
a  race  for  the  ncwe>t  jH)ssil)le  sen.salion, 
is  tlie  more  surprising  when  you  consider 
the  meml>ership  list  of  the  Reading-R<K>m 
and  realize  that,  in  the  face  (»f  its  aggre- 
gated fortunes,  a  million  dollars  would 
look  like  a  |K*nny  in  a  blind  man's  cup. 
The  men  who  have  made  Newport  a 
garden  sihU,  who  have  assemliled  u|»on 
one  small  island  the  l>est  of  Italy,  I-'rance, 
I"2ngland,  and  America,  who  never  suffer 
an  automol)ile  or  a  yacht  or  a  system  of 
plumbing  to  grow  old  in  their  service, 
cling  with  a  kind  of  religious  fer\()r  to 
their sim|)le, old-fashioned  Reading-Ro<tm 
— its  plain  old  easy  chairs  and  its  plain 
oUI  ways. 

In  particular,  the  older  gentlemen  are 
fond  of  the  Reading-Koom:  its  (|uiet 
card-tables,  its  piles  of  jK-riiKlicals,  and 
its  pleasant  little  bar.  Tlie  younger  gen- 
erations alTei  t  the  Casino  bar,  where  th^» 
drinks  are  servetl  in  larger  glasses.  An 
hour  l>efore  lunch  or  dinner  the  older 
gentlemen,  for  the  most  part  so  very 
well  groomed  and  smartly  dre>sed,  lx*gin 
to  arrive  at  the  Reading-Room.  Some 
come  behind  horses,  some  in  high- 
powered  automobiles,  some  on  fool;  but 
most  of  them  come  singly  in  little  elec- 
tric runabouts,  hired  by  the  month,  which 
they  drive  themselves  at  the  rate  of  about 
six  miles  an  hour.  These  little  vehicles 
are  left  in  a  kind  of  courtyard  at  the 
back  of  the  Rea<!ing-R(H)m,  protected 
from  the  elements  by  an  old  shed.  And 
as  they  wait  for  their  masters  they  have 
al)out  them  a  Icwtk  of  pleasant  idleness 
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and  good  manners,  'i'hough  modem  and 
up-to-date  machines,  they  seem  to  Iwlong  to 
the  old  sihool  of  things,  slow-moving  and 
noiseless.  While  thev  wait  thev  face  a  border 
of  mint,  from  which  now  and  then  a  har- 
kce|K.'r  makes  careful  selections  with  a  pair 
of  bright  scissors. 

The  older  gentlemen  are  a  pleasant  and 
balancing  element  in  Ne\v{x>rt  life.  They 
have  found  their  level,  and  know  just  where 
they  stand:  one  on  the  heights  of  wealth,  the 
ne.vt  in  the  valleys.  They  know  just  what  is 
expected  of  them,  and  just  what  to  expect 
from  others.  And  whether  their  lives  have 
been  wise  or  worthless,  they  have  about  them, 
for  the  most  part,  a  dignified  and  pleasant 
way,  a  great  readiness  to  be  kind  and  to  Ik' 
amu.scd.  You  will  see  among  them  an  a.ssort- 
ment  of  picturesque  old  beaux,  dressed  with 
overwhelming  smartness  in  the  fashions  of 
fifteen  years  ago;  and  a  few  of  these  are  as  apt 
as  not  to  begin  an  anecdote  in  pure  English 


and  finisli  it  in  pure  French.  You  cannot 
help  feeling  that  you  have  fallen  among  dis- 
tinguished people;  the  neatness  of  the  indi- 
vidual, his  well-bred  voice,  well-chosen  terms, 
and  general  politeness  are  enough  to  make 
you  feel  so;  but  these  things  backed  by  names 
that,  for  Ix-tler  or  worse,  you  have  heard 
spoken  all  your  life,  tend,  I  suppose,  to  round 
out  the  feeling  and  make  it  complete. 

There  is,  tt>o,  a  something  finely  ix)sitive 
alx)ut  the  older  gentlemen  in  their  Reading- 
Room.  They  have  passed  the  leading  age, 
and  arc  fi.xed  in  their  habits.  They  are  closed 
to  jKTsuasion.  A  few  of  them  drink  pretty 
hard,  a  few  of  them  play  pretty  high;  and 
these  will  not  change,  any  more  than  those 
who  do  not  drink  at  all  will  change,  or  those 
who  like  a  quiet  rubber,  carefully  and  slowly 
played  for  penny  jwints.  One  habit  they 
have  in  common,  those  who  have  lx?cn  models 
of  propriety  and  those  who  haven't — a  l)iping 
of  the  eye  and  a  mi.schicvously  knowing  ex- 
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pression  when  the  conversation  hits  upon 
women  for  its  topic.  But  this  is  so  among 
older  gentlemen  the  world  over,  and  always 
was.  Did  not  Homer's  old  gentlemen  nudge 
one  another  in  the  ribs  when  Helen  of  Troy 
passed  hy? 

ni 

THK  CASINO 

The  Ca.sino,  celebrated  for  so  many  years 
as  the  scene  of  the  .\utional  I>awn  Tennis 
championships  and  other  brilliant  s|k'i  tai  les, 
is  another  great  j)oint  of  meeting  and  de- 
parture. It  is  only  a  short  walk  from  the 
Reading-Room,  past  Trur<»  Park,  which  con- 
tains the  famous  stone  tower  where  the  skele- 
ton in  armor  is  sup[K)scd  to  have  lived  Ijcforc 
he  went  into  the  forest  drear  and  fell  up<»n  his 
s|K'ar,  and  ftmnd  death  exceedingly  gratify- 
ing. In  life  he  was  a  Norseman  bold,  and  of 
:»  very  inventive  turn,  it  seems,  for  he  sup])l!ed 
his  pretty  lower  with  a  lireplace  of  a  kind  that 
nobodv  el>e  used  till  several  hundred  vears 
later;  and  I'm  afraid  he  was  a  Norseman  of 
Kngli>h  (lexent,  with  a  name  that  belonged 
sub>e(|uenlly  to  a  notable  trail«)r,  and  that  he 
iiuilt  his  little  tower  to  grind  meal  in.  Any- 
way, it's  one  of  the  l)e>t-l(M)king  and  oldest 
antif|ues  in  .\merica,  and  it's  shaded  i>y  won- 
derful ol<l  trees  that  aren't  half  so  old  as  it  is. 

The  entrance  to  the  Casino  is  a  big  arch- 


way that  opens  between  shops,  and  leads  you 
abruptly  from  an  ordinary  American  street 
s<ene  to  an  oval  of  green  turf,  Ixumdcd  on 
three  sides  by  the  vine-covered  walls  of  the 
Casino  Club,  and  on  the  fourth,  that  which  is 
opposite  as  you  enter,  by  a  long  crescent  per- 
gola, covered  with  vines  and  raised  a  few 
ste|)s  from  the  general  level.  An«»ther  arch- 
way at  one  end  of  this  jK-rgola  brijjgs  you  to  a 
great  level  space  i)f  lovely  green  turf;  it  is  so 
big  that  the  tlozen  tennis  courts  marked  u[)on 
it  in  white  look  very  small,  and  it  is  so  level 
that  it  d<K"sn't  matter  in  what  part  of  it  the 
courts  are  laid.  Indeed,  as  the  turf  iK'comes 
worse,  their  positions  arc  radically  changed 
from  time  to  time,  new  turf  taking  the  wear 
and  tear,  and  the  fK)undings  and  the  slippings 
and  the  heavy  falls,  while  the  worn  turf  is 
given  a  needed  rest  and  all  the  first  aid  to  the 
injured:  scedings,  manurings,  and  rollings. 
This  stretch  of  turf  has  Ix'en  a  good  part  of 
the  life-work  of  a  man  whose  hair  is  now 
turning  from  gray  to  white,  but  who  still, 
armed  only  with  an  empty  soda-ljottle,  can 
play  a  Utter  game  of  lawn  tennis  than  you 
ami  I  can,  using  regidation  bats.  Ves,  even 
if  we  practised  for  six  weeks,  and  drank  am- 
monia during  the  match. 

(Jn  these  courts  the  national  championship 
is  (I  was  going  to  say  contested,  but  I  won't  1 
decided  every  .August.  The  same  old  um|)ire 
sits  in  the  same  old  step-ladder  chair  and  calls 
the  score  15-40  when  it  is  40-15.    There  is 
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the  same  number  of  promising  player-  u  li>> 
have  developed  one  strong  point  and  no  more 
(and  never  will  develop  any  moret;  there  is 
the  same*Ufisfx>rtsmanUke  dropping  out  at  the 
last  moment  of  really  g<X)d  players;  the  same 
old  disap[K)intments;  the  man  of  champion 
caliber  who  turns  petulant,  and  is  put  out  by 
the  man  of  n<>  1  .iHIkt  ;it  all,  t  ti  .  ru  .  Sf\  it'> 
tuA  quite  the  same;  it  used  to  be  lx:llcr.  Mr. 
Lamed,  who  won  last  year,  will  tell  you  so  if 
you  ask  him;  and  he  ought  to  know,  l>ccaiisc 
he'>  pla\'cd  a  higher  average  of  Unvn  tciKii-  for 
a  greater  number  of  years  than  any  man  in  the 
worid.  And  this  year  he  is  playing  Ixiter 
and  more  reliably  than  he  ever  played  be- 
fore. 

The  other  great  annual  event,  with  the 

Ca-ino  and  the  whole  of  society  for  a  back- 
ground, is  the  horse  show.  Thi>  lasts  three 
days,  and  so  does  the  equinoctial  storm  during 
which  it  takes  place.  It  is  a  sorn*  business. 
In  the  first  place,  a  Im  t  ly  m  al  of  green  turf  is 
beaten  into  whipiwd  mud  l)eiore  your  eyes. 
Thus  the  lover  of  nature  is  slapped  in  the 
face;  and  then,  as  at  all  hor-e  shows,  the  lover 
of  horses.  The  blue  ribbon  goes  to  a  silly  foul 
of  a  hone  that  steps  too  high  for  tus  own  good, 
ai^  the  red  riblxm  goes  to  a  horse  that  i> 
worth  two  of  him.  !nil  docs  not  make  quite 
su<  h  a  i'odI  (if  himseii  ;  but  the  yellow  ribbon 
is  bestow  ed  with  justice:  it  is  awarded  to  the 
only  other  horse  in  the  contest.  .A  frlancc  at 
the  program  now  informs  you  that  the  three 
lutrses  uiat  have  just  taken  ribbons,  and  are 
the  only  tlu^ee  entries  in  this  particular  class, 
all  belong  to  the  same  rich  man.  \e.\t  event, 
three  very  expenave  horses,  all  lx.longing  to 
anothervecy  rich  man.  And  among  them  the 
ril>l>f>ns  .are  di'^tributed  amid  1  la|>f>inj»  of 
hands.  Next  event,  four  horses,  two  belong- 
ing to  each  of  the  aforementioned  rich  men. 
First  R.  NT.  rci  civ(  >  blue  ribl)on,  second 
R.  M.  receives  red  and  yellow.  In  the  next 
event  the  entries  are  from  the  stables  of  the 
same  gentlemen,  two  fr  >m  each;  but  the  de- 
cisions are  revenrd,  the  blue  riblx>n  goirig 
this  time  to  the  second  R.  M.,  and  the  red  and 
yellow  to  the  first.  At  the  end  of  the  equi- 
noctial storm,  it  is  fouiui  riiat  the  m'v  t  nf  tlie 
ribbons  have,  been  impartially  divided  Ije- 
tween  the  two  R.  M.  Both  are  delighted, 
naturally,  with  the  good  showing  made  by 
their  ^Mcs,  and  subscrilxj  heavily  toward  the 
next  show.  There  is  more  truth  than  fiction 
In  this. 

However,  \"ewy>ort  recovers  fmm  this  an- 
nual day  mare;  the  rain  holds  up;  out  jwps 


the  sun;  Mr.  Petit  »  myrmidons  begin  to  le- 
sod  the  tramf)led  ring  for  next  year*.s  tennis; 
and  society  comes  to  its  senses.  And  gentle- 
men who  have  been  rained  on  cruel,  and  have 
caught  colds,  stand  five  dt » ]>  iK-fore  the  bar  of 
the  Casino  Club  and  take  something  for  it. 
But  some  have  had  the  good  sense  to  remun 
in  thi;  rani  rooms  during  the  t  iitire  function, 
ap|»iying  the  leads,  finesses,  and  inferences  of 
Messrs.  Elwelt  and  Foster.  Not  that  one 
holds  card  play  to  Ije  altogether  sensible,  but 
that  one  holds  horse  shows  to  be  altogether 
the  opp<jsite. 

IV 

RETICENT  HOUSES 

CvNK  s  declare  that  the  most  interesting 
pages  of  magazines  are  those  containing  the 
advertisements.  Editors  agree  with  these 
eynics;  but  authors  don't.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  exception,  namely,  the  Country 
Ufe  that  is  published  in  Enj^and.  Of  thk 
the  many,  many  ))a<,'es  of  liousfs,  tastU>s. 
and  hunting-Icxigcs,  with  pictures,  lor  rent 
or  sale,  at  prices  to  make  us  high-priced 
.Americans  water  at  the  mouth,  are  simply 
fa-scinating..  Residential  New|)ort  like  a 
numlx'r  of  these  pages  come  lu  lilt — esj* 
cially  newer  New|xjrt.  Like  the  advertise- 
ments in  Country  Liji'.  for  one  hcnist-  in  bad 
taste,  there  are  ten  with  which  no  one  but  a 
quibbler  could  find  fault. 

There  i>  .1  gcKxl  place  for  ever)"b<xly  in  this 
world,  including  tlie  variou.sly  afflicted:  the 
deaf  can  have  seats  at  the  opera  and  talk  to 
their  heart's  content ;  the  blind  can  attend  the 
b.illet  and  listen  to  the  mu^ii^.  But  the  man 
with  s«jund  eyes  sliouid  inhabit  Newport.  If 
there  is  no  pleasure  for  him  in  the  great 
-jiarr-,  f  hanp;es,  and  t  olorinj^  of  the  sky  and 
the  cxrean,  he  should  hnd  joy  in  looking  his 
fill  upon  this  great  house  or  that;  if  not,  let 
him  deny,  if  he  c  an,  that  the  planting  of  hy- 
drani^eas  in  great  mas.scs  is  a  .scheme  bor- 
rowed directly  from  the  Garden  of  Kden. 

The  hydrangea,  so  usually  seen  in  miser- 
able, scrawny,  and  trensrire<!  isolation,  i*^  the 
keynote  of  Newjx)rt  gardening.  1  lie  place 
and  the  plant  seem  to  be  madly  in  love  with 
each  oIIkt.  M'o  one  great  head  of  bluish  blos- 
s<jms  that  it  l>cars  elsewhere,  the  slu'ub  here 
nobly  flourishes  a  dozen ;  it  clothes  itself  with 
them  from  head  to  foot;  now  and  then  you 
will  see  it  in  such  splendid,  ordered  ma.ss  and 
riot  that  it  docs  not  acem  small  and  iusignifi- 
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t  :tiit  even  again >t  the  ocean  itself  that  rolls  in 
bluer  splendor  Ijeyond. 
Of  necessity,  the  grounds  about  the  Sew- 

jxirt  h('/u-r<arp  -mall  —  n  few  ;u  re-  at  the  nio-f. 
And  people  arc  prone  to  ^neer  and  say  how 
ridiculous  to  build  a  million-dollar  palace  on  a 
two  acre  lot.  Now  you  will  see  just  this  sort 
of  ihint:  in  the  towns  iiibaliitrd  i>v  the  iiCdple 
who  make  llie  remark,  l>ul  }*<u  will  >ce  pre- 
cious little  of  it  in  Newport.  A  hig  house  on  a 
small  lot  gives  an  im])rt  ~-ioit  <<i  i  heap  pub- 
licity and  a  desire  to  show  oil,  and  is  a  well- 
known  and  ridiculous  sight  in  many  partK  of 
this  immature  Union;  but  not  in  Newjjort. 

I  can  name  but  one  example  o(  it  there: 
that  is  a  brie  k  structure  with  battlements  and 
towers,  about  as  big  as  Windsor  C'a>tle.  It 
covers  cverv  iiii  h  of  it-^  own  pr'HiinU.  lia>  nn 
vegetation  alM)ut  it  or  on  it,  and  is  a  jHTlet  liy 
dreadftil  perpetration — but  even  that  moun- 
tain of  brick,  suffering  from  n("glr(  t  ami 
mumps,  has  tu  recommend  it  to  the  eye  the 
splendor  of  transcendent  size;  indeed,  in  a 
half-light,  when  the  -whitish  smears  on  the 
brick,  and  the  mlrl.  <  urtainlc-<  window-  :irf 
not  tcKj  mui-h  ia  cvitlcuce,  and  while  you  are 
Still  lalx^ring  vmder  the  delusion  that  it  is  a 
state  n-ylnm  for  the  (  ritninally  insane,  and 
not  a  house,  you  admire  the  mighty  mas.<« 
of  it  upon  its  foundation  of  undulating  rock 
against  its  noble  background  of  sea  and  sky. 
But  this  shameless,  naked,  and  monstrous 
house  .seems  to  have  frightened  all  the  other 
houses  into  secret  retreats.  Some  of  the  little 
two  arre  places  are  s<i  artfully  planted  and  ar- 
ranged, with  hedges  and  leafy  i)erspcctive». 
that  they  have  about  them  an  effect  of  great 
English  parks;  and  of  the  house  that  you  have 
been  told  to  regard  as  ostentatiously  and 
brazenly  exposed,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  more 
than  a  glimpse  of  chimneys,  a  flashing  detail 
of  |>«ir»icf>e';,  or  among  the  greenest  of  trees 
a  smear  oi  reel  root. 

The  well-bred  American  who  is  also  rich  is 
a  retiring  animal  by  nature:  irritatingly  so,  if 
he  ha»  employed  a  high  order  of  talent  to 
design  his  house.  I  was  very  eager  to  see  more 
of  some  of  the  houses  who>e  owners'  names, 
even.  T  did  not  know;  and  often  I  rrejit  in 
at  sitie  gales  like  a  poai,  her,  and  zigzagged 
among  trees  and  shn)l>s,  and  across  little 
emerald  bowls  of  lawn,  fearinf:  r\])<i-ure  and 
expulsion,  if  not  actual  arrest,  >o  that  1  could 
look  my  fill.  Usually  I  wanted  to  steal  every- 
thing I  sart",  from  the  house  to  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  the  '^un-dial  in  the  family  garden. 
But  1  held  my  immoral  tendencies  in  a  strong 


grip,  and  came  away  the  richer  mily  by  so 
many  lovely  visions  that  were  not  meant  for 
me.  Sometimes,  with  thumping  heart,  I  en- 
countered a  f(»rbidding  looking  g.irdener.upon 
whose  mercies  1  threw  myself,  and  who.  when 
I  told  him  that  I  had  net'er  seen  such  g<Mjd 
|)lanting,  .so  many  lovely  trees,  ilean  of  the 
least  «lead  twig.  alw,iv>  iM-anied  and  to«)k  me 
in  tow  dee|>er  int<j  ihe  umbrageou>  and  sun- 
dappled  secrets  of  the  two  acres.  And  some- 
times actnalK  refused  m<»nrv. 

It  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  houses  of  Belle- 
vue  Avenue  and  its  vicinity  that  are  so  allur- 
ingly hidden  away.  Hedges,  or  >tone  walls 
or  brick,  velvety  green  with  amjK'lopsis  and 
English  ivy,  btmnd  the  little  pro|)erties,  and 
alxtve  them  the  heavy  tops  of  elms  and  oaks 
and  I K'crhe*^  -  free-^  that  have  not  just  been 
stuck  into  holes  and  left  lo  shift  for  them- 
selves, but  have  received  the  care  of  deli- 
I  ate  jtlant-  in  garden-:  pnitertimi  ag.\inst 
winter  .storms,  sc  ientilic  pruning  of  dead  wood 
and  water-sprouts,  spraying  against  insects 
and  disease,  and  at  least  oiu  gocni,  honest, 
-<liiare  meal  a  year.  .\nd  all  the  newer 
houses  that  lM.*gin  where  iiellcvuc  .Vvtuue 
ends,  and  follow  for  miles  the  bold  curves  of 
the  (H  tan  drive,  are  ra|»idly  gt>ing  into  the 
.same  kind  of  exquisite  retirement,  in  a  few 
years  the  casual  visitor  to  Newport  will  see 
nothing  of  its  |>alaces,  .save  a  hint  here  and 
there,  far  away  among  trees. 

Even  those  houses  that  have  between  them 
and  the  (Ke.m  a  walk  .il\\a\-  opti,  to  the 
])ul)lic  arc  fighting  the  w  inu  r  w  iiuis  and  the 
iMirren  soil.  The.se,  loo,  are  inching  out  of 
sight  behind  the  new  leaves  of  successive 
-prings  Certain  owners,  not  t  ontent  t»i  wait 
upon  mulching,  manure,  and  the  >ea.sons, 
have,  to  l)e  the  sooner  private,  counter-sunk 
the  shore  path,  where  it  cxos.ses  their  land, 
>o  that  even  from  their  upiH*r  windows  they 
cannot  see  those  who  go  strolling  along  in  it, 
nor  be  seen  by  them.  This  is  a  fair  arrange- 
ment. The  shore  path,  or  clilT  walk,  or 
whatever  it  is  called,  represents  tlie  vested 
right  of  the  humblest  citizen  of  Newport 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  was  not  intended 
to  carry  with  it  the  privilege  of  uewing 
Mrs.  .\dam  Smith  at  her  liair  i  urling,  nor 
the  first  cha.ste  salute  to  pass  Ix-tween  Miss 
I".i;f>horina  Smith  and  Cnimt  Ni|)punwnrms!:i 
in  the  billiard-roora.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Smiths,  who  bought  the  pru[>erty  not  be- 
cause of  the  1 1  i iT  w  .dk.  but  in  spite  of  it,  do  not 
lose  one  bucketful  of  the  ocean  view  that  alone 
inspired  them  to  buy. 
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If  the  ^n  at  houses  keep  their  secrets  in  the 
broaii  and  pleasant  Vv^hi  of  day,  hv  moonlight 
or  starlight  ihey  exist  only  as  ghosts  and 
phantoms.  I  have  tucked  away,  for  constant 
and  delightful  reference,  the  mcmnrv  cf  elid- 
ing about  Newport  by  moonlight,  slowly,  in  a 
car  that  moved  without  nohe.  Newprnt  had 
dined,  and  was  talking  and  sipping  liquors, 
and  playing  the  last  rublxT  of  bridge,  l)efore 
going  to  a  certain  dance.  The  streets  were 
deserted;  there  was  no  sound;  and,  although 
there  wa>  a  rare  salt  freshness  fnmi  the  orcan, 
no  breeze  was  stirring.  There  had  been  rain 
in  the  morning;  and  whatever  grew  sweet  in 
the  gardens  mingled  its  sweetness  with  the  deli- 
cious ocean  air.  We  passed  the  house  where 
the  dance  was  to  Ix' — a  path  <»f  red  velvet  from 
the  street  and  up  the  front  steps  and  in 
throni^h  the  open  door:  a  Ivttu  nf  a  preat  hall 
beyond  brightly  lighted;  and  ujM^n  the  step> 
of  the  house  and  just  within,  many  footmen 
in  livery,  motionless  and  silent.  .MI  this  we 
caught  upon  the  instant  and  between  the  trees. 

I  rememl>er,  too.  how  we  came  suddenly 
upon  a  thirty-foot  gate  wf  wrought  iron,  and 
far  away  at  the  end  of  a  Ion!?  vista  a  shadowy 
and  vast  Tudor  gable,  having  in  it?  midst 
a  great,  intricate  rose-window  of  carved 
stone,  palely  lighterl :  and  attain,  a^  -uddenlv 
come  and  as  suddenly  gone,  a  path  that  ran 
silver  between  clip[)ed  box  and  evergreens, 
'  and  was  continue<l  onward  across  the  whole 
ocean  by  the  silver  path  of  the  mwn  And 
now  we  glided  itito  a  s|K)t  whose  every  atom 
of  air  smelled  heavily  and  deliciousjy  of 
honeysuckle,  anrl  oTtt  of  that  into  a  breath 
of  nxsta..  And  again,  just  when  I  wa*  sure 
that  the  whole  thing  was  a  phantom,  and  that 
tln  re  was  nothing  real  in  the  world  but  ghost> 
and  illusions  and  heavenly  odors,  a  live  Greek 
god  looked  me  suddenly  in  the  face  from 
among  beech  leaves,  and  I  heard  a  ^larrow 
twitter  in  the  ivy  upon  a  wall. 

V 

bailey's  beach 

Bailey's  Beach,  where  Mniety  swims, 
dives,  palavers,  and  rides  (he  >urf  in  canoes, 
is  cre.sccnt-sha|)ed  and  white,  too  white  for 
the  eyes'  comfort,  and  t<w»  crescent-shaped 
for  the  seaweed  that  drifts  into  it  to  drift  out. 
For  fifty  or  sixty  feet  the  water  is  a  kind  of 
thick  gruel:  seaweed,  floating  sand,  and  sea- 
water;  bill  Iicyond  it  is  clear,  lively,  and 
swimmable.   Long,  low  bath-houses,  not  so 


ui^ightly  as  is  usual,  shut  off  from  the  public 
any  near-by  vicNv  "t"  ffv  l.;ttluT-.  and  n|)o:i  the 
doors  of  many  oi  the  dres>iiiu  rooms  are 
printed  names  of  at  least  ne\v  |>aper  fame. 

I  had  e.xpet  ted  to  ihid  the  bathinir^uit  a 
great  levcier.  But  fashion  is  artful.  The 
smart  women  managed  to  look  stnart  still,  and 
the  dowdy^— dowdy.  And  certain  men  of 
newspa|)er  fame,  whom  one  had  always  sup- 
posed to  be  limp,  u.sele.ss  siulTs,  turned  out  to 
be  cleanly  built,  powerful  specimens,  who 
^wam  like  dolphins.  A  foreigner  or  two  gave 
the  conventional  comic  touch  tu  the  picture; 
but  one's  own  countrymen,  espe<  i.iUy  of  the 
younger  generation,  it  is  |>leasant  to  see,  are 
lietter  mn-t  led  than  Greek  statue-^,  if  not  so 
gracefully,  and  liavc  serviceable  and  ex[>res- 
sive,  if  not  vapidly  handsome,  faces. 

If  the  sand  were  not  so  white  and  i^larv.  I 
can  think  of  nothing  pleasanter  than  to  put 
on  a  borrowed  bathing-suit  and  sit  in  the  sun 
(the  water  is  too  cold  for  anybody  but  the 
hardy  rich),  and  observe  the  bathers  and  the 
bathing  at  Bailey's  Beach.  One  could  stand 
the  cold  water  long  enougli  to  t;i  t  wt  i,  and 
then  one  could  sit  and  dry  >.dtily  and  drowse, 
and  dig  idly  with  lil^jcrated  toes.  Many 
truths  come  home  to  one  thus  engi^oed:  the 
baleful  influence  of  the  -ho<-  u[ion  the  male 
foot;  the  fact  that  the  colors  uf  expensive 
socks  are*not  always  fast;  the  resemblance 
between  the  cUstinguished  foreigner,  xs  he 
runs  and  skips  and  festively  sports,  and  the 
sandpiper  turned  loose  on  a  good  feeding- 
ground;  that  the  girl  whom  you  saw  at  tennis 
in  lllmy.  tloatin^  white  thinv^-,  an<l  thought  as 
slender  and  graceful  as  t'anova's  Psyche,  has 
legs  like  the  columns  of  Henmles  (and  doesn't 
care);  that  the  walk  which  was  dignified  in 
the  Reading-Rtxim  is  a  waddle  on  the  Ijeach; 
and  that  every  man  over  thirty  years  of  age, 
no  matter  how  thin  of  arm  and  leg  and  chest 
and  neck,  looks  as  if  he  had  swallowed  one 
melon — whole. 

Bailey's  Beach  is  the  nearest  that  society 
will  ever  get  to  trial  marriaq:e.  It  doc-  tiol, 
of  course,  furnish  complete  proofs  of  com- 
patibility; but  it  gives  considerable  to  go  on. 
The  possibility  of  hitching  one's  star  to  a 
cork  let:  nr  a  cloven  hoof  is  done  away  with. 
Tile  man  who  continuously  leaps  into  the  air 
and  enters  the  water  stomach  first  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  good  ntittired:  the  u-oman  who 
doesn't  mind  getting  her  hair  wet  will  put  up 
with  greater  trials;  and  those  who  literally 
bask  in  that  frigid  water,  hour  after  hour,  can 
of  course  stand  anything.   Think  well,  too, 
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of  thnf  v.-oman  who  is  the  quickest  to  change 
from  land  to  sea  clothes,  and  vice  versa.  She 
will  occasionally  be  on  time. 

There  are  women  who  go  ever)'  day  to 
Bailey's  Beach  to  sit  on  kitchen  chairs  and 
look  on  and  palaver;  and  there  are  men  who 
do  likewise.  It  is  among  these,  perhaps, 
that  matrimonial  candidate?  'should  ItKik  f<»r 
cloven  hoofs — at  the  least  this  audience  has 
against  it  the  fact  that  for  the  time  and  place 
it  is  ovcrHrcssed.  Pearls  :it  Bailey'-  Beach 
should  be  rolling  in  .  the  undertow,  and 
iMit  Strung  about  sophisticated  necks;  and 
clothes  that  look  as  if,  in  case  of  dire  necessity, 
ihey  could  l)e  gotten  out  of,  should  be  worn. 

Oh,  these  simple  morning  gowns!  the^e 
twelve,  noon,  hats  and  baubles,  gathered  at 
Bailey's  Beach,  and  displayed  ujMin  kitdun 
chairs!  Al)surd?  Yes.  And  out  of  time  and 
out  of  place — and  I  suppose  ostentatious  and 
vulgar.  But  of  this  I  am  u>  i  sure.  If  it  is 
vulgar  to  have  money  upon  the  back,  why  is  it 
not  vulgar  to  have  it  in  the  pocket  ?  Why  not 
in  the  banki*  If  I  were  a  woman,  I  would 
rulher  wear  pearls  at  breakfast  than  never 
wear  them  at  all.  It  is  so  easy  for  sheep  to 
cry  "wolf."  And  we  who  are  sheep,  and 
rather  fancy  ovirselvo  fit  lining  our  own  fault 
or  that  of  our  ancestors),  haven't  the  slightest 
idea  how  we  would  behave  if  we  were  sud- 
<lcnly  changed  into  wolves.  I  should  like  to 
Irv.  I  would  put  up  with  no  end  of  shocking 
bad  ia.>te  (on  my  own  part)  to  be  a  wolf.  And 
how  much  more  must  the  possibilities  of  wolf- 
hoiKi  appeal  In  the  averape  woman! 

In  this  connection  it  is  gixxi  to  forget  such 
words  as  bad  taste  and  ^gar;  and  to  re- 
mcml)cr  only  that  lovely  colors,  and  Itncly 
fabrics,  and  lovely  jewels  are  lovely  things, 
and  that  merely  to  have  a  si^t  of  them  at  any 
time,  and  in  any  place,  is  always  and  forever  a 
privilege. 

And  here  arid  there  among  these  laces  and 
Items  imagine  clear,  bright  eyes,  and  rosy 

rheel;~-.  and  lovely  fai  e<.    .  Not  many, 

but  enough  to  make  the  joys  of  seeing  worth 
the  pains. 

VI 

PEKSONAIITIES 

The  society  columns  of  newspapers  and 
special  articles  by  persons  who  either  have  not 
the  eyes  to  see  the  truth  ot  the  de>ire  tn  icll  it, 
are  responsible  for  the  bitterly  envious  con- 
tempt in  which  the  Newport  set  is  held  by  the 


majority  of  its  fellow  muntrymr  n  Wo  are 
given  the  impression  oi  a  numl>er  ot  people 
upon  whose  hands  time  hangs  so  heavily  that 
they  are  ready  to  snatch  at  any  straw  of 
amusement,  ridiculous  or  depraved,  that  will 
free  them  for  one  moment  from  Ixiredom. 
We  are  given  to  understand  that  our  rich 
Ici.sure  cl;i>-  entirely  composed  of  f(»<>N.  im- 
l>eciles,  and  hk  ktail-drinkers  of  lx)tii  sexes, 
in  whom  is  no  virtue  and  no  Imeding.  Why 
is  this?   And  what  arc  the  fat!--"' 

The  facts,  of  t  our-e,  are  that  the  rich  leisure 
class  contains,  pcrha[>s,  as  large  a  i)crtentage 
of  honest  fathers,  good  mothers,  and  well- 
broui^ht-up,  dutiful  children  a-  the  pof»r 
working  tiaxs,  or  the  poor  leisure  tla--:  iliat 
it  has,  as  have  all  -n,  ietics,  its  >|)rinkling  of 
bad  characters:  its  foolish  wive^.,  .nui  its 
unfaithful  husbands.  Why,  then,  is  it  so 
constantly  and  maliciously  misrepresented? 
Probably  Ixxau^e  a-  a  riass  it  is  so  well 
bred  and  decent  that  it  wishes  to  mind  its 
own  business. 

Now»  if  there  is  one  thing  that  the  .Ameri- 
can j>eople  can  not  and  will  nm  fif  they  ran 
lielp  it)  stand,  it  is  the  perbon  who  endeavors 
to  Uve  his  own  life  in  his  own  way,  and  mind 
his  own  busines--.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  last 
dying  ember  (or  the  last  bit  of  ice  to  melt)  of 
the  old  New  England  Puritan  spirit — ^to  which, 
thank  God,  we  have  owed  other  and  Ix'tter 
things.  The  American  considers  those  who 
differ  from  him  in  life,  means,  and  point  of 
view  not  merdy  inferior,  but  immoral,  char- 
aclers. 

It  would  be  the  part  ol  envy  and  unchari- 
tableness  to  fling  stones  at  the  greater  New- 
port set,  from  whose  ranks  issue  many  young 
men  who  make  a  success  of  business,  or  be- 
come prominent  in  games,  and  many  pretty 
^ils,  with  charming,  unspoiled,  simple  man- 
ners, and  level  heads,  who  after  a  rime  fall 
head  over  ears  in  love,  and  l>etome  splendid 
wives  and  mothers.  But  there  is,  to  he  hon- 
est, a  little  inner  set,  or  rather  an  oitter  set, 
that  has  managed  to  poison  the  report  and 
repute  of  the  whole.  If  this  set  were  Neuf- 
port,  there  would  be  very  few  agreeable 
things  to  say  about  the  place.  A  band  of 
monkeys  were  more  amusing,  and  less  pa- 
thetk,  perhaps. 

But,  hap|iily,  they  are  no  more  Newport 
than  the  painted,  bedizened  inhabitants  (rf 
the  Tenderioin  are  New  York.  Let  us  forget 
them,  for  in  these  day*-  of  >*'ale  and  disease 
few  apples  go  to  market  that  do  not  contain 
somewhere  dots  where  the  worms  have  tried 
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to  enter.  And  in  forgetting  them  let  us  re- 
member theiie  others,  agaiuiit  whom  no  chaxge 
may  ht  brought  more  serious  than  that  they 
are  pir^y  much  like  the  rest  of  us:  a  little 
richer,  as  a  whole,  a  little  Ijctter  dressed,  a 
little  imire  careless  oi  the  morrow;  but  just 
as  eager  to  be  kind,  and  just  as  able;  just  as 
eager  to  l>c  let  alone,  hut  not  quite  so  able. 

And  when  you  are  worlcitig  very  hard  in 
your  little  drug-store,  or  very  hanl  in  your 
little  dressmaking  establishment,  and  making 
hcav7  weather  of  it,  and  jrour  mind  begins  to 
harp  bitterly  on  the  rich  young  man  who  works 
only  at  games,  or  on  the  rich  young  woman — 
remember  that  to  hi-  skilful  at  games  is  almost 
as  hard  work,  ruciuaily  and  physically,  as 
to  become  skilful  in  business  (sometimes 
harder) . 

It  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated  that  the  pas- 
session  of  wealth  is  a  good  thing,  or  a  bad 
thing.  But  it  is  incontrovertible  that  ex- 
travagance and  the  flinging  about  of  large 
sums  of  money  for  an  idea,  sane  or  whimsical, 
arc — if,  being  poor,  one  can  keep  one's  temper 
— highly  picturesque  and  diverting  tocontem- 
plate.  But  I  was  not  able  to  luring  away 
many  impressions  of  great  expenditure  from 
Newport.  La-r  •immrr  indeed,  the  verv 
rich,  many  of  them,  were  feeling  very  poor. 
The  Powers  had  fallen  upon  the  many,  and 
punished  them  iOT  the  misdeeds  of  the  few. 
And  there  were  retrenchments,  almost  in 
evidence,  ail  along  the  line.  Even  a  lup 
sided  prince  with  immense,  (lapping  ears 
failed  to  loose  purse-strinj^^,  and  ret  eived  but 
casual  and  neighborly  entertainment.  And 
but  one  lowly  female,  whose  name  I  do  not 
know,  was  provided  for  and  cared  for  on  the 
scale  of  an  Arabian  Nights  tale.  Her  station 
in  life  was  that  df  a  wet-nurse,  with  differ- 
ences, for  she  was  not  a  plain,  every  day 
woman,  but  a  pinin,  even,'-day  row.  Ami  her 
business  in  life  was  to  supply  wholesome 
milk  for  a  little  baby  boy,  who  diflers  from 
other  baby  Ix^ys  in  this:  that  he  lui-  1  quan 
ti^  of  relatives,  all  of  whom  arc  rich,  and 
most  of  whom  are  dead. 

Like  many  other  fortunate  cows,  she  en- 
joys to  herself  an  acre  or  s<i  of  ric  li  pa-ture 
with  tine  sliadc-trees  alwjul  it;  and  lier  man- 
ners and  Ix  havior,  like  theirs,  are  of  the  most 
engaging  simjilicity  and  gentleness.'  To  look 
at  her,  even  to  stroke  her  nose  and  ears  across 
the  fence,  you  would  not  guess  that  she  knows 
what  a  privilej^  cow  she  is.  Does  she  know 


that  her  shady  pasture  i.s  one  of  the  feu  re- 
maining building  sites  on  Beilcs^e  Avenue  ? 
Does  she  know  that  her  sweet  and  toothsome 
pleasure-ground  could  be  sold  for  seventy- 
rtve  thousand  dollars,  and  that  the  whole^omf^ 
milk  which  she  gives  so  thoughtlessly  and 
freely  is  worth  alx)ut  thirty  dollars  a  quart? 
No.  she  is  as  ii^norant  of  ht-r  exalted  station  as 
is  the  baby  whom  she  feeds  of  his;  and  she 
makes  friends  across  the  fence  with  the  most 
humble  persons,  and  minds  her  own  business; 
just  as  the  wealthy  baby  coos  and  gurgles, 
and  laughs  and  cries,  and  praises  and  scolds, 
and  minds  his. 

For  many  years  now  the  new.spapcr:  have 
taught  us  to  think  evil  of  Newport,  its  people, 
its  ways,  habits,  and  tastes.  I  do  not  speak 
of  tho--t^  decent  journal^  that  take  but  a  pass- 
ing interest  in  gossip,  and  that  have  the  whim- 
sical and  eccentric  habit  of  telling  the  truth; 
but  of  those  dailies  that,  conducted  by  greed, 
make  their  appeal,  like  blatant  demaijagucs, 
not  to  the  minds  of  men,  but  to  their  passions, 
and  disseminate  hysteria. 

.\s  well,  I  suppose,  at  this  time  attempt  to 
extinguish  a  coniJagration  with  one  drop  of 
wat«r  as  to  foist  upon  the  inflamed  masses 
an  opinion  that  the  rich,  too,  arc  worthy  of 
kind  consideration — ^and  are  a  decent,  well- 
behaved,  generous  class  of  |)eople.  The 
poison  has  been  at  work  too  long.  The  lying 
-vandal  is  listened  to  and  believed,  while- 
agreeable  truths  are  not  even  listened  to. 
The  old  days  of  spread-eagleism  were  better; 
tlu  n  we  praised  all  our  wa\-^,  rlas=^s,  and  in- 
stitutions, with  as  little  logic  as  now  we  shout 
them  down.  But  praise,  however  unde- 
served, is  a  food,  loo  sweet,  perhaps,  but  still 
palatable  and  nourishing;  whereas  unde- 
served, indiscriminate  blame  is  a  rank  poison. 

To  many  it  would  seemakindof  millennium 
if  Ml  American,  so  al>ly  managed,  so  beauti- 
fully inspired  and  cared  for,  so  thoroughly 
beneficent,  orderly,  and  wdl-bred  a  colony  as 
Newport  should  go  out  like  a  blown  candle, 
and  that  green  and  flowery  place,  hinting  at 
Eden  and  the  paradisial,  should  become  once 
more  a  barren  rock,  washed  by  salt  waves 
and  Ix?at  upon  by  ocean  winds. 

But  some  hope  that  it  will  go  on  forever,  in- 
creasing in  loveliness:  a  proof  that  the  spirit 
of  Cifeecc  still  tlickcr-  in  the  liuman  tireast, 
and  that  the  human  mind  can  still  turn  up- 
ward from  the  counting-house  to  dream  in 
terms  of  marble  and  flowers. 
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FAAUMA" 


By  GILBERT  WATSON 

lllustraiions  by  \V.  Herbert  Dunton 


THK  little  tnimp  >ie;imer  clipped  through 
the  oily  seas.  It  was  rlosc  on  midnight. 
The  Pacifir — a  dark  and  deep-blue 
myster)' — shone  dimly  in  the  light  of  myriad 
stars,  and  the  reflection  of  stars.  The  air, 
warm  as  a  caress,  was  insuflicient  to  stir  the 
captain's  washing  -which  festo<»ned  the  rig- 
ging— into  more  than  a  partial  animation. 
No  sound  came  to  the  ears  save  the  muffled 
throb  of  the  engine,  and  the  leisurely  thrash 
of  the  pro{)eIleras  it  churned  the  phosphorus 
into  milky  waves  that  left  a  track  l>ehind  us, 
bright  as  the  tail  of  a  comet. 

'"Sec  yon?"  exclaimed  my  companion,  the 
mate,  in  a  hr>arsc  undertone. 

By  the  light  of  the  binnacle  lantern  I  made 
out  his  homy  hand  iK>inting  over  the  star- 
board bow. 

"Yen's  one  o'  the  S<»ciety  group.  If  the 
coal  holds  out,  we'll  Iw  in  Paj)eete  the  morn. 

"Marquesiis,  Samoa,  the  Marshalls,  the 
Societies,  the  (iillierts — I  ken  them  all  as 
wccl  as  'Logic's  F«ine,'  the  close  I  was  born 
in.  AIth<mgh  " — he  wagge<l  his  head  mourn- 
fully— "  I've  no'  set  eyes  on  the  wee  Kingd«»m 
o'  Fife  for  a  matter  o'  five  ye:irs." 

"They'll  think  you're  lost  if  you  never  go 
home,"  I  suggestetl. 

*'I^t!  .l/f*  lost:"  he  chuc  kled.  '\\<»fear. 
Ma  wife  has  an  insurant  e  on  ma  life.  I  send 
her  mf)ney  home  even,-  month,  too.  I  hear  that 
ma  Jock's  a  stone-mason,  and  the  wee  girlies 
have  gone  out  to  service — (Jod  bless  them!" 


He  turned  away  and  spat  with  some 
emotion  into  the  sea. 

"It'<  queer,  you  savin'  that."  he  said 
abruptiv  after  a  pause. 

"What?" 

"That  alM)Ut  l>ein'  lost." 

He  f)eered  into  my  fa<  c  in  the  darkness. 
Then,  laying  a  heavy  hand  on  m\'  .shoulder — 

••Laddie,  ye  put  me  in  mind  o*  a  queer 
thing  that  hap|>ened  in  y<tn  ver\-  island  three 
year  back." 

He  jerked  hi>>  diseng-agcd  thumb  toward 
the  dark  line  of  blue  that  showed  dimly  above 
the  benighted  sea. 

'  Let's  have  it,"  I  suggested, st  entinga  yam. 

•'Wffl" — he  s*  ratched  his  grizzled  beard — 
"  I  dinna  mind  if  I  do. 

"  I  was  ca|)tain  o'  a  schrK)ner  in  those  days. 
A  l>etter  job  than  iK'in'  the  mate  o'  a  tramp 
steamer,  I'm  tcllin'  ye.  The  .Saucy  Jean,  she 
was,  a  m.ittcr  o'  two  hundred  tons  by  Lloyd's 
measurement — as  smart  a  wee  boatie  as  ye'll 
find  oot  of  the  Clyde.  I  was  tradin'  for  copni, 
just  s;\ilin'  here  and  there,  ye  understand, 
among  the  islands." 

He  s(|uarc<l  his  shoulders,  stuck  a  (|uid  into 
the  back  of  his  jaw,  and  continue<l:  "NN'ecl,  wc 
got  intil  a  S4juall  sou'we^t  o'  the  .Mar(jucs;is, 
that  drove  us  toward  the  Paumotu  group.  A 
bonnle  upstandin*  lot  o'  islands  they  are,  wi' 
their  coral  reefs,  an'  wavin*  ])alm-trees,  an' 
braw  waterfalls  tumhiin'  doon  the  hillsides; 
but,  for  all  that,  too  dangerous  to  be  pleasant 
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for  a  bit  schooner  wi'  a  s»iuaU  astern,  an'  a 
surf  under  her  bows  that's  roarin*  lil  to  deavc 
ye  wi'  it5  clamor. 

**\Ve*d  an  exdtin*  time,  I'ni  (ellin'  yc,  get- 
tin'  1<i  n  -;tfc  luTth.  f>>r  ihr  !'.lil■\v:t^■  v.-.is  no 
bigger  than  mayl)c  doul>le  the  vessel's  beam, 
an'  the  horses*  heads — as  we  call  the  himj>9 
<»'  coral — were  stickin'  out  <>'  the  water  all 
round  us,  each  one  tit  to  send  every  niilher's 
S(m  of  us  to  the  Scat  o'  Judgment.  W  e  got  in 
at  the  last,  an*  doon  went  the  anchor  in  as 
honnic  a  la?;'ion  ;is  ever  I  set  e\e>:  tm.  It  was 
amu/in'  :!>hellere(i.  Vu  cuuid  hear  the  stjuall 
blusterin'  overhesid,  an'  the  sun^e  riKirin*  like 
thunder  on  tlu-  reef;  hut,  v.Ik  rr  wc  were,  it 
was  quieter  nor  a  Jochside  in  auld  ^^eoilund. 
There  were  hills  all  round  covered  thick  wi* 
•  forest — green,  ye  understand,  wi'  just  a 
sprinkle  o'  -ilvrr  wherever  tliere  wa-^  palms. 
There  was  a  keen  >meil  o'  the  ::<m;  aye,  an' 
more  nor  that,  ever>'  wee  whilie  a  whiiT  came 
off  the  land,  very  pleasuil,  o'  wild  lime  and 
vanilla,  and  ither  growin'  things. 

"1  canna  say  I  hold  wi*  the  folk  o'  the 
Societies  much;  they're  iMninie,  there's  no 
denyin'  it,  but,  cxh!  ye'll  find  no  more  morality 
among  the  whole  ging-bang  than  ye'll  hnd 
anioiii;  a  tlcx:k  o'  sheep.  \cl  I  must  admit 
that  when  1  s;iw  i!u"  black  heads  o'  near  a 
dozen  wee  misguided  bairns,  as  they  came 
«wimmm*  oot  to  meet  us.  ma  heart  warmed  to 
them.  The  lassies  on  -lu  ic  were  son>ie.  too, 
some  in  tapa  o'  wonderful  brigiu  colors,  some 
wi'  no  more  on  than  a  till  o*  kaves,  an*  red 
flowers  stuck  into  their  black  hair.  They 
were  <l.iiirin'  an'  rarrvin'  on,  up  and  down 
the  sands,  ihiiikin'  no  more  diame  o'  them- 
selves than  if  they  had  been  sittin*  full  dressed 
in  Itl.tok,  listcnin'  to  the  mecni-tcr: — which 
wa.s  what  they  ought  to  liave  been  doin',  the 
day  bein*  the  Sabbath. 

"Wheo  we  had  made  all  shi})shape,  and 
had  had  n  stip  o*  breakfast,  I  <  i  llcd  the  crew 
aft  and  gave  them  a  sermon.  W  e  liad  eleven 
hands — a  mixed  lot:  a  Scotch  mate,  two 
Danc<.  a  (Jerman,  four  Kanakas,  a  couple  o' 
beach-combers — shipjx'd,  for  want  o'  better, 
at  Samoa — and  a  Chinaman.  But,  heathen 
and  Christian,  we  were  all  brethren  in  the 
sight  o'  the  Lord — cs|>ecially  on  the  Sabbath. 

"1  mind  I  had  got  to  the  'thirdly,'  or  there- 
abouts, when  a  black  head  ccKked  itself  un- 
e\|>ecte<llv  above  the  talTrail,  and  >aid  in  the 
native  dialect  that  the  king  wanted  to  apeak 
to  me.  'I'll  come  when  I've  finished,  an*  no 
sooner,'  says  I;  so  the  cannibal  came  on 
board  un'  joined  the  congregation. 


"W  e  had  a  hymn.  1  bcatin'  time,  all  joinin* 
in;  the  bairns  that  had  >wvim  out  sang  the 
loudest,  but  the  tune  wa^  queer,  owin'  t<j  the 
Chinaman  skirlin*  like  the  pijies  wi'  t(K>  little 
wind  in  them;  and  to  tell  the  tnith,  I  was 
glad  when  it  came  to  an  end.  Then  I  went 
tm  shore. 

"His  majesty  was  >itlin'  on  a  line  mat  in  a 
straw  wigwam,  as  God  made  him,  savin"  for  a 
grass  fringe  about  his  middle  and  a  flower 
garland  on  his  head.  <^h,  aye,  aii'  I  mind  a 
thing  that  I  ih>iu>jht  <]Ucvr  like  at  the  time- 
he  had  a  nci  kerchiet  o"  Stewart  l;irlar.,  no 
less,  twisted  about  his  bull  neck.  He  was  a 
big,  powerful  man,  Init  to<»  fat;  there  were 
layers  o'  fat  above  the  gra»  girdle,  and  tlic 
skin  o*  him  was  coarse  in  grain  as  the  hide  o* 
an  elephant.  He'd  big  ears  an'  a  broad  nose, 
and  wee  evf^  tfi;it  dared  at  ye  wi'  more 
crucllv  ih.in  I  i  ir-ind  to  have  seen  in  anv 
eyes  befuR'.  \\  lu  ii  lie  spoke,  iic-  fair  as- 
tonished me;  fer  he  had  a  voii  e  shrill  as  a 
sea-bird's,  ll  wa.s  uncanny  to  listen  to  that 
wild,  thin  voice  comin*  oot  o'  that  bloated 

body. 

"W'eel,  we  Ivad  a  pabver;  for  some  reaM>n 
or  anither  he  was  mighty  ceevil.  Sit  down.' 
says  he  in  Kngli>h,  '  sit  down.  You  come 
schi><':ia.  1  v<  l!\  glad  yt)U  comc.  I  'peak 
my  people  take  you  wata',  t-uckin'  pig,  yam, 
plenty  good  eat,  all  go  you  cheep.  To-night 
you  come  1);h1..  i  d.iiue,  drink  kava,  see 
me  puniily,  me  daughter  i'auumu — he  good 
girl,  you  like  too  much.* 

"  Ve  ken  the  (jueer  way  they  talk — just  like 
a  lot  o'  bairns.  Hut  what  jmzzled  me  was  to 
hear  the  auld  deevil  s«)  plcas;inl  like,  for  his 
talk  didna  go  wi'  his  face,  ^'et  he  was  as 
goiMi  a-i  hi-  wiinl,  fur  nomi  .ill  the  stores 
\>  ere  sent  on  board,  aye,  and  paid  for,  tcx>,  in 
good  cloth  an*  beads,  an*  what  not.  The 
rest  o'  the  da\  I  wandered  about  the  place. 
There  was  a  tin  kirk,  a  store,  and  a  mis.sion 
hou.se,  but  no  signs  o'  a  white  man.  ''Make* 
(dead),  say  the> ,  when  I  asked  ihem  for  a 
trader  who  n^H  t<,  hve  there;  and  more  than 
that  they  wouldna  tell. 

'*I  didna  let  the  crew  come  on  shore — ^not 
that  1  trusted  them  much,  but  I  trusted  the 
natives  less,  and  1  wasn't  going  to  leave  ma 
Saucy  Jean  to  the  chance  of  a  raid.  I  went 
for  a  walk  by  masel*  along  the  beach.  It  was 
line  scenen — it  near  came  i!y>  to  St  niLmd; 
though  queer,  you  understand,  bein"  in  the 
trof  "cs.  The  lagoon  Uy  idle  as  a  loch,  wi* 
the  wee  waves  fiappin'  the  shore.  It  ^vas 
sparklin'  in  the  fun,  bright  blue  in  the  shal- 
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lows,  und  daik  green  in  under  the  wooded 
hills.  Every  now  an'  tlitn  there  \v:i>  n 
dicker  o'  white  where  the  lish  were  jumpin'. 
Man!  it  made  me  sorry  Pd  no'  brought  me 
rod,  for  it  was  a  grand  place  for  the  ri-^li  The 
cocoa-palms  and  bananas  grew  down  lu  the 
water's  edge,  un'  in  under  them  there  was  a 
tangle  o'  what  they  call  mumm  v  aj  vplcs.  The 
butterflies  were  amazin',  l>oth  for  color  an' 
size;  I  could  liave  (  uu^ht  the  l>eastics  wi'  bolh 
hands.  The  plac  e  was  ijuiet;  noihin"  mu\  iii': 
but  all  the  time  the  noise  ilu-  surf  shook  the 
air,  an'  when  1  turned  ma  eyes  seaward,  I 
could  see  the  foam  on  the  reef  leapm*  madly 
high  in  the  sunlight. 

"Comin'  round  a  bend  o'  the  coiisi,  I 
stt)pj)ed  on  the  shred  o'  yellow  sand  amiiiig  a 
lot  <)■  |)ainle(l  Awlh  The  hills  rose  on  the 
landward  side  like  a  big  wall,  green  to  the 
summit;  yet  not  quite,  for  there  was  one  naked 
hiU  that  towered  above  all  the  ithers.  The 
clouds,  driven  b\  the  wind,  rh'mhcd  tip  the 
hillside,  clung  there  a  wee  whilic,  nestling  in 
among  the  trees,  then  were  blown  to  white 
ragts  in  the  back  o'  the  sky.  There  was  a 
watcrfaH.  too,  fjlintin'  in  the  sun.  I  could  .see 
it  away  up,  like  a  >Ucak  o'  silver,  then  I  lost 
and  found  it  among  the  woods  near  a  do/en 
times,  till  at  the  last  it  came  leapin'  by  in  a 
wee  bum  at  mn  feet. 

*'It  was  all  so  bonnie  that  I  felt  uplifted; 
and  somehow,  wi'oot  intendin'  it,  I  started 
.singin'.  'All  people  wha  on  earth  do  dwell,' 
sings  I,  an'  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  cchtx^s  in 
the  hiUsand  the  surf  on  the  reef  san^.  (00. 

"T  was  still  at  the  grand  auld  psiilm,  when 
I  spied  the  remains  of  a  lire  by  the  water's 
edge,  under  a  big  palm.  It  had  blackened 
the  stem  near  to  six  feet  from  the  ground.  T 
walked  up  to  il.  As  I  did  so,  ma  foot  kicked 
against  somethin'  lyin'  half  buried  hi  the 
ground.  It  was  a  human  skull.  I  picked  it 
up:  it  wa«:  bleached  white,  and  on  the  top  «)' 
the  head  there  was  a  ragge<l  hole  where  the 
bone  had  been  knocked  in.  There  was 
nothin'  in  the  sight  o'  a  skull  to  wonder  al 
I've  seen  hundreds  u'  them  in  some  o*  the 
isbnd  'speak-houses,'  set  all  round  the  in- 
terior at  the  end  o'  the  rcH)f-beams— but  this 
one  made  me  gasp,  for  there  was  a  scrap  o' 
hair  on  it.  not  black  like  native  hair,  but  red- 
dish-brown like  a  white  man's.  step])in' 
softly.  1  poked  alxa  t  nmonsj  the  ashes.  Aye, 
it  was  what  1  thought.  I  here  were  a  lot  o' 
human  bones  scattered  about  the  place.  I 
came  upon  a  firas^  button  wi'  an  anchor  on  it, 
lyin'  in  the  grass  near  by. 


"That  took  all  the  singin*  oot  o'  me.  I 
keeked  about,  but  there  was  n»)body  to  be 
seen — only  the  empty  strip  o'  sand  quiverin' 
in  the  heat,  an'  the  lonely  woods  climbin*  up 
the  hillsides  I  ^at  down  on  a  stone  an'  lo<iked 
at  the  button  in  roa  hand,  and  the  skull  iyin' 
at  ma  feet.  Thinks  I,  'Puir  deevil,  you  were 
walkin'  aljout  here  no*  so  lang  syne  just  like 
me— an"  now  the  ver)'  maggot^^  h:\\  v  des;rrted 
ye.'  1  called  to  mind  the  em[>ty  tin  kirk,  an' 
the  lonely  mission  hou.se.  in'  the  Stewart 
tartan  neckerchief  twisted  a  I  tout  the  neck  o* 
the  king,  an'  ma  heart  misgave  me.  'The 
sooner,'  says  I  to  maself  aloud,  'the  sooner  I 
get  oot  o'  this  island,  the  better.' 

"  Ye  can  imagine  I  got  back  to  the  Saucy 
Jean  double  quick;  I  believe  1  ran  most  o* 
the  way.  till  I  caught  sight  o'  her.  I'd  have 
liked  fme  to  put  to  sea  at  once,  but  I  had 
promised  to  go  l>ack  an'  sec  Faaunui,  and  I 
kenned  wcel  it  wouldna  do  to  break  ma  word. 

■"The  sun  had  set  when  I  went  on  sh^re 
again.  The  beach,  the  lagoon,  and  the  wiiods 
were  all  gray  like;  you  could  see  nothin'  clear. 
But  away  above  ma  head,  the  one  big  peak 
was  pink  against  a  yellow  .sky. 

"When  the  bojit  left  me  on  the  l>each,  I  told 
Rob,  the  mate,  to  have  ever)-thing  ready  to 
put  to  soa  the  ven,'  minute  I  came  back. 

"'Tug  her  oot  wi'  the  dingey,*  siiys  1,  'an' 
then  ye  coom  back  in  h  an'  bide  for  me  at  the 
end  o'  the  pass,'  for  ye  see,  there  was  no  wind 
in  the  lagoon  to  speak  of,  except  a  catspaw 
now  and  then  on  the  water. 

'Make  yer  mind  easy,'  says  he;  'I  ken 
fine  what  to  do.' 

■"\\  hen  will  ye  get  back?'  says  I. 

**He  peered  at  his  watch. 

'"By  eleven,'  says  he.  'It  wants  five 
minutes  of  nine  the  now.  It'll  be  high  tide  in 
half  an  hour.  We'll  wait  fw  ye  in  this  wee 
creek  here.  Give  way,  lads.*  An'  they 
pidled  awa\'. 

'It  was  a  hot  night;  just  .swcatin'.  The 
bush  was  all  black ;  but  through  the  blackness 
ve  rnuld  see  a  lot  o'  firetlies,  an'  the  shiny 
marks  the  Kanakas  call  witches'  feet.  It  was 
quiet,  savin*  for  the  sound  o*  the  surf  on  the 
reef.  ,\n  eerie  thing  it  was  to  give  ear  to  the 
bun»tin'  o'  the  big  seas,  an'  the  ruarin',  oot 
there  in  the  darkness  o'  the  night. 

II 

"Whex  I  got  to  the  king's  house,  I  found 
him  still  sitiin"  there  on  the  mat,  just  the  Siime 
as  if  he'd  never  stirred.    But  I  noticed  the 
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floivers  on  lii.-  head  wvrc  rlilTcrent.  There 
\v:is  :i  lot  o'  folk  in  the  clearin'  out-ifle — men 
and  women  an'  lassies;  aye,  an'  hairns  t(»o, 
all  dressed  in  their  best.  I  could  see  them 
fine,  for  many  o'  them  rarried  (orchcs.  The 
flickerin'  yellow  light  shone  on  a  great  banyan 
tree  wi'  branchin'  roots,  an'  in  an'  not  o'  the 
blackness  under  the  leaves  came  tlyin*  foxe> 
and  big  fruit-eatin"  hat>.  The  beasties  were 
scared  by  the  llglit  and  didna  ken  what  ihey 
were  doi'n*.  One  o'  thetn  -l.i{)])ed  me  on  the 
face  as  I  stoo|Kd  t'>  enter  the  d<><»r. 

"The  iniiide  o*  the  wigwam  was  stilliu"  and 
on  the  crawl  wi'  flies.  There  was  a  lot  o* 
mat-  in  one  cornrr.  nn'  a  litter  o"  dirt'  pm- 
and  dislM:i>,  an'  vvcapon>  hangin'  up  on  the 
wfiUs,  but  no  furniture  to  sfteak  df.  Several 
women  and  one  lasMe  were  standin*  behind 
the  king. 

"*Mc  wives  and  daughter,'  say>  he,  wi'  a 
wave  o*  hi&  hand. 

"The  women  giggled  and  'li  ln.i  i)  1)  it 
the  lassie  came  forward  and  ttK>k  me  In  the 
hand.  She  was  aboot  as  tall  as  ma  shoulder, 
young  an'  plump  and  round.  Her  hair  was 
frizzed  oot  wi'  (lowers  and  a  red  ribtion  in  it. 
Round  her  neck  she  wore  a  chain  o'  bonnie 
shells.  Her  dress  was  naethin'  but  grass«'s 
an'  flowers  and  bits  o'  silk-  nwfu'  srandal- 
ous.  I  was  fair  ashamed  to  hxik  at  her.  1 
canna  deny  that  she  was  bonnte.  for  she  had 
big  black  rvc~  wi'  n  H  incin'  ^lint  in  them,  a 
Straight,  wee  nose,  and  a  mouth  wi'  full  red 
lips  that  smiled  so  that  you  could  see  her 
teeth.  She  carried  a  fan  made  o'  cane  plaited 
in  circles,  an'  painted  wi'  hriijht  f  olor>.  She 
Stood  holdin'  ma  hand  and  lookin'  up  at  me 
an'  smilin' — an'  all  the  time  the  king  was 
watchin'  tr-  a^  a  rat  watches  a  mouse 

"'What  you  name  f '  say>  she,  half  shy,  halt 
bold,  bitin*  the  edge  o'  the  fan  wt*  her  strong 
white  teeth. 

■  JcKk  Sim|)M>n,'  say.s  I,  'captain  o'  the 
Saucy  Jean.' 

"She  had  a  irv  at  re|>eatin'  it,  but  ma  own 
mither  wouldna  have  kenned  it  the  wav  she 
said  it. 

'"Me  Faauma/says  she;  then  wi'  a  squeeze 

O*  ma  hand,  'Me  like  siilorman>.' 

**'Oh,  ye  do,  do  ye?'  says  I.  'Weel, 
Faauma,  when  )'ou*re  quite  finished  wi*  ma 

hand.  I'll  he  obliged  u>  ye.' 

"She  took  the  hint,  but  was  in  no  way 
abashed,  for  when  we  all  went  oot  to  x-e  the 
dancin*,  she  s;it  beside  me  on  the  sjime  stjuare 
O*  tapa  clolh.  f.iiniliar-like,  a-  if  li<-  h  iA 
kenned  me  for  twenty  year.   1  he  auld  king 


sat  on  ma  ither  side,  anfl  whan  the  lassie 
wasna  speakin',  he  woukl  lean  over  iand 

whi>ix?r: 

'•'Vou  like  me  daughter;  he  good  girl, 
make  plenty  nice  witie.  l>clong  vou  all-ee- 
same  pig.  Vou  stop  here,  I  make  you  big 
chief— you  give  me  schoona.' 

■■'Havers!*  growls  I,  for  I  was  gettin' 
bothered,  'I  would  have  ye  ken  that  I'm  a 
married  man  wi'  a  family.' 

"He  chuckled — the  auld  sinner;  s;iys  he: 

"'Ho!  ho'  no  TTiatter  Vou  jximily  too  f:ir 
otT;  no  go«)ii.  I  iik.>  you  too  much.  IMenty 
better  you  stop  here.' 

'■He'd  no  time  f^r  mair  .>*  tlii--  illly  talk, 
fur  the  dancin'  began.  \  e  ken  the  godless, 
senseless  flingin'  and  jumpin*  an'rarryin'on 
to  the  lieatin'  <»'  a  tom-tom.  It  was  a  big 
dance.  A  h)t  o'  chiefs  an'  natives  had  come 
over  for  it  from  the  iUicr  islands,  and  com- 
|x>teetion  wa»  keen.  There  was  one  nigger 
that  I  I  ovil.lna  !irlp  notifin'.  for  whenever  I 
seed  tiim.  he  wa>  lookin'  hard  at  me.  He  was 
a  big  chap,  a  chief,  br  his  get-up;  but  he 
didna  ken  the  dance,  for  he  was  ahvaj-s 
makin'  mistiikes.  It  was  his  eyes  that 
bothered  me.  The)-  had  a  scared  look  in 
till  rn,  as  thou^  somebody  had  put  the  fear 
o*  death  on  him.  Heathen  though  he  was, 
I  felt  sorry  lar  him. 

"'Who's  yon.  king?*  says  I,  pointin'  him 
oot  wi'  ma  linrrer. 

"The  auW  rei»robaie  seemed  embarrassed, 
for  he  laughed  in  a  silh-  sort  o'  way. 

"'He  big  chief.*  says  he.  in  his  queer,  thin 
voice  He  big  chief:  he  come  other  island, 
make  dance.' 

"What's  he  frightened  of.'' 

■•'He  no  fri'^htcncd     He  drink  too  much,' 

*  Hut  1  kenned  Ijcitcr.  It  wasjja  the  drink 
that  put  that  look  in  his  black  face.  Drink! 
Ma  word!  Fancy  his  tr)in'  to  teach  me,  a 
.Scotchman,  the  effects  o' drink!  The  conceit 
o'  the  manl 

"It  was  a  queer  s«:ene.  The  bush  was  all 
alKiut  us.  mattcfl  md  wild,  but  wi'  wee  paths 
runnin'  here  and  there  into  the  darkness. 
The  night  was  fine,  and  when  I  looked  up  I 
coultl  see  the  tar-  keek  in'  down  from  be- 
tween the  big  leaves  o*  the  banyan.  In  under 
the  trees  on  the  ither  side  o*  the  clearing  were 
rows  upon  rows  o'  natives  all  siltin'  wi'  their 
legs  doul«led  ui>  Under  them.  In  the  middle 
were  the  dancers,  twirlin',  and  gruntin',  and 
reekin*,  and  brandishin'  their  spears — ^the? 
put  me  in  mind  n'  drrvils  I'd  seen  onrr  in  a 
pantomime  in  Dundee.    The  torches  sent 
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their  yellow  light  on  the  IjI  u  k.  -Iiiny  IxkJIi'-. 
near  naked  cxcqHin'  for  grass  girdles;  and 
what  wi'  the  quick,  feverish  beat  o'  (he  tom- 
toms, and  the  ihiik  tries  o'  hundreds  (»* 
spectators,  it  was  like  a  witches'  Sabbath  or  a 
nightmare. 

"I'aauma  was  a>  e.xt  iied  a>  the  rest.  Siie 
cliipped  her  wee  brown  hand>  ami  >t  reame<l 
to  them  at  the  io\t  o'  her  vtiite;  and  as  for  the 
king,  he  rolled  to  and  fro  in  his  fai,  till  his 
wreath  fell  oH'  and  he  forgot  to  think  me  as 
a  son-in-law. 

"'Make  kava!'  shouts  he  in  natt^'e,  when 
the  dance  was  over.  At  that  a  lot  o*  lassies 
came  ninnin*  ♦x^t  o'  the  crowd.  F;*;n(ma 
up  and  joined  them,  an'  they  all  >faiied 
chewin'  the  kava-root  an'  sptttin'  it  into  bowls 
o' water.  Dnd!  if  near  turned  me  sick,  f<tr  I 
kenned  fine  1  would  be  e.\pccteU  tu  drink  iu 

"The  king  was  busy  talkin'  to  a  woman,  so 
I  crept  away  int«»  the  bush  at  his  IkicU. 
Thinks  I — 'I'll  bide  here  a  wee,  and  maybe 
lliey'U  drink  it  up  wi'out  me.'  By  this  time 
the  moon  was  sailin'  above  the  palm-trees, 
90  it  wasna  verv  <lark.'  though  tlu-  -h.idows 
were  black.  It  slione  on  a  bed  o*  .sensitive- 
plant,  as  high  as  yer  knees.  I  mind  I  was 
thinkin'  how  bonnie  it  knjked,  for  the  wee. 
feathery  leaves  were  all  fmsted  wi'  .^Iver 
Ught,  when  all  at  once  it  moved.  The  hush 
is  an  eerie  ]^ce,  as  ye  doubtless  ken.  full  o' 
all  sorts  o'  unaccountable  noises,  and  ihin}(> 
ye  can't  explain  away,  so  1  wasna  what 
ye  may  call  surprised.  'It'll  be  a  wildcat,' 
thinks  I,  and  it  th.it  I  grijt()«l  the  shaft  <>'  ,i 
thick  stick  1  was  can^in'.  Bui  1  wai>  wrung 
that  time,  for,  in  a  minute,  it  was  no  cat  that 
I  saw.  but  a  man's  head  risin'  oot  o'  the  leaTes, 
an'  starin'  at  me  like  as  if  it  couldn't  see  me 
enough. 

"'What  are  ye  doin*  there?*  sa)'s  I  in 

native,    '("fimr  oot  c»'  that.' 

*'He  crawled  u<jI  on  all  fours,  an'  I  saw  he 
was  the  chief  wi*  the  frightened  e>cs.  He 
was  no  less  frightened  then,  for  he  was  shakin' 
all  over,  an'  stopi>in'  to  li-iten  an'  yevr  through 
the  trees  that  grew  I)etween  u.s  an*  the  clear- 
ing. V  i'  mony  a  precaution  he  crawled  up 
tome  anti  looked  mc  lon<x  in  the  face. 

"'Are  you  Jock  Simps4m?'  .-ays  he. 

"He  spoke  in  gude  Scots;  not  the  clipped 
t.i  \l.  <  >'  the  native,  but  straight  and  firm  like  a 
white  man. 

"'Ye;,'  sa\T>  I,  dazed  like. 

"He  gave  a  (juecr  gasp — ^a  sort  o*  dry  sob, 
an'  he](l  oot  a  hand. 

*"\\  ho  in  Trovidente  arc  you/'  \vliii.pcrcd 


I .  rubbin-  ma  fingers,  for  his  grip  was  like  a 
vise.  . 
'•Tm  Duff.'  savs  he.   'Ve'U  mind  Tarn 

Dufr:^' 

'"l>ufl  o'  Biwirhiils;-''  .siv^  I,  incredulous. 

'"Just  that,'  says  he,  and  choked. 

"I  sat  dumb  an'  stared  at  him.  His  lips 
were  tremblin'  in  the  moonlight  ho  was  as 
near  grcetin'  ius  I've  often  seen  a  mon. 

"The  tom-toms  were  still  beatin\  an*  from 
the  clcarin'  came  the  sound  o'  --i;i>:;in'  and 
laughin'.  As  for  me,  I  was  clean  dumfound- 
ered.  To  see  this  black  heathen,  covered  all 
over  wi*  tattoo  marks,  cowerin'  in  the  gras.s 
l)eside  me,  an'  <  humin'  to  l»o  Tarn  Duff,  made 
me  feel  silly.  He  wa>  ga/.in'  at  me  wi'  an.xiou?; 
eyes;  but  I  pursed  ma  lips. 

'"N'a,  na,'  says  1;  'ye  talk  the  otch  right 
enough;  I've  never  heard  a  Kanaka  talk  it 
like  ye  before — I  canna  think  how  ye  do  it. 
But,  all  the  same,  you're  not  Duff.  Duff  had 
a  red  l>eard.  I  mind  him  weel  enough.  Hc 
was  a  fair  man,  while  you — you're  black.* 

"He  laid  his  dirty  hst  on  ma  arm;  I  could 
feel  him  shakin'  wi'  er'.mestness. 

•".\s  sure  as  (Iraih,  I'm  Duff,'  he  whis- 
pered hoarselx .  'Jock,  ye  must  believe  me. 
Man.  they've  shaved  me,  an'  jwinted  me,  an' 
dressed  me  up  like  this — this!"  he  cried  in 
di>gust,  clutchin'  at  his  grass  girdle.  'Here,* 
he  went  on,  losing  some  o'  his  terror,  'I'll 
make  vou  believe  mc  -d'ye  mind  the  last 
lime  wc  met  in  the  w?e  bar  of  the  Far  an' 
Sure?  I  stood  yea  drink;  an' you  hoiTowed 
a  si.vpence  of  mc  ' 

■"I  canna  say  1  mind  ilic  r^ix pence,'  says  1, 
for  I  saw  it  was  Duff,  right  enough,  'but  1 
s'pose  you're  Tarn.  \'e've  been  lost  a  matter 
o'  fivr  year.'  I  went  on,  lowerin'  ma  voice, 
'anil  lliere'.-  >4tnu'  l.ilk  o'  vour  widdv  marn  in' 
McfMiee.' 

"'The  plumber?'  cries  he,  sitttn'  up  wi'  a 

jerk. 

"  *  The  same,*  sa)-s  I.  *  I  hear  he*s  enkiged 

his  premises;  it's  time  he  took  a  wife.' 

"'But  not  minel'  says  he,  wi'  f«;lin*. 

"'Weel,  Tarn,  ye've  got  yersel'  to  blame — 
ye  ought  to  have  come  back.  Besides,  what 
are  w  doin'  here  at  all — undres.scd  like  that! 
It's  unworthy  o'  ye,  it  i.s,  indeed.' 

"Then  he  told  me  his  story.  Dod!  it  fair 
tfxik  the  breath  iM>t  o'  me.  It  aj'iu  ired  he'd 
ship|>e<l  at  Sydney  l)efore  the  masl  in  a  brig, 
meantn'  to  work  his  pas.sage  home.  He  fell 
overboard  one  dark  night,  got  pit  ked  up  by  a 
<  anoe,  taken  to  shore,  and  brought  before  the 
king. 
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** '  He  was  very  kind  to  me  at  the  first,*  says 

he,  'he  couldna  do  enough  for  mc;  he  was  aye 
wantin'  me  to  be  his  son-in-law.' 

*"^So»-in-la'iC,  Tam!*  gasps  I,  wi*  a  sudden 
chill  at  ma  heart. 

"'.\ve,  Jock;  to  marrv  his  daughter,  vc 
ken.' 

Faauma?' 

"■.\a,  na.  hi-  ilhcr  fi  iu^rhtcr — Kokua,  ihcy 
call  her.  Of  course  it  was  oDt  u'  the  ({uestion, 
an*  I  told  him  so,  me  bein'  a  married  man. 
He  pretended  to  agree  with  me,  but  he  liatl 
me  watched.  The  lassie  an'  me  were  very 
friendly.  She  was  an  alTeclionate  wee  thinji, 
an*  honnie.' 

*".\\e.  says  I  sympathetically,  thiuk- 
in'  o'  l-aauma. 

*'*AII  went  well,  Jock,  titt  one  night  in  the 
hush  she  axed  me  to  kiss  her;  it— it  was  a 
temptation.' 

"*Bul  no*  tci  a  married  man,'  s;iys  I,  wi' 
severity. 

•  "He  roughed. 

"'Weel,  J«Kk,  I  dill  il,  anyhow;  an'  the 
auld  king  was  keekin'  at  us  all  ihe  time,  an* 
1  had  to  marr)-  the  I  i»ie  the  ne.\t  day.' 

*** Bigamy  1'  I  ga»>p.-. 

"Tam  nodded  his  black  head  till  the  flowers 

sh(H)k 

'•That's  the  color  o'  it,'  says  he,  awful 
depressed.  'It's  on  ma  conscience.  He 
made  me  <  hief  o'  an  island,  an*  1  come  over 
here  for  the  dancin'-  ye  saw  me  at  it  the 
night — but,  oh,  man,  Jcxkl  I  hanker  after 
Boarhills  somethin*  terrible!' 

"He  meant  it.  The  mo'Hi  -lume  rni  his 
painted  face;  1  could  >ee  the  itar>  in  his  eyes. 

*"Now,*  says  I.  they're  bu^y;  they'll  never 
heed  us.    Come  on.    Let's  nm  for  the  boat.* 

*'At  that  the  fear  came  hack  on  him. 

*"No,  no,'  s;iys  he.  pleadin'  like, '  I  daren't. 
1  tried  to  escape  oiue.  wi'  a  sailor  kui  \\  ho 
was  shipwrecked  in  these  parts.  They — 
they  caught  us.' 

**'Weel?*  says  I,  for  he  paused  and  shook. 

"•(iu<!"  ht  l)urst  out,  'they  tied  me  to  a 
tree  an'  I  had  to  look  on  while  they  killed 
and  ate  him.  He  screamed  awful.  The 
horror  o'  it-  oh,  the  horror  o'  it" 

"He  hid  his  face  in  his  hands.  He  was 
clean  unner\ed;  no  more  use  than  a  rag  wi' 
all  the  starch  oot  o'  it.  I  could  only  lode  at 
him.  an'  ])ity. 

"We  Silt  still  after  that  for  a  wee  while. 
There  were  queer  noises  all  round  us,  just  as 
if  something  was  movin'  in  the  bush,  though 
what  it  was  I  couldna  tell — just  a  wheeze, 


an'  a  crack,  an'  a  rustle,  an'  once  the  ciy  o' 

some  cat-like  Ijeastie  deep  in  the  forest. 

"All  at  once,  Tam  held  up  his  hand. 

"*Listen!*  says  he,  trembW. 

"  There  were  shouts  from  the  clearin*.  I 
could  hear  ma  name  rejieated  many  times— 
Taaunu's  voice  shrill  above  the  rest, 

'"They're  criin'  on  ye,'  whispered  Tam 
in  ma  ear.  'Von  an'  me  mustn't  be  seen  to- 
gether. I'll  help  yc  if  I  can;  l>e  sure  o'  that. 
Oood-by,  Jock.  Beware o'  the  lassie;  and  if 
ye  get  l)a(  k.  never  let  on  yc've  se(  ri  me  It's 
ijctier  so.  .Mary  hail  better  marry  .McPhee; 
he'll  make  a  home  for  her  an*  the  batms. 
I'm  as  dead  here  as  if  I  was  in  ma  grave. 
tjiKxl-by.' 

"He  wrung  me  hard  l>y  the  hand, an'  glided 
away  into  the  bushes. 

Ill 

"Whi  n  I  got  back  to  the  group  most  o' 
the  natives  had  disappeared,  singin'  an' 
laughin',  along  the  paths  that  led  to  the  vil- 
lage. Hut  the  auld  king  an'  about  half  a 
dozen  o'  the  (  hiefs  stopped  for  a  palaver.  I 
kenned  line  they  were  lalkin'  al>out  me,  for 
I  saw  them  lookin'  every  now  and  then,  an* 
-(tmetimes  one  would  ])oint  5n  ma  direction, 
an'  sometimes  unilher. 

"'No'  ver\'  polite  to  a  guest,'  thinks  I. 
'Maybe  I'd  Ix-tter  be  goin*.' 

"  I  iMiikcd  ;it  ma  watch.  The  mfion  wa-^  at 
the  full,  as  eiear  a>  day.  .so  I  siw  ihc  time  ca?-y. 
It  wanted  five  minutes  o'  eleven.  Rob,  the 
mate,  came  into  ma  niiinl.  an"  I  tliMui^ht  o' 
him  wuitin'  for  me  wi'  the  boat,  an*  the  Saucy 
Jesin  ridin*  at  her  anchor  where  the  lagoon 
opened  to  the  sea.  1  was  just  goin'  to  siiy 
g»iod-by.  when  the  lassie,  who  had  been  talkin' 
wi'  her  faither,  comes  up  to  me  an*  takes  me 
by  the  hand. 

■"Come,  'i-iilormans.'  said  she,  puUin'  me 
gently  toward  the  bush. 

*'*Heie!  where  are  you  puUlii'  me  to?' 
^^uwls  T.  an'  I  tried  to  take  ma  hand  from  her; 
but  she  held  tight. 

"'You  come  little  walk,*  savs  she  coaxin' 
like 

"'I'm  f^nin'  to  ma  ship,'  .s;iy-  I  'I've  no 
lime  for  silliness,  nor  inclinatiun,  iieclher— so 
that's  tellin'  ye.' 

'■nut  -he  wovddna  be  denied.  I  couldna 
get  ma  lingers  free,  that  is  wi'oot  usin'  force; 
an'  her  bein*  a  lassie,  I  couldna  do  that  So 
we  kept  walkin'  on — ^me  hangin*  back,  she 
puUin'  fora'ard. 
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'"There  were  deep  shadows,  an*  bits  o' 
h'ghts  all  round  us,  like  wee  jHK)ls  left  by  the 
tide.  A  smell  o'  trees  an'  llowers  was  in  the 
air.  an'  now  and  then  a  whilT  «)'  breadfruit 
cookin'  came  wanderin'  up  the  path  that  led 
to  the  village.  It  was  f|uict.  but  we  could 
hear  the  chiefs  talkin'  l)chind  us,  an'  away  in 
the  distance  the  roll  o'  the  seas  on  the  reef. 

'•\Ve  were  oot  o'  sight  o'  the  ithers  by  this 


shoulder>  were  glintin'  oot,  her  wee  feet  were 
naked,  an'  her  skin  was  shinin'  in  warm 
brown  lights,  wi'  a  sort  o'  polish  on  it.  When 
she  looked  back  at  me,  her  eyes  were  like  stars, 
an'  her  teeth  two  rows  o'  seed  pearls  lietween 
her  smilin'  lips.  She  put  mc  in  mind  o'  the 
Song  o'  Solomon.  Ve'll  agree  it  was  a  queer 
po.section  for  a  married  man. 
"W'c  were  in  the  shadow  o'  .t  wild  cocoa — 


••■SHOVE  HF.R  GOT."  ROARS  I,  RACIN*  TOWARD  HIM. 


time,  in  a  sort  o'  glade,  lonesome  like,  but  not 
dark;  for  the  moon  was  keekin'  over  the  tops 
o'  the  palm-trees,  an'  turnin'  all  the  leaves 
and  stems  to  silver. 

"As  wc  walked,  I  felt  angrA-  at  masel*  for 
bein'  so  weak;  but  I  couldna  feel  angry  at  the 
lassie — she  was  that  bonnie.  She  was  a 
pictur'!    The  red  flowers  on  her  hair  an' 


I  kenned  it  by  its  l>erric> — when  doon  she  sits, 
and  drags  mc  after  her  wi'  a  laugh. 

"•Mc  you  tlend,'  says  she,  cuddlin'  cU>se 
an'  s(|uec/in*  ma  hand. 

•"Hoots!  I  wouldna  gos(>  far  as  tosjiy  that.' 
s;iys  I,  edgin'  away.    But  she  followed  me  up. 

" '  I  like  you  too  much,'  cooes  she  in  ma  ear. 

*"So  it  would  appear,'  says  1 
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"  1  hut  puzzled  her.  I  could  see  fine  she 
didna  ken  how  to  take  me 

***Me  no  common  Kanaka,"  says  .she  wi'  a 
prciiy  pride,  touchin'  her  young  breast,  *me 
princess.  I  think  you  marry  me — I  like  too 
much.* 

'*It  made  me  fair  ashamed  to  hear  her  talk 
like  that  She  "was  gazin'  up  at  me,  an'  I 
couW  see  her  eves  shinin'  in  the  dim  h'j»ht. 
A  scent  came  from  her,  very  pieas;inl,  but 
distractin'.  I  couldna  tell  if  it  was  the  flowers 
ill  htT  hair,  or  somethin*  sweet-sroellin*  she 
had. put  on  her  skin. 

*^'You  love  me?'  whispen  she  bteathless 
like;  an'  at  that  she  lays  her  nosegay  head  on 
ma  sht)ulder. 

"'Sit  up,'  s;iys  I,  utie;isy.  'J'lial's  no  way 
to  l>ehave.* 

• '  For  -A  nswer  .she  Aung  her  bare  amw  round 
ma  neck. 

•*  1  confess  to  ye,  I  was  troubled.    No'  »» 

niucli  at  tlu'  \\iLkf(liu»  n'  it  —though  that 
bothered  me,  too — but  at  the  danger.  I  kc|)t 
thinkin'  o'  Tam,  an'  the  wamin*  he  gave  me. 
I  glowered  al  all  the  tree-,  an'  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  (oiild  >cc  ilic  auld  kini;  keckin'  from 
l>ehin<l  every  one  ni  thcni.  I  he  ki.H.sie  puzzled 
me,  too.  She  was  that  botutie  that  I  didna 
like  to  think  she  would  lend  her.sel'  \n  a  put 
up  job.  I'm  no'  exactly  what  yc  would  cull 
an  ill-lookin'  man,  an*  it  came  upon  me  as 
just  possible  that  she  had  taken  a  fancy  (o  me. 

*"Faauma,'  fviys  I,  puttin'  her  from  me  as 
gentle  as  I  could,  'Faauma,  you're  young  and 
silly.  See  here,  dearie,  ye  mustna  think  o' 
me  like  that.  I'm  auld  furty  next  month — 
an'  no  fit  mate  for  a  bonnie  young  princess 
like  you.  Besides,  Vm  married  already. 
I've  a  good  wife  an'  three  bairns  in  a  l.iiid 
fur  away  over  the  sea.  I've  but  the  one  wish, 
dear,  an'  that  is  to  get  back  to  them.* 

"She  listened  to  me  in  silence,  though  I 
could  tell  by  tier  hrtathin'  that  she  was, 
moved.    \Vc  -s;it  there  side  l)y  side  wi'oot 
talkin',  then  all  at  once  she  put  her  hand  in 
mine  again. 

" '  You  good  man,'  .says  .she. 

"There  was  no  talk  o'  love-makin'  after 
that,  though  I  still  held  the  lassie's  hand. 
For  a  while  we  sat,  each  thinkin'  our  own 
thoughts.  The  noise  from  the  clearin'  had 
dieti  away.  It  was  quieter  than  ever.  The 
bush  all  about  us  was  sleepin';  bright  an' 
dark,  wi'  moonlight  and  shadow. 

"All  at  once  there  was  a  queer  creakin'  in 
the  undrrfrrtrnth  r\fi\n  beliind  u-.  Faauma 
Started.    I  felt  her  wee  hand  clutchin'  mine. 


"'It's  nothin*,*  says  I,  to  soothe  her. 

■"It  is.'  snvs  <hc,  all  excited.  'You  no 
Sii\'vy.    Uh,  mc  much  too  bad  girll' 

"She  was  shakin'  all  over,  an'  starin'  round 
wi'  eyes  like  siiucers.  Then  in  a  whisper,  an' 
(|uick,  she  told  me  we  were  hcin'  watched, 
that  the  king  haul  .set  her  on  to  trap  nic,  an' 
that  if  I  wouldna  marry  her,  I  was  to  be  killed. 
D(xl,it  fair  took  ma  'oK  iih  awayl  Aye,  an' 
more  than  that,  it  set  ma  back  up.  A  fine 
way  to  behave,  that!  an*  a  <lirty  in'ck  to  set  an 
innocent  lassie  to. 

"'By  gosh:'  says  1,  Met  mc  get  at  him — I'll 
learn  him,'  an'  I  made  jis  if  to  get  up,  but  she 
gripped  me  light. 

""No,  no,'  cries  she,  'they  bad  men;  tlu  v 
kill  you.  I  Uk}  much  'shamed;  belong  ail  ma 
fault.  Oh,  what  I  an  do?  What  can  do?'  an* 
she  wrung  her  hands  in  an  agony  o'  remorse. 

"'Vou  go  back,'  savs  I,  'an'  leave  me 
lo  '  , 

'  Hut  at  that  she  clapped  her  hand  to  ma 

mtmlh. 

•"S-h-hl'  says  she,  *you  listen,'  an'  she 
told  me  what  she  was  thinkin*.  Dod!  she 
was  a  rare  one,  was  Faauma;  it  was  easy  seen 
.she  was  a  prince.^s. 

"Followin*  her  advice,  we  got  up  an* 
v.alkcd  slow  awav,  like  as  if  wc  were  kcopin' 
company,  me  wi'  ma  arm  around  her  waist. 
The  path  turned  at  right  angles  in  the  direc- 
tion o'  the  .sea  about  forty  yards  from  where 
we  were  sittin'.  When  ^^■e  came  to  the 
turniii",  we  dropped  the  play  .utin"  an'  took 
to  our  heels.  Ma  word  I  .she  could  run— that 
wee  l;i->ie.  I  was  hard  put  lo  it  to  keej*  up 
wi'  her.  W  e'd  made  near  half-way,  when 
there  was  a  shout  behind  us. 

'  sto|i,'  pants  I.  'You  bide  here.  1*11 
manage  hnc  now.' 

"She  was  for  refusin',  but  I  gripped  her  by 
the  shoulders,  an'  idie  gave  in. 

'"  I'.iauma.'  s,'ivs  I,  quirk  aiv  i)reathless, 
■  I'll  no'  forget  what  you  have  done  tor  me  the 
night.   Good-by,  dear.   God  bless  ye.' 

"I  stoo|>ed  an*  kissed  her,  an*  thought  no 
shame  o'  it. 

"She  chmg  to  me  a  moment,  an'  I  felt  her 
tears  wet  on  ma  face.  As  we  stood  there, 
there  came  a  nearin'  shout,  an'  a  patter  o' 
racin'  feel  in  the  darkness.  W  i'  one  shove  1 
shot  her  safe  into  the  bush — ^then  I  bolted. 

IV 

"I  WAS  forty  then,  as  I  s;iid  before,  an* 
somewhat  inclined  to  be  stout,  as  you  can 
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see,  an'  runnln^  dkbia  suit  me,  but  I  ran  that 

nip;ht  a>  I  liadna  run  since  I  \\'as  a  laddk*  at 
the  school.  The  jwlh  \va=.  narrow,  ju?i  a 
Cttttin'  thiou^  the  trees,  an'  a  tangle  o' 
lianas  drippin'  rm'  tufted  \vi'  orchids,  ircc 
ferns,  great  arums,  an'  hundreds  o'  hauauud. 
It  smelt  like  a  big  hothouse.  I  couldna  see 
the  things  verv  wcel,  it  bein'  dark,  an'  me 
tearin'  along  at  the  top  o'  ma  speed,  but  when 
it  was  over,  it  all  came  back  to  mc,  and 
whiles  even  now  1  Imw  fi^irsomc  dreams  o* 
ht  in'  In.ntol  through  all  the  zeekin'  tottstsi 
o'  the  troj)ics. 

"  At  the  first  it  went  ill  wi'  me.  T  was  stung 
a-'  liiiib  as  the  clbnw  wi'  the  -tintiin'-plant;  a 
rope  o'  liaiia  caught  me  on  the  neck  an'  sent 
me  flyin',  an'  when  I  scrambled  to  ma  feet, 
doon  I  went  again  over  a  rotten  trunk.  .\t 
anv  ither  time  I'd  have  lelt  ma  way  throiii^h 
that  l)nsh,  slow  and  gropin'  wl'  ma  l\vi»  hands 
strL-U'hcd  out  to  ^lard  nia  face,  but  Wl* 
sudden  death  at  ma  lieels  I  took  it  at  the  nin. 
JVla  word!  it  was  black  in  parts;  uu'  the  worst 
o'  it  was  that  I  couldna  tell  if  the  blackness 
l^efore  me  was  finn  ground  or  a  pit  to  bnak 
ma  netk. 

**1  suppo-se  it  was  Ijecause  I  was  terrible 
cot  o'  condition,  but  I  hadna  j  *  ver>'  far 
before  T  was  !»;ispin'  for  breath,  an'  ma  he:irt 
goin'  till  i  thought  it  would  throttle  me.  As  1 
ran  I  kept  an  ear  for  ^  deevib  behind  me; 
but  I  couldtri  h  :ir  them  Thev  were  ch)se 
enough  whcu  I  parted  from  the  lassie,  Imt  for 
some  reason  or  anither  there  was  a  stoppage. 
If  it  hadna  been  for  that,  there  is  no  doubt 
they'd  have  aiught  me  up 

"I  thought  I  would  ne%er  come  to  the  end 
o'  that  patli.  hut  at  the  last  the  blackness  in 
front  cltarid,  tlicre  came  a  breath  o'  wind 
fresh  and  salt  in  lua  face,  an'  the  sea  sang 
kwd  in  ma  ears.  The  sea  an'  the  wind  are 
bonnie  thin^js,  but  the)"  were  bonnier  to  me 
at  that  moment  than  they've  ever  been  before 
or  sinie.  Staggerin'  wi*  exhaustion,  I  left 
the  bush  hidlind  me  an'  panted  drnm  to  the 
rrrck.  Ma  eyes  swept  it  from  end  to  end. 
Ma  (lod!  it  lay  empty,  wi'  the  se;i  silverin'  in 
moonlight.  I  tell  ye,  IVe  had  one  or  two 
cruel  sh(Kks  in  m;i  time,  but  never  anvthin' 
to  beat  the  black  despair  o'  that  moment. 
I  stood  there  gaspin';  a  deserted  man  in  ter- 
rible danger,  wi'  no  human  soul  to  help.  To 
ma  shame  he  it  saitl,  I  cursed  Rob  aloud  in 
words  ill  suited  to  a  Christian,  aye,  an'  even 
shook  ma  fist  at  the  laughin*  wee  waves  that 
rippled  to  ma  fe(  t 

"Then,  all  at  once,  a  sudden  tliought  set 


me  starin'  wi'  ma  mouth  open.  There  was 
s<jmethin'  about  the  place  tlut  struck  me  as 
odd.  It  had  a  clump  o'  palms  at  one  end 
that  I  couldna  mind  to  have  seen  Ijefore.  I 
stared  an'  stared;  an'  then — 'F.cdioi!'  thinks 
1,  'yc've  come  to  the  wrong  creek.'  It  was 
a  fact.  There  was  no  time  to  lose.  The 
cannibal-,  might  1)C  on  me  at  any  moment. 
Faster  than  it  lakes  to  tell  ye,  1  was  back  in 
the  wood,  lyin'  at  full  length  under  a  bush. 

"I  was  just  in  time.  Got  they  came — the 
whole  ging-bang  o'  them — savin'  ihr  ntild  fal 
king,  who  wa tidied  up  later,  pantin'  worse 
than  me  wi'  the  exertion.  Thiey  all  started 
runnin'  about,  shakin'  their  spean;  an'  jab 
beriu'  like  a  lot  o'  monkeys.  1  could  see 
Tarn  among  them,  for  he  was  bigger  nor  they 
were.  The\'  were  fair  nonplused.  Some 
were  for  goin'  this  way,  an'  some  for  goin' 
lliat.  The  moon  shone  on  ihcir  naked  bodies, 
an'  from  where  1  la\  1  *  ould  See  their  bhck 
faces  half  datl  wi"  e\(itempnt  Thc^■  were 
all  jabberin',  but  the  (^ueer,  shrill  voice  o'  the 
king  piped  loud  above  the  ithers.  Still 
paniiri',  i  watched  them  through  the  leaves; 
when  they  sheered  off,  I  breathed  free,  an' 
when  they  came  near,  I  crouched  doon  wi' 
ma  heart  in  ma  mouth. 

•'Sudtlen  there  w.ts  a  cn .  One  o'  ilie 
deevils  ha<i  seen  ma  ltK)tsieps  in  the  Siind;  the 
ithers  all  came  crowdin'  around  him.  Step 
by  step  they  tracked  me  doon  to  the  sea.  then 
back  toward  the  bush.  '  It's  all  up  wi'  mc 
now,'  thinks  I,  an'  at  that  I  grij){>ed  ma  stick 
antl  waited  wi'  clenched  teeth. 

"'They  came  nearer,  an'  I  heard  them 
bcalin'  alxmt  llie  bush.  One  o*  them  stum- 
bled past  ma  hidin'-pluce,  that  near  thai  if  I 
h  id  stretched  oot  ma  1  i  !  I  <  ould  lia\  e 
touched  his  black  hide.  I  hey  were  a  blur  o' 
misty  figures  disiip|)earin'  into  the  shadows, 
and  comin'  into  sight  again  in  the  bits  o' 
ni(K)nlight.  You  may  take  your  oath  I  lay 
as  still  as  a  log,  never  darin'  to  breathe;  flat 
on  ma  back,  starin'  up  to  where  the  nx)f  o* 
foliage  was  (lierced  h\  wee  shafts  o'  light.  I 
could  hciir  ihcm  ixintin"  an"  swearin',  an' 
jabbin'  into  likely  places  wi'  their  spears;  an' 
even'  iiow  an'  tliun  lamc  a  veil  or  i  houl  o' 
pain,  when  one  o'  their  naked  feet  chanced 
upon  a  thorn. 

"Right  beside  me  a  voice  made  a  joke 
about  the  13*^10  >'  h  in»an  tlesh,  at  which  a 
laugh  went  cackiui"  through  the  bush. 

■  .\t  last  they  drew  olT.  I  took  a  long 
breath,  n",  raisin'  masel'  on  mi  rlhow. 
keeked  oot  to  see  where  they  bad  gone.  That 
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movement  was  near  bein'  the  death  o'  me,  for 
a  hranrh  that  screened  me  was  whipped  on 
one  side  an'  I  found  mascl'  starin'  straight 
into  the  black  face  o'  a  sjivage.  It  was  t(x> 
dark  for  me  to  sec  him  clear,  but  I  could  tell 
from  his  start  that  he  had  heard  me  move. 

'''I'll  kill  this  one  at  all  events,'  thinks  I, 
an'  I  shortened  the  grip  on  ma  stick. 

"'Is  that  you,  Jock?'  whispers  he. 

"Ma  word!  the  Scotch  accent  was  like 
music  in  ma  ears. 

'"It  is,'  says  I.  'For  God's  sake,  Tam, 
take  them  away.' 

"'I'll  do  ma  best,'  says  he.  'You  bide 
here;  an*,  if  ye  value  yer  life,  dinna  budge.' 

"He  disappeared,  an'  I  heard  him  talkin' 
loud  to  the  ilhcrs.    Then  I  heard  no  more. 

"I  lay  still  for  about  half  a  centur)-,  then  I 
rouldna  stand  the  uncertainty  any  longer;  so 
oot  I  crawls  on  all  fours.  The  place  was 
quiet  as  a  kirkyard.  I  peered  over  a  clump 
o'  mummy-apple,  an'  s:iw  them  all  slringin' 
off  along  the  moonlit  s:inds.  They  ap])eared 
to  be  shapin'  their  course  for  the  palms  that 
tufted  the  end  o'  the  bay. 

"'L(H)k  away,  ye  black  swine,'  chuckles  I. 
'If  ye'd  any  sense,  yc'd  have  gone  the  ilher 
road.'  For,  as  I  judged,  the  ither  direction 
was  the  one  that  would  lead  me  to  the  right 
creek.  \Vith«)ut  more  ad<j  I  set  off  at  a  run. 
One  o'  them  must  have  looked  back,  for  I 
hadna  gone  above  ten  yards  when  there  was 
a  skirl.  Just  one  at  the  first,  but  ithers 
joined  in,  an'  I  knew  tine  they  were  after  me 
again. 

"Much  I  caredl  I  had  the  long  start  o' 
them,  the  s;ind  was  firm,  an'  ma  breath  had 
come  back.  Roundin'  the  bay,  I  saw  the 
creek  I  was  in  search  o',  an'  the  boat  half 
pulled  up  on  the  be;ich.  Rob  was  sitlin'  near 
by,  smokin'  his  pipe. 

"'Shove  her  oot,'  rfwrs  I,  racin'  toward 
him.  He  jumped  to  his  feet,  stared  a  moment 
like  one  dumfoundcrcd,  then  I  heard  him 
cursin'  the  crew  for  not  l)ein'  quick  enough. 
Before  I  got  there,  the  dingey  was  float  in' 


some  three  yards  from  the  shore.  The  sav- 
ages at  ma  back  saw  that,  too,  an'  set  up  a 
yell  o'  rage.  Plungin'  waist-deep  into  the 
water,  I  gri|)|)cd  tlie  stern  wi'  both  hands. 
It  was  jerked  forward  as  the  wee  bojit  sprang 
to  the  Oiirs.  I  was  pulled  after  her  like  a  cork 
at  the  end  o'  a  string. 

"I  canna  exactly  tell  what  hapjxjncd  next. 
I  was  sore  exhausted,  an'  dazed  wi'  all  I'd 
gone  through.  I  mind  Rol)  pullin'  me  aboard, 
then  I  think  I  must  have  missed  ma  footin*, 
for  I  found  masel'  lyin'  gaspin'  at  the  feel  o' 
the  men.  When  I  sat  up,  Rob  pointed  oot 
half  a  dozen  black  heads  in  the  water  astern, 
where  some  o'  them  had  started  to  swim  after 
us.  On  the  beach  was  a  crowd,  misty  in  the 
moonlight,  wi'  a  long  line  o'  palms  glistenin' 
at  their  backs.  That  was  the  last  I  saw  o' 
them. 

"There's  little  more  to  tell  ye.  We  reached 
the  Saucy  Jean  wi'oot  any  interference;  an', 
you  bet,  I  got  under  way  at  once.  I  mind 
leanin'  over  the  stem,  watchin'  the  last  o'  the 
place,  for  in  half  an  hour  the  palms  dipped 
behind  the  sea.  The  whirling  snow  of  our 
wake  eddyin'  oot  into  the  blue  blackness  was 
awful  bonnie.  Fine,  too,  it  was  to  see  the 
leanin'  spars  as  steady  as  a  flag-post,  an'  to 
hear  the  ripj)le  o'  water,  an'  the  warm  wind 
buzzin'  among  our  canvas.  Ma  soul  swelled, 
I'm  tellin'  ye;  an'  I  thanked  the  Lord  wi'  a 
humble  an'  a  grateful  heart. 

■'  It  was  deefficult  to  believe  it  all  true.  Me, 
Jock  Simpson,  was  real  enough;  but  the  king, 
Tam  Duff,  and  Faauma?  No!  I've  an 
ambeetion  to  be  thought  a  truthful  man,  an' 
between  you  an'  me,  I  was  glad  that  Tam  had 
made  me  promise  to  keep  il  dark  when  I  g(»t 
back.  The  one  thing  that  bothered  me  was 
Tam's  wife.  She  bothers  me  still.  What 
will  ma  conscience  be  sayin'  if  I  find  she's 
gone  an'  committed  big-amy?" 

The  mate  scratched  his  head,  sighed  deep- 
ly, then,  remarking  that  "a  matter  o'  forty 
winks"  would  suit  his  complaint,  disappeared 
down  the  hatchway. 
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CASTRO:  TYRANT  OR  LIBERATOR? 


EDITOR'S  \OTF..—Our  diplomat'u  rela- 
tions with  Venezuela  have  been  termhialed. 
Senator  Cullom  oj  the  Committee  on  Foreit^n 
Afjairs  says  that  "President  Castro  needs  a 
spankinfi."  Rumor  dei lares  that  the  next 
job  oj  our  navy  will  he  to  administer  this 
disdpline. 

Who  and  what  is  Castro^  A  monster,  a 
greedy  tyrant,  as  his  opponents  asserts  Or, 
as  his  supporters  tontend.  the  liberator  oj  a 
people/  liejore  the  world  he  is  our  prole f^e. 
But  jor  the  Monroe  doctrine  he  must  long  sint  e 
have  jaeed  the  guns  oj  Great  Britain.  Germany, 
Frame,  Italy.  Citizens  oj  those  countries, 
and  oj  our  own,  too,  allege  that  Castro  has 
deprived  them  oj  treaty  rights,  repudiated  con- 
tracts, confiscated  property,  imperiled  their 
lives  and  liberty,  and  turned  the  Venezuelan 
courts  into  a  jarce  wherein  is  no  justice. 

On  the  other  hand,  Castro  calls  the  joreigners 
thifi'es  and  liars.  lie  says  that  Ihey  have 
tried  to  .mindle  Venezuela  out  oj  her  best  natu- 
ral resources,  rejused  to  obey  the  laws  or  recog- 
nize the  courts,  and  not  only  aided  and  abetted 


rrvolution.  but  actually  orgav.ized  rebellion. 

There  arc,  then,  two  definite  sides  to  the 
story:  both  are  set  jorth  here.  George  11*. 
Criihfuld,  who,  by  jriend  and  joe  alike,  is 
pronounced  honest  and  simere,  and  who, 
during  jijicen  years'  resittence  in  Venezuela, 
endured  many  injuries  at  Castro's  hands, 
presents  the  argument  jor  the  prosecution ; 
while  Collin  H.  Hrown  brings  to  his  de/ense 
oj  the  president  not  only  the  authority  of 
long  rcsiden- e  in  the  country,  but  also  a  close 
and  carejul  study  oj  its  affairs. 


Castro  the  Tyrant 

By  George  W.  Crichfield 

SOON'    after   the    termination    of  the 
Kni^lish  -  ( lerman  -  Italian    l)l(x-kade  of 
Wniv.uela  in  IQO,^,  I  witnessed  an  inci- 
(U-nl  at  I'ort  San  Carlos,  at  the  entrance  to 
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Lake  Maracaybo,  that  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  my  mind.  Our  ship  was  lying  near 
the  fort,  awaiting  j)ermissi()n  to  pass,  when  it 
was  approached  by  a  small  fK)at  containing 
a  number  of  men.  In  the  center,  lying  in  a 
heap,  was  an  old  man,  a  j)ris<)ner  who  had 
just  l)een  released.  .As  he  was  carrieti  to  the 
deck,  it  Ixrame  evident  that  he  was  a  man  of 
respectability.  His  sons  were  waiting  to  re- 
ceive him.  Fine,  stalwart  young  men  they 
were,  but  at  sight  of  him  they  burst  into  tears. 
And  well  they  might.  The  old  man  had  been 
in  the  dungeon  of  San  Carlos  for  only  four 
months,  but  disea.se  and  terrorism  had  placed 
upon  him  the  mark  of  certain  death.  A 
mere  breathing  skeleton,  he  was  trembling 
like  an  aspen,  his  countenance  ashen,  his  eyes 
lusterless.  Marks  of  instruments  of  torture 
were  on  his  limbs;  great  ulcers  covered  his 
body. 

I  fx;rsonally  know  hundreds  of  Venezue- 
lans; scores  of  them  would  trust  me  with 
their  most  sacred  confidences,  with  secrets 
that,  if  known,  would  cause  their  instant  im- 
prisonment or  as.sassi nation  by  the  dictator. 

"  What  had  this  man  done  ?  "  I  asked  some 
of  these  friends.  "How  did  he  incur  the 
enmity  of  Ca.stro?"  Of  course  I  knew  the 
main  facts — that  there  had  been  no  court  trial, 
no  judicial  proceedings,  no  op|K)rtunity  for 
defense,  l)ecau.se  in  Venezuela  they  don't  do 
things  that  way.  And  to  a  certainty  the  man 
had  Ix-en  seized  without  warning,  prt)bably 
in  the  dead  of  night,  by  armed  and  lawle.ss 


rufhans.  under  the  order  of  Ca-stro's  generals 
— Ix-'cau.se  this  was  Venezuela.  But  why? 
Had  he  opjiosed  Castro  jK>litically  ? 

My  informant  answered  no,  that  the  man 
had  kept  dear  of  |H)litics,  and  had  said  noth- 
ing either  for  or  again>l  the  ruling  desjxit. 
But  the  man  had  a  daughter,  a  lx.'autiful, 
virtuous  girl,  and  one  of  Ca.stro's  generals 
wanted  her.  That  e.\plaine<l  it.  (Bear  in 
mind  that  this  was  not  a  case  of  |)roposed 
marriage,  but  a  desire  to  gratify  lust  under  the 
odious  system  of  La  Querida).  A  trumped- 
up  charge  of  revolutionary  sympathies  was 
made  against  the  old  man,  and  the  result  was 
before  me. 

"But  how  did  he  get  out?"  I  asked. 

'\)iiien  sabc — who  knows?"  was  my  in- 
formant's only  reply. 

Thousands  of  the  verj'  l)est  citizens  of 
Venezuela  have  lK.*en  imjjrisoned,  tortured, 
and  terrorized  by  the  present  \'enezuelan 
dcsjx)t.  The  motives  are  various.  Fre- 
quently CasiH),  or  some  one  of  his  coterie, 
wants  a  man's  pro]xrty.  Often  the  victim 
has  failed  to  join  the  band  of  maudlin 
man-worshi{)crs  who  fawn  u[>on  the  vain- 
glorious dictator  with  extravagant  and  dis- 
gusting sycophancy,  and  this  is  construed 
into  hostility.  Or,  the  victim  may  have 
spoken  in  reprobation  of  st)mc  of  the  un- 
numlx-red  outrages  committed  by  the  mili- 
tary adherents  of  Castro.  But  hundreds  of 
the  best  citizens  of  \'enezuela  have  Ix^n 
impri><oned  for  no  known  cause  at  all;  at 
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f)iK'  time  it  was  stated  that  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  of  these  unfortunates  were  incarcer- 
ated in  various  dungeons  throughout  the 
country. 

I  have  no  intention  o(  sh(X"king  and  hor- 
rifying my  readers  by  trying  lu  <icMril)e 
Venezuelan  prisons.  But  you  should  hear 
^omethinjT  ahtnif  them.  The  filth  i-'  uttrrlv 
horrible,  without  sewage  or  the  commonest 
sanitary  provisions.  The  walls  are  a  slimy 
paste  of  bacteria,  damp  and  dark.  I  do  not 
give  you  hearsay  testimony  on  this  point,  Ix.'- 
causc  I  have  insjK'c  ted  more  than  one  of  these 
places  and  have  talked  with  re|)utal)le  men 
who  havf  ln't'ii  intnatt  -  nf  ()IIut>.  Prisoners 
are  crowded  into  cells  wor>e  than  any  depart- 
ment of  a  slaughter-house.  Ofillos,  invented 
by  Satan  and  manxifactured  l)y  the  S])aniar(K. 
are  use<l  for  shackling  together  the  inmates. 
Rivets  of  iron,  and  chains,  are  pressed  upon 
their  flesh.  Starvation,  thirst,  and  infectious 
disca-4<s.  inc  luding  leprosy,  are  among  their 
daily  horrors- 

The  man  In  whose  name  and  by  whose  au- 
thority arc  rommilted  these  outrages  upon 
his  fellow  citizens,  is  at  this  moment  the 
most  conspicuous  proi^g<-  of  the  United  States 
l>cforc  the  wcjrld,  under  the  Monroe  doctrine. 
He  is  hel<l  up  by  our  government  as  the  presi 
dent  of  a  si>ler  republic.  Alnnit  how  he  1h' 
came  president,  howe\'er,  HiiU  i>  said.  Our 
state  rlepartment  talks  of  elections,  and  the 
bulletins  ot  the  bureau  of  American  republics 
read  as  if  the  Latin-American  ruler  were 
selected  by  the  voters,  as  our  presidents 
are.  Let  us  have  the  whole  fXoiy  of  how 
Castro  was  elected  president  of  Venezuela. 

He  was  elected  by  the  machi  ie  .Vow,  a 
machete  i<  a  knife  alwiut  two  feet  long,  kept 
sharp  and  trusty,  anti  m  Venezuela  this  instru- 
ment takes  the  place  of  the  Australian  ballot- 
lx»x.  TMTy  Wnezuelan  knows  how  to  use 
a  machete,  women  as  well  as  men.  I  have 
seen  a  peon  cut  down  a  small  tree  at  one  or 
two  strokes.  So  you  see  it  is  small  wonder 
that  there  are  matiy  heads  and  limbs  lost  in 
an  eletliuu  in  \  enezuela. 

Cipriano  Castro  was  a  cattleman  in  the 
Taehira  (li-tri<  t  (known  as  the  eternal 
slaughter-house  ot  Venezuela),  and  he  was  a 
specialist  in  his  occupation.  His  business 
consisted  in  getting  up  revolutions  in  --onie 
section  on  the  Ixjrder  line  Ijetween  Vene^suela 
and  Colombia,  and  then  runningother  people's 
cattle  Irum  that  section  into  the  adjoining 
country,  where  he  would  sell  them. 

Having  succeeded  mightily  in  these  deal- 


ings, and  surrounded  himself  with  a  (Tuel  and 
mercenary  set  of  adventurers,  with  whom  in 
the  olden  days,  it  is  stated,  he  di\nded  pretty 
fairly,  the  redoubtable  Castro  Ix^came  am- 
bitious to  conquer  new  worlds.  Andres 
Mata,  who  is  wh«)lly  (ievoied  to  the  dictator, 
writes: 

"Year  i88^.  Location— a  i  ity  of  the 
Occident  at  the  fotit  of  the  Mother  Cordilleras. 
The  afternoon  fell  over  the  mountain  citv,  and 
an  animated  group  of  |K)litical  |)ersonagc>s 
conversed  familiarly  in  the  office  of  the  com- 
andante  of  arms.  One  of  llieiii,  the  rom- 
anda$it^s  son,  of  Caracas,  accentuated  the 
interest  of  the  dialogue  in  terms  vvhi(  h  i)iqued 
the  Andean  pride.  '1  observe,'  said  he, 
'that  the  principal  regions  of  the  country 
have  invaded  C  aracas  martially  an<l  im- 
pressed u|>on  the  federal  capitol  the  most 
distinguished  of  their  chieftains.  All  the 
principal  regions  can  record  one  or  more 
eniptions  toward  the  capitol  except  the  An- 
dean provinces.' 

" '  I  will  be  the  one  that  will  invade  it,'  an- 
swered arrogantly  a  youth  of  lustrous  and 
pallid  countenance.'"  This  was  Castro, 
this  the  beginning  and  the  cause  of  his 
revolution.  He  now  "crossed  the  San  An- 
tonio as  Caesar  the  Rubicon,"  and  from 
{K-ak  to  peak  and  from  combat  to  combat, 
"o|>ened  with  the  edge  of  his  sword  the  dcMirs 
of  Caracas,  and  aM fnded  with  }K»m|)  the 
grand  stairway  of  the  federal  capitol,  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  heroes. " 

.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  his  "heroes"  were  a 
body  of  bushwhac  kcrs.  blacklegs,  and  rene- 
gades, including  a  large  number  of  females 
who  likewi.sc  wielded  the  machete  and  who 
had  marched  from  Tachira  to  Caracas  with 
the  "army," 

Andrade,  the  constitutional  president,  was 
a  gentleman.  Therefore  the  constitutional 
ariny  looked  upon  him  with  disdain  and 
rustled  to  the  "army"  of  Castro.  A  few 
battle  and  quite  a  numlter  of  skirmishes 
were  fought,  the  peaceful  inhabitants  were 
looted,  "forced  loans"  were  levied  upon  for- 
eigners and  business  men  who  had  funds, 
and  after  anarchy  had  ruled  for  a  time 
throughout  Venezuela,  President  Andrade 
found  himself  deserted  by  his  army,  and  was 
^lad  to  make  good  his  escape  to  LaGuayra, 
and  thence  into  exile. 

Ever  since  the  moment  when  the  usurper, 
at  the  head  of  his  licentious  "army,"  over- 
threw the  constituted  authority  and  seized 
the  reins  of  power,  a  saturnalia  of  graft  and 
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dialx>lism  has  jircvailcd  throughout  Venez- 
uela. One  may  judge  of  its  homjrs  from  the 
fact  that  the  reguhir  "army"  is  still  a  s;ivagc 
aggregation  made  up  of  unlettered  [K?ons,  a 
mixed  i)reed,in  whii  h  Indian  and  negro  blood 
predominate.  When  a  man  assassinates 
another  in  Venezuela  he  is  not  hanged  nor 
impris4ined,  but  is  given  a  Mauser  and  a 
machete  and  put  into  the  army,  where 
he  becomes  a  pillar  to  support  the  ruling 
power. 

Let  us  leave  aside  for  the  moment  the 
alrtKities  committed  upon  respectable  Venez- 
uelans.   The  outrages  on  foreigners,  who 


constitute  an  unim{x>rtant  element  numeri- 
cally, were  sufTicient  by  the  year  1903  to 
arouse  the  indignation  of  the  combined  civil- 
ized powers.  I  have  lx;fore  me  a  record  of 
hundreds  of  .such  ca.ses,  involving  all  nation- 
alities, and  will  mention  a  few  for  illustrative 
jmrposes. 

Two  Germans  near  Carupano  were  "as- 
saulted, robbed,  Ixnind  to  a  post,  threatened 
with  death,  and  thrown  into  a  house  infected 
with  smallpo.x  in  order  to  e.xtort  money  from 
them."  These  were  the  acts  of  a  Ixxly  of 
soldiers  claiming  to  be  revolutionary.  But  as 
these  troops  operate  intermittently  on  either 
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side,  as  suits  their  convenience,  and  as  all 
liability  for  acts  of  revolutionists  is  denied  by 
the  government,  the  ])robal)ilitics  are  that  the 
outrage  was  committed  by  government  troiips. 

A  prominent  Dutch  gentleman  was  stripjied 
stark  naked  by  the  p<ilice  of  La  (luayra,  who 
held  their  commissions  by  Castro's  authority, 
and  was  exposed  to  public  view  on  one  of  the 
principal  streets  of  the  town. 

Government  oflicials  under  Castro  made  a 
requisition  for  merchandise  on  M.  Maninat, 
a  French  citizen,  and  he  requested  that  the 
requisition  be  made  in  writing,  so  that  he 
could  present  evidence  of  the  value  of  the 
gootls.  For  having 
made  this  request,  he 
was  assaulted,  taken 
to  headquarters,  and 
"his  face  was  laid  open 
from  forehead  to  ear* 
with  a  salx'r. 

In  April,  igoi,  the 
English  skxjp  Maria 
Theresa  was  burned 
and  plundered  by  a 
Venezuelan  gunlx)at, 
and  her  crew  was 
shamefully  maltreated. 
At  about  the  same 
time  the  British  vessel 
Sea  Horse  was  as- 
saulted and  its  crew 
maltreated  by  a  Ven- 
ezuelan guardaroslas. 
The  British  vessel  In 
Time  was  destroyed  in 
.April  or  May,  1902, 
at  Federnales.  by  the 
Venezuelan  gunboat 
General  CresjM).  Out- 
rages of  the  most  re- 
volting character  were 
also  pcrfK'trated  ujKjn 
British  subjects  at  the 
same  place. 

This  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  caused  the 
blockade  of  1903.  It  was  not,  as  has  been 
generally  supposed  in  the  United  States,  in- 
augurated for  the  purpose  of  collecting  debts, 
most  of  which  resulted  from  freedom  of 
contract  and  many  of  which  were  of  doubt- 
ful validity. 

When  the  atrocities  became  unendurable, 
when  prayers,  entreaties,  and  protests  had 
proved  of  no  avail,  an  array  of  foreign  bat- 
tle-ships reared  their  grim  turrets  in  the  blue 
waters  otT  La  Guayra,  Puerto  Cabello,  and 
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the  Gulf  of  Maracaybo.  A  blockade  was 
declared. 

Then  Cipriano  Castro  did  a  thing  that 
showed  the  calil)er  of  the  man.  He  issued  a 
decree  to  his  generals  to  arrest  and  imprison 
ever)'  Knglishman,  German,  and  Italian  in 
Venezuela,  to  seize  and  confiscate  their  projv 
erty,  and,  in  the  event  of  any  mortality  result- 
ing from  the  bNxkadc,  to  assassinate  every 
one  «)f  these  prisoners.  Scenes  of  the  wildest 
disorder  ensued.  Seizures  were  made  of  all 
the  resident  citizens  of  the  three  nations 
mentioned,  and  under  escort  of  a  lawless 
soldier)',   surrounded  by  jeering,  frenzied 

mobs,  respectable  busi- 
ness men  of  the  high- 
est standing  were 
thrown  like  common 
felons  into  the  hideous 
dungeons. 

The  State  Depart- 
ment at  Washington 
should  receive  due 
credit  for  having  acted 
once  in  its  history  dc- 
cisively  and  with 
promptness.  John 
Hay,  Secretary  of 
State,  gave  the  .\meri- 
can  minister  and  con- 
suls in  Venezuela  jier- 
cmptory  orders  by 
cable  to  take  under 
their  protection  the 
citizens  of  the  three 
powers  named,  to  raise 
Old  Glory  over  their 
stores,  warehouses,  and 
residences,  and  in  stem 
and  positive  terms  to 
inform  Castro,  his  gen- 
erals, governors,  and 
lot  al  officials  that  any 
murder  of  English, 
German,  or  Italian 
citizens  would  call  for  condign  punishment  at 
the  hands  of  the  United  States.  Thunders  of 
artillery  fn)m  the  war-ships  in  the  harlxws 
also  had  a  salutar)'  effect  on  the  military 
rabble.  When  a  German  war-ship  stood  at 
sea  lx;yond  the  range  of  vision  and,  after  a 
few  preliminar)'  shots,  knocked  Fort  San 
Carlos  into  smithereens,  the  awestruck  Venez- 
uelans cried  "Caramha!"  and  fled. 

As  illustrative  of  the  character  of  our  ally 
and  pmtcgd  at  this  jieriod,  an  incident 
narrated  by  Stej>hen  Bon.sal  will  bear  rcpe- 
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tition.  "After  years  of  patient  diplomary," 
says  Mr.  Bonsai,  "finding  all  their  efforts  to 
obtain  justice  and  reparation  for  the  injuries 
done  their  nations  of  no  avail,  when  I  reached 
Venezuela  stern  measures  of  coercion  had 
been  adopted  by  three  of  the  leading  world 
powers.  The  coast  was  blockaded,  and  in  the 
port  towns  tifty  per  cent,  of  the  improvident 
population  was  already  face  to  face  with  starva- 
tion. In  Caracas,  generally  so  opulent,  there 
was  also  sutTering.  Not  only  was  the  capital 
cut  off  from  the  outside  world  by  the  foreign 
squadrons,  but  the  rich  back  country,  whence 
pro\nsions  arc  drawn  in  ordinary  times,  was 


champagne  was  flowing  like  water,  where  the 
extravagant  saturnalia  continued  day  and 
night,  though  only  a  .short  distance  away  lay 
the  unburicd  lx)dies  of  the  stolid,  ignorant 
Andinos  who  had  died  but  a  short  time  Ix?- 
fore  to  keep  the  dictator  on  his  throne." 

How  the  United  States  aided  to  keep  him 
there  is  a  well-known  matter  of  history.  At 
the  time  of  the  blockade,  the  revolution  of 
Matos  was  practically  triumphant.  It  con- 
trolled vast  sections  of  Venezuela  and  had 
the  sympathy  of  every  decent  man.  Had  the 
blockade  continued  for  a  short  perio<l, 
the   success   of    the   revolution   and  the 
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in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionaries.  'Where 
is  Castro?'  I  asked. 

"  Well,  he  was  away  on  a  picnic,  I  learned, 
at  La  Victoria.  I  followed  the  trail  of  the 
dictator  down  to  the  orange  groves  on  the 
Ixjrder  of  the  Tierra  Calienta.  There  I  found 
him,  guarded  by  his  soldiers,  surrounded  by 
the  'Yellow  House'  gang,  composed  of  de- 
bauched and  dishonored  men  and  outcast 
women,  his  only  willing  associates.  It  was 
a  sharp  transition.  I  had  come  from  where 
thousands  were  starving,  to  a  camp  where 


reasonable  prospc<'t  of  good  government 
would  have  been  assured.  But  through  the 
mediation  of  the  United  States,  the  power 
that  Castro  had  insulted  and  now  defies,  the 
Ivuro|)ean  nations  were  induced  to  withdraw 
their  fleets,  and  Castro  once  more  Ijecamc 
firmly  seated  in  power. 

Another  way  in  which  the  United  States 
was  used  to  further  Castro's  ends  appears  in 
an  incident  reported,  alxiut  the  time  of  the 
bhx-kadc,  from  Ciudad  Bolivar  on  the  Ori- 
noco River.  General  Matos  had  held  this  city 
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and  adjacent  territory  and  had  gofverned 

it  for  about  a  year,  ("a-^lni  had  atlatkcd 
Matos  several  tiroes  and  each  time  had 
been  semely  defeated.  The  wily  dictator 
now  decided  to  use  "diplomacy. "  One  tine 
morning  a  war-i^hip,  tinder  Castro's  orders, 
steamed  up  ihe  Orinoco  tlying  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  The  band  was  playing  American 
national  airs.  Tlic  ]Mi]nilarr,  not  onlv  men. 
but  women  and  child  n  n  also,  streamed  out 
along  the  water's  edgi  to  greet  e/  tio  Samuel. 
Without  a  moment's  warning,  ("astro's  ship 
hauled  down  the  American  flag  and  opened  a 
broadside  of  artillery  and  small  arms  into  the 
crowd  on  afa<Hre.  Hundreds  of  innocent 
tator^  were  murdered.  A  general  engage- 
ment  followed,  and  it  is  said  that  aix)ut  hlteen 
hundred  persons  lost  their  lives. 

What  did  the  United  States  do  about  this 
insult  to  the  Hag? 

Nothing. 

And  the  reign  of  plunder  and  cruelty  went 

on  unchecked. 

Among  Castro's  first  acts  as  dictator  was 
the  abolishment  of  the  constitution.  A  few 
months  afterward,  he  promidgated  a  new  one, 
but  that  did  not  suit  him,  so  he  abolished  it, 
and  has  since  devised  two  or  three  others. 

One  of  his  ne.xt  acts  was  to  >ho\v  the  judi- 
ciary that  abject,  blind  obedience  to  the  slight- 
est whim  of  the  usurper  was  the  price  of  its 
personal  safety.  For  instance:  The  chief 
justice  of  the  high  federal  court,  having  read 
Castro's  decree  that  constitutional  govern- 
ment bad  been  ushered  in,  visited  the  prisons 
and  found  a  shocking  condition  of  affairs, 
hundreds  of  notorious  criminals  having  been 
turned  loose  by  executive  order,  and  other 
hundreds  of  innocent  men  having  been  in- 
carcerated with«)ut  judicial  pre  .ess.  When, 
in  view  of  these  facts,  he  called  public  atten- 
tion to  the  requirements  of  the  constitution, 
he  wa<  sf'izrd  l)v  Citneral  Castro's  pcr^^nnal 
orders,  and  immured  in  the  dungeon  of  which 
he  had  complained. 

A?  early  as  Febniary  23.  i<)or,  our  minister 
at  that  time,  Mr.  Francis  B.  Loumis,  in  acon- 
fidentml  report  to  the  state  department  at 
Washington,  said: 

"Since  my  residence  hen-  1  ha\e  seen  .1 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Suprcnie 
Court  anested,  imprisoned,  and  finally  re- 
moved from-oflTice  for  intimating  tliat  thev 
would  not  decide  a  case  in  the  manner  desired 
by  the  chief  executive. " 

As  a  free  jirc'-'-  is  imt  lonsistcnt  with  a 
reign  of  graft  and  tyranny,  the  military 


usurper  seised  the  luckless  editor  who  had 

printed  the  brief  and  reserved  rc]K)rt  of  the 
chief  justice  referred  to,  threw  him  into  the 
same  dungeon,  and  suppressed  his  puUica- 
tion.  More  than  one  V'eneiudan  editor  has 
since  met  n  similar  fate. 

It  became  clear  that  the  terrors  of  Rus- 
sian despotism,  increased  many  fold,  were  to 
(leaden  ilic  licarts  and  stifle  the  aspirations 
of  all  decent  men  and  hold  visions  of  horror 
before  the  eyes  of  all  respectable  women  in  this 
sister  "repul)Iii  "  of  ours;  this  land  in  whose 
behalf  on  more  than  one  occasion  we  have  been 
on  the  verge  of  war  with  all  Christendom. 
Hundreds  of  thousoftds  oj  men  and  women 
of  hif^h  rharartn  nmv  llr  <]>  helpless  under  the 
heel  OJ  the  dir later  as  'were  the  recomctUrados 
in  Cuba  m  tk€  days  of  "Bloody  Weyler"  The 
streets  of  Caracas  and  of  every  other  town 
within  the  domains  of  the  "republic  "  are  tilled 
with  thousands  of  pathetic  outcasts  of  hu- 
manity, trembling  with  .starvation  and  disease, 
bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  injustice: 
many  of  ihem,  young  a.-!  well  as  old,  ap- 
parently only  living  skeletons. 

No  pha>e  of  life  is  free  from  surveillance. 
.All  telegrams  and  cablegrams  are  censored, 
with  a  representative  of  the  dictator  in  charge 
of  every  line  of  ( ommunication.  .Ml  letters 
are  liable  to  be  opened  by  government  offi- 
cials. A  thoughtless  word  in  a  private  epistle 
may  he  rarried  to  Castro  with  exaggerated 
importance,  iind  another  victim  thereby  be 
added  to  those  that  have  gone  before.  Even 
the  di{domatic  coirespondkence  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  governments^  is  tampered 
with  by  Castro's  representatives  in  the  post- 
office,  and  every  foreign  minister  in  Caracas 
knows  that  he  must  send  his  communications 
to  his  government  in  his  own  mail-pouch, 
carried  by  his  own  private  messenger  to  a 
mail-ship,  or  they  will  be  placed  brfore  the 
dictator  for  his  |)eriisal 

To  enter  Venezuela  one  needs  a  passport, 
sealed,  whh  certifications  and  stamps;  to 
mow  from  one  place  to  another  more  pass- 
ports, mure  consultations  with  military  jejes; 
to  board  a  ship,  permission  from  the  local 
mguardo,  from  the  jeje  civil,  and  perhaps 
other  functionaries.  Kven  where  one  goes, 
one  is  held  up  'by  jx>licemen  and  soldiers 
and  compelled  to  give  an  account  of  oneself. 
On  a  dozen  different  <)<  ca.sions,  when  I  have 
been  walking  the  streets  of  Caracas,  Valencia, 
Puerto  Cabdlo,  or  Maracaybo,  my  thoughts 
concentrated  on  some  subject  far  from  the 
bedevilment  of  Venezuela,  I  have  been 
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brought  to  my  senses  by  the  shout  of  "Quifit 
vwaf"  and  had  a  Mauser  leveled  at  me. 
Boston  profesaors,  the  anti-imperialists,  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Foster  may  like  thi-  >ort  of 
thing,  and  1  may  be  unduly  sensitive,  but  1 
must  confess  that  these  conditions  of  un< 
easiness  and  this  shouting  of '\>MtV«  lii'af" 
finally  got  on  my  nerves  like  the  whir  of  a 
ratdesoake. 

Having  thus  taken  a  bird's-ejre  view  of  the 
present  mnditions  in  Venezuela  and  their 
historical  perspective,  it  will  be  fA  interest 
for  us  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  United 
States  is  represented  there.  A  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  in  con- 
versation recently  with  a  friend  of  the  writer, 
Stated  in  a  casual  way  that  he  suppo.sed  there 
must  be  at  lea-st  25,000  Americans  in  \'en- 
ezuela.  The  truth  is  that  there  are  noi  more 
than  twenty-five.  To-day  there  is  scarce!)- 
a  ve.stige  of  American  inltrc^t-  in  the  whole 
country.  And  in  any  part  cvccpt  the  capi- 
tal and  one  or  two.  coast  towns  an  American 
would  be  regarded  as  a  curiosity,  especially 
if  he  were  out  of  jail.  The  few  American> 
who  now  reside  there  are  merely  custodians 
of  the  remains  of  dcsiroyed  pro|)erty.  It  is 
im|>«>s>.ib!e  within  the  limits  of  a  mti«;:i?'ine 
article  adequately  to  indicate  the  methods 
by  which  this  deplorable  result  has  been 
brought  about.  As  to  American  investmenl-, 
becretary  of  State  Root,  in  his  report  tu  the 
President  pnUished  on  page  559  of  senate 
document  413,  says: 

" Notw!th*il:mding  the  lon^  and  unbroken 
friendship  manifested  by  ihe  l  iiilcd  States  for 
Venezuela;  notwithstanding  the  reix-ated  oc- 
casions upon  which  the  Tnited  States  has 
inten  ened  as  a  friend  in  need,  to  relieve  \  en- 
esuela  from  disa^^able  and  dangerous  com- 
plications with  other  foreign  {wwers.  .  .  . 
the  government  of  V  enezuela  has  within  the 
past  few  years  practically  confiscated  or  de- 
stroyed all  the  substantial  pro()crty  intercstsof 
.Americans  in  that  ronntry  Thi-  ha-  Iwen 
done  sometimes  in  in.i.urda.iRc  vviih  ihc  forms 
of  the  law  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
law;  sometime-  u  illmut  vww  form  of  law,  by 
one  device  or  another,  with  the  action  of  the 
government  always  hostile  to  American  in- 
lere.Nts.  uruil  of  the  many  millions  of  dollars 
invested  by  American  citizens  in  that  country, 
practically  nothing  remains." 

To-day  Castro  is  a  millionaire— the  only 
millionaire  in  V  enezuela. 

As  a  fair  illustration  of  his  methods 
with  foreign  corporations,  the  case  of  the 


United  States  &:  VVne^uela  Company  maybe 
cilcxi.  Thi*  American  concern  invested  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  gold,  in  a  railroad 
anil  other  works,  on  the  faith  of  a  contract, 
every  word  and  syllable  of  which  had  been 
carefully  examined  by  Castro  several  times 
and  signed  by  his  minister  of  public  works, 
on  his  orders,  after  full  and  free  discus.sion 
in  his  cabinet.  When  this  company's  money 
had  given  employment  to  thousands  of  Venes- 
ucinns,  made  a  great  river  navigable,  and 
opened  up  a  vast  and  trackless  wilderness 
to  settlement,  Castro  declared  invalid  the 
contract  that  he  him-elf  had  made,  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  not  the  approval  of  his  al- 
leged congress.  Every  metmer  0/  this  cm- 
gress  hud  been  appointed  by  himseJj,  every 
fnemhcr  o]  i!  w  ouid  have  jaxd  in: prisonmetU 
upon  rejmal  lo  obey  hi-i  slighk  si  wisli. 

The  United  States  government  then  called 
Castro's  attention  to  the  fulliiwiii^  fart--: 
that  be  was  supreme  military  dictator  at 
the  time  the  contract  was  signed;  that  he 
had  lxH?n  rccogniz^ed  l»y  tiie  United  States  as 
the  government  of  Venezuela  in  virtue  of  his 
position  at  the  head  of  a  successful  revolu- 
tion; that  for  the  period  during  which  he 
was  stvUd  ".^(  "V  Suffrffufl.''  <ir  pnnisianal 
president,  the  so-called  congre>s  appointed 
by  him  had  passed  a  general  act  of  amnesty,  or 
resolution,  approving  all  his  actions  as  such 
provisional  president;  and  that  this  general 
approval  included  the  contract  of  the X^nited 
States  &  Venezuela  Company. 

To  this  the  dictator  replied  by  claiming  that 
the  .said  contract  was  uncon.stitutional.  Yd 
the  constitution  had  been  dictated  by  himsdf 
subsequent  to  the  date  oj  the  <  oulrui  i  in  <i!t(:<tiof!. 
He  then  invited  the  company  to  lest  the 
constitutional  question'  bef<Me  one  of  his 
owti  tr!f)unals,  tirry  judge  oj  nhuh  has  been 
appointed  by  himsd]  and  is  under  the  mercUtss 
control  of  his  military. 

As  to  the  record  of  this  company  in  Venea- 
uela.  Mr.  VV  .  J.  Calhoun,  Prc-idcnt  Roose- 
velt's >pccial  commissioner,  rejKiried: 

"In  Venezuela  I  beard  this  company 
spoken  of  in  the  hi<:he-t  fcTm>.  There  i-  no 
scandal  and  no  charge  of  bad  faith  in  its  rec- 
ord. It  is  an  instance  where  a  concession  was 
ai-  i  |)(c<l  in  g(HK]  faith  and  its  obligations  were 
fully  fK^rformed.  The  contract  required  that 
the  work  contemplated  should  be  commenced 
within  >>i.\  months  and  completed  within  a 
year.  The  under  lakinj;  was  one  of  such 
magnitude  that  no  time  could  be  lobi,  the 
work  was  promptly  entered  upon  and  com- 
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pleted.   The  company  relied  upon  the  fact 

that  the  y-niwer  nf  the  national  executive 
extended  uver  and  dominated  every  depart- 
ment of  (government,  including  both  legisla- 
tive and  jtidit  and  it  CDnfidcnllv  exported 
the  protection  of  such  executive  in  the  main- 
tenance of  Its  contract  rif^hts. 

"The  story  told  of  the  t  (iii-triu  tion  of  this 
road  is  a  thrilling  one.  It  was  built  through 
forei>ts,  :»wamps,  and  almost  impenetrable 
jungles.  The  company's  representatives 
spent  months  in  these  jungles  lighting  against 
malarial  fevers,  snakes,  wild  Indians,  and 
overcoming  almost  insuperable  difficulties 
of  one  kind  and  another.  It  is  a  story  of 
American  courage,  indomitable  will,  and 
triumphant  success.  I  was  also  informed 
upon  the  most  reliable  authority  that  the 
enterprise  proved  to  be  a  great  help  to  the 
section  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  located. 
The  company  employed  hundreds  of  fXKir 
people,  paid  them  good  wages,  estahli'-hed 
schools,  and  otherwise  contributed  to  the 
develofHoent  and  progress  of  the  country. 
The  management  kept  clear  of  politics,  and 
although  revolutionary  forces  often  invaded 
the  property,  the  management  refused  to  pay 
tribute,  furnish  supfdies,  or  otherwise  con- 
tribute thereto. " 

To-day  the  railroad  of  thi>  i  ompany  and 
its  other  property,  seized  on  pretexts  that 
Secretary  Root  in  an  official  report  declares 
to  be  absurd  and  flimsy,  lie  in  utter  ruin 
and  abandonment.  This  spoliation  is  paral- 
leled by  the  (omjiiete  destruction  of  the 
French  railroad  extending  from  the  south  end 
of  Maracaybo  Lake  into  the  coffee  district,  a 
distance  of  more  than  sixty  kilometers.  It, 
too.  lies  in  utter  ruin,  the  projierty  having 
been  seized  by  Castro  for  military  purposes, 
the  manager  shot,  the  corporation  bank- 
rupted, and  all  reparation  denied. 

I  have  in  my  possession  definite  data  con- 
cerning the  spoliation  of  hundreds  of  foreign 
citizens  and  companies  by  Castro  and  his  crea- 
tures, the  amount  of  such  confiscations  and 
seizures  running  into  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. For  this  vast  and  almost  unbelievable 
destruction  of  foreign  property  by  Castro 
or  the  revolutionary  chiefs  immediately  pre- 
ceding or  succeedmg  him,  there  has  been  little 
or  notliing  in  the  wav  of  restitution. 

Before  the  several  international  commis- 
sions that  met  after  the  blockade  there 
were  presented  claims  for  such  restitution  in 
substantially  the  following  number: — Amer 
kan  55,  British  70,  Belgian  4,  French  2O1, 


German  73,  Italian  377,  the  Netherlands  30, 
Spanish  183,  besides  a  considerable  number 
from  other  foreign  countries.  Only  a  fraction 
of  the  claims  were  awarded,  and  the  Venezue- 
lan (lit  tator  learned  that  no  risk  attached  to 
the  seizure  or  destruction  of  foreign  property 
or  its  conversion  to  hb  own  use.  The  United 
States  stands  between  him  and  punishment. 

To  look  at  Castro,  one  would  regard  him  as 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  occupy  the  center 
of  the  international  stage.  In  stature  he  is 
vliort.  In  personal  ap|x?arance  there  is  little 
or  nothing  to  suggest  the  type  of  man  he  really 
is.  He  Idft  the  Andean  province  that  was  his 
h(>mc  with  scarcely  the  rudiments  of  an  edu- 
cation, lie  has  never  been  outside  of  the 
limits  of  Venezuela,  except  on  one  trip  to 
Curasao,  a  1  il*  l  )vii<  h  island  off  the  Venez- 
uelan coast,  i  i>  him,  Caracas  was  a  wonder- 
ful revelation,  and  the  change  from  his 
mountain  hut  to  the  seat  of  power  in  the 
'Yellow  House"  was  one  well  calculated  to 
make  him  dizzy.  The  hordes  of  camp  fol- 
lowers, flatterers,  and  sycophants  that  greet 
every  upstart  military  chief  whose  star  seems 
to  be  in  the  ascendent,  soon  turned  his  head. 

As  he  bad  afasolutdy  no  knowledge  of  the 
worldt  his  diplomatic  dealings  with  foreign 
governments  a.ssumed  much  the  same  tone 
that  he  would  use  with  his  mule  drivers.  He 
believed,  and  still  believes,  that  his  band  of 

ntarhrteros  could  whip  the  United  States  and 
all  civilization,  ilis  wife,  an  estimable  per- 
son, highly  respecte<i  by  the  better  class  of 
people  in  X'enezuela,  has  never  attemjjted  to 
exercise  any  control  over  him  nor  in  any  wise 
to  concern  herself  with  his  doings.  In  Venez- 
uela, a  wife  is  not  supposed  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  her  husband.  It  was  reported, 
however,  sub  rosa,  that  C  a.stro's  wife  on  one 
occasion  resented  his  attentions  to  other 
women  to  such  an  extent  that  she  shot  at  him, 
the  ball  taking  etiect  in  his  arm. 

At  Mvaflores,  where  Castro  resides,  the 
visitor  will  find  soldiers  everywhere,  troops 
on  guard,  troops  lining  the  streets  leading  to 
the  executive  mansion,  troops  in  the  [nu-lors, 
the  reception  rooms,  in  the  patio,  and  at  the 
dictator's  side.  .As  to  whether  Castro  is  per- 
sonally a  coward,  as  were  Lopez  and  1*  rancia, 
of  Paraguay,  there  are  differences  of  opinlcm. 
When  there  was  an  eartlicpiake  in  Caracas,  he 
was  so  frightened  that  he  ran  and  jumped 
from  a  veranda  on  the  second  story,  breaking 
his  arm  in  the  faH.  He  forgot  all  about  his 

wife  and  the  other  membef?  nf  the  household, 
leaving  them  to  lake  care  of  themselves. 
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Those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Castro  wor- 
shipers cile  ihii  as  an  example  of  persoruil 
cowardice,  and  they  also  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  heot>viously  fear?  assassination,  for 
no  one  can  get  into  his  presence  without  se- 
curing every  kind  of  guarantee  from  those  im- 
mediately in  hi-  ( onfidence,  and  running  the 
gauntlet  of  a  long  line  of  soldiery.  It  may  be 
said  for  him,  however,  that  in  battle  he  has 
successfully  led  his  soldiers,  so  that  even 
thougli  a  moral,  he  probably  is  not  a  physi- 
cal, coward. 

Why  docs  not  the  great  mass  of  the  Ven- 
ezuelan people  rise  and  throw  off  the  yoke? 
This  is  a  question  easy  to  ask  and  hard 
to  answer.  The  same  thing  might  have 
been  asked  with  refcri'nrc  to  Nero,  Caligula, 
Lopez,  Rosas  of  Argentina,  and  to  every 
tyrant  of  history.  To  fjegin  with,  local  con- 
ditions must  tje  underi^tood.  For  the  pur- 
[X)?>e  of  analy/int^  tliis  situation,  we  may 
regard  Venezuela  as  being  comiX)sed  ot  two 
groups,  onecomprising  the  army,  together  with 
Castro's  political  adherents  in  civil  life;  and 
the  second  composed  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  population,  who  at  the  present  time  are 
passive  under  the  despotism. 

This  second  srroup  contain-^  m:iny  thou- 
sands ot  e.xcelleni  families  <»l  a  liigh  lyi»e, 
native  Venezudans,  most  of  them  pure. 


or  nearly  f>ure,  Spanish  blood;  together  with 
thf  great  a^ass  comprised  in  the  classification 
of  |>eons.  The  former  di\'ision  of  thisgroup' 
dreads  revolutions.  It  has  witnessed  scenes 
of  brigandage,  it  fears  the  atrocities  to  be 
committed  on  wives  and  daughters,  and  it 
|)artirularly  fears  to  iru  ur  the  enmity  of  the 
reigning  dictator  and  his  generals,  well  know- 
ing the  dtre  consequences  and  its  own  utter 
helplessness. 

Those  in  the  second  division  nf  this  group, 
the  non-crimiaal  jjortion  ot  the  peon  class, 
comprising  hshermen,  small  farmers,  and  the 
likf,  dread  military  ^er\-ire  as  they  would  a 
pestilence.  They  never  go  to  war  except  when 
seized  by  the  regular  soldiers  and  impressed 
into  sendee  by  what  are  known  as  the  re- 
clulas.  While  the  military  of  Venezuela  is 
well  armed  and  well  equipped,  the  non-mili- 
tary portion  is  utterly  without  arms,  with- 
out ort;ani/ation,  devoid  of  public  spirit, 
and  averse  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  revo- 
lution. To  organise  such  elements  into  an 
etTective  IlirhlinL;  force,  sulliciently  stronj^  to 
overcome  the  troops  of  Castro,  would  be  a 
task  difficult,  If  not  impossiMe. 

The  foreigners  and  the  resfmrtablecitiBens 
of  Wnezueia  can't  save  thcm'^elvcs;  we  won't 
save  ilicm;  and  we  warn  tlie  rest  ot  the  world 
to  keep  hands  off.  Quii»  vwaf 


Castro  the  Liberator 
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IT  is  no  easy  task  that  the  president  of 
N'enezuela  is  called  u|)on  to  (lerform.  The 
rules  laid  down  by  governments  in  other 
countries  cannot  be  altogether  apjilicd  here. 
To  understand  this  one  must  know  something 
of  the  coimtn'  and  the  people. 

Topot^apliieally.  this  South  American  re- 
pubUc  consists  of  a  land  area  of  about  600,000 
square  miles,  drained  by  more  than  a  thousand 
rivers.  It  is  an  unusually  jinxluctivc  and 
fertile  land — a  land  of  the  pineapple,  banana, 
cocoanut,  and  sugar-cane,  of  coffee  and  ca- 
cao, and  the  ceraUs  known  to  the  iK>rth  and 
'^outh  temperate  Trones.  Here  are  millions  of 
acres  of  ungraded  paslure-iand  and  other  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  une]q)lored  forest  containing 


the  most  valuable  hard  woods,  and  mines  of 
precious  metals  awaiting  development. 

The  people  who  possess  thi-  land  are  en- 
dowed with  none  of  the  adventurous  spirit  of 
the  pioneer.  They  are  content  with  the  living 
that  comes  with  Uttle  effort.  In  the  settle- 
ments they  arc.  for  the  most  part,  of  mixed 
Spanish,  Indian,  and  negro  blood.  Mulat- 
tos, mestizos,  and  whites  mix  freely  at  all 
social  futu  tion-.  exrep)t  in  the  most  exclusive 
society.  Simon  boli\ar,  in  his  most  famous 
message  to  the  people,  said:  "There  must  be 
no  caste  on  this  continent  There  is  no  blood 
less  noble  tluui  other  blood.  All  is  the  same- 
in  the  sight  of  (iod. " 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  country  an 
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rich,  jx)sses'-ed  by  a  pt-opk'  h<.)  uiu-ricrpri  ing, 
as  we  Americans  understand  the  term,  should 
offer  a  constant  temptation  to  the  adventur- 
ous of  otlicr  lands.  Let  us  take  one  or  two 

instances. 

Close  to  the  nurlhern  coast  line  of  Venezuela 
are  two  islands,  Trinidad  and  Curasao,  the 
one  a  possession  of  Great  Britain,  the  other 
of  HoUand.  Port  of  Spain,  in  Trinidad,  and 
WUlemstad,  in  Curasao,  are  practically  free 
ports.  Every  week  more  cargoes  are  un- 
loaded at  these  ports  than  would  be  con- 
sumed by  tlic  inhabitants  of  the  two  islands 
in  a  year.  Wbat  becomes  of  it  all?  What 
means  this  great  import  nf  goods  so  vastly  in 
excess  of  any  possible  local  demand  ?  Every 
one  there  knows  the  answer.  The  busy  little 
fleets  one  sees  loading  good-  at  ihv-c  ]H)rts  are 
smugglers.  Venezuela  has  had  no  money  to 
build  and  maintain  a  fleet  of  sufficient  si«e  to 
patrol  her  two  thousand  miles  of  coast  line. 
Asa  result,  she  loses  fully  one  haU  of  her  du- 
ties on  imports. 

Some  years  a^  German  capitalists  ob- 
tained a  concession  to  build  a  railroad  from 
Caracas  to  Valencia.  Venezuela  very  much 
wanted  this  road  built,  and  guaranteed  six 
per  cent,  on  the  cost.  The  construction  cost 
of  the  road  was  so  great  that  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
would  pay  even  if  built  ihruugh  the  heart  uf 
PennsvK  ania.  The  Germans  declare  that  a 
bargain  is  a  bargain,  and  demand  of  the 
Venezuelans  that  they  live  up  to  their  contract 
and  pay  interest  as  iM^reed,  no  matter  how 
groat  tiie  hardship.  The  Venezuelans  ilaitn 
that  the  cost  of  the  road  was  enormously  in 
excess  of  what  it  should  have  been,  and  that 
this  cost  was  purposely  increased  in  order  to 
get  the  six  i>er  cent.,  whi(  h  the  German  con- 
siders a  very  good  rental  ior  his  money. 

.4s  a  result  of  this  sort  of  thing,  the  Venez- 
uehm's  idea  of  a  foreij^ner  is  that  he  is  a 
spoilsman;  that  he  comes  with  the  single 
purpose  of  getting  the  last  centavo  out  of 
any  enterprise  in  which  he  may  engage;  that 
he  has  no  respect  for  the  laws  or  customs 
of  the  country,  and  that  he  will  stop  at  nothing 
to  gain  his  ends,  even  at  fomenting  and  aiding 
revolution. 

And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  revo- 
lutions have  checked  progress  in  Venezuela 

even  more  than  the  lassitude  of  the  people, 
smuggling  fleets,  monopolistic  concessions,  or 
grafting  presidents.  In  seventy  years  there 
have  been  seventy-six  revolutions.   For  sixty 

of  these  years  two  armies  were  almost  con- 
tinuously in  the  held,  contending  for  the  su- 


premacy of  ambitious  leaders  and  the  control, 
through  them,  of  the  government.  The  death 
rate  has  been  enormous^t  times  far  in  excess 

of  the  birth  rate.  For  this  reason  Venezuela 
shows  a  decrease  in  population  during  the 
past  fifty  years.  It  must  be  evident,  there- 
fore, that  Venezuela  can  never  prosper  until 
the  permanency  of  peace  i"<  assured,  and  that 
her  one  great  need  has  been  a  ruler  who  could 
give  her  this  assturance.  The  ethics,  culture, 
ancestry  of  the  man  arc  of  Httle  moment. 

With  this  Kisential  in  mind,  let  us  consider 
the  president  now  governing  Venezuela. 

Opriano  Castro  is  the  first  mountaineer 
president  the  ^>nezue!an^  have  ever  had, 
and  it  is  natural  that  he  would  be  misun- 
derstood at  Caracas.  His  father  was  an  In- 
dian, and  the  father's  physii  a  I  characteristics 
have  been  impressed  upon  the  son,  most 
noticeably  in  the  straight  black  hair  and  the 
swarthy  skin.  All  his  years  he  has  lived  in 
the  ojHin.  He  rides  a  horse  like  a  Western 
cowboy.  He  is  forceful,  aggressive,  stubborn, 
quick  to  anger,  and  of  unquestioned  courage. 
In  1897,  while  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Venezuelan  legislature,  Castro  was  of  great 
assistance  to  Andrade  in  securing  the  presi- 
dency, and  for  this  expected  to  be  rewarded 
with  some  high  office.  Instead,  he  was  com- 
pletely igiiored.  Whereupon  he  dcLlarcd  that 
he  would  return  to  Caracas  at  the  head  of  an 
army  and  be  made  president.  Two  years  later, 
in  the  fall  of  1899,  he  fulfilled  his  promise. 

The  pre^dent  of  Venezuela  has  always 
))een  sujireme  ruler,  and  Castro  is  no  excep- 
tion. He  reahzes  that  the  prosperity  of  his 
country  depends  on  peace  as  the  very  first  and 
most  important  requisite,  and  when  the  Matos 
reljellion  Ijroke  out  he  threw  himself  info  the 
fight  like  a  demon,  destroying  the  rebellion 
root  and  branch.  Since  then  there  have  been 
no  revolutions,  for  political  ajiitator^  and 
would-be  presidents  have  learned  to  tear  the 
man. 

Castro's  firmness  of  character  is  indi- 
cated in  a  recent  incident.  When  he  was 
lying  sick  almost  unto  death,  word  was 
brought  to  him  that  General  Paredo  had 
landed  with  the  intention  of  >(artin_^  a  revolu- 
tion. Castro  gave  orders  to  General  Zapato 
to  proceed  at  once  to  the  capture  of  the  rebel 
and  his  follower-.  .\  few  da\>  later,  Doctor 
Ravcnga,  secretarj'  general,  walked  into 
Castro's  bedchamber  and  reported  that  Pa- 
redo  and  sixteen  officers,  two  of  whom  were 
American'^,  had  been  apprehended.  With- 
out turning  his  head  upon  the  pillow,  the  sick 
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man  gave  the  <w(ier  to  have  the  prisoners 

shut. 

Dr.  Ravenga  feared  to  carry  out  this  or- 
der, but  he  al^=.o  feami  Castro,  notwithstand- 
ing tb^  were  close  friends.  In  this  quandary 
he  went  to  Castio's  wife,  Dofia  Zuila.  Cas- 
tro's official  family  always  ^o  to  her  when 
they  want  a  deviation  from  the  president's 
orders.  They  never  try  to  bend  tbe  iron  will 
of  the  man  by  a  request,  nor  even  a  suggestbOt 
conveyed  personally.  Ravenna  explained  to 
Dona  Zuila  that  there  were  two  .Americans  in 
the  group  of  officers  her  husband  had  ordered 
shot,  and  that  the  .American  minister  had  en- 
tered a  protest;  that  as  Castro  was  lying  dan- 
gerously ill,  it  would  be  almost  suicidal  to  per- 
form an  act  that  might  give  hi:>  enemies  an 
opening.  Dona  Zuila  carried  the  message, 
and  the  president  dictated  the  following  reply: 
*'Tcll  Ravenga  to  wire  immediately  as  in- 
structed and  lo  bring  me  a  reply  telegram 
from  Zapato  stating  that  my  orders  have  been 
carried  out.  We  wiU  explain  afterward."  The 
orders  were  carried  out. 

These  men  who  were  shot  had  been  caught 
with  arms  in  their  hands.  They  had  beien 
seeking  to  foment  a  Devolution  with  a  view  to 
overthrowing  the  government,  and  (  astro 
wanted  to  make  an  example  that  wuukl  be  a 
warning  to  all  Uke  offenders.  The  pieople  of 
Venezuela  are  masters  at  intrigue  and  diplo 
macy,  and  Castro  realizes  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  mm  within  the  country  and  other 
hundreds  on  the  islands  of  Curasao  and  Trini- 
dad who  are  constantly  plotting  for  his  over- 
throw. He  also  understands  that  only  pun- 
bhmeat  by  ^ath  will  serve  as  a  warning  for 
such  as  these. 

But  there  is  a  hotter  .side  to  Castro's  char- 
acter. Not  long  since,  during  a  presidential 
reception,  one  of  the  president's  aides  con- 
sented to  Introduce  the  daughters  of  a  man 
who  was  in  prison  for  plotting  against  the 
governnunt.  The  two  young  women  came 
along  in  line,  and  were  al)out  to  be  pa.s.scd  on 
vrith  the  others  when  the  aide  whispered  their 
names  to  the  president,  and  said  that  they 
would  like  a  few  \v(ird-  with  hira.  Tastrn  at 
once  asked  what  they  wished,  and  in  reply 
they  said  that  their  mother  was  ill  and  their 
father  in  j.ail,  and  begged  that  he  might  he 
liberated.  The  father  was  known  to  Castro 
to  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous  men  In  tlw 
republic,  but  without  hesitation  he  seized  a 
sheet  of  pafier  and  wrote  and  signed  an  order 
of  release. 

Castro's  model  is  President  Diaz  of  Mexico. 


He  often  refers  to  what  the  American  news- 
papcfb  had  lo  say  agaiu.st  Diaz  when  he  rose 
to  power  in  Mexico,  twenty-five  years  ago^ 
and  quotes  his  own  as  a  parallel  case.  He 
considers  his  problem  harder  than  thai  which 
Dias  had  to  solve,  for  the  reason  that  his 
people  are  more  apt  at  intrigue  than  the 
Mexicans,  more  skilled  in  politics  and  dijilo- 
macy,  and  fonder  of  power. 

Many  of  those  who  believe  themselves  fa- 
miliar with  the  details  of  what  are  known  as 
the  Venezuelan  claims  express  surprise  that 
this  countr)' ever  gave  them  >erious  n)n>idera- 
tion.  Take,  for  instance,  the  <  laim  of  the 
New  York  and  Bcrmudez  A.^phalt  Company. 
This  company  owned  ^  ery  rich  asphalt  <fe- 
(X)sits  at  Carupano.  in  the  .state  of  Bemiudez. 
They  had  built  a  railroad  from  the  pUch  lake 
to  the  sea  and  were  shipping  as  high  as  twenty- 
tive  hundred  tons  of  asphalt  monthly.  After 
Castro  had  suppres.sed  the  Matos  rebellion  he 
turned  Ills  attention  to  those  who  had  aided 
and  abetted  it.   He  charged  the  asphalt 

romjtanv  with  being  one  ■  f  if.-  r  He  a.^ked 
for  and  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  sit  in  tbe  United  States  and  take 
testimony.  The  commission  met  in  New 
York,  and  during  the  course  of  the  investiga- 
tion General  Green,  president  of  thccompany, 
admitted  on  the  witness  stand  that  he  bad 
nutfittcd  the  -tcamer  Ben  Rye  with  munitions 
of  war  and  dispatched  it  to  Fort  de  France, 
Martinique,  where  the  cannon  were  taken 
out  of  the  hold,  and  mounted  on  deck  When 
the  EngUsh  crew  found  that  the  ship  was  a 
privateer  they  deserted,  and  a  battle  crew  of 
two  hundred  Martinique  negroes  was  engaged 
and  sent  into  Vene;ruclan  waters  to  help  the 
revolutionists.  It  Ls  believed  by  many  that  had 
the  Englbh  crew  remained  with  the  ship,  the 
Matos  rev(-)lution  miijlit  have  been  a  success. 

Upon  the  information  received  in  the  taking 
of  testimony  in  the  American  Court  of  Com- 
mission, Castro  brought  suit  in  the  courts  of 
Venezuela,  and  obtained  judgment  for  dam- 
ages in  the  sum  of  $5,000,000.  Castro  does 
not  consider  this  fine  excessive  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  company  was  eonvi(  ted  of  ft. 
uancing  a  revolution  that  cost  many  hves  and 
large  sums  of  money,  and  was  directed  against 
a  government  from  which  the  company  was 
enjoying  valuable  special  privil<^es.  The  fine 
has  not  been  paid,  but  when  it  b  the  asphalt 
company  can  enter  into  and  take  possessian 
of  its  propertv.  In  the  meantime  the  \'cn- 
ezuelan  government  is  working  the  mines,  and 
the  price  of  aqihalt  has  come  down  one  half. 
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What  the  aspnait  company  hopes  for  » that 
the  United  States  will  interfere  and  make  the 
government  of  \'enezuela  restore  the  property 
and  pay  damages  for  its  seizure.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  well  to  state  that,  as  far 
as  Vcnpznda  ^^  ( onrerned,  the  asphnlt  case  is 
closed  unless  the  line  is  paid.  Any  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  this  countiy  would  mean 
war;  and  war  with  Wnezuela  might  not  re- 
sult in  i>uch  a  quick  and  easy  victory  as  almost 
every  one  here  seems  to  think.  Castro  is  the 
strongest  man  in  South  America  to-day.  His 
defiance  of  foreign  powers  has  made  his 
name  a  household  word  throughout  the  south- 
ern continent.  War  with  the  United  States 
would  jjrohahly  mean  a  rtialition  with  \'cncz 
uela  of  several  of  her  sister  republics;  for 
there  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  United 
States  has  designs  though  more  or  less  un- 
certain and  undetioed— upon  these  republics. 
A  blow  struck  at  Veneauela  night  kin^  the 
flame'  of  war  throughout  mofe  than  half  the 
continent. 

Another  case:  A  man  named  Jaurcii,  who 
claims  to  Ixr  an  .American  citizen  but  who  is 
said  by  the  Venezuelans  to  l>e  a  Frcnc  hman, 
was  expelled  from  the  country  by  Castro, 
with  an  insufficient  allowance  of  time  in' 
which  to  arrange  his  afTairs.  For  this  he 
wants  damages.  When  Jaurett  was  arrested, 
papers  were  found  in  his  possession  indicat- 
ing very  pointedly  that  he  was  acting  as 
apent  in  the  fomenting  of  a  revolution.  It 
was  also  found  that  Mr.  Jaurett  was  editor 
and  proprietor  of  an  English  newspaper  in 
Caracas  and  that  he  had  acted  as  Caracas 
correspondent  for  several  New  York  and 
London  newspapers,  regardless  of  a  Venea- 
uelan  law  which  says  that  "Resident  and 
transient  foreigners  who  edit  newspapers  or 
write  about  the  exterior  or  interior  politics 
of  the  country  in  any  newspaper  shall  be  im- 
mediately expelled  frf)m  the  territory  of  the 
republic."  Had  Jaurett  been  caught  with 
arms  he  would  have  been  shot;  but  he  was 
found  to  merely  an  intriguer,  and  mi  he 
was  told  to  get  out  of  the  country  "immedi- 
ately, in  accordance  with  the  wording  of  the 
law  in  the  case,  and  to  stay  out.  He  wants 
the  government  of  the  United  States  to  help 
him  collect  damages. 

Lack  of  ready  money  has  greatly  hampered 
Castro  in  carrying  out  the  many  internal 


improvements  he  has  planned;  but  notwith> 

standing  this  his  term  of  office  has  been  far 
from  barren  of  results.  Peace  has  been  es- 
tablished; roads  have  been  built  in  many 
parts  of  the  republic ;  lepers  have  been  con- 
centrated in  an  asylum  in  La  Guayra.  A 
national  theatre  has  been  erected  at  the  capi- 
tal. There  has  been  an  entire  reorganization 
of  the  civil  .ser>'ice,  into  which  Castro  h  i  in- 
jected his  energetic  personality.  Tcle^aph 
lines  have  been  buUt  throu|^out  the  repub- 
lic, and  every  day  at  noon  Castro  receives  a 
telegram  from  the  governor  of  every  state.  A 
military  ai  ademy  thai  wuuld  Ijt  a  credit  to 
any  state  in  the  United  States  has  been  built 
at  Cara(  as;  Venezuelan  youths  are  also  being 
sent  to  West  Point;  forts  at  La  Guayra  have 
been  equipped  with  modem  guns.  Forthe  first 
time  the  men  of  the  army  and  the  navy  are 
well  armed  and  clothed;  a  coast  patrol  has 
been  estaU^bed  that  bi<b  fair  to  doaway  with 
smuggling  and  thereby  restore  to  Venezuela 
her  customs  revenues :  all  transshipping  must 
now  be  done  at  Puerto  Caljello  or  I'ampalar 
on  the  Venezuelan  coast,  and  no  schooners 
are  allowed  to  land  from  Willemstad  '  r  !'nrt 
of  Spain.  (This  applies  even  to  the  Red  D  line 
of  American  steamers,  whfch  has  so  long  car- 
ried on  trade  lx;t\veen  the  United  States  and 
Venezuela.)  Finally, Caracas  is  said  to  have  be- 
come one  of  the  best-policed  cities  in  the  world. 

Cipriano  Castro  has  been  a  much-ma* 
ligned  man.  It  is  his  ambition  to  rule  his 
countiy  well,  according  to  his  lights,  to  keep  it 
free  from  internal  tunnafl,  to  open  it  up  to 
foreign  investors  when  it  is  thoroughly  paci- 
fied, and  to  pass  it  on  to  a  strong  successes 
when  the  time  cmnes.  In  this  wwk  he  has 
been  sorely  hampered  by  the  powerful  en- 
emies he  has  made  at  home  and  abroad  by 
reason  u{  his  iron  rule,  a  rule  that  the  cir- 
cumstances have  fully  warranted.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  vsTiter  that  the  greate-St  harm 
that  could  come  to  Venezuela  would  be  a 
revolution  that  would  overthrow  Castro  bc^ 
fore  his  work  is  finished.  This  opinion  is 
shared  by  leading  citizens  of  Venezuela,  who 
believe  that  this  half-breed  Indian  cares  more 
for  the  welfare  of  his  country  than  he  does  for 
worldly  pelf,  and  that  if  he  is  allowed  to  carry 
out  his  ideas  Venezuela  will  become  the  first 
power  in  Spanish  America,  with  a  chance  of 
rivaling  the  Argentine. 
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By  CONSTANCE  SMEDLEY 

Auliiar  of  "An  Aiml  Ptmetm.'  "For  Heart  o'  OoM."  cie. 


lUustraticNU  by  Fruiklin  Booth 


THK  afternoon  sunlight  filtcrcnl  hctuii-n 
the  lops  ol  llie  u[)pi>>itc  houbo,  and 
sent  one  or  tw  o  wandering  beams  into 
a  fourth  story  nwim  in  a  <h'>pirileil  attemjU  to 
brighten  it.  It  wa^  a  typical  London  olBce;  a 
drab-coIored  wall-paper  on  which  sprawled 
pink  flowers  of  an  unknown  genus  was  the 
only  attempt  at  decoration.  The  mantel-piece 
supported  a  row  of  ledgers.  Black  tin  boxes 
lined  the  rctcsses.  T.il)lcs  and  desk  were 
piled  with  l"lle^  of  papers,  from  whirh  the  desk- 
telephone  rose  like  a  nunialurc  lighthouse. 

Its  occupant  was  as  unattractive  as  the 
KXMtt.  He  had  been  sitting  at  the  desk  for 
some  time,  occupied  and  heavy.  In  spite  of 
his  achievements.  Joshua  Chubb  was  not 
an  imjHising  })erson.  His  indeterminate 
mustdche  and  scanty  hair  gave  him  a  mild, 
inofTciisive  look  that  was  completed  by  his 
washed-out  coloring  and  the  liov.rii  sinml 
ders,  evidence  of  a  sedentary  life.  The  casual 
observer  might  mis.s  the  dogged  force  that 
showed  in  brow  and  jaw.  One  does  not  rise 
from  retailing  hardware  gnnfi>  to  the  prnml 
position  of  a  merchant  prince,  commanding 
factories,  without  that  quality. 

There  was  a  1 1  anj notion  of  the  p.i>l\  lips 
now  that  bt-pitke  determination,  as  Joshua 
Chubb  sat  and  brooded.    He  had  the  habit 


of  ai  hieving  hi-  ambitions,  however  imjws- 
sibly  remote  lhe>  .seemed.  Vet  there  are 
some  thing.s  that  may  be  beymd  the  most 
determined  maivs  [H)wer  ol  capture;  OHe  of 
these  is  a  girl's  fancy. 

Jo^ua  Chubb  had  had  no  time  for  romance 
in  his  industrious  youth.  Perhajts  that  was 
why  his  surrender  was  so  sudden  and  pre< 
posterous  in  middle  age.  .\  girl's  fiace  had 
come  between  him  and  hi>  account  books, 
and  for  its  |K>ssession  he  had  delilx-rately  set 
on  one  side  the  duties  of  hi>  pro\  int  ial  *.  itiaen- 
ship,  had  struck  his  tent,  and  carried  his 
ardent  self  to  London  to  begin  at  the  bottom 
of  the  climbers'  ladder.  It  was  a  long  ladder 
that  led  from  Councilor  Jo>hua  Chubb  to  the 
Honorable  Phyllis  Chisholm,  as  long  as  the 
distance  between  the  Birmingham  Council- 
House  and  the  Ct>vent  Garden  Opera  foyer, 
where  the  pure  child-face,  surmounted  by  its 
coronal  of  golden  hair,  had  llrst  drifted  across 
his  bewildered  \ision.  He  discovered  who 
she  was  before  he  left  the  c^ioa-house;  the 
di^4:iivcr\'  did  not  deter  him  from  pursuit. 
Other  men,  as  awkward  and  imversed  in  the 
ways  of  society  as  himself,  had  pushed  into 
the  raret'icil  .lir  where  Miss  Phyllis  Chisholm 
and  her  kind  disported.  With  infinite  resolu- 
tion Joshua  started  to  push,  too. 
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A  year^  incessant  toWng  had  brought  Um 

gradually  nearer  to  the  goal  of  hb  desire. 
After  haunting  Miss  Chisholm's  presence  with 
a  pertinacity  thai  was  unconsciou>  of  rcl>un, 
he  had  tracked  her  down  at  the  most  expensive 
charity  file  of  the  reason,  and  by  dint  of 
spending  prodigally  had  won  favor  at  the 
floweT'Stall  at  which  Miss  Chishobn  was  the 
prettiest  fciiture.  The  -mik-.  (li.it  the  after- 
n«x>n  had  ^ined  for  him  emboldened  him  to 
approach  her  that  night  when  they  met  at 
another  equally  imposing  function.  Infinite 
ingenuity  had  contrived  a  i^tp-a-tctc  with  her. 
He  had  utilized  it  promptly  by  proposing. 
Miss  Chisholm's  emphatic  refusal  had  been 
permeated  with  a  contempt  that  even  now  iiet 
his  sluggish  blood  tingling. 

And  yet  Joshua  Chubb  was  not  deterred 
one  iota  from  his  pur|X)se.  Miss  Chisholm 
was  poor,  as  society  counts  "poor";  .she  was 
as  yet  the  property  of  no  other  man.  \\'here- 
fore  Joshua  Chubli  .sat  before  his  desk,  and 
spun  vain  imai;inl!i<(>.  He  had  not  done  a 
stroke  of  work  since  lunch. 

That  he  held  his  dreams  important  was 
shown  by  the  '"  f  -Tritatic-n  he  j^ave  when 
the  door  opened  He  had  iurned,  indeed, 
with  sharp  reproof  ufHin  his  lips,  reproof  that 
died  voiceless  as  he  sat  staring  at  the  card  that 
the  clerk  had  pi  ii  ed  upon  his  de^k. 

For  he  had  neurc<i  his  goal  by  aimlher  ste[) 
— rather,  a  bewildering,  mighty  leap,  the  un- 
expectedness and  majjnitridc  of  which  almost 
overpowered  him.  Miss  Chisholm's  name 
looked  up  at  him. 

'*  I  told  her  you  saw  people  only  l)y  ap|x»int- 
ment,  sir,  but  she  said  you  would  see  her," 

"Show  her  in." 

The  clerk  withdrew.  Chubb  was  left  to 
collect  his  di77:it*d  fanihie^.  ^^i-s  Chisholm 
would  be  with  him  in  a  niomcul.  Not  only 
would  they  be  alone  t(-)gether — a  fact  of 
?uffiripnt  ^it^iiificance  in  itself — but  she  had 
sought  hira  out.  She  had  left  the  flower- 
filled  parks  and  squares  and  had  adventured 
into  the  sordid  City  with  its  never-ending  roar 
and  trafiic.  She  had  soiqjht  him,  Joshua 
Chubb:  she,  the  intangible  will-o'-the-wisp 
whom  he  had  pursued  so  ho|>elePsly  this 
weary  year  He  liad  ronfrolled  himself  bv 
the  time  the  d<x>r  reoi>encd,  and  rose  to  meet 
her  with  a  matter-of-fact  stolidity.  She  came 
forward  w  hh  a  -<^mewhat  embarrassed  ait  in 
spite  of  her  natural  scIf-jKisscssion. 

"I  hojK;  you  aren't  very  busy,  Mr.  Chubb. 
1  won't  keep  you  long.  It — it  was  urgently 
important  that  I  should  see  you." 


Chubb  Betumed  to  the  desk,  watching  her 
with  cfvcr-fresh  amasemcfit  at  her  subtle 

elegance.  Every  movement  was  a  revelation  r 
the  poise  of  iu-r  wcll-lourjiured  head,  the  slope 
of  her  hat,  the  indescribable  froth  of  filmy 
fril!->  that  showed  when  she  eros>t-d  one  silk- 
clad  f«x)t  over  the  other  and  held  her  parasol 
across  her  knee  in  an  asstmtption  of  business- 
like Cum  jxi- lire. 

And  her  face!  Exquisite  as  a  wild-rose 
petal,  it  tilted  toward  him  with  its  proud 
cur\-e  from  ear  to  chin,  its  fine  small  nose,  and 
sofll\  moklcd  mouth. 

There  were  many  girls  as  prelt)-  as  Phyllis 
Chuholm,  many  prettier  than  she;  thousands 
n«  rarefullv  attired ;  V>ut  tn  Inshua  Chiihb  the 
mere  attributes  of  lier  clan  were  a  distinguish- 
ing hatl-mark,  setting  her  a|xirt  from  other 
women. 

Though  Miss  Chisholm's  business  was  so 
important,  .she  did  not  seem  in  a  hurry  to  state 
it.  Her  hands  played  uneasilv  with  the 
parasol;  her  gaze  wanderefl  round  the  room 
as  il  in  search  of  an  object  of  distraction. 

''How  busy  this  room  looksl  You  are 
^ure  \  ou  aren't  too  ru^d  to  spare  a  Uttle 
timci*" 

"The  whole  afternoon's  at  your  disposal  if 

you  wi.sh  it." 

•'Oh.  no,  I  shall  have  to  go  at  once,  almost 
at  once."  The  words  came  feverishly;  the 
girl's  face  was  flushed.  Her  l^jsom  rose  and 
t'ell  in  f>atcnt  agitation.  A  noise  wa-;  hum- 
ming through  her  ears,  a  dull,  monotonous 
murmur  that  was  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  difliculty  she  experienced  in  hreathincj 
She  forced  herself  to  look  at  the  man  front- 
ing her.  His  tmspeakably  commonplaoe  ap- 
pearance made  her  ta-k  at  om  e  moreeas]f— 
and  more  hateful.  If  she  l<x)kedat  him  much 
longer,  she  could  not  do  it. 

She  had  conquered  her  i)ride  and  prejudices 
'-iiITk  ientiv  tn  come  to  his  ofiire.  Now  she 
was  here,  it  was  absurd  to  hesitate.  There 
came  a  hardening  of  the  delicate  features. 
When  one  is  delilwrately  committing  suicide, 
it  is  best  to  lake  the  plunge  with  the  loss  of  as 
little  time  as  |x>ssiblc.  She  forced  the  words 
from  her  jjarched  lips: 

"VoM  r>'^krd  mr  fn  marrv\'oii,  la«f  wc<'k." 

The  words  reverberated  through  the  si- 
lence. She  could  not  look  at  his  dull  face. 
Her  c\  c-  were  ne  irlv  closed.  Now  that  her 
intention  stotxl  revcalc*d  in  all  its  glaring 
nakedness,  her  spirit  failed  her.  Oh,  lament- 
ably it  failed  her.  If  only  an  earthquake 
would  have  sent  a  frieiKlly  shock  aodengulied 
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her,  or  a  fire  burs^t  out  and  consumed  her, 
there,  that  monu-nt,  l>ofore  the  dreaded  pro- 
vincial burr  could  answer! 

Nature,  howeve.-,  is  sparing  with  her 
cataclysms.  Nothing  happened.  The  answer 
for  which  she  waited  came. 

If  it  were  slow  in  coming,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  great  joy  is  as  paralyzing  as 
great  horror.  Now  that  Miss  C'hisholm  was 
within  his  reach  she  seemed  more  unattain- 
able than  even  on  that 
first  night  when  she 
had  .-^it  a  thousind  miles 
away  from  him — though 
only  a  few  yards  .«;e()a- 
rated  his  seat  in  the  bal- 
cony from  her  bo.x.  But 
there  she  wjis  part  of  a 
SAKUil  structure  that 
might  \>e  surmounted. 
Here  she  was  herself,  of 
transcendental  fain.'ne.ss, 
immeasurably  aloof  from 
earth's  sordidity. 

But  the  fact  that  she 
was  here  could  mean 
only  the  one  stupendous 
fact.  She  needed  him 
in  some  way,  needed 
him  so  desperately  that 
she  could  not  wait  to 
summon  him  to  her 
presence.  She  had  come 
to  offer — herself! 

Was  there  ever  such  a 
perversion  of  all  that 
was  fit  and  natural! 

"Yes,  Miss  Chisholm. 
The  offer  still  stands." 

Fortunately  for  him- 
self, his  voice  gave  no 
evidence  of  his  emotion. 
Its  composed  accents 
helped  the  girl.  He 
treated  her  errand  as  a 
matter  of  business.  She  must  view  it  in  the 
Siime  light. 

"I  will  accept  it." 

Miss  Chisholm  had  not  such  a  training  in 
repression  for  her  aid.  In  spite  of  herself  her 
accents  faltered,  somewhat  faintly.  But  she 
had  spoken  the  words. 

There  was  a  terrible  little  .silence.  A  gleam 
of  fire  had  leaj)e<l  into  the  man's  eyes;  an  un- 
becoming flush  suffused  his  face.  He  was  an 
imaginative  man  for  all  his  grayness,  and  he 
was  realizing  what  her  words  meant.  His 


HE  STRUCK  HIS   TENT  ASH   CARRIED  HIS 
ARDENT  SELF   TO  LO.NPON, 


instinct,  however,  was  xery  sensitive;  he  knew 
he  must  not  frighten  her.  He  .s{x)ke  with 
intuition ; 

"That's  very  good  of  vou.  Vou  know  how 
grateful  I  shall  be." 

The  girl  was  standing.  Her  gown  floated 
diaphanously  ah)out  her.  A  plumy  hat  of 
feather}'  lightness  shaded  the  spun-gold  hair 
and  rose-leaf  face,  now  |>ale  and  tense.  She 
threw  her  head  back  with  a  sudden  jerk  and 
blurted  out  what  she  had 
come  for: 

"If  I  were  in  trouble 
— you — you  would  help 
me,  wouldn't  you?" 

A  rush  of  {)ity  struck 
at  the  man's  heart.  She 
was  in  sore  need.  It 
was  written  in  her  in- 
tensity. And  she  had 
Come  to  him! 
"Of  course." 
"I  knew  you  would. 
I  want  one  hundred 
pounds — now — this  mo- 
ment." 

He  had  guessed  she 
wanted  money;  but  he 
could  give  it  her.  There 
lay  his  glor)'  and  his 
triumph.  She  had  come 
to  him  in  her  desj)air; 
she  would  come  to  him 
again  and  again,  certain 
always  of  his  generosity. 
No  other  man  should 
give  as  he  would  give. 

Never  in  his  life  had 
Joshua  Chubb  felt  such 
pride    in   his  millions. 
They  could  j)urcha.se 
him  his  heart's  desire. 
Spent  recklessly,  ex- 
travagantly, golden  ly, 
they  should  in  time  win 
her  gratitude  and  her  absolute  dejwndence 
on  him.  .  .  .  Who  knows!  her  love  might 
come. 

He  drew  his  check-book  toward  him  as  a 
wiziird  might  draw  his  talisman.  She  had 
come  for  money!  That  was  the  one  thing  he 
could  give  her — and  in  what  abundance!  A 
hundred!  It  was  nothing.  There  was  the 
pity  of  it.    It  was  so  small  a  .sum. 

"Made  ])ayable  to  yourself?" 

"Nol    Not  a  check!    There  isn't  time." 

Her  tone  caught  his  ear;  he  held  his  [jen 
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arrested  in  mid>air.  She  felt  the  change  of 
atmosphere.    She  spoke  with  feverish  haste: 

"The  banks  close  at  four.  It's  ten  minutes 
to,  now.  I  can't  |xissibly  get  down  in  time 
to  change  it.  I  must  have  it  in  cash.  Gold 
—silver  —lots  of  silver-  and  some  coppers — 
not  many,  but  a  few.  And  one  or  two  five- 
pound  notes.  I  think  there  were  three." 

She  had  put  her  hand  to  ht-r  forehead, 
pressing  it  in  desperate  pursuit  ot  memory, 
so  did  not  see  suspicion  creeping  like  a  cold 
gray  snake  into  the  eyes  of  the  man  who 
watched  her.  This  was  a  strange  debt  she 
wished  tu  ]):iy! 

"Why  do  you  want  it  in  cash?" 

She  was  losing  her  self-control. 

"That  doesn't  matter." 

The  caution  that  had  helped  in  the  winning 
of  hi->  mniii>n>  Mmwed  itself;  also  the  ob- 
stinacy his  opponents  had  encountered. 

"Excuse  me.  It  matters  so  much  that  I 
don't  send  to  the  bank  without  knowmg  the 
lea-snn!" 

"  It  will  be  loo  late '. "  I'he  girl's  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  clock.  Its  ticking  mocked  her. 
F.wTv  tick  meant  a  second  nearer  to— dis- 
covery I 

The  man's  phlegm  increased  i)roportion- 
ately  to  the  girl's  agitation.  He  .sat  still  in 
his  chair,  his  gray  eyes  fixed  on  her,  his  pale 
face  heavy  and  judicial  in  expression.  Some- 
thing was  wrong,  very  badly  wrong.  There 
was  fear  in  Miss  Chislmlni^  { ounti-nance. 

"1  have  told  you  1  will  give  it  you  if  \  ou  will 
tell  me  your  reason." 

When  it  is  a  qtie>tion  of  a  bitter  draft  or 
immediate  dissolution,  one  does  not  hesitate. 
Miss  Chishobn  was  very  white,  but  her 
enunciation  was  singularly  distinct: 

"The  bazaar  committee  meets  at  five.  I 
luve  to  pay  it  back  to  them." 

The  receiver  of  the  telephone  was  olT,  Mr. 
Chultl)  w  IS  giving  diro(  ti.)Il-^.  Miss  Chisholm 
heard  them  as  in  a  dream.  She  was  con- 
scious of  a  sense  of  infinite  relief,  which  was 
yet  overpresscd  with  an  insufferable  horror. 
She  had  bought  relief  with  a  double  price. 

"It  will  be  here  in  ten  minutes." 

She  wuke  to  the  fxTception  that  Chubb  was 
addrtssinj^  her  It  was  necessary  to  say 
something:  tlianlvs,  explanation. 

Her  voice  had  lost  its  confidence.  "  I  don't 
know  how  1  can  thank  yoit,  T  oiiiv  know  to 
day  that  it  was  to  come  up  at  committee. 
No  one's  told  me  a  word.  It  shows  up  one's 
friends,  doesn't  itr*  I  overheard  at  my  club, 
quite  by  accident;  of  course  it's  a  woman 


who's  doing  it  all.  I  don't  know  how  I  could 
have  been  so  stupid!    I  simply  can't  think." 

She  clasped  her  hands  together  with  an 
anguished  little  gesture.  She  looked  more 
childish  than  ever,  as  she  sat  there  in  her 
fragile,  expensive  ]>rettiness.  She  hjid  to 
justify  herself  for  the  sake  of  her  own  pride; 
she  could  not  bear  to  think  of  the  common 
creature  <)|)j)«)<tte  jiidjrin;^  her.  Reside-,  it 
was  a  relief  to  speak.    It  slopped  thought. 

"  I  had  lost  a  lot  to  her  at  bridge.  I'm  sure 
she  cheats.  No  one  could  have  the  luck  that 
she  has!  I  rnuld  have  paid,  if  she  would  have 
been  detem  c:aough  to  wail,  but  she's  a  per- 
fect fiend.  She's  always  l>een  jealous  of  me 
because  of  R« — my  coiisin.  She  thought  she 
could  show  me  up  before  him.  Oh,  slie  is 
iow.  And  she's  on  the  bazaar  committee. 
I've  paid  her,and  .she  cfuddn't  att.u  k  nu  aiu 
more  about  the  bridge  debt;  so  this  is  her 
revenge.  Oh,  how  could  I  have  done  it;  how 
could  I!    I  must  have  Ijeen  mad.'" 

"You  t.K.k  a  luindred?"  ' 

The  girl  winced. 

"N  — no,  at  least     every  one's  awfully 

careless  at  bazaar-.  I  didifi  mean  to  take  it. 
I'd  stutted  a  heap  into  thai  Utile  bag  I  carried; 
it  hung  to  my  belt,  and  when  I  paid  in  I 
never  thought  of  it.  I  found  it  when  I  got 
home.  I  supjxjse  I  ought  to  have  sent  it  up 
to  Mrs.  Capper — I  know  I  ought — but  there 
was  another  letter  waiting  from  that  woman 
and  the  money  was  stariniir  from  the  table;  and 
I'd  [md  in — no  one  had  said  anything — why 
couldn't  Mrs.  Capper  have  said  it  was  too 
litllo  at  the  time?  l?iit  she  thanked  me;  no 
one  would  have  suspected  if  I  hadn't  paid  my 
debt  straight  off.   Oh,  I  was  a  fool  I" 

"  Vou  say  the  Ixizaar  committee  meets  to- 
day?   Tti  c«Misider  the  matter?" 

"No.  It's  a  meeting  to  receive  the  ac- 
counts, but  this  wotn.iii  was  going  to  bring 
the  nucsiion  up.  Now  1  shall  spike  her  guns; 
I'll  send  down  the  bag  to  Mrs.  Capper, 
and  say  my  maid's  just  found  it.  Thank 
Ciod!  Oh,  I'm  so  grateful.  If  you  hadn't 
given  it  " 

She  closed  her  eyes,  and  s\%-ayed  slightly, 
shuddering.  "But  you  h.i\<  '  You  have! 
No  one  will  ever  know.  <  >h,  1  am  grateful,  I 
am  grateful:  1  will  keep  luv  word.  I'll  tell 
people  I'm  engaged  to  you.  You  can  send  it 
{11  the  ]xi|>ers.  I'll  live  with  ymi  in  Hir- 
mingham.  You  won't  find — that  1  sha'n'l 
keep  my  word." 

And  yet  the  horror  of  the  pros()ect  was  so 
apparent  that  the  most  insensitive  ntan  could 


WHERE  THE  PURE  CHILD-FACE  HAD  FIRST  DRIFTED  ACROSS    HIS  BEWILDERED  VISION. 


not  have  heard  her  promises  with  satisfaction. 
Chubb  was  keenly  sensitive. 

Feeling  seldom  penetrated  the  outside  crust 
of  clumsiness  with  which  nature  had  sur- 
rounded a  strong  and  honorable  soul.  Even 
now,  in  his  surpassing  bitterness,  his  voice  was 
blunt  and  flectionless: 

"There's  one  thing  I  can't  understand. 
You  show  pretty  j)lainly  what  you  think  of 
me — or  rather  what  you  feel  toward  me. 
I've  nothing  to  do  with  you.  I  know  you've 
heaf)s  of  friends— moneyed  friends — to  whom 
a  hundred  would  Ijc  a  mere  fleabite.  There's 
the  aunt  vou  live  with  " 

"She'd— talk!" 

Again  Mi.ss  Chisholm's  face  had  blanched 
with  terror  at  the  thought.  Her  words  came 
with  difficulty: 

"I  couldn't  trust  her." 

Suspicion  reared  its  head,  uglily.  There 
was  some  reason  lurking  l)ehind  her  apf)eal  to 
him.  The  more  he  looked  u[H)n  her  loveli- 
ness, the  more  l>ittcrly  he  realized  that  there 
must  be  a  hundred  men  of  her  own  class — her 
friends  and  intimates— who  would  have  been 
only  too  glad  to  lend  her  the  paltry  sum  re- 
quired. Why  had  she  chosen  so  to  immolate 
herself — to  come  and  beg  from  him,  a  man 
whom  she  despised  and  shuddered  from  ?  The 


glory  of  the  triumph  was  departing.  Some- 
how he  did  not  feel  it  was  a  triumph  now. 
Only  an  ugly  mystery  that  he  must  unravel. 

"But  there  are  others — other  men." 

"They  all  know  Rex." 

•Miss  Chisholm  was  only  twenty,  and  was 
not  yet  versed  in  the  arts  of  concealment.  The 
shame  of  her  downfall  swept  over  her  in 
waves,  submerging  prudence.  There  was 
only  one  thought  dominating  her  whole  heart: 
Rex  must  not  know!  For  that  reason  she  had 
come  for  help  to  this  queer  stray  from  a  far- 
off  world.  He  would  carr)'  her  away  and 
bun.'  her  ih  the  morass  of  his  dull  provincial 
city,  away  from  all  the  gleam  and  radiance 
of  life,  away  from  all  the  warmth  and  love 
and  joy  in  which  for  two  short  seas<ins  she 
had  radiantly  disported.  Fiut  better  that 
than  

.\nger  seized  her  at  the  man's  stupidity 
that  could  not  realize  how  inevitable  her 
step  had  been.  Did  he  not  understand  his 
remoteness  from  her  world?  The  sureness  of 
burial — burial  of  her  and  all  her  sins — with 
him?  \Vc  have  said  that  Miss  Chisholm  was 
not  practised  in  dipl«)macy.  She  was  young; 
and  youth  seldom  realizes  that  other  {xople 
can  feel,  t«M>.  Its  own  emotions  are  so 
poignant;  its  egotism  is  .so  all-embracing. 
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The  girl  was  eaten  up  with  shame;  the 
whole  world  held  nothing  Imt  licr  tr;i<^c(ly. 
And  this  man  who  must  play  a  part  in  it  sal 
sCUl  in  stupid  incomfHdkensioii  of  the  in- 
evitablenes<  nf  the  ch'max. 

"Oh,  Ciin 7 yuu  understand!''  She  thumped 
a  small,  clenched  hand  upon  the  desk-top, 
unconscious  in  her  misery.  "Y'ou're  not  in 
our  world.  You  don't  know  us;  you  come 
from  Binninghaml  Of  course  I've  friends 
who'd  lend  it  me,  but  they  all  know  the 
woman;  they'd  ^upss  at  once.  And  if  I  con- 
fessed and  made  them  promise — well,  they 
wouldn't  mean  to  tell,  but  temptation  would 
surround  them.  Things  like  that  get  out  SO 
easily.  I  couldn't  be  sure." 

"But  you  say  people  are  talking?" 

"Yes.  But  it's  only  gossip  now.  Rex 
wouldn't  believe  gossip.  He  loves  me — loves 
me — loves  me!  He'll  be  furious  witii  the 
scandalmongers.  I^Ie'll  lie  furious  with  the 
woman.  And  oh,  ho'll  still  believe  me. 
Tliat's  all  I  care  about.  He  would  Imve  lent 
it  me — why,  we  were  to  have  been  married  in 
the  autumn — but  he  would  h  ive  known.  1 
couldn't  bear  that.  I'd  rather  lose  him  than 
his  belief.  Oh,  it's  worth  manying — even 
you!  " 

"\\'a>  there  rif)  one  el.se?" 

The  cynicism  in  the  man's  voice  did  not 
strike  her.  She  was  too  tnMi;icaily  in  earnest. 

"N'd.  There  was  no  other  way.  I'd 
thought  of  making  an  end  to  myself.  But  it 
would  have  made  the  scandal  so  much  worse; 
more  definite.  I  think  Rc.\  would  have 
minded  that  much  more  than  thi-.  It's  quiii 
respectable  to  marry  you.  He'll  ju.-l  ihink 
me  faithless.  Hea[)s  of  women  are  that. 
He'll  be  ang^-,  but  it  won't  hurl  hi  in —you 
don't  think  it  will  hurt  him  a^  much?  I 
can't  think.  My  brain's  tired.  I've  cried 
so." 

Her  pride  had  vanished,  swept  away  in  the 
desolation  that  consumed  her.  The  jjasty- 
faced  man  who  sat  and  stared  at  her  was 
<ni!y  a  puppet,  something  that  belonged  to 
the  mise  en  schnc  around  her.  Tears  were 
stTKuning  down  her  cheeks;  she  wept  with 
utter  abandon,  oblivious  of  everything  but  her 
grief. 

She  had  to  renounce  all  she  loved;  to  im- 
molate herself;  to  step  from  paradise  into 
ugliness  and  horror;  to  give  herself  to  Joshua 

Chubb. 

P^y-faced  nonentities  have  feelings,  too, 
however;  feelings  that  ravnsfc  their  dull 
bodies  tiercely.   A  fire  of  jealousy  rushed  over 


Chubb,  lit  by  his  pride  and  his  love  alike. 

For  all  his  insignificant  appearance  he  was  a 
man,  and  a  man  of  force  and  jxiwcr.  The 
poorest  weaklmg  cannot  help  but  wince  at  the 
?cnrn  of  the  woman  he  basset  his  puny  heart 
upon;  when  a  man  of  Joshua  Chubb's  caliber 
is  made  light  of,  woe  be  to  the  woman  who 
shows  she  holds  him  of  so  small  account. 

His  manhood  rose  up  in  revolt.  It  %\as 
stronger  than  his  |)assion.  How  could  sucli 
worship  as  hi-  h  id  been  s-itisfy  itself  with  the 
mere  gratiin  at;v)n  of  de>ire?  lie  had  built  a 
temple  of  his  every  ideal,  to  shelter  aiid  do 
honor  to  the  object  of  his  passion;  and  behold, 
his  idol  had  proved  f  il-^e,  and  the  ideals  had 
collapsed  and  crumbled  in  her  presence.  Vet 
from  their  ruin  she  stiU  dared  to  mock  at 
him  and  scorn  his  worship,shewho  had  proved 

false' 

i  he  brute  instinct  thai  lies  in  all  men  who 
arc  men  leu|)ed  up  within  the  heart  of  Joshua 
Chubb,  the  instinct  that  cried  to  him  to  prove 
his  might  and  turn  and  rend  the  prey  that 
flouted  him. 

Something  ro.se  up  in  his  throat,  making 
his  accents  husky.  His  hand  was  trembling 
on  the  desk. 

'One  moment.  You're  doing  all  the  talk- 
ing.  I've  -omethin^  to  say.  It  may  \\t 
worth  your  wiiile  to  marry — even  me;  but 
what  about  me?  Suppose  I've  a  prejudice  in 
favor  of  an  honest  wom.m  for  mv  wife Sup- 
pose I  jib — as  any  of  your  tine  friends  would 
—as  your  cousin  would — at  a  thief?  " 

■'A  thief!" 

The  girl  was  standing  staring  at  him.  He 
had  forced  himself  upon  her  plane  of  vision. 
She  stared  at  him  as  at  some  monstrous  ol>- 
ject  that  iiad  suddenly  obtruded  itself  to  the 
obscuring  of  all  else. 

A  thief  1  A  woman  who  takes  the  thanks 
of  the  |»ul)lic  and  its  charity,  and  pinches  her 
friends'  money  to  pay  her  gambling  debts. 
My  five-potmd  note  wasn't  \oo  dirty  for  your 
daint)'  fingers.  And  you  come  and  offer 
yourself  to  me  as  if  you  still  ronferred  an 
honor!  Oh,  it's  all  right,  I'll  pay  the  money; 
but  I  pay  it  as  the  price  of  my  escape." 

Hard  words;  but  they  were  dealing  with 
hard  facts.  There  are  certain  bare,  elemen- 
tal iMtuations  in  which  society's  refinements 
slip  away  and  polished  cruelty  meets  its 
match  in  the  coarse  outburst  of  an  anguished 
brute. 

"  You  won't— take— «ie?" 

"Take  you!    You  " 

The  door  had  opened.    The  word  stop{>ed 
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— fortunately  stopped — on  the  man's  lips. 
There  are  certain  things  no  woman  could  for- 
get. Joshua  Chubb  was  spared  the  bitter- 
ness of  remembrance  that  might  have  been 
his  portion  had  his  clerk  not  entcrf»d  at  that 
moment. 

He  bore  the  money  .sent  uj)  from  the  bank 
and  laid  it  on  Chubb's  desk;  then  withdrew, 
closing  the  door  behind  him. 

The  moment's  interval  gave  the  man  a 
chance  to  recover  his  self-control.  He  picked 
up  the  bag  of  money  and  half  threw  it  across 
the  table  toward  the  girl. 

"There  you  are.    Take  it  and  go." 

"I  can't — now- 


The  girl  st(K>d  motionless,  still  staring  at 
him  wide-eved,  white-lip[>ed,  helpless. 

"What  d'yer  mean?" 

He  spoke  with  savage  roughness.  The 
sight  of  her  struck  t<j  his  heart. 

"Why,  just  that.  That  I  can't  take  it.  You 
say  you  don't  want  me.  So  I've  nothing — 
to  give  vou    in  exchange!" 

"But'  the  scandal?" 

"I  must  face  it." 

Phyllis  Chisholm's  father  had  died  in 
action.  She  looked  cxldly  like  him  as  she 
fumbled  rather  falteringly  for  her  parasol. 
The  childish  eyes  were  wide  with  a  sick  fear, 
and  yet  unalterable  resignation  lit  them.  She 
must  face  the  fire. 

"Wait.  Wait.  Your  cousin  will  know!" 
\  "Yes." 


"There's  the  money.  I  promised  it  to 
you." 

"Yes;  when  you  thought  me  fit  to  be  your 
wife.  What  do  you  call  it  ?  False  pretenses. 
I've  stolen  once,  but  I'm  not  a  thief.  I 
should  be  stealing  your  promise  if  I  did  not 
give  it  back  to  you.  It  was  only  that  I  didn't 
think — I  didn't  understand." 

With  a  little  sob  .she  turned  toward  the 
door,  groping  for  the  handle. 

Suddenly  her  way  was  barred.  Joshua 
Chubb  stood  against  the  door. 

"Steady  on!" 

His  voice  was  husky  still,  but  he  was  not 
ridiculous.  Thank  God,  there  are  moments 
when  humanity  breaks  forth  alive  and  palpi- 
tating, and  man-made  conventions  shrivel  up 
and  show  themselves  for  the  poor  ashes  that 
they  are.  In  those  moments,  (iod  gives  all 
men  dignity. 

"You'll  take  that  money.    You  owe  it  me 
to  take  it.    You  owe  it' me." 
•I  can't." 

"Yes,  you  can.  Look  here.  You  and 
your  set  think  i)f  me  as  an  aspiring  bounder, 
if  y<iu  ever  think  at  all.  I  am  not  that.  I'm 
only  a  man — in  love.  1  fell  in  love  with 
you  on  sight.  I  saw  you  at  the  opera,  the 
first  time  I  ever  went  there.  I'd  come  up 
to  I^ndon  on  a  business  trip  and  I  thought 
I'd  see  what  it  was  like;  and  I  saw  you. 
There's  nothing  to  say  e,\cept  that  I  fell  in 
love — as  any  young  fool  might  have  done — as 
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lots  have,  I  make  no  doubt!  Only  I'm  used 
to  going  for  what  I  want,  and  getting  it. 
There  I  was,  a  rich  man,  a  councilor,  a 
governor  of  the  General  Hospital,  one  of 
Birmingham's  leading  men;  and  as  far  re- 
moved from  you  and  your  world  as  if  I'd  been 
a  crossing-sweeper.  But  I'd  money.  Money 
had  helped  other  jjeople  to  get  near  such  a.s 
you.  It  hel|)ed  me.  I  worked  hard.  Chari- 
ties— {xilitics — grease  for  titled  palms — there 


"Me?  Why,  you're  piiying  me!  That's 
something  to  go  back  with.  I  didn't  tell  you 
for  that.  I  didn't  hope  for  that.  I  only 
wanted  to  make  it  possible  for  you  to  let  me 
help  you.  I  thought  you'd  despise  me  more. 
Now  .  .  .  you're  pitying  me.  (jo,  while  I 
can  remember  that  look  in  your  eyes.  Don't 
stop — to  realize  again  how  far  I  am  from  you." 

The  man  went  a  step  forward,  pa.st  her,  as 
if  he  would  remove  his  ungainly  body  from 


was  nothing  I  didn't  stoop  to.  But  I  got  in! 
Within  speaking  distance  of  you.  Taking  it 
all  in  all,  I  reckon  the  last  year's  cost  me 
something  like  fifty  thousand  |K)unds — oh, 
more  than  that — a  g(x>d  deal  more;  and  what 
have  I  got  for  it.**  I've  climbed  from  your 
indifference  to  your  contempt.  That's  all. 
Now — in  return  f«)r  all  I've  spent  to  get  near 
you — in  return  for  all  I've  given  u|j — you 
take  this  paltry  hundred  jxmnds,  and  let  me 
feel  I've  l)een  of  ser\-ice  to  you.  I  don't  want 
anything  else  " 

"I  will  marr)'  you,  if  you  want  me." 

"Oh,  Lord,  Lord!  If  I  want  you? 
Want  you!  But  I  want  you  to  lie  happy  first. 
Take  it.  Slop  their  chattering  tongues.  Don't 
stop  to  argue!" 

"Yes,  but  what  of  you?" 

Y«)Uth  had  realized  at  last;  the  woman  in 
her  realized.  With  a  little  anguished  cry.  she 
turned  to  him,  clasping  her  hands  in  pity  of 
his  love. 


her  sight.  He  was  recalled  by  the  touch  of  a 
hot  little  hiind,  clasping  his. 

"I  will  take  it.  I'll  be  grateful  to  you  all 
my  life.  How  can  )<>u  forgive  me  for  Iwing 
so  small  and  Wind?  Oh,  j)!easc  let  me  say 
thank  you." 

Chubb  tiH)k  up  the  l>ag  and  placed  it  in 
her  hands.  Hi>  emotion  was  under  control, 
but  his  new  dignity  was  .still  around  him. 

"Take  it,  my  dear,"  .said  he,  "or  y<iu*ll  be 
late!    .And  Ik;  happy!" 

"A  thief— happy?" 

"Yi)U  aren't  a  thief.  You're  only  a  child 
who  was  driven  into  a  corner  and  stretched 
a  hand  out  blindly  in  self-defense — as  you 
said— not  realizing.  \\  hen  you  realized,  you 
acted  straight  enough.  "N'ou  came  to  buy  the 
money  with  yourself.  I.  was  a  brute  to  you. 
I  can't  forgive  myself  " 

He  broke  off  suddenly.  The  tear-washed 
little  face  would  have  softened  a  harder  heart 
than  Joshua  Chubb's. 
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"1  was  a  brute,"  he  repeated  hoarsely.  "But 
when  one's  underneath  the  lash  one  strikes 
out,  not  knowing,  nor  caring  .  .  .  There  .  .  . 
You  came  to  bury  yourself.  Bury  your  mis- 
take. Leave  it  with  me.  You  c:in  tnist  ft  to 
roe,  can't  you?  Leave  it  and  go  free,  ^>ack 
to  your  world  and  the  cousin  who  loves  you — 
loves  you — loves  vr.u  I')on't  tell  him  vet; 
he's  only  a  boy.  Wait  till  you've  lived  to- 
gether and  he  knows  you.  Promise  me  that 
to  show  that  you've  forgiven  me!" 

"I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  I  deser\ed 
cvcrjthing  you  said.    Only  you  do  under- 


stand I  didn't  mean  to  slea!  ?"  she  asked. 

Joshua  Chubb  nodded.  He  could  not  trust 
himself  to  speak. 

Soon — ^very  soon — ^the  door  had  closed  and 
she  was  gone. 

He  stood  for  a  little  space  in  ihe  room  from 
which  the  sunlight  had  kxig  since  departed; 
then  he  returned  tn  hi?  old  seat  and  drew  lus 
neglected  letters  to  him. 

It  was  difficult  to  bring  his  thoughts  to  bear 
on  them.  His  desire  had  been  within  his 
grasp.  Yet  sometimes  one  gains  more  in  los- 
ing than  in  keeping. 


From  the  Housetop 

By  ELIZABETH  iNEWPORT  HEPBURN 

THE  sullen  city  smoulders  like  a  torch. 
White  hot  the  li-tless  streets  while  man  and  blUtO 
Pli>d  wearily  their  destined  round  of  toil. 
The  lips  of  "Jocund  Day"  are  dry  and  mute. 
But  ah,  the  Night!  At  set  of  burning  sun 
The  coot  stars  steal  forth  softly,  one  by  one. 

Across  the  housetops  from  the  cool  gray  seas 
A  wind  (jf  (omfort  thrills  the  tired  town. 

Pale  mothers,  with  their  babies  on  their  kneesi 
Lean  on  the  rusty  r(M)f-tops,  looking  down 

On  little  faces,  fragile,  pinched,  and  white, 

Yet  kissed  to  slumber  by  the  lips  of  Night. 

Sordid  and  ugly,  dull,  prosaic,  drear, 

The  summer  days  drag  heavily  and  slow 

In  city  places:   where  the  brook  runs  clear 
In  magic  woodlands,  where  lone  rivers  flow, 

There  lurks  the  heart  of  Beauty  and  Delight  I 

But  still  we  dty-dwellers  have  our  Night! 

Not  even  yellow  sands,  where  flings  the  tide, 
Nor  stately,  velvet-mantled  mountain  crest 

May  wear  the  n>!H'  of  Beauty  with  more  pride 
Than  does  Manhattan  in  her  hours  of  rest. 

Beneath  her  stars,  her  bridges  lined  in  light, 

Sovereign  of  Seas,  she's  throned  and  crowned  by  Ni^tt 
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The  Law  of  the  Killed  and  Wounded* 


By  WILL 

EDITOR'S  NOTE.— On  hnadiy  kuman 
lines  this  article  should  interest  every  cititeu. 

On  economic  lines  it  should  interest  nrry  em- 
ployer oj  labor.  It  is  not  iiUeiuied  io  arraign 
a  class,  nor  to  array  one  set  of  our  peopleagainst 
aftot/icr.  It  is  rather  to  demow^trale  where  a 
great,  heartbreaking  waste  can  he  minimized  io 
the  physical  and  fimHcial  benejit  oj  all.  Coit- 
gress  and  the  President  have  jailed,  so  jar,  in 
their  efforts  to  sajet^uard  the  man  who  works ^ 
and  the  companies  jor  whom  men  work,  and^ 
above  all,  the  women  and  children  who  are  de- 
pendent, lint  earnest  men  will  (ontinue  to 
^ghtf  with  Hie  certainty  that  when  the  evil  and 
the  remedy  both  are  known,  tdldasseswiU  rally 
in  support  oj  the  remedy.  Mr.  Hard  points 
the  way,  cleartyt  ^**d  without  prejudice. 

FOR  the  agony  of  the  cni>hcrl  arm,  for  the 
torment  of  the  scorched  body,  for  the 
delirium  of  terror  in  the  fall  ^sough 
endless  hollow  squares  of  steel  beams  down 
to  the  death-delaying  construction  planks  of 
the  rising  skyscraper,  for  the  thirst  in  the 
night  in  the  hospital,  for  the  sinking  qualms  of 
the  march  to  the  operating-table,  for  the  per- 
petual ghostly  consciousness  of  the  missing 
limb— for  these  things  and  for  the  whole  hid- 
eous  host  of  tilings  like  them,  following  upon 
Ihe  half  million  accidents  that  happen  to 
American  workmen  every  year,  there  can  be 
no  compensation. 

Nor  can  there  be  compensation  fnr  what 
follows  the  telling  of  the  tale  by  some  fellow- 
woikman  at  the  <kMr  of  h^  stricken  comrade's 
home.  There  can  be  no  compen.sati^m  for 
the  stretching  out  of  a  woman's  hand,  in 
search  of  support,  against  the  door's  swing- 
ing edge.  That  gesture  cannot  be  paid  for. 
And  payment  is  beyond  human  power  for 
the  emptiness  of  a  father's  chair  while  the 
gicl  that  was  a  baby  is  growing  up  to  be  a 
young  woman  among  young  men. 


\M  HARD 

When  we  speak  of  *'woficmen's  compen- 
sation fox  accidents,"  when  we  say  that  it  has 
become  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  public 
questions  in  every  civilized  country  in  the 
worid,  we  are  confining  ourselves  to  just  one 
department  of  the  sulijcct. 

For  practical  purposes  we  are  obliged  so 
to  confine  ourselves.  We  cannot  truislate 
into  dollars  and  cents  the  infinite  torture, 
physical  and  mental,  of  America's  500,000 
annual  industrial  accidents.  We  cannot  caj)- 
italiae  the  anguished  leap  of  the  workman's 
ner\'es  under  boiling  metal.  W  c  cannot  set 
a  price  upon  the  horror  in  the  widow's  heart 
when  she  carries  to  burial  an  oblong  blodc 
of  cold  iron. 

All  that  is  left  to  us,  all  that  remains  to  be 
the  object  of  our  frustrated  sense  of  justice, 
is  the  bare  commercial  value  of  a  son  to  his 
mother,  of  a  husband  to  his  wife,  of  a  father 
to  his  children.  The  utmost  possibility  still 
open  to  the  captain  of  mdustry  or  to  the 
statesman  is  to  concern  himself  with  the  small 
financial  fraction  of  the  big  tiesh-and-blood, 
pain-racked  total  through  which  American 
industry  is,  year  by  year,  driven  onward. 

Accidents  must  haj)j)en.  In  the  European 
countries  which  have  the  best  laws  for  the 
safeguarding  of  machinery  and  for  the  pre- 
venting of  carelessness  amonp  cmiiloyee^, 
there  still  are  accidents,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  them,  every  year. 

Society  never  has  advanced,  and,  so  far  as 
we  can  now  see,  it  never  will  advance,  with- 
out blood.  When  our  ancestors  made  war 
thdr  principal  busuiess,  there  was  blood. 

•  Thi«  article  concerns  itself  only  with  ncci«lcnts  hap- 
pening to  employees  while  ser\'inR  their  employers.  It 
•  Iocs  not  concern  itKlf  with  acciiients  happening  to  '  third 
persons,"  that  is.  to  the  putilic.  For  instance,  a  loco- 
motive engineer,  killed  in  a  railway  aecidrDt  while  per- 
(orminR  the  duties  of  his  employment,  would  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  nrficte.  while  .t  pn';<;rnfrr  Villfii  in  the 
same  nccident  wouM  not.  The  law  dl  the  kilU-'l  passf  ri- 
ser is  different  from  the  law  of  the  kiUed  engineer,  and  is 
not  ben  disciiiMd. 
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And  when  we,  their  descendants,  make  in- 
dustry our  principal  business,  when  we  devote 
ourselves  to  manufacture  and  commerce, 
when  we  invent  and  operate  comi)licatcd, 
gigantic  niarhiricry,  there  still  is  blood.  We 
may  diminish  the  volume  of  that  red  torrent, 
but  we  cannot  its  flow  The  accident  is 
an  inevitable  incidciii  of  business. 

Shall  the  workman  who  bears  it  in  his 
body  bear  it  also  in  his  purse,  or  shall  not  at 
least  the  financial  fraction  of  this  burden  be 
l)ome  by  the  society  to  which  his  woric  is  nec- 
essary? 

xhddstey's  inevitable  accidsnts 

The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  If  in 
the  course  of  his  lalx}r  he  loses  an  arm,  shall 
not  the  value  of  that  arm  be  included  in  the 
cost  of  his  hire?  Shall  he  really  donate  that 
arm  to  us,  or  shall  not  we,  refu^ng  to  live  on 
lost  arms,  return  to  him,  through  the  person 
either  of  his  employer  or  of  the  state,  the 
mtxtf  but  exact,  commercial  value  of  the 
loss  be  has  sustained? 

It  is  the  most  we  can  d>).    Do  we  do  it? 

Let  us  take  a  typical  accident. 

On  the  i8th  of  Februar>-,  1901,  John  Zot- 
nowski,  in  company  with  a  fellow  workman 
named  Behxens,  was  relining  a  big  open- 
hearth  furnace  in  the  plant  of  the  lUinob 
Steel  Company  in  South  Chicago.  The  vast 
interior  of  the  furnace  was  dark,  and  the  men 
were  guided  to  their  gloomy  task  by  the  in- 
distuict  flare  of  a  tx»ch.  Suddenly,  without 
warning,  without  conscious  fault  on  the  part 
of  the  men,  without  conscious  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  company,  a  column  of  inflamma> 
i)le  gas,  released  by  home  hand  ne\  er  yet  dis- 
covered and  for  some  purpose  never  yet  un- 
derstood, was  shot  into  the  steep-sided  cavity 
in  which  the  men  were  widding  their  crow- 
'  bars  and  hammers.  Escayie  was  impossible. 
The  column  of  gas  rushed  at  tiie  torch  and 
exploded  into  flame.  In  an  instant  a  kmg, 
thick  finger  of  fire  was  playing  on  tlie  liodics 
of  the  men.  Behrens  was  at  once  burned  to 
death.  Zohiowsid,  more — or  less — ^forttuate, 
was  hideously  disfigured  and  permanently 

disaltled. 

What  does  the  law  say  to  Zolnowski?  It 
says  to  him  tha.t  he  is  an  admirable  example 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Assumed  Risk.  It  says  to 
him  that  though  be  was  not  in  any  way  to 
blame  for  the  accident,  stm  neither  was  his 
employer  in  any  way  to  blame  for  It.  It  says 
to  him  that  the  accident  was  unforeseen, 


practically  unpreventable,  practically  inevi- 
table. And  it  says  to  him  that  therefore  he 
must  bear  the  whole  burden  of  it.  He  as- 
sumed the  risk  of  such  accidents  when,  be- 
cause he  needed  food  and  clothing,  he  took 
a  job  in  the  steel  industry'  in  South  Chicago. 
He  has  nothing  coming  to  him.* 

Most  accidents  are  like  Zolnowi-ki's.  They 
just  happen.  They  are  not  due,  legally 
speaking,  to  the  carelessness  of  the  employer. 
They  are  not  due,  legally  speaking,  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  employee.  They  just 
happen.  And  if  an  accident  just  happens, 
the  Doctrine  of  Assumed  Risk,  which  is  the 
cardinal  doctrine  of  the  American  Law  of 
Accidents,  places  the  whole  linancial  biurden 
of  it  on  the  shoulders  of  the  employee. 

It  does  not  place  that  burden,  the  burden 
of  inevitable  agony,  of  inevitable  .sorrow,  of 
inevitable  financial  loss,  on  the  industr}'  which 
cannot  be  operated  without  such  happenings. 
The  steel  industr)'  pays  for  its  inevitable  iron 
ore.  It  pap  for  its  inevitable  coke.  It  pays 
for  its  inevitable  Umeatone.  But  it  does  not 
pay  for  its  inevitable  accidents.  Under  the 
Doctrine  of  Assumed  Ri.sk  the  burden  of  in- 
evitable accidents  is  thrown  upon  the  em- 
ployee. 

And  the  Doctrine  of  Assumed  Risk,  a  mar- 
velously  comprehensive  doctrine,  does  not 
stop  even  at  this  point 

RISKS  ASSUMED  BY  WORKMEN 

About  ten  years  ago  the  Boston  &  Maine 

Railroad  was  sued  hy  an  emjiloyrp  named 
Victor  Leazott.  Victor  Leazott  had  been  in- 
jured in  an  accident  due  entirely  to  a  defective 
brake-rod.  \'irtor  T.cazoft  was  not  at  all  to 
blame.  The  whole  blame  lay  on  the  brake- 
rod.  The  company  had  not  inspected  that 
brake-rod.  It  had  not  performed  the  obvi- 
ous duties  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the 
accident.  Its  negligence  in  that  respect  was 
admitted. 

Rut  the  lirake-rcKl  vas  afTixed  to  a  car 
which  did  not  belong  to  the  Hoston  &  Maine. 
It  belonged  to  another  company.  It  was  a 
"foreign**  car.  And  the  Boston  &  Maine  was 
in  the  habit  of  wrtrr  inspecting  the  l>rake- 
rods  on  "foreign"  cars.  Its  negligence  was 
clear,  but  it  was  habUual.   Leasott  had  over- 

IcK)ked  that  point. 

When  Leazott 's  case  got  to  the  law  term 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire, 

*lUiDoi3  Af^KlUte  Coun,  vat.  aix.  ft.  109.  February  lo, 
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his  «ror  was  made  dear.  The  Supreme 
Cmtrt  of  New  ITamf)?hirc  held  that  hie  had 
no  claim  against  the  Boston  &  Maine. 

"An  employee,"  s«d  the  court,  "assumes 
the  risk  axising  from  :ill  the  ordinary  dangers 
of  his  employment,  aiul  this  includes  the  risk 
arising  from  the  negligent  performance  of  the 
employer's  duties,  if  ihe  employee  knows  0/ 
this  (hnii^t-r."'  * 

In  other  words,  if  the  employer  U  habit- 
ually caneless  and  if  this  fact  is  known  to  the 
employee,  tlio  burden  of  the  accidents  result- 
ing from  that  carelessness  must  be  borne 
by  the  emi)loyee.  This  is  the  Doctrine  of 
Assumed  Risk. 

What  rcmcdv  is  open  t<i  the  emjilnycc? 
It  is  one  of  the  ideals  of  the  law  that  there  is 
no  wrong  without  a  remedy.  **NtUla  tn- 
juria  sine  remedio.^*  And  what,  in  a  case 
like  Victor  Leazott's,  is  the  remedy  of  the 
employee?  It  &  this:  He  can  insist  upon  a 
change  in  the  awustomed  tnethod  of  conduct- 
ing the  business  in  -vhicb  he  is  employed. 

This  remedy  was  clearly  outlined  in  a  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Supfeme  Judicial  Court 
of  Maine.  A  mnn  named  (>illin,  a  hrake- 
man,  had  been  injured  because  the  space  be- 
tween a  certain  rail  and  a  certain  guard-rail 
on  the  railway  on  which  he  worked  liad  not 
been  properly  "  blocked  "  or  filled  up.  There 
was  a  cavity  left  between  the  two  rauls,  and 
because  of  this  cavity  Gillin  had  been  in- 
jured. 

The  negligence  ot  the  railway  was  admitted. 
The  cavity  between  the  rail  and  the  guard- 
rail was  dangfToiis.  Tt  was  a  pit  of  death 
for  the  feet  of  all  employees.  This  point  was 
not  disputed. 

THE  employee's  SOLE  REMEDY 

4 

"  But,"  said  the  court,  "if  a  brakeman,  un- 
der such  cirrumstanrc«,  continues  to  work 
without  requiring  the  frogs  and  guard-rails 
to  be  filled  or  blocked,  he  must  be  held  to 
have  waived  (he  rii^lil  and  to  liave  assumed 
the  risk  of  injury  from  .stepping  into  them."  | 

Gillin  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  president 
of  the  railway  and  told  him  to  block  and  fill 
those  frogs  and  guard-rails.  He  ou^ht  to 
have  required  it.  lie  ought  to  have  insisted 
on  it.  And  if  the  i»csident  consigned  him  to 
the  world  to  come  and  meanwhile  struck  his 
name  from  the  pay-roll,  what  matter?  Gillin 
was  at  fiberty  to  go  out  and  start  a  bank  or 

*  AUanlie  Reporter,  \vi.  xlv.  p.  1084.  July  26.  1899. 
t  Mamie  Rtptmr,  «al.  aiiv,  p.  961.  /mm  a.  i«g». 


ikiat  a  trust.   If  he  amtimied  to  be  a  brake- 

man,  he  assumed  nil  the  risks  arising  from 
his  employer's  known  and  habitual  careless- 
ness. And  if  be  was  injured  he  had  no  dxtm. 
to  compensation. 

CHOICE  BKTWEF.N  INJURY  AXD  LOSS  OF  JOB 

The  Doctrine  of  Assumed  Risk  gives  the 
employee  his  choice  between  getting  injured 
and  losing  his  job. 

This  airreeahle  dilemma  was  clearly  and 
blimtly  offered  to  the  employee  in  the  case  of 
Dougherty  versus  the  West  Superior  Iron 
and  Steel  Company  in  Wisconsin. 

Dougherty  was  ordered  by  his  foreman  to 
leave  a  machine  driven  by  hand-power  and 
to  b^n  working  at  a  machine  driven  by 
steam.  Dougherty  wa.s  afraid.  He  object- 
ed. But  he  was  threatened  with  discharge. 
In  consequence  of  this  threat,  he  withdrew 
his  objection  and  started  to  work.  Within 
two  hours  after  rhanpn'n.o^  from  the  machine 
tlrivcu  by  hand-power  lo  the  machine  driven 
by  steam,  Dougherty  saw  his  forearm  caught 
in  a  rapidly  revolving  spindle  and  he  felt  the 
bones  of  his  forearm  crack. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin,  an  ab- 
.solutely  incorruptible  court,  and  one  of  the 
most  learned  courts  in  America,  considering 
this  case,  said: 

"If  an  employee,  of  full  age  and  ordinary 
intelligence,  upon  beinc;  required  h:-  em- 
ployer lo  perform  duties  more  dangerous  or 
complicated  than  those  of  his  original  hiring, 
undertakes  the  same,  knowing;  their  danger- 
ous character,  although  unwillingly,  from 
fear  of  losing  his  employment,  and  is  infured 
by  reason  of  his  ignorance  and  inexperience, 
he  cannot  maintain  an  action  therefor  a^nst 
his  employer."  * 

I  am  not  attacking  the  courts.  I  am  not 
attacking  their  intcr])retation  of  the  law  of 
accidents.  1  am  going  farther.  I  am  at- 
tacking that  law  itself. 

A  young  woman  named  Sarah  Knislev  one  e 
.sued  a  manufacturer  named  Pascal  P.  Pratt, 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pratt  was 
operating  a  hardware  factory.  Sarah  Knis- 
lev was  o[>erating  a  puncmng  machine  in 
Mr.  Pratt's  factory. 

There  was  a  law  in  the  state  of  New  York 
requiring  Mr.  Pratt  as  a  manufacturer  to 
safeguard  all  cog-wheels  in  his  factory,  lie 
had  not  safegn^ed  them.  He  was  guilty 

*Suprcinc  Court  of  Wixcotuan,  voi.  Ixixviii,  p.  j^i,  October 
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of  constant,  daily  vblation  of  the  law.  Sarah 

Kmsley  got  her  hand  caught  in  a  set  of  un- 
guarded cog-wheels  connecting  two  shails, 
and  her  whole  left  arm  had  to  be  amputated. 
She  sued  Mr.  Pratt  for  damages. 

When  the  case  reached  the  highest  court 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  the  judges  admitted 
that  Mfaa  Knisley's  accident  was  due  to  Utr. 
Pratt's  violation  of  the  law,  but  they  ]X)inted 
out  to  Miss  Knisley  that  when  she  entered 
Mr.  Pratt's  employ  she  thereby  assumed  all 
the  consequences  of  this  violation.  Miss 
Knisley  did  not  know  this  at  the  time,  but 
the  court  explained  it  to  her.  Listen  to  the 
court:* 

A  UXRACE  or  LIBERTY 

"  In  order  to  give  judgment  in  favor  of  the 

plaintiff  (Miss  Knislcv^  i?  w  ould  be  necessary 
to  bold  that  where  the  siaiutes  impose  a  duty 
on  the  employer  it  is  not  possible  for  the  em- 
ployee to  v.-:i:vr  (he  protection  of  the  statutes 
under  the  Common  Law  Doctrine  of  Ub- 
vkius  RIslcs.  .  .  .  There  is  no  rale  of 
pubGc  policy  which  prevents  an  employee 
from  deciding,  in  \-iew  of  the  difficulties  of 
securing  other  empluymcnt,  that  it  may  not 
be  \vlse  to  accept  employment  subject  to  the 
Rule  of  Obvious  Risk?" 

Therefore,  Miss  Knisley,  a  poor,  pow- 
erless young  working-woman,  unabte  to  get 
another  job,  and  unwilHng  to  starve,  decided 
to  work  in  danger  rather  than  starve  in 
safety.  And,  with  that  end  in  view,  she  ab- 
solved Mr.  Pratt  from  his  obligation  to  cbey 
the  laws  of  New  York  so  far  as  any  conse- 
quences to  herself  were  concerned! 

''The  statute  does  indeed  protect  a  certain 
cla^->  of  employees,  but  it  docs  not  deprive 
them  of  their  right  to  manage  their  own 
affairs." 

In  other  Nvords,  Miss  Knisley,  driven,  as 
the  court  intimates,  by  lack  of  other  employ- 
nieni  into  Mr.  Pratt's  factory  and  there 
obliged,  by  fear  of  discharge,  to  operate  cog* 
wheels  unlawfully  left  unguarded,  was  cxer- 
dsing  her  inalienable  right  to  manage  her 
own  affairs  and  was  stiU  a  fnt  woman,  oud 

mtm^/td  cripple,  in  spite  of  the  statutes! 

It  is  surprising  how  little  gratitude  people 
like  Miss  Knisley  bliow  toward  the  courts  for 
such  q)lendid  vindications  of  their  personal 
liljerty.  Miss  Kni>ley  wanted  the  right  to 
work  in  safety.    The  courts  gave  her  the 

•  New  York  Cout  of  Apftala,  mt.  cxlviii.     374,  Fibniafy 


right  to  work  in  danger.  She  wanted  an 

oasis  of  practical  security.  The  courts  gave 
her  a  mirage  of  theoretical  liberty.  She  was 
not  grateful  for  the  exchange. 

If  any  employer  wants  to  know  why  his 
employees  show  such  scanty  respect  for  the 
law,  he  can  tind  a  considerable  part  of  the 
explanation  m  what  the  law  has  said,  and  is 
saying,  about  compensation  for  accidents. 

Roscoe  Pound,  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska Law  School,  is  not  a  workman.  He 
is  not  a  trade-union  teader.  He  is  not  an 
agitator.  But  he  is  a  profe.ssor  of  law,  an 
editor  of  a  law  review,  and  a  scholar.  .He 
has  studied  the  subject.  In  a  recent  article 
in  the  Columbia  Law  Rn'icit'  he  painted  the 
situation  in  words  that  deserve  the  considera- 
tion of  every  man  who  ho|»es  for  the  perpet- 
uation of  the  reign  of  law  m  this  country. 

This  is  what  he  said: 

"When  Henry  the  Second  put  bounds  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  when  the  baro 
ons  with  dra^vn  swords  declared  'nolumus 
leges  Anglid,  mutare,'  when  Coke  for  the 
judges  of  England  told  James  the  First  that 
he  ruled  sub  Deo  ei  Lei;e,  the  common  law  side 
wxs  the  national  and  the  popular  side.  But 
to  day,  the  popular  side  is  not  that  of  the 
individual  but  of  society.  To-day,  for  the 
first  lime,  the  common  law  finds  itself  arrayed 
against  the  people;  for  the  first  time,  instead  " 
of  securing  for  Hiem  what  they  most  prize, 
lluy  ktioiv  t'l  (hif/Iy  as  something  that  contin- 
uaily  stands  between  them  and  what  they 
desire.'** 

Th^  are  the  words  of  a  cautious,  con- 
scientious man,  of  a  man  who  loves  the  com- 
mon law,  of  a  man  who  wishes  to  see  the 
common  law  revived  to  the  needs  and 

restored  to  the  afTcctions  of  the  common 
people.  In  that  same  spirit  this  article  is 
written. 

TEE  2KX:TRIK£  OF  FELLOW  SERVANT 

The  Doctrine  of  Assumed  Ri.sk  has  a  kind 
of  cousin-in-law  called  the  Doctrine  of  Fellow 
Servant. 

When  a  cmder'^napper  enters  the  employ 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  he  not 
r>nl y  assu  mes— u  n  d er  t  h  e  D oc  t ri ne  of  Assumed 
Risk — ^all  the  consequences  of  all  the  gigan- 
tic, incalculable  caprices  of  the  blast  furnace 
near  which  he  lalx)rs,  but  he  likewise  assumes 
— under  the  Doctrine  of  Fellow  Servant — all 
the  consequences  of  all  the  acta  of  careless' 

*CdmM*Um Btttm.  vol.  v.  p.  sm* 
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was  and  stupidity  of  which  his  fellow  woA- 

men  mav  be  capable. 

When  these  two  doctrines  combine  their 
forces,  the  workman  is  successfully  saddled 
on  the  one  side  wiili  all  the  inevitable  iniijcr 
fections  of  average  machinery  and  on  the 
other  side  with  sU  the  inevitable  imperfec- 
tions of  average  human  l)cings. 

There  was  once  a  man  named  Coffey  who 
worked  lor  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion in  South  Chicago.  And  there  was  also 
a  man  named  Swick  who  worked  for  that 
same  corporation  in  that  same  place. 

Swick  worked  only  during  the  day.  Coffey 
worked  only  during  the  night.  When  Coffey 
came  on,  Swick  went  home. 

THE  DOCTRINE  APPLIED 

One  day  Swick  plugged  up  aa  open-hearth 
furnace  carelessly  and  im|)erfectly.  Coffey 
did  not  know  about  this.  He  could  not  pre- 
vent it.  lie  was  asleep.  Swick  did  bis  care- 
less, imperfect  work  and  went  home. 

That  same  night,  December  29,  1899,  in 
consequence  of  what  Swit  k  had  tlone,  there 
wa>  an  outburst  of  several  tons  of  white-hot 
metal.  Coffey  was  terribly  burned,  and  his 
hearing  was  permanently  impaired. 

Now  Swick  was  just  eightran  years  old. 
He  had  held  his  fob  for  just  one  wcdc.  He 
and  CofTev  had  .s}>oken  to  each  other  just 
once.  When,  after  four  years,  Coffey's  case 
reached  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  the 
jildges  decided  that  Coffey  and  Swick  were 
fellow  scr\'ants  and  (hat  therefore  Cj)ffey  had 
no  legal  claim  for  compensation  for  his  acci- 
dent. 

•'These  men,"  said  the  court,  "the  safety 
of  each  of  whom  depended  so  much  upon  the 
care  and  dU^jjence  of  the  other,  had  ample 
opportunity  to  exerci^^e  ufMm  each  other  an 

influence  promotive  of  care  and  prudence 
in  the  matter  of  the  performing  of  their 
work."  * 

CofTey  ou^lit  to  have  foreseen  that  Swick 
was  going  to  plug  up  a  furnace  carelessly 
and  he  ought  to  have  told  him  not  to. 

Rut  now,  forget  for  a  moment  the  case  of 
Coffey  and  look  at  the  case  of  Chauncey  A. 
Dixon. 

Chauncey  A.  Di.xon  was  a  fireman  for  the 
Northern  Pacific.  On  Christmas  Eve,  1899, 
he  was  stoking  the  engine  of  extra  freight 
train  No.  169.  On  that  same  road,  on  that 
same  night,  there  was  another  e.xtra  freight 
*Iliiaois  Snpreme  Couit.  ml.  ccv.  p.  aa6,  October  j4k  IM). 


train,  No.  159,  traveling  in  the  opposite  di> 

rection.  And  finally,  on  that  same  road,  on 
that  same  night,  there  was  a  telegraph  op- 
erator who  was  fast  asleep  at  his  key. 

Dixon's  train  !>oomed  thrmiph  the  yards, 
and  the  telegraph  operator,  in  his  little  ofiice, 
of  which  Dixon  muy  possibly  have  seen 
the  outside  walls,  was  fast  asleep.  Dixon, 
throwing  coal  into  the  grate  of  his  cng^ine, 
was  not  thinking  of  telegraph  operator*  and 
was  not  meditating  on  the  Doctrine  of  Fellow 
Servant.  Othen.vise  he  would  have  left  his 
cab  at  each  station  and  waked  up  every 
Northern  Pacific  employee  who  happened  to 
be  a>lee|i. 

Dixon  did  not  do  this.  lie  shoveled  coal. 
And  the  telegraph  operator  at  Bonita,  Mon- 
tana, continued  to  l)c  aslee|). 

Because  of  !ii>  Iteing  asleep,  extra  freight 
train  162  and  extra  freight  train  159  met, 
head-on.  Dixon  had  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  the  accident.  Except  in  one  respect. 
He  was  killed. 

Four  and  a  half  years  later,  on  May  16, 
1904*  Dixon's  case  reached  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  The  judges  of  that  court 
decided  that  he  had  no  legally  valid  claim 
agauist  the  Northern  Pacitu .  He  and  the 
lelcfTaph  operator  at  Bonita  were  fellow 
servants.  Dixon  was  killed  by  reason  of  a 
fault  committed  by  a  fellow  servant,  and 
therefore  Di.xon's  family  had  forfeited  their 
right  to  compensation. 

SISKS  FROM  HUMAN  CARELESSNESS 

This  case  corrects  any  misapprehension 
created  by  the  Coffey  case.   Under  the  Coffey 

case  it  might  have  been  supjHised  that  an  em- 
ployee was  merely  responsible  for  all  fellow 
employees  in  immediate  proximity  to  him. 
Under  the  Coffey  ca.se  an  employee  could 
easily  evade  the  Doctrine  of  Fellow  Servant. 
All  he  had  to  do  was  to  be  careful  in  sclec  tin^ 
the  workmen  who  worked  side  by  side  wiili 
him.  If  any  of  the.se  workmen  looked  as  if 
he  would  some  day  drop  a  crowbar  on  bis 
feet,  all  be  had  to  do  was  to  tell  the  boss  to 
dkcharge  him. 

But  the  Di.xon  case,  which  is  typical  of  a 
large  number  of  cases,  puts  a  new  face  on 
the  matter.  A  fireman  cannot  inspect  and 
estimate  the  rapai  i(y  for  sfimnolence  of  every 
telegraph  operator  on  his  railroad.  It  is  not 
possible  for  him  to  interview  eveiy  tdegraph 
operator  on  his  railroad  and  ask  him  not  to 
kill  hinL 
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The  Dixon  case  is  the  real  case.  The  Doc- 
trine t)f  Fellow  Servant  is  not  based  originally 
on  the  idea  thai  an  einpluyee  can  select  his 
fellow  employees,  which  is  an  absitrd  idea. 
It  is  lia->ed  really  on  the  idea  that  (he  average 
carelessness  of  fellow  employee:)  is  part  oi 
the  avetage  tisk  of  the  trade.  When  a  work- 
man gets  a  job  he  assumes  the  average  care- 
lessness of  human  V>eings  just  as  he  assumes 
the  avera^  imperfections  of  machiner)*. 

"OONTRIBOTORY  KBGUGBNCE" 

One  mote  doctrine  remains  to  be  consid- 
ered.   It  is  the  Doctrine  of  Contributcoy 

Negligence, 

This  doctrine  is  dramatized,  once  for  all, 
in  the  case  of  Smith  of  Seligman. 

Smith,  an  engineer  for  the  Atchist>n,  To- 
peka  &  banta  Fi,  started  out  from  beiig- 
man,  Ariaona,  one  afternoon  in  the  year  1903, 
alKDUt  four  o'clock.  He  had  a  lon>^'  run  and 
did  not  pull,  into  Winsiow,  Arizona,  till  a 
quarter-past  seven  the  next  morning. 

Having  then  Ixen  on  duty  for  more  than 
fifteen  hour>,  he  started  nff  to  get  some  sleep. 
He  was  called  back  by  ihc  mailer  mechanic. 
There  was  a  train  of  oranges  that  had  to  be 
hauled  to  Pinto.  Snn'th  objected.  Tie  said 
he  felt  unable  to  manage  an  engine.  Ttie 
master  medianic  insisted.  It  was  an  urgent 
case.    Smith  climbed  back  on  his  engine. 

Smith  reached  Pinto  at  three  o'clock  that 
afternoon,  .-^t  half  \rj^t  eight  in  the  evening 
lie  was  on  his  way  hack  to  Wtnslow.  It  was 
then  that  lie  CMmmillcil  hi>  act  of  contribu- 
tory negligence.  Hv  got  into  a  collision. 
He  had  bwn  on  duty  thirty  hours  and  thirty 
minutes.  He  fell  into  a  doze.  He  forgot 
ju^t  u  !u-re  he  was.  He  ought  to  have  run 
hi:>  train  at  that  point  off  the  main  track  on 
to  a  side  track.  He  didn't.  He  forgot  al)out 
it.  .\nd  in  the  midst  of  hi-;  contributory 
negligence  another  train  ran  into  hinu 

Smith's  right  hand  was  badly  crushed,  and 
its  subsequent  u>e  for  the  pur|)o.scs  of  his 
trade  was  rendered  impossible.  He  had 
made  the  mistake  of  dropping  o£F  to  deep  after 
more  than  thirty  hours  of  continuous  work. 

The  Court  of  ,A|>)<rals  of  Texas  did  not 
OMkdoae  Smitii's  ottensc.  The  court  ad- 
mitted that  in  Ariaona,  where  the  accident 
hapjiened,  there  was  a  law  forhiddinL^  railway 
companies  to  work  their  employees  more 
than  sixteen  hours  at  a  stretch.  Under  that 
law,  when  a  man  had  worked  sl.xteen  hours^ 
he  was  entitled  to  enjoy  nine  hours'  rest. 


The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  ¥6  had 
kept  Smith  at  work  for  almost  twice  the  legal 
length  of  time.  The  AtciiLson,  lopeka  & 
Santa     was  a  lawbreaker. 

But  Smith  was  a  contrihiitorily  negligent 
and  hopelessly  careless  person.  His  real 
character  was  exposed  by  the  court. 

"The  allegation,"  said  the  court,*  "that 
the  laws  of  Arizona  prohibit  railway  com- 
panies from  working  their  employees  for 
more  than  sixteen  consecutive  hours  does  not 
excuse  the  contributory  negligence  of  the  ap- 
pellant (Smith)  which  arose  from  his  working 
such  a  length  of  time  that  he  was  unfitted  for 
buslne-s.  lie  knew  his  physical  condition  jar 
better  than  the  raiiroad  company  could  have 
known  U,  and  he  cannot  excuse  his  tordess- 
mss  in  Idling  asleep  on  Ms  engine.  The 
jKiition  presents  a  clear  case  of  appellant 
^bmithj  having  been  hurt  through  his  own 
negligence  in  stopping  his  engine  on  the  main 
line  in>tead  of  taking  a  siding  as  he  should 
have  done." 

By  this  tune  the  reader  may  have  con- 
cluded that  most  accidents  have  to  be  borne 
financially,  as  well  as  physically,  by  the  work- 
man. And  such  a  conclusion  would  be  com- 
l^dy  justified  by  the  facts. 

Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  who  is  a  lifelong  student 
of  the  subject,  and  who  is  regarded  as  an  au- 
thority  on  all  matters  relating  to  accidents, 
says,  in  his  unpublished  book  on  "Industrial 
Losurance  in  America,"  that  out  of  every  one 
hundred  American  industrial  accidents  there 
are  only  from  ten  to  fifteen  that  entitle  the 
victim  to  com}>ensation  in  the  coiuls. 

SO  PAXACES  FOR    M.NKTY  PER  CENT.  OP 

ACCIPEMTS 

Profes.sor  Ilender-on's  scholarly  conclusion 
is  corrolxi rated  bv  the  |>ractical  ct)nclusion 
of  Mr.  Harrison  i''.  Jones,  attorney  for  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois.  IMbr.  Jones 
has  handled  accident  cases  for  the  Chicago 
&  Eastern  Illinois  for  many  years.  He  is 
a  man  of  experience.  In  addressing  the  City 
Club  of  Chicago  last  year  he  said: 

"In  perhaps  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  of 
tilt  accidents  resulting  in  personal  injury 
neither  the  employer  «ter  the  employee  is  at 
fault.  The  low  says  there  is  no  remedy  for 
that  class  of  accidents. 

**Fn  abemi  eighty  per  cent,  of  aceiienta  f«- 
sufttit;  m  personal  injuryf  IhereforOt  no 

* Swtekmahrm Rifrnkr,  wA.'^M,  p.  |05>,  Hay  t%  tgey. 
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bilily  is  thrmm  upon  the  employer.  In  an- 
other U  n  per  cent.,  -wliiU  the  employer  may  be 
to  blame,  the  employee  cannot  make  his  case 
good  in  court.  Perliaps  in  the  remaining  ten 
per  cetU.  of  aeddents  there  is  a  recovery  of 
damages." 

But  if  the  injured  employee  cannot  re- 
cover damages  except  in  ten  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  why  all  thc^-e  claim  department^? 
Why  all  these  damage  suits  clogging  the 
progress  of  the  courts  and  impeding  the  exe^ 
cution  of  justice?  Why  all  these  employer's 
liability  companies?  Why  all  these expcnsiA  e 
la\v)crs  hired  to  defend  ihe  employer  agaiiij>t 
the  personal  injury  daims  of  his  employees? 

I  will  give  part  of  the  answer  in  a  stori-. 

There  was  once  a  man  named  Olstc,  who, 
like  Zolnowski,  worked  for  the  niioois  Steel 
Company.  The  accident  that  happened  to 
Zolnowski  while  rdiuing  a  furnace  has  al- 
ready been  told 

Olste  was  more  fortunate  than  Zolnowski. 
He  got  his  arm  crushed  in  a  slide  of  i^re  from 
the  top  of  a  little  ore  mountain  in  the  com- 
pany's plant.  The  company,  that  is,  the 
company's  norkinen,  had  allowed  tlie  top  of 
the  mountain  to  overhang. 

The  cause  of  the  accident  which  happened 
to  Olste  was  therefore  more  obvious  than 
the  cause  of  the  accident  which  happened  to 
Zolnowski,  and  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  it  was  "negligence"  for  an  em- 
ployer to  allow  his  employees  to  allow  a 
mountain  of  ore  to  overhang.  And  so  Olste 
got  $7^.* 

Olste  pro1)al>ly  had  to  give  his  lawyer  at 
least  $3,000  of  his  $7,000.  But  he  ^t  %'jfioo 
from  the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 

THE  LEGAL  LOTTERY 

Now  neither  Zolnowski  nor  Olste  was 

guilty  of  any  fault.  And  in  each  rase  the 
Illinois  Steel  Company  was  guilty  of  no  con- 
scious negligence.  It  treated  both  men 
alike.    Yet  in  one  case  it  paid  nothing  and 

in  the  other  ca^e  it  paid  $7,000. 

Here  is  the  fu"bt  reason,  and  the  big  reason, 
why,  although  few  workmen  recover  damages 
in  the  courts,  thousands  of  workmen  begin 
suits  in  the  courts.  The  ultimate  event  is 
doubtful. 

The  betting  is  ten  to  one  In  favor  of  the 
employer,  but  there  arc  so  many  technical- 
ities, there  are  so  many  quirks  in  the  common 

«ninu>i&  Supreme  Court,  vol  ccxiv.  p.         Irbniary  »t. 


law,  there  are  so  many  catches  in  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  states  and  of  the  United 
States,  there  are  so  many  different  kinds  of 
judges  and  of  jurors,  that  the  lawyer  for  the 
injured  workman  is  constantly  tempted  to 
believe  (hat  after  all,  with  good  luck,  he  may 
possilily  draw  a  prize  number  in  the  lottery. 
And  so  he  gpes  ahead  and  takes  a  diance 
and  begins  suit. 

IXEQrALniES  IN  THE  LAW  OF  ACCIDENTS 

The  common  law  is  an  ancient  thing,  but 
when  cases  like  Olstc's  are  contrasted  with 
cases  like  Zolnowski's,  the  common  law 
seem?  to  l)e  de]irived  of  all  claim  to  any 
more  ancient  date  than  that  at  which  Mr. 
W.  S.  Gilbert  wrote  down  the  lines  of  "The 
Mikado": 

*'$ee  hour  the  fftlM  thdr  gifts  allat. 
*A'  is  bappy,  *B'  is  not. 
Yet  'B'  IS  worthy,  I  dare  sav, 
Of  more  ptaspentv  tluui  *A.* " 

Mr.  Gilbort,  it  may  be  incidentally  noted, 

was  a  lawyer. 

Under  the  Law  of  Accidents  Olste  is  hap- 
py. Zolnowski  Is  not  Equal  in  their  rnd 
merits,  they  are  worlds  asunder  in  their 

technical  claims. 

And  the  Law  of  Arcidents,  year  by  year, 
encourages  thousand  1  vorknien  who  were 
injured  in  accidents  like  Zolnowski's  to  sue 
their  employers  in  the  one-to-ten  hope  that, 
after  all,  their  accidents  may  possibly  be  de- 
creed to  have  Ijcen  like  Olste's.  They  them- 
selves cannot  tell  the  difference,  and  quite 
frequently  neither  can  the  judges  till  th^ 
have  read  a  hundred  previous  decisions  and 

have  taken  a  fortnight  to  think  it  over. 

A  workman  is  wise  if,  like  Olste,  he  gets 
Mmself  injured  in  an  accident  the  cause  of 
which  is  intelligible  to  judge  and  jurors.  Me 
is  also  wise  if  he  gets  himself  injured  in  a 
commonwealth  which  happens  to  have  local 
laws  favorable  to  his  particular  kind  of  case. 

A  man  named  Dean,  working  for  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  Texas,  was  injured  by 
the  act  of  a  foreman  who  dropped  a  tool- 
box on  his  feet.  Under  the  laws  of  Texas 
the  foreman  was  a  superior  servant.  He 
was  not  a  fdlow  savant.  The  FeUow  Scr* 
vant  Doctrine  did  not  apply.  Dean  got 
$3,000.* 

But  a  man  named  Molkoff,  woriting  for 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  who  was 

*  Tbbs  Court  of  G«3  Aiipoola,  Odalior  si,  ipos. 
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likewise  injaned  by  tint  act  of  a  foreman, 
had  a  difterent  cxperienre.  Under  the  laws 
of  Oklahoma,  the  foreman  was  not  a  superior 
servant.  H«  hired  Molkoff  and  he  bftd  tiie 
right  to  discharge  him,  but  he  wa  rut  a 
superior  servant.  He  was  a  feUow  servant. 
The  Doctrine  of  Fellow  Servant  did  apply. 
Molkoff  got  nothing.* 

Dean  was  happy.    Molkoff  was  not. 

Ten  articles  couid  be  tilled  with  examples 
of  local  l^al  vaiialions  of  this  kind.  And 
ten  other  articles  could  be  crowded  to  the 
bnm  with  technical  points  inconsistently  de- 
cided, or  dse  left  totally  undecided,  by  al- 
most any  given  court  in  almost  any  given 
jurisdiction  in  the  United  States. 

Uncertainty  is  bad  for  honest  people.  It 
is  good  for  dishone^  people.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  the  American  T.aw  of  Accidents 
raises  up  a  pestilential  brood  of  unscrupulous 
litigants  to  plague  American  employers. 

FIGHTING  imAUDULENT  CLAIMS 

About  ten  years  ago  the  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
pany was  presented  wit'i  :\  <  l:iim  on  behalf 
of  one  Nick  Halic,  a  Croatian  laborer. 

Halic  was  alleged  to  have  been  injured  by 
the  breaking  of  a  defective  plank  in  ihe  mills 
operated  by  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  in 
South  Chicugu.  He  wanted  $25,000.  And 
he  looked  as  if  ten  times  that  amount  would 
he  insufficient  to  compensate  him  for  what 
iie  iiad  suffered.  Bodily,  he  had  been  trans- 
fonned  into  a  monster;  and,  mentally,  he  had 
been  cast  into  the  first  stages  of  idiotic  help* 
lessness. 

The  company,  calloused  by  previous  ex- 
periences, was  not  touched  in  any  sensitive 
spot  by  the  spectacle  of  Nick  Halic.  It 
put  its  whole  secret  service  machinery  im- 
mediately into  motion,  and  the  foreign  set- 
tlements of  Pittsburg  were  fiearched,  while 
the  pust-office  boxes  of  Anaconda,  Montana, 
were  being  shadowed.  No  Croatian  odony 
in  the  whole  United  States  was  left  unex- 
plored. 

Finally,  through  a  detective  who  remem- 
bered the  maxim,  "'Cherchez  la  Jemttte"  an 
attraitive  Croatian  woman  who  kept  a 
t)oariiing-hotise  ill  South  Chicago  was  in- 
duced to  separate  herself  from  a  hint. 
Following  this  hint,  \Mlliam  P.  Sidley,  a 
Chicago  lawyer,  crossed  the  Atlantic  and 
adventuzed  himself  into  the  fastnesses  of  the 
C^mic  Alps  in  the  southwestern  section  of 

*Pteife  Mtfirtw.  vol.  laoS.  pi.  ysp  SeplMiihtr  6.  i«ef . 


Austria-Huiq^azy.  There  he  found  the  veal 

Nick  Halir 

The  real  Isick  Halic  had  truly  been  in- 
jured in  the  plant  of  the  Illinois  Sted  Cora- 

f)any  durinj;  a  temporary  sojonm  in  America. 
But  he  had  recovered.  He  was  doing  very 
well,  thank  you.  In  fact,  he  was  doing  so 
well  that  his  place  had  been  taken  by  an 
imitation  Nick  Halic,  a  congenital  cripple 
and  idiot,  exported  at  vast  expense  txom 
Austria  to  Illinois  for  the  express  purpose 
of  impersonating  the  real  Ni-  k  HaJic  and 
of  defrauding  the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 

The  Illinois  Steel  Company  did  not  give 
the  imitation  Nick  Halic  $25,000.  It  de- 
feated his  claim.  But  it  had  to  spend  a  con- 
siderable fraction  of  $25,000  in  order  to  defeat 
it.  And  evciy  laige  company  h  as  e.vperienoes 
similar,  if  not  equal,  to  the  Nick  Halic  case 
every  year. 

But  elirahiate  fraud.  The  bona-fide  cases 
in  themselves  are  enough  to  terrify  almost 
any  employer  whose  resources  are  merely 
finite.  Few  accidents  ever  reach  the  jury. 
They  may  poke  their  way  up  into  the  courts, 
but  they  get  nipped  ofT  l>cfore  time  for  a  yrr- 
dict.  They  get  settled  or  they  get  discour- 
aged. But  when  they  do  reach  the  jury,  the 
verdict  is  usually  of  such  proportions  as  to 
strengthen  the  employer  in  his  determination 
to  fight  every  acadent  claim  ever  thereafter 
presented  to  him. 

Jurors  seem  to  believe  that  the  one  suc- 
cessful litigant  in  every  ten  accident  rases  is 
entitled  to  have  all  the  money  that  ought  to 
have  been  divided  among  all  the  ten  xnctims. 
Zolnowski  got  nothing.    Olste  got  $7,000. 

If  every  man  with  a  crashed  arm  got  $7,000, 
the  country  wmiM  be  bankrupt.  There  is  a 
limit  to  the  amount  of  new  wealth  which  can 
be  produced  in  ihe  United  States  in  any  one 
year.  And  therefore  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
amount  of  compensation  which  can  be  granted 
in  any  one  year  to  injured  workmen. 

EKPLOYEIS*  NEEDLESS  EXPENSES 

Jurors,  naturally,  do  not  grasp  this  fact 
They  simply  know  that  mo.st  injured  work- 
men are  legally  entitled  to  nothing,  and  so 
when  I  hey  lind  an  injured  workman  who  is 
legally  entitled  to  something,  they  give  him 
all  they  can. 

Under  our  present  laws  every  damage  suit 
bnugki  by  an  injund  wofkmrn  is  a  gamtk. 
Nine  cases  gd  nothing.  The  tenth  gets  off 
the  money. 
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Now  took  at  this  from  the  employer's  side. 

If  he  should  allow  every  ra-c  to  pn  to  the 
}wcy,  be  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
at  the  end  of  twelve  months.  So  he  fights 
and  equivocates  and  procrastinates  over 
practically  every  case  as  it  comes  alon«»  And 
be  often  spends  more  money  in  fighting  acci 
dent  claims  than  he  docs  in  settling  than. 

Professor  Charles  R.  Hmderson,  writing 
in  the  Chronkle,  says: 

"It  renuuns  to  nudce  dear  to  our  business 
men  that  they  are  sqiiiindering  millions  of 
dollars  annually  to  protect  themselves  against 
ariiliciai  risks  created  by  an  antiquated  lia- 
bility law,  millions  sufficient  to  protect  their 
employees  if  wisely  administered  under  sen- 
sible legislation.  Here  and  there  an  em- 
ployer has  taken  time  to  discover  that  most 
of  the  money  he  now  spends  goes  to  burden 
the  courts,  to  embitter  his  employees  against 
him,  and  to  turn  the  wounded  and  bereaved 
over  to  humiliatiog  and  degrading  charity." 

I£GAL  RIGHTS  AND  STARVATION 

It  cannot  be  too  much,  nor  too  often,  em- 
phasized that  the  deep-doum  vke  of  our  pres- 
ent system  of  awarding  compensation  for  ac- 
cidents is  thai  it  depends  on  litif^aiion,  on  the 
employment  of  lawyers,  on  an  appeal  to  the 
courts,  on  the  prosecution  of  a  lawsuit. 

What  a  gigantic  mockery  it  all  i- '. 

When  a  cinder-?napy>er,  employed  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  loses  his 
arm,  we  do  not  say  to  him:  "You  lost  your 
arm  in  an  accident.  You  did  not  in-  to  lo=c 
your  arm.  The  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion did  not  try  to  deprive  you  of  your  arm. 
You  just  lost  it.  It  was  an  accident.  Your 
arm  is  part  of  the  rost  of  producing  steel  this 
3rear.  You  shall  In-  paid  for  it  just  as  you 
are  paid  for  aU  the  rest  of  your  labor." 

We  do  not  say  this.  We  do  not  admit  that 
the  accident  which  happened  to  the  cinder- 
snapper  was  an  inevitable  feature  of  the 
manufacture  of  steel.  We  assume  that,  in 
case  it  has  any  legal  bearing  at  all.  it  was 
a  "wrong"  committed  by  the  I  nited  Stales 
Steel  Corporation  against  the  cinder  snapj>er. 

And  .so  we  to  the  bed.^ide  oi'  tlie  injured 
cinder-snapper  and,  with  his  wife  asking 
how  about  to-morrow's  dinner,  we  say  to 
him: 

"You  have  been  injured.  Your  remedy  is 
nmple.  Go  ahead  and  sue  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  The  courts  arc  open  to 
you,  just  as  they  are  open  to  the  United  St^es 


Steel  Corporation.  You  are  at  perfect  lib- 
erty to  employ  lawyers  competent  to  meet 
the  lawyers  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. You  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  stay 
in  the  courts  as  long  as  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  stays  in  the  courts.  You 
may  appeal  irum  lourt  to  court  till  you  reach 
the  highest  court  just  as  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  will  so  appeal.  You  are 
at  Liberty  to  try  to  starve  out  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  just  as  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  i-  at  liberty  (o  tr\'  to  star\'e 
you  out,  before  the  two  or  three  or  four  years 
elapse  which  must,  in  all  probability,  precede 
the  final  decision  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
final  report.  In  every  respect  you  are  on 
terms  of  perfect  legal  equality  with  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Just  go 
ahead  and  begin  suit." 

This  may  sound  reasonable,  to  a  lawyer. 
It  does  not  sound  reasonable  to  a  cinder* 
snapper  who  wants  to  feed  his  wife. 

Litigation  is  expensive.  It  is  uncertain. 
And,  above  all,  it  is  tedious. 

In  IlUnois,  which  is  an  average  state,  in 
Chicago,  whic  h  is  an  average  city,  a  suit 
takes  one  or  two  years  to  get  through  the 
Circuit  or  Superior  Court,  six  months  to  get 
through  the  Ap[)ellate  Court,  and  si.\  months 
more  to  get  through  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  is  the  most  optimistic  calculation  pos- 
sible. 

What  ( hance  has  a  rinder-^napjier  in  a 
game  of  this  kind?  He  and  his  wife  are  hun- 
gry, and  the  law  says  to  him  that  in  two  and 
a  half  vears  he  may  possibly  fmd  out  whether 
anything  in  coming  to  him  or  not.  Litigation 
is  a  rich  man's  game,  like  automobiliii^  or 
yachting. 

THK  law's  delays 

And  hundreds  of  ca.ses  go  far  beyond  the 
optimistic  time  allowance  I  have  made. 

Peter  Myreen,  for  instance,  was  injured  in 
Chicago,  while  helping  to  erect  a  high  office 
building,  in  the  year  1902.  Late  in  1903  he 
got  to  the  lowest  court.  Result:  "New 
trial." 

In  cnnscqucncc  of  this  decision,  Peter 
Myreen  went  to  the  foot  of  the  docket  and 
did  not  again  reach  tht  lowest  court  till  two 
years  later,  in  1905.  The  result,  thi^  (ime, 
was  an  ap|jeal  to  the  Appellate  Court  and 
another  decision  sa)ang:  "New  trial." 

In  consequence  of  this  second  dedston 
Peter  Myxcen  reached  the  lowest  court  onoe 
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more  in  the  year  1907.    Result:  a  disagree-  sign  a  release."  The  money  is  psid  over, 

ment  of  the  juxy.   Result  of  that  result:  and  the  release  h  signed. 

"New  trial."  In  all  such  cases  the  injured  employee 

In  1909,  for  the  fourth  time,  Peter  Myreen,  plays  the  rdle  of  a  holdmp  man. 

injured  hut  unmmpen.sated,  will  reach  the  No^v,  whether  the  employee  cajoles  his  cm- 
lowest  Chicago  court  and  in  1909  will  once  ployer  or  intimidates  bim,  whether  be  gels 
*more  plead  bis  cause.  money  from  htm  by  arousing  him  to  a  sense 

And,  after  that,  there  will  yet  remain  the  of  sympathy  or  by  threatening  him  with  the 

Appellate  Court  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  expense  of  unscrupulous  liiigation.  whether 

the  sta^ic.    There  will  be  at  least  nine  years  he  becomes  the  recipient  ui  charity  or  of 

between  the  time  when  Peter  Myreen  was  swag,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  equally  humiliated 

injured  and  the  time  wlun  tile  courts  will  tell  and  ctjuatly  degraded.    In  either  case  be 

him  bow  much  he  was  injured.  equally  loses  his  self-respect. 

What  relation  exists  between  this  kind  of 

system  and  that  >|i!en(licl  promi-e  of  our  law,  THE  IDEAL  POK  COICPBIISATION 
which,  passin)^  through  many  variations  of 

phraseology,  apjxjars,  among  other  places,  in  There  ought  to  be,  and  there  can  be,  a 

the  Constitution  of  Illinois?  system  under  which  the  injured  employee 

"I'. very  person,"  says  the  Constitution  of  will  know  exactly  ho\v  much  he  (leser>-es  hc- 

lllinois,  "ought  to  find  a  certain  remedy  in  cause  of  his  accident,  and  will  know  also 

the  law  for  all  injuries  and  wrongs  which  he  tbat  he  will  receive  exactly  that  amount 

may  receive  in  his  pefM.n,  iirnj.erty,  or  repu-  promptly,   automatically,  in  the  ordinary 

taliuQ.   He  ought  to  obtain,  by  law,  right  course  of  business  administration,  without  an 

and  justice.   And  he  ought  to  obtain  it  freely  appeal  to  the  courts,  without  an  appeal  to 

and  without  being  obliged  to  purchase  it,  the  employer,  wit Iiout  becoming  a  pirate  and 

completely  and  without  denial,  promptly  and  without  becoming  a  beggar, 

without  delay."  Mr.  Francis  11.  McLean  has  recently  pre- 

We  are  not  exactly  Uvmg  up  to  tlus  ideal.  sented  to  the  New  Yorit  Conference  of  Char- 

ities  and  Correction  a  report  on  24 1  accident 

DEGRADING  SEiTLEMtXTS  c^scs  coming  consccutivcly  under  the  ob- 
servation of  himself  and  his  friends.   It  was 

I  would  not  have  it  supposed,  however,  an  official  report,  lalKiriously  mmpilcd. 

from  anything  I  have  said,  that  to-day  the  }^  47  cases  out  of  the  241  there  was  a  cer- 

only  injured  workmen  who  receive  compen-  amount  <rf  compensation,  paid  by  the 

sation  are  those  who  are  strictly  legally  en-  employer  to  the  injured  workman.    In  the 

titled  to  it.    Ihimnn  nature  is  not  so  base.  «ther  tq4  cases  out  of  the  2.^1  there  was  no 

In  thousands  of  cases  the  employer  says  compensation.    But  what  1  wish  to  draw 

to  the  injured  wmfanan:  ^'I  don't  owe  you  attention  to,  is  not  so  much  the  absence  of 

a  cent.    The  law  says  I  don't.    But  I  know  compensation  in  the  1^4  cases  as  the  relative 

you  weren't  tr>ing  to  commit  suicide.    You  unevenness,  unfairness,  incongruity,  and  ab- 

got  hurt  in  my  service.    I'm  sony  for  you.  surdity  of  the  compensation  granted  in  the 

Here's  $5  or  $50  or  $100.   Take  this  from  47  <^ases. 

me.   It  doesn't  belong  to  you.  But  I  give  J^^^  l'>^>^  at  a  few  of  the  contrasts: 

it  to  you."  Spine  injured  $20.00 

In  all  such  cases  the  injured  workman  be>    Fingers  unputated  150.00 

comes  an  object  of  charity.  J?.*^*^*^',  * S^-o* 

In  thousands  of  other  cases  the  injuretl  clrished^fwt"'*  .' '^^'.'^V.'. foioo 

workman,  although  he  knows  he  has  no  legal    Death  .  .  .  V.  500  .00 

claim,  knows  also  that  if  he  begins  suit  it  will    Death  300.00 

cost  the  cmplover  something  to  defend  him-    S'^l^ 4  ...100.00 

.  .     Ti  1         .u  .  .u         1  Death....  Funeral  eipenaes 

sen  agamsi  it.    ne  knows;  tnat  tne  employer    l«  ampatated    100. 00 

Will  have  to  spend  two  fighting  him  m  the    Brain  a^cted  60.00 

courts.    So  he  threatens  to  >uc.    And  then     I.€g  amputated  157  0° 

the  employer  says :  ' '  You  have  no  legal  claim.    I^""^^^    *° 

You  know  it  and  I  know  it.    But  you  can 

make  me  two  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  trou-  It  would  be  difficult  to  add  anything  to  this 

ble  in  the  courts.  Here's  $50.  Take  it  and  list  of  impeachments  of  common  sense,  of 
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profanities  against  the  name  of  human 

nature. 

Our  present  law  of  employer's  liability  de- 
prives the  employee  of  justice  without  leliev- 
ing  the  employer  of  expense.  It  is  hideously 
cntol  from  one  stand()()int  and  frif^htfully  ex- 
pensive from  the  other.  It  cannot  endure. 
Eveiy  other  important  countiy  in  the  world 
has  put  it  away  in  its  muscum  of  antitjuitics. 

Every  other  important  countiy  in  the  world 
has  made  oompensatioB  for  accidents  a&  ad- 
junct of  business  in  place  of  a  department  of 
law.  In  every  other  imiwrtant  countr)'  in 
the  world  the  burden  of  the  accident,  whether 
due  to  the  fault  of  the  employer,  the  fault  of 
the  employee,  or  the  fault  of  nolxjdy,  is 
placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  industry  in 
which  it  happened. 

To  repeat:  the  arridcnt  is  an  incident. 
Imperfection  of  machinery  is  inevitable. 
Carelessness  of  employer  and  of  employee  is 
inevitable.  Both  these  things,  both  imper- 
fection of  machinerj*  and  carelessness  of 
human  beings,  may  be  diminished  by  wise 
laws»  but  th^  cannot  be  eradicated.  Acd- 
dent.s  must  happen.  And  therefore  the  com- 
pensation for  the  accident  ought  to  be  in- 
evitable and  automatic,  like  the  accident 
itself. 

This  is  the  ideal  President  Roosevelt  had 
m  mind,  when,  in  a  recent  speech,  he  said: 

"Woiritmen  should  receive  a  certain  defi- 
nite and  limited  compensation  fur  all  acci- 
dents in  industry,  irrespective  of  negligence. 
When  the  employer,  the  agent  of  the  public, 
on  Iiis  own  responsibility  and  for  his  own 
profit,  in  the  busine<^  of  serving  the  pubUc, 
starts  in  motion  agencies  which  create  risks 
for  others,  he  should  take  all  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  r\<k--  involved,  and,  though 
the  burden  svilt  at  the  moment  be  his,  it  will 
ultimately  be  assumed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by 
the  general  y)ublic.  Only  in  Xhh  way  can 
the  shock  of  the  accident  be  diffused,  for  it 
will  be  transferred  from  employer  to  con- 
sumer, for  whose  benefit  all  industries  are 
carried  on.  From  every  standpoint  the 
change  would  be  a  hcnetit.  The  community 
at  large  should  share  the  imrden  as  well  as 
the  Ix^ncfits  of  iIlf^u^1try.  Flmfilovcrs  would 
thereby  gain  a  desirable  certainty  of  obliga- 
tion and  get  rid  of  litigation  to  determuie  it. 
The  workman  and  the  workman's  family 
would  be  relieved  from  a  crushing  load." 


The  employer,  as  an  employer,  ami  the 

employee,  as  an  employee,  are  not  the  onlv 
persons  concerned  in  this  matter.  The  whole 
public  is  ooQoemed,  deeply,  financially,  mor- 

aUy. 

Every  year  the  .stream  of  industrial  acci- 
dents flows  on,  and  ever>'  year  it  sweeps  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  families  away  from 
their  little  perilous  stations  of  self-respecting 
independence  down  the  irr^istible  current 
first  to  poverty  and  then  to  duoity. 

Accidents  are  no  more  closely  related  to 
the  surgery  of  the  doctor  than  they  are  to  that 
social  surger)'  which  is  performed  by  charity 
societies  and  which,  though  it  lets  no  blood, 
leaves  forever  a  scar  on  the  mind. 

The  Chicago  ReUef  and  Aid  Society  made 
last  year  a  special  study  of  one  thousand  fami- 
lies consecutively  abandoning  their  family  in- 
t^l^tyt  consecutiTciy  breaking  through  those 
barriers  whidi  rimiild  be  unpcrishable  and 
appealing  to  the  outside  world  for  bdp. 

In  one  hundred  and  nine  of  these  one  thou- 
sand cases  tht  dcslUiUion  oj  the  jamily  was 
found  to  have  arisen,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from 
some  kind  of  inditstrial  accident. 

There  is  too  much  assimiption  of  risk  here. 
The  workman  assumes  the  risk  of  death,  the 
widow  assumes  the  risk  of  pauperism,  the 
chanty  worker  assumes  the  risk  of  paying 

the  rent. 

There  ought  to  be  a  little  resumption  of 
risk  by  the  people  who  use  the  workman's 
labor  instead  of  so  much  assumption  of  it  by 
others. 

Why  shouldn't  every  indu-lry  carry  the 
burden  of  its  own  killed  and  wounded  ?  W hy 
shouldn't  compensation  for  disability  be  just 
as  much  a  part  of  the  cost  of  business  as  it  is 
of  the  cost  of  war?  Why  shouldn't  the  work- 
man who  goes  into  his  daily  fight  with  mod- 
em macliimiiy  be  assured  that  his  injury  will 
be  regarded  as  an  honorable  wound,  entitling 
him  to  decent  consideration  ?  W  hy  shouldn't 
the  industrial  soldier,  meetmg  1^  death  in 
forms  as  terrible  as  those  of  any  battle-field, 
die  knowing  that  he  viiW  leave,  if  not  glory, 
at  least  a  few  years'  food  to  his  famfly  ? 

Why  shouldn't  society,  having  invented 
machines  which  make  business  one  long  war, 
treat  the  enlisted  men  at  least  like  enlisted 
men  and,  if  they  are  incapacitated,  assign 
them  temporarily,  or  permanently,  to  IM 
rank  and  pay  of  pensioners  of  peace? 


In  tbe  October  number  Mr.  Hard  will  discuas  the  impRNeiiieDls  on  the  pment  Law  of 
Accidents  mide  br  foceign  coantiie*  and  hr  indhridiiai  emptoTCi*  to  the  United  Stalei. 
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IN  THE  WILDLRNELS^ 

A  CEDAR. 

Bit  Zona  Gale. 

IN  answer  to  my  summons  the  shabby  little  Friendship 
sempstress  apjx'ared  Ijefore  me  one  morning  and  out- 
spread a  Vienna  Ixjok  of  colored  fashion-f)lates. 
" Drcssmakin'  'd  be  a  real  drudgery  for  me,"  she  said,  "if 
it  wasn't  for  hann'  the  color-plates  an'  makin'  what  I  can  to 
look  like  'em.  Sometimes  I  get  a  collar  or  a  cufT  that  seems 
almost  like  the  picture.  There's  always  somcthin'  in  the  way 
of  a  cedar, "  she  added  blithely. 
"  A  cedar  ?  "  I  reiwated,  puzzled. 

She  nodded,  her  wrinklc<i  face  lighting.  She  must  have 
been  long  past  sixty,  but  she  was  nimble  of  limb  and  quick  of 
speech. 

"That's  what  Calliope  use'  to  call  'em,"  she  explained; 
" '  I  will  plant  in  the  wilderness  the  cedar, '  you  know — in  the 
Bible.  Don't  you  know  alx)ut  Callioix;  Marsh  that  was  in 
business  with  me?"  .she  demanded. 

No  one  had  told  me.  It  was  very  lately  that  I  had  taken 
Oldmoxon  House,  in  the  outskirts  of  Friendship  Village. 

"Most  of  it  happened  right  here  in  Oldmoxon  House, "  the 
sempstress  said.  "I  \)ccn  thinkin'  alx)ut  it  all  the  way  up. 
Then  you  ain't  heard  alx)ut  the  last  tenant,  either?" 

She  went  about  her  task,  wielding  her  shears,  as  she  talked, 
like  withered  Atropos. 

"The  folks  that  lived  here  last  year,"  she  said,  "come  so 
quiet  nobody  knew  it  until  they  was  here — an'  that  ain't  easy 
to  do  in  Friendship.  First  we  knew  they  was  in  an'  house- 
keepin'.  Their  accounts  was  in  the  name  of  a  Mis'  Morgan. 
We  see  her  now  an'  then  on  the  street — trim  an'  elderly,  an' 
no  airs  exccp'  she  wouldn't  open  up  a  conversation  an'  she 
wouldn't  return  her  calls.  'Alost  ever}'body  called  on  her 
inside  the  two  weeks,  but  the  woman  was  never  home  an'  she 
never  paid  any  attention.  She  didn't  seem  to  have  no  men 
folks,  an'  she  settled  her  bills  with  checks,  like  she  didn't  have 
any  ready  money.  Little  by  little  we  all  dropj)ed  her,  which 
she  ought  to  of  expected.  Even  when  it  got  around  that  there 
was  sickness  in  the  house,  noljody  went  near,  we  feelin'  as  if 
we  knew  as  good  as  the  l)cst  what  dignity  calls  for. 

"But  Calliope  didn't  feel  the  same  alx)ut  it.  Calliope 
hardly  ever  felt  the  same  about  anything.  That  is,  if  it 
meant  feelin'  mean.  She  was  a  dressmaker  like  me,  but  yet 
she  was  wonderful  difTer'nt.  We  had  our  shop  together  in 
the  house  where  we  lived  with  the  boy — Til  come  to  him  in  a 
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minute  or  two.  Besides  sewin',  Calliope  had 

a  piano  an'  taught  in  t!ic  fittin'-rooni — lhat 
was  the  same  as  the  dmin'-rcx>m.  Six  scholars 
took.  Calliope  was  veiy  musical.  Her  father 
before  her  had  been  musical  an'  had  chris- 
tened her  Cal!io|>e  heraiise  a  circus  with  one 
come  into  Friendship  the  day  she  was  horn. 
Sometimes  I  think  it  was  her  knowin'  music 
that  made  her  differ 'nt 

"We  two  was  settin'  on  our  porch  one 
night  in  the  first  dark.  I  know  a  full  moon 
was  up  back  o'  the  hollyhocks  an'  makin'  its 
odd  little  shadows  up  an'  down  the  yard,  an' 
we  could  smell  the  savur\  bed.  '  Every  time 
I  breathe  in,  somethin'  pleasant  seems  g<mi* 
on  inside  my  head,'  I  rc( 'led  Callio[)e's  say- 
in'.  But  most  o'  the  time  we  was  still  an' 
set  watchin'  the  house  on  the  comer  where  the 
New  I''eople  lived.  They  had  a  hard  French 
name  an'  so  we  kep'  on  callin'  'em  just  the 
*Ncw  People.'  He  was  youngish  an*  she 
was  younger  an'— she  wasn't  goin'  out  any- 
wheres that  summer.  .  .  .  She  was  settin' 
on  the  porch  that  night  waitin'  for  him  to 
come  home.  Before  it  got  dark  we'd  noticed 
she  had  on  a  pretty  white  dre=;s  an'  a  flower 
or  two.  It  seemed  sort  o'  nice — that  bein' 
so,  an'  her  waitin'  there  dressed  so  pretty. 
An'  we  sort  o'  set  there  waitin'  for  him,  too- 
like  yrin  will,  you  know. 

**The  boy  was  in  the  bed.  He  wa'n't  no 
rdation  of  Calliopt-'^  if  you're  as  strict  as 
some,  but  accordin'  to  my  idea  lie  was  closer 
than  that — closer  than  kin.  He  was  the 
grandchild  of  the  man  Calliope  had  been 
goin'  to  marry  for(\  some  years  before,  when 
she  was  twenty-odd.  Calvert  Oldmoxon  he 
was — ^born  an*  bred  up  in  this  very  house. 
He  was  quite  well  off,  an'— bamn'  he  was 
always  heathen-selfish — it  wa*;  a  splendid 
match  for  Calliope,  but  I  never  sec  a  girl 
care  so  next  to  nothtn'  about  that.  She  was 
sheer  crazy  about  him,  an'  he  seemed  just  as 
much  so  about  her.  An'  then  when  ever>'- 
thing  was  ready — Calliope's  dress  done  an' 
layin'  on  their  l)est-room  bed,  the  minister 
stayin'  home  from  conference  to  perform  the 
ceremony,  even  the  white  cake  made — off  g«>e> 
Calvert  Oldmo.ton  with  Martha  Boughton-^ 
a  little  high-fly  that  had  just  moved  to  town. 
A  new  girl  can  marrj-  anything  she  wants  in 
Friendship,  if  she  does  it  quid. 

"It  was  near  forty  years  before  we  see 
either  of  'em  again.  Then,  just  last  year  it 
was,  a  strange  woman  come  here  to  town  one 
night  with  a  Uttle  boy;  an'  she  goes  to  the 
hotel,  sick,  an'  sends  for  Calliope.  An'  when 


Calliope  gets  to  the  hotel  the  woman  was 

about  breatliin'  her  Li>t.  An'  it  was  Mis* 
Oldmoxon — Martha  Boughton,  if  you  please, 
an'  dyin*  on  the  trip  she'd  made  to  ask  Cal- 
liope to  forgive  her  for  what  she  done. 

"An*  Calliope  forgive  her,  but  I  don't 
imagine  Callioj>e  was  thinkin'  much  about 
her  at  the  time.  Hangin'  round  the  bed  was 
a  little  boy — the  livin',  brcatliin'  image  of 
Calvert  Oldmoxon  himself.  Calliope  was 
mad-daft  over  children  anyway,  though  she 
was  always  kind  o'  shy  o'  showin'  it — like  a 
good  many  women  are  that  ain't  married. 
I've  seen  her  piek  one  up  an'  gentle  it  dose  to 
her,  but  let  anyl>ody  liesides  me  come  in  the 
room  an'  see  her,  an'  she'd  turn  a  regular 

g lilt-red.  Calliope  never  was  one  to  let  on. 
ut  I  s'pose  seein'  that  little  boy  there  at  the 
hotel  look  ><)  mui  h  like  liifn  was  kind  o'  un- 
balancin'.  So  what  does  she  do  when  Mis' 
Oldmo.xon  was  oyin'  about  forgiveness  but 
up  an'  ask  her  what  was  goin'  to  be  done 
with  the  boy  after  she  was  dead.  Calliope 
would  be  one  to  bring  the  word  'dead'  right 
out,  too,  an'  let  the  room  ring  with  it — ^though 
that  ain't  the  custom  in  Friendship.  Here 
they  lie  everybody  clean  into  the  grave,  givin* 
'em  to  imderstand  that  their  recovery  is  cer- 
tain, till  there  must  be  a  lot  o'  dumfounded 
dead  shot  into  the  next  world — you  might 
sa)-  unbeknownst. 

"  Rut  Calliope  wasn't  mincin'  matters.  An' 
when  it  cnme  out  that  the  dyin'  woman 
hadn't  seen  Calvert  Oldmoxon  for  thirty 
years  an'  didnt  know  where  he  was,  an'  that 
the  child  was  an  or[)han  an'  woidd  go  to  col- 
lateral kin  or  some  such  folks.  Calliope  plumps 
out  to  her  to  give  her  the  child.  The  for- 
giveness Calliope  sort  o'  took  for  granted— 
like  you  will  as  you  get  older.  An'  Mis*  Old- 
moxon seemed  real  willin'  she  should  have 
him.  So  when  Callbpe  come  home  from  the 
funeral — .>lie  nuk-  alone  with  the  little  boy 
for  mourners — she  just  went  to  work  an'  lived 
for  that  child. 

"'"In  the  wilderness  the  cedar,"  Delia,* 
she  says  to  me.  'More  than  one  of  'em. 
I've  had  'cm right  along:  niy  music  scholars 
an'  my  dressmakin'  customers  an'  all.  An'*, 
Delia.'  she  says  to  me  sort  o'  shy,  'ain't  you 
noticed,*  she  says,  'bow  many  neighbors 
we've  had  move  in  an'  out  that's  had  chil- 
dren? So  many  o*  the  little  things  right 
around  us!  Seems  like  they'd  almost  lieen 
bom  to  me  when  they  come  acrost  the  street, 
so.  An'  I've  always  thought  o*  that — "In 
the  wilderness  the  cedar,***  she  says,  'an' 
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diejr's  alway  s  st  >mctbiii*  to  be  a  cedar  for  me, 
seems  though.' 

"'Well,'  says  I,  sort  o'  skeptical,  'mcbbe 
that's  because  you  always  plant  *em,'  I  says. 

'I  think  it  mean'?  that,  too,'  I  told  her.  An* 
I  knew  well  enough  Calliope  was  one  to  plant 
her  cedars  herself.  Cedars  o'  comfort,  you 
know. 

"I've  scon  a  j»or>d  manr  kind'?  o'  mother- 
love — you  do  when  you  go  round  to  houses 
like  I  do.  But  I  never  see  anything  like 
Calliope.  Seems  though  she  breathed  that 
child  for  air.  She  always  was  one  to  [)retend 
to  hersdf,  an*  I  knew  well  enough  she'd  fig- 
ured it  out  as  if  this  was  their  child  that  might 
'a'  been,  long  ago.  She  sort  o'  playctl  mother 
— like  )uu  will;  an'  she  lived  her  play.  lie 
was  a  real  sweet  little  fellow,  too.  He  was 
one  o'  them  big-eyed  kind  that  dnn't  laugh 
easy,  an'  be  was  well-spoken,  an'  wonderful 
self-settled  for  a  diild  o*  seven.  He  was  al- 
ways fmdin'  time  f<»r  ynu  when  you  thought 
he  was  doin'  somethin'  else — slidin'  up  to 
you  an'  puttin'  up  his  hand  in  yours  when 
you  thought  he  was  playin'  or  asleep.  An* 
that  was  what  he  done  that  night  when  we 
set  on  the  porch — comes  slippin'out  of  his 
Uttle  bed  an'  sets  down  between  us  on  the 
top  step,  in  his  little  ni^ht  tilings. 

"*Csilvcrt,  honey,'  Calliope  says,  *you 
must  run  back  an'  play  dreams.  Mother 
wants  you  to.' 

"She'd  taught  him  to  call  her  mother — 
she'd  had  him  about  si.\  mtmilis  then — an' 
some  thought  that  was  queer  to  do,  seein' 
Calliope  was  her  age  an'  all.  But  I  thought 
it  was  wonderful  right. 

"*  I  did  play,'  he  says  to  her— he  had  a  nice 
little  way  o'  prcssin'  down  hard  with  his  voice 
on  one  word  an'  Icttin'  the  next  run  ofT  his 
tongue — 'I  did  play  dreams,'  1  rec'lect  he 
says;  'I  dreamed  liottt  robbers.  Ain't  rob- 
bers distinct^  he  says. 

"I  didn't  know  what  he  meant  till  Calliope 
laughs  an' says:  'Oh,  distinctly  extinct!'  I 
remembered  it  by  the  way  the  words  kind 
o'  crackled. 

''By  then  he  was  kiokin'  up  to  the  stars — 
his  little  mind  always  lit  here  an'  there,  like 
a  grasshopper. 

••'How  can  heaven  begin,'  he  says,  'till 
everybody  gels  there?' 

"Yes,  he  was  a  dear  little  chap.  I  like  to 
think  about  him.  An'  I  know  when  he  says 
that,  Calliope  just  put  her  arm  around  him. 
an'  her  head  down,  an'  set  sort  o'  rodun' 
back  an'  forth.  An'  she  says: 


" '  Oh,  but  I  think  it  begins  when  we  dont 

know.' 

"After  a  while  she  took  him  back  to  bed, 
little  round  face  lookin'  over  her  shoulder  an' 

big,  \vide-ai)art,  lone.somc  c\fs  an'  little  .sfjii 
o'  crooked  frown,  for  all  the  world  like  the 
other  Calvert  Oldmoxon.  Just  as  she  come 
out  an'  set  down  again,  we  heard  the  dick 
o*  the  gate  a<  rost  at  the  corner  house  where 
the  New  People  lived,  an'  it  was  the  New 
Husband  got  home.  We  see  his  wife's  white 
(Ire-s  get  up  to  meet  him,  an'  the\  umt  in  the 
house  together,  an'  wc  sec  'cm  standin'  by 
the  tamp,  lookin'  at  things.  Seems  though  the 
Vs  hole  night  was  sort  o' — gentle. 

"All  of  a  sudden  Calliope  unties  her  apron. 

"'Let's  drebs  up,'  she  says. 

" ' Dress  up! '  I  say.s,  laughin'  some.  'Why, 
it  must  be  goin'  on  half  past  eight,'  I  told 
her. 

*'*!  don't  care  if  it  is,*  she  says;  'I'm  goin' 
to  dress  up.    It  seems  as  though  I  mu.^t.* 

"She  went  inside,  an'  I  followed  her. 
CaUiope  an*  I  hadnt  no  men  folks  to  dress 
for,  but,  bein'  dressmakers  so,  we  had  ^)od 
things  to  wear.  She  put  on  the  he^t  thin 
dress  she  had — a  gray  book-muslin;  an'  I 
took  down  a  black  lawn  o'  mine.  It  was 
such  a  beautiful  night  that  I  'most  knew 
what  she  meant.  Sometimes  you  can't  do 
much  but  fit  yourself  in  the  scenery,  seems 
though.  But  I  alv  ay^  thought  Calliope  fit 
in  no  matter  what  she  had  on.  She  was  so 
little  an'  rosy,  an'  she  al\va\.s  kep'  her  head 
up  like  she  was  singin'. 

"'Now  what?'  I  says.  For  when  you 
dre&s  up,  you  can't  set  home. 

"An*  then  she  says  slow^-an*  you  could 
'a'  knocked  me  over  while  I  listened: 

'"I've  l)een  thinkin',  she  says,  'that  we 
ought  to  go  up  to  Oldmoxon  House  an*  see 
that  sick  person.' 

"'Calliope!'  I  says,  'for  the  landl  You 
don't  want  to  be  refused  in.' 

"'I  don't  know  as  I  do  an'  I  don't  know 
but  I  do,'  she  answers  me.  'I  fed  like  I 
wanted  to  be  doin'  .somethin'.' 

"With  that  she  out  in  the  kitchen  an*  be- 
gins to  fill  a  basket.  Calliope's  music  didot 
prevent  her  conk  in'  good,  as  it  does  some. 
She  put  in  I  don't  know  what  all  good,  an* 
she  had  me  pick  some  hoUybocks  to  take 
along.  An'  litfore  I  knew  it,  I  was  out  in 
the  road  in  the  moonlight,  headin'  for  Old- 
moxon House  that  no  foot  in  Friendship  bad 
step|>ed  or  set  inside  of  in  'most  six  months. 

"'They  wont  let  us  m,»  I  says,  pos'tive. 
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he  sort   ©*  plfc^ed    mother  •  like  you  will;   jwn*  she   livrJ  her  pla^^ 


"'Well,'  Calliope  says,  'seems  though 
I'd  like  to  walk  up  there  a  night  like  this, 
anyway.* 

"An'  I  wasn't  the  one  to  stop  her,  bein'  I 
sort  o'  guessed  that  what  started  her  off  was 
the  New  People.  Those  two  livin'  so  near 
by — lookin*  forward  to  what  they  was  lookin' 
forward  to — so  soon  after  the  boy  had  come 
to  Calliope,  an'  all,  had  took  hold  of  her 
terril>le.  She'd  spent  hours  handmakin'  the 
little  baby-bonnet  she  was  goin'  to  give  *em. 
An'  then  mebbe  it  was  the  night  some,  too, 
that  made  her  want  to  come  up  around  this 
house — because  you  could  'most  'a'  cut  the 
moonlight  with  a  knife. 

"They  wa'n't  any  light  showin'  in  the  big 
hall  when  we  rung  the  bell,  but  they  lit 
up  an'  let  us  in.  Ves,  they  actually  let  us 
in.  Mis'  Morgan  come  to  the  door  her- 
self. 


"  *  Come  right  in,'  she  says,  cordial.  '  Come 
right  up-stairs.' 

"Calliope  says  somcthin'  alxjut  our  bein* 
glad  they  could  see  us. 

"'Oh,'  says  Mis'  Morgan,  'I  had  orders 
quite  a  while  ago  to  let  in  whoever  asked. 
An'  vou're  the  first,'  she  savs.  'Y'ou're  the 
first.' 

"An'  then  it  come  to  us  that  this  Mis* 
Morgan  we'd  all  been  tryin'  to  call  on  was 
only  what  you  might  name  the  housekeei)er. 
An'  so  it  turned  out  she  wxs. 

"The  whole  upper  hall  was  dark,  like  put- 
tin'  a  black  .skirt  on  over  your  head.  But  the 
room  we  went  in  was  cheerful,  with  a  fire 
bumin'  up.  Only  it  was  awful  littered  up — 
old  newspapers  layin'  round,  used  glasses 
settin'  here  an'  there,  water-pitcher  empty, 
an'  the  lamp-chimney  was  smoked  up,  even. 
The  woman  said  somethin'  about  us  an'  went 
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out  an'  left  us  with  somebod}  settin'  in  a  big 
chair  by  the  fire,  sick  an'  wrapped  ii]).  An' 
when  we  looked  over  there.  Calliope  an'  I 
stopped  still.    It  was  a  man. 

''If  it'd  been  me*  I'd  'a'  turned  round  an' 
got  out.  But  Calliope  was  as  brave  as  two, 
an' she  spoke  up. 

"'This  must  be  the  invalid,'  she  says, 
cheerful.    'We  hope  we  see  you  at  the  best.' 

''The  man  stirs  some  an'  looks  over  at  us 
kind  o'  eager — he  was  oldish,  an'  the  firelight 
bein'  in  his  eyes,  he  couldn't  see  us. 

"'It  isn't  anybody  to  see  me,  is  it?'  he 
asks. 

"At  that  Calliope  steps  forward — I  re- 
meml)er  how  she  looki-d  in  her  prettv  gray 
dress  with  some  light  thing  over  her  head, 
an'  her  starched  white  skirts  was  rastlin' 

along  under,  soundin'  so  gcnlet'I  she  sctmcd 
to  me  like  strangers  do.  When  he  see  her,  the 
man  made  to  get  up,  but  he  was  too  weak 
for  it. 

"'Why,  yes,'  she  answers  him,  'if  you're 
well  enough  to  see  anyijody.' 

"An'  at  that  (he  man  put  his  hands  on  his 
kners  an'  leaned  si^rt  o'  hunchin'  forward. 

" '  Calliope ! '  he  says. 

"It  was  him,  sure  enough — Calvert  Old- 

Aoxon.  Same  big,  wide-apftrt,  lonesome 
eve^  an'  kind  o'  rrno"ked  frown.  Tli-^  hair 
was  gray  an'  .so  was  his  r)ointed  beard,  an'  he 
was  crool  thro.  But  I'd  'a'  Imown  him  any- 
wheres. 

"Calliope,  she  just  stood  still,  liul  when 
he  reached  out  his  hand,  with  his  lips  parted 
some  like  a  child's  an'  his  eyes  loukin'  u]i  at 
her,  she  went  an'  stood  near  him,  by  the 
table,  an'  she  set  her  basket  there  an'  leaned 
down  on  the  handles,  like  her  strength  was 
gone. 

'"I  never  knew  it  was  you  here,'  she  says. 
'Nobody  icnows/  she  told  him. 

*"No,'  he  .says,  'I've  done  my  best  they 
shouldn't  know.  Up  till  I  got  sick.  Since 
then— I--wanted  folks,'  he  says. 

"I  kep'  back  by  the  door,  an*  I  couldnt 
take  my  eyes  off  of  him.  Tie  was  older  than 
Calliope,  but  he  had  a  young— air.  Like  you 
don't  have  when  you  stay  in  Friendship.  An* 
he  seemed  to  know  how  to  he  easv.  >ick  as 
he  was.  An'  that  ain't  like  Friendship, 
either.  He  an'  Calliope  had  growed  opposite 
ways,  seems  though. 

'"I'll  go  now,'  says  Caliiope,  not  lookin'  at 
him.  'I  brought  up  some  things  I  baked. 
I  didnt  know  but  they'd  taste  good  to  who- 
ever was  sick  here.* 


"With  that  he  covers  one  hand  over  his 

eyes. 

"'No,'  he  says,  'no,  no.  Calliope — don't 
go  yet.  It's  you  I  come  here  to  niendship 
to  see,'  he  told  her. 

"'What  could  you  have  to  say  to  me?' 
asks  Calliope — dry  as  a  bone  in  her  voice, 
but  I  see  her  eyes  wasn't  so  dry.  Leastwise, 
it  may  not  have  been  her  ^es/but  it  was  her 
look. 

"Then  he  straightens  up  some — ^he  was 

still  good-lookin'.    When  you  was  with  him 

it  use*  to  1>c  that  \'ou  sort  o'  wanted  to  stay — 
an'  ii  accincd  the  ^anic  way  now.  He  was 
that  kind. 

'"Don't  vou  think,'  he  savs  to  her — an'  it 
was  like  be  was  humble,  but  it  was  like  he 
was  proud,  too— 'don't  you  think,'  he  says, 
'that  I  ever  dreamed  you  eould  forgive  me. 
I  knew  belter  than  that,'  he  told  her,  'It's 
what  you  must  think  o'  me  that's  kep*  me 
from  sayin'  to  you  what  I  come  here  to  sa) . 
But  I'll  tell  you  now.'  he  sa>.s,  'I'm  .siek  an' 
alone  an'  done  for.  An'  what  I  come  to  see 
you  about — ^ts  the  boy.' 

"'The  hny,'  Calliope  says  over — not  un- 
derstandin';  'the  boy!' 

♦"My  God,  yes,'  says  he.  'He's  all  IVe 
got  left  in  the  world.  Calliope — I  need  the 

boy.    1  need  him!' 

''I  rcc'lect  Calliope  puttin'  back  thai  light 
thing  from  her  head  Hke  it  smothered  her. 
He  laid  back  in  his  chair  for  a  minute,  white 
an'  still.  An'  then  he  says — only  of  course 
his  words  didn't  sound  the  way  mine  do; 

"'T  robbed  your  life,  Cally,  an'  I  robbed 
my  own.  As  soon  as  I  knew  it  an'  couldn't 
bear  it  any  longer,  I  went  away  alone — an* 
I've  lived  alone  all  eiceptin'  since  the  little 
boy  come.  Ilis  mother,  my  son's  wife,  died; 
an'  I  all  but  brought  him  up.  I  loved  him 
as  I  never  loved  anybody — but  you,'  he  says, 
simple.  'Hut  when  his  father  died,  she  took 
him  with  her.  An*  when  I  knew  she'd  left 
him  here  I  oouldnt  have  kep'  away,*  he  says, 
*I  couldn't.  He's  all  I've  got  left  in  the 
world.  I  all  but  lirought  him  up.  I  must 
have  him,  C  ally — dou'l  you  see  1  must  have 
him?'  he  says. 

"CaUiope  looks  down  at  him,  wonderful 
calm  an'  still. 

" '  You've  had  your  own  child,'  she  told  him 
slow;  'you've  had  a  real  life.  I'm  jttSt gettin' 
to  mine — since  I  had  the  boy.' 

"'But,  good  God,'  he  says.starin'  up  at  her, 
'you're  a  woman.  An'  one  child  is  the  same 
as  another  to  you  so  be  that  it  ain't  your  own.' 
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**  Calliope  looked  almost  as  if  he  had  struck 

at  her,  though  he'd  only  s}x»kt'  a  kind  *>' 
general  male  idea,  an'  he  couldn't  help  bein* 
w  male.   An'  she  says  back  at  him: 

'"But  youYe  a  man.  An'  bein*  alive  is 
one  thing  to  you  an'  another  thing  to  me. 
Never  let  any  man  ft)rgei  that,'  ^hc  say.s,  like 
I  never  heard  her  speak  before. 

"Then  I  see  the  tears  shinin'  on  his  face. 
He  was  terrible  weak.  He  slips*  down  in  hi& 
chair  an'^  sets  starin*  at  the  fire,  his  hands 
bangin'  limp  over  the  arms  like  there  wasn't 
none  of  him  left.  His  faie  looked  tired  to 
death,  an'  \et  there  was  that  siomethin'  about 
him  like  you  didn't  want  to  leave  him,  seems 
though.  I  see  Callioj>e  lookin'  at  him — an' 
all  of  a  sudden  it  come  to  me  that  if  I'd  'a' 
loved  him  as'sbe  use'  to,  I*d  V  valked  over 
there  an'  then,  an'  sort  o'  gentled  his  hair,  no 
matter  what. 

"But  Calliope,  she  turned  sharp  away 
from  him  an'  begun  lookin'  around  the  room, 
like  she  see  it  for  the  iirst  time — smoky  lamj)- 
chimncy,  old  new^pa)M:rs  layin'  round,  used- 
up  dasses,  an'  such  like.  The  room  was  one 
o'  the  kind  when  they  ain't  no  women  or 
children.  An'  then  pretty  soon  she  looked 
back  at  him,  layin'  sick  in  his  chab*,  alone 
an'  done  for,  like  he  said.  An'  I  see  her 
take  her  arni>  in  her  hancU  an'  kind  o'  rock. 

'■'Ain't  the  little  fellow  a  care  to  you, 
Cally  ? '  he  says  then,  wistful. 

"She  went  over  toward  him — an'  I  see  her 
pick  up  his  pillow  an'  smooth  it  some  an' 
make  to  fix  it  better. 

"'Ves,'  she  says  then,  'you're  right.  He 
is  a  care.  An'  he's  your  grandchild.  You 
must  take  him  with  you  just  as  soon  as  you're 
well  enough,'  she  says. 


"He  broke  clear  down  then,  an'  he  caught 

her  hands  an'  laid  his  face  on  'em.  She  stood 
wonderful  calm,  lookin'  down  at  him — an' 
lookin'.  An'  1  laid  the  holl\  hock.s  down  on 
the  rug  or  anywheres  an'  somehow  I  got  out 
o'  the  room  an'  down  the  stairs.  An*  I  set 
there  in  the  lower  hall  an'  waited. 

"She  come  herself  in  a  minute.  The  big 
out>ifle  (luor  was  standin'  oj>en,  an'  when  I 
heard  her  step  on  the  stairs  1  went  on  ahead 
out  to  the  porch,  feelin'  kind  o'  strange — like 
you  will.  Hut  wtienCallio]x- comeuptomeshe 
was  just  the  same  as  she  always  was — an'  I 
might  'a' known  she  would  be.  Shewasn'teasy 
to  understand — she  Wiis  dilTer'nt — but  when 
you  on<  e  get  to  expe*  tin'  folks  to  Ik-  differ'nt 
you  can  depend  on  'cm  s»unc  tliat  way,  loo. 

"The  moon  was  noon-high  by  then  an' 
filterin'  down  through  the  leaves  wonderful 
soft,  an'  things  was  still—  I  remember  thinkin' 
it  was  like  the  hushin'-ujj  before  a  bride 
comes  in.   But  there  wasnt  any  bride. 

"When  we  come  to  our  house — just  as  we 
begun  to  smell  the  .savor}'  bed  clear  out  there 
on  the  walk — ^we  heard  something  ...  a 
little  bit  of  a  noise  that  I  couldn't  put  a  name 
to,  first.  But,  bless  you,  Calliope  could. 
She  stopped  short  by  the  gate  an'  stood  lookin' 
acrost  the  road  to  the  corner  hou--e  where  the 
New  People  livrd.  It  was  late  for  I  Viendship, 
but  ui>-stairs  in  that  liousc  a  lamp  was  burn- 
in'.  An'  that  room  was  where  the  little 
noise  come  from — a  little  new  try. 

"'Oh,  Delia,'  C'allio])e  says— her  head  up 
like  she  was  singin'— 'oh,  Delia — the  New 
People  have  got  their  little  child.' 

"An'  I  .see,  though  of  course  she  didn't 
anywheres  near  realize  it  then,  that  she  was 
plantin'  herself  another  cedar." 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE— In  the  winter  oj  1900 
a  sfyideiU  in  the  Art  Students*  League  in  New 
Ywkj  living  in  a  room  in  whiih  he  cooked 
his  own  meals,  got  up  in  the  night  because  he 
was  so  hungry  he  cotdd  not  sleep — he  had  no 
numey  to  buy  food.  He  took  his  drawing- 
hoard  and  worked  nut  a  thon'  that  became 
known  as  A  Trip  to  the  Moon."  The  slu- 
detU  was  Frederic  Thompson,  who  already  had 
had  expericiuc  as  a  slio-iiinaii,  and  as  a  de- 
signer oj  exposition  buildings.  Three  years 
later  Thompson  and  his  partner,  the  late  Elmer 
S,  Dundy,  star  ltd  an  amuxement  park  that 
ret'ftlutionized  outdoor  amusements  and  re- 
jormed  what  had  been  one  oj  the  wickedest 
resorts  in  the  world.  When  they  began  this 
venture,  Luna  Park,  their  joint  capital  was 
iUtout  $60,000.  Thorn pson  was  the  showman ; 
Uie  whole  care j idly  thought  out  scheme  was  his. 
Dundy  was  the  financial  man,  and  in  his  way 
as  great  a  geniu-!  Thompson,  for  he  man- 
aged to  borroii;  a  miUion  dollars,  largely  jrom 
thebiggest  bank  in  the  United  States,  on  "  Fred 
Thompson's  Coney  Island  side  show,"  wh!<  Ii 
showmen  declared  must  jail.  IV hen  Luna 
Park  was  opened  in  1^3  the  credit  of  the 
pair  was  so  exhausted  that  they  couldn't  cz  cn 
get  clothes  in  which  to  make  a  respectable 
appearance,  and  it  took  Dundy  all  night 
to  scrape  together  $22  jor  change  for  the 
tifket-srUcrs.  Luna  Park  opened  in  May.  By 
the  end  oj  August  it  Itad  paid  off  every  dollar  it 
owed.  Fredmc  Thompson,  then  tiUrty  years 
old,  proved  himself  a  master  showman.  He 
hadn't  guessed.  He  knew.  He  worked  ouiin 
advance  just  what  really  happened:  he  was 
able  not  only  to  plan  but  to  e.yecule.  He  is  the 
first  showman  to  .qra^^p  fully  the  philosophy  of 
the  busittess.  He  proved  ii  anew  when  he  de- 


signed the  wonder jtd  .\'ew  York  Hippodrome. 
This  article^  breezy,  colloquial,  and  at  first 
thought  exceedingly  personal,  is  a  valuable 
contribulion  to  a  complex  subject  that  gravely 
concerns  able  scientific  gentlemen — "  The  Psy- 
chology oj  the  Crowd."  Mr.  Thompson's 
dcdio  lions  Itavr  a  wide  and  varied  application 
and  signijicance. 

THE  diffi  n  iin-  lu  fwi  t  n  the  theatre  and 
the  big  amusement  park  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Sunday-school  and 
the  Sunday-^M'hoo)  picnic.  The  people  are 
tlu'  >ame;  the  spirit  iimt  flie  cnvinmmpnt  are 
wholly  tUlTcrent.  It  is  harder  to  make  the 
picnic  successful  than  successfully  to  conduct 
a  session  of  tlic  si  hurtl;  and  it  is  harder  to 
make  a  succe^  of  a  big  amutsement  park 
than  of  a  theatre.  There  isn't  any  irrever- 
ence in  this  comparison  with  the  Sunday- 
srh<i<)l,  fur  if  the  amusement  park  doesn't 
u.ltrai.1  jK-ople  who  are  interested  in  the 
Sunday-sfchool,  it  isn't  going  tu  succeed. 

For  I  want  fo  say  at  thr  inginning  that 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  American  public  is 
pure  and  good,  and  it  is  this  public  that  it 
pays  to  serve.  This  isn't  just  a  general  state- 
ment. I  always  believed  it,  I  have  proved 
it  by  studying  tlie  twenty-five  million  people 
that  have  visited  Luna  Park  in  the  past  five 
years.  I  haven't  any  use  fr.r  tlic  Ikk!  five  |>er 
cent.  As  a  showman  1  don't  want  them  to 
come  near  my  enterprises. 

In  the  tfseatre  and  in  tin  Sunday  school 
conventional  standards  of  bcha\  ior  are  ac- 
cepted as  a  matter  of  course.  The  picnic  and 
the  open-air  park  are  designed  to  give  the 
natural,  huM>lin'»  animal  -jiirif  ^of  the  human 
being  lull  play,  to  give  people  something  fresh 
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and  new  and  unusual,  to  afford  them  respite 
from  the  dull  routine  of  their  daily  lives. 

The  one  thing  that  makes  a  picnic  or 
an  amusement  park  a  success — it  doesn't 
make  any  difference  whether  the  picnic  is 
made  up  of  ten  people  or  ten  thousand, 
whether  the  park  is  a  little  one  or 
a  great  international  cxp<isition — the 
one  thing  absolutely  necessary  Ls  the 
carnival  spirit.  Without  that  no  show 
in  the  open,  nothing  that  has  to  do 
with  people  in  the  mass,  can  ho[)e 
to  succeed.  Whenever  any 
enteqjrise  that  is  intended 
to  appeal  to  the  million 
fails,  the  failure  can  always 
be  traced  to  the  lack  of 
carnival  enthusiasm. 

This  spirit  of  gaiety,  the 
carnival  spirit,  is  not  spon- 
taneous, except  on  extraor- 
dinar)'  occasions,  and  usually 
its  cause  can  be  easily  traced. 
Almost  always  it  is  manu- 
factured.   Take  a  big  politi- 


cal meeting,  for  instance.  Ninety-nine  times 
out  of  a  hundred  theste|)s  that  culminate  in  a 
great  outburst  arc  carefully  planned.  There  are 
men  who  make  it  a  business  to  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  great  mass  meetings.  When  you  get 
right  down  to  it,  the  fundamentals  are  the 
same,  whether  the  application  is  to  a  church 
picnic,  a  political  meeting,  a  circus,  or  a  big 
ex{x)sition.  The  first  step,  as  far  as  the  public 
is  concerned,  is  to  create  an  impres.sion  that 
there  will  l>e  things  doing,  to  get  emotional 
excitement  into  the  very  air.  In  the  Sunday- 
school  they  talk  about  the 
picnic  for  weeks  in  advance, 
telling  the  children  and  the 
grown-ups  what  a  fine  time 
they  are  going  to  have.  The 
circus  does  the  same  thing 
with  its  flaming  bill-boards 
and  its  parade.  The  ix)litical 
managers  talk  about  the  fa- 
mous speakers  who  will  ad- 
dress the  meetings,  about 
the  band.  You  see,  it's  all 
the  same,  fundamentally. 
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In  big  amusement  enterprises  that  appeal 
to  the  masses  the  spirit  of  gaiety  is  manu- 
factured just  as  scenery,  lights,  buildings,  and 
the  showsgenerally  are  manufactured.  That's 
the  business  of  the  showman — to  create  the 
spirit  of  gaiety,  frolic,  carnival;  and  the  ca- 
pacity to  do  this  is  the  measure  of  his  mastery 
of  the  craft.  Nearly  all  the  big  national  ex|X)- 
sitions  fail  financially  because,  while  in  es- 
sence they  are  really  nothing  but  shows, 
almost  never  is  one  run  by  a  showman. 
When  {x*<jple  go  to  a  park  or  an  ex|x>si- 
tion  and  admire  the  buildings,  the  exhibits, 
and  the  lights  without  having  laughed  alxjut 
half  the  time  until  their  sides  ached,  you 
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can  be  absolutely  sure  that  the  enterprise 
will  fail. 

I  have  l)een  giving  generalities.  The  only 
way  I  know  of  driving  home  these  points  is 
to  tell  some  of  my  own  exjx?riences. 

In  the  year  iqoi  I  had  a  show  called  ".\ 
Trip  to  the  Moon  "  on  the  Midway  at  the  Pan- 
.\merican  Kxjx)sition  in  Buflfalo.  Architec- 
turally and  from  an  educational  standpoint 
this  exposition  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able in  all  the  history  of  world's  fairs.  It 
was  beautiful;  it  was  tremendous;  but  it 
wasn't  paying.  After  several  months  I  went  to 
the  executive  committee  and  to  the  president 
and  told  them  why  their  outlay  of  millions  of 

dollars  was  attracting 
only  thirty  thousand 
jx^oj>le  a  day.  I  told 
them  they  were  failing 
miserably  because 
there  wasn't  a  regular 
showman  in  the  lot. 
I  told  them  about  the 
carnival  spirit,  and 
they  came  back  by 
telling  me  alxiut  the 
educational  value  of 
the  exfiosition. 

"  But  what's  the  u.se 
of  a  college  if  there 
arc  not  students?"  I 
asked.  "  Before  we 
talk  of  educational 
lienefits  let's  get  in 
the  crowd  to  educate." 

They  didn't  take 
kindly  to  my  notions 
at  first.  Then  I  sug- 
gested that  they  turn 
over  the  show  to  me 
for  one  day,  which 
would  be  sufficient  to 
test  what  the  executive 
gentlemen  were  pleased 
to  call  my  thwries. 
President  ^^ilbu^l  was 
with  me,  and  I  finally 
won  the  ix)int.  The 
exjH)sition  was  to  be 
mine  for  .August  3, 
and  I  told  them  that 
it  would  be  known  as 
"Midway  Dav." 

Within  six  hours 
after  the  final  interview 
I  had  four  printing- 
houses  at  work  getting 
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way  Hay  at  tlic 
Pan  -  A merit- an! 
Don't  miss  it!" 

Thev  didn't. 
On  the  night  of 
.\ugu.xt  2  a  crowd 
of  wouUI-Ik'  fx- 
cursionists  was 
left  on  every  rail- 
way station  within 
twenty-four  hours* 
ride  of  Huffah), 
and  when  the 
gates  of  the  expo- 
sition were  thrown 
H|K-n,  the  {>olire 
reserves  had  to  be 
summoned  to  stt)p 
a  panic.  They  ar- 
rived too  late  to 
prevent  ten  thou- 
s;ind  people  from 
forcing  their  way 
in  without  paying. 
I'herc  were  mt)re 
than  enough  left 
to  make  the  gate 
receipt.s  satisfac- 
tor\-.  rp  to,\ugust 
3,  the  average (laily 
admissions  were 
ahout  thirty  thou- 
sand. On  Mid- 
way Day  142,000 
paid  to  get  into 
the  grounds,  and 
from  that  time  on 
the  attendance 
was  tremendous. 

H  o  w  w  as  it 
done?  By  paying 
no  attention  to 
Machinery  Hall, 
the  architectural 


out  the  paper  with  which  I  was  going  to  plaster 
the  country.  I  and  my  side-show  a.>s<K  iates 
sent  ten  advance  men  on  the  road  to  herald  the 
coming  of  the  hig  day,  and  within  a  week  a 
large  part  of  tlic  eastern  half  of  the  I'nited 
States  was  screaming:  ".\ugu.st  third!  Mid- 


Iwjauty  of  the 
State  Building, 
or  the  interest- 
ing exhibits  of 
Trade  and  In- 
dustry; and  by 


TBE  CAXS*WAUUNG  PONY. 


smearing  the  sign-boards  of  forty-five  states 

with  the  carnival  spirit.  Instead  of  advertis- 
ing an  organ  concert  in  Music  Hall  we  yelled 
ourselves  hoarse  about  high  diving,  greased 
jxjIcs,  parades,  and  every  other  crazy  thing 
we  could  think  of.  1  instructed  all  bands 
to  ])!ay  marching  and  to  go  to  the  band-stands 
only  when  they  wished  \o  rest.  To  the 
Stadium,  which  had  never  hold  ti  quarltr  of 
its  capacity,  I  drew  23,000  people  to  ste  a  race 
contested  an  ostrich,  a  camel,  an  elephant, 
a  man  on  a  bit  vclc.  iinotlu-r  1  iii  a  Iiotm',  a;i  au- 
tomobile, and  a  zebra.  1  had  a  man  sliding 
by  his  teeth  from  the  top  of  the  sky-scraping 
electric  tower  to  the  esplanade  below.  True, 
he  had  never  before  traveled  more  than  thirty 


feet  in  that  fashion,  but  we  tied  him  on,  so 

there  was  no  r  1  ani^rr.   The  illuskm  was  great, 
and  the  stunt  made  a  sensation. 
In  ever)'  part  of  the  grounds  something  ex- 

traordinar)  \\  1-  i^oing  on  all  the  time.  There 
were  sneed.  lii^lit.  t,'aiety,  color,  excitement. 
The  crow  d  (.  iitt  ud  into  it.  They  didn't  sit  on 
the  benches  and  admire  the  sculptural  work 
witli  \hc  aid  tit"  otlii  ial  j;uidc^  -not  a  hit  of  it. 
i'hey  joined  in  the  spirit  of  the  occasion — they 
caught  the  carnival  spirit — ^and  the  Pan* 
American  was  "made,"  as  far  as  any  expo- 
sition could  be  made  at  such  a  late  day. 

To  create  a  carnival  spirit  a  showman  may 
use  other  means  than  ballyhoos — vfhich  means 
the  samite  shows  on  the  outside,  with  the 
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palter  of  the  barkers — bands,  freak  shows, 
and  free  circuses.   I  use  architecture.  It's 

all  right  to  co])}'  the  capitol  at  Washington  in 
making  a  state  building  at  an  cx|x>sition, 
and  there  is  no  objection  to  constructing  Ma- 
chinery Hall  and  the  House  of  Manufactures 
with  an  outward  indication  nf  the  staid  and 
serious  exhibits  within — if  the  heads  of  the 
exposition  are  philanthropists.  But  if  they 
arc  trying  to  have  their  cntiTpriso  make  both 
ends  meet  it  is  suicidal.  The  scenery  of  a 
comic  opo-a  suggests  the  spirit  and  the  en- 
vironment of  the  piece,  and  the  scenery  of  an 
exposition  or  an  amusement  park  must  do  the 
same  if  the  place  is  to  score  what  in  theatrical 
parlance  is  known  as  a  "  hit. "  Straight  lines 
are  necessarily  severe  and  dead.  They  have 
no  right  in  the  place  of  honor  of  a  great  out- 
door show.  The  very  architecture  must  be  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  carnival  It  must  be 
active,  mobile,  free,  graceful,  and  attractive. 
It  must  be  arranged  so  that  visitors  will  say, 
"What  is  this?"  and  "Why  is  that?" 

"When  T  was  studying  arc  hiiecture  I  paid  a 
great  deal  nf  attention  tt>  the 
vignola  and  to  the  other  classically 
conventional  standards  of  con- 
struction. I  was  like  every  other 
architect.  But  when  I  started  to 
build  I  rcall/ed  that  I,  like  every 
one  else,  was  obtaining  absolutely 
conventional  results.  So  one  day 
I  threw  all  my  books  and  plans 
on  to  the  ash-heap  and  decided 
to  start  after  something  new.  I 
began  designing,  not  after  class- 
ical models,  but  with  a  sense  of 
their  proportions.  I  stuck  to  no 
style.  I  adopted  what  I  thought 
was  best  in  Free  Renaissance, 
but  reser\'ed  the  ri<;ht  to  i:-c  all 
the  license  in  the  world  and  to 
inject  into  everything  I  did  the 
grac  eful,  romantic  curves  of  the 
Uricntal. 

One  result  b  Luna  Park,  the 
sky-line  of  which  is  utterly  un- 
like anything  else  of  its  kind  in 
the  two  Americas.  The  archi- 
tecture of  Luna  Park  helps  rather 
than  hinders  tlie  spirit  of  carnival. 
Luna  Park  has  been,  and  is, 
tremendously  successful.  There 
are  other  amusement  parks  in  its 
vicinity  that  are  chastely  beautiful  from  an 
artistic  standpoint,  but  that  so  far  as  dollars 
and  cents  are  concerned  are  utter  failures. 


Visitors  admire  the  buildings— and  don't  go 
near  the  shows.    I  have  built  their  sort  of 

buildings,  too,  but  not  for  a  Luna  Park.  They 
don't  pay.  An  exposition  is  a  form  of  festivity, 
and  serious  architecture  should  not  enter  into 
it  if  it  will  interfere  with  the  carnival  spirit. 

In  amu'iing  the  million  there  arc  other 
essential  elements  besides  gaiety.  Une  is 
decency — ^the  absolutely  necessary  quality  in 
even,-  line  of  the  world's  busine^^.  There  is 
nothing  that  pays  so  well.  Wlicn  Coney  Is- 
land used  to  have  a  pretty  bad  reputation, 
there  were  good  .shows  there,  and  clean  shows, 
but  the  influence  of  evil  dives  was  dominant. 
The  police  couldn't,  or  at  least  didn't,  check 
them.  The  hooligan  was  everywhere.  It's 
different  now.  The  clean,  decent  shows  have 
driven  the  dives  out  of  business.  They  can't 
pay  the  rents  the  good  places  easily  afford. 

The  j^Toiind  that  I. una  Park  occupies  is  one- 
third  of  a  tract  that  was  offered  to  us  for  less 
than  $600,000.  We  didnt  buy  it  because  we 
couldn't.  I  remember  that  just  about  that 
time  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  New  York  on  im- 
portant business.  I  hail  to  meet 
men  high  in  the  inandal  world, 
^ly  be-t  pair  <»f  troupers  had 
holes  worn  through  the  patches. 
I  went  to  Dundy  and  told  him  I 
wanted  some  money. 

"  How  much  ?  "  he  asked. 
**  Five  or  six  dollars. " 
"What  for?" 

"  I  miis.t  have  a  new  y)air  of 
trousers,"  I  explained,  and 
showed  him  the  convincing 
proofs. 

"Five  dollars?"  said  Dundy, 
in  a  tone  that  made  me  feel  like  a 

criminal.  "  Five  dollars  for  pants ! 
Do  you  know  how  many  nailsthat 
would  l>uy?" 

I  didn't,  and  I  didn't  have  the 
courage  to  a.sk.    I  didn't  uct  the 
trousers.    The  money  went  for 
the  nails.   So  you  see  there  were 
reasons  why  we  didn't  buy  the 
land  at  that  time.  The  other  day 
the  property  on  which  Luna  Park 
stands  sold  for  a  million  dollars, 
so  that  the  value  nf  the  wliole 
tract  would  be  about  three  mil- 
lions.   Making  Coney  Island  a 
decent,  respectahl-  place  has  in- 
creased the  value  of  the  property  about  live 
times  in  as  many  years. 
The  ptoblem  of  handling  the  roughs  prom- 
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ised  to  be  serious  at  first,  but  it  was  solved 
very  quickly  and  easily.   The  first  rowdy  I 

cautrht  in  Luna  Park  was  soundly  thrashed, 
and  before  lie  was  thrown  out  oi  the  grounds  I 
told  him  the  place  was  not  run  for  him,  but  for 
his  mother  and  sister.  I  think  thai  (h*d  him 
more  good  than  the  punishment.  For  several 
seasons  I  advertised  the  park  as  "  the  place  for 
your  mother,  your  sister,  and  your  sweet- 
heart." If  I  hadn't  believed  it  was  that 
I  wouldn't  have  spent  upward  of  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  impressing  the  fact  upon 
the  public. 

Courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  employee  is  as 
necessary  as  decency  on  the  part  of  the  visitor. 

ICI  hear  of  one  of  my  employees  resenting  an 
insult  offered  by  a  visitor,  I  dismiss  him.  I 
teU  him  that  so  long  as  he  wears  my  uniform 
he  is  representing  me,  and  that  I  am  the  only 
person  who  can  be  insulted  inside  the  gates. 

An  amusement  park  is  a  condensed  Broad- 
way, if  that  is  understood  to  repres< nt  met- 
ropolitan theatrcland.  In  a  park  the  best 
things  of  a  theatrical  nature  must  be  presented 
b  capsule  form.  The  shows  must  be  diver^- 
fied  because  the  afi])oa!  must  be  univiT--;il. 
The  whole  gamut  of  the  theatre  must  be  run, 
and  no  show  can  last  more  than  twentv  min- 
utes.  If  you  have  a  two-hour  show,  it  should 
be  boiled  down  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  is 
foolish  to  make  people  serious  or  to  jxjint  a 
moral,  foryou  are  dealingwith  a  moral  people. 
Nor  i>  it  worth  while  to  try  to  educate  the 
amusement-seeking  public.  It  is  better  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  educated,  and 
if  you  start  out  to  amuse  them,  to  -tick  to  that. 

People  are  just  lx)ys  and  girls  grown  tall. 
Elaborated  child's  play  is  what  they  want  on 
a  holiday.  Sliding  down  cellar  doors  and 
the  make  Ijclievcs  of  youngsters  are  the  most 
etTcclive  amusements  for  grown-ups.  An 
appreciation  of  that  fact  made  **  The  Trip  to 
the  Moon"  j>o-  ilik*.  and  ''The  Trip  to  the 
Moon"  made  fur  me  and  my  partner,  Dundy, 
half  a  mUlion  dollars.  '*The  Tickler," 
"Bump  the  Bumps,"  and  "The  Virginia 
Reel"  are  nothing  more  than  improved 
cellar  doors.  "The  Trip  to  the  Moon," 
"Night  and  Morning,"  "The  Witching 
Wave^.  •  an.i  "The  Lost  Giri"  are  only 
elaborations  of  the  doll-house  stunts  of  child- 
hood, and  they  are  successful  largely  for  that 
reason.  But  iIk  \  mu>t  be  short  and  decisive, 
i  would  rather  have  a  good  show  that  lusts 
three  minutes  than  a  better  one  that  runs  an 
hour.  And  I  {>refer  one  that  is  over  in  a 
minute  but  enables  the  spectator  to  become 


a  part  of  it  to  one  that  runs  three  minutes  and 
nevi  r  i)ennits  him  to  become  more  than  an 

onlooker. 

Speed  is  almost  as  important  a  factor  in 
amusing  the  millions  as  is  the  carnival  spirit, 
decency,  or  a  correct  recollet  tion  of  school 
days.  Sjiced  has  become  an  inborn  Ameri- 
can trait.  We  as  a  nation  are  always  mov- 
ing, we  are  alway-  in  a  hurry,  we  are  never 
.without  momentum.  "Helter  Skelters," 
"Scenic  Railways,"  "Shoot  the  Chutes," 
"The  Dragon's  (<orge,"  the  thousand  and 
one  varieties  of  roller  coasters  are  popular 
for  the  same  reason  that  we  like  best  the 
fastest  trains,  the  speediest  horses,  the  high- 
e-^t  powered  motor-cars,  and  the  swiftest 
sprinters. 

Not  only  must  some  rides  be  speedy  and  all 
shows  be  short,  but  the  employees  must  work 
fast  visibly,  then  by  promoting  by  suggestion 
speed  in  the  mind,  heart,  and  steps  of  the  most 
laggard  visitors.  Throughout  Luna  Park 
and  all  cxpo'^ifinn  f^rounds  there  are  bemhe? 
for  the  weary,  i  want  the  benches  there,  but 
I  don't  want  people  to  ^t  on  them.  Whcn- 
e\  er,  nn  my  frequent  tours  of  the  grounds,  I 
hnd  men  and  women  seated  watching  the 
lights  or  the  crowds  or  the  free  shows,  I  order 
out  a  band,  make  the  musicians  march  about 
p»layinj^  the  liveliest  times,  and  inject  into  the 
very  atmo^^phere  auch  excitement,  gaiety,  and 
speed  that  the  restcrs  get  up  and  again  take 
an  interest  in  things.  I  have  never  seen  this 
ruse  fail. 

To  keep  up  the  carnival  spirit  everybody 

and  everything  mu.st  be  on  the  "  go. "  There 
can  be  no  carnival  without  spee<l.  The  mo- 
ment a  crowd  of  folk  who  are  slowly  mean- 
dering around  catch  this  spirit  they  walk 
faster,  they  laugh,  they  spend  money,  they 
have  a  good  time.  1  instruct  my  "  talkers" 
to  be  always  on  the  alert  and  to  interest 
|)e.  >[ih>  wliile  they  are  approaching.  "Mills 
won't  grind  with  water  that's  past"  is  an  old 
motto,  but  a  g«  >od  one.  It  applies  to  the  busi- 
ness of  amusing  the  millions  perhaps  more 
than  to  anv  other  kinil  nf  human  activity. 

Bad  v.  callier  kills  the  carnival  --iiirit,  and  on 
rainy  days  thcshowman  must  fight  hardest  to 
maintain  a  pretense  f>f  ;;aiety.  I  have  made  it 
a  mle  to  keep  my  attractions  nmning  just  the 
same  in  a  rain-storm  as  in  the  sunshine,  and 
as  an  evidence  of  the  curiou.^  and  timely  re- 
ward the  allegiance  to  this  principle  has  fre- 
quently brought  me  I  need  tell  only  one 
Story. 

I  reached  the  gates  of  Luna  at  half  past 
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nine  one  night  two  years  ago  when  rain 

was  falling  in  torrents.  Just  as  I  enteml  the 
park  all  the  lights  went  out  and  I  met  a  crowd 
of  employees  on  their  way  home.  1  told  tliem 
to  stop,  <»idered  them  back  to  their  posts,  sent 
for  the  manager,  tnid  him  to  turn  on  the  lights, 
and  sent  word  to  the  five  bands  to  get  back  into 
their  uniforms  and  start  playing.  I  had  made 
it  a  rule  to  keep  faith  with  my  public,  and, 
although  it  costs  eight  hundred  dollars  anight 
to  light  Luna,  I  thought  the  chance  that  the 
next  train  might  Ijring  to  Coney  Island  half  a 
d07.cn  people  who  would  expect  to  find  my 
place  open  and  ablaze  with  electricity  was 
worth  taking.  Within  five  minutes,  as  if  by 
miracle,  the  weather  changed,  tlic  rain  ceased, 
the  stars  came  out,  and  people  began  to 
Stream  in.  Within  the  next  hour  nearly 
eleven  thousand  people  paid  admissions  to 
Luna.  If  I  had  not  insisted  on  a  pretense 
at  gaiety  they  would  have  gone  somewhere 
eU-. 

There  was  another  time  when  it  didn't 
work  so  well.  It  rained  hard,  with  no  prospect 
of  letting  up.  I  insisted  upon  the  bands' 
playing — the  big  band  of  si.xty  pieces  and  the 
smaller  ones  as  well — we  have  six  in  all.  Afto: 
a  while  the  big  band  started  to  play: 

''Ain't  it  a  shame,  a  measly  shame, 
To  keep  me  standing  oat  in  tlw  rain.** 

The  other  bands  t(X)k  it  up  and  for  an  hour 
they  played  nothing  else.    I  gave  in. 

Here  is  another  incident  that  illustrates 
my  practice  <d  never  disappdnting  people: 
While  "The  Trip  to  the  Moon"  was  run- 
ning I  inristed  that  a  performance  be  given 
every  fifteen  minutes,  despite  the  frequently 
txpnaaeA.  opinion  that  some  day  there  would 


be  an  audience  of  only  one  person.   And  it 

finally  happened.  The  fifteen  minutes  were 
up,  and  the  lecturer,  upon  making  his  en- 
trance, found  a  iillic  wizened  old  man  the  sole 
occupant  of  the  auditorium.  He  was  a  bit  of 
a  inker — this  lecturer — and  taking  a  seat 
alongside  the  audience,  he  started  to  deliver 
his  talk  in  a  conversational  tone. 

"The  principles  of  aerial  navigation  have 
never  been  properly  understood, "  said  he. 

**Yott  don*t  say,"  replied  the  audience, 
"Why  haven't  they?" 

The  rest  of  the  lecture  was  made  in  the 
same  question  and  answer  style,  and  both 
gentlemen  enjoyed  the  affair  immensely. 

It  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  build  and  operate 
aji  amusement  park  on  a  large  scale. 

I  suppose  that  more  than  twenty-five  mil« 
lion  dollars  are  invested  in  these  parks  in  this 
country.  Dreamland  on  Coney  Island  co.st 
about  $2,500,000;  Riverview  Park  and  the 
White  C^  .in  Chicago  cost  about  a  million 
each. 

Luna  Park  cost  $2,400,000.  The  total 
annual  npenaes,  including  the  cost  of  re- 
building, <>f  jnitting  in  new  shows,  and  the 
operating  expenses,  average  about  a  milUon 
dollars,  and  the  season  lasto  four  months.  I 
spent  $340^000  on  <me  alone,  >f  v.  hich 
$68,000  was  for  animals,  m<^stly  elei)liants 
and  camels — it  was  the  representation  of  the 
Indian  Durbar— and  I  lost  $100,000  on  it 
I  charged  the  loss  up  to  education,  and  it  was 
worth  it.  It  costs  $5,600  a  week  to  light 
Luna  Park,  and  $4,500  for  the  music.  The 
salaries  of  the  free  performers  this  season  are 
$2,300  a  week.  And  all  of  these  expendi- 
tures, as  well  as  a  good  many  others,  go  sim- 
ply to  manufacture  the  carnival  spirit 
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Conclusion 

The  Problem  of  "Spirit*'  Identity 


THE  reader  will  have  observed  that  up 
to  the  present  moment  I  have  not  em- 
phasized in  any  way  the  question  of 
the  identity  of  the  "  intelligences  "  w  hich  have 
manifested  themselves.  The  reason  for  this 
lies  in  tbe  fact  that  throughout  the  experi- 
nents  so  f&r  recorded  I  was  still  seeking 

evidence  concerning  the  facts  and  processes 
of  mediumship.  However,  having  been  con- 
vinced (by  reason  of  these  experiments,  sup- 
ported by  those  of  Lombroso,  Morselli,  and 
Bottazzi)  that  the  facts  of  mediumship  exist, 
I  was  ready  to  take  up  definitely  the  ques- 
tion of  "  spirit "  identity.  It  is  tbe  results  of 
experimentation  in  this  field  that  I  am  now 
to  record.  It  is  tlie  final  and  most  elusive 
part  of  the  problem— it  may  turn  out  to  be 
the  inscduble  part  of  the  problem. 

If  you  a«k  why  it  should  !>e  insoluble,  I 
reply,  because  it  concerns  the  m)>ter)'  of 
drath,  and  it  may  be  that  it  is  not  well  for 
us  to  penetrate  tlie  ultimate  shadow.  .At  any 
rate,  among  aU  the  men  of  the  iiighest  rank 
who  admit  the  reality  of  apparitions  and 
voices,  there  arc  but  few  as  yet  who  are  will- 
ing to  assert  that  the  dead  manifest  tbem- 
senres.  By  tins  I  mean  that  though  some  of 
them,  like  Crookes,  for  example,  believe  in 
*'  the  interv'cntion  of  discamatc  intclligenres, " 
even  they  are  not  ready  to  grant  that  these 
intelligences  are  their  grandfathers  returning 
to  the  scene  of  their  eartlily  Ialx)r.s. 

I  said  something  like  this  to  Miller  and 
Fowler,  when  we  met  at  the  chib  one  afternoon 
not  long  after  the  last  meeting  of  Cameron's 
amateur  psychical  society,  and  I  added:  "I 
must  confess  that  most  of  the  'spirits'  I  have 
met  seem  to  me  merely  parasitic  or  secondary 
personalities  (to  use  M:ixwell's  term),  drawn 
from  the  psychic  or  from  myself.  Nearly 
every  one  of  the  mediums  I  have  studied  has 
had  at  least  one  'guide 'whose  voiceand  habit 


of  thou^t  were  perilously  similar  to  his  own. 
This,  in  some  cases,  has  l»een  laughable,  as 
when  'Rolling  Thunder,'  a  Sioux  chief  (In- 
dians are  all  chiefs  in  the  spirit  world),  appears 
and  says,  'Goot  efening,  friends;  id  iss  a 
nice  night  alretty.  *  And  yet  I  have  seen  a 
whole  roomful  of  people  receive  communica- 
lions  from  a  'spirit'  of  this  kind  with  .solemn 
awe.  I  burn  with  shame  for  the  sitters  and 
the  psychic  when  thb  kind  of  thing  is  going 
on." 

"You  visit  the  wrong  mediums,"  said 
Fowler.  "Such  psychics  are  on  a  low  plane. 
I  never  go  to  those  who  assodate  with  In> 

dians.  " 

"But  mediums  are  all  alike  in  this  respect. 
I  dont  suppose  Mrs.  Smiley  itaKces  that 

'Maudie'  would  be  called  by  a  doubter  a 
falsetto  di.sguise  of  her  own  voice,  and  'Wil- 
bur' a  shrewd  and  humorous  personilication 
of  her  subconscious  self;  or,  if  she  does,  she 
probably  ascribes  it,  in  accordance  with  the 
spiritualistic  belief,  to  tbe  process  of  mate- 
rialiaatioa  which  takes  force  from  the  medium. 
Never  but  once  ha\  e  I  hail  the  impression  of 
being  in  the  presence  of  a  real '  spirit '  person- 
ality, and  that  happened  to  me  only  a  few 
days  ago." 

"It  mtj?t  have  been  an  extraordinary  ex- 
perience to  have  made  so  deep  uu  impression 
upon  you,"  said  Fowler. 

"  Yes,  it  was  extraordinary.  It  had  the  i>cr- 
sonal  element  in  it  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  any  case  I  have  hitherto  studied,  and 
seemed  a  direct  attempt  at  identification  on 
the  part  of  a  powerful  and  original  individual- 
ity but  recently  'passed  out. '  It  came  about 
in  this  way: 

"  I  met,  not  long  ago,  at  the  home  of  a  friend 
in  a  Western  city,  a  woman  who  was  said  to  be 
able  to  produce  whi^iers  indqiendaitly  of  her 
own  organs  of  speech.  I  was  assured  those 
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in  whom  I  had  conhdence  that  these  voices 
could  be  heard  in  the  broad  light  of  day.in  the 

open  air,  anywhere  the  psychic  happened  lobe, 
and  that  her  'work'  was  of  an  exceptionally 
high  character.  I  was  keenly  intcrcsted,  as 
you  may  ima^ne,  and  asked  for  a  sitting. 
Mrs.  Hartley,  as  we  will  call  her,  fixed  a  day 
and  hour  in  her  own  house  for  the  trial,  and  I 
went  to  the  atting  a  few  dajrs  later  with  high 
expectations  of  her  'phase.*  I  found  her  liv- 
ing in  a  small  frame  bouse  on  a  pleasant 
street,  with  nothing  to  indicate  n  was  a 
meeting-place  of  mortals  and  their  'sfHrit 
guides.' 

"Mrs.  Hartley  was  quite  evidcully  a  wum- 
an  of  power  and  native  intelligence.  After  a 
few  minutes  of  general  conversation  she  took 
me  up  to  her  study  on  the  second  floor,  a 
sunny  little  den  on  the  east  side  of  the  house, 
which  was  not  in  the  lfa>-t  suggc-stive  of 
hocus-pocus.  A  broad  mission  table,  two 
bookcaaesy  a  few  flowers,  and  a  curious  bat- 
tered <rfd  black-walttut  table  completed  the 
furnishing  of  the  room,  which  indicated  some- 
thing rather  studious  and  thoughtful  in  the 
owner. 

"Mrs.  Hartley  asked  me  to  be  seated,  and 
added,  '  Please  write  on  a  sheet  of  paper  the 
names  of  such  friends  as  you  would  like  to 
communicate  with.  *  She  then  left  the  room 
on  some  household  errand,  and  while  she  was 
gone  I  wrote  the  name  of  her  'guide,'  'Dr. 
Cooke*  (out  of  compliment),  and  added  that 
of  a  musical  friend  whom  I  will  rail  'Krnest 
Alexander.  *  I  also  wrote  the  names  'Jessie * 
and  'David,'  folded  the  sheet  once,  and  re- 
tained it  under  my  hand.  Ujmn  her  return  the 
psychic  seated  herself  at  the  battered  oval 
table,  and  taking  up  a  pair  of  hinged  school 
slates,  began  to  clean  them  with  a  cloth.  I 
am  not  going  to  detail  myprecnutlAn?.  You 
must  lake  my  detective  work  fur  granted.  In 
this  case  I  was  awaiting  the  voices ;  the  slate* 
writing  was  gratuitous.  She  took  the  ?lates 
(Ix'iwecn  which  I  had  dropped  my  slip  of 
paper)  and,  putting  them  beneath  the  table, 
asked  me  to  hold  one  coma. " 

"SPnirTS"  AS  COUPANIONS 

"I  wish  they  wouldn't  do  that,"  pro- 
tested Fowler.    "  It  isn't  necessary. " 

"As  we  sat  thus,  she  told  me  that  she  bad 
never  been  in  a  trance,  and  that  slie  never  pcr- 
mittcd  the  dark.  *I  force  my  guides  to  work 
in  the  light,'  she  said.  She  declared  that  the 
whispers  which  I  was  presoitlyto  bear,cameto 


her  under  all  conditions,  and  tliat  her  'spirit' 
friends  talked  to  her  familiarly  :is  she  went 
about  her  household  duties.  She  assured  me 
that  'they'  were  a  great  help  and  comfort  to 
her.  'I^.  Cooke'  was  her  ever-present  guide 
and  oounsdor,  and  her  father  and  brother 
were  always  near. 

"Evidently  she  did  not  Stand  in  awe  of 
them,  for  after  half  an  hour's  wait  she  grew 
impatient  and  called  out  in  an  imperious 
tone,  *  Come,  dear,  I  want  you.  Come,  any- 
body. '  Two  or  three  times  she  spoke  loudly 
clearly,  as  if  calh'n^  to  some  one  through  a 
thick  wall.  This  interested  me  exceedingly. 
Generally  psychics  are  very  humble  and 
patient  with  their  'guides.'  A  few  moments 
later  the  slates  began  to  slam  about  !v>  vio- 
lently beneath  the  table  that  her  arm  was 
bruised,  and  she  |notested  sharply,  'Don't  do 
that.  You  will  break  the  slates  and  the  table 
both!'  Thereupon  the  forces  quieted  down 
till  only  a  peculiar  quiver  remained  In  the 
slates.  I  could  bear  writing  going  on  steadily. 

U£SSAG£S  FROM  A  FKIE.NU 

"At  last  a  tap  came  to  announce  that  the 
messages  were  written.  The  psychic  with- 
drew the  slates  and  handed  them  across  the 
table  to  me.  I  opened  them  and  took  out  my 
pajier.  On  one  siate  was  a  message  from  'Dr. 
Cooke,'  the  'guide';  on  the  other  were  these 
words,  written  in  slate  pencil: '/  woitJd  Unit 
you  could  see  me  as  I  am  nmi',  slil!  occupii'd, 
atid  happy  to  be  busy.'  This  was  followed  by 
four  lines  and  three  little  marks,  evidently 
intended  to  symbolize  a  bar  of  music,  and 
the  whole  was  signed,  'E.  Alexander.'  The 
writing  was  firm  and  manly,  but  I  did  not 
recognize  it  as  that  of  my  friend. 

"  The  second  trial  resulted  in  this  vague 
communication:  'My  dear  jrknd,  don't  oxcr- 
do.  Earth  is  but  one  life.  Many  I  recall.  I 
trUd  to  ghr  expression  to  my  one  fa'rut.' 
This  was  signed,  'Ernest  Alexander.-  Both 
these  replies,  as  you  see,  were  very  general 
in  phrasci)l(»i;y,  but  the  third  message  came 
closer  to  the  individual:  '/  was  so  tired  and 
not  myselj.  I  am  well  and  in  the  world  0} 
progress.  Ernest  Alexander.'  The  bar  of 
music  again  appeared,  this  time  much  more 
'  develoi>ed."* 

Miller  stopped  me  here.  "  All  this  is  quite 
<implc.  Mr--.  Hartley  o]iened  and  read  your 
note  and,  following  up  the  due,  simply  did 
some  neat  trick>writing  beneath  the  table." 

**  It  is  not  so  simple  as  all  that,"  I  answered. 
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"She  was  interrupted  about  this  time  by  the 
door-bell,  and  while  she  was  gone  I  wrote  on 
another  piwe  of  j>a|H>r:  'Ernc>t,  give  me  a 
test  of  your  identity.  \V  rile  a  bar  from'  — 
and  I  mentioned  a  sonata  of  his.  This  note  I 
folded  rlost'ly  and  put  in  an  inside  pocket. 

"  In  answer  to  this  request,  whm  the  me- 
dium returned  I  got  these  pertinent  words: 
*/  was  not  a  disappointment  to  myself,  but  I 
'tcas  at  a  paint  where  arrr  fnrre  jailfd  tne.' 
This  was  signed  "Enusl,'  and  was  accom- 
panied by  another  sketchy  bar  of  music.  It 
all  looke<l  like  a  real  attempt  to  pivp  mc 
what  I  had  asked  tor,  and  yet  it  was  the 
kind  of  reply  winch  might  have  been  made  by 
the  medium,  had  she  known  the  history  of 
my  musical  friend,  or  had  she  been  able  to 
take  it  out  of  my  mind." 

"Even  that  latter  possibility  is  a  violent  a»> 
sumption  to  me/'  remarked  Miller. 

ORIGINAt  MUSIC  PRODUCED 

"So  it  is  to  me,"  I  answered.  "I  can't 
really  believe  in  thought  transmission,  and 

yet —  1  then  asked  for  the  signature  of  the 
staff,  and  a  small  'f '  was  written  in  the  bar 
above,  and  another  bar  was  added.  Now 
on  the  -lates  there  came  (with  every  evidence 
of  eager  haste t  intimate  que-^fions  concern- 
ing Alexander's  family:  Is  my  wife  cared 
for?*  and  the  Hke.  To  these  I  replied  orally. 
I  must  tell  you  that  all  along  Alexander's 
wife  was  referred  to  as  'Mary,'  which  was 
wrong,  although  it  was  close  to  the  actual 
name.  Also,  when  after  a  time  I  began  to 
speak  of  .Alexander  as  '  K  A.,'  tlie  mc'^^a^f^s 
were  signed  in  that  manner,  all  of  which 
would  seem  to  argue  a  little  confusion  in  the 
psychic's  mind. 

Presently,  while  I  ittld  tlie  slate  ntysdj,  the 
mysterious  force  wrote:  *  I  thank  you  for  what 
you  liave  done.  I  have  been  told  my  ntind 
is  clear  '  which  was  particularly  full  of  mean- 
ing to  me,  for  Llie  reason  that  my  friend's 
mind  was  clouded  toward  the  close  of  his  life." 

"All  of  which  proves  nnthiiu^,"  insisted 
Miller.  "  Your  friend,  if  I  conjecture  rightly, 
was  a  well-known  man,  and  the  psychic  could 
have  read,  and  pn>ba1)ly  did  read,  all  about 
his  illness  in  the  pubhc  press." 

"It  may  be  so.  About  this  time  I  began 
to  hear  a  faint  whisper,  which  seemed  i'> 
come  from  a  point  a  little  to  the  ria;ht  of,  and 
a  foot  or  two  abo^e,  the  psychic's  lips.  Tliis, 
she  informed  me,  was  the  vrnce  of  *Dr. 
Omke,'  her '  guide/  I  could  catch  only  a  few 


of  the  whispered  words,  and  Mrs.  Hartley 
was  forced  to  repeat  them.   'Dr.  Cooke,' 

thus  interpreted,  said,  'Your  friend  Alex- 
atuier  is  present,  and  overjoyed  to  talk  with 
you*  The  conversation  went  on  with  both 
'Dr.  Cooke'  and  the  psychic  between  the 
alleged  spirit  and  myself;  but  even  then  I 
must  admit  that  'Alexander's'  queries  and 
answers  were  to  the  point. 

"Under  what  seemed  like  test  conditions  I 
got  two  more  bars  of  music,  both  much  more 
definite  in  form  than  the  others;  and  these, 
the  whisper  dei  lared,  were  front  the  third 
movement  of  the  sonata  I  had  asked  for.  This 
message  was  accompanied  by  a  curious  little 
device  like  tlie  letter  C  with  a  line  drawn 
through  it,  and  I  said  to  myself:  'If  this 
should  prove  to  be  a  mark  which  Ernest  used 
in  signing  his  manuscript,  something  like 
Whistler's  buttertly,  I  shall  have  a  fine  test 
of  thought  transmission.' 

*'I  now  secured  under  en^Uent  conditions 
the  writing  of  a  singular  word,  which  was 
plainly  spelled  but  meant  nothing  to  me.  It 
looked  like  *Isingkete*  In  answer  to  oral 
questioning  the  whisper  said  that  these  bars 
of  music  were  part  of  an  unpublished  manu- 
script, a  fragment,  which  the  t:om{x)ser  had 
meant  to  call  '  Isinghere."* 

"What  about  the  proces; a4:ed  Miller. 
Did  the  writing  appear  to  be  supernormal?" 

A  UUSKIAK  JOINS  THE  CQbCie 

"  Vcs,  and  so  did  the  whispering.  I  could 
detect  no  connection  between  tiie  tips  of  the 

psychic  and  (he  voice.  In  one  way  or  an- 
other I  varied  tlie  conditions,  .so  that  I  was  at 
last  quite  convinced  of  the  psychic's  super- 
normal jiower;  hut  that  was  not  my  (piest. 
I  was  seeking  proof  of  the  identity  of  the 
whisper  with  my  friend  Alexander. 

"Seeing  that  the  chief  means  of  identifica- 
tion mi^ht  be  in  the  music,  I  persuaded  my 
friend  Blake,  wfio  is  a  f.iirly  competent  mu- 
sician, to  sit  willi  me  and  decipher  the  score 
which  'E.  A.'  i^ersisted  in  -etling  down,  I 
was  now  eager  to  secure  a  complete  phrase 
of  the  music.  I  saw  myself  establishing,  at 
the  least,  the  most  beautiful  ca>e  of  mind- 
tapping  on  record.  'If  we  can  secure  the 
score  of  an  unpublished  manuscript  of  Alex- 
andi  r's  com{M>sition  we  shall  have  worked  a 
miracle,'  I  said  to  Blake. 

*'  Our  drst  sitting,  which  took  place  in  the 
home  of  a  common  friend,  was  indefinite 
as  to  results;  but  the  second,  held  in  Mrs. 
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Hanky's  study  one  bright  morning,  was 
very  fruitful.  The  powers  started  in  at 
once  as  if  to  convincp  us  both.  Blake  re- 
ceived a  message  written  on  a  slate  under  his 
foot,  and  I  got  the  name  *  Jessie*  with  the 
word  '.v/.v/<'r'  written  beneath  it.  And  the 
whispers  which  we  had  been  hearing  sud- 
denly changed  in  character.  The  words  be- 
came swift,  impetuous,  imperious.  *Line  off 
all  the  }ravr%  tij  a  slate,''  the  voice  commanded. 
I  understood  at  once,  for  in  the  previous  sit- 
ting *£.  A.'  had  seemin^y  found  it  difficult 
to  draw  a  long  line. 

"e.  a."  directs  playing  op  music 

'■  \\'c  bad  brought  some  silicon  slates  of  the 
book  variety,  and  Blake  now  proceeded  to  rule 
one  of  them  with  the  lines,  of  a  musical  staff, 
and  on  these  .<lati  s,  held  as  before  beneatli  the 
table,  we  began  to  get  bars  of  music  of  a  char- 
acter quite  outside  the  knowledge  of  the  ])sy- 
chic  and  mysfrlf;  and,  more  remarkable  still, 
the  whispers,  so  the  psychic  informed  us, 
were  no  longer  from  'Dr.  Cooke'; '  E.  A.,'  she 
dedared,  was  theie  in  person  and  directing  the 
work. 

"Furthermore,  the  requests  that  we  now 
received  were  entirely  different  in  character 

from  'Cooke's*  impersonal  remarks.  The 
whispers  were  quick  and  masterful,  wonder- 
fully suggestive  of  *Alexander'  in  content. 
'He'  was  humorous;  'he'  acknowledged  mis- 
takes in  the  score,  callinj?  them  'slips  of  the 
pen.'  'He'  became  highly  technical  in  his 
conversation  with  Blake,  talking  of  musical 
matters  that  were  Greek  to  me  and,  I  vcnttirc 
to  say,  Coptic  to  the  psychic.  '  He '  corrected 
the  notation  himself,  sometimes  when  Blake 
held  the  slate,  i^ometimcs  when  T  held  it. 
Part  of  the  time '  he'  indicated  the  corrections 
orally.   'He'  a^ed  Blake  to  sing  the  air. 

**At  last  'he'  broke  ofT  and  imperiously 
said,'  Take  thr  lahlctotlu-  piam.^  Thisseemed 
to  surprise  the  psychic,  but  she  acquiesced, 
and  we  moved  the  small  stand  and  our  slates 
down  to  the  little  ])arIor:  and  there,  with 
Blake  now  holding  the  slate  beneath  the 
table  and  now  pla}'ing  the  notes  upon  the 
piano,  the  score  grew  into  a  weird  little  mel- 
ody with  bass  accompaniment,  which  seemed 
to  me  at  the  moment  exactly  like  a  message 
from  my  friend  Alexander.  The  first  bar 
went  through  me  like  the  sound  of  bis 
voice.'* 

"  Now  you  are  getting  into  the  upper  air 
of  spiritualism,"  exulted  Fowler.  "  You  were 


then  receiving  a  message  thai  had  dignity  and 
meaning." 

"  So  it  seemed  at  the  moment,  both  to  Blake 
and  to  myself.  The  music  was  manifestly  not 
the  kind  of  thing  that  Mrs.  Hartley  could  con- 
ceive. It  wa^  absolutely  not  ( ommonphice. 
It  was  touched  with  technical  subtlety,  al- 
though simple  in  appearance.  At  last  a 
complete  phrase  was  written  out  and  partly 
harmonized.  This,  'E.  A.'  said,  was  the 
beginning  of  a  little  piece  that  he  had  in- 
tended to  call  '  Uttghen*  or  *Hungane.' 
Nothing  in  all  my  lonj:^  cxporience  with  p>y- 
chics  ever  moved  me  like  the  first  phrase  of 
that  sweet,  sad  melody.  It  seemed  Hke  the 
touch  of  identitication  I  had  been  seeking." 

"But  your  friend  Blake  was  a  musician," 
interrupted  Miller.  "And  how  about  your 
own  subconscious  self  ?  Wni  are  musical,  and 
your  mind  is  filled  with  your  friend  Alex- 
ander's music." 

"That  is  true,  and  I  had  that  reservation 
all  alonj;.  '  F.  A.'  may  have  been  made  up 
of  our  combined  subconscious  selves — I  ad- 
mit all  that ;  but  no  matter.  It  was  still  very 
marvelous,  even  on  its  material  side,  for 
some  of  this  music  was  written  in  while  the 
slates  were  in  Blake's  entire  control.  He 
not  merely  put  them  under  the  table  him- 
self but  withdrew  them — the  psychic  only 
clutched  one  comer  of  them.  Furthermore, 
throughout  all  this  compositfon  'Ernest'  was 
master  of  the  situation.  'Dr.  Cooke'  was 
superseded.  There  was  neither  feebleness 
nor  hesitation  in  the  voice,  i  could  now  dis- 
tinguish mo-t  of  the  words,  and  the  dialogue 
went  forward  exac  tly  as  if  a  master  musician 
were  dictating  to  an  intciligent  amanuensis  a 
new  and  subUe  sketch." 

"Did  the  mecfium  look  at  the  munc^" 
asked  Miller. 

SEEUS  TO  SEICEJCBER  CORRECTLY 

"Yes,  now  and  then.  However,  most  of 
the  corrections  were  put  in  upside  down,  as 

regards  her  jjosition,  and  during  the  last  sit- 
ting she  appeared  to  be  no  more  than  a  mere 
onlooker.  Once,  as  we  sat  holding  the  slate, 
'Ernest'  whispered  to  me:  *  Blake  is  a  fine 
fellow.    I  met  him  t'cirf.'" 

"'Can  you  tcii  me  where?'  asked  Blake. 

" '  //  u-as  in  New  York  City,'  was  the  reply; 
then,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  '//  was  at 
dinner — both  times''  '  You  are  right,'  said 
Blake,  much  impressed.  'Can  you  tell  me 
the  [daces?'  'One  was  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
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31»  </lber  ««f>— /  ca»H  UsU  Ike  location  ex- 

acUy;  but  it  was  where  we  weni  down  a  short 
/?;*<,'///  c/  steps.*  'That  is  correct  also,'  said 
Blake.  'How  many  persons  were  there?' 
•  Five.*  '  Quite  ri^ht.  Can  you  tell  me  who 
they  were  ?'  '  Well,  M ary  'wa^  there,  and  you^ 
oj  course;  but  1  can't  be  sure  oj  the  otiters.' 

"Blake  looked  at  me  in  astonbbment,  and 
our  minds  flashed  along  the  same  Hne.  Sup- 
pose the  whisper  were  only  a  bit  of  clever 
ventriloquism,  how  did  the  psychic  secure 
the  informatioil  conveyed  in  this  dialogue? 
It  was  given  as  I  write  it,  with  only  a  bit  of 
hesitation  once  or  twice;  and  yet,  it  may 
have  been  metety  tbought  transference." 

WAS  IT  MIND-READIXC? 

"Merely  thought  transference!"  exclaimed 
Miller.  "I  consider  thought  transference 
quite  as  absurd  as  -late  writing." 

Fowler  interposed.  "I  consider  this  a 
simple  case  of  spirit  communication.  You 
should  be  grateful  for  such  a  beautiful  re- 
sponse." 

"Thi;;  significant  fac  t  i.-;  not  to  be  over- 
looked," 1  resumed:  "the  psychic  secured 
almost  nothing  else  that  concerned  either 
Blake's  affairs  or  my  own.  Mainly  the  whis- 
pers had  to  do  with  '  E.  A.,'  which,  of  course, 
bears  out  Miller's  nutiun  that  the  medium 
could  deal  only  with  what  was  public  prop- 
erty. But  this  little  colloquy  about  the  din- 
ners in  New  York  is  very  convincing  as  far 
as  mind-reading  goes. 

"At  the  third  sitting,  Blake  again  being 
present,  'E.  A.'  took  control  as  before 
from  the  start,  and  carried  forward  the  re- 
cording of  the  nui>,ical  fragment.  '/  want 
you  to  fill  in  the  treble,  Blake'  he  said.  ' 
nothing  but  the  bare  melody  ttow.'  Blake 
protested— ' I'm  not  up  to  this';  and  the 
whisper  came  swiftly,  '  ]'<ui'rc  too  ntfldesl, 
Blake';  and  a  moment  later  it  said,  'I  Iwpe 
y*m*n  not  bored.  Garland.*  If  aU  this  was  a 
little  play  of  the  psychic's  devising  it  was 
very  cleverly  carried  out,  for  after  a  few  min- 
utes of  close  attention  to  Blake  'E.  A.' 
asked,  with  anxious  baste,  *  Whereh  GoHondi' 
'lam  here,*  lan.swcred.  ^ Don't  go  a:i-av,' 
'  he'  entreated.  It  was  as  if  for  the  moment 
*he'  had  lost  sight  of  me  by  reason  of  fixmg 
his  attention  upon  Blake." 

"That  is  singular!"  e.xclaimed  Fowler. 
"Their  fidd  of  vision  is  evidently  much  more 
restricted  than  we  tbought." 

*'It  must  be  very  small  indeed,  for  Blake 


and  I  sat  touching  elbows.  Two  or  three 

times  the  whispering  voice  called,  'Is  Gar- 
land here'/'  and  once  it  asked,  '  What  is  Gar- 
land doing/  I  see  his  hand  moving.'  I  ex- 
plained that  I  was  making  notes.  *DonH  do 
it!'  was  the  a.t;itatf<i  request." 

''A  very  neat  little  touch,"  remarked  Mil- 
ler. 

"\Vc  workid  for  a  long  time  over  this 
music,  directed  by  the  voice,  both  in  the  no- 
tation and  in  the  execution  of  it.  The  lines 
were  drawn  for  both  bass  and  treble  length- 
wise of  the  >late,  and  Blake  found  the  little 
piece  diiikuk  to  play,  partly  because  the 
staves  were  on  different  leaves  of  the  slate 
and  partly  because  the  notes,  especially  some 
of  those  put  m  at  the  beginning  by  the  com> 
poser,  were  becoming  blurred.  It  was  mar* 
velous  to  see  how  exactly  these  dim  notes 
were  touched  tip  by  the  mysterious  pencil 
beneath  the  table.  But  our  progress  was 
slow.  '  E.  A.'  was  very  patient,  though  now 
and  then  he  ])hmii»ly  opposed  his  will  to 
Blake's.  Once,  especially,  Blake  exclaimed, 
'That  can't  be  right!' 

"*  F«,  U  is  right!'  iaslsted  'E.  A.' 

"'But  it  is  very  unusual  to  construct  a 
measure  in  that  way,  for  there  is  a  seeming 
confusion  of  3-4  time  with  6-8  time.' 

"'//  is  a  libtHy  I  permit  myself,*  was  the 
swift  reply. 

UMttZD  VISION  OF  "SPIBITS" 

"  In  the  last  bar,  which  did  not  appear  to  be 
filled  satisfactorily,  the  composer  directed  the 

insertion  of  a  figure  2.  This  meant,  as  be- 
came clear  through  a  subsequent  reference  to 
Akxander's  printed  scores,  the  playing  of  two 
quarter  notes  in  the  time  of  three  eighth  notes, 
but  was  not  understood  at  the  moment  by 
Blake. 

"'.\'r:>T  v:ind'  sai<l  A.'  grauou>Iy. 
'/  wUl  write  it  dijjeretUly.'  The  figure  2 
was  canceled,  and  the  measiure  was  com- 
pleted by  a  rest.  This  is  only  one  of  many 
astonishing  passages  in  the  dialogue. 

"In  all  this  work  'E.  A.*  carried  himi>elf 
like  the  creative  master.  He  held  to  a  plane 
apparently  far  above  the  psychic's  musical 
knowledge,  and  often  above  that  of  his  aman- 
uensis. He  was  highly  technical  throughout 
in  both  the  compo^tion  and  the  playing,  and 
Blake  followed  his  will  for  the  most  part  as 
if  the  whbpers  came  from  Alexander  him- 
self—ftod  yet,  I  r^MW^  the  music  and  all  may 
have  come  from  a  unbn  of  Blake's  mind 
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with  that  of  the  psychic,  with  now  atui  tlicn 
a  mixture  of  my  own  sufxronscious  self." 

"What  wa.s  the  |>s)rchic  doing  all  this 
time?"  asked  Miller. 

"  She  was  tistenbg  to  the  voice  and  repeat- 
ing the  words  which  Blake  could  not  hear. 
She  seemed  merely  the  somewhat  bored  in- 
terpreter of  words  which  she  did  not  fully 
understand.  It  was  precisely  as  if  she  were 
catching  by  wireless  telephone  the  whi^^pcred 
instructions  of  my  friend  <E.  A.'  1  can't 
beHeve  she  consciously  deceived  us,  but  It  is 
possible  that  these  were  vcntriloquistic  voices 
which  bad  become  a  subconscious  habit. 

**  One  other  very  curious  event  I  must  note. 
Once  when  Blake  was  asking  for  a  correction 
the  whisper  cxrIaimeH,  '  /  rafiU  see  it,  B^akr^ 

*** Cover  it  wUh  your  hand,'  interjected  the 
'control.'  Blake  did  so,  and  '£.  A.'  spoke 
gratefully,  '/  see  it  now.'" 

"Seeing  cannot  mean  the  same  with  them 
that  it  does  with  us/'  exclaimed  Fowler. 
"  Yoii  remember  Crookes  put  his  finger  on 
the  print  of  a  newspaf^er  behind  his  back, 
and  the  spirit  spoke  the  word  that  was 
under  his  finger-tip.  They  apprehend  by 
means  f)f  some  form  of  etheric  vibration  not 
known  to  us." 

I  resumed:  "Let  me  stop  here  for  a  mo- 
ment to  empha?^i/o  a  very  curious  contradic- 
tion. Between  my  Urst  stance  with  Mrs. 
Hartley  and  this  our  third  attempt  to  secure 
the  music,  I  had  held  two  sittings  in  the 
home  of  a  friend.  Mrs.  ITarllcy  liad  eome 
to  the  house  about  icn  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, bringing  nothing  with  her  ex<»pt  a  few 
tips  of  soft  slate-pencil.  Diirinf:;  tlie  sitlini,' 
I  had  secured  in  the  middle  ot  a  maniia  pad 
(a  pad  which  the  psychic  had  never  seen  and 
which  I  had  taken  from  my  friend's  desk) 
these  words:  'Hove  Schumann,   E.  A.' 

A  UBSSAGE  HISUNDEJtSTOOD 

"  This  writing  I  had  taken  to  mean  that 
'  Ernest*  wanted  to  hear  some  of  Schumann's 

music,  and  in  that  understanding  T  had 
called  Blake  in  to  play.  1  his  had  seemed 
at  the  moment  perfectly  conclusive  and 
entirely  satisfai  tor\ ;  yet  now,  in  this  final 
sittinc;,  ']■"..  A.'  suddenly  reverted  to  this  mes- 
sage, and  \vhisj)ercd:  'Garland,  tltere  is  a  cer- 
tam  itude  whi^-h  I  took  to  Schumann,  I  want 
you  to  retrain  it  and  t,!ke  it  !o  Smart.  Mary 
will  know  about  it.  I  meant  to  lake  it  away, 
but  did  If  I  was  so  badly  off  mentally  thai  I 
don't  know  wkelhor  J  did  or  not,*  Where- 


upon Blake  said,  'Do  you  mean  Schumann 
the  publisher?'  '  Yes,'  'E.  A.'  replied;  and 
I  said,  'And  you  want  the  manuscript  re- 
called from  Schumann  and  given  to  Smart.''' 
*  Yes,*  was  his  very  definite  answer. 

"'Very  well,  I  \nll  attend  to  it,'  I  answered. 
'  What  do  you  want  done  with  this  fragment?* 
I  pursued.  '  Shall  I  publish  that  ?'  '  That  is 
what  it  is  for*  he  answered  curtly. 

'"How  many  bars  are  in  it  ?'  a.^ked  Blake 
Forty?'    'More,'  returned  the  whisper. 
"Blake  made  the  mist^e  of  again  suggest' 
ing  an  answer.  'As  many  as  sixty?' 

CANNOir  BE  VERIFIED 

'"Fw,  j/.v/y  or  seventy,'  was  the  answer, 
echo-like.  Here  Blake's  thought  apparently 
governed,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  psychic 
had  n<  j  c  lear  conception  of  wliat  this  reference 
to  Schumann  meant  at  iirst,  for  '  E.  A.'  was 
tmable  to  complete  his  sentence,  which  should 
have  read,  '  Ilazx  Schumann  return  a  certain 
etude  whicli  I  took  to  him.  E.  A .'  Further,  the 
psychic  evidently  believed  in  the  truth  of  the 
message  or  she  would  not  have  gone  into  it 
with  such  particularity — <.lie  would  have  been 
lacking  in  caution  to  have  given  me  such 
definite  and  detailed  information,  if  she  had 
thought  that  it  was  all  false. 

"So  far  as  my  own  mind  is  concerned,  I 
had  no  knowledge  of  such  a  music  publisher 
as  Schumann.  Smart  I  had  met.  Blake, 
however,  knew  of  both  firms.  But,  in  spite 
of  the  posiibihty  of  mind-reading,  the  entire 
message  and  the  method  of  its  communica- 
tion completed  what  seemed  like  a  highly  in- 
tellectual test  of  identity,  and  we  both  left  the 
house  of  the  psychic  with  a  feeling  of  having 
been  very  near  to  our  dead  friend. 

Imapne  my  disappointment  when  I 
found  that  iiu  sin  h  manuscript  was  in  Schu- 
mann's hands,  and  that  no  fragment  called 
'  T  si  mature,'  'Unghcre,' or 'Hungarie'  oould 
be  found," 

Fowler  shared  my  regret.  "What  about 
the  other  messages?  Were  they  all  disap- 
pointing?" 

"No;  some  of  them  were  not.  The  most 
intimate  were  true;  and  a  signature  which 
came  on  the  slate  under  test  conditions,  and 
which  I  valued  very  little  at  the  moment, 
turned  out  to  be  almost  the  exact  duplicate 
of  Alexander's  siijnature  as  he  u.^cd  to  write 
it  when  a  youth  twenty  years  ago.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  dosely  lesembled  the  signa- 
ture Bfpeaded  to  a  framed  letter  which  used 
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to  hang  upon  the  wall  of  his  study.  But, 
even  so,  its  reproduction  under  these  condi- 
tions is  sufTicifntly  puz/Hng." 

"What  was  Blake's  conclusion?" 

"  I  think  he  was  quite  as  deeply  impressed 
as  I.  He  said  the  munc  seemed  like  Alex- 
ander's music  somehow  di'-tortecl  by  the 
medium  through  which  it  came.  '  it  was  like 
seeing  Alexander  through  a  pane  of  crinkly 
glass,'  he  said.  And  he  added,  '  I  had  the 
sense  of  being  in  long-distance  rontarl  with 
the  composer  himself.'  He  had  no  doubt  ol 
the  supemormal  means  through  which  the 
writing  came,  yet  he  remains  doubtful  of  the 
value  of  the  music  as  evidence  of  Ernest's 
return  from  the  world  of  shadows." 

"Have  you  tried  to  secure  more  of  the 
music?"  Fowler  asked. 

"No,  not  specifically,  but  I've  had  one  fur- 
ther sitting  with  Mrs.  Hartley  since  the  last 
one  at  wliii  h  Blake  was  present.  (At  that 
third  sitting,  by  the  way,  we  had  to  stop  with 
the  eighth  bar  of  music.  *E.  A.'  said  he 
felt  confused.)  Almost  immediately  *Kmest* 
whispered  a  greeting  and  said:  '/  want  to  go 
on  vnth  thai  music,  Giu^and.  /  watU  to  put  -B 
and  D  and  A- fiat  into  the  jirst  bar — ft**  only 
a  bare  sketch  as  it  stands.' 

"To  this  I  rcpUcd:  'I  can't  do  it,  Ernest. 
It's  beyond  me.  Wait  till  I  can  get  Blake 
again.' 

"  This  ended  his  attempt,  although  he  was 
'terribly  anxious,'  the  psychic  said.  I  am 
going  to  fn-  for  the  completion  of  the  sc  t>re 
through  another  psychic.  If  I  can  get  that 
eighth  bar  taken  up  and  carried  <m  by  'Er- 
nest' through  anoihi  r  medium,  the  case  wflt 
become — complicated. 

'*  I  have  gone  into  detail  in  ni y  account  uf 
this  experiment  for  the  reason  that  it  illus- 
trates very  aptly  the  ine.xtric  al>lc  tangle  of 
truth  and  error  which  most '  spirit  communi- 
cations' present.  It  typifies  fat  fittte  the  elu- 
sive problem  of  'spuit'  identification." 

FOWLER  BEUtEVES  "e.  A."  A  RETURNED 
"SPIRIT** 

*'  1  don't  think  the  failure  to  find  the  musi- 
cal fragment  invalidates  this  beautiful  com- 
munication," declared  Fowler.  "Ynu  admit 
that  many  of  the  messages  were  to  the  point, 
and  that  some  of  them  were  very  intimate 
and  personal." 

"Yes.  s]>eakinc  'I'enerally,  I  would  say  that 
'  E.  A.'  might  iiavc  uttered  all  the  words  and 
dictated  all  the  messages  except  those  that 


related  to  the  publishing  matter — but  there  is 
the  Anal  test.  Schumann  decl  ares  that  no 
such  manuscript  has  ever  been  in  his  hands." 

"  He  may  be  mistaken,  or  '  F.  A.'  may  Iiave 
misspoken  himself — for,  as  William  James 
infers,  the  spirits  find  themselves  tremen- 
dously liamperetl  in  their  attempts  to  manifest 
themselves.  Furthermore,  you  say  you  could 
not  hear  all  that  'E.  A.'  spoke-^u  or  the 
psychic  may  have  misunderstood  him.  In 
any  ease,  it  alt  seems  to  me  a  fine  attempt  at 
ideulilkulion." 

"  I  wish  I  could  put  the  same  value  on  it 
now  that  I  did  wlu-n  Blake  played  the  first 
bar  of  that  thrilling  Uttle  melody;  but  I  can't. 
With  time  it  loses  its  power  over  me." 

GARLAND  ACCEPTS  THEORY  OF  FLUIDIC  ARM 

'*  Suppose  you  had  been  able  to  find  that 
musical  fragment — would  it  have  converted 
you  ?"    This  was  Miller's  challenge. 

**  No,  for  even  then  some  living  person  might 

have  known  of  it — must  have  known  of  it — and 
if  a  knov^ledge  of  it  lay  in  some  other  mind, 
no  matter  where  and  no  matter  how  deeply 
buried  in  the  subconscious,  that  knowledge, 
according  to  Myers  and  Hudson,  would  have 
been  acces-siblc  to  the  supemormal  percep- 
tion of  the  psychic." 

Fowler  then  interrogated  me:  *' But  .sup- 
pose a  phantom  form  resembling  *  E.  A.'  had 
spoken  these  things  to  you  face  to  face — what 
then  ?" 

"  I  would  not  have  believed  even  then." 
"Why?" 

"  Well,  for  one  reason,  belief  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  the  will;  it  is  not  even  dependent  upon 

e\  idencc." 

Miller  interrupted  me.  **I  am  interested 
in  the  writing.    How  do  you  account  for  it?" 

"  Blake  and  I  are  forced  to  a  practical  ac- 
ceptance of  the  theory  of  the  flutdic  arm. 
We  must  suppose  that  the  psychic  was  able 
to  read  our  minds  and  write  down  our  min- 
gled and  confused  conceptions  in  some  suiier- 
normal  fashion.  It  happens  that  I  have  seen 
these  etheric  hand<  in  action,  which  makes  it 
easier  for  me  to  conceive  of  that  process  in 
this  case.  I  have  seen  them  dart  forth  pre* 
risely  a*?  described  by  .Scarpa.  I  have  seen 
them  lift  a  glass  of  water,  and  I  have  had 
them  touch  my  knees  beneath  a  table  while 
slate-writing  was  gidng  on — so  that,  given 
the  power  to  rea  l  my  mind,  there  is  nothing 
impossible  in  the  dea  of  the  etheric  hand's 
reproducing  the  stature  of  A.' 
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In  fact,  at  a  recent  sitting  in  a  private  house 
with  a  young  male  psychic  we  had  this  pre- 
cisc  feat  performed.  Said  the  psychic  to 
our  host,  Dr.  Towne,  "  Think  hard  of  a  sig- 
nature that  is  very  familiar  to  you,"  and  Dr. 
Towne  fixed  his  mind  upon  the  signature 
of  his  brother,  and  immediately,  while  the 
youn^^  man's  material  hands  were  controlled, 
the  ctheric  hand  seized  a  pencil  in  the  mid  lii.- 
of  the  table  and  reproduced  the  signature." 

"  Could  you  sec  this  hand?  "  Miller  asked. 

''No,  the  room  was  dark;  hut  at  a  sitting 

which  followed  tliis  I  dlrl  see  the  sufiernu- 
merary  arm  and  hand  dart  forth  and  seize  a 
pencil.  I  saw  it  very  plainly  cross  my  knee 
and^raspmebythefotearm.  Ail  of  this  has  its 

bearing  uyx>n  this  v-cry  c  iirions  phenomenon  of 
the  reproduction  oi  'K.  A.'s  youthful  signa- 
ture." 

"But  did  you  not  -^ay  that  '  K.  A.'  at  times 
represented  an  opposing  will,"  questioned 
Fowler;  "that  he  disputed  certain  passages 
with  Blake,  and  that  he  finally  carried  his 

point?" 

"  Yes,  thai  liappencd  several  times  and  was 
all  very  convincing  then.  Once,  indeed,  '  E. 
A.'  carrlcfl  his  point  in  opposition  tn  all  of  us. 
And  yet,  this  opposition  may  have  been  more 
apparent  than  real.  Our  subconscious  selves 
may  have  been  in  art  i  inl. " 

Fowler  was  a  bit  irritated.  "If  you  are 
disposed  to  make  the  subconscious  will  all- 
powerful  and  omniscient,  nothing  can  be 
proved.  Tt  srcms  to  me  an  evasion.  How- 
ever, let  me  ask  how  you  would  explain  away 
a  spirit  form  with  the  voice  and  the  features 
of  'F,  A.'?" 

"Well,  there  h  the  teleplasttc  theory  of 
Albert  de  Rocbas.  He  daims  to  have  been 
able  not  merely  to  cause  a  hypnotised  sub- 
ject to  exteriorize  her  astral  self,  but  to  mold 
this  vapory  substance  as  a  sculptor  models 
\\  .L\.  So  I  can  imagine  that  an  apparition 
might  be  created  in  the  image  of  my  sister  or 
'David' or  •£.  A."* 

"To  my  thinking,  that  is  more  complicated 
and  inrredil  lc  than  the  spirit  hypothesb," 
objected  Fowler. 

A  NEW  PSYCHIC 

•'Nothing  can  be  more  incredible  to  me 
than  the  spirit  hypothesis, "  I  replied.  "  But 
then,  evcr)-thini^  is  inrrcdible  in  the  last  analy- 
sb.  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  believe  in  the 
tdeplastic  theoty  for  the  reason  that  I  have 
recently  had  an  opportunity  to  witness  a  par- 


licularly  incredible  tiling — the  matcrializaLion 
of  a  complete  human  form  bedde  the  psychic 
— a  phenomenon  which  has  a  sjjccial  bearing 
upon  the  matter  of  identity  which  we  arc  dis- 
cussing. The  sitting  took  place  in  a  smsdl 
private  house  here  in  the  city.  The  ji^ychic 
in  the  case  was  a  young  business  man  who  is 
careful  not  to  advertise  his  power.  For  four 
years  he  has  lx«n  holding  secret  developing 
( ircles  to  whi(  h  a  few  of  hi>  friend-;  only  are  in- 
vited. 1  was  present  recently  and  shared  in 
the  marvels.  The  place  of  the  stance  was  the 
parlor  of  his  apartment,  and  his  youn^'  wife 
and  httlc  daughter  were  present.  There  was 
in  ad<£tion  an  elckrly  lady,  mother-in-law  of 
the  psychic,  and  a  Pofish  student  whom  I 
will  rail  Jacob. 

1  am  quite  sure  that  no  one  else  entered  or 
left  the  room  d  u  ri  ng  the  evening.  Mrs.  Pratt, 
the  mother-in-law,  occupied  a  seat  lictwron 
Jacob  and  me.  The  little  girl  not  at  the  win- 
dow, and  was  under  my  eye  all  the  time.  The 
wife  .spent  most  of  the  evening  at  the  piano  on 
my  right.  The  room  was  fair!)  dark,  though 
the  li^ht  of  a  far-away  street  lamp  shone  in  at 
the  window. 

I>HAMOM  SINGS  WITH  POLISH  SITTER 

"The  psychic  retired  into  a  Httle  alt  ove 
bedroom,  which  served  as  a  cabinet,  and  the 
curtain  had  hardly  fallen  between  him  and  our 
group  when  the  'spirit'  voices  Ixjgan.  The 
first  ('He  to  speak  was  '  Evan,  the  ;^nidc, '  and  I 
remarked  that  his  voice  was  precisely  like  a 
falsetto  disguise  of  the  psychic's  own. 

"Soon  'Evan'  am!  otiier  spirits  apj)caredat 
the  opening  of  the  curtain.  The  wife  called 
them  each  name,  but  I  could  see  only  cer- 
tain curious  fluctuating,  i  loudUke  forms,  like 
putTs  of  tire-Ht  steam.  The  effect  was  that  of 
illuminated  va}H>r.  At  length  came  a  form  that 
spoke  in  a  deep  voice,  using  .a  foreign  language. 
Jacob,  tfic  young  Pole,  sprang  up  in  joyous 
excitement,  saving  that  he  had  sat  many  times 
in  this  little  circle,  but  that  this  was  the  first 
time  a  spirit  had  spoken  to  him  in  his  own 
tongue.  As  they  conversed  together,  I  de- 
tected a  close  similarity  of  accent  and  of  tone 
in  their  speech.  It  certainly  sounded  like  the 
Polish  huv.^uage,  but  I  could  not  rid  my-elf  of 
the  impression  that  the  Pole  was  talking  to 
himself." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  Miller 

asked. 

"I  mean  that  the  accent,  inflexion,  and 
quality  of  the  ghost's  voice  were  identictU  with: 
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those  of  the  living  man's;  and  this  became  still 
more  striking  when,  a  little  later,  Jacob  re- 
turned to  his  scat,  and  'the  Count, '  his  visitor, 
called  for  the  Polish  national  hymn.  Jacob 
then  sanjU'-  and  the  phantom  sang  with  him. 
Now  this  seemed  like  a  clear  case  of  identi- 
fication, and  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
Jacob,  but  I  had  observed  this  fact:  the  Pole 
was  an  indifferent  dnger — having  hard  work 
to  keep  the  key — and  'the  Count*  was  troubled 
in  the  same  way.  His  deep,  almost  toneless 
singing  struck  roe  as  a  dead,  fiat,  wooden  echo 
of  Jacob's  voice.  In  short,  it  was  as  if  the 
psychic  had  built  up  a  personality  partly  out 
of  himself,  but  mainly  out  of  his  Polish  sitter, 
and  as  if  this  etheric  duplication  were  anging 
in  unison  with  its  progenitor/' 

COMPLETE  ASTRAL  BODY  PROJECTED 

"What  nonscnsci"  exclaimed  Fowler. 

"  Did  he  manufacture  a  double  out  of  you  ?" 
queried  Miller. 

"No  one  spoke  to  mr  from  the  shadow, 
except  the  'guide,' although  I  was  hoping  for 
some  new  woid  from  'Ernest,'  and  kept  him 
ui)])erni()>t  in  my  mind.  A  form  <  arae  out 
into  the  center  of  the  room,  which  the  wifesatd 
was  'Evan,'  and  requested  me  to  shake  1m 
hand.  This  I  did.  The  hand  felt  as  if  it 
were  covere»1  with  <nme  j^auzy  veiling.  My 
belief  is  that  it  was  the  psychic  himself  who 
Stood  before  me,  probably  in  a  trance.  I 
could  see  nothing,  however.  I  do  not  re- 
member that  I  could  distinguish  any  shadow 
even,  but  the  hand  was  xeal  and  the  voice  and 
the  manner  of  speech  wexe  precisely  those  of 
the  psychic  himself." 

''1  repeat  that  this  does  not  necessarily 
imply  fraud,  for  the  mind  and  the  vocal  or- 
gansof  the  psychic  are  often  used  in  that  way," 
Towler  argued. 

"  I  grant  that  Up  to  this  point  I  had  been 
able  to  see  nothint;  Imt  dim  ontllne^.  But  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  evening  the  psychic  ad- 
vanced from  the  cabinet,  and  in  a  dazed  way 
ordered  the  lamp  to  Ije  Ht.  This  was  done. 
He  then  asked  that  the  lii^ht  he  turned  low. 
This  also  was  done,  l  liereupon,  directing  his 
gaze  toward  the  curtain,  he  called  twice  in  a 
tone  of  rommnnd.  Ttunc  ont'' 

"I  could  distinguish  every  one  in  the  room 
atthemoment.  I  could  seethe  psychic  plainly. 
I  could  di.scem  the  color  of  his  coat  and  the 
expression  of  his  face.  He  stood  at  least  six 
feet  from  the  opening  in  the  curtain.  At  his 
second,  ccy,  which  held  a  note  of  entreaty,  I 


saw  a  form,  taller  than  himseh,  suddenly  ap- 
pear bef<»e  the  curtain,  and  stand  bowing  in 

silence.  I  could  perceive  neither  fare,  eyes, 
nor  feet,  but  I  could  make  out  the  arms  under 
the  luminous  robe,  the  shape  of  the  head  and 
the  shoulders,  and  as  he  bowed  I  could  see  the 
l>en(llni^  of  his  neck.  It  certainly  was  not  a 
mechanical  device.  And  the  covering  was 
not  so  much  a  robe  as  a  swathing. 

"However,  my  eyes  were  mainly  liusy  with 
the  psychic,  whose  actions  impressed  me  deep- 
ly. He  had  the  ur  of  an  anxious  man  un- 
dergoing a  dangerous  ordeal.  Hi  rit  lit  hand 
wa?  strctrlicd  slitflv  to\«,  ;trH  the  piMntom,  his 
left  was  held  near  ius  lu  iiri ;  his  knees  seemed 
to  tremble,  and  lus  body  appeared  to  be  irre- 
sistii)lv  drawn  toward  the  cabinet.  .*^lo\v!v, 
watchfully,  fearfully,  he  approached  the  phan- 
tom. The  figure  turned  toward  him,  and 
a  moment  later  they  met — they  clung  to- 
gether, they  appeared  to  coalesce;  and  the 
psychic  fell  through  the  curtain  to  the  floor  of 
the  cabinet. " 

"What  do  you  wi-h  to  imply?"  asked 
Miller.  "  Do  you  mean  that  they  were  united 
in  some  way?" 

"Precisely  so.  The  'spirit'  .iccmed  drawn 
by  some  magnetic  force  toward  the  psychic, 
and  the  psychic  seemed  under  an  immense 
strain  to  keep  the  apparition  exterior  to  him- 
self. When  they  met,  the  psychic's  fall  seemed 
inevitable,  a  collapse  from  utter  exhaus- 
tion. I  was  at  the  moment  convinced  that  I 
had  seen  a  vaporous  entity  l)orn  of  tlie  medi- 
um. It  seemed  a  clear  case  of  projection  of 
the  astral  body.  In  the  pause  which  followed 
the  psychic's  fall  the  young  wife  turned  to  me 
and  said.  'Sometimes,  if  my  husband  does  not 
reach  the  spirit  lorni  in  lime,  lie  falls  ouiside 
the  curtain.'  She  did  not  seem  especially 
alarmed. 

STRAIN  ON  MATERtAUZrNG  UFDIUU 

"The  young  psychic  himself,  liowcvcr,  told 
me  afterward  that  he  was  undergoing  a  tre- 
mendous strain  as  he  stood  there  commanding 
the  '  spirit '  to  appear.  '  I  had  a  fierce  pain 
in  the  center  of  my  forehead,'  he  said.  'I 
couldn't  get  my  breath.  I  felt  as  if  all  my 
substance,  my  strength,  was  Ik  inj;  tirawn  out 
of  me.  My  legs  seemed  about  to  give  way. 
It  is  always  hard  to  produce  a  form  so  far 
away  from  me  when  I  am  on  the  outside  of  the 
cabinet  in  the  Hght.  The  greater  the  distance, 
the  greater  the  strain.'  1  asked  liim  what 
happened  when  he  and  the  form  rushed  to- 
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gether,  and  he  answcrctl,  'As  sfxjii  ;ls  I  touched 
it,  it  reentered  my  body. ' " 

"I  wonder  why  the  'spirits'  are  always 
clothed  in  that  lumiDous  gauze?"  queried 
MiUer. 

"They  are  not,"  replied  l\)wKr.  ''\ri)rt' 
often  the^  come  in  the  clothing  which  was 
their  habitual  wear." 

"  I  asked  this  young  psychic  if  drapery  were 
used  out  of  respect  to  us  mortal?,  and  he  re- 
plied, 'No;  the  forms  are  swathed  not  from 
a  sense  of  propriety  so  much  as  to  protect  the 
bod\',  which  is  often  inconipkte  at  the  ex- 
tremities.' 

A  BEKCtTLEAN     SPIRIT"  FORK 

"The  wife  and  Jacob  tuld  mc  lliai  at  uiic 
of  their  meetings  a  'spirit'  Hercules  sud- 
denly appeared  before  the  curtain.  The 
Pole  declared:  'He  was  of  giant  size  and 
strength.  I  felt  of  his  muscles— he  was 
clothed  only  in  a  loin-cloth — and  I  closely 
studied  his  tremendous  arms  and  shoulders. 
The  medium,  as  you  know,  is  a  small,  thin 
man.  We  called  this  figure  'the  man  from 
Mars.'  He  was  at  least  si.x  feet  high  and 
strong  as  a  lion.  He  rushed  back  into  the 
cabinet  and  came  out  holding  the  medium 
above  his  head  on  his  uprai^d  palms.  It 
was  very  wonderf  uL ' " 

"You  didn't  see  anything  like  that,  did 
you?"  asked  Miller. 

"No,"l  replied,  "but  I  did  see  tlie  (level 
opmcnt  of  a  iigurc  apparently  from  the  lloor 
between  me  and  the  curtain  of  the  cabinet. 
My  attention  was  called  to  somethinfr  waver- 
ing, shimmering,  and  lluctuating  about  a  foot 
above  the  carpet  It  was  neither  steam  nor 
flame.  It  seemed  compounded  of  both  lu- 
minous vapor  and  puffing  clouds  of  drapery. 
It  rose  and  fell  in  quivering  impulses,  ex- 
panding and  contracting,  but  continuing  to 
grow  until  at  last  it  lowered  to  the  heij^ht  of  a 
tall  man,  and  1  could  dimly  discern,  through 
dark  draperies  edged  with  light,aman's  figure. 

"'This,'  the  young  wife  said,  'i-  Judge 
White  £that's  not  the  real  name,  of  course], 
the  grandfather  of  the  psychic,'  and  she 
conversed  with  him,  but  only  for  a  few 
moments.  lie  ><nn\  dwindled  and  faded  and 
melted  away  in  the  saiiiu  fasliion  as  he  had 
come,  recalling  to  my  mind  Richet's  de- 
scription of  tlie  birth  and  disa[)fX'arance  of 
'B,  B.,'  in  Algiers.  I  know  this  sounds  like 
the  veriest  drraming,  but  you  must  remem- 
ber that  materialisations  much  nxne  wonder- 


ful  have  been  seen  and  analyzed  in  the  clinical 
laboratories  of  Turin  and  Naples.  Morselli, 
Bottazzi,  Tombroso,  Porro,  and  Fok  have 
been  confronted  by  similar  apparitions.  They 
have  seen  'sinister'faces,  and  been  repelled  by 
'Satanic  hands  agile  and  prompt,'  in  cabinets 
of  their  own  construction,  surrounded  by  their 
own  registering  machinery,  and  Ricbet  has 
photographed  just  such  figures  as  this  I  have 
descril>ed. 

"The  question  with  me  is  not:  Do  these 
forms  exi.st?  but:  What  produces  them?  lam 
describing  this  sitting  to  exfjlain  what  I  mean 
by  the  ideoplastic  or  teleplastic  theory.  If, 
for  example,  this  psychic  had  known  me  well 
enough  to  have  had  a  very  definite  picture  of 
'K.  .\.,'  he  might  have  been  able  to  model 
from  tlie  mind-sluti  thai  he  or  the  circle  had 
thrown  oiT,  a  luminous  image  of  my  friend, 
and,  aided  by  my  <;u!Konscious  s(di*,  might 
have  united  the  presence  and  the  musical 
thought  of  Ernest  Alexander." 

"It  won't  do,"  exclaimed  Miller.  "It's 
all  too  destructive,  loo  preposterous. " 

"I  insist  that  the  spirit  hypothesis  is 
simpler,"  repeated  Fowler. 

"It  isn't  a  question  of  simplicity,"  I  r- 
torted.    "  It's  a  question  of  fact.    If  the  oi>- 
servations  of  scientific  experimentalists  are  of 
any  value,  the  teleplastic  theory  is  on  the 
point  of  winning  acceptance. " 

"I  wfll  not  «dmit  that,"  rejoined  Fowler. 
"For,  even  if  you  throw  out  all  the  enormous 
•nass  of  evidence  accumulated  by  spiritistic 
iiucstigaiors,  yuu  :>iill  have  the  conversion  of 
Wallace,  Lodge,  and  Lombroso,  not  to  speak 
of  De  Vcsme,  Vcnzano,  and  other  lesser 
men  of  science,  to  account  for.  Crookes 
admits  that  nothing  but  some  ftmn  of  spirit 
hypothesis  is  capable  of  explaining  all  the 
phenomena;  and  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Annals  of  Psychual  Science  Lombroso  writes 
a  paper  making  several  very  strong  points 
against  the  biologic  tlier.ry.  One  of  these  is 
the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  phenomena. 
'Can  the  subconscioiB  self  act  in  several 
places  at  once  7'  he  asks. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  OPPOSINC  VILL 

".\.  -ernnd  ol/je(  tion  lies  in  the  fact  that 
movements  occur  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
the  psychic,  as,  for  example,  on  an  occasion 
when  Paladino  was  tran,-])orted  in  her  i  liair. 
'Can  a  man  lift  himself  by  his  boot-straps?' 
Lombroso  inquires.  'The  center  of  gravity 
of  a  body  cannot  be  altered  in  space  unless 
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acted  upon  by  an  external  force.  Therefore 
the  phenomena  of  levitation  cannot  be  con- 
sidered to  be  produced  by  energy  emanating 
from  the  medium.'*' 

"I  don't  think,  that  follows,"  I  argued. 
"Force  may  be  exerted  unconsciously  and  in- 
visibly. Because  the  psychic  dnc?  not  ro??- 
sciausly  will  to  do  a  certain  thing  is  no  proof 
that  the  action  does  not  originate  in  the 
deeps  of  her  personality.  We  know  very  little 
of  this  obscure  region  of  our  minds." 

Fowler  was  ready  with  his  answer:  "But 
let  us  take  the  case  that  Lombroso  cites  of  t  he 
beautiful  woman  spirit  whose  hand  twice 
dashed  the  photographic  plates  from  the 
grasp  of  those  who  wished  to  secure  her  pic- 
ture. Here  was  plainly  an  opposing;  will,  for 
the  psychic  was  lending  herself  to  the  experi- 
ment, and  the  spectators  were  eager  for  its 
success.  Notwithstanding  which  coo}>era- 
tion,  this  phantom  bittcrlv  oppo>cd  the  \vi--Iie»; 
of  every  one  present,  and  it  was  ajterward 
learned  that  there  was  a  spedid  reason  why 
she  did  not  wish  to  leave  51  i  irivr  :  roofs  of 
her  identity.  '  It  is  evident,  therefore,'  con> 
dudes  Iiombroso,  'that  a  tlrfrd  wUl  can  in- 
tervene in  spiritistic  phenomena.' 

**  Furthermore,  Dr.  Vcnzano  and  Dt-  Vesme 
have  taken  up  the  »anic  body  of  facts 
upon  which  Fok  and  Morselli  base  their 
theory,  and  arrive  at  a  totally  different  con- 
clusion. They  call  attention  to  a  dozen 
events  which  can  be  exptuned  only  on  the 
theory  of  discamatc  intelligences.  Venzano 
observed  that  spirit  forms  occurred  in  several 
places  at  once,  that  they  appeared  in  many 
shapes  and  many  guises.  Some  were  like 
children,  some  had  curly  hair,  ?ome  had 
beards.  In  one  case  identification  was  made 
by  introducing  the  finger  of  one  of  the  gtters 
within  the  phantom  mouth  to  prove  the  lo^^s 
of  a  molar  tooth.  Sometimes  the  hair  of 
these  heads  was  plaited.  Some  <tf  the  hands 
were  large  and  black,  others  fair  and  pink 
like  a  child's.  In  short,  he  argues  that  the 
medium  could  not  have  determined  the  size, 
shape,  or  color  of  the  phantoms." 

THE  POWERS  OF  TUE  ETHERIC  DOUBLE 

"All  that  (loos  not  really  militate  against 
the  ideoplastic  theory.'  I  retorted.  "If  it 
is  a  case  of  the  modeling  of  the  etheric  vapor 
by  the  mind  of  the  psy«  hie,  tliese  differences 
would  be  produced  naturally  enough.  It  is 
as  easy  to  produce  a  phantom  with  hair 
plaited  as  it  is  to  produce  one  with  hair  in 


curls.  The  forcible  handling  of  the  medium 
by  the  invisible  ones  is  a  much  more  diffi- 
cult thing  for  me  to  explain,  for  to  imagine 
the  psychic  emitting  a  form  of  force  which 
afterward  proceeds  to  raise  the  psychic  her- 
self gainst  her  will — ^as  Mrs.  Smiley  testifies 
happened  again  and  again  in  her  youth — is 
to  do  violence  to  all  that  we  know  of  natural 
law.  And  yet  it  may  be  that  the  etheric 
double  can  take  on  part  of  the  forces  resi- 
dent in  the  circle  of  j:iUer<,  and  so  become 
immensely  more  potent  than  ihe  psychic,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  'man  from  Mais' — the 
Hercules  I  have  just  been  telling  you  about. 
Then,  as  to  the  content  of  these  messages: 
they  may  be  impulses,  hints,  fragments  of 
sentences  caught  from  the  air  as  one  wireless 
operator  intercepts  communications  meant 
for  other  stations  than  his  own.  Consider- 
ing all  the  pos.sibilides,  I  am  not  as  near  a 
belief  in  the  return  of  the  dead,  as  the  true 
explanation,  as  I  was  when  I  began  this  last 
s^ies  of  experiments.** 

"Your  idea  is,  then,"  said  >fi]ler,  "that 
these  apparitions  are  emanations  of  the  me- 
dium's physical  substance,  molded  by  his 
will  and  c  1  r  1  1  y  the  mind  of  his  sitters?" 

"That  ia  the  up-to-date  explanation,  and 
nothing  I  have  experienced  or  read  of  tan 
rtand  against  it." 

IMMORTALITY  AND  SCIENCE 

Fowler  lia.^tened  to  weaken  the  force  of 
this  statement.  "  Spiritists  all  admit  that  the 
forms  of  spirits  are  made  up — partly,  at  least 
— of  the  psychic's  material  self,  but  that  does 
not  prove  that  the  mind  of  the  ghost  is  not  a 
separate  entity  from  that  of  the  psychic.  I 
grant  that  the  only  difference  between  the 
psycho-dynamir  thcon'  and  the  sj)iritualistic 
theory  lies  in  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
intdligences  that  direct  the  manifestation. 
Fo&  would  say  they  spring  from  the  subcon- 
scioTis  self  of  the  psychic.  We  spiritualists  say 
they  come  from  the  spirit  world,  and  there  we 
stand.  You  scientists  are  feeding  millions 
of  people  stones,"  he  added  emphatically. 
"  They  ask  for  bread,  and  you  give  them  slices 
of  granite." 

"Better  granite  than  slime,"  said  Miller. 
"I  am  with  the  biologists  in  this  campaign. 
Let  us  have  the  truth,  no  matter  how  tm- 
palatable  it  may  be.  If  these  phenomena 
exist,  they  are  in  the  <lomain  of  natural  law 
and  can  be  weighed  and  measured.  If  they 
are  imaginary,  they  should  be  sw^t  away» 
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like  other  dreams  of  superstition  and  ig- 
norance." 

Fowler  was  not  tn  he  silenced.  "  T  predict 
that  you  and  your  like  will  yet  be  forced,  like 
Lombroso,  to  take  your  place  with  Aksakof, 
Lodge,  Wallace,  Du  Prel,  and  Crookes,  who 
have  cnmc  to  admit  the  intervention  of  dis- 
caniatc  iiitcUigciices.  Lomtjr()s(j  says:  *  We 
find,  as  I  already  foresaw  some  years  ago, 
that  these  materialized  liodies  Ik-Iohj;  to  iIil- 
radiant  slate  of  matter,  which  has  now  a  sure 
foothold  in  science.  Thb  is  the  only  hypothe- 
sis that  (  an  reroin  lie  the  ancient  and  uni 
versal  belief  in  the  persistence  of  life  after 
death  with  the  results  of  science.'" 

DOES  THE  **ASTXAT."  INDICATE  LITE  AtTER 

DUATH  ? 

"  Well/'  sai<l  T,  "of  thi.  I  am  certain.  We 
cannot  atlord  to  ignore  such  experiments  as 
those  of  Morselli  and  Bottazzi.  I  am  aware 
that  many  investigators  discountenance  such 
experiments,  hut  1  believe  with  Venzann  thnt 
the  physical  phenomena  of  mediumship  can 
not  be,  and  ought  not  to  be,  considered  trivial. 
It  wns  the  spasmodic  movement  of  a  decapi- 
tated frog  that  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the 
Voltaic  pile.  And  as  for  me,  I  btend  to  try 
every  other  conceivable  hypothesis  before  ac- 
cepting that  of  the  spiritists." 

"What  is  your  reason  for  that?"  asked 
Fowler. 

"BecniiM'  I  am  a  stienti-^t  in  mv  sympa- 
thies. 1  believe  in  the  methods  of  the  chcm- 
bt  and  the  electrician.  I  prefer  the  expen- 
menter  to  the  theorist.  I  like  llie  calm,  clear, 
concise  statements  of  these  European  savants, 
who  approach  the  subject,  not  as  bereaved 
persons,  but  as  scientists.  I  am  ready  to  go 
wherever  'Jcicnce  leads,  and  I  sfmuld  he  very 
glad  to  kmyic  that  our  life  here  is  but  a  link 
in  the  cliain  of  existence.  But  at  present 
the  weight  <>f  evidence  seems  to  me  to  be  on 
the  side  of  the  theory  that  mediumship  is  a 
question  of  unexplored  human  biology." 

"  I  don't  see  it  that  way,"  rejoined  Fowler 
calmly.    "  Suppose  your  bioio^^sts  prove  that 


the  psycliic  can  ])ut  forth  a  supernumerary 
arm,  or  maintain,  for  a  short  time,  a  com- 
plete double  of  lierself.  Would  that  neces- 
sarily make  the  spiritist  theory  untenable? 
Is  it  not  fair  to  conclude  that  if  the  soul  or 
*  astral '  or '  etheric  double '  can  act  outside  the 
living  body,  it  can  live  and  think  and  mani- 
fest aJfter  the  dissolution  of  its  material  shell  ? 
Docs  not  the  experimental  work  of  Bottazzi, 
Morselli,  and  De  Rochas  all  make  for  a  spirit- 
ual, rather  than  a  nutcrialistic,  interpretation 
of  life?  They  are  bringing  the  wonder  of 
the  v.()rld  hai  k  to  the  positivist.  Let  them 
go  on.  They  will  yet  demonstrate  in  spite 
of  themselves  the  immortality  of  the  soul." 

"I  hope  they  will,"  I  replied.  "It  would 
be  glorious  at  this  time,  when  tradition  fails 
to  satisfy,  to  have  a  demonstration  of  im- 
mortality come  through  the  methods  of  ex- 
perimental science." 

^liiler  put  in  a  last  word  of  warning.  "  The 
fact  that  a  phenomenon  has  not  been  ex- 
plained, and  no  one  knows  how  to  explain  it, 
is  no  reason  for  supfK)sing  there  is  anything 
extra  physical  about  il.  No  one  has  explained 
the  first  cause  of  the  development  of  an  em* 
bryo.  No  one  knows  what  goes  on  in  an 
active  nerve,  nor  why  atoms  are  selective  in 
their  asscciations.  But  if  one  must  have  a 
theor>-,  let  it  be  one  having  someohvir)us  con- 
tinuity with  our  best  physical  knowledge." 

And  at  that  point  our  argument  rested.' 

CONCLUDING  WOftO 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am 

neiilier  p!n  icist  nor  psychologist.  I  was 
drawn  into  this  study  almost  by  accident, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  identify  myself  fur- 
ther with  the  psychical  movements  in  this 
country.  On  the  contrary,  at  the  close  of 
this  scries  of  articles  1  shall  return  to  the 
open  air,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  to 
my  fiction.  I  have  tried  to  report  without 
bias  the  many  interesting  things  1  have  seen, 
and  I  shall  be  content  if  my  articles  have 
added  something  sane  and  wholesome  to  the 
discussion  of  The  Shadow  World. 


THE  END 

.\fr  C.  (1.  ILiII,  nvit  vj  our  editors,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Moody,  oj  fhr  CoHri^f'  of  fhr  Cstv  of 
New  York,  recently  held  a  sconce  wUh  Eusapia  Paiadino  in  Projessor  Boltazzi  's  iahoratory  in 
NapIeSy  Italy.  Under  strui  test  condtlums,  Mr.  Gadim^s  report  were  definitely  confirmed. 
Mr.  Ilaif  r\  prririK  t  .7/  puhli:Jtcd  in  the  November  numlter.  In  tins  numhrr  also  :v':U  he 
printed  the  -winning  contributions  to  our  "  Shcdvw  World  "  competition,  as  passed  upon  by  Mr, 
Cariand.  Sdected  from  lltousands  of  manuscripts  submitted,  they  jarm  a  tkriUing,  comnncing 
symposium. — ^The  Editors. 
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ACCORDING  to  the  prearranged  plan, 
Mr.  Samuel  Briar  was  to  have  begun 
the  discussion.  He  was  casually  to 
bring  forward  the  Mibject  of  marriage,  and 
then  refer  slightingly  to  the  permon  preached 
by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bowles,  ihe  young  and 
rather  callow  minister  of  the  South  Trumet 
Baptist  Church.  Mr.  Bowlts,  who  was  en- 
gaged to  a  patiently  waiting  young  lady  in  a 
Bmton  suburb,  had,  on  the  previous  Sunday, 
discoursed  eloquently  concerning  the  blesdngs 
of  happy  wedlock :  "  It  is  not  good  that  the 
man  should  be  alone. " 

**You  see,"  whispered  Sam  to  his  fellow 
conspirators  as  they  walked,  in  the  damp  of 
the  October  evening,  dowTi  li everted  Main 
Street  to  the  regular  gathering  place,  the 
{()ml)incd  offKC,  lobby,  and  biUiard-room  of 
the  "South  Trumet  Inn  "—"you  see,  "said 
Sam,  *'  I'll  lead  off  by  sayin'  that  marrjin' 
ain't  no  good.  Then  I'll  lay  out  Bov/les's 
sermon.  You  fellers  mii«f  all  side  in  with  me 
hard.  That'll  fetch  'em  out  of  their  shells. 
Pretty  <|uick  theyll  be  so  red-hot  they'll  foi^get 
cvcn-thmg  and  swear  that  the  man  who  ain't 
married  is  a  fool.  J  hen  we'll  have  'emi  It'll 
be  a  joke  on  the  Know-It-Alls  thatll  last  all 
winter. " 

Fate  was  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Briar  and  his 
friends  lha.t  evening,  although  at  first  they  did 
not  realize  the  fact.  When,  instead  of  two 
dijinified,  not  to  sav  pompoii'^,  yxT5<->nai;es 
enthroned  in  state  beside  the  hotel  stove,  they 
found  but  one,  they  were  disap|x>inted. 
Cap'n  Ilcman  had  gone  to  VVcllmouth  to  visit 
a  cousin  who  was  ill,  and  Cap'n  Bishy  was  left 
to  fight  the  ship  alone.  And  Cap'n  Bishy, 
deprived  of  the  steady  backing  of  lu-  fellow 
oracle,  was  inclined  to  wax  hot-headed  and 
rash. 

Every  country  village,  however  small,  has 
hs  oracle.   South  Trum^,  perhaps  because  it 


was  so  very  small,  had  two  oracles.  They 
were  Captain  Abishai  Thanks  and  Captain 
Heman  Tinkham.  *' Cap'n  Bishy"  was 
fifty-eight,  a  bachelor,  and  the  retired  skipper 
of  a  crack  Gloucester  fishing  sthooncr. 
"Cap'n  Heman"  was  tilty-live,  also  a  bache- 
lor and  a  retired  fisherman.  In  the  old  days 
their  schooner^  led  the  fleet.  One  or  the 
other  was  certain  to  be  lirst  on  the  Banks,  and 
first  to  wet  her  salt  and  start  for  home  with  a 
full  hold.  One  voyage  Cap'n  Bishy 's  sea- 
manship and  "fish  kn(»wledgc"  wmdd  win, 
and  on  ilie  next  trip  the  glory  would  be  all 
Cap'n  Heman 's.  It  was  always  a  nip-and- 
tuck  race,  with  honors  fluctuating  between 
the  pair.  They  were  bitter  rivals  until  a  t  bird 
ski|)i>er  dared  to  challctige  their  supremacy; 
then  they  combined  to  "wif^e  up  the  chart" 
with  the  presumptuous  one. 

It  was  a  curious  rivalr)-,  where  no  trick  was 
left  unturned  and  yet  no  unfair  advantage 
taken.  Once,  when  lx»th  schooners  left  the 
Bank.s  together  for  a  race  home,  Cap'n 
Bishy's,  owing  to  the  recklessness  of  a  mate, 
carried  away  her  foretojim.ast  and  got  herself 
into  a  bad  snarl  generally.  Along  came 
Cap'n  Heman,  hove  to,  sent  a  dory  alongside, 
supplied  his  competitor  with  spare  canvas 
anr!  ninning  rigging,  and  stotxl  by  till  all  was 
taut  and  shipshafxe  once  more.  Then  the  two 
skipper-  f  xrliaTiized  {>ersonaUtie5  and  taunts 
throuuh  tlieir  speaking  trumpet';,  and  the  race 
was  on  again.  On  another  occasion,  as  we 
shall  see,  it  was  Cap'n  Bishy's  turn  to  help, 
antl  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  do  it. 

Cap'n  Bishy  had  a  nephew  who  was  a 
broker  in  Boston.  This  nephew  gave  the 
captain  an  "inside  tip"  on  a  certain  stock. 
It  was  characteristic  of  Cap'n  Bishy,  the  fart 
that  he  had  at  once  stnight  Cap'n  Ilcmati  and 
passed  on  the  "tip,"  adding,  also  character- 
istically, that  he  hoped  the  latter  would  lose 
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r»  (.T)- 1 1  tu  he  might  invest.  The  speculation 
rt'-ulird  in  tlie  pair's  iiiakirvjj  money  <iiflirient 
to  warrant  retiring  from  the  sea.  1  hey  came 
back  to  South  Tnimet,  their  birthplace,  took 
r«K)ms  at  the  Inn,  and  iirorrrdrd  to  "run" 
that  town  as,  in  their  opinion,  it  bhould 
be  run.  They  differed  privately  on  every 
conceivable  question,  Imt  when  one  or  thie 
other  wii'^  ()p|xi<.ef|  !iv  ihr  \ilKiqe  pcojilo  thev 
promptly  ionned  an  .jlliaiK  c  Ui  rc(*d  boarders. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Bt>\vles  was  not  popular; 
when  thev  fli<r()\  i-n-d  tlii>  fa(  f  they  naturally 
became  his  fiercest  champions. 

Cap'n  Bishy  received  Mr.  Briar  and  the 
re>t  with  beriming  condes^en-ii m  Chairs 
were  pulled  forward,  the  circle  formed  almu! 
the  stove,  tobacco  was  borrowed  and  igniied. 
and  tonversaiion  began.  The  wily  Samuel 
immediately  opened  the  attac  k. 

"Talkin'  about  marryin',  "  he  began.  It 
was  a  subject  which,  by  the  way,  no  one  had 
mentioned.  " Talkin'about  marryin',  I  >ay — 
J^end  me  your  :>moking-tobacco,  won't  y<»u, 
Cap'n  Bishy?  Thanks.— Talkin*  about 
marryin',  did  you  C^'er  liear  sut  h  a  mess  of 
siift  t*)mmyrof  in  voiir  life  as  Bowlr<  <^nc  us 
Sunday  moruin".-'  ('ordin'  to  him,  ail  a 
feller's  got  to  do  to  make  the  nighest  port  this 
side  of  heaven  is  to  jiii  k  mit  -nmc  \vt>m;m  and 
start  in  payin'  her  biiis.  Say.s  it  makes  life 
wuth  livin';  gives  you  s<)methin*  to  think 
about.  1  guess  that  part's  right.  .Anyhiiw, 
there  ain't  enough  left  after  llie  payin's  done 
to  think  about,  1  know  that." 

"Ain't  enough  even  to  buy  your  own  »o- 
Imct  o,  hcv,  Sam?"  ob^ervj^J  Caji'ii  RI^lu  , 
wliose  face  was  beginning  to  redden  already. 
"If  you're  through  whittlin'  that  plug  of 
mine  you  might  hand  it  back.  Humph' 
I'm  glad  you  left  me  Mmiethin'  to  remem- 
ber it  by." 

"But  did  you  ever  hear  such  drivel  in  your 
life?"  ctmtinued  ihe  uimioved  Hamuel. 
"Did  you  n«>w,  fellers;  honest  •'" 

Shadrach  Tidditt  det  iared  he  n«  \  er  had 
heard  its  efpial.  al^),  <|id  two  >>r  ihree 

i»thers.  They  added  comment  pers<»nal  to 
the  clergyman. 

**I  want  to  say  right  here."  thun<lered 
Ca{)'n  Biahy,  furious  at  this  attack  upon  his 
pet,  "that  I  " 

But  the  con>pirat«)rs  were  not  ready  for  him 
yet.  They  Imikc  in  \..Iiil.|y,  denouncing 
marriage  as  an  inMitulion,  Mi>lhng  at  .Mr. 
B«>wles's  assertion  that  it  was  the  manife>t 
duty  i>l  every  man  t<i  -tip]i(irt  a  wife,  ridicul- 
ing the  preacher  unmercifully.    Cap'n  Bishy 


fidgeted,  stamped,  and  attempted  to  >peak, 
but  each  time  he  wa«;  j>revenled.  .\t  last, 
however,  having  reached  the  i>oiling-point,  he 
could  be  prevented  no  longer.  He  sprang 
from  his  chair  and  brandished  his  clenched 
fists. 

"You  lubbers!"    he   shouted.  "You 

doughheads!  You  don't  know  common 
<en<e  when  you  hear  it.  You  don't  appre 
i  iale  a  got»d  parstjn  when  you  ha\e  one  hove 
at  you  free  gratis  for  nothin*,  as  you  might 
-ay,  fur  me  and  Heman  pay  most  of  hi-  -alary. 
.\nd  y«)u  all  pretend  to  be  professt»r>  of  re- 
ligion, too*  You  b'lieve  in  the  Bible,  don't 
vou  ?  N'e>;  well,  the  Bible  >ays  'tain  t  good 
fitr  man  to  be  alone.  Do  you  think  you  can 
iin[>rove  on  Scripture?  Do  you,  hey?" 

He  went  <m — and  on — and  on,  his  state- 
nvnts  becoming  m»ire  rcckle>-  a-  lie  |>r(i- 
u't'ded.  .\lr.  Briar  saw  that  liie  time  had 
c<»me  to  spring  the  trap:  the  game  was  under 
the  deadfall. 

"  Hold  on  a  jiffy,  Cap'n,  '  he  cried,  "  Let  s 
understand  this  thing.    You  say  that  every 
man  that's  wuth  his  salt  ought  to  be  mar 
ried.    If  he  don't  get  married  he's  an  infidel 
and  a  loafer  and  a  blackguard.    I>  that  it.-*" 

"  Vou  bet  it's  it,  Sam  Briar!  " 

"  Then  -'pr.-e  you  tell  us  right  now  why 
you  ain't  married  yoitrsc/jf" 

The  circle  shouted  and  guffawed  anti 
thumjKMl  its  knee-     Mr.  Briar  shouted  loud 
est  of  all.    Cap'n  Bishy  did  not  shout.  He 
choked  and  gurgled. 

"Well?"  yelled  Sam.   •  Ain  t  goln' back 
on  voiir  pet  y>arM)n,  be  you  ?  .Ain't  goin'  back 
on  the  Bible,  l»e  you?  Ain't  goin'  to  allow 
that  yw're  an  infidel  and  not  wuth  your  >a!t 
.Answer  up  prompt.  C.qi'ir,  we're  waitin'." 

Cap'n  Bishy  n).se  to  his  leet.  Now  that  he 
was  in  the  pit  he  realized  how  blindly  he  had 
followed  the  trail  leading  to  it.  What  would 
Cap'n  Heman  s;iy? 

"Think  you're  awful  smart,  don't  ytm.-*  "  he 
sneered.  "  Think  you've  got  me  now  I  Well, 
you  ain't,  because^  because —  -" 

"Because  what?  What  you  waitin'  lor?" 

Cap'n  Bishy  was  desperately  grasping  for  a 
-ati-'factory  reply.  And  in  desperation  he 
found  one. 

"Because,  you  lubbers!"  he  cried,  "be- 
cause 1  am  gpia*  to  be  married.  ' 

This  was  unc.xpe*  ted  enough,  to  -ay  the 
le.i.^1.  .silence  for  a  moment.  Tlien  Sha- 
ilrach  Tidditt  voiced  the  general  astonishment. 

"You— you  goin'  to  be  married.'*  Wheni* 
Who  to?" 
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'■  None  of  your  busintss.  You'll  find  otit 
when  I'm  ready  lo  tdl  you.  All  you  need 
to  know  now  is  that  I  Kw  up  to  my  prin- 
ti[>Ies,  and  'twould  he  a  >;ood  thing  if  you 
done  the  »anie — that  is,  provided  you've  got 
any  to  live  up  to." 

Tin  Cd])'n  strode  from  the  room.  The 
jokers  looked  at  one  another. 

'  Whew!"  whistled  Mr.  Briar.  "Thai  s 
news  all  right,  H  it's  true.  Do  you  s'pose  he 
means  it?" 

•'Do  you  s'pose  he  mean*;  it?"  The  very 

same  question  was  asked  of  ("ap'n  Heman 
when  the  latter,  having  returned  from  Well- 
mouth  on  the  early  train,  came  in  to  break- 
fast next  morning.  Mr.  Dill,  proprietor  of 
the  Inn,  :i-ked  it,  after  narrating  in  detail 
the  happenings  of  the  previous  cveniitg. 

"I  s'pose  likely  he  does  if  he  said  it," 
replied  Cap'n  Heman,  tartly.  '  Ri-hy  ain't 
in  the  habit  of  goin'  back  on  hi.s  word.  Why 
don't  you  ask  him,  'stead  of  me?" 

'"I  did,  when  he  was  havin'  breakfast  a 
spell  ago.  But  he  was  uglier'n  a  bear  with  a 
borc  head.  I  can't  make  out  whether  he's 
bluffin'  or  not.  If  he  does  mean  it,  who'^  the 
\vom:in  r"  .\iul  if  it  was  a  blutl,  'twas  a  risky 
one  to  make,  'cause  Briar  and  the  rest "11  never 
give  him  no  peare.  Ymi  ought  to  know, 
Cap'n,  you  tun  hcin'  .such  chums." 

Cap'u  Heman  pushed  away  his  untouched 
ham  and  eggs. 

"What  Bishy  and  I  know  about  each 
other's  business  we  keep  tn  niir^^elvt-. "  lit- 
snapped.  "When  wc  need  any  help  to  run 
ouraifairs  we'll  stick  up  a  -i^n  ilimandme 
generally  know  v. h.it  we're  doin"," 

He  \dt  Mr.  Dill  to  scratch  his  chin  aitd 
ponder,  and  walked  nonchalantly  away. 
Rut  it  \\  a-  evident  that  the  nonchalance  was 
assumed,  for  he  looked  grave  and  troubled 
when,  a  moment  later,  he  pushed  o|ien  the 
door  of  iil^  friend's  FOom  and  entertxi. 

Cap'n  Hi~h\  was  seated  i.y  tlie  window. 
His  pipe  wa>  in  his  haiui,  but  lie  was  not 
smoking. 

'  Hello.  Heman'."  he  observed.  "Nice 
mornin',  ain't  it  ?" 

"  No,  'tatn't, "  was  the  reply.  "  It's  a  dum 
jKJor  mornin',  if  you  ask  me.  L<M)k  here, 
Bishy;  what  in  thunder  did  you  mean  by 
tellin'  that  gang  that  lie  about  your  goin'  to  be 
married?  Ain't  you  got  no  sense?" 

Cap'n  Bishy  looked  out  uf  tlie  uindrnv 

"I  cal'iate  I've  got  as  much  sense  as  you 
have,  Heman  Tinkham, "  he  answered  sulkily. 


"  I  should  think  you  had!  C>ur-c  I  realize 
that  they  aggravated  you  and  all  that;  but  to 
spring  such  a  fool  yam  as  that  was — one  that 
any  idiot  would  know  wa'n'l  true!  Couldn't 
you  see  that  they'd  pester  the  life  out  of  you 
from  now  on  ?  It's  beg:un  already.  Jim  Dill 
was  after  me  at  breakfast." 

"Jim  Dill!  What  in  tunket  do  I  care  for 
Jim  Dill?  He  " 

'*Yes,  but  Jim's  only  one.  If  you  had  to 
lie,  why  didn't  vou  lie  ser.-itilc ' '" 

Cap'n  Bibh^'s  temper  was  never  long- 
sufTering.  This  morning  it  was  more  touchy 
than  usual.  Realization  of  the  consequences 
likely  to  follow  his  reckless  statement  had 
been  piling  up  before  his  mind's  eye  e\'er  since 
that  statement  was  made.  He  was  glad  of 
an  'M^p'Ttunity  to  quarrel  with  some  on** 

•Humph!"  he  snarled.  "Who  told  you 
'twas  a  lie?  I  didn't,  did  I?  How  do  you 
know  I  don't  mean  what  I  said?" 

''Mean — ?  Bish  Thanks.  ha\e  you  got 
softenin*  of  the  brain?  You  get  marri^? 
]'(ni/  An  old.  dried-up  " 

"Stow  it,  Heman  Tinkham!  Just  'cause 
yt)u're  a  relic  that  no  woman  would  look  at 
without  smoked  glass,  it  don't  foller  thai  1  am. 
Maybe  I  be  goin'  to  take  a  wife;  I  don't  tell 
you  all  my  plans." 

Cap'n  Heman  laughed,  a  laugh  of  utter 
contenij't 

"  Vou'd  have  to  take  her  by  main  strength 
then, "  he  sneered.  "  Oh,  quit  it,  Bishy,  and 
talk  English.   Women  don't  many  folks  like 

He  iiutaucd  to  add  "and  me,"  but  indig- 
nation at  his  companion's  behavior  prevented 
this  ch:inta!)k-  addition.    Cap'n  Bishy  no-' 
ticed  the  lapse. 

•*So:"  he  cried.  "That's  it,  hey?  Well,  I 
tell  you  right  now  that  you  dun't  knnw  what 
you're  talkin'  about.  1— I  am  goin'  to  get 
married,  tf  I  want  to — so  there!" 

Cap'n  Heman  sat  down  on  the  edge  of 
the  hv<]  He  was  frightened  n«nv,  actually 
frigntened,  but  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to 
show  his  feelings. 

"Whri':>  the  female?"  hv  demanded. 
"Show  her  lo  me.  W  here  do  they  keep  her 
— at  the  museum?" 

■'  She's — she's  g(MKl  lookin'.  '\'cs,  sir!  she's 
hand>ome.  .And  I  can  have  her  by  tumin' 
my  hand  over.    You  just  -" 

"  The   monkey   married   the  balxKin's 
i-ter, ' "  liummed  ("ap'n  Heman. sarca-ti^  ally. 
•  What  II  ye  charge  for  tickets  to  the  weddin'  ? 
Come,  Bish,  stop  it  now.   You're  fooiin'  with 
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she?  She'd  make  a  ^imhI  wife  for  aiiv  man, 
wouldn't  she?  LcMik!" 

Cap'n  Hcman  l<K)ked.  Then  he  looked  at 
the  man  hesi<lc  him. 

"(ictirgiana  ("ollinsl"  he  ga-^iK^i.  '"The 
srhool-teacher!  Do  you  have  the  face  to  tell 
me  you're  goin'  to  marry  //<t/" 

"Yes,  sir!"  thundered  the  triumphant 
t'a|)'n  Bi>hy.  "I  Ije.  Now  what  have  you 
^ot  to  >ay  f'' 

"But — l)ut — why.  eon^arn  ill  you  hardly 
know  her.  You  ain't  met  her  more'n  a  dozen 
times." 

'•  How  do  you  know  how  many  times  I've 
met  her?  You  ain't  my  guardeen.  She  and 
me  understand  each  other,  all  right." 
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•  a  man,  nt)t  lellin'  fairy  Ntorie^  to  a  haby. 

What's  the  u<e?  Slir)w  me  the  woman  crazy 
enough  to  marry  you.  Sln)W  her  to  me,  then 
I'll  I)  lieve  it,  maybe." 

The  face  of  the  professed  candidate  for 
matrimt)ny  was  llaming.  He  glareii  at  his 
tormentor. 

"Show  her  to  me,"  l)egged  I'ap'n  Heman. 
*•  \Vhat'<  her  name?  Show  her  to  me.  " 

Cap'n  Bi>hy  was  >tumped.  In  the  fury  of 
des|H.»ration,  groping  for  straws,  he  glanced 
«nit  of  the  window.  .\  trim  and  pretty  young 
latly  happened  to  he  pa-'-'ing  i>n  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street. 

"Come  here,"  he  shouted.  "Come  here, 
you!  Do  you  see  that  girl  ?  She's  pretty,  ain't 
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Ca|)'n  Heman  was  speechless.   It  migki  be 

so,  and,  if  it  were,  here  was  an  end  to  a  com- 
radeship |>reciou.s  though  stormy. 

•'What  you  got  to  say?"  sneered  Cap'n 
Bishy. 

"  I  say  it  ain't  so.    You  sha'n't  marry  her« 
I  won't  let  you." 
"You  won't?  K<»»  won't?  What  right  have 

you  got  to  say  who  shell  many?  Answer  up, 
now!  Sing  out!" 
And  now  it  was  Cap'n  Heman's  turn  to 

grojK'  for  straws. 

"What  riffht!-'"  he  repeated.  "What 
righl W  hy— why  why,  by  gum  I  the 
biggest  kind  of  right.    I'm  goin'  to  marry  her 

myself  " 

It  was  an  an.swer  invented  on  the  spur  ol  the 
moment,  but  it  had  its  efFect.  Cap'n  Bishy 
was  staggered. 

•'  You  goin'  to  marry  Georgie  Collins!"  he 
gasped.  "You?" 

"Yes,  I.  She  and  me  under.stan<i  each 
nthiT  jii <t  ris  well  as  other  folks — better'n 
some,  I  cai'late." 

**You  make  that  statement  to  me,  do 
you?" 

"1  do.  I'll  marry  her,  if  I  want  to;  and, 
at  any  r^^te,  you  sha'n't. " 

"Henuiii  Tinkhani.  you  and  me  have  had 
s<ime  little  games  with  one  another  afore 
now.  You  know  what  you  got  by  "cm,  don't 
you?" 

"  1  do.  I  got  what  I  wciit  after,  and  y«>U 
got  left.    Put  that  in  your  pij^K"  anti  smoke  it. " 

He  went  out,  slamminf;  the  door,  and  re- 
tired to  his  own  room  to  funiL'  and  rage  for 
the  next  hour.  Then  he  de.scended  to  the 
bdKard-room. 

"Where's  Bish?"  he  asked  of  Mr.  I>iU, 
wh(»  was  scrubl)ini;  t!i<  llonr 

"(ioneout.  .Ml  riggetl  uj»  in  liis  be>t  bib 
and  tucker,  Um.  Don't  thitik  to  day's  Sun- 
day 'stead  of  Saturday,  lit".'*'' 

Cap'n  Heman  answered  not.  He  stepped 
out  upon  the  veranda. 

Directly  o|)posile  the  hotel  wa^  the  "South 
Trumet  Dry  Goods,  (irocery,  and  Variety 
Store."  And  from  the  entrance  to  this  em- 
p<»rium  of  trade  emerged  a  young  lady,  Miss 
(leorp"ana  Collins,  the  v,  1,,  „  il  u  ,1.  lu  r.  And 
accompanying  her  wai»  Cap  n  .\bi>iiai  1  hanks, 
garbed  in  his  Sunday  best. 

Cap'n  Heman  -tarrtl  at  the  COUple  until 
Ihcy  turned  the  corner. 

'*  He  means  it! "  he  soliloquized,  chokingly. 
"He's  a-goin'  to  do  it!  Goin'  cruisin'  after  a 
-  petticoat  and  leave  me  stranded,  after  all 


these  years.  All  right!  then  I  mean  it,  too. 
We'll  sec  who  wins  this  race,  Bish  Thanks." 

II 

Two  month-^  i-  Im?  a  -hurt  term  two 
leaves  of  the  calendar,  ^i.viy-iwo  days  at  most; 
yet  the  two  months  following  Cap'n  BIshy's 
public  <le*  l.ir  i(iiin  of  contemplated  matri- 
mony furnished  .South  Trumet  with  a  suc- 
cession of  sensations  from  which  it  has  not 
entirely  recovered  eveti  yet.  Before  I  lie 
gossips  had  finished  wondering  whom  the 
Cap'n  meant  to  marry  it  was  di.-^ctnered  that 
he  had  called  upon  "Gcorgie"  Collins  twice 
in  "Mc  week.  I'lun  tame  the  news  that 
Cap  t)  Heman  had  called  u|>ou  the  identical 
young  lady  three  times  in  that  same  week. 
Then  Ca]i  II  Bi-hy  went  to  Bo-ton  and  re- 
turned wearing  a  brand-new  ht-out  of  clothes 
— suit ,  oven  oat .  even  a  new  and  gcrgeous  plaid 
necktie  with  a  jeweled  scarf-pin  stabbing  it  to 
the  heart.  Before  the  glitter  of  this  scarf-pin 
ha<l  cea.sed  to  dazzle,  Cap'n  Heman  also  vis- 
ited Boston,  and  came  back  even  more  re- 
ful^iiit  lli  in  his  rival,  tor  he  had  crowned 
the  glory  of  his  "store  logs"  with  a  silk  hat. 
On  the  tenth  of  the  second  month  Cap*n  Bishy 
lM)ught  the  buggy  an<l  the  fa.st  horse  and  took 
Mi-.>  Collins  to  ride.  On  the  fifteenth  Cap'n 
Heman  l)ought  the  second-hand  automobile. 
On  tile  thirtieth — but  the  interviews  with 
Krastus  Taylor  t«)ok  place  long  before  that. 

Krastus  was  the  son  of  Mrs.  Martha  Tay- 
lor, the  widow  who  lived  out  on  the  Trumet 
road  and  took  *  ity  boarders  in  summer.  He 
was  a  (xipular  young  fellow,  good-looking, 
and  a  great  favorite  with  the  vacationists 
whom,  during  the  season,  he  piloted,  aboard 
his  calboat,  to  the  cod-tishing  grounds  h\  the 
Bay, or  to  the  bluefi-h  rips  otT  the  point.  The 
two  captains  knew  him  well  and  had  frequently 

en  him  couioel.  asked  or  uiia-lcrd.  concern- 
ing his  personal  or  busines.*^  aff  airs. 

Once,  during  a  session  around  the  stove 
at  the  Itui,  the  subject  of  marriage  having 
been  brought  to  the  front  by  the  news  of  a 
IcKal  engagement,  Krastus  had  casually  in- 
<iuiretl  how  much  money  a  young  fellow 
ouLihl  to  have  put  by  before  taking  to  himself 
a  wife  Cap'n  Bishy,  the  all-wise,  promptly 
replied  that  for  the  ** average  young  chap 
alt)ng>hrtr("  1p,  c  'ntidn  li  dollar  in  the  bank 
was  enough.  Cap'n  i^leman  instantly  de- 
clared that  six  hundred  dollars  at  least  was 
necessary.  Shadrach  Ti«iditt  hastened  to 
agree  with  the  latter  statement,  whereupon 
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Cap'n  Heman,  falling  into  line  with  his  part- 
ner when  this  outside  attack  developed, 
announced  that  "Bishy"  was  right,  after  all: 
five  hundred  was  a  plenty. 

Krastus  sighed.  '•HumphI"  he  observed. 
"A  couple  of  hundred  more  or  less  wouldn't 
make  much  diflerence  to  the  run  of  us.  I  guess. 
How's  a  feller  goin'  to  save  up  live  hundred 
in  this  slow-jjoke  place,  where  the  summer 
sea.son's  so  short  and  the  winters  are  so  long 
and  dead  ?" 

"How?"  rci>eated  Cap'n  Bishy.  "Why, 
by  bein'  shrewd  and  smart,  that's  how. 
Takin'  advantage  of  your  chances,  that's 
how.  When  you  can  make  a  dollar  in  trade, 
make  it.  I  understand  you've  got  the  selling 
of  what's  left  at  the  Conklin  estate  in  Well- 
mouth,  ain't  you,  Ratty?  All  right  then,  sell; 
and  when  vou  do  sell,  make  a  lib'ral  com- 
mission  for  yourself  on  every  sale,  no  matter 
who  buys.    That's  my  advice." 

"Think  that  would  be  square,  Cap'n?" 
asked  Mr.  Taylor.  "  The  administrator  up  to 
Providence  pays  me  so  much  a  week  to  lo<ik 
after  things  over  there  on  the  place. " 

"Don't  make  no  odds.  He  gets  his  com- 
missions, I'll  bet  yctu.  Vou  do  the  .-^ame  and 
don't  be  a  f(M)l.    .Ain't  that  so,  Heman?" 

And  Captain  Heman,  noticing  symptom> 
of  dissent  about  the  circle,  unhesitatingly 
declared  that  it  was  so. 

Now  Miss  Collins  boarded  at  the  'faylor 
homestead.  On  the  day  following  that  of 
Cap'n  Bishy's  tirst  call  ujK)n  the  school- 
teacher, Cap'n  Heman  sought  out  Krastus. 

"  Ratty,"  he  ^a^d,  confidentially.  "  I  s'jx)se 
you've  heard  the  fool  n-tion  that's  in 
Bishy's  head,  ain't  you?" 


Mr.  Taylt)r  hadn't  heard  it,  having  been 
out  of  town. 

"Well,"  continued  Cap'n  Heman,  "the 
old  loon  is  cal'latin'  t(»  marry  (leorgie  Collins. 
S'pri^^cd.  ain't  you?  I  don't  wonder." 

Krastus  did  seem  surprised.  The  stick  he 
had  been  whittling  fell  to  the  ground.  But  he 
made  no  answer. 

"Ve>. ">aid  his  companion;  "that's  what 
he's  cal'latin'  to  do.  It's  just  jealousy,  that's 
what  'ti>,  plain  jeaU»usy  of  me.  You  see,  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  marr)'  Georgie  myself 
w)me  time  ago,  and  " 

Mr.  Taylor  turned  his  head.  "You  did?" 
he  asked,  slowly.    "  You  did  ?  Has  she  " 

"  No,  she  ain't,  yet,  but  her  and  me  under- 
stand each  other.  I've  got  money  and  I'm  a 
|)rctty  good  catclt,  if  I  do  say  it.  'Twill  \yc  all 
right,  you'll  see.  What  I  want  of  you's  this: 
You're  right  on  the  ground,  as  you  may  say, 
and  you  can  >ee  what's  goin'  on  from  day  to 
dav-  I  want  you  to  keep  watch  on  the  two  of 
'em;  let  me  know  how  many  times  the  old 
idiot  comes  to  .»ee  her,  and  how  he  seems  to 
be  gettin'  on,  and  the  like  of  that.  Course 
I  wouldn't  a>k  you  to  take  s)  much  trouble 
for  nothin'.  I'll  pay  you,  pay  you  lib'ral  for 
your  time.  S'|)o>e  we  make  it  twt»  dollars  a 
day  till  I  say  quit. " 

Krastus  did  not  clo>e  with  this  muniticent 
otTer  on  the  s|>ot.  He  said  he  wanted  to  think 
it  over  "a  >i)ell.''  Cap'n  Heman  left  him 
whittling  slowly  and  apparently  thinking 
hard.  Next  day.  however,  he  came  to  the 
Inn  til  say  that  he  accepted.  "  It's  a  dicker. 
I'll  watch  'em,  Cap'n,  don't  you  worry." 

.And  so  he  did,  re|>orting  faithfully  con- 
cerning the  numljcr  of  Cap'n  Bishy's  calls, 
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how  long  he  stayed,  and  m)  <»n.  The  rate 
was  even,  so  far;  neither  side  seemed  to  be 
gaining.  .Apparently  .Miss  (ieorgiana  was 
as  glad  to  see  one  ski|>jK'r  as  the  «)ther.  To 
both  she  was  kind  and  cordial.  To  neither 
would  .she  listen  when  the  conversation 
reached  a  critical  stage. 

Then  Cap'n  Bisliy  apjx'ared,  trotting 
grandly  down  Main  .Street,  in  a  shiny  lop- 
buggy,  drawn  by  a  high  stepping  gray  mare. 
The  sc  hool  teacher  was  beside  him  on  the 
seat  of  the  buggy.  Cap'n  Heman  in  alarm 
sought  information  of  his  ally.  Krastus 
laughed. 

"That's  a  good  joke  on  Cap'n  Bishy, "  he 
chuckled.  "That  mare  is  one  that  b'longed 
to  old  man  Conklin 'fore  he  died.  1  sold  her 
to  Bish  for  a  goo«l  price,  and  the  buggy, 
too.  Made  fifty  dollars  for  mv>elf  on  the 
deal." 

"But — but,  consarn  it  all!''  e.xclaimed 
Ca|)'n  Hernan.  "  It  gives  him  the  wind'ard 
berth,  don't  it?  I-'eller  that  owns  a  horse  'n' 
buggy  can  always  stand  in  Ijctter  with  the 
girls  than  a  chap  who  just  hires  one.  Used 
to  be  so  when  I  was  young — younger,  I  mean. 
What'll  I  do?" 

Then  .Mr.  Tayl<»r  grew  confidential.  "  I've 
thought  that  all  out, "  he  whi>pered.  "  I  can 
fix  it  so's  you'll  have  him  in  a  clove-hitch. 
Horses  ain't  nolhin'  these  days.  It's  auto- 
mobiles that  count  with  the  womenfolks. 
You  know  that  little  gasoline  runabout  that 
Miss  Conklin  owned  ?  It's  over  there  at  Well- 
mouth  now,  and  they  want  to  get  rid  of  it. 
'Tain't  new,  of  course,  nor  the  most  new- 
fangled pattern,  but  it's  got  a  horse  hull 
down,  at  that.    If  you  want  to  buy  it,  why, 


bein'  as  you're  my  friend,  I'll  fix  thing>  m)*s 
you  tan  have  it  for  three  hundred  (iollars; 
and  it  cost  seven  hundred  and  fifty."  he 
added. 

"What  you  talkin'  about?"  gaspe»l  Ca|)'n 
Heman.  "I  don't  know  no  more  about 
runnin'  an  automobile  than  I  do  about  makin' 
frosted  cake — not  ^o  much,  for  I  liair  made 
cake,  even  if  'twa'n't  tit  for  nothin'  but 
ballaM." 

"Thai's  all  right.  /  know  and  I  can  teach 
you.  Call  it  two  seventy-live,  Cap'n,  and 
I'll  give  you  the  lessons  free." 

So  Cap'n  Heman  l<H)k  the  auto  and  the 
lc>>ons.  .\nd  on  the  following  Sunday  Cap'n 
Bishy,  blue  with  jealous  rage,  saw  the  run- 
about lontaining  (Jeorgiana  and  hi^  rival 
putT  aristocratically,  if  consumptively,  |»a>t 
the  Inn  and  on  the  road  to  KaMboro. 

But  this  did  not  settle  the  afTair— far  from 
it.  The  race  was  just  as  even  as  before,  and 
each  competit»ir  seemed  a>  likely  tt)  win.  Fi- 
nally Cap'n  Heman  a.sked  the  momentous 
f|uesti<»n.  Miss  Collins  seemed,  on  lhi>  |)ar- 
ticular  evening,  willing  to  listen,  in  fact 
encouragingly  quiescent.  But  she  deferred 
her  answer.  "I  will  write  you  to-morrow," 
she  said. 

When  the  letter  came,  Cap'n  Heman 
ojx»ned  it  in  fear  and  trembling.  It  read 
alxuit  as  follows; 

"Dkar  Caitai.n  Hkuan: 

"I  (annot  make  up  my  miml.  Between  you  and 
Captain  .\hishai  thin-  Ls  so  little  to  thoose.  Hut  I  will 
say  this:  School  has  ( loseil  for  tht-  Christmas  vai  a- 
tion.ancl  I'm  noinj{  to  my  uncle's.  He,  as  you  know, 
keeps  the  hotel  at  Ka-tl)oro.  Sufj|>ose  you  start 
from  the  South  Trumet  Inn  to-morrow  at  noon  in 
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your  runabout.  Captain  Abishai  can  do  the-  same 
in  his  buggy.  The  one  reaching  my  uncle's  hotel 
first  shall  win.   Ws  answer  will  be  ready  for  him 

thcTf.    I  rt-ly  on  you  to  inakt*  tht-  tt-l.    It  is  to  \x-  a 
dead  secret,  of  course.    Plrasi-  answer  at  once 
**Sincer<'ly  >i>urs. 

"UEOKGIAXA  C0U.INi.-*' 

"p.  S.  Captain  Abishai  has  agreed.  He  will 
start  at  twelw  to-morrow." 

Cap*n  Heman  read  this  surprising  epistle 

through  t'.\i>r  Thi>  ua-  a  quce-  \'  iv  Id 
choose  a  hu.-l;;in<J.  Vel  Gcorgiana  knew  of 
his  races  in  the  past ;  he  had  told  her  of  them, 
and  >(),  (.K>ul)tles>,  had  Caji'ii  Bishy.  IVob- 
al)Iy  iho  yarn>  had  prompti'd  thi<  challenge. 
Well,  an  automohilf,  jjcnerally  spcakinjj. 
should  be  an  i  a>y  winner  in  a  -jK'cd  trial  with 
a  horse;  1  it  lu-  knew  the  i(lio>yncr.iMi  -  of 
hi»  own  particular  auii>niobile.  However, 
he  was  game,  and  his  answer  was  w^orded 
thur«: 

"Dear  Gkoruik: 

"  I  start  at  twelve  to-morrmv.    Slv  and  BMi  haw 
raced  afore.   Make  your  Itci-t  nrrrtrding. 
"Your-i  trul\. 

"Ill  M,\.N    I  lNKHAM,  Mai.tcr.  ' 

III 

If  South  Trumet  had  known  what  wa- 
going  forward,  midday  dinners  would  have 
been  nej^lec  ted  and  Main  Street  would  have 
I>cen  a-  lively  as  was  its  wont  in  summer 
But  the  "dead  sjccrct"'  had  been  kepi,  and  the 
highway  was  deserted.  Ca|/n  Heman  was 
busy  with  the  internal  intrii  ai  ie>  of  the  run- 
about when  Cap'n  6i.shy  trotted  around  the 
comer  and  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  Inn.  He 
did  not  speak;  neither  did  Caj)'!!  Hetnan. 
The  pair  had  not  -p.-kL-ri  to  t-ach  other  e\ 
ccpi  in  public  >iiKe  the  first  and  final  dis- 
agreement. The  buggy  was  newly  washed, 
and  its  axles  gli>tened  with  grease.  The 
auto.  too.  wui>  9puties>ly  clean,  and  the  ma- 
chinery within  dripped  oil. 

Cap'n  Bishy  glanced  at  the  church  clock 
and  t(M)k  a  tight  hold  upon  the  loo|)^  in  his 
reins.  Cap'n  Heman  clinched  to  the  seat  of 
the  runabout  and  grasped  the  le\'er  and  the 
steering  wheel. 

•*Booml"  clanged  the  l>cll  in  the  steeple, 
and  "  Boom! "  again — twelve  times  altogether. 
.At  the  first  stroke  Cap'n  Bishy  yelled  "(lit 
dap!"  The  crack  of  the  whip  followed. 
Cap'n  Heman  jerked  at  the  Ie\'er.  The 
runalM)Ut  gave  a  series  of  militant  and  fra- 
grant barks  and  began  to  mo%*e.   The  race 


was  on — the  race  which,  of  the  many  races 
l>etween  this  |>air,  seemed  likely  to  prove  most 

momentous. 

Cap'n  Bishy  got  away  in  the  lead.  This 
was  not  unexjH-cled.  for  aulos  take  their  own 
time  in  starting — and  csjmn  i  illy  v.  i-  tlii-  true 
of  (  ap  n  Hcmun's  auU).  But  Cap  n  Heman 
caught  up  with  his  rival  before  the  latter 
readied  the  guide-f)o>t  which,  at  the  corner 
oi  ihc  wood  road,  prulaimed  "tasiboro 
Centre,  14  Miles" — caught  up  with  and 
passed  him,  barking  triumphantly.  l  ive 
minute>  more,  and  he  was  out  of  sight  ahead. 
It  looked  as  if  Cap'n  Bishy  was  hopelessly 
Iteaten  at  the  very  start. 

But  Cap'n  Bi-hy  was  nol  the  man  to  give 
up  ho|)e.  With  whip  and  voice  he  urged  hi> 
high -lepping  steed  forward.  The  mare — a 
former  (►wner  had,  in  a  spirit  of  sarcasm, 
christene<i  her  ".Sweetheart" — laid  back  her 
cars,  bared  her  vicious  IcM^king  teeth,  and 
pounded  rapidly  on.  One  milcMDuc  after 
another  wn-  n  i'-rd  Wcllmouth,  the  village 
lietwctn  Trumet  and  l*.a.->tboro,  woi  but  u 
short  distance  ahead.  And  still  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  runalKHit.  Caji'n  Bishy  hailct!  a 
dilapidated  rural  resident,  standing  by  hi* 
cf]ually  dilapidated  front  gate. 

"Hi.  Levi  I"  he  called,  pulling  Sweet- 
heart into  a  walk,  a  pull  thiit  took  all  his 
strength.  "Hi.  I.evil  Seen  any  automobile 
go  tiy  here  lately?'' 

"Huh,-"  L;runlc'l  unintcrr-ti'dly. 
"  Hello,  C  ap  II  Bish  1  i  hat  you .\utomobile  ? 
Waal,  that  old  tin  cart  of  Heman  Tinkham's 
rattled  i)y  not  more  than  si.\  minutes  ago. 
She  was  wheezin'  consider'blc.  Looked  as  if 
Heman  had  his  hands  full  to  keep  her  goin'  at 
all.    Whai'>  up.  Bi>hy?  Is  " 

Cap'n  Bi^liy  did  not  stop  to  tell  what  was 
up.  "(.lit  dap,  youl"  he  bello>ved.  The 
whip  cracked  and  fell.  Sweetheart  paused 
an  iii>lant.  as  if  half  determined  to  rebel  Her 
dnver'>  heart  stiHMi  still.  But  then  she  laid 
back  her  ears,  elevated  her  heels,  and  gai- 
lojwd  on. 

.\  long  hill  wa>  just  ahead.  I'p  the  slo|)e 
rattled  the  buggy,  pitching  and  tossing  over 
the  hummocks.  .\t  the  crest  of  the  hill  Cap'n 
Bishy  stcHMl  up  and  peered  forward.  'Flicn  he 
chuckled.  In  the  valley  below,  alone  and 
forlorn  amid  the  houseless  solitude,  like  a 
strande<l  ship  on  a  de-)l.itr  shore,  ?t<.>od  the 
runabout,  motionless  lit  the  road.  Cap'n 
Heman  had  dismounted  aiul  vas  frantically 
pawing  amid  the  machineiy. 

He  looked  up  as  the  buggy  drew  near. 
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Cap'n  Bbhy,  pulling  Sweetheart  into  an  un- 
willing walk,  drove  slowly  by,  «^'rinning  ma- 
levolently. Cap'n  Heman  saw  that  grin  and 
spoke  not. 

"He,  he!"  sneered  Cap*n  Bishy.  'On 

your  beam  ends,  hey?  S:irvrs  ymi  right.  " 

And  then  Cap'n  Heman  wars  moved  to  a 
retort  of  an  unexpected  kind.  "  Humph ! "  he 
grunted.  "  I  cal'late  you've  forgot  the  time 
when  I  lound  your  craft  on  her  beam  end:>.  / 
didn't  " 

He  said  no  more — simply  returned  to  bis 
grimy  tisk.  But  he  had  .said  enough. 
Cap'n  Bishy's  conscience  smote  him.  He 
remembered  the  occasion  referred  to,  that 
other  race  in  which  his  rival  had  frnmd  him 
in  trouble  and  had  unselfishly  come  to  ius 
assistance. 

'  Whoa,  you!"  he  roared.  "Belay,  you 
stubborn  critter!  Heave  anchor  when  1  tell 
you  to,  will  you  ?" 

Sweetheart  rtluctantly  *'hove  anchor." 

"Back  up!"  ordcrrd  Cap'n  Hi-^tiy,  The 
buggy  backed  until  its  rear  a.xie  was  directly 
in  front  of  the  helpless  auto.  Then  Cap'n 
Bishy  (  limbed  down,  produced  from  beneath 
the  buggy  seat  a  coil  of  rope — invariably 
carried  there  because  rope  for  emergencies 
is  always  a  part  of  an  e.xperienced  seaman's 
outfit — and  pmceeded  to  make  the  two  vi-- 
hides  fast.  Cap'n  Heman  l(K)ked_  on  in 
speechless  wonder. 

"What  in  the  worid  are  you  doin*?"  he 
demanded,  tinally. 

"There's  a  repair-shop  at  WeMmouth," 
growled  Cap'n  Bishy.  "I'm  goin'  to  tow 
you  as  fur  as  there.  Shut  up!  don't  you  talk 
to  me.  Get  aboard  your  blasted  junk- 
wagon.    Git  dap!" 

Sweetheart  strained  in  tlif  >hafts.  Slowly  the 
buggy  and  the  attached  auto  moved  along  the 
road,  the  speed  increasing  as  they  proceeded. 

The  r(.'[>air^hop  wa-  nn  llic  outskirts  of 
Wellmouth,  le:>s  than  half  a  mile  away.  The 
buggy  and  its  tow  stopped  before  the  door. 
The  propriety  of  the  shop  hastened  out. 
Cap'n  Heman  cast  off  the  la^hinjjs 

"1 — 1  must  say,  Bishy,  '  lie  stammered, 
"that  this  was  reel  decent  of  you.    I  " 

"Shut  ui>!"  thundered  Cap'n  Bi^hv.  "I 
don't  want  to  hear  you.    And  now  I'm  goin' 
to  lick  you  good  and  plenty.    Go  on,  you 
apology  for  a  horse  1" 

He  drove  away  furiously.  Cap'n  Heman 
Stared  after  him  and  then  turned  to  the 
rqiairer.  Fortunately,  nothing  serious  was 
the  matter  with  the  runabout;  nothing  worse 


than  the  chronic  cai)acity  for  breakdown 

which  its  purchaser  had  discovered  l)efore 
this.  The  "fixing"  took  but  a  short  half 
hour.  Cap'n  Heman  paid  the  bill  and 
climbed  to  his  seat. 

"She  may  hang  together  lil!  ym  make 
Trumet,  Cap'n, ''  said  the  repairer,  duuiously. 
"I  wouldn't  swear  to  it.   She's  " 

The  re>t  was  drowned  in  the  hulla!>ali>i>  of 
snorts  and  explosions  with  which  the  runabout 
signaled  its  getting  under  way. 

Throe— f«)ur — five  miles  were  covered  at  a 
fairly  rapid  rate— for  Jhnt  car  f)nlv  twtv 
more  miles  to  Eastlwo  and  the  finish;  and 
Cap'n  Bishy's  buggy  had  not  been  overtaken. 
Cap'n  Heman  w.i-  alnm-:!  in  de-pair.  It 
looked  OS  if  his  halt  for  repairs  had  put  him 
out  of  the  race. 

Muttering  a  profane  soliloquy,  he  jerked  the 
steering-wheel,  and  the  auto  l)uzzed  around 
a  bend  in  the  road.  And  ihtre  stood  the 
buggy  and  the  gray  mare,  with  Cap'n  Bishy^ 
a  perspiring,  swearing  Cap'n  Bi-hy  tuq^ing 
frantically  at  the  animal's  l)ridle  and  pound- 
ing her  with  the  frayed  and  broken  end  of  the 
whi]). 

Cap'n  Heman  stopped  the  runabout  and 
gazed  uncomprehendingly  at  the  >cene.  It 
ap{)cared  that,  if  her  driver  was  determined 
'^hc  ^hr.uld  l;o.  Sweetheart  her.<elf  was  just  as 
determined  not  to  go.  Her  ears  seemed  to  l>e 
glued  down,  htt  teeth  were  bared  and  set,  and 
in  her  rolling  eyes  shone  victous  and  im- 
movable obstinacy. 

"Balky,  by  time!"  exclaimed  Cap'n  He- 
man,  as  the  situation  dawned  upon  him. 
"Balkv  ain't  she?" 

"Balky I"  panted  Cai)'n  Bi.shy.  "Drat 
her!  She's  wuss'n  that!  I  was  afraid  of  it. 
Twice  before  s.  o's  done  me  thb  way.  Get 
up,  you  cvcrlastin'  " 

"Can't  you  moke  her  go?"  queried  the 
other. 

"Make  hcr.^  So,  nor  nobody  else  can't. 
I've  busted  my  whip  and  wore  out  both  boots, 
but  it's  no  use.  Go  on  to  Ka-tfx)ro!  Don't 
set  there  and  crow,  or  I'll— Til  kill  you  " 

But  Cap'n  Heman  had  no  intention  0/ 
crowing.  He  ro'ersed  the  lever.  The  run- 
afiout  liackcd  until  it  stood  in  front  of  the 
stubborn  beast.  Then  Cap'n  Heman  de- 
scended, walked  to  the  bugg>-,  produced  the 
emergency  rope  once  more,  and  proceeded  to 
make  a  double  running  noose  in  one  end. 

"What  in  thunder?"  demanded  his  com- 
petitor. 

"It's  my  turn  to  tow.   She'll  either  foUer 
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or  choke,  one  or  t'other.    Cict  into  thut 
bugg>'l  What  are  you  slanilin'  there  for/" 

With  that  nooise  about  her  neck  and  the 
automobile  pulling  at  the  other  end  of  the  rope, 

even  Sweetheart'*^  nf)stiiKH  y  i  onquerrri 
for  the  lime.  Sl)c  moved  ljecau.>c  she  had  to 
move. 

"Heman,"  faltered  Cap'n  Bitchy,  "I  must 
thank  ytm  for  " 

"Stow  thai!  I  don't  want  to  hear  none  of 
your  talk.  I'm  doin'  this  to  even  up,  that's 
all  I  mean  to  win  this  race  as  much  as  I 
ever  done." 

Over  the  trees  ahead  the  steeple  of  the 
church  a(  Ka^thnrit  Irmmcd  larpcand  ominous. 
Matters  were  approaching  a  crisis.  And 
then,  with  a  rough  that  was  almost  a  ^nan,  the 
ovcruorked  runal)out  stoppctl  short. 

•"Hu-tifl  a<jainl"'  moaned  Cap'n  Ueraan, 
jumping  U)  the  ground. 

Cap'n  Bishy,  also  desMcndin};,  cut  the  tow-  ' 
rope. 

"I'm  goin'  on,  "  he  sliuuted,  excitedly. 
**This  helping  butiiness  hai;  gone  fur  enough. 
You  can't  expect  me  to —  (tit  dap!  What  ails 
you  now  ?  " 

SKi'eetheart's  ears  were  at  their  old  angle. 
Her  feet  wm'  [tianted  as  l>efore.  Her  balki- 
ness  was  of  a  kind  not  easily  overcome. 

"(in  dap!  (loon!"  raved  her  owner.  "If 
ever  I — Heman  Tinkham,  come  back  here! 
What  yi)u  r!uin'?  Oh,  is  that  your  gamei* 
Well,  two  can  play  it. " 

For  Cap'n  Heman,  leaving  his  automobile 
to  its  fate,  had  started  to  run  toward  the  vil- 
lage just  ahead.  And  after  him  sprang 
Cap'n  Bihhy,  heedless  of  horse,  bugg)-,  or 
anything  else  except  the  winning  of  that 
foot -nice. 

Cap'n  Heman  led  when  the  hotel  wai 
reached,  but  he  tripped  on  the  lower  step. 
They  burst  intt>  the  "tadii  ^'  parlor"  together 
— a  dead  heat,  if  ever  there  was  one.  A  man 
and  a  woman,  who  had  been  Siting  talking 
on  the  s(jfa,  rose  -niiling  to  greet  them.  The 
man  was  I.uthcr  Cnllins,  proprietor  of  the 
hotel  and  untie  of  Miss  Georgiana.  The 
woman  was  Martha  Taylor,  mother  of 
Erastus. 

"  Where — where —  ?  "  gaspd  Cap'n  Bishy. 
"Is  she — is  she?"  panted  Cap'n  Heman. 

I-uther  Collins  continued  to  smile.  "  Win  > 
Georgie,  do  you  mean?  Well,  now,  there's 
some  explainin'  to  be  done  to  you  folks,  and 
we'll  get  it  <ivt  r  with  quick.   Georgie  ain't 

here.  She  kit  Tnimet  on  the  one  o'rlo*  k 
train,  Ixmnd  to  Bo.ston  on  her  weddin'  tower. " 


"On— her— tf/jo//"  Both  the  captains 
blurted  the  question  l>etwecn  gasps. 

"On  her  weddin'  i(»wcr.  She  and  Ratty 
Taylor  was  married  to-day  by  Mr.  Bowles. 

It's  l)een  kept  a  secret,  of  rcnirsc.  l)Ut  they've 
been  cal 'latin'  to  be  married  a  long  ^pell. 
Vou  two  kept  such  a  s|)yin'  on  her  that  the 
p<»«jr  thing  hasn't  had  no  {K*ace  scurcely. 
The  only  way  she  could  think  of  to  get  you 
out  of  the  way.  so's  they  could  l)e  married  in 
comfort,  was  to  rig  up  this  racin'  plan.  It 
got  you  both  out  of  TrumtM  at  the  right  time 
•See  ?  She  hated  to  make  you  .so  much  truul)le, 
but  " 

"Hold  t>n!"  shoutctl  Cap'n  Heman, 
frantic  with  surprise  and  humiliation.  "  Tell 
me  this.  Lute  Collins:  if  that  girl  was  •iggerin* 
lo  marry  that  -  that  Taylor  thing  all  the  time, 
why  didn't  she  tell  me  of  it  ?  Whv  ~" 

".And  whv  didn  I  she  tell  we/"  broke  in 
Cap'n  Bishy 

Nlrs.  Martha  Taylor  stepped  forward. 
"/'//  tell  you  why,''  she  snapped.  "And 
ril  have  you  understand  that  my  son  ain't 
no  neither,  Heman  Tinkham!  Ratty 
louldn't  ."^ave  up  money  fast  enough.  You 
told  him  once  he  hadn't  ought  to  think  of 
marr)'in'  unless  he  had  five  hundred  dollars. 
So  when  Cap'n  Heman  f!urc  offered  ti»  pay 
him  two  dollars  a  day  to  watch  you,  Cap'n 
Bishy,  he  " 

(\ip'n  Bishy  whirled  upon  his  abashed  rival. 

"Did  you  do  that^"  he  shouted. 

*'Well,  Bish,  you  see  " 

"Yes."  «ontinued  Mrs.  Taylor.  ".\nd 
then  Cap'n  Bishy  paid  him  two  and  a  half  a 
day  to  watch  Cap'n  Heman.  He  made  about 
two  hundred  and  seventy -tive  from  that. 
Then  he  madt-  fifty  hy  ^(  tlin'  ili.it  marc  and 
buggy,  and  .seventy  hve  by  gittin'  rid  of  that 
automobile.  That  was  four  hundred,  you 
see,  and  they  decided  to  call  it  enough. 
Course  he  couldn't  tell  you  what  was  goin' 
on  while  you  was  helpin'  him  save  up  to  be 
married.  If  he  had,  you'd  have  stopped 
payin'.  So  him  and  Georgie  agreed  to  keep 
quiet  for  a  spell  and  " 

"Bish  Thanks,"  ordered  Cap'n  Heman, 
"come  on  nntdo'^r  where  the  air'--  tit  to 
I  ruthe.  l  iiis  ain't  no  place  for  decent 
ptHiple. " 

"We  won't  It II  tin  Trumet  folks,"  Mr. 
Collins  called  after  them.  "Nol»dy'll  know 
it.  We  promised  Ratty  and  his  wife  never  to 
say  a  word. " 

"Heman,''  confessed  Cap'n  Bishy,  an  hour 
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afterward,  as  they  stood  before  the  door  of 
the  Eastlxiri)  livery-staijk-,  "I'm  i^lad  uf  it. 
I  never  honestly  wanted  to  be  married,  any- 
how. Twas  just  my  cussed  pig>headednes5. 
And  you  know  you  did  rile  me." 

"Same  here,"  concurred  Cup'n  Hcman. 
"  I'm  glad  as  you  Ix*.  Bi.sh.  I  swear  I  feel  as 
if  a  weight  had  been  took  off  my  mind. 
What '11  we  do  with  this  hundred  dollars?" 

In  the  lir»t  fury  of  their  di^gu^l  they  had 
disposed  of  Sweetheart  and  the  buggy  and 
the  automobile  to  the  canny  staUe-keeper  for 
the  sum  just  named. 

"I've  been  thinkin',"  hesitated  Cap'n 
Bbhy;  "I'w  been  thinkin",  Heman.  Long's 
von  and  mt"  \v:i-.  ^mh  imA-  to  help  Rattv 
Taylor  earn  lour  iiuiidred  out  of  his  live,  what 
d'you  say  if  we  go  the  whole  hog?  Let's  send 
the  hundred  to  him  and  Georglana  for  a 
weddin'  present." 

"Right  you  bcl"  cried  Cap*n  Heman,  en- 


thusiastically. "We'll  do  it.  I  come  away 
in  such  a  hurry  that  1  ain"!  j^ot  but  half  a 
dollar  left,  after  payin'  lor  hxin'  that  auto. 
But  never  mind,  that's  enough  to  pay  our 
fare  back  to  Trumet." 

Cap'n  Bi^ihy  e.\amine<l  the  contents  of  lii^; 
own  pockets.  "Humph,"  he  exclaimed, 
"you're  better  off  than  I  be  at  that.  I 
ain't  got  but  twenty  cents.  However — come 
on!" 

"Where  you  goin'.  Bish?" 

"I'll  show  you.    Come  on  in  lure 

They  entered  the  "fruit,  Stationery  and 
Candy  Bazaar, "  which  was  next  door  to  the 
livery  stable.  ^U[i[)intj  to  the  tobacco  coun- 
ter,  Caft'ii  Bi~h\'  lairi  down  the  twenty  cents. 

"(.Jive  me  two  ot  your  lx;st  Ai  ten-cent 
cigars,"  he  commanded.  "Them'll  do. 
There'  li^lit  up.  Heman" 

They  lit  up.  Thus  the  pipe  of  peace  was 
smoked. 


Before  the  Rain 

By  GRACE  G.  BOSTWICK 

CLOUDS  are  dusky  gray  and  stili, 
Nature's  waitini:  fur  the  rain; 
Birds  have  ceased  their  »ong  until 
They  can  feel  the  sun  again. 
Trees  are  waiting,  patient  too, 

iiudhed  and  silent  as  they  stand. 
Till  the  breese  comes  saiUng  through 
Fresh'ning  all  the  wear>'  land. 

Water's  rippling  like  a  .song 

Where  the  willow>  bend  alx>ve^ 
Gently  coaxing  it  along 

With  a  tender  n»»ther-love. 
The  long  grasses  lilt  and  sway 

To  the  music's  myotic  flow 
In  a  dance  of  cltish  play 

Mirrored  in  the  stream  below. 

Sentinel  po|)lars,  straight  and  tall. 

Upward  turn  their  shining  leaves, 
And  the  tree>toads  scrape  and  caU 

In  a  tune  that  01  idly  u'licves. 
There's  a  brooding  tenderness 

That's  so  sweet  it  starts  a  pain 
Yearning  through  and  through  your  breast* 

Then — here  comes  the  driving  rain. 
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THE  "Cafd  (Ics  Latins"  extends  the  dis- 
tain'c  of  (he  -hurt  (Tii-^  sirt'tt  liclween 
two  avenues.  In  one  «jf  ils  dining- 
rooms  you  can  find  a  tnotley  crowd,  in  which 
there  is  an  ocrasional  dash  (»f  smart  i)erM>n>, 
of  the  curious  who  are  visiting  New  York, 
and  of  rather  |iro>|)erous  and  bored  indi- 
viduals of  so-called  temperament,  who  try  to 
believe  th;it  they  :trc  leading  the  real  rare- 
free  life.  J  he  main  liody,  however,  of  (he 
patrons  that  one  linds  s*upTMng  here  <  <>ni 
posed  of  imply  I  he  more  resplendent  and 
moneyed  devotees  of  urban  pleu>ures,  and 
their  companions.  From  this  .sfiacious  room 
with  its  i;ay  )^own>  and  white  table-doths 
there  glows  a  mild  pink  light. 

Acr4)>s  the  hall,  where  women  stop  to  pat 
their  hair  before  the  mirror-,  jiidilit  r  room, 
given  over  latr  in  I'le  evening  to  thir>t  rattit  r 
than  to  hunger,  is  tilled  with  another  crowd, 
distinguished  from  the  first  by  the  ai)t«ence  <if 
all  smart  jwrsons.  the  mi  .t-iniKtl  pre^eme  of 
college  ^outh.s,  and  tlie  almost  imperceptible 
inferionty  of  the  fK^ople  who  sit  on  the 
leather  seats  along  the  walls  and  lean  their 
elbows  on  the  marble  talile  (up-..  From  out 
side,  where  lines  tif  electric  han>oms  snuggle 
up  to  one  another  like  affectionate  bea.sis, 
one  can  <.ee  tl.  it  this  room,  unlike  the  first, 
effuses  a  glow  of  yellow. 

Within  the  warmth  and  smoky  brilliance 
of  this  >econd  room  Lrminia  \ott  >at  watch 
ing  with  dazzled,  happy  eyes  the  .sharp,  de 
cisive,  black-and-white  movements  of  slurry- 
ing waiters,  the  undulations  of  the  highly- 
colored  L^.trmfnfs  :tf  the  t.ibles,  and  hVtening 
vaguely  to  the  sad  voice  of  a  'cello  a]ii>ealing 
through  the  rising  and  falling  of  human 
tongues. 

To-monow  and  a  thousand  to-morrows 
with  the  fruit  of  life  and  happiness  u]x>n 
their  heavy  han^ng  boughs  were  ntxhling 
and  noddinij  toward  her.  .She  looked  aluH-t. 
loving  every  human  soul  within  the  range  of 
her  eyes,  hoping  success  to  them  all,  vaguely 
wishing  them  to  be  better  and  happier  folks 
at  a  new  dawn. 


She  wondered  why  so  many  eyes  were 
u|Htn  her.  These  strangers  did  nut  knttw, 
of  liiurse,  that  this  evening  >hc  had  made 
her  itrst  appearance  on  the  stage.  Among 

ihent  were  no  (.lr|  friends  who  remembered 
that  u  few  nionlh.s  before  .she  had  l>ecn 
making  seven  dollars  a  week  at  a  Sixth 
Avenue  >kirt  >tore.  Certainly  they  had  not 
all  l>een  at  the  lir^t  |H'rformanre  of  "The 
dreen  Cow";  they  had  noi  all  pruutiunced 
it  a  Broadway  sucies>;  they  did  not  recog- 
nize her  a^  the  thiirt  left  in  the  •'Hayfork" 
.Ming.  Yet  they  -tared  at  her.  I'nctuilami- 
nated  by  the  vanity  of  the  stage,  n<»t  for  a 
moment  did  >he  imagine  that  all  the-e  loi- 
terers of  the  night,  men  with  thumb>  held 
poi.-ed  for  a  moment  at  a  si])hon'>  top.  wom- 
en turning  their  graceful  necks  in  a  wearied 
•Mnev  of  the  room,  had  -1iv]>j)e«l  to  look  at 
iier  i>e(  ause  there  was  something  in  her  lial 
back  and  broad  shoulders,  in  the  rounded, 
nui-<  ular  .xr n  t  of  her  forearm^,  in  the  red- 
l>n>wn  hair  with  its  luxuriant  folds,  and  in 
the  firmness  of  her  mouth  aliove  the  curve  of 
her  chin,  that  marked  her  out  from  the  other 
Women. 

Her  experience  in  the  glitter  of  place>  like 
this  was  limiteil  to  the  months  of  rehearsal, 
when  ^he  h.ul  worked,  as  cons<  ienliously  as 
the  girl  who  had  the  leading  purl,  for  the 
success  of  the  ]>n>duction — worked  as  if  it  all 
(|e|)ended  upon  her  whether  or  not  the  show 
wa>  >uct  essful  and  whether  >he  cuuld  go  on 
in  a  long  .\'ew  N'ork  engagement  at  twenty 
dollars  a  week.  .\s  yet  the  nt)\elty  of  her 
new  e.vi'teiiii'  had  not  worn  off.  Slie  was 
still  a  .siKciator,  an  apprentice  to  the  .stage 
life,  a  seeker  for  the  truth  about  Broadway, 
a  fasriiiatid  observer  of  the  crowded  tables 
about  her. 

Finally  she  turned  her  face  toward  her 
companion,  the  automobile  salesman.  His 
eyes,  she  felt,  had  never  left  olT  their  m  rutiny 
i>{  her  except  when  for  several  niinulcs  he 
had  fingered  the  little  white-and-gilt  saucer 
bcfiirr  hini  .irifj  looked  ilnv.ii  into  i'^  ron- 
cavc,  thoughtfully,  as  if  he  were  deciding  a 
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momentotts  question  the  answer  to  which 

was  obscurctJ  stjinewhere  under  the  j^lazc. 

"Well,  liitie  girl,"  said  he,  "I've  pt  lo 
say  it  again :  you  certainly  were  ^  nght — 
the  prettiest  ever.  Why,  when  you  first 
came  on-  ^ay'" 

She  sntikd  wiilj  j>leai»ure.  *'  I'm  glad  you 
liked  me.  Jack;  I'm  glad  you  take  an  interest. 
Viu  ul.ul  you  wanted  me  to  come  up  here 
and  sit  down  with  you  afterward." 

"But  you  wouldn't  give  me  the  fun  of 
talking  to  you  alone.  What  time  did  you 
tell  him  to  meet  \x^f    When  is  he  coming?" 

Frminia,  with  a  straw  in  her  finders,  poked 
al  the  cherry  that  bobbed  on  the  surface  of 
her  lemonatk".  "Why,  you  don't  cart', 
Jack,"  she  aHirmed.  '"lie's  ju>t  good  old 
simple  Tom  Mowry — the  best  ever.  I've 
known  him  -1:1  h  a  lon>;  time."  She  raised 
her  head,  her  face  alive  with  new  interest. 
" Didn't  I  telt  you  all  about  him?'' 

"Not  much,  only  a  little,"  said  the  young 
man.  He  had  a  g«K>d-natured  smile  and 
clothes  that  gtivc  him  the  appearance  of 
more  frame  and  strength  than  he  possosed  . 
hi-  vyt'-  were  heavy  and  hi.>  face  was  a  little 
draw  rv,  as  if  lie  had  lived  in  much  :>lres9. 

"  Why,  it  was  this  way,"  the  girl  went  on. 
'"I  met  liim  first  a  year  a^rn.  My  mother 
was  the  janitress  of  the  Ilion  apartments, 
then,  do  you  see,  and  Tom  was  on  that 
route  with  one  of  the  Cn)wfo<jt  Dairy  wag- 
ons. He's  in  rhaffie  of  the  whole  delivery 
now.  Well,  we  ^i>t  til  chatting  sometimes — 
he  usually  got  around  al»iut  half  past  seven. 
I'd  hear  the  rattle  of  the  wheels.  Then  one 
day —are  you  iistening,  Jack? — he  .says  to 
me,  *Do  you  think  your  mother'd  let  you  go 
down  to  Coney  with  me  if  we  both  can  get 
off  Saturday?'  Well,  you  know  I've  told 
you  he  isn't  a  prize  in  some  ways,  but  I  says 
*Yes  "  Sip  tin  the  boat  we  met  a  gentleman 
friorul  ui  I.ini'-.  and  vt)u  couldn't  guess! 
Weil,  he  a^keci  lorn,  kind  of  quiet,  if  he  was 
going  to  fight  somebody  at  some  athletic 
club — I  ne\i  r  can  rememhcr  names.  It 
took  the  breath  away  from  mc.  1  didn't 
know  he  did  that.  Then  I  asked  Tom  not 
to  fight  any  more.    So  he  stopjK'd." 

''He  liked  you,"  commented  the  other, 
raising  his  eyes  in  quick  scrutiny.  "  1  don't 
blame  him." 

"Xot  ilhi!  way,"  said  Krminia.  ** Perhaps 
he  did  once  —for  a  little  while." 

"He  asked  you.>"  said  the  other,  with  a 
touch  of  jealoi;  V 

Erminia  nodded.    "  Yes,  he  a^iked  me  to 


marry  bim.   But  I  just  laughed  and  said, 

'Why?  Is  there  any  reason  for  my  doing 
that  ?'  and  he  and  I  went  back  to  being  good 
friends  again  and  going  to  phices  together 

Sundays.  I  just  asked  him  what  reason 
there  was  for  my  marriing;  him  W  ell,  that 
ended  it.    I've  never  heard  anything  since." 

Her  companion,  Mr.  John  Lapwing, 
no<ided  ai>provingly. 

"Then,  of  course,  you  know  how  Mar- 
garet Lyman  introduced  me  to  old  *Pa' 
Blenheim.  He  gave  me  a  chance.  With 
rehearsals  and  all  of  that,  and  the  rides  in 
jraur  auto  when  I  could  get  oflf— and  you've 
been  awfully  nice  to  me.  Jack — why.  I 
didn't  have  miK  !i  clumce  to  see  Tom.  He 
didn't  care  much  about  my  going  on  the 
stage,  anyway.  So  it  wasn't  till  four  days 
ago  that  I  thought  how  he'd  like  tn  -ee'iny 
first  performance.  W  hy,  it  almost  made  me 
cry  to  think  I 'd  forgotten  him.  So  I  bought 
a  ticket  and  wn»te  a  in)te  and  said  that  you 
— I'd  t«)ld  him  a  little  al>»ut  you — I  said  that 
you  and  I  woulcl  be  here  at  twelve,  because 
I  didn't  know  how  long  the  first-night  per- 
formance w  ould  be.  .And  I  told  him  to  come 
for  the  sake  of  old  times." 

Lapwing  sna)>i}ed  the  ashes  from  his  cigar- 
ette and  t;azed  up  at  the  whirling  ceiling  fan 
above  liim.  "  Minnie,"  said  he,  '  I  wouldn't 
nund  ordinarily,  but  to-night  I've  got  some- 
thing to  say  " 

The  girl  met  hi^  eyes  with  an  ininrf<l 
e.\prcs.>ion  in  hex  own.  Her  iiands  went 
forward  toward  him  across  the  marble  ta- 
ble-to[>.  "Oh,  please.  Jack,"  she  be[;L;eiI, 
"please  be  nice  to  him.  He's  a  g<Kxi  old 
friend.  He'd  die  for  me.  And  he's  just  an 
awkward  somebody.  I  don't  believe  he's 
ever  been  in  a  place  as  gcxxl  as  this  before. 
Plea>e  make  him  comfortable — for  my  sake." 

The  man's  rather  peevish  expression  re- 
la.xcil  into  a  smile  of  good  nature. 

"Sure  thing,"  he  said  easily,  beckoning  to 
a  waiter.  The  same,"  he  ordered,  pointing 
to  his  glass.  "Why.  certainly,  httle  girl,  I'll 
put  him  at  his  ease,  and  1  think  I  know 
enough  about  his  kmd  to  do  it.  Why,  I'd 
do  anything  for  you!" 

He  leaned  forwanl  across  the  table,  gazing 
into  her  young,  smiling  eyes  as  if  behind 
them  somewhere  lay  the  land  at  the  end  of 
the  rainlmw. 

"Little  girl,"  he  said,  "you're  too  beauti- 
ful— too  good  for  the  stage.  You're  the 
most  perfect,  wonderful  thing  I  have  ever 
seen!" 
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A  leaping  flush  came  into  her  t  htcks,  and 
with  her  lini^er  li]!-  ^lu-  seemed  fo  nidcavfir 
to  brush  it  away.  1  he  head  waiter,  recogniz- 
ing Lapwing  from  afar  as  a  liberal  patron, 
came  u])  through  the  laughing:  nia/.r  of  other 
parties  toward  them.  At  the  next  table  a 
woman,  clothed  lightly  in  black  and  with 
liiind-  alive  with  the  barbaric  splendor  of 
jewelry — a  woman  with  :i  wenhh  <A  hair  and 
a  lost  girlhood — had  caught  the  real  meaning 
in  the  young  man's  glowing  face,  the  respect 
and  tenderness  in  his  voice,  the  look  in  his 
eyes.  Krmiuia  saw  the  approaching  waiter 
as  if  through  the  61m  of  dreams,  and  then 
the  woman  in  black,  who  looked  at  her  with 
such  a  -trani;e  expression  of  feroi  ions  jeal 
oii>}.  Hilt  l.rniiiiia  did  not  know  wliy  the 
woman  in  hiatk  immediately  afterward  caught 
her1>reath  and  smiled  a  generous  lienedict ion 
to  her. 

"How  are  you  bnng  ser%'ed,  sir?"  the 

waili  r  a^ked. 

"  All  rii^ht,"  the  young  man  answered,  not 
l(«)kinL,'  iway  fr<»m  the  girl.    ".^11  right." 

*  \\}\jt  is  it.  Jat  k  she  whispered,  a  little 
frightened.  "Tell  me — tell  me  what  you 
were  going  to  say." 

His  mouth  shifted  into  a  t>a»jng  quirk, 
lie  -(^-med  to  he  conscious  of  ihe  untilru  -- 
of  the  surroundings  for  the  words  that  he 
had  often  fancifully  framed  in  his  own  mind 
and  was  now  about  to  repeat  to  her.  When 
he  s|w>ke  there  was  a  theatrical  earneMiu--s 
in  his  tone.  "We've  known  each  other 
seven  weeks,''  he  said,  "cmt  -in.  r  ihe  night 
that  C.irrie  Payson  spraine<l  lier  ankle  in  ilu 
milkmaids'  dance.  You've  liked  me  pretty 
well.  I  knew  etu>ugh  to  size  you  up  right, 
didn't  1,  and  sec  the  difference  lietween  you 
and  Carrie.-'" 

Krminia's  white  forehead  drew  itself  al- 
most into  a  >cowl. 

"Well."  La|)wing  went  an,  "we've  known 
each  other  well,  eh.-*  And  1  tell  you,  little 
^rl — ^you're  the  only  one."  He  leaned  for- 
ward again.  "  I  just  love  you — do  you  see? 
i  just  can't  see  anybody  else  but  you." 

She  had  raised  the  glass  with  its  yellow 
straw  almost  to  her  red  li)  -  N'ow  she  set  it 
down  with  ereal  rnro.  1  nlding  and  itnfuld- 
ing  her  hands  in  iruni  oi  her,  she  >tared  at 
the  man  with  the  pained  exprcs.sion  of  one 
who  tries  to  lo<»k  steath'Iy  h\\')  the  glare  of  an 
arc-light.  I'inaily  she  seemed  to  be  satisfied, 
and  smiled. 

At  her  change  in  expression  new  confi- 
dence came  into  his  voice.   His  eyes  red- 


dened slightly  as  he  said,  **I  want  you  to 

marry  me!" 

ihe  girl's  hands  fell  fn)m  the  edge  of  the 
table  into  her  lap.  There  rang  in  her  ears 
the  words  of  Carrie  Payson :  "The  girl  who 
gets  Jack  can  kiss  good-by  to  trouble  and 
buy  her  clothes  on  Fifth  Avenue." 

"  Do  you  like  me  a  little?"  he  whispered. 

"Oh,  Jaik.  i)f  course  1  d<»!"  >he  said  s|)on- 
iaiicously,  and  then  in  jH'rfect  sincerity  but 
hardly  in  her  (»wn  Mylc  of  ]>hraseology, 
■  W  hy,  you're  one  of  the  l»e-C  ' 

■  Well,"  said  he,  "  try  to  like  me  mi»re. 
Because,  Minnie,  I  want  to  take  you  off  the 
^lage.  1  want  to  go  and  get  the  >welle>t 
little  apartment  you  ever  >aw  and  a  couple 
of  uj)  to-<late  maids.  We'd  have  our  own 
moti>r-car,  eh?  .\nd  come  down  on  to 
Broadway  for  dinner  v.htii  wv  felt  like  it?" 
He  indicated  the  room  in  which  they  were 
sitting  with  a  sweep  of  his  hand.  **  .Atlantic 
City  and  Palm  Beat  h  fnr  'vur>'  I  (  an  pay 
for  it.  I've  got  another  proposition  on  a 
sales  company  that  is  like  holding  your  hat 
under  a  money  sjKiut.  Ju-t  give  me  the 
«  hance  tti  buy  yimr  clothes!  i  want  you  for 
my  wife'.'' 

The  possibilities  of  the  future  multiplied 
as  he  >;>Mk!'  :  witnic  idea>  crowded  into  In  r 
mind  ol  iiouicau  art  lamps  shedding  S4)lt 
radiance  on  a  s]M)tless  white  dinner^table  at 
whiih  she  should  l)e  mistre^^:  of  tinted  up- 
holstery in  the  interior  of  private  electric 
i  al»s;  of  ea>y  credit  in  department  <tore-^;  of 
>andalw«HHl  ho.xes  containing  endle»  pairs 
of  long  gloves  shaded  to  match  almo>t  end- 
less n»ws  of  dream  gowns  hanging  in  closets 
with  mahogany  doors;  of  visits  to  the  good 
old.  dear  old  girl  friends  who  >till  tin  il  tin  ir 
feet  in  the  Sixth  Avenue  store  lor  a  hundred 
cents  or  so  a  day,  to  tell  them  that  she  had 
engaged  a  summer  cottage  fi>r  their  vaca- 
tions; of  her  o'vn,  own  childnn,  llir  imys 
that  could  go  to  any  school  they  cho^e  and 
little  girls  that  would  never  have  to  work. 
The  I  Unking  of  ice  in  a  glass,  laughter,  the 
chance  call  of  a  motor-car  horn,  the  sing  of 
whirling  rubber  tires  on  the  cold  asphalt 
outride  nn  tin-  avenue,  and  the  soft  voice  of 
the  'cello  spoke  of  ilu  -e  things. 

".Nobodv  has  anv  kitk  on  this."  pleaded 
young  Lapwing.  *'My  family  turned  me 
over  whv'A  I  •r-'t  jml  '>nf  of  college — they 
thought  I  was  no  good  and  couldn't  make 
my  living.  Huh!  Well,  they  can't  make 
any  fu^-  abcnit  you,  little  girl.  Don't  let 
that  worry  you." 
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Emiinia  had  not  thought  <rf  anyone's  mak- 
ing a  fuss. 

"And  I'll  always  be  good  to  you,"  he  went 
on  quickly.  "  You  perfect,  wonderful  thing!" 

Leaning  back  in  his  chair,  he  gazed  at  her 
searchingly  from  under  hi>  1)r<ms  It  was 
difficult  for  him  to  idthmn  whatever  emo- 
tions were  living  within  her.  "  I  am  asking 
you  to  marry  me,"  he  said  slowly  and  rarc- 
lully.  With  a  touch  of  dramatic  instinct,  he 
dipped  his  cigarette  into  the  liquid  before 
him.  The  sigh  of  extinguished  fire  did  not, 
however,  attract  Krminia's  glance. 

Lapwing's  eyes  followed  the  direction  in 
which  her  own  .seemed  to  lie  looking  down  a 
lo!ig  perspective  of  unreality.  At  the  same 
moment  they  both  caught  sight  of  the  other 
young  man  now  framed  in  the  doorway. 

Thi->  (itlier  vounir  man,  this  Tom  Mowry, 
this  deliverer  of  milk,  stood  looking  for 
them  amid  the  glitter  that  faced  him.  To  be 
sure,  he  did  not  seem  to  be  at  home  or  at 
ea-^e.  Men  of  lesser  >trni^htne'=;s  of  fipiire.  of 
weake  r  under  jaws,  and  t>l  .Mnarlcr  gurincui> 
went  out  past  him;  and  the  very  glance  of 
sur|>rise  that  they  gave  the  thit  knc--  of  h\- 
slioulders  and  the  red  health  beneath  his 
clean-shaven  skin  made  him  seem  a  lonely 
fi-zurt  among  the  common  run  of  such  men 
as  were  in  the  room. 

The  expression  of  his  face  indicated  for  a 
moment  his  embarrassed  unfamiliarity  with 
the  ])hue  and  his  anxiety  Ic^t  he  might  not 
find  the  object  ot  his  search;  but  when  he 
noted  the  character  of  the  crowd  within 
and  -aw  Erminia  in  the  distance,  he  raised 
his  head,  squared  his  shoulders,  and  strode 
eaaly  down,  this  way  and  that,  between  the 
tables.  Persons  who  looked  up  to  meet  the 
contempt  with  which  he  regarded  them 
hitched  their  chairs  a  little  to  let  him  pass. 
Both  men  and  women  seemed  to  notice  the 
breadth  of  liis  ha*  k  and  llie  -trength  of  his 
face  rather  than  his  ill-iitting  cioih(»  and  the 
squeaking  of  his  shoes.  lapwing  and  Er- 
minia watched  him  all  the  way. 

"  I'm  so  glad,"  said  she.  Mr.  Lapwing 
—Mr.  Mowry." 

"Pleased  to  make  your  acquaintance." 
said  the  latter,  with  sharp  observation  of  the 
other's  eyes. 

"  Veiy  c^ad,'*  replied  the  automobile  sales- 
man. "Sit  down,  old  man.  What  shall  I 
order  for  you 

"No,  thanks,  III  not  have  anything.  Fve 
trained  so  much  I've  got  the  habit  '  Mowiy 
flushed  and  looked  down  at  his  hands. 


"Well,"  said  Erminia,  "you  came  to  the 

show?"  She  tilted  her  head  away  from  him. 
"Did  you  like  it/   Did  you  like  me  in  it?" 

"No,"  he  said,  folding  his  arms  and  star- 
ing at  the  table.  ''No,  Minnie,  I'm  not 
much  for  it." 

She  Iduglied  good-naturediy.  i\nn  didn't 
want  me  to  go  on  the  stage,"  she  explained  to 
Lapwing. 

Mowry  turned  ii»\vard  the  other  man,  look- 
ing him  full  in  the  face  as  if  to  inform  him 

that  this  opinion  w  uiM  remain  unchanged  in 
spite  of  any  contrary  views  that  the  auto- 
mobile agent  might  have. 

"Well,"  said  JLapwing  thoughtfully,  "I 
don't  think  I  blame  ynu"  He  adjusted  his 
tie  affectedly.  "1  m  trying  to  get  Minnie  to 
leave  the  stage,"  he  said,  smiling  at  the  giri 
significantly. 

Mowry  glanced  quickly  from  one  to  the 
other  of  hiscompanions.  Erminia  was  playing 
with  the  beads  that  hung  from  her  neck.  Her 
old  friend  caught  h\<  breath.   He  understcR)d. 

"  I  wonder  why  we  feel  uncomfortable 
when  a  girl" — Lapwing  noddid  toward  Min- 
nie as  if  it  were  to  her  aleitu-  that  he  referred 
— "  when  a  girl  is  in  tlie  profession.  Why  is 
It,  old  man?" 

The  deliverer  of  milk  smiled  slightly  but 
did  not  rc[ily. 

"Perhaps  it's  just  a  feeling."  suggc.-^lcd 
Krminia.  "Just  as  I  had  a  feeling  against 
Tom  fighting  at  athlefir  rluh-." 

"No,"  said  Lapwing  with  assurance. 
"  You're  not  wise  to  it.  The  real  reason  is 
the  danrjcr  to  the  tjir!.  The  life's  full  of 
temptations,  Minnie — yau  know  it  is.  And 
you're  too  good  foe  it.  It  makes  me  fright- 
ened every  time  I  think  of  you  going  through 
all  you'd  have  to  go  thrfutgh  with — with  your 
good  hxiks.  Tliere'.s  a  danger.  Isn't  tluit 
so,  old  man  ?"  he  finished  patronizingly. 

"No,"  said  Mowry  laconically.  "It  ain't 
so!    I  ain't  scared  about  Minnie." 

The  girt  raised  her  head  quickly.  "Oh, 
neither  am  I,"  Lapwing  hastened  to  say. 

Erminia  turned  her  glass  around  and 
around  during  a  moment's  silence.  She 
looked  behind  her  at  the  woman  in  black. 
"Why  are  men  so  interested  in  whether  a 
girl  is  good  or  not  ?"  she  said  finally,  with  a 
Uttle  hesitation.  **Gii1s  don't  ask  about 
men,  do  they^"  It  was  evident  that  her  per- 
plexity was  new  to  her;  she  spoke  with  the 
innocent  wonder  of  one  who  has  not  philoso* 
phized  much. 

Lapwing  laughed  delightedly.    "  Oh,  that 
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is  gireat!"  he  said.  "People  have  discussed 
that  question  till  there's  nothing  left  of  it. 

The  answer  to  it.  little  girl,  is  that  thinp- 
arcn'l  arranged  that  way.  Girls  don't  ask 
whether  a  man  is  good  or  not — ^that  was  the 
ex|)rcs>inn  ymi  used — because  they  afC  sure 
they'd  net  Tio'  for  an  answer." 

Krminia  stared  him.  like  a  child  sur- 
prised hy  the  knowledge  that  it  is  nut  pos- 
sible to  u,i!k  nil  ihr  water 

"A  man  who  hasn't  had  e.xperience  that 
way,"  Lapwing  went  on  earnestly,  "isn*t 
much  of  a  man.  It's  probably  because  he 
was  scared." 

The  pirl  leaned  forw'ard,  intensely  inter 
ested  in  what  he  was  >ayinu. 

.\nd  I'm  n"t  ~-<)rrv,"  said  l-apwijit;  "  I'm 
not  aorry  lt)r  anytliinj;.  I'm  no  hypo(  rile. 
I  remember  I  once  made  up  my  mind  to  al- 
ways keep  straight,  but  I  didn't,  and  I'm  not 
sorry." 

"Why?"  asked  Erminia. 

"Well,  it's  the  kind  of  thing  that  makes  a 
man  more  broad  and  human.  He  i^et-  to 
know  human  nature  lietler.  A  nuin  has 
more — well,  -ay  sympathy  In^tead  of  liv- 
ing ju>t  one  life,  hi-  Icni-  a  wlnJc  "  I.a])- 
wing  exhaled  a  moving  pyramid  oi  smoke 
toward  the  high  ceiling.  "Oh,  sure,"  he 
went  iHi  '  He  knows  the  world  better — 
better  ihaii  he  could  learn  it  in  any  other  way. 
Then,  when  he  wants  to  settle  down — ^why,  all 
right.  But  he's  got  to  go  through  the  game, 
and  he'>  better  (or  it  W'hn  Hkes  a  man  whn 
is  afraid,  or  a  man  whr»  is  -  well,  goody 
goody?" 

I->minta  rested  her  i  hiii  on  Iit-r  kmirklc- 
and  nodded,  thoughtfully.  I  he  automobile- 
salesman  smiled.  Mowry  shifted  his  feet 
beneath  the  table. 

"That's  the  way  of  it,"  said  Lapwing.  "  I 
supjwse  that's  it.  That's  the  answer,  isn't 
it,  old  man  ?" 

Mowry  did  not  aii'^wcr. 

"  I  say,  that's  ihe  answer,  isn't  it?" 

The  other  young  man  raised  his  head,  red- 
dened a  little,  and  felt  in  the  j>fH  kets  of  his 
waistcoat.  He  looked  toward  the  medita- 
ting Erminia,  cleared  his  throat,  and  said,  al- 
most inaudibly,  "  I — I  don't  know." 

The  other  two  tiirned  rjnii  klv  in  their 
chairs.  "  Eh?  How's  that,  old  man.'"  said 
Lapwing  genially.   "  The  experience  " 

"Well,"  iiUrrrui.tr.!  Mr,wry,  'Mt's  this 
way:  1  never  had  an  experience." 

Lapwing  rubbed  his  nose  nervously.  Er- 
minia, without  moving  a  muscle,  studied  the 


silent  y»>ung  man  at  her  side.  Suddeidy  she 
reached  forward  and  caught  his  sleeve  in  her 

trembling  fingers.  "  Tom,"  she  tried,  "  Tom 
Mowry,  look  ul  me!  "  He  raised  hi.s  head. 
"Tom,  tell  me — tell  me  why  you've  always 
kept  straight!    Tell  me  your  reason  I"' 

Lapwing  thru>t  his  hands  into  his  trousers 
pockets,  leaned  back  from  the  table,  and 
watched  the  other  man's  face. 

"Wet!."  -.lid  \fitury,  with  a  little  embar- 
ra>scd  .-«milc,"  I  made  up  my  mind  1  wouldn't. 
Why,  it*s  all  right,  Minnie.  Don't  y<*u  bother 
about  me.  I  ju-t  had  an  idea— I've  alwajrs 
had  an  idea.    1  $tuck  to  it,  that  .<>  all." 

Erminia  folded  her  slim  fingers  on  the 
marble,  ins|>ec  ting  them  as  if  she  had  newly 
discovered  that  they  were  her-.  She  (lid  not 
speak.  Lapwing  i<M)k  up  hi>  gla>.-,  shook 
the  ice  around  in  it,  and  drained  the  con- 
tents. Onte  more  Tom  Mowry  surveyed 
the  room,  with  a  peculiar  .snobbery  .showing 
on  his  face — a  snobbery  all  the  more  con- 
spicuous because  it  ap|X'ared  u|K»n  features 
that  in  many  ways  lacked  refinement.  A 
man  >everal  tables  away  from  I  hem  was 
-taring  at  Erminia'-.  Iieautiful  proiile.  and 
.Mnwrv,  rr cniinL;  his  took,  Mpfiufl  and  -hut 
his  lluck  nngers.  The  motii»n  extended  all 
the  way  to  his  shoulders,  suggestive  of 
muscles  trairu-.I  lo  -trike  deftly  and  hani. 

Finally  l>minia  rai.Mxl  her  head.  The 
music  came  plaintively  acn»ss  the  other 
noises,  no  longer,  however,  -eeming  one 
voice  among  the  other-,  but  ratlur  a  whis- 
|>ering  from  afar.  ,Vt  a  di.^lance  Inim  her,  in 
a  smoke-obscured  comer,  a  waiter  covered  a 
yawn  with  his  hand;  behind  her  ihr  Aoirian 
in  black  had  allowed  the  corners  oi  her 
mouth  to  fall  in  pitiable  lines  of  hopeless 
wearine— .  and  only  drew  them  bai  k  into  a 
-mile  and  furnished  a  -trident  little  laugh 
when  her  i  ompanion  demanded  it  l)y  a 
glance.  She  wore  l)eautiful  ring-,  among 
them  a  plain  gold  band— a  wedding  ring. 
Krminia  had  no  rings,  the  girls  at  the  the- 
atre had  made  so  much  fun  of  the  cheap 
little  turc},uoi>e  that  her  mother,  the  jani- 
tress,  had  given  her,  thai  she  had  laid  it 
aside.  Lapwing  had  offered  her  a  ring  once. 
He  had  been  kind  to  all  the  girl-.  She 
looked  aero—  at  liini.  lie  wa-  shaking  the 
ice  again,  around  and  uniuad  ihe  bottom  of 
the  glass.  A  second  time  -he  turned,  feeling 
that  -oirieMne  w.i-  iza/'in^  at  her.  It  \va-  die 
woman  in  black,  pausing  on  her  way  [<»  the 
door,  staring  straight  at  Erminia  with  a 
strange  sadness  in  her  dull  blue  eyes.  A 
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man's  voice,  rising  from  somewtiere,  said 
very  disdncUy:  ^'Muibg  stocks  won't  do. 
Not  fw  me!   Now  if  you  want  to  make  " 

Enninia  turned  quickly  toward  Mowrj'. 
"1  must  go,"  she  said,  breathing  quickly. 
**I  must  say  good  night  to  you.  Jack."  She 
addressed  the  astonished  Lapwing'. 

"  Wait,  Minnie/'  be  saidi  *'  I'll  take  you. 
1*11  get  a  hansom." 

"No,  no,"  she  exckumcd  hastily.  "I'm 
going  to  walk  to-night.  Tom  will  take  me 
home."    Surprise  leaped  into  Mowry's  eyes. 

The  automobile  salesman  uttered  a  soft 
exrhimation,  stood  up  while  the  others  pre- 

gared  to  go,  and  as  Erminia  and  the  de- 
verer  of  milk  walked  toward  the  door  he 
sat  down  slowly,  beckoned  a  waiter,  and 
pointed  to  his  glass.    "  Repeat  it,"  he  said. 

The  voids  earned  across  a  lull  in  the  noise 
of  the  room.  Suspicion  Oashcd  into  the  mind 
of  Mowr>'.    He  bent  forward  as  he  walked. 

"Did  that  fellow  in^suU  you?"  he  asked 
her.  "  Was  that  why  you  shook  him  ?  Be- 
cause, if  it  was,  I'll  come  back  here  and 
knock  his  block  off!" 

**  No,"  said  Enninia.  At  the  door  she  inhal- 
ed a  long  breath  of  the  cold  night  air.   "  No." 

Mo%vry  looked  incredulou.s.  "Tell  the 
truth,  Mituiic,"  said  he.  "You  didn't  leave 
him  for  nothing.  Vou  two  were  engaged. 
I'm  not  a  fool.  Did  he  in-ult  you?"  He 
Stopped  and  looked  down  at  her. 

No,"  said  she.  They  walked  aooaa  the 


lighted  thoroughfare  into  the  deserted  cross 
street  beyond;  their  footsteps  resounded  past 

the  corrugated  iron  that  closed  the  delivery 
doors  of  stores  that  fared  on  Broadway.  A 
ra'y  from  an  arc-lamp  far  down  the  shadowy 
pcrspccti\e  revealed  the  g^eam  of  tears  on 
the  girl's  cheek. 

Again  Mowry  stopped.  "Sec  here,  Min- 
nie," he  said,  can't  stand  for  this.  I 
know  I'm  out  of  it,  and  I've  had  to  give  you 
up  and  keep  my  mouth  shut.  But  I  arn't 
goin'  to  let  any  other  man  make  you  un- 
happy.   Give  us  the  truth." 

Erminia  gasped.  "You  still  care!"  she 
cried.    "  You've  cared  ail  along?" 

He  nodded.'  Don't  you  mind  me;  I 
li  'n  f  mean  to  say  it,"  he  bagged.  "Just 
tell  me  the  truth." 

"Wait,"  she  esdumed,  catching  at  the 
edge  of  his  coat.  "  Was  that  true  about  that 
idea— about  always  keeping  straight?  You 
never  tuld  me  before.  And  about  sticking 
to  it?" 

"Sure,"  be  answered  a  bit  shee|>ishly. 

She  turned  to  look  back  at  the  glow  of 
Broadway.  One  orange-colored  light  seemed 
to  choke  angrily  as  if  in  a  fury  because  of 
her  exit  from  its  radiance.  But  she  did  not 
seem  to  mind  its  impotent  frenzy.  She  drew 
her  companion  over  into  the  shadows. 

"  Kiss  me,  Tom  Mowry!"  she  c  ried.  "  Do 
you  hear?  I  want  to  bt  your  wife.  Love 
me  always,  Tom  Mowiyl  Kiss  me." 


The  Brides  of  May  and  September 

By  SARAH  N.  CLEGHORN 

1SAW  my  sisters  meeting  along  the  shady  way 
That  led  between  the  houses  and  the  sea; 
The  bride  of  late  September,  the  bride  of  early  May, 
They  met  before  the  church  of  doverdea. 

The  springtime  bride  was  han^iig  on  her  young  stalwart's  arm. 
Pink  as  the  rosy  bonnet  that  she  wore>~ 

The  autumn  bride  tnidgcd  slowly  ilie  lonj:  rnile  from  the  larm. 
Her  nine  stepchildren  waliung  on  before. 

And  oh,  the  Stile  lame  one  had  all  her  hair  in  cuds, 
And  spruce  were  all  the  newly  mothered  band: 

A  feather  in  each  boy  s  hat,  a  ilower  in  eacli  girl'^ 
And  each  child  had  a  comfit  in  its  faandl 
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A  SCOURGE  OF  GOODNESS 

By  Uizabeth  Hyer  Ndf 

I ONLY  hope  thnt  my  dress  will  hang 
as  well  as  yours."     Rosalie  gazed 
adiniringty  at  Janef  s  new  suit  as 
they  crossed  the  platform  to  the  train. 

"And  I  only  hope  that  Aunt  Thtrza 
won't  come  while  you're  m;iking  it,"  re- 
joined Janet  feelingly  as  she  mounted  the 
steps.  She  leaned  out  of  the  window  to 
add,  "Be  sure  to  feed  the  chickensl'* 

Tlie  sun  was  just  reddening  th&  knob 
of  Sugar  Loaf  as  Rosalie  sped  l>ack  under 
the  arched  maples  to  the  low  brown  house 
where  she  was  to  live  alone  for  a  day  and 
a  lught.  She  was  in  such  eager  haste  to 
begin  her  new  dress  that,  for  just  this  once, 
she  slighted  Iilt  inorning  work,  good  little 
housekeeper  though  she  was.  She  set  the 
tiny  pan  of  lireakfast  scrap?  on  the  porch 
bench  instead  of  carrying  it  out  to  the  pit 
under  the  apple-tree,  and  threw  the  dish'- 
water  out  wlu  n  it  should  have  been  poiu^ 
around  the  grape-vine.  Then  she  took 
down  a  roll  of  delicate  blue  silk  and  spread 
it  tare>^singly  on  the  dining-table  where  a 
I.u  V  -hadow  pattern  from  the  honeysuckles 
trembled  over  it.  With  a  thrill  of  pure  de- 
light she  slid  the  scissors  into  it,  thinking 
of  t!ic  'vedding  for  which  it  must  be  finished 
— and  a  wild-rose  pink  flew  over  her 
face  at  thought  of  a  certahi  guest  who 
would  be  there. 

She  was  making  fine  progress  when  pre- 
scient draid  made  her  look  across  the 
porch  to  the  streetj  the  scissors  dropped 


with  a  crash  and  she  caught  up  the 
silken  breadths  and  the  tissue-paper  pat- 
terns, crashing  them  nithiessty  as  (he  gate 
latch  clicked.  There  was  not  time  to  hide 
them,  and  with  a  sudden  impulse  she 
'locked  the  kitchen  door  and  the  one  win* 
dow  that  was  open,  and  stood  guiltily 
waiting,  her  heart  pounding  so  hard  that 

I she  could  scarcely  iiear  tlie  heavy  tread 
on  the  veranda  or  the  burr-r  of  the  little 
hell. 

Rosalie  held  her  breath.   Again  the  bell 
rang  and  again  the  btch  was  triedt  (he 

door  pounded  and  shaken.    She  must 
surrender  now  or  never;  she  wavered  for- 
ward with  trembling  knees,  but  as  she  was 
turning  the  ke\  t     besieger  clumped  off 
and  Rosalie  dropped  upon  the  sofa  in 
joyful  relief.   Too  soon,  alas!  for  the 
windows  and  doors  were  tried  and  shaken 
all  around  the  house.    Rosalie  cowered 
into  the  stairway  with  a  feehng  that  the 
walls  were  f^ass.    Then  Aunt  Thirza's 
nasal  voice  boomed  in  her  ear:  *'No,  they 
don't  'pear  to  be,  Mis'  Lincoln.    I  'lowed 
I'd  best  come  up  and  stay  with  Rosie 
while  Janet  was  gone.  Rosie  didn't  go, 
.too,  did  she?" 
f      "No,  but  maybe  she  went  over  to 
L  Jordans'  last  night  to  hdp  with  the  weddin' 
C   doin's.    Tier  an'  Mary  Hannah  is  great 
n  chums.   I  ain't  seen  her  this  mornin'," 
7   re[)Ued  the  motherly  voice  of  their  neigh- 
I  \ior. 

S  "No,  they  both  ct  breakfast  hyer,  all 
L  right.  Here's  Icavin's  that  shows  it— 
r  the  idea  o'  iMvin*  *ein  here  I  And  setttn' 
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on  the  bench.  Dish-water's  be'n  throwed  on 
to  the  grass,  too!  Ever  hear  of  such  a  slat- 
ternly trick  in  yore  life?  Girls  that  I  raised! 
You'd  'a'  seen  her  if  she'd  gone  this  morning 
when  Janet  did.  Look  a-herei  Sweepin's 
off  tihe  carpet  chucked  under  the  hoUyhocksl 
Which  one's  got  a  new  blue  mohair  suit? 
Here's  a  scrap  of  buckram — I  know  it's  got 
a  coat.  I  heerd  'bont  Rosie  takin'  lessons  in 
fine  sewin',an'noiw  I  reckon  they'll  becrazier'n 
ever  'bout  finery.  I  never  seen  their  beat. 
One  of  their  layin'  hens  is  gone,  lluve  they 
had  comp'ny  ?" 

"No,  they  give  her  to  Miss  Bender  when 
the  ole  man  was  sick." 

"Now,  did  you  ever  hear  the  like  of  that! 
Them  girls'U  die  in  the  {x)rehouse  yit."  The 
next  words  came  from  the  pit  under  the  apple- 
tree:  *'I  see  they've  broke  one  of  their  blue 
teacups  an*  a  lamp  chim))ly;  be'n  cannin" 
cherries,  too,  and  broke  two  glass  jars;  I  bet 
they  put  em  in  too  hot."  . 

"They're  awful  sweet  gvls,  Mis'  Cap> 
stack.  The  only  thing  against  them  is  their 
chickens.  They  do  a  lot  of  damage  to  the 
neighboKs." 

'"Well,  I'd  like  to  know  whar  that  Rosie 
h.  I'll  go  over  an'  set  a  while  with  Amanda 
Jane  Pollock  an'  maybe  she'll  come  buck,*' 
and  the  heavy  tread  grew  fainter.  Amanda 
Jane  was  purveyor  of  the  choicoi  gossip  in 
Amitydale,  and  RosaUe  hciird  with  despair 
the  crunch  of  the  green  n>cking-chair  on  her 
porch  as  Aunt  Tliirza  dropped  solidly  into 
it.  The  mail  had  just  come  in,  and  the  dozen 
people  who  straggled  down  the  shady  street 
with  an  occasioiuil  ]K)stal  card  or  a  weekly 
paper  in  their  hands  were  all  infornu-d  of 
Rosalie's  disappearance.  As  no  one  had  seen 
her  leave,  the  matter  assumed  importance. 

A  search  party  was  even  hinted  at,  and  some 
one  remarked  that  the  river  was  high  and 
would  be  hard  to  drag.  The  girl  huddled 
forlornly  on  the  stairs  heard  it  all,  for  the 
two  houses  stood  clo-ic  together,  and  the 
stairway  was  on  the  side  nearest  Pollocks'. 
Rosalie  began  to  cry.  Why,  oh,  why  hadnH 
she  faced  Aunt  Thirza? 

Meanwhile  the  tmpopular  Mrs.  Capstack 
rose  to  distinction  as  principal  in  the  sensa- 
tion. "Ya<,  that  pore  (hile  may  be  layin' 
dead  this  minute,"  she  announced  gloomily. 
It  had  been  a  long  time  ^nce  the  last  tragedy 
in  Amitydale.  "  Nobody  knows  my  ledin's, 
fur  I've  be'n  a  mother  in  them  girls  ever  sence 
their  father  died — only  my  husband's  nephew 
ae  was— and  a  pore,  weakly  piece  at  that. 


I  done  it  fur  love,  as  you  might  say,  ftir  the 
little  I  charged  was  no  pay  fur  all  I  done 
fur  them  ratde-headed  gurls.  I  took  chaise 
of  their  bit  of  property,  too." 

"Don't  you  feel's  if  we  ought  to  break  in 
the  door,  Thirsa,  or  a  window?"  asked 
Amanda  Jane  dramatically. 

"Why,  no,  they  ain't  no  call  to  damage 
property  like  that  till  we  know  she  ain't  run 
off  with  nobody,"  replied  the  bereaved. 

"Now.  who'd  Rf»sie  run  off  with?"  de- 
manded Mrs.  Lincoln,  the  peacemaker. 

"That  I  can't  say,  fur  my  son  Jcthro's 
be'n  waitin'  on  her  a  ronsi<l'able  spell,  though 
some  might  think  that  ole  house  ain't  much 
of  a  match  fur  the  best  farm  m  Shenango 
Valley — but  that  girl's  flighty  enough  to  run 
off  with  a  dancin'  Mdler  ef  she  took  a  iaocy 
to  him." 

I  tdl  you  that  Rosalie  Willard  ain't  eloped 
with  no  one,"  declared  Mrs.  Lincoha  vali^ 

antly. 

"No,  she  thinks  too  much  of  Rob  Rijdey 

for  that,"  added  a  girl's  voice. 

"I  heard  that  her  and  Rob  Ripley  was 
engaged  'fore  he  went  away,"  said  a  new 
voice. 

"Np,  they  wasn't  Just  engaged — "  It  was 
the  staccato  of  Celcslia  Junes  this  lime. 
"Rob  was  dead  in  love  with  her — Mary  Brown 
was  sewin'  for  Mis'  Ripley,  an'  she  told  me 
all  about  it.  You  know  Mis'  Ripley  is  up- 
pish about  havin'  the  finest  place  in  town, 
an'  the  Willard  girl>'  Ii\  c  sloi  k  is  the  torment 
of  her  Ufc.  Well,  the  chickens  got  loose  and 
ruined  her  flowers  the  day  before  her  big 
party  and  she  went  over  an'  said  things  to 
Rosalie  that  made  her  cry  an'  stay  at  home 
from  the  party.  It  broke  Rob  all  up;  he 
thought  there  was  somelxidy  else  an'  he  went 
away  right  afterward,  so  he  don't  know  to 
this  day  what  she  turned  him  down  fur." 

"Was  that  what  broke  it  off ?"  cried  many 
voices,  thrilling  with  interest,  while  Rosalie 
hid  a  scarlet  young  face  in  warm  arms  on  the 
stairs,  and  choked  back  sobs  of  moriilkaiiun. 

"  Maylje  she's— took  .sftmcthing  on  account 
of  it,"  suggested  .Amanda  Jane,  scenting  a 
rare  treat.  "I  think  we  ought  to  get  into 
that  house.  She  might  have  left  a  note— or 
something." 

"Grandma  B<»ggs's  side-door  key  unlocks 
their  kitchen  door,"  cried  Celestta.  There 
was  a  sound  of  sUimpeding  feet.  Rosalie 
sprang  up  and  r;in  to  her  bedroom  window, 
hidden  by  ilie  bmiithes  of  the  great  rock 
maple.  Yes,  she  could  easily  step  out  on  the 
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big  linifi  uTul  climb  to  ihc  lop 
— but  she  might  have  to  stay 
there  infiffmilely  if  she  did! 
She  lookixl  through  the  ieavcs 
at  the  people  bebw.  The 
wholes  town  appeared  to  be 
tbcrc. 

They  were  coming  with  the 
key — she  would  l>c  di^vered 

— nnd  her  he;irt  tUittcrcd  so 
wildly  th:it  she  lay  dovva  uu  her 
bed,  white  and  weak  enough 
to  have  fumisht^l  an  cm  use  for 
her  disappeiifan(  c.  J  he  (»!d 
printsonthewalls  ji<^^ed  m:i(ily 
before  ht-r  oyos  ,is  -^ht-  hrard 
the  rattle  of  tht-  key  in  the  loc  k. 
Now  they  would  cumc  ttrcun- 
ing  up  with  Aunt  Thurza  at 
tlie  he.ul  —hut  what  was  Mr. 
Jackson  saying?  A  key  inside 
in  the  lock  and  ke  c&MnH  get  that  one  in  t 

"Oh-h!"  groaned  the  crowd,  and  Rosalie 
lifted  her  head.  The  people  strayed  gravely 
out  on  the  boardwalk,  talking,  and  studying 
the  clapboards  of  the  house. 

"Anyhow,  the  doors  wouldn't  l>e  locked 
if  anyihing'd  happened  to  lur  in  the  house," 
some  one  concluded.  '*  Like  ns  not  she's  got 
away  without  any  o'  the  neighl)or>  M-i-iu'  lier 
go."  Unlikely  chance  in  Amitydalcl  but  the 
optinustic  suggestion  stayed  the  rising  ex- 
citement. 

"  Well,"  Aunt  Thirza  admitted  grudgingly, 
**I  s'posc  we'd  better  wait  a  while  longer  be- 
fore we  do  anything." 

The  crowd  drifted  away.  Presently  the 
green  rocking-chair  begun  to  creak  again,  and 
Rosalie  knew  that  a  great,  shapeless  sock 
was  being  knitted  for  Jethro's  great,  shape- 
less foot,  as  Aunt  Thirza  swayed  back  and 
forth. 

She  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  at  the  re>!>itc  and 
her  younf^  spirit-  rcliounded  joyously.  She 
could  go  on  with  her  work  while  the  lock 
held — and  the  longest  day  must  end  at  last! 
She  must  fmi^h  the  dress  for  M  iry  Il.innah's 
wedding — but  not  because  Kob  Kiplcy  was 
to  be  best  man!  Her  face  grew  hot  at  the 
thought.  She  would  show  peojde  how  much 


she  didn't  aire  for  Rob  Ripley. 
If  he  coidd  stay  away  a  whole 

year — he  just  mi^ht  stay  for- 
ever I  Who  uured?  In  that 
moment  quite  a  new  person 
took  the  iilac  eof  the  cowering 
lillle  prisoner,  a  Rosalie  with 
a  firm  chin  and  a  moiute 
sparkle  in  iier  eyes.  Shesltde 
down  to  the  dining-room, 
opened  ibe  vviudow  under  the 
honeysuckles,  and  smoothed 
out  the  <  rushed  patterns,  whilo 
the  scented  breath  of  the 
summer  day  swept  over  hec 
W  holesome  a cttN'itysorestored 
her  'i   .    :'  '   »i  ke  with 

silent  iaugulci  a:^  biie  heard 
WITH  A  THRILL  >n  I'Li'K  uf  i.i'.iiT  Auut  ThuTza  teUiog  over  and 
SUE  suD  iu£  sciasoas  ikto  it.  .o.-er  to  new  hearers  the  ston,- 

of  her  great  goodness  to  the 
orphans.  At  noon  she  was  fiercely  hungry-, 
but  she  dared  not  make  a  fire,  so  she  lum  hed 
on  bread  and  butter  and  gooseberry  jam. 
In  the  evening  she  folded  away  skirt  and 
bodice  of  her  gown  ready  fitted  for  the  sewing- 
maehine,  whenever  she  should  dare  to  run 
it,  ale  cookies  and  ai)j)lc  sauce  for  her  supper, 
and  went  up  to  her  room,  lonely  and  hungry, 
while  the  neighbors  feathered  on  the  sidewalk 
speculating  about  her  in  melancholy  tones, 
and  exchanging  roniniscenccs  as  of  the  dead. 

"I  mind  the  time  she  got  a  volentime," 
mused  the  postmaster.  "  First  volentime  day 
after  I  pot  the  office — and  wasn't  she  tickled!" 

"Shi  V  is  the  nicest  child  in  my  Sunday- 
school  class,"  mourned  Jemima  Scroggs. 
"I  can  see  her  now  in  her  little  brown 

hood  " 

"1  allu-  m:ule  \  ni  my-clf,  Jemima,"  put 
in  Aunt  Thirza.  "  Store  hats  is  bad  fur  chil- 
lem's  ears." 

Some  one  had  inquired  for  Rosalie  at  the 
Jordan-'  and  found  nn  trace  of  her.  Again 
there  was  talk  ot  search  parties,  but  Amity- 
dale  with  no  clue  whatever  felt  helpless.  It 
wn^  derided  to  wait  for  Janet's  retum  in  the 
mornmg.    After  that — the  rivcrl 

Up  in  the  flecked  moonlight  Rosalie  Jis> 
tened.  A  new  note  struck  her  with  alarm. 
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"You'll  not  think  of  goin'  home,  Thirza,  till 
— till  we  know  sometlung." 

And  the  answer:  "No,  I  feel  to  stay,  in  my 
state  of  mind,  till  it's  all  over.  I  know  Janet 
wouldn't  want  noljody  to  be  with  her  but  me, 
if  it's  the  worst." 

Rusalie  shivered  in  the  warm  darkness  and 
pinched  hcnielf  to  make  sure  she  was  alive. 
She  crept  to  bed  in  the  daric,  plotting  to  es- 
cape in  the  early  morning  before  sunrise, 
but  before  her  plan  was  finished  she  heard 
Mr.  Lincoln's  hatchet  and  fotind  that  the 
night  had  passed  in  one  innocent  nap  and 
that  another  June  day  had  dawned.  Aunt 
Thirz;i"s  slrident  tones  were  already  agrind 
over  on  the  porch.  She  must  meet  Janet, 
so  she  dressed  quickly,  shpped  unseen  from 
the  kitchen  door,  down  through  the  grape- 
arbor  and  tinder  the  currant  bushes  to  the 
hedlge  between  her  garden  and  the  Ripleys' 
handaome  grounds.  There  was  the  hole 
through  which  the  cow  had  so  often  broken; 
it  had  grown  up  a  good  deal,  but  she  could 

squeeze 
through  and 
run  across 
to  the  sta- 
tion. 

She  threw 
her  hat  over 
and  flatten- 
ed herself 
upon  the 
ground,  un- 
suspicious 
off  the 
treachery  of 
the  osage 
orange.  But 
no  sooner 
had  she  put 
her  head  in 
than  wiry 
stems  with 
unspeak- 
able thorns 
w  o  u  n  d 
round  her, 

buried  their  teeth  in  her  fair  flesh,  and  wove 
her  shining  hair  into  an  inextricable  tangle. 
When  she  tried  to  retreat  they  tightened  ujxm 
her  and  held  her  fast.  Some  one  coming 
down  from  the  Ripley  house  saw  her  frantic 
struggles.  He  gave  a  whistle  and  plunged 
down  the  path:  "Hello,  there,  if  you're  after 
another  lawn  hose,  you're  caught,"  he  cried 
to  the  forlorn  little  heap  in  the  cniel  trap. 


A  KSY  INSIDB  IN  TBB  LOCK  AND  HS  COUION^  OET  IBAT  ONE  Wl 


"You  needn't  try —   Why,  who — in — ?  1 
your  " 

"No,  it  isn't— mel"  wailed  the  victim. 
"  Go  away  and  let  me  get  out." 

"  Let  me  help  you.  W  hy,  Ros — Miss  Wil- 
lard,  how  did  you  ever  ?" 

"I've  got  to  meet  Janet  at  the  six-ten  train 
and  my  hair's  caught." 

riiould  think  sot"  He  gave  an  awk- 
ward little  pull  at  an  entangled  twig  which 
brought  out  a  silky  mesh.  Rosalie  winced. 
*'  Say,  I  dont  want  to  make  you  bald-headed. 
Let  me  call  mother,"  he  begged. 

"No,  no,  nol  Cut  it  oli,  ii  you  can't  get 
it  loose." 

"That  lovely  hair?  Never!  I  can  cut 
off  the  branches  and  let  you  out  that  way," 
which  he  did,  and  she  crept  through  and  sat 
on  the  grass  under  her  green  thatch,  such  a 
forlorn  Daphne  that  Rob  gave  a  shout  of 
kiughter. 

"You  mean,  hateful  thing!"  cried  Rosalie 
with  tears.  Rob  looked  properly  contrite. 

"I'm  a 
perfect 
brute— but 
— oh !— you 
look — so — 
■solemn,  I — 
can't  help — 
it!  Oh!" he 
choked. 
Then  Rosa- 
lie laughed 
and  he  be- 
gan to  cut 
out  the 
thorns  from 
her  hair. 
"  Did  you 
think  this 
was  a  short 
cut  to  the 
station?'* 
he  asked. 

"No,  I 
was  afraid 
of  Aunt 

Thirza.  She's  over  on  Amanda  Jane's  jxjrch ; 
and  if  I  don  i  et  Janet  at  the  station,  they'll 
tell  her  I'm  ih  ad." 

"Ah-h?"  Rub  scowled  in  bewilderment. 
"  I  don't  seem  to  get  the'hang  of  the  Ntuation. 
I  thought  Mrs.  Capstack  was  some  reUition 
of  yours." 

"She  is  and  she's  been  gpod  to  us — so  we 
hate  her.  I  locked  the  door  when  sht  came 
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yesterday,  and  she  thinks  I'm  drowned  and  laughing.   "Look  here,  Rosalie,  I've  come 

she's  waiting  to  help  Janet  with  the  funeral,  back  to  tell  you  somelhhig — ooiildn't  stand 

Didn't  you  hear  about  it?"  it  any  long  " 

"No,  I  only  got  home  last  night  on  the  "There's  the  train!    Give  me  my  hat, 

ten-thirty.   What  are  tbe  worst  goodnesses  quick  1" 

she  has  done  to  you?"  Three  passengers  arrived— hut  no  Janet. 

"Oh,  she  was  a  mother  to  us — and  we'd  "She's  missed  the  train/'  wailed  Rosalie, 

rather  be  orphans.    She  made  us  wear  mud-  "What  shall  I  do?" 


colored  drcss(\s  to  Sunday-school — and  hor- 
rible quilted  hoods!  And  now  since  we're  of 
age  and  live  in  our  own  house  she's  worse 
yet.  She  thinks  it's  extravagant  for  us  to 
jKiy  fifteen  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs  and  buy  a 

gint  of  milk  a  day,  so  she  gave  us  a  dozen 
ens  and  a  cow.  We 
had  to  spend  all  our 
money  last  year  to  build 
a  barn  and  buy  hay  and 
corn  and  rent  a  p  i  tare 
and  hire  a  man  to  drive 
the  cow  and  milk  her. 
She^s  eaten  up  nearly  all 
the  gardens  in  town  and 
we  have  oceans  of  milk 
— ^we  can't  sell  a  drop 
here  in  the  country.  And 
she  won't  get  lost!" 

"It's  simply  harrow- 
ing!" 

"  Well,  you  needn't 
laugh.  We're  ashamed 
to  look  people  in  the 
face.  Ourchickcns  have 
ruined  everything  in 
town  that  the  cow  left — 
our  own  strawberry  bed 
and  grape-vines,  too,  and 
it  will  take  all  our  money 
next  year  to  buOd  pa- 
lings and  a  hen -house. 
Other  people's  chickens 
get  stolen,  but  ours  never 
do,  and  we  can't  kill  them.  And  wc  almost 
know  that  she's  got  a  pig  foT  my  birthday." 

"Heartrending!" 

"I'd  just  like  somebody  to  be  good  to  you 
once.  You'd  have  a  fight  and  take  your  own 
part — and  you're  pulling  every  hair  out  of 
my  head." 

"You  patient  dar— little  thing!  Would 
you  like  a  fight  with  your  aunt?" 

"We'd  just  love  it.  We  have  to  be  meek 
and  grateful  for  hideous  old  things  that  we 
don't  want.  We've  never  dared  to  get  any- 
thing pretty  with  our  own  money  till  now — 
and  we  don't  know  vdiat  she'll  do." 

"Poor  chiki!"  This  time  he  was  not 


WIXY  STEMS  WUH  THORNS  WOVK  HER 
INTO  AS  INEXTRICABLE  TANGLE. 


"  I'll  guard  you  round  to  the  house.  Aunt 
Thirza'll  foigive  yott— and  be  good  some 

more." 
"The  worst  of  all  is  ** 

"Jethro?" 

"Yes."  Rosalie's  voke  shook. 

"Don't  you  care  fbr 

Jcthro?" 
"Rob!" 

Th^  walked  quietly 
down  the  shady,  cool 
street .  A  u  n  t  T  h  i  rza ,  on 
Pollocks'  porch,  was 
planning  her  mourning 
and  did  not  look  up  till 
the  hinges  creaked.  Rob 
held  the  gate  for  her  as 
she  ran  over. 

"Well,  Miss  Rosie.you 
jist  tell  whar  you  was 
yisterday.  You  give  us 
a  good  scare." 

The  girl's  new  cour- 
age  desoted  her.  Even 
Rob  quailed  under  the 
terrible  black  eyes. 

*'  I — I — w  a  s — j  u  s  t 
here." 

"  Don't  you  tell  me  a 
fib,  you  sassy  thing!  1 
was  here  mysdf  ail 
day." 

"You  can't  talk  to 
her  like  that  when  I'm 
around,"  said  Rob  indignantly. 

"I'd  like  to  know  what  right  you  have  to 
speak  up,  )oung  man.  I'd  have  you  to  know 
that  I've  be'n  a  mother  to  that  girl — and  am 
lik(  I\-  to  l>c  her  mother-in-law." 

1  have  the  right  uf  a  gentleman  to  pro- 
tect— but  I  think  I  have  a  better  right  than 
that,"  looking  into  Ros,iIic's  eyes  in  desper- 
ate earnest.  "I  think  I  have — the  best  right 
of  all — haven't  I,  dearest?" 

He  saw  her  lips  form  one  word  and  he 
turned  to  the  |)crsonified  Goodness  confront- 
ing them.  "I  have  the  right  to  take  care  of 
her,  Mrs.  Capstack,  and  I  shall  take  faff 
round  to  my  mother  until  Janet  gets  home.' 
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Aunt  Thirza  recovered  breath  as  he  was 
drawing  her  away.  "  Well,  I  think  she  might 

have  told  me  first  one,  sccin'  what  I've  be'n 
to  her,  but  I'm  sure  i  wish  you  joy.  I've 
got  an  awful  nice  pig  fur  yore  weddia' 
present.'* 

MA'M'SELLE  LUCETTE 

By  Kflthmia  Aldnch  Mffaiton^ 

BEAU-PRE  lies  among  its  ghrdling 
meadows,  a  sweet,  straggling  village, 
which  creeps  timidly  upward  to  the  feet  of 
its  ancient  master  and  protector,  thech&teau  of 
Beaumanoir;  whence  in  the  old  days  the  lords 
of  the  village  denlt  out  tlie  rigors  of  the  law 
and  the  mercies  of  largess.  Many  faces, 
stern  and  gay,  of  fair  hidies  and  of  gallant 
f^cntlemen  look  down  from  the  statclv  walls 
of  the  ancient  rooms;  but  one  face,  the  fairest 
of  them  all,  was  never  picttired  save  in  ^ 
loving  memor)'  of  the  village.  Many  names 
out  of  the  silence  of  forgetfulness  sound  a 
clear  bugle-note  in  praise  uf  higli  and  worthy 
deeds;  but  it  u  the  last  of  the  race  whose  name 
runs  sweetest  on  Beau-j)re  lips,  whose  story 
every  village  child  learns  at  his  mother's  knee 
as  he  learns  of  the  lives  of  kindly  saints,  and 
lisps  with  much  the  s;ime  tender  reverence. 
This  is  the  tale  they  tell:. 

Famine  waxed  sore  that  year  in  Beau-pr6. 
For  week  after  week  of  the  cruel  spring-time 
the  fair  meadows  lay  parched  in  the  burning 
sun.  The  peasants  uronged  the  church  to 
pray  ft)r  rain;  and  still  the  merciless  sky  l>eat 
down  the  hope  of  bread  for  the  long  winter. 
Rain  came  at  last  too  late;  for  it  laid  low  the 
stalks  that  had  feebly  crept  to  life,  and  the 
people's  food  lay  r(»tting  on  the  gnmnd  before 
the  hiirvest.  Hehind  the  rain  stalked  the  sick- 
ness, and  man\  died;  many  also,  turned  beast 
h\  the  certainty  of  the  coming  strtipgle,  re- 
joiced as  the  death-roll  grew,  since  there 
would  be  the  less  to  feed  from  the  scanty  store; 
and  a  few  wished  greatly  for  death,  that  they 
mi^t  not  see  the  vilbge  starve. 

Of  these  was  Ma'm*selle  Luccttc,  last  of 
that  race  of  Beaumanoir  which  for  genera- 
tions had  held  sway  over  the  country  round 
about,  from  a  patent  granted  by  a  king  of 
France  in  the  days  when  French  kings  had 
Canada  to  give.  Years  had  passed  since 
then,  but  the  old  race,  shorn  of  its  power,  still 
retained  the  feudal  feeling  of  responsibility 
for  its  former  vassals;  and  these  in  ttim  stiU 


tnisted  in  their  triad  of  protectors — God,  St. 
Joseph,  and  Monsieur. 

Gcxl  and  St.  Joseph  could  still  help;  but  to 
the  villagers  they  seemed  far  away,  and  only 
Monsieur  could  know  the  urgency  of  their 
need.  Yes,  Monsieur  knew;  but  unlike  God 
and  St.  Joseph  he  could  not  help,  and  the 
knowledge  of  his  impotence  was  turning 
him  into  a  feeble  old  man  before  his  time. 
For  in  these  latter  years  the  lords  of  the 
manor  had  fallen  upon  days  of  poverty  so 
bitter  that  the  ruined  chAteau  had  seen  many 
meals  when  the  share  of  Ma'm'selle  had 
consisted  of  dry  bread,  that  Monsieur  might 
have  i-till  the  tiny  scrap  of  meat.  To  Mon- 
sieur, old  and  stem  and  feeble,  three  thinga 
seemed  heaviest  to  Ix^ar,  and  these  three 
formed  a  torturing  trinity  which  was  truly 
one:  that  he  could  not  help  his  people  in  their 
Sore  need;  that  his  only  child  should  be  more 
helpless  than  himself,  because  she  was  a  girl; 
ana  diat  her  want  of  dowry  should  fix  an 
end  to  the  stately  name  which  was,  after  all, 
the  one  love  of  the  flen  <•  o'd  heart. 

And  yet  he  miglii  have  rejoiced  in  the 
beauty  of  this  last  rose  on  the  old  stem,  since 
beauty  of  itself  alone  attracts  wooers;  but  the 
brides  of  Beaumanoir  never  went  dowerless 
to  their  bridegrooms'  arms;  lovers,  were 
there  any — for  here  the  old  tale  is  silent — 
went  empty  away,  and  the  rose  nodded  alone 
on  its  dying  stem,  a  sweet,  pale  rose  in  the 
famine  year. 

At  h<\ — it  was  near  the  end  of  the  mcjcking 
harvest-time,  and  winter  drew  on  apace — the 
church  again  held  all  the  village;  it  was  not 
cr(»wded  now.  God  had  not  heard  when  they 
asked  for  rain;  God  had  not  stayed  the  sick- 
ness; but  still  they  humbly  prayed~-for  the 
bitterness  of  death  was  near,  and  the  hot 
ravings  were  huslied  liy  weakness — that  the 
chastisement  miglu  ceait:;  that  in  some  way 
beyond  their  simple  thinking  they  might  be 
given  bread,  or  money  to  buy  from  tho>e  less 
sinful,  to  whom  more  mercy  had  been  shown. 

The  De  Profundis  and  the  Miserere  rose, 
wavered,  and  sank  again  amid  the  sobbing  of 
the  people.  The  priest  at  the  altar,  his  tall 
form  emaciated  wiu  fasting  and  sick-tending, 
swayed  from  weakness,  or  it  may  have  been 
from  the  fer\'or  of  his  prayer — a  prayer  un- 
written, born  of  their  sore  distress,  to  which 
the  people  murmured  their  "Amen  ": 

"Send,  Lord,  a  messenger  to  Quebec  I 
cannot  go — my  sick  would  die  uncomforted. 
And  yet  who  else,  O  Lord,  could  plead  for 
Thy  peofde?  For  thcgr  are  hard  of  heart  in 
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Quebec,  and  this  folk  is  proud,  unused  to  beg. 
A  messenger— only  a  meaaengerl   Or  ebe, 

in  Thine  own  way,  com.  So  little  corn  wotild 
feed  them  now,  O  Giver  of  the  Harvest  I" 

And  then,  tn  the  tense  waiting,  die  answer 
came.  Between  the  ranks  of  the  weeping 
people  a  girl's  figure  pas.sed  to  the  altar-steps. 
A  girl's  eyes  looked  upward,  pleading,  into  the 
priest's  exalted  face,  and  Ma'm'sdle  Lucettc 
said  sofflv,  "Father,  I  am  here — send  me!" 

To  the  priest  the  face  was  as  the  face  of  an 
angd;  but  to  tiie  man's  heart  beatmg  beneath 
the  cas.sock  the  lions  in  the  path  loomed  fierce 
and  forbidding.  Ma'm'selle  Lucette  of  the 
House  of  Beaumanoir~«outd  she  trudge  the 
weary  miles,  as  a  peasant  lass  might  go?  And 
even  if  she  won  to  Quebec,  what  could  she,  a 
girl,  and  young,  accomplish,  tliat  would  oiisct 
the  dangers  to  which  die  would  be  exposed? 
And  }Tt — 5he  had  come  in  answer  to  his 
prayer:  would  not  God  watch  over  His  hand- 
maid? The  staring  people  stilled  their  weep* 
in^  as  they  gazed  duml)lv  at  the  messenger. 
With  a  quick  movement,  the  priest  lifted  his 
hands  above  that  radiant  head,  and  blessed 
her  in  the  name  of  God,  who  had  bidden  her 
go.  .'Vnd  Ma'm'selle  Lucette  went  forth  from 
the  church  to  begin  that  mission  of  which  the 
people  of  Bcau-pr^  tell  to  diis  day. 

But  the-c  .  no  shadow  upon  one  face,  nor 
doubt  within  one  heart.  Ala'm'selle  Lucette, 
as  she  made  her  preparations  for  the  long 
journey,  hindered  rather  than  helped  by  the 
priest's  old  servant  who  was  to  l>e  her  guide, 
was  almost  gay  for  thankfulnos  that  she  might 
save  her  people.  For  she  carried  deep  in  her 
heart  a  secret  still  unshared.  To  her,  as  she 
knelt  b^rt-broken  because  she  had  nothing 
to  give  her  starving  children,  a  thought  had 
come,  blinding  in  its  sudden  illumination: 
"Lucette" — she  could  almost  hear  the  viQrd& 
— '*God  asks  of  thee  thy  voice." 

For  Ma'm'selle  had  a  voice  like  no  other 
in  the  village,  and — it  might  well  he — in 
the  world.  To  say  that  it  was  contralto 
was  to  say  little;  but  the  thrill  in  it,  the 
dclicin-i-  break,  beyond  which  it  s*vired  up, 
up,  into  pure  bird-like  ecstasy:  the  velvety 
depths  ci  the  lower  notes,  vibrant  like  the 
taut  strings  of  a  rich  'cello — that  and  more 
made  it  a  voice  all  her  own,  and  God's,  who 
gave  it.  The  villagers  always  crossed  them- 
selves when  they  heard  the  bell-call  of  that 
strangp  voire,  but  this  w.is  the  fir-^t  time  that 
to  the  girl  herself  had  come  a  realization  of  all 
that  tUs  gift  mti^t  mean.  For  Ma'm'sdle 
Lucette  had  no  mind  to  beg  in  Quebec.  She 


was  of  the  blood  of  Bcau-pre,  wliich  is 
proud,  and  of  the  race  of  Beaumanoir,  which 
«?t.in'es  with  shut  lips.  Should  she  lay  bare 
their  bitter  need  to  rich  folk,  who  mi^t  not 
even  give  at  all?  It  was  not  for  the  bst  of 
the  stately  line  of  Beaumanoir  to  whine,  "A 
little  bread,  for  charity ! "  To  earn  was  better 
than  to  beg.  Nay,  it  was  scarcely  earning: 
in  the  old  gay  days  in  France  her  giiming 
ancestors  had  fiaid  their  debts  by  acre  after 
acre  of  the  land  they  loved — ^forced  at  last  to 
build  up  a  fnsh  estate  here  in  the  vir^ 
forest.  When  the  king  was  sore  oppressed, 
the  old  tale  had  it,  the  giittering  plate  of  her 
house  and  the  proud  jeweb  that  were  the  joy 
of  its  women  went  to  buy  men  and  arms  for 
the  service  of  the  king.  She  would  sell  her 
voice  in  leal  service  to  her  people. 

The  way  was  very  long.  1  hree  days  and 
four  nights  they  followed  the  tr;iil,  resting 
often,  for  one  was  old  and  one  was  frail,  and 
both  were  faint  from  hunger,  so  little  coidd  be 
spare<i  for  their  provisioning.  But  on  the 
fourth  day  they  saw  the  spires  of  Quebec,  and 
stood  at  last  in  a  square,  fearfully  crowded  to 
ttieir  unaccustomed  country  eyes. 

And  then,  amid  the  starins:  throng  of  curi- 
oiLs  city  folk,  witli  the  blood  ul  her  knightly 
^fathers  flushing  her  pale  cheeks  and  their 
fiery  courage  filling  her  girl's  heart,  Ma'm'.selle 
Lucette  began  to  sing.  At  test  her  voice  was 
so  weak  and  low  that  it  was  quite  drowned  by 
the  noise  and  confusion  anmnd  her.  But 
soon,  rising,  rins^ing,  it  overpowered  all  the 
ugly  noises,  aiid  then  there  were  lew  to  over- 
come; for  the  crowd  which  had  collected  from 
all  sidi"-  V.1S  curiously  silent,  and  Impatiendy 
enforced  stillness  to  hear  this  new  wonder. 

1^  sang— it  was  all  she  knew—'simple 
little  folk-songs,  such  as  mothers  at  Beau  pr^ 
crooned  to  their  babies,  or  swains  chanted  to 
bashful  maids  at  evening;  songs  such  as  girls 
sing  at  the  spinning-wlied»  softly  and  wist- 
fully, or  the  harvesters  roar  out  in  lilting 
chorus  when  they  bring  home  the  nodding 
grain.  She  sang  the  Harvest-Song,  and  her 
voice  was  deep  and  rich  as  the  wheat  that 
should  give  the  people  bread;  she  sang  the 
S<Hig  of  the  Harvest-Dance,  and  one  could 
hear  the  laughing  coquetry  of  the  maid  who 
draws  daintilv  awav  and  o\cr  flouts  her  lover; 
the  deep  urdur  of  his  wixjuig  wa^  there,  too, 
and  the  tenderness  of  her  surrender  at  the 
la^l.  She  sang,  in  a  voice  that  tinkled  and 
rang  like  steel  on  ice,  of  the  long^•cold  winter, 
when  the  night  is  fearful  witib  the  long  howl 
of  the  wolves,  and  tfadr  restless  feet  draw  near 
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the  door,  and  one  can  feel  the  terror  of  their 
eyes.  She  sang  the  joy  of  spring,  and  tb» 
blood  danced  and  thrilled  to  the  haunting 

E'psy  lure  of  the  Song  of  Wandering.  And 
St  die  sang  the  Ghost-Song,  of  the  little 
child  who  will  not  stay  within  its  mother's 
arms,  but  wanders  out  ;ind  away  to  play  w  ith 
fair  children;  and  they  ki:)6  it  into  happy 
sleep,  but  the  mother  will  watch  sleepless  for 
its  rettim.  It  is  a  simple  song,  yet  no  one 
then  nor  thereafter  listened  to  it  dry-eyed. 

But  the  songs'  least  chann  lay  in  the  rude 
words.  0\er  them  she  wove  a  veil  of  sound 
caught  from  the  song  of  birds,  the  ripple  of 
brooks,  the  sighing  of  trees  tossed  by  the  wind 
— ^all  these  things  could  that  wonderful,  vi- 
brant voice  mimic,  tlirilling  all  tlie  time  with 
a  quality  that  belonged  to  none  of  these,  but 
laid  a  potent  spell  upon  the  hearts  of  those 
who  heard  it;  perhaps  Ijcrause  itself  was 
drawn  from  the  joyous,  grieving  hearts  of  the 
men  and  women  whose  songs  it  glorified. 
There  was  nothing  ever  heard  in  Quebec, 
men  say,  like  the  voice  of  Ma'm'selle  Lucette. 

The  people  of  Beau-pc^  have  heaxd  from 
their  grandfathers  of  how  the  first  cart  of 
grain  came  into  the  village;  of  how  the  priest 
blessed  the  piecious  kernels,  mindful  the 

while  of  another  benediction  to  be  invoked 
at  the  altar-steps;  of  how  the  eager,  claw-like 
hands  could  not  unload  it  quickly  enough, 
for  some  died  before  they  could  be  fed. 
After  that,  it  was  only  to  wait  patiently  until 
the  next  cart  should  come  the  weary  miles 
irom  Quebec,  where  the  golden  voice  was  still 
Sirnnc:  -inging,  and  taking  its  pay  in  grain. 

It  made  glad  the  city  streets  at  first;  then 
afterward  it  rose  in  rich  men's  houses,  and  in 
great  glittering  churches;  for  they  found  that 
Lucette  had  a  career  before  her,  if — and  they 
warned  her  not  a  little — she  would  spare  the 
wonderful  voice.  But  she  would  not  hear; 
and  truly,  what  need?  since  it  seemed  but  to 
mellow  and  deepen  with  the  strain,  as  if  it 
kiww  how  many  lives  it  had  to  save. 

And  still  the  com  poured  into  Bcau-prd. 
Enough  to  feed  the  weakest;  then  the  strong 
might  have  their  share;  then  there  was  bounty 
for  the  winter  store  and  for  the  planting  in  the 
spring.  At  length  came  a  day  when  the 
driver  of  a  cart  muttered — their  patois  is  nut 
quite  like  tiiat  of  Beau-pr£ — something  that 
seemed  to  say  that  this  cart  was  the  hi>t,  and 
some  words  about  the  singer,  which  the  vil- 
lagers, hurrying  to  dielter toeprecious  corn  be- 
fxm  t3a»  rain,  could  not  cleariy  understand. 


And  so  it  was:  no  other  cart  came  down  the 
trail  that  had  beccnne  by  now  a  beaten  track, 

nor  was  there  need;  for  the  village  was  safe. 

Then  they  waited  for  Ma'm'selle.  No  news 
came,  nor  sight  of  her  for  long  and  long, 
though  they  set  a  watch  at  the  forest's  edge 
to  warn  the  village  when  she  should  come 
back,  tiuit  they  might  welcome  her  with  all 
their  dmple  pomp,  who  had  brouj^  to  the 
village  not  only  life  but  fame. 

And  then  one  day  she  came  very  quietly, 
walking  slowly  down  to  Beau-prg  between  the 
stems  of  leafless  trees.  The  people  waited 
silently,  not  greeting  her,  as  they  had  planned, 
with  Vive  Chrysostom  and  loud  huzzas; 
for  she  looked  so  frail  and  veak  and  white — 
as  if  she  had  grown  into  the  likeness  of  the 
famine  she  had  conquered — ^)'et  with  a  look 
upon  her  face  that  was  not  the  look  of  the  hxt 
girl  who  had  gone  away,  but  the  look  of  a 
great  and  good  woman,  who  has  fought  her 
batdes,  but  has  lost  her  girlhood  in  the  fight. 

Monsieur  was  there — oh!  be  very  sure  he 
was  there! — leaning  on  his  cane,  anci  even  ad- 
vancing a  little  to  meet  her,  he  who  atldoni 
stepped  outside  the  gate  of  Beaumanoir. 
And  when  she  sa  him  Ma'm'selle  hurried 
forward  and  looked  into  his  face — to  see, 
doubtless,  whether  she  had  to  meet  praise  or 
blame.  But  the  stern  lines  relaxed  as  their 
eyes  met,  and  the  old  voice  rang  true  as  he 
said:  "Tliou  hast  done  well,  Lucette  of 
Beaiunanoir.  Thy  nee  is  i»oud  of  thee." 

Then  one  can  imagine  how  thfv  crowded 
round  her,  kissing  her  hand,  liailing  her  Sa- 
vior of  the  Village.  AU  but  Father  Fran9ois, 
who  stood  a  little  apart,  watching  her  with 
wonder  and  sorrow.  He  had  been  trained 
to  read  the  souls  of  men  in  their  eyes;  but 
he  could  not  understand  the  Siidness  of  that 
face,  so  radiant  when  it  had  been  lifted  to  his 
in  the  church'.  The  messenger  had  return^ 
triumphant;  but  the  face  was  as  die  face  of 
one  who  kid  failed. 

Then  he  too  came  forward,  his  hand» 
Spread  wide  in  benediction;  and  as  she  kndt, 
fuming  up  that  tragic  face  to  his,  he  said 
"Daughter,  thou  art  greatly  blest  of  God  ic 
saving  thy  people,  m  has  had  thee  in  Hi< 
keeping;  is  it  not  so?"  Through  all  tht 
anguish  of  the  eyes  a  tender  light  smiled  a 
\\iiiful  a^^ent;  the  lips  trembled,  moved,  but 
uttered  no  word;  and  the  <AA.  servant,  kneel- 
ing at  her  side,  made  answer  for  her,  the 
tears  running  down  his  fiurowed  cheeks:  "She 
has  saved  the  people,  lather,  but-^the  price 
was'ber  voice.   She  will  never  wig  agpiin." 
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Last  Saturday  (the  statement  may  appear  be- 
lated when  it  reaches  your  eye,  but  it  is  accurate 

at  the  moment)  was  the  FourtTi  of  July."  I  spent 
the  evening  at  the  golf  grounds,  watching  the 
fireworks:  oontribatitig  to  tbe  ah's  and  ah's  that 

greeted  some  of  the  eight-pound  rockets,  sharing 
the  general  surprise  when  an  occasional  pinwheel 
consented  to  supply  its  own  momentum,  and  for  a 
time  actually  partidpating  in  the  discussion  as  to 
whether  "that"  was  a  balloon  or  a  planet.  I  may 
add  that,  there  being  no  astronomer  present,  and 
the  chainnan  of  the  house  conunittee  puttioig 
punk  to  a  large  fiorat  mine  at  the  moment,  we 
never  found  out.  The  whole  matter  is  irrelevant 
except  that  1  am  smilingly  reminded  of  it  in  under- 
taking to  swell  the  clronis  of  approval  or  disap- 
pointment over  the  sea«^n's  literary  display.  For 
here,  too,  the  exhibits  are  very  near  and  the  stars 
are  ^Stant ;  and  some  books,  like  some  rockets, 
have  parachutes  hidden  in  their  make-up.  Doubt- 
less, if  we  could  look  back  upon  it  all  from  the 
morning-after  of  the  l^yond,  wc  should  smile  at 
the  futility  of  many  of  our  discussions.  Mean- 
while Mr.  Winston  Churchill  has  sent  up  anoAer 
rocket.  Mr.  Churrbill  is  a  writer  who,  having 
Started  by  making  novels  out  of  histor>',  is  sin- 
cerely trying  to  influence  history  by  means  of 
novels.  "The  Crisis"  was  a  calculable  factor  in 
that  awakening  through  which  a  people,  long  iac- 
CUStomed  (in  the  excitement  of  an  engrossing 
present)  to  give  over  the  recent  past  to  the  distor- 
tion of  incipient  mj-tholog}',  became  aware  of  the 
continuity  of  their  jxiliiical  evolution.  "Con- 
iston,"  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  its  fictional 
values,  undertook  to  trace  the  natural  beginnings 
of  modern  graft.  "Mr  Crewe's  Career"  (Mac- 
miDan)  hints,  without  sacrilicing  its  romantic 
uni^,  St  the  forces  that  are  nMrshaling  them- 
adves  to  attempt  our  deliverance.  The  echoes 


of  "Coniston"  are  distinguishable  in  its  pages, 
since  it  is  a  story  of  the  same  region  twenty  years 
later.  The  satire  of  the  talc  anent  the  "reformer" 
whose  career  supplies  its  title  may  strike  the  fas- 
tidious as  somewhat  faludgeony.  But,  politically, 
the  ht-xA  is  at  once  petspicaeious  and  hopeful; 
and,  fictionally,  it  creates  a  hero  who  is  not  a  prig 
and  tdb  a  stacy  that,  at  least  for  the  momait^ 
persuades  us  of  its  realily. 


The  trouble  with  pinwheels,  literary  and  other, 
is  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  them  refuse 
to  go  round.  They  have  a  great  way— we  are  all 
familiar  with  it— of  starting  off  with  a  brave 
splutter  and,  after  a  few  revolutions  or  a  couple 
of  chapters,  losing  their  initial  impetus  and  turn- 
ing what  was  intended  for  an  iridescent  optical 
illusion  into  a  laggingly  revolving  fizzle.  And 
yet  a  liking  for  pinwheels  is  not  only  ingrained  in 
US  but  is,  one  is  inclined  to  suspect,  one  of  our 
legitimate  and  salutary  weaknesses,  put  there, 
safety-valvc  likc,  lo  keep  us  from  bursting.  The 
discovery  of  a  pinwheel  story  that  actually  spins 
U,  therefore,  a  flight,  and  one  is  tempted  lo  cry 
out  alwHit  it  more  excitedly  than,  perhap.s,  its 
suixTticial  importance  would  warrant.  And,  to 
tell  the  truth,  it  would  be  diflkult  to  exaggerate 
the  unimportance  of  Mr.  Jacques  Futrelle's  storv 
of  "The  Simple  Case  of  Susan"  (Appleton).  It 
is,  to  begin  with,  so  exceedingly  simple.  Merely 
a  happy  inspiration  conceived  in  a  mood  of  con- 
tagious light -heartedness  and  carried  to  comple- 
tion before  the  mood  vanisheil  But  it  spins.  It 
starts  in  with  a  rush,  catches  our  breath  half-way 
through  by  threatening  to  stop,  and  then,  revers- 
ing its  own  direction,  whirls  away  to  a  conclusion 
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that  leaves  us,  quite  aenselessly  but  quite  actively, 
pksted  with  Sunn,  the  would,  ottnava,  and  Mr. 
Futidfe 


There  was  a  great  to-do,  some  years  back,  over 

the  ossified  man.  He  had,  if  I  nTnt  nilxr  cor- 
rectly, lain  in  one  position  so  long  that  his  joints 
had  hardened  and  it  was  only  when  he  tried,  at  the 
long  last,  to  get  up,  that  he  discovered  his  inisfor- 
tunate  condition.  The  same  sort  of  thing  some- 
times happens  in  other  quarters,  and  is  amy  real* 
bed,  by  accident,  when  it  has  all  but  become 
chronic  When,  for  instance,  one  says  "a  story 
of  New  Kiigliind,"  the  expression  instantly  brings 
to  mind  a  conception,  vague  in  outline,  yet  defi- 
nite enough  in  diaracter  to  do  duty  for  a  recog- 
nizable abstraction.  This  resembles,  if  one  may 
80  put  it,  a  composite  mental  photograph  of  a 
hnndred  old  inai<b  with  a  hundred  New  Englaiid 
cnnsrirnccs,  struggling  tn  bo  human  atjainst  hc- 
rt;ditar>'  udds.  And  it  lesliliea  to  the  lamentable 
fact  that  one  department  of  our  American  fiction 
is  by  the  way  of  becoming  ossiticd.  We  have 
concerned  ourselves  so  long  with  the  Puritan  gone 
to  seed  ii\at  we  have  practically  conventionalized 
the  t^'pc.  The  result  is  that  Mr.  George  Dyre 
Eldndge*s  excellent  study  of  a  KTing  and  strug- 
gling puritanism,  pitted  against  the  flesh  and  the 
devil  of  latter-day  conditions,  told  in  "In  the 
Potter^a  House"  (Doubleday,  Page),  almost 
seems  indelicate  by  reas-in  of  the  virile  admixture 
in  its  cast,  and  the  excels  of  red  corpuscles  in  the 
circulation  of  its  characters.  1 1  is  a  stoiy  of  New 
England  without  an  old  maid  to  its  name,  and 
with  the  young  maid  upon  whom  its  situations 
pivot  bearing  the  title  only  by  courtesy.  But  the 
three-sided  struggle  between  a  rabidly  bigpted 
theology,  the  sodden  inertia  of  an  isolated 
munity,  and  a  woman's  desire  for  freedom,  is 
drawn  with  too  much  dramatic  feeling  to  be  con- 
demned for  tn^hhiess,  and  with  too  nice  an  insight 
into  mental  jiassions  to  he  twitted  with  its  rec- 
ognition of  physical  ones.  It  is  a  novel  that  re- 
{Kiys  reading  in  itself,  and  inclines  one  lO  watch 
for  its  author's  name  on  future  title^pagea. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Spender's  "The  CoramcnLs  of  Bag- 
shot"  (Holt)  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the 
pleasantest  informalities  of  the  day.  Ordinarilv 
speaking,  I  would  as  soon  be  presented  with  a  ooi- 

Icction  of  dead  Initterflies  as  with  a  collection 
of  extracts  from  some  man's  wit  and  wisdom. 
Epigrams  and  aphorisms,  indeed,  are  not  unlike 
butterflies.  They  arr  ]>'iints  of  rnnrenf rated 
color  in  the  intellectual  landscape,  and  they  play 
their  indispensable  part  in  the  conversational 
garden  by  carrying  the  [lollen  and  facilitating  the 
cross-fertilization  of  ideas.  But  once  netted  by 
some  litecaiy  eniomotogiat  and  stuck  up  in  rows 


with  pins  through  their  dead  bodies^  they  become 
spedmens  for  specialists,  and  after  a  few  pages  the 
mind,  like  a  man  in  a  museum,  hiuries  past  the 
cases  that  contain  them.  It  is  exactly  because 
Mr.  Spender  (who  is  the  etfitor  of  nVifmliisfer 
Gazette,  from  the  pages  of  which  thc-sc  papers  are 
reprinted)  is  not  an  entomologist  that  a  stroll  in 
his  garden  is aorefreshing.  IIeh;is,  hctellsus,been 
made  the  executor  of  a  dead  friend,  and  he  chats 
about  this  friend's  Ule  and  his  philosophy  and 
quotes  from  his  notes  and  his  diaries  with  an  in- 
fomudconfidenoethatiswhollydelightful.  Wheth- 
er Bagriiot,  with  bis  annota^  fly-leaves  and  his 
penciled  note  books,  is  a  figment  of  Mr.  Sjx-nder's 
imagination  or  a  friend  of  his  experience  is  im- 
material. He  is  often  wise  and  not  iiAequently 
witty,  and  we  lay  down  the  book  with  the  agree- 
able sense  of  having  shared  his  acquaintance. 


There  are  times,  during  what  our  dassiadly 

minded  grandparents  called  the  dog  da^'s  and 
what  wc  less  dignifiedly  dub  the  silly  season,  when 
in  pure  desperation  of  body  and  lassitude  of  mind 
we  take  to  sr»ft  drinks  and  soft  reading.  Tn  either 
cose,  it  wc  can  only  stumble  on  it,  wc  crave  some 
thing  both  new  and  palatable.  But,  confronted 
by  the  multiplicity  of  catchy  advertisements  buiu 
around  the  soda-fountains  and  the  superfluity  at 
catchy  titles  displayed  on  the  lx)ok.-stalls,  the 
chances  are  twenty  to  one  that  we  pick  out  what 
(with  the  same  lack  of  dignity  above  noted)  we 
would  refer  to  as  a  "dead  one."  Have  you  ever 
tried  Coca-Cola  or  Moxie  ?  No  more  have  I.  But  I 
have  been  more  adventuresome  at  the  l)Ook-stalls, 
and  (here  is  a  romance  by  Theodore  Roberts 
called  "Captain  Love"  (Page)  and  a  detective 
Story  by  Roman  Doubleday  called  "The  Hemlock 
Avenue  Mjrstery"  (Little,  Brown),  either  one  of 
which  will  improve  a  hammodc  or  mitigate  a  par* 
lor  car  on  a  summer  day.  "Captain  I.ove"  is  a 
tale  of  debonair  adventure  in  eighteenth-centu* 
ry  London,  innocently  trensparent  in  its  com* 
fjications,  V)ut  so  spontaneously  imbued  witli  a 
joyous  faith  in  the  buoyancy  of  youth  and  the 
sempitemity  of  romance  that  it  wins  us,  for  an 
hour,  to  join  in  its  enthusiasm.  "The  flemlock 
Avenue  Mystery,"  while  superficially  less  naive, 
manages  in  its  straightforwardness  of  narration 
and  in  the  simplicities  of  its  denouement  to  nre* 
serve  something  of  the  same  inaooenoe  and  ciuala 
aometfaiag  of  rae  same  spirit 


Wc  have  already  exchanged  confidences  about 
"The  Country  House,"  one  of  the  novels  of  Mr. 
John  Galswortliy.  That  is  to  say,  1  have  told  you 
what  I  thought  of  it  and  you  have  told  yourself 
what  you  thought  of  what  I  thought.  It  comes  to 
the  sanae  thing.  Well,  there  has  recently  been 
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afloat  one  of  those  intanfjiblf  runiurs  that  occa- 
siooally  baogsuspendcd  in  the  literary  atmosphere, 
to  die  effect  that  Mr.  Galsworthy  was  publishing 
a  new  hook.  It  was  an  interesting  rumor  because 
Mr.  (iaisworthy  is  an  inteiTsting  writer  aiul  has, 
moreovt-r,  come  up  as  it  were  against  the  wind, 
unnoticed  until  lie  was  full  gathered  and  almost 
overhead.  So  I  was  anxious  to  sec  it,  and  cast 
about  to  find  it;  and  after  having  found  and  re- 
jected a  new  edition  of  "The  laland  Pharisees," 
an  eirlier  work  of  Mr.  Galsworthy's,  I  was  given 
"Villa  Rubein"  (Putnam),  seizc-d  it,  made  off 
with  it,  and  settled  down  to  read  it.  And  then  I 
discovered  thatthis  new  book  of  Mr.  Galsworthy's 
was  written  in  tqoo,  appeared  then  in  England, 
and  has  now  been  "rewritten"  for  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  .\merica.  It  i»  interesting  on  two  ac- 
counts. First,  because  of  its  sporadic  evidences 
of  the  beginnings  of  that  outlook  on  life  and  in- 
sight into  !t  that  so  strongly  Mr  Gals- 
worthy's later  work;  and  secondly  because  it 
calls  our  attention  to  a  new  reading  of  an  old 
maxim  that  the  artistic  world  seem.s  to  he  in  the 
act  of  adopting.  The  new  reading  is  as  follows: 
"  If  at  tirst  you  don't  succeed,  ti^,  try  again;  but 
keep  all  your  early  tries  and  leuBue  thtm  when 
your  ship  comes  in. " 


There  are  two  fundamentally  dissimilar  atti- 
tudes — onf  miL'ht  almost  call  them  the  iaorganic 
and  the  organic  attitudes — ouc  or  the  other  of 
which  the  majority  of  us  commonly  maintains 
toward  all  books  other  than  fiction,  toward 
fiction  itself,  and,  indeed,  toward  knowledge  in 
general,  using  that  word  in  its  broadest  pos- 
sible significance.  The  inorganic  attitude  re- 
gards  and  uses  the  mind  as  a  receptade;  the 
organic  as  a  digestive  apiwratus.  The  inorganic 
crams  into  its  memory  as  many  historical  dales, 
scientific  formula,  statistical  summaries,  and 
plots  of  stories  as  it  hold,  and,  cajxicity 

being  litniled  and  storage  rouni  at  a  premium, 
is  apt  to  prefer  a  perfectly  useless  fact,  if  it  be 
only  dry  and  incontrovertible,  to  the  most  ]aeg- 
nant  theory  or  thought-aroming  sjjcculation,  «nce 
these  iieces>arily  contain  much  water  and  are  li- 
able, when  kept  in  buUc,  to  jH-ove  perishable.  On 
•  the  other  hand,  the  organic  attitude  is  practically 
omnivorous,  hut  is  content  to  transmute  specific 
intormation  into  general  understanding  and  a)n- 
stantly  t  \cretes  dates,  desiccated  details,  and  dog- 
niaii/id  assertions  as  indigestible.  "Worlds  in 
(he  .Making"  (Harper),  a  fxipular  treatise  upon 
cosmic  physics,  by  Svante  Arrhenius,  director  of 
the  Noble  Institute  for  physico-chemical  research 
at  Stockholm,  is  a  book  to  be  avdded  by  all  main- 
tainers  c  f  ilic  inorganic  attitude.  It  decidedly 
can  not,  as  a  whole,  be  accejMed  as  gospel  and 
stowed  away  accordingly.  For  it  is  an  attempt, 
a:.d  does  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  an  attempt, 
to  restate  the  nebular  hyjioihesis  in  terms  of 


the  nesvly  glimpr^d  possibilities  of  radio-activity. 
But  it  is  a  book  that  should  prove  intensely  inter- 
esting to  sud)  orgaiucally  constituted  minds  as 
find  that  the  mere  realization  of  huge  problems 
yields,  in  the  process  of  digestion,  nutriment  for 
the  imasiiialioii  and  admuius  to  iudsment. 


OIHEK  B00Z8 

"F(  :.:',il  Rii'  "  (Harper).  An  enjoyable 
novelette  about  a  young  novelist,  and  an  excellent 
example  of  William  Dean  Howells's  skill  at  point- 
ing the  poetic  justicr  of  the  inconclusive  and 
accentuating  the  vital  importance  of  the  incon- 
sequent 

''The  Natural  History  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments" fScribnerV  .\  rather  interesting  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Lrnei>t  'I  hompeon  Scton  to  estab- 
lish a  nature-faked  origin  for  moral  philosophy. 
The  result  vibrates  be^reen  the  nearly  subtime 
and  the  wholly  ridiculous. 

"WTiich  College  for  the  Boy?"  (Houghton, 
Mifflin).  A  title  that  furnishes  John  Corbin  a 
food  enough  excuse  for  a  series  of  pithy  char- 
acter-readings of  half  a  dozen  American  univef^ 

sities  and  comments  on  some  CUneUt  attitudes 

toward  utilitarian  education. 

"The  Symbolist  Movement  in  Literature" 
(Button).    A  revised  edition  of  Arthur  Symons's 

ess;iys  u])on  Gerard  de  Nerval,  Villiers  de  L'lsle- 
.'\dani,  \erlainc,  Mallarm^,  and  other  French 
poets  and  dreamers.  A  book  that  a  casual  reader 
might  easily  dismiss  as  a  mere  series  of  rliapso- 
dies  upon  rha|isodtzers,  but  one  that  upon  better 
acquaintance  discloses  much  beauty  and  many 
subtleties  of  criticism. 

"Tlie  Vigil"  fDodd,  Mead),  A  clerical  novel 
by  Harold  Ikgbic,  in  whitli  is  described  a  dilet- 
tante high-churchman's  blind  struggles  toward 
self-discovery.  At  once  more  "literary"  and  less 
effective  than  the  same  author's  aomewliat  sen- 
sational story  of  "The  Penalty." 

"Care  of  .Automobiles"  (Doubleday,  Page),  by 
Hurt  J.  Davis.  .An  extremely  practical  little 
handbook  for  the  use  of  non-professional  drivers. 
ItSSCo{)e  is  considerable,  its  explanations  aie  OOn- 
dsc,  and  its  instructions  explicit. 

"The  Iron  Heel"  (Macmillan).  A  polemical 
pipe-dream  by  Jack  London,  giving  an  account 
of  a  plutocratic  t>Tanny,  and  an  abmrtive  revolu- 
tion which  failed  to  overthrow  it. 

"Nfonrv  Magic"  fHarj>er).  A  Western  ro- 
mance by  Hamlin  (iarland,  attractive  by  reason 
of  its  characteristically  pliant  realism,  but  sad- 
dle<l  with  a  divorce  "problem,"  the  issue  <rf 
which  the  author  somewhat  laboriously  dodges. 
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UNDER  THE  SPREADING 
CHESTNUT  TREE 


Rorroirs  ffore.—A  gmi  story  is  a  treamre.  and,  Hke  otktr^rtchta  tkimrs.  hard  ttjhtd.  Our  rtadtrstm  asssst  us. 

if  they  -ft!!,  hv  ^'ndiHg  any  anecdotes  they  find  that  seem  to  them  good.  I'heugh  the  ngn  is  the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story 
M  tarred  by  itj  youth,  'flu  younger  the  bttter.  H  >  shall  gladly  pay  /or  avatlabU  ones.  Address  all  mattusenpts  to 
"  Tk*  Ck^mit  lYet.**  emejumg  tlumptd,  oddnmd  uaehpo. 


*'Bb00S1A,**  atid  Patsy,  "Oi  couldn't  pay  me 
fire  shiUin's  f  oin^  and  Oi  liad  to  go  to  jail  for  six 
days." 

**An'  how  much  did  ye^  spend  to  get  dnittk?*' 

asked  Mike  ratlu-r  sarcastically. 

"Oh,  'bout  five  shillin's." 

"  Yez  fool,  if  yez  bad  not  spent  yez  five  shiUin's 
for  (]rink  yez'd  V  had  yer  five  shillin's  to  pay 

yer  i'oine  wid." 


A  man  who  had  been  convicted  of  stealing  was 
brought  before  a  certain  "d«wn  East "  judge,  well 
known  for  his  tender- hcartecim  ss,  to  be  sentenced. 

"Have  you  ever  been  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment?" asked  the  judge,  not  unkindly. 

"Never!"  exclaimed  the  prisoner,  suddenly 
bursting  into  tears. 

"WeB,  well,  don't  cr)',  my  man,"  said  his 
honor  consolingly;  "you're  going  to  be  now. " 


American  travelers  in  Europe  experience  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  from  die  omnipicsent  nera  of 

tipping  those  fmm  whom  they  expect  any  ser\'ice, 
however  slight.  I  hey  are  very  apt  to  carry  it 
mucii  tiK)  far,  or  else  attempt  to  resist  it  alto- 
gether. There  is  a  stor)'  toM  of  a  wealthy  and 
ostentatious  American  in  a  i'ansian  restaurant. 
As  the  waiter  placed  the  order  before  falm  be 
said  in  a  loud  voice: 

"Waiter,  what  Is  the  l.irq<  t  tip  that  you  e?er 
received  ?" 

"One  thousand  francs,  monsieur." 

Wm/  But  I  will  give  you  two  thousand," 


answered  the  upholder  of  American  honor;  and 
then  in  a  moment  he  added:  "May  I  ask  who 
gave  you  the  thousand  francs.^" 
"It  was  -yourself,  monsieur,"  said  the  ob- 

scrjuiou.s  waiter. 

Of  quite  an  opposite  mode  of  thought  was  an- 
other American  visiting  London  for  the  first 
time  Goaded  to  des|»eration  by  the  ince.ssant 
necessity  for  tips,  he  fmally  entered  the  wash- 
room of  his  hotel,  only  to  be  faced  with  a  large 
sign  which  read:  "Please  tip  the  basin  after 
u»ng."  "I'm  hanged  if  I  will!"  said  th« 
Yankee  tumii^  on  his  heel,  "I'll  go  dirqr  fiistl" 


Booth  Tarkington  says  that  in  no  state  have  th« 
newspapm  moro  "joumalntic  enterprise"  than 

in  his  native  Indiana.  While  stoppin^^  at  a  little 
Hoosier  hotel  in  the  course  of  a  hunting  trip  Mr. 
Tarkingtim  lost  one  of  his  dogs. 

"Have  you  a  newspaper  in  town?"  iieaskedof 
the  landlord. 

"Right  across  the  way,  there,  back  of  the  shoe- 
maker's," the  landlord  told  him.  "The  DaUy 
Nem — best  little  paper  of  its  size  In  the  state. " 

The  editor,  the  printer,  and  the  printer's  devil 
were  all  busy  doing  justice  to  Mr.  Tarkington  with 
an  "in-our-midst"  pangraph  when  the  novelist 
arrived. 

"I've  just  lost  a  dog,"  Tarkington  explained 
after  he  had  introduced  himself,  "and  I'd  like  to 
have  you  insert  this  ad  for  me:  'Fifty  dollars  re- 
ward for  the  return  of  a  pointer  dog  answering  to 
the  name  of  Rex.  I)isi])j)ear(  <1  from  thejfardof 
the  Mansion  House  Monday  night.'  " 

"Why,  we  were  just  going  to  press,  sir,"  the 
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editor  ttid,  *'bttt  we'll  be  only  too  glad  to  hold 
the  edition  for  your  ad. " 

Mr.  Tarkington  returned  to  the  hotel.  After  a 
few  minutes  he  decided,  however,  that  it  might  be 
well  to  add,  "No  questions  asked"  to  his  adver- 
tisement, and  returned  to  the  DaUy  News  office. 

The  place  was  deserted,  save  for  the  skinny 
little  freckle-faced  devil,  who  sat  perched  on  a 
high  stool,  gazing  wistfully  out  of  the  window. 

"Where  is  everybody?"  Tarkinpton  asked. 

"Gawn  to  hunt  th'  dawg,"  replied  ilie  boy, 
without  remo^ng  bis  gaze  frmn  the  distant  fielfb. 


A  Chinaman  who  had  l>ccn  robbe<l  by  a  woman 
on  the  Huwery  was  trying  to  describe  her  at  the 
police  station. 

"Can't  you  lemcmber  how  she  was  dreasedi"' 
asked  the  lieutenant  at  the  dcdk.  "What  sort  of 
a  hat  did  she  wear?" 

For  a  moment  John  seemed  puzsled.  Then 
hb  faiO^  brightened. 

"He  dead— she  gjad,"  he  confidently  an- 
nounced. 

And  now  the  police  are  looking  for  a  woman 
with  a  Merry  Widow  hat. 


One  day  Mary,  the  charwoman,  reported  for 
s«*r\ice  with  a  black  eye 

"Why,  Mary,"  said  her  sympathetic  mistress, 
"what  a  bad  eye  you  have!" 

"Yes'm." 

**\Vell,  there's  one  consolation.    It  might  have 
been  worse." 
"Yes'm." 

"You  might  have  liad  Iwth  of  them  hurt. " 
"Yes'm.   Or  wor&c'n  that:  I  mig^t  not  ha* 
been  married  at  all. " 


Some  years  ago  the  Yanicee  schooner  Sally 
Ann,  under  command  of  Captain  Spooner,  was 
Inatin)::  up  the  Connecticut  River.  Mr.  Corn- 
stock,  the  mate,  was  at  his  station  forward.  Ac- 
cording to  his  notion  of  things  the  sdiooner  was 
gettinj^  a  "Itdle"  tno  near  certain  mud  flats, 
which  lay  along  the  larboard  shore.  So  aft  he 
went  to  the  captain,  and,  with  Itis  hat  ooclced  on 
one  side,  said: 

"Cap'n  Spooner,  you're  getting  a  leetle  too  close 
to  tlieni  llais.     Hadn't  ye  Ix  tter  goabeout?" 

The  captain  glared  at  him.  j 

"  Mr.  Comstock,  jest  you  go  forward  and  tend  to 
your  part  of  the  skuner.    I'll  tend  to  mine. " 

Mr.  Comstock  went  for'ard  in  high  dudeeon. 

"Bovs,"  he  Ixilowed  out,  "see  that  that  ar 
inu<l-hook's  all  clear  for  lettin'  gol" 

"Ay,  ay,  sir!" 

"Letgo,  tl^l"  he  roared. 

Down  went  the  anchor,  out  rattled  the  chains, 


and  likea  flash  the  Sally  Ann  came  luffing  into  the 
wind,  and  then  brought  up  all  standing.  Mr. 
Comstock  walked  ait  and  touched  bis  bat.. 

"Well,  cap'n,  my  part  of  the  akuner  is  to 
andior." 


A  firm  of  shady  outside  London  brokers  was 
prosecuted  for  swindling.  In  acquitting  them 
the  court,  with  great  severity,  said: 

"There  is  not  suthcient  evidence  to  convict  you, 
but  if  anyone  wishes  to  know  my  opinion  of  you 
I  hope  that  they  will  refer  to  me." 

Ne.xt  day  the  firm's  advertisement  appeared  in 
every  a\  ailahle  medium  with  the  following,  wen 
displayed:  "Reference  as  to  probity,  by  special 
permission,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. " 


The  colonel  of  a  volunteer  regiment  camping 
in  Virginia  came  across  a  private  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  camp,  painfully  munching  oo  aoniKUiiBg. 
\V\9,  face  was  wry  and  his  lips  seemied  to  move  only 
with  the  greatest  effort. 

"  What  are  you  eating  ?  "  demanded  the  ookMod. 

"Persimmons,  sir." 

"Good  heavens!  Haven't  you  got  any  more 
sense  than  to  eat  persimmons  at  this  time  of  the 
year?  They'll  pucker  the  very  stomach  out  of 
you!»' 

"I  know,  sir,  Thai's  why  T'm  eatin'  'em. 
I'm  tryin'  to  shrink  me  stomach  to  fit  me  rations." 


The  best  man  notioed  that  one  of  the  wedding 

guests,  a  gloomy-looking  young  man,  did  not  seem 
to  be  enjoying  himself.  He  was  wandering  about 
as  though  he  had  lost  his  last  friend.  l%e  best 
man  took  it  upon  himself  to  cheer  iiim  up. 

"Er — have  you  kissed  the  bride?**  he  asked  by 
way  of  introduction 

"Not  lately,"  replied  the  gloomy  one  with  a 
far-away  expression. 


"^'nu  are  pushing  mr  too  hard, "  .said  Wu  Ting 
Fang  to  a  rcjx>ricr  \i\  San  Francisco  who  was  in- 
terviewing him.  "You  are  taking  advantage  of 
me.   You  are  like  the  Pekin  poor  relation: 

"One  day  he  met  the  head  of  his  family  in  the 
Street 

"  'Come  and  dine  with  us  to-night, '  the  manda- 
rin said  graciously. 

"'Thank  you,'  said  the  y»^>or  relation.  'But 
wouldn't  lo-morrow  night  do  just  as  well?' 

"  'Yes,  certainly,  l^ut  where  are  youifiningto- 
night?'  askc<I  ilu-  mandarin  euriou.'^ly. 

"  '.At  your  house.  You  see,  your  estimable  wife 
was  good  enough  to  give  me  to-ni(^fa  htvita* 
tion."' 
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WITH  "EVERYBODY'S"  PUBLISHERS 


JUST  one  mure  and  the  final  woxd  on  the 
stock  sale.  A  few  days  after  this  depart- 
ment went  to  press  last  month,  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  big  l)la<:k  da^ — (he  little 
black  tip  of  the  little  black  lail^llkked  into 
obUvion.  The  entire  1500  shares  had  been 
Fubsrril)c<l.  But  the  in(|uirifs  and  rc-H;rva- 
tions  continued  to  come  in — letters  saying: 
**I  have  just  seen  the  insert  I  want  some 
of  that  stock.  If  I  send  you  the  money  can 
I  get  it?"  or,  "Here  are  so  many  dollars.  I 
mu.st  have  some  of  that  stock.  I  believe  in 
your  magazine,  and  I  want  to  be  an  owner 
with  you."  We  did  nut  wi-li  to  sell  any 
more  stock,  and  yet  we  wished  to  bind  these 
friends  to  the  magazine.  In  the  end  we  ar- 
ranged to  soil  250  more  shares,  mnkiriL:  T750 
in  all.  And  that  is  gone,  and  there  "ain't 
going  to  be  no  more." 

We  shall  not  again  attempt  to  express  our 
gratitude  for  the  material  help  and  enrnur- 
agemcnl  you  have  given  us.  We  now  have- 
nearly  500  stockholders,  who,  with  our  500 
and  more  bondholders,  make  an  army  of  one 
thousand  owners  of  Everyuodv's  Mag- 
azine. You  business  men  will  see  at  once 
how  much  .-"trenf^th  thi^  gives  us.  You  will 
understand  what  it  means  to  have  a  thousand 
men  and  women,  representing  every  section 
of  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba, 
the  Philippines,  and  Hawaii,  vitally  inter- 
ested iu  the  magazine's  pruj;rc=,s.  Wc  were 
never  so  strong,  and  our  prospects  were  never 
so  bright  as  they  are  at  this  minute. 


(^ur  trouble  this  month  is  covers.  .Some  of 
you  censure  us  for  being  too  flippant,  or  too 
inartistic,  or  too  restless  in  our  covers.  £very 


now  and  then  a  good  friend  advises,  "  Choose 
a  handsome,  dignified  cover,  and  stick  to  it." 
This  is  just  what  we  don't  want  to  do — un- 
less the  majority  of  you  want  us  to  do  it.  It 
isn't  a  hard  projx)sition  to  have  twelve  hand- 
some, artistic,  dignified  covers  dttring  the 
year.  .Ml  wc  have  to  do  is  to  choose  twelve 
handsome,  artistic,  dignilled  artists,  arrange 
the  matter  of  price,  and  tell  them  to  go  ahead, 
and  there's  our  year's  work  out  of  the  way 
in  a  few  hours.  Or  a  neat  arrangement  of 
brown  paper  and  brown  type  could  be  easily 
had,  which  would  look  absolutely  decorous 
on  the  Hl)rary  table  <>f  the  pre.Mdent  of  Har- 
vard University  and  never  give  himamoment's 
uneasiness.  But  would  that  be  Evekv- 
rody's  Magazine — after  wc  were  done? 
We  are  not  all  of  us  presidents  of  lianard 
University;  we  haven't  all  of  us  even  had  a 
thorough  art  education;  in  fact,  sometimes 
we  .suspect  tliat  some  of  us  know  very  little 
more  about  ;irl  than  any  of  the  re.st  of  us, 
after  all  is  said  and  done.  But  we  have  wasted 
cnnugli  time  talking  about  it.  Read  t!ie  let- 
ters and  see  what  you  think  you'd  do  under 
the  circumstances.  Remember  that  it  is 
just  as  much  your  tjuandary  a-  it  i>  ours. 
Our       reader  feels  sincerely  grieved: 

July  2?i,  looR. 

Dear  Evkrvbody's:  You  invite  criticism,  and 
I  fmd  it  an  invitation  I  am  tempted  to  accept. 

Why  that  .\vigust  rnvrr!*  rnr?ii^nified,  unat- 
tractive, I  can  s<_e  no  pissibic  excuse  for  it.  Had 
it  Ijeen  the  cover  of  an  unfamiliar  magazine  I 
should  not,  for  a  moment,  have  consId<  red  buy- 
ing it.  It  could  l)c  sugRcstive  of  nothing  more 
than  silly  sf  ri>  For  my  part,  I  have  torn  it 
off  and  put  it  in  tlte  place  1  thought  best  suited 
to  it— the  waste'basket.  Why  not  have  some 
really  acceptable  artistic  cover  for  a  magutne  so 
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good  in  other  respects— aonednng  tlwt  it  would 
be  a  pleuuR  to  see  on  one's  library  table? 

Yours  very  truly,         A.  F.  R. 

That  looks  pretty  bad  for  us,  doesn't  it? 

June  18,  1908. 

GsNnEifEN:  Having  lead  your  magazine  con- 
stantly since  I.avv  .n'^  first  article  apjitareti,  and 
being  obliged  lo  look  every  month  on  the  stands 
for  your  publication,  it  strikes  me  that  it  would 
bt-  wist'  aiu!  cotivcnicnt  for  \'oi]r  rmnv  patrons  if 
the  magazine  should  nuw  take  a  certain  style  of 
dress  and  stick  to  that. 

Each  month  we  vainly  and  earnestly  seek 
among  numerous  publications  piled  on  the  news- 
stands for  the  old  familiar  title  and  \v()r<iing,  and 
each  month  we  are  confronted  by  a  new  cover 
wlxMe  various  hues  put  Joseph's  coat  sadly  in 
the  shade  I  do  not  Ixlime  that  a  magazine 
should  vary  its  dre^s  each  month  and  be  as  fickle 
as  women  are  in  this  respect.  \o  doubt  the 
classical  information  gleaned  and  gathered  at 
old  Northwestern  years  ago  taught  you  that 
Solomon  was  known  more  by  his  dress  than  his 
wisdom,  and  almoat  surpaawd  the  lilies  of  the 
fields. 

Napoleon  was  known  hy  his  over(()at.  and 
many  other  great  personages  have  become 
prominent  on  account  of  their  raiment— EKjab 

and  his  mantle,  Diogenca  wldl  his  tub,  and 

Eli/alx'lh  with  her  ruff. 

The  June  number  lately  issued  has  a  cover 
that  strikes  me  as  iKing  lK)th  neat  and  tasty. 
Could  you  not  dress  our  old  friead  Evkkv- 
Body's  the  same  each  month,  so  that  we  can 
easily  recognise  him?      Yours  truly,    H.  H. 

You  can  see  that  this  reader  feels  that  we 
are  on  the  wrong  track,  but  doesn't  lake  it 
quite  so  seriously  as  A.  F.  R. 

July  24,  1Q08. 
Dear  Sir:  Will  you  please  on  the  Scptemtier 
cover  rai^:  the  red  umbrella?  We  want  to  see 
the  giri's  face  so  muchl     Yours  \-en'  truly, 

L.  R.  G. 

Seems  to  be  quite  «)mplacent  about  the 
matter  as  it  stands. 

Bkrkkley,  Cal. 
Deas  Snr:  Ten  minutes  ago  I  received  the 
August  numlxr,  and  if  I  don't  tell  you  now 
about  that  July  edition  I  will  soon  have  focgotten 
that  it  was  the  best  ever. 

Mr.  O.  Henry  fim,  that  don't  scrm  ri^ht  - 
scratch  out  the  Mr.j  iay.s  ii  s  the  little  things 
that  count." 

At  the  liottoin  of  page  ii3  arc  (  ii;ht  lines  of 
verse  entitled  "  Bereft,"  by  Sue  i-iic  Ramsey. 
Couldn't  you  print  it  over  again  and  run  it  on  a 
yellow  insert?  Surely  no  man  or  woman  could 
read  those  Hn«5  and  not  be  made  the  better  for 
rt  ading  (hem,  and  still  I'm  afraid  that  too  numy 
passed  them  by. 


I  aint  never  really  been  to  Coney  Island,  but 
since  reading  that  admirable  article  by  KInier 
Blaoey  Harris,  I've  gone  down  tlie  slide,  "done" 
the  tidder,  and  eaten  "dogs  drooling  mustafd" 

a  dozen  times. 

My  first  thought  after  reading  "The  Story  oi 


an  Ivory  Hunter"  was  that  the  author,  Mr 
Kerk(  l(  y  Huttnn,  as  a  hunter  had  missed  his 
tailing    he  should  continue  to  write. 

And  as  for— but,  then,  what's  the  use?  You 
read  them. 

1  feel  better  now  I've  gotten  this  out  of  me — 
feel  as  though  at  last  I've  done  my  duty.  I've 
been  wantii^  to  write  you  after  reading  each 
number  for  the  past  few  yeus.  That's  all  except 
to  tell  you  I'm  a  "news-stander." 

Yours  truly,      A.  E.  K. 

P.  S.— Tell  Ray  Brown  that  August  cover  is 
the  real  candy. 

Apparently  i.s  just  bubbling  over  with  gcxxi 
humur.  If  we  made  any  change  we  should 
be  likely  to  injure  Xu.  4'h  feelings. 

Don't  tell  her,  but  it's  worth  "die  price  of  ad- 
mission" to  the  August  EvEKYBODY's  just  to  see 

Rcjse  Cecil  O'Xeill's  jnctures. 

Something  seemed  to  have  stopped  in  my  life 
when  your  "Stories  of  an  American  Home" 
ceased  They  are  all  framed  in 
binding  and  hanging  on  my  walls. 

Your  "Uncle  Sam"  cover,  draped  with  two 
American  flags,  helped  us  to  keep  the  "gloriotjs 
Fourth"  over  the  border  in  Canada.  The 
shrewd  wisdom  in  that  kindly  Yankee  face! 
There  is  none  other  like  it  in  the  world.  I  have 
never  nuased  m  number  of  EvziyBOiiv*s  Maca- 
ZNE.  Cordially,  B.  H.  H. 

July  ,?o,  iQoS. 

Deas  :  Just  a  line  in  appreciation  of  the 

last  EvEaynoDY's.  To  me  it  was  the  most  in- 

te resting  /o^ti'mi,'  i^-"'Ue  of  the  maga/int-  I've  ever 
seen,  and  the  quality  and  variety  of  the  pictures 
was  cspedalty  noticeable  by  comparison  with  the 
other  magazines,  which  seem  tn  me  tn  he  cut- 
ting down  expenses.  Maybe  you  are,  loo,  but 
if  you  are  it  doesn't  show.' 

Yours  ever,  J.  S. 

Tlie  last  two  writers  do  not  seem  to  leave 
very  much  open  for  discussion. 

If  you  got  a  bunch  of  letters  like  these, 
what  would  you  do?  Supixisc  we  take  a 
straw  vr)tc  on  the  suhjr<-!.  Would  you  r  i?!ier 
have  Iakkvhodv's  covers  always  the  .same, 
or  would  you  rather  have  them  always  artistic 
(whether  they  exprcs.sed  any  ideas  or  not), 
or  would  you  rather  have  us  go  along  as  we 
have  been  going,  doing  our  best  to  attract 
attention,  e.vcite  interest,  and  invite  criticism? 
It  is  DOW  iai;^ly  up  to  you. 
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The  Gentle  Art  of  Training  Wild  Beasts 

By  MAURICE  BROWN  KIRBY 

Photographs  by  Charles  Nesr.nsohn 


INDNESS  ami  arg)-- 
mint, "  said  the  back- 
woods father  of  five 
husky  s<ins,  "is  great 
things;  Init  whenever  I 
wanter  jKTsuade  one  o' 
my  Ijoys  to  do  suthin' 
in  a  hurry  thet  he  don't 
wanter  do,  I  use  a  bale- 
stitk." 

In  laying  down  this 
rule  for  the  government 
of  his  offspring,  the  old 
backwoodsman  hit  the 
wild  animal  training  straight 
The  only  use  an  animal  trainer 


primiplc  of 
in  the  nose, 
has  for  the  wt)rd  "kindness"  may  Ix;  found 
in  its  employment  when  he  discusses  his 


professional  methods  with  an  inteniewer. 
Many  pounds  of  good  white  pai>er  have  lieen 
wasted  in  describing  instanies  of  mutual 
affection  lK?tween  animal  and  trainer;  but 
when  it  comes  right  dtiw  n  to  actual  cases,  the 
.sole  bond  l)etween  the  domestic  man  and 
the  wild  Ixrast  is  u  g»K)d  strong  stick;  and  the 
fiercer  the  bea.st,  the  l»igger  and  t«)ugher  the 
.stick.  Of  the  great  army  of  nature  fakers, 
certainly  the  professional  animal  trainer  is 
commander-in-chief. 

Wild  animals,  particularly  felines,  have  no 
love  for  riian.  It  is  only  the  greater  ingenuity 
and  cus.scdness  of  the  latter  that  make  him 
the  beast's  master.  Even.'one  who  has  been 
attached  to  an  animal-show  knows  this  is  true, 
and  al.so  knows  that  stories  to  the  contrary  are 
fakes.    A  lion  or  a  tiger  will  readily  eat  out  of 
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his  trainer's  hand,  but  with  equal  readiness 
and  half  a  chance,  he  will  cat  the  hand.  There 
are  some  old  verses  descriptive  of  a  negro's 
e.\})erience  with  his  mule.  The  burden  of  the 
rhyme  lies  in  the  oft-rc|jeated  line — "V'ou 


this  fact.  Despite  the  story-book  shrewdness 
of  the  fo.\,  the  elephant  is  the  wisest  animal 
in  e.\i>tence.  Though  clumsy  and  bulky,  he 
may  l)c  made  to  do  the  most  diflkult  tricks; 
but  as  he  grows  older  he  grows  wiser,  and 


MUE.  LUISK  MORREl.I.I,  OF  HOSTUCK'S,  A.NU  III  R  PET  LEOPARD,  "CVRTUSH. 


rain't  argue  wif  a  mule.  "  'I'his  holds  true  of 
irrational  animals  in  general.  Argument  is 
waste  (jf  lime.  Whips,  sticks,  and  iron  rods 
are  the  accepted  instruments  of  jKTSuasion, 
and  trainers  constantly  em|)loy  them  When 
a  wild  animal  is  to  Ik.'  i»roken,  the  first  thing  to 
break  is  his  spirit.     It  is  done  with  a  club. 

Ever)'  wild  animal  fears  his  trainer,  or  his 
trainer's  weapons.  Once  a  Ix'ast  lx*lieves  he 
is  the  physical  sujierior  of  man,  his  career  as  a 
performing  exhibit  is  ended,  else  he  ends  the 
career  of  his  trainer. 

Klephants  furnish  the  lx?st  illustration  of 


some  day  realizes  his  bnite  mastery  of  man. 
Then  he  is  retired  from  the  arena,  l)ecause  no 
trainer  of  suflk  ienl  courage  to  handle  him  can 
Ije  found.  It  is  a  safe  wager  that  there  is  not 
a  male  elephant  fifty  years  old  jx>rforming  at 
the  present  time.  Bolivar,  a  giant  j)achyderm 
which  children  rode  upon  tifteen  years  ago. 
had  been  for  some  time  before  his  death  this 
past  summer  chaine<l  up  at  the  Zoo  in  Phila- 
delphia, with  his  fore  and  hind  legs  crossed 
and  Ixiund  with  iron.  In  his  younger  days  he 
was  as  gentle  as  Mary's  Httle  laml).  At  the 
la.st,  to  come  within  reach  of  his  trunk 
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would  have  meant  cer- 
tain death. 

Those  philosophers 
who,  in  attempting  to 
prove  that  wild  ani- 
mals possess  powers 
of  ratiocination,  base 
some  of  their  argu- 
ments upon  the  tricks 
of  the  arena,  would 
quickly  alter  their  be- 
lief, could  they  see  how 
lx:asts  are  prepared  for 
public  exhibition.  Ani- 
mals are  not  taught — 
they  are  pushed,  and 
hauled,  and  maulai, 
and  whipped,  and 
dragged,  and  choked, 
and  tort  ure<l  into  tricks. 
The  most  patient, 
industrious,  and 
painstaking  trainer  I 
ever  met  once  said  to 
me:  "  When  they  won't 
give  way  to  pain,  they 
won't  Ije  broke. "  In 
that  speech  he  read 
the  text  of  the  whole  game,  and  he  has 
spent  thirty  years  in  the  arena  handling 
every  kind  of  animal  that  grows,  from  fo.\- 
terriers  to  elephants.  When  a  (iordon  setter 
won't  oliey,  a  dose  of  bird-shot  is  the  quickest 
and  most  effective  argument.  It  is  .so  with 
all  irrational  animals.  Hurt  them  and  they 
will  heed. 

You  have  seen  an  elephant  lie  down  at  the 
•word  of  command,  y«»u  have  seen  an  elephant 
stand  up  on  his  hind  legs,  and  doubtless  you 
have  seen  the  same  brute  do  a  "  head  stand  ": 
that  is,  balance  himself  ufxjn  his  front  feet  and 
trunk  with  hind  legs  high  up  in 
the  air;  and  probably  you  have 
marveled  at  the  temerity  of  the 
little   human  being  who  could 
bend  this  enormous  animal  to 


his  will.  Having  seen 
all  this,  it  might  intcr- 
es'n'you  to'  visit  the 
arena  during  training 
hours,  and  witness  the 
methods  employed  by 
the  little  human  being 
in  persuading  the  ele- 
phant to  }K?rform  these 
stunts.  When  the 
young,  green  elephant, 
with  the  assistance  of 
two  domesticated 
brethren,  i.s  brought  by 
the  mahout  from  the 
jungle  into  captivity,  a 
powerful  rctjx;  to  con- 
trol his  movements  is 
placed  alxjut  his  neck. 
When  he  is  S4jld  for 
training  pur[)oses  it  is 
necessary  to  remove 
this  rojK:  and  ti.\  iron 
chains  around  his  legs 
immediately  above  the 
feet,  in  order  that  he 
may  Ix;  more  readily 
^  handled.    Usually  this 

is  effected  with  some  diflkulty,  as  the  ele- 
phant is  the  most  fiowerful  animal  trained 
for  public  e.xhibition,  and  naturally  objects 
to   shackles.     But  the 
Ijeast's  objections  are 
overcome,  by  craft,  if  {x")>- 
sible;  otherwise,  by  force. 

On  his  arrival  at  train- 
ing quarters,  he  is  de- 
livered to  the  man  who 
has  been  ordained  to 
break  him,  and  the  two 
sj)end  a  few  days  in  get- 


Uhl.ML    OK    TKAIM.\<.    IS    TUI-.  HKl.M. 
OF   BLANK   CARTKmOES    I.NTO  A 
beast's  NOSTRIL. 


THE  IRON  FORK  PLAYS  AN  IMPORTANT  PART  IN  THE  TAMING  OF  WILI>  ANLMALS. 
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ting  a.cquainled  l»eforc  school  term  l)egins. 
The  first  lesson  consists  in  teaching  the  ele- 
phant to  lie  down.  To  the  iron-linked  fetters 
that  encircle  his  legs  strong  roj)es  arc  at- 
tached.   Kach  of  these  rofws  is  securely  tied 


ditional  half  inch  of  steel.  ft»r  the  animal  must 
learn  on  the  first  page  of  his  primer  that  he 
has  never  a  chance  to  fight .  Finally,  when  the 
pain  becomes  unbearable,  he  drops  on  his 
knees  and  clumsily  rolls  over  on  his  side. 


BKAKS  IN  SHIFTIN<;-DKNS,  KKAUV  TO  TKAVKL  TO  I'KRMANENT  QUAKTV  KS. 


to  a  Staple  s:>  that  the  l)cast  cannot  move  an 
appreciable  distance  in  any  direction.  When 
the  l>onds  have  Ijeen  thoroughly  tested  and  it 
is  certain  the  animal  is  hclples.s,  the  trainer 
catches  his  iron  hook  in  the  elephant's  hide, 
high  up  <»n  his  back,  and  begins  to  ]m\\. 

It  seems  the  nature  of  a  brute  to  want  to 
<lo  the  opposite  of  that  which  he  is  requested 
to  do,  S4)  the  elcj)hant  refuses  to  lie  down. 
Whereupon  the  trainer  jmts  a  little  weight 
on  the  sharj)  hook.  It  lx;gins  to  cut  through 
the  lough  hide  to  the  sensitive  llesh  and  the 
red  blood  Ixjneath.  The  elephant  trump- 
ct.s,  then  he  .s(}ueals  —  for  even  an  elephant 
can  squeal,  when  the  hcM)k  is  long  enough 
and  sharp  enough,  and  always  it  is.  The 
trainer  pulls  a  bit  harder,  and  maylx?  the 
blood  spurts.  The  Ix'ast  tries  to  break 
away  and,  failing  that,  reaches,  murderously 
inclined,  with  his  trunk  for  his  tormentor. 
Each  pugnacious  attempt  is  met  by  an  ad- 


Immediately  the  trainer  gives  him  a  lum|i 
of  sugar  as  a  rcwanl  of  merit,  and  to  show 
there  is  no  hard  feeling.  This  le.sson  is  re- 
l>eated  until  the  bea.sl  lies  down  at  a  signal. 
Once  taught,  an  elephant  never  forgets  a 
trick;  if  by  chance  he  shouUl  forget,  a  nip 
of  the  hook  in  the  right  spot  will  refresh  his 
memory. 

A  humanitarian  who  watched  a  trainer  with 
his  iron  hook  teach  an  elephant  to  lie  down 
exclaimed :  "Why  <io  you  do  that  ? " 

"To  make  'im  lav  down, "  was  the  reply. 

"But  it's  brutal.'" 

"Well,  ain't  he  a  brute?" 

"I  know,"  persisted  the  humanitarian; 
"but  you  should  do  it  some  other  way." 

"Mi.ster, "  said  the  trainer,  in  a  tone  of 
finality,  "there  ain't  any  other  way.  You 
can't  break  animals  with  a  feather  duster. " 

That  is  the  philosophy  of  animal  training — 
"There  ain't  any  other  way.  "  The  S.  P.  C.  A. 
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view-point  docs  not  occur  to  the  trainer. 
He  looks  on  wild  animals  as  beasts  of  prey, 
good-for-nothing  evil-doers,  and  bom  cnc- 
mks  of  mankind.  An  exception  must  be 
noted;  for,  domesticated,  the  elephant  is  use- 
ful. But  the  other  big  brutc^they  kill, 
kill,  UM  weaker  anfnub  all  thdr  lives.  Why 
not  give  them  a  bit  of  their  own  bite?  Then, 
too,  every  animal-show  is  an  object-lesson  in 
natural  history,  serving  to  educate  the  yuung. 
So  is  a  menagerie.  But  people  won't  pat- 
ronize a  menagerie.  They  want  to  see  the 
beasts  in  action.  There  is  also  another  reason 
for  the  animal-show.  The  proprietor  has  a 
family  to  support — and  diunond  studs  to 
buy. 

It  is  true  that  nowadays  an  elephant  b 
taught  one  trick — nsing  on  his  hind  leg» — 
by  cajolcr}'.  The  trainer,  standing  upon 
a  high  pedestal,  holds  a  piece  of  sugar,  a 
carrot,  or  some  other  delicacy,  just  above  the 
end  of  the  least's  tnmk.  As  he  cannot  reach 
it  on  all  fours,  he  rises  on  his  hind  legs  to  take 
the  pleasing  morsel.  This  is  done  over  and 
over  again,  until  the  brute  realizes  what  is  re- 
quired and  is  willing  to  stand  up  at  the  signal. 
But  when  cajulcry  fails,  the  old  method  is  re- 
sorted to.  Strong  ropes  are  attached  to  the 
chains  on  the  animal's  fore  legs,  and  he  is 
hoisted  by  sheer  force  until  he  stands  erect 
upon  his  mnd  legs. 

Similar  methods  are  brought  into  play  to 
teach  the  "head  stand."  The  animai's  fore 
legs  are  fastened  so  that  he  cannot  move,  and 
then  ropes  are  tied  around  his  hind  quarters. 
These  ropes  are  passed  through  n  yullfv  <ivpr- 
head  and,  at  a  signal  from  the  tranicr,  the 
beast  is  tilted  up  in  the  air  until  he  is  in  danger 
of  falling  on  his  heaH,  and  nat^irally  supports 
himself  upon  his  trunk  and  fore  legs.  This  is 
continued  until  be  knows  that,  at  a  ^ven 
cue,  he  must  either  do  a  "head  stan'd"  or  suf- 
fer the  unpleasant  feeling  of  being  hoisted. 

In  teaching  an  elephant  to  beat  a  bass 
drum  with  his  tail,  the  trainer  pads  the  end 
of  the  tail,  and  then  ties  it  to  the  end  of  a  Igng, 
slender  rope,  which  is  passed  through  a  pulley 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  drum.  By  suddenly 
pulling  this  rope  the  trainer  jerks  the  tail 
against  the  drum,  and  he  continues  to  do  so  at 
quick  intervals,  until  the  animal  understands 
that  he  must  swing  his  tail  when  the  drum 
is  raised  behind  him,  else  the  tail  will  he 
jerked,  with  accompanying  prods  from  the 
hook.  Other  tricks  are  taught  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  all  mechanical— all  physical  force. 
Thic  beast  has  no  more  intelligent  initiative 


than  a  mechanical  toy.  When  properly 
pointed  and  wound  up,  he  goes;  otherwise  he 
stands  still.  Without  the  roix?s,  the  steel,  and 
the  whip,  the  Singer  Building  would  do  tricks 
as  readily  as  an  elephant. 

Next  to  elephants,  bears  are  probably,  the 
most  versatile  of  wild  animals.  They  are  the 
clowns  of  the  arena.  A  lively  bear  will  get 
more  hearty  laughs  out  of  an  audience  than 
any  other  animal  llial  jierforms.  Monkeys  are 
funnier  when  left  to  themselves  in  a  cagie,  as 
the  conventional  "haj^py  family,"  Ix'caiise 
deviltry  dances  through  simian  veins;  but  the 
monkey  is  a  poor  clown  in  the  show-ring.  He 
interrupts  his  work  with  so  many  fitful  glances 
at  his  trainer  that  he  becomes  artificial,  like 
the  actor  who  depends  upon  a  prompter  for 
his  lines  and  continually  is  looking  off  stage 
to  catch  his  cues. 

But  the  bear  goes  about  his  work  with  the 
whole-hearted  abandon  of  a  natural  oome- 
dian.  He  waltzes  happily,  he  turns  somer- 
saults as  if  somersaults  were  the  greatest  di- 
version of  his  life;  he  balances  himself  on  an 
enormous  ball  and  rolls  it  about  the  &oot,  as 
if  this  were  recreation;  he  wrestles  with  his 
trainer  like  a  big,  happy,  healthy  school-boy, 
and  he  drinks  sugared  water  from  a  bottle 
labeled  "beer"  with  an  undeniable  relish. 
But  the  last-named  stunt  is  the  one  natural, 
voluntary  feature  of  his  performance.  He 
drinks  the  sweet  water  because  he  likes  it. 
Everything  else  he  does  because  he  will  be 
well  goaded,  after  the  show,  if  he  refuses. 

UnUke  most  other  big  animals,  the  bear  is 
taught  his  stunts  without  the  hoisting  appara- 
tus, for  a  bear  naturally  rises  on  his  hind  legs 
in  the  forest,  and  he  stands  erect  without  ef- 
fort But,  though  he  escapes  the  gibbet,  he 
is  compelled  to  suffer  keen  pain  during  bis 
sprouting  days  in  the  arena.  Taken  in  cub- 
hood,  a  '  (  ir  may  be  broken  without  un- 
due severity.  When  he  comes  into  captivity 
with  fair  physical  development  and  mature 
strength,  he  is  subject  to  the  usual  scholastic 
course.  The  Iritter  condition  is  usual;  for 
cage-bred  animals  lack  the  wonderful  hardi- 
hood of  the  forest-bred  lieast,  and  frequently 
are  stimted.  Then.  Um\  they  l">eromc  slovenly 
and  slothful  from  the  unnatural  life  of  con- 
finement, and  they  go  about  their  work  with 
little  more  spirit  than  a  feather  In  bter.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  animal  that  has  grown 
to  maturity  in  nomadic  freedom  is  fretful 
and  nervous  from  his  confinement  in  jail 
and  makes  the  more  interesting  performer. 

An  adult  bear  is  twice  as  hard  as  nails,  and 
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three  times  as  tough  as  shoe-leather.  Clubs 
and  whips  have  little  more  effect  upon  his 
hide  than  straws  and  silken  threads.  But  as 
every  man  is  said  to  luue  his  price,  so  every 
animal  has  his  vulnerable  spot.  The  trainer, 
basing  his  campaign  upon  primitive  rules  of 
warfare,  seeks  the  weakest  point  in  subduing 
his  charge.  The  Ixar  has  four  \'ulnerable 
spots — eyes,  ears,  nose,  and  feet.  It  would 
be  impracticable  to  attack  tl^e  eyes,  as  blind- 
ness might  result,  making  the  brute  valueless 

a.  pcrfurmcr.  It  would  be  inconvenient  to 
use  the  animal's  feet  as  a  means  to  his  sub- 
jection; so  the  trainer  directs  fais  ftttentioa  to 
the  nose  and  the  ears. 

Confoied  in  a  large  crate,  known  profes- 
sionally  as  a  shifting-den,  the  bear  reaches 
permanent  quarters.  Immediately  he  is 
transferred  to  the  stationary  cage.  A  few  days 
after  the  beast's  arrival,  the  trainer  calls 
together  his  assistants,  and  school  is  sum- 
marily opened  by  the  introduction  into  the 
cage  ci  a  "choke"  coUar,  happily  named, 
which,  after  much  maneuvering,  is  slii>i)eii 
over  the  bear's  head  with  the  aid  of  a  long  iron 
fork.  The  "choke"  collar  Is  an  ingenious 
contrivance  of  tough  rope,  with  which,  fay  a 
slight  movement  of  his  hand,  the  trainer  may 
choke  or  loose  the  animal  at  will.  It  takes 
some  time  to  lasso  the  bear,  for  bears  possess 
an  in\ I'sligating  nature,  and  have  a  bad  habit 
of  tearing  to  pieces  anything  that  comes  near, 
in  order  that  they  may  inspect  its  int^or 
W(»rks  before  clas.sifying  it  as  friend  or  foe. 
But  the  beast  has  as  much  chance  with  the 
men  surrounding  the  (  age  as  the  proverbial 
snowball  in  the  heart  of  Hades.  ( irowl,  bite, 
and  fight  as  he  will,  ultimately  human  per- 
sistence prevails  and  the  "choke"  collar  coils 
into  the  thick  fur  about  the  animal's  neck. 

Ten  or  fifteen  men  at  the  other  end  of  tlie 
rope  tug  the  struggling  bear  against  the  bars 
of  the  cage,  with  his  fore  feet  and  chin  sliding 
on  the  floor,  as  a  boy  drags  an  obstinate  dog 
along  the  street  l)y  a  tight  rope  alxnit  his  neck. 
With  Mr.  Bruin's  head  pulled  down  and  held 
bard  against  the  floor  and  with  his  nose 
jammed  under  the  iron  bars  of  the  cage,  other 
ropes  arc  thrown  into  his  cell,  and  each  of  the 
bear's  feet  is  caught  in  a  sUp-knot.  Tbexi  his 
legs  are  pulled  from  under  him  toward  the 
four  points  of  the  compa^^s,  until  he  spreads 
out,  belly  flat,  on  the  tloor,  like  a  bear-skin  rug. 
With  the  animal  roped  into  this  utterly  help- 
less position,  the  intrepid  trainer  enters  the 
cage  and  cuts  ott  the  beast's  claws,  as  close  as 
the  flesh  will  permit. 


W  hen  the  manicuring  has  been  satisfactor- 
ily completed,  an  attendant  passes  into  the 
cage  an  instrument  like  the  punch  used  1^ 
train  conductors  to  mark  tickets,  save  that 
it  is  much  larger  and  makes  a  larger  bole. 
Slipi»ng  tlus  instrumrat  into  Bruin's  nose, 
the  trainer  cuts  a  round  hole  through  one 
nostril.  Into  the  bleeding  circle  there  is 
clamped  a  metal  ring,  to  wmch  a  long  lunge< 
ro|K-  is  attadied,  and  now  the  beast  is  ready 
for  the  arena.  From  his  legs  the  four  slip- 
knots are  removed,  the  "choke"  collar  is 
loosened  on  bis  neck,  and  he  is  permitted  to 
rise  and  become  acquainted  with  the  link  in 
his  nt)<<-. 

De^inte  the  excruciating  pain  attending  the 

deed,  an  enraged  l)ear  occasionally  will  rip  the 
ring  from  his  nostril.  When  he  is  foolish 
enough  to  register  this  objection  to  the  meth- 
ods empbyed  for  his  mental  development,  it  is 
necessary  immediately  to  show  him  the  futil- 
ity of  his  act;  therefore,  he  is  roped  again, 
tied  down  flat  on  the  floor  of  his  cage,  and  a 
new  hole  for  the  ring  i.s  bored  through  his  other 
nostril.  Should  the  bear  prove  so  hopelessly 
obstinate  as  to  tear  out  the  second  ring,  the 
trainer  will  go  him  one  better  by  roping  him 
again,  and  this  time  punching  a  hole  clear 
through  the  upper  purtb  ul  butli  nohlriis. 

There  is  on  record  the  case  of  a  bear  SO 
thoroughly  lacking  in  logic  that,  after  lacerat- 
ing both  nostrils,  he  even  tore  the  link  from 
the  middle  of  fais  nose,  leaving  the  organ  in 
such  a  ragged  condition  that  the  trainer  found 
it  necessary  to  insert  the  ring  in  the  tenderest 
part  of  his  ear.  With  insulting  impudence 
Bruin  immediately  split  his  ear  in  twain, 
whereupon  the  determined  trainer  trans- 
ferred the  link  to  the  other  ear.  Without 
pause,  the  self -destructive,  pertinacious  brute 
rej)eated  the  operation,  thereby  rendering 
himself  practically  impossible  of  controL 

"  I  guess  he's  no  account, "  commented  the 
owner  of  the  menagerie,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing the  bear  reduce  himself  to  stri[xs  of  fresh 
mcaX.  "We'll  have  to  make  a  cage  .iiiuual 
out  4^  him. " 

A  cage  animal  is  one  kept  mcrrly  for  show. 
He  spends  his  life  pacing  about  the  Uttle  iron- 
barred  cell  in  which  animals  are  exhibited. 
He  is  very  unhappy  until  he  reaches  the  time 
of  life  when  food  and  sleep  are  all  he  wants, 
and  then  he  is  still  unhappy,  as  he  probably 
has  indigestion  from  lack  of  exerdse.  When 
you  see  an  animal  with  his  nose  in  rags  pacing 
about  a  cage,  it  is  probable  that  he  reused  to 
be  "broke." 
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It  is  quite  a  rare  case,  however,  when  a  bear 

does  not  give  in  after  both  nostril?  have 
been  punctured.  When  he  succumbs  he  is 
taJcen  hnto  the  arena,  with  two  ropes  trailing 
at  his  heels,  one  attached  to  the  nose  ring, 
the  other  to  the  "choke"  collar  around  his 
neck. 

ll£r.  Bruin  now  experiences  the  usual  meth- 
od?! applied  to  l)easts  of  his  kind.  He  is  pulled 
around  several  times  in  small  circles  by  the 
ring  in  his  srasitive  nose,  to  make  him  under- 
stand that  he  is  expected  to  waltz.  If  he 
does  not  understand,  he  is  pulled  around  some 
more.  In  teaching  a  somersault^  the  trainer 
slips  the  rope  between  the  bear's  hind  logs  and, 
from  his  rear,  pulls  the  animal's  nose  under 
his  belly,  until  he  is  forced  to  roll  over  on  his 
head.  Eadi  time  this  is  done,  the  trainer 
prefaces  the  act  by  laying  his  whip  on  the 
floor  at  the  brute's  side.  Finally  the  bear 
realins  that  he  must  do  a  somersault  when- 
ever the  whip  is  dropjK-d.  In  wrestling,  the 
beast  is  similarly  governed.  When  he  gets  too 
rough  and  hugs  his  trainer  a  bit  too  hard,  a 
slight  jerk  on  the  lunge-line  attached  to  the 
ring  in  his  tender  nostril  brings  him  to  a  sense 
of  his  error. 

Unlike  the  elephant,  which  gradually  grows 
irascible  with  im  reasing  age,  until  he  refuses 
to  do  any  stunts  at  all,  and  will  kill  the  man 
who  tries  to  force  him,  the  bear  frequently 
dies  in  harness,  though  when  he  becomes  stiff 
and  senile  he  is  employed  merely  to  pose  in  a 
group  with  liis  males,  or  to  sit  on  a  pedestal 
and  wat<  h  younger  and  livelier  animab  go 
through  their  iHrfnrmnnces. 

This  is  also  true  of  lions.  As  he  grows  old 
a  Hon  gets  lazf  and  spiritless.  The  haughty 
boast  who  stares  at  the  crowd  outside  hi>  cage 
usually  is  as  fierce  of  spirit  as  a  fat  night 
watchman  who  blinks  out  upon  the  dark 
world  through  the  circle  of  light  cast  by  the 
lamp  at  hi-^  feet  With  jitenty  to  eat,  nothing 
to  annoy  l  ii  i,  ami  a  ii^ecjjcr  to  look,  alter  his 
cage,  the  ill  -  of  beasts  becomes  as  peaceful, 
portly,  and  self  sati-iirrl  ns  some  of  our  latter- 
day  human  monarciis,  whose  ministers  of 
army,  navy,  state,  and  other  things  take 
I)rop<'r  care  of  the  regal  cage  and  see  to  it  that 
the  usual  three  square  mcaJs  per  day  await  the 
royal  gullet  at  the  proper  hours.  The  story- 
book impression  that  lions  arc  always  on  the 
hunt  in  their  native  jungle  is  quite  at  vari- 
ance with  the  truth.  Indeed,  the  older  lions 
will  frequently  go  hungry  or  seek  the  leavings 
of  another  boa-^t's  kill,  rather  than  summon 
the  energy  to  hunt  prey  for  themselves.    In  a 


group  of  ten  or  twdve  trained  Hons,  two  or 

three  young,  ner\'ous  animals  usually  supply 
the  act  with  all  its  dash  and  spirit.  The 
others  are  somnambulists. 

Tigers,  too,  frequently  grow  lethargic  with 
advancing  years;  but  never  to  such  a  degree 
as  the  aging  lion.  There  is  always  a  pinch  of 
ginger  in  the  big  striped  cat.  For  that  rea« 
<nn  he  makes  a  more  spectacular  performer 
than  the  lion,  and  usually  a  tougher  proposi- 
tion for  the  tndner. 

I  once  saw  a  particularly  ret  alcit rant  tiger 
introduced  to  the  arena.  The  introduction 
conasted  of  a  most  determined  and  perastent 
series  of  brutalities.  The  beast  was  jungje 
bom  nnrl  bred.  He  had  lived  in  a  small, 
cramped  cage  from  the  day  of  his  capture,  until 
his  arrival  in  New  York,  where  he  was  turned 
over  to  his  purchaser  and  placed  in  a  more 
roomy  iron-barred  apartment.  Near  by  were 
six  trained  tigers,  comprising  one  of  the  best, 
most  e.xciting  and  sensational  wild-animal 
acts  ever  brought  to  this  country.  The  train- 
er of  these  beasts  was  a  passed  master  in  the 
art  of  thrilling  an  audience.  A  handsome, 
athletic  chap,  extravagantly  reckless,  with 
six  spirited,  high-strung,  nenous  tigers,  he 
gave  a  performance  tluit  for  hair-raising 
daring  has  never  l>een  excelled  in  America. 
Frequently  women,  who  seem  to  have  a  mor- 
bid love  of  daredeviltry,  covered  their  eyes  to 
avoid  hysteria,  while  he  was  putting  his 
beast-  ilirough  their  paces.  He  wished,  how- 
ever, u  .  make  the  act  twice  as  exciting  by  add- 
ing si.\  tigers  more;  and  the  beast  I  saw  in 
the  first  stages  of  training  was  one  of  the 
green  animals  with  which  he  had  been  sup- 
plied. 

The  tiger  was  given  a  fortnight  to  straighten 
his  back,  get  the  crimps  out  of  his  muscles, 
and  acquire  some  flesh,  before  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  torture  chamber.  On  his  first 
training  day  the  pn>gram  l)ei'nn  ni  six  oVliu  k 
in  the  morning,  when  five  ropes  witli  nooses 
on  the  ends  were  thrown  into  his  cage.  After 
much  maneuvering  with  long  iron  forks,  the 
trainer  and  his  assistants  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing one  of  these  nooses  over  the  tiger's  mag- 
nificent head,  while  the  other  four  knots  were 
slipped  around  his  legs  and  drawn  taut  just 
above  the  paws. 

Biting,  fighting,  clawing  an<l  pawing  at 
the  ropc^^,  the  bnite  was  dragged  by  ten  or 
fifteen  men  against  the  bars  of  the  cage, 
where  he  was  tied  fast  and  helpless.  The 
trainer  then  buckled  a  heavy  collar,  to  which 
a  thick  rope  was  attached,  around  the  ani- 
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mal's  neck.  On  tlic  (  omi)lcti(>n  of  this  part 
of  the  ceremony  the  nooses  were  removed, 
and  the  beast  was  given  his  freedom,  which 
he  sjMjnt  in  a  fierce  endeavor  to  rid  himself 
i)f  tlie  strange  leather  strap  thnt  enn'rcled  his 
neck.  After  numerous  cttorts  to  scrai>e, 
tear,  and  rub  it  off,  be  decided  that  the  col- 
lar was  there  to  stay,  and  lay  down  for  a 
rest. 

At  d^t  o'clock  the  door  of  the  tiger's  cage 
was  thrown  o} mm  Driven  by  shouts,  whips, 
and  iron  prads,  lie  r:in  through  the  dark 
passage-way  beliind  the  semitirtle  of  small 
cages,  and  bounded  into  the  center  of  the 
big,  bright  performing-arena.  Momentarily, 
he  thought  he  had  regained  his  freedom,  but 
a  glance  at  the  high  steel  bars  told  him  he 
was  still  a  prisoner,  and  ho  took  note  of  his 
surroundings  with  the  quick  curiosity  of  a 
man  suddenly  pushed  into  a  strange  room. 
For  half  an  hour  the  beast  was  permitted  to 
mam  unfettered,  inspecting  the  arena.  It 
interested  him  but  little.  Saving  seven  or 
dgbt  plain  iron  seto,  attached  to  the  bars  a 
few  feet  above  the  floor,  the  big  rage  wa;; 
empty.  As  the  tiger  walked  about  with  the 
long  rope  trailing  from  his  collar,  he  watdttd 
with  wary  eyes  for  possible  attack,  and 
seemed  to  \k-  wondering,  "What  are  thcy  go- 
ing to  do  with  me  next  ?" 

His  s{>eculation  was  brought  to  an  abrupt 
end.  As  the  rope  dragged  along  the  floor 
near  the  bars,  a  sinewy  band  reached  in 
and  sdsed  it.  Nine  more  pairs  of  sinewy 
hands  toi)k  a  quick,  firm  hold  on  it  and 
brought  the  beast  to  a  standstill  as  the  trainer 
slipped  into  the  arena,  closing  the  doors  be- 
hind him.  In  his  right  hand  be  held  a  long, 
In -lied  whip;  in  his  left,  a  revolver  with  six 
blank  cartridges,  and  a  steel  fork,  five  feet 
long,  with  sharp  prongs  at  the  end. 

Il  is  an  aged  falku  y.  bred  by  sensational 
press-agents,  that  trainers  carry  loaded  guns. 
It  is  also  untrue  that  theur  assistants  stand 
near  by  with  revolvers,  on  watch  for  an  emer- 
gency. If  a  trainer  lacks  control  over  his 
animals  a  gun  won't  help  him.  More  than 
one  shot  is  usually  required  to  stop  a  vicious 
beast,  and  a  man  depending  on  a  gun  would 
have  little  chance  of  firing  twice.  Besides, 
if  he  shot  straight  and  struck  a  vital  spot,  he 
would  destroy  a  valuable  animal;  if  he 
missed  his  mark  he  might  kill  someone  in 
the  audience,  whose  relatives  likely  would 
collect  large  cash  damages  from  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  sliow,  a  po'=sibility  wholly  in- 
consistent with  practical  economy. 


Wlien  the  tiger  trainer  I  was  watching  en- 
tered the  arena,  he  braced  the  handle  of  the 
iron  fork  against  his  body,  holding  the  sharp 
pointed  prongs  toward  his  victim.  The 
beast  whu-led  arotind,  but  did  not  spring 
He  faced  the  man  and  crouched,  with  his 
tul  moving  slowly  from  side  to  side.  He 
looked  not  unlike  a  house  cat  creeping  up  on 
a  mouse.  A  cat  always  makes  sure  of  bis 
prey  before  he  leaps.  It  seems  his  nature 
to  want  a  big  advantage,  and  he  hesitates 
until  he  is  absolutely  certain  of  his  distance. 
Speaking  in  caressing  tunes,  the  trainer 
slo%vly  advanced  toward  the  animal. 

Suddenly  the  Ijcast  growled  deep  down  in 
bis  throat,  his  muscles  tightened  until  his 
haunches  trembled  from  the  strain,  and  as 
the  man  yelled.  "Look  out,  boys!"  the  tiger 
sprang  from  the  floor  with  the  speed  of  a 
clay  pigeon  shot  from  a  trap.  It  was  a  sight 
to  be  remembered:  the  great,  tawny  beast, 
intent  upon  the  kill,  his  ears  laid  Viack  snugly 
against  his  head,  his  snarling  mouth  half 
open  with  hungry  hate,  his  tail  stiff  as  a  cane 
on  a  line  with  his  liackbone,  his  four  paws 
spread  out  like  the  talons  of  a  lighting  eagle 
to  cover  his  victim  when  he  landed. 

But  "the  boys"  spoiled  the  picture.  As 
the  tiger  reached  the  top  of  his  flying  par- 
abola they  tlirew  their  combined  weight  upon 
the  rope,  and  the  beast  turned  a  clumsy 
somersault  in  the  air.  falling  heavily  tu  the 
floor.  Before  he  could  turn  to  renew  the  at- 
tack the  trainer  was  upon  him,  jabbing  him 
with  the  fork  and  pounding  his  nose — the 
most  sensitive  part  of  a  cat — with  the  butt  of 
the  heavy  whip.  Half  stunned  by  his  pain- 
ful fall,  the  beast  leaped  high  up  on  the  side 
of  the  arena  in  fright,  seeking  to  avoid  his 
tormentor,  who  kept  alter  him  with  fork  and 
whip.  The  tig^  tried  desperately  to  climb 
out  of  rearh  of  the  blows,  but  his  paws  slid 
away  from  their  grip  on  the  iron  bars  and  he 
fell  to  the  floor.  Once  more  the  man  was 
upon  him,  yelling,  pounding  him  mercilessly 
with  the  whip,  while  the  gang  outside  were 
ready  to  lay  their  weight  on  the  restraining 
rope  should  the  animal  show  a  disposition  to 
renew  the  attack.  But  the  fight  had  been 
walloped  out  of  the  brute,  and  he  fled  from 
the  man  as  a  cat  runs  from  a  boy  with  a 
slingshot. 

The  first  step,  and  a  very  important  one 
in  the  education  of  the  tiger,  had  been  ac- 
complished. He  was  afraid  of  his  trainer. 
With  a  single  sweep  of  his  powerful  paw  he 
might  have  broken  the  neck  of  his  master. 
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but  the  unexpected  way  in  which  he  had 
been  thrown  puzzled  him,  and  he  lost  his 
nerve.  The  animal  retired  to  a  comer  of 
the  cage,  and,  backing  up  against  the  bars, 
stood  at  bay,  while  the  man  took  a  position 
in  the  center  of  the  arena  and  paused  to  re- 
gnin  his  breath.  After  resting  ten  minutes, 
ihc  trainer  went  after  his  pupil  once  more. 
He  fixed  one  of  the  iron  seats  securely  on 
the  bars  of  the  cage,  and  then,  standing  with 
the  seat  between  him  and  the  tiger,  flicked 
the  beast  on  the  end  of  his  nose  with  the 
whip-lash.  This  irritated  the  tiger,  and  he 
turned  his  head  away,  but  the  man  was  an 
expert  with  the  whip,  and  no  matter  how 
quickly  the  animal  moved,  the  lash  reached 
tlie  tip  of  his  nose  with  never-failing,  stinging 
accuracy.  Meanwhile  an  assistant  outside 
the  cage  jammed  an  iron  fork  against  his 
haunches. 

Unable  any  longer  to  endure  the  torment- 
ing whip  and  iron,  the  beast  slapped  at  the 
flying  lash  and  took  a  few  threatening  steps 
toward  the  man.  The  latter  then  tapped 
the  seat  with  the  handle  of  his  whip  to  show 
the  tiger  that  it  was  intended  for  him  to  sit 
upon.  Naturally  enough,  the  Ix-ast  did  not 
understand  the  significance  of  this  action, 
and  backed  into  his  comer,  growling  and 
snarling.  This  scene  was  repeated  over  and 
over  again  during  the  next  half  hour.  The 
lash  would  light  upon  the  tiger^s  nose;  the 
assistant  outside  the  cage  would  sti(  k  him  in 
the  haunches  with  the  iron  fork;  the  beast 
would  advance  with  a  short  rush  and  then 
stop,  afraid;  the  trainer  would  tap  the  seat 
with  his  whip,  and  the  animal  would  back 
into  the  comer,  showing  his  wicked  teeth. 

Meanwhile  the  beast  was  refining  some 
of  his  nerve.  Anger  was  conquering  fear. 
Each  time  he  rushed  he  would  sneak  a  little 
closer  to  the  man,  and  each  time  he  retired 
to  his  comer  he  would  growl  a  little  louder 
and  lash  his  tail  with  greater  fury. 

Eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  seat  that  had 
been  placed  for  the  animal  thm  hung  a 
block  and  tackle.  When  it  was  apparent, 
after  numerous  etiorts  to  make  him  sit  down, 
that  he  could  not  understand  what  he  was 
expected  to  do,  or  would  not  do  it,  a  ladder 
was  raised  outside  the  arena.  One  of  the 
a^stants  cBmbed  up,  and,  passing  the  rope 
attached  to  the  animal's  collar  through  the 
bars,  hung  it  over  the  block  and  tackle.  The 
ten  men  took  a  fresh  grip  on  the  rope  in 
readiness  for  the  most  trying  and  brutal  les- 
son in  the  education  of  the  tiger. 


Fifteen  feet  of  slack  rope  were  permiued 
the  animal  as  the  trainer  directed  him  once 
more  to  the  seat  and  once  more  he  failed  to 
understand.  Then  the  order  to  hoist  was 
given,  and,  as  the  men  pulled,  the  tigo-  felt 
the  collar  tighten  alK)ut  his  neck.  Hi>  head 
gradually  was  lifted  up,  until  his  fore  legs  left 
the  ground  and  he  pranced  on  his  hind  paws. 
With  the  fear  of  strangulation  and  the  in* 
stinct  of  self-preservation  his  brain  l)erame  a 
mental  mud-puddle.  He  beat  the  air  with 
his  fete  paws,  whirled,  squirmed,  and  wrig- 
gled, in  a  vain  effort  to  get  out  of  the  col- 
lar that  clutched  his  throat.  Every  move- 
ment of  his  body  brought  Mm  nearer  to  the 
seat  over  which  hung  the  block  and  tackle. 
When  he  reached  it  an  assistant  grablx-d  his 
tail  through  the  bars  and  pulled  him  toward 
the  little  stool,  while  the  trainer  punched 
him  against  it  with  the  iron  bar. 

Throughout  this  cruel  struggle  the  trainer 
never  lost  lus  temper.  He  went  about  his 
work  with  the  impersonal  determination  of 
a  public  executioner.  His  only  evidence  of 
excitement  was  physical,  when  his  efforts 
made  him  perspire  and  his  muscles  tzembfed 
from  over-exertion.  Mentally,  the  man  was 
utterly  at  case.  He  felt  no  more  anger  to- 
ward the  tiger  than  a  butcher  entertains 
toward  the  carcass  of  an  ox  he  Is  quarter- 
ing. The  beast  was  there  to  be  trained  and 
he  was  there  to  train  him.  Ethics  are  out  of 
place  iu  an  arena.  So  is  sympathy.  The 
animal  has  neither.  Why  should  the  trainer 
\yc  afflicted  by  them? 

".Swing  him  clear  of  the  ground,"  he 
called.  "We'll  make  him  take  that  seat. 
All  together  now!"  and  as  the  men  laid  their 
combined  weight  on  the  rope,  the  big  cat 
was  hoisted  until  his  hind  legs  dangled  two 
feet  above  the  floor,  dancing  a  madman's  jig. 
The  helpless,  choking  brute  fought  the  use- 
less fight  of  a  fish  out  of  water.  Had  not 
the  muscles  over  his  throat  been  like  solid 
rubber  tires  he  would  have  strangled  as 
he  curled  his  body  into  a  coil,  trying  to 
escape  the  weight  that  huQg  from  bis  own 
neck. 

It  was  not  a  pretty  tning  to  look  upon, 

and  might  have  provided  work  for  one  of 
the  numerous  societies  organized  to  prevent 
crueltiest  yet  it  is  the  only  way  thus  far  de- 
vised by  animal  truncn  to  make  an  ob- 
stinate tiger  sit  down. 

With  much  pushing  ana  hauling  the  strug- 
gling beast  finally  was  landed  on  the  scat; 
but  the  moment  he  felt  support  under  his 
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feet  he  leaped  for  the  floor.  He  was  met  by 

the  trainer,  who  walloped  the  sore,  sensitive 
nose  \v\th  the  hickory  handle  of  his  whip,  and 
followed  this  up  by  firing  the  burning  powder 
of  a  blank  cartridge  straight  into  the  nostril. 
This  was  the  first  time  the  revolver  had  been 
brought  in  play,  and  it  threw  the  beast  into 
h3r5taia.  Bte  turned  to  tun,  but  the  trainer 
yelled,  "Lift  him,  boys,"  and  as  the  crew 
threw  their  weight  on  the  rope  the  beast's 
head  and  fore  legs  were  yanked  from  the 
ground,  and  he  pranced  along  for  a  few  steps 
with  only  the  claws  of  his  hind  feff  t  ouching 
the  boards.  When  the  momentum  of  his 
own  body  had  carried  him  clear  of  the  flow, 
he  swung  back,  suspended  in  the  air,  more 
like  a  lifeless  tiger-skin  than  a  blood-hlled 
beast  of  flesh  and  sinew. 

Again  he  was  smashed  against  the  scat, 
and  as  the  men  gave  slack  to  the  rope  he  fell 
prostrate  on  his  belly  across  the  little  iron 
bench,  breathing  violently,  with  a  drunken 
glare  in  his  eyes  and  bleeding  from  the  nose. 
The  trainer  showed  a  disposition  to  give  the 
beast  respite,  but  the  swarthy  proprietor  of 
the  show,  standing  safely  outside  the  cage, 
shouted:  "Keep  after  him!  Don't  let  upl 
You've  Bpt  him  going  now!** 

It  was  true,  they  had  him  going — going 
vcHi'  rlose  to  hh  grave.  Again  the  word  was 
given,  and  again  the  hclpen*  strained  their 
backs.  The  big,  tawny  head  went  up  with 
the  tightening  rope,  until  the  tiger's  Ixxly 
was  dangling  once  more  above  the  empty 
seat.  As  they  eased  the  rope  the  beast  gave 
a  fearful  crj',  and,  with  even,-  ounce  of 
strength  left  in  his  body,  made  one  final,  des- 
perate leap  at  his  persecutor.  The  force  of 
nis  flying  weight  almost  snapped  the  rope, 
and  his  murderous,  sweeping  paw  missed 
the  trainer  by  an  inch,  i  hen,  if  a  tiger  can 
faint,  he  fainted.  The  proprietor  yelled, 

"Let  go  the  rope!"  and  the  helper-  loosened 
their  hold.  The  beast  flopped  into  a  sense- 
less heap  on  the  floor,  and  a  black  tongue 
fell  throu^  the  side  of  his  mouth,  ('old 
water  was  rushed  into  tlic  arena  and  dashed 
on  the  animars  head.  Bucket  after  bucket 
followed  until  his  fine  coat  was  drenched  to 
the  slimy  smoothness  of  wet  sealskin.  His 
eyelids  opened  convulsively  and  his  pupils 
rolled  upward  as  he  groaned  painfully. 

Three  other  tigers,  trained  animals,  were 
brought  into  the  arena.  On  entering  the 
ring  they  glanced  casually  at  their  prostrate 
fdlow,  sniffed,  and  walked  by.  There  is  not 
an  ounce  of  the  Samaritan  in  a  cat.  The 


trainer  snapped  bis  whip,  and  the  tno 

climbed  upon  their  accustomed  seats,  which 
had  l)cen  arrange<l  for  their  reception. 
Gradually  the  exhausted  beast  regained  full 
consciousness,  and  at  the  first  sign  of  return- 
ing strength  the  trainer  flicked  him  on  the 
nose  with  the  slinging  lash.  The  tiger 
struggled  to  his  feet,  took  a  step  forward, 
swayed,  and  fell  on  his  side  through  sheer 
weakness.  They  soused  him  with  another 
bucketful  of  water,  and  he  stood  up,  suffi- 
ciently revived  to  keep  his  feet;  but  when  he 
tried  to  move  it  was  with  the  unceitain  step 
of  locomotor  ataxia. 

In  an  attempt  to  teach  his  pupil  by  sug- 
gestion, the  trainer  called  the  three  educated 
tigers,  worked  them  a  few  times  around 
the  ring,  and  made  them  leap  to  thdr 
seats.  The  object-lesson  was  wasted,  for  the 
wounded  Ix-ast  stood  stiflf-legged,  pavinL'  no 
heed  to  his  mates,  but  following  the  iramer's 
every  movement  with  a  gaze  of  mingled  hate 
and  fear.  A  half-tipsy  criminal  might  turn 
the  same  look  on  the  big  policeman  who 
had  brutally  dubbed  him  to  a  station- 
house. 

Some  pugilists  possess  marvelous  powers 
of  recupetadon,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
humanity  that  compares  with  the  reser\'e 
strength  of  a  wild  Ix'ast.  Half  an  hour  after 
he  had  regained  consciousness  the  green  tiger 
was  breathing  normaUy,  his  limbs  had  re- 
gained tlieir  pli.int  strength,  and  his  eyes 
were  bright  and  clear.  Ok^rving  the  beast's 
recovery,  the  alot  traino'  resum^  his  ksson. 

It  \s  as  the  same  brutal  scene  all  over  again: 
the  big,  stubborn  cat,  the  mercilessly  deter- 
mined trainer,  the  hangman's  rope — and 
finally,  the  animal  was  slammed  on  to  the 
seat  more  dead  than  alive.  Wliile  one  as- 
sistant hung  to  his  tail  to  prevent  him  from 
leavfaig  the  bench,  the  others  held  up  his 
head  with  the  straining  tackle,  and  the 
trainer  propped  him  with  an  iron  bar.  Once 
more  the  brast  lost  consdouaiess,  the  rope 
was  loosened,  and  he  fell  to  the  floor.  An- 
other relay  of  buckets  of  cold  water  dashed 
against  liis  face  restored  him.  The  doors  of 
the  arena  were  thrown  open,  the  tiger  was 
driven  back  to  his  small  living  cage,  and 
school  was  over  for  the  day.  Intermittently, 
for  a  fortnight,  this  same  course  of  training 
was  repeated,  until  finally  the  brute  realized 
what  was  wanted,  and  sat  down.  Forthwith 
he  was  added  to  the  educated  group  and  the 
ne.vt  victim  was  taken  in  hand. 

Occasionally  an  animal  trainer  is  killed. 
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A LANK,  strong,  rcd-faccd  man  with  a 
WelUngton  beak  and  small  fiery  eyes, 
tempered  by  flaxen  lashes,  sat  on  the 
station  platiorm  atLosPinos  swinging  his  legs 
to  and  no.  At  his  side  sat  another  man,  fat, 
melancholy,  and  seedy,  who  seemed  to  be  his 
friend.  They  had  the  appearance  of  men  to 
whom  life  haid  appeared  as  a  reversible  coat 
— seamy  on  both  sides. 

"  Ain't  seen  you  in  alxnit  four  years,  Ham," 
said  the  seedy  man.  "  Which  way  you  been 
traveling?" 

"Texas."  '^aid  the  red  fared  man.  "It 
was  too  cold  in  Alaska  for  me.  And  1  found 
it  warm  in  Texas.  I'll  tell  you  about  one  hot 
spell  I  went  through  there. 

"  One  morninr;;  I  steps  off  the  International 
at  a  water-tank  and  lets  it  go  on  without  me. 
*Twas  a  ranch  country,  and  fuller  of  spite 
houses  than  New  York  City.  Only  out  there 
they  build  'em  twenty  miles  away  so  you 
can't  smell  what  they've  got  for  duiner,  in- 
stead of  running  'em  up  two  inches  from 
their  neighbors'  windows. 


"There  wasn't  any  roads  in  sight,  so  I 
footed  it  'cross  country.  The  gra.ss  was  shoe- 
top  deep  and  the  mesquite  timber  looked  just 
like  a  peach  orchard.  It  was  so  much  like  a 
gentleman's  i»ivate  estate  that  every  minute 
you  e.xpected  a  kennclful  of  !)\illclogs  to  run 
out  and  bite  you.  But  I  must  have  walked 
twenty  miles  before  I  came  in  ^ght  d  a 
ranch-house.  It  was  a  little  one,  about  as  big 
as  an  elevated  railroad  -station. 

"There  was  a  little  man  in  a  white  shirt 
and  brown  overalls  and  a  pink  handkerchief 
around  his  neck  rolling  cigarettis  under  a 
tree  in  front  of  the  door. 

"'Greetings,'  says  I.  'Any  refreshment, 
wdcome,  (  innluments,  or  even  work  for  a 
comparative  stranger?' 

"'Oh,  come  in,'  says  he  in  a  refined  tone. 
'Sit  down  on  that  stool,  please.  I  didn't 
bear  your  horse  coming.' 

"'He  isn't  near  enough  yet,'  says  I.  'I 
walked.  I  don't  want  to  be  a  burwn,  but  I 
wondor  if  you  have  three  or  four  gallons  of 
water  handy.' 
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"  •  Vou  do  look  pretty  dusty,'  says  he;  'but 
our  bathing  arrangements  ' 

"'It's  a  drink  I  want,'  says  I.  'Never 
mind  the  dust  that's  on  the  outside.' 

"He  gets  me  a  dipper  of  water  out  of  a 
red  jar  hanging  up,  and  then  goes  on: 

"*Do  you  want  work?* 

"Tor  a  lime,'  says  I.  'This  is  a  rather 
quiet  section  of  the  country,  isn't  it?' 

"'It  is,'  says  he.  'SomeUmes'-so  I  have 
been  told — one  sees  no  human  being  pass  for 


"'Can  you  herd  'cm — take  charge  of  a 
flock  of  'em?'  says  he. 

"'Oh,'  says  I,  'now  I  understand.  You 
mean  chase  'em  annmd  and  bark  at  'cm  h'ke 
collie  doj^s.  Well,  I  might,'  says  I.  'I've 
never  exactly  dune  any  sheep-herding,  but 
I've  often  seat  'on  foam  car  windows  masti- 
cating daisies,  and  they  didn't  look  danger- 
ous.' 

''*I'm  sl»rt  a  herder,'  says  the  ranchman. 
'You  never  can  depend  on  the  Mexicans. 


t  CACOBT  BIO  CASINO  I  FF.LT  AS  KXCITSO  AS  IT  I 
BAD  MAOB  A  lULUON  IN  TUNITY." 


weeks  at  a  time.  I've  been  here  only  a 
month.  I  bought  the  ranch  from  an  old  set- 
tler who  wanted  to  move  farther  west.' 

" '  It  suits  me,'  says  I.  '  Quiet  and  retire- 
ment are  good  for  a  man  sometimes.  And  I 
need  a  job.  I  can  tend  bar,  salt  mines,  lec- 
ture, float  stock,  do  a  little  middle-weight 
slugging,  and  jjlay  the  piano.' 

•"Can  you  herd  sheep?'  asks  the  little 
ranchman. 

'"Do  you  mean  hmm  I  beard  she^?' 
says  I. 


I've  only  got  two  flocks.  You  may  take  out 
my  bunch  of  muttons — there  arc  only  eight 
hundred  of  'em-^n  the  morning,  if  you  like. 
The  pay  is  twelve  dollars  a  month  and  your 
rations  furnished.  You  camp  in  a  tent  on 
the  prairie  witii  your  sheep.  You  do  your 
own  cooking,  but  wood  and  water  are  brought 
to  your  camp.    It's  an  easy  job.' 

"  •  I'm  on,'  says  I.  '  I'll  lake  the  job  even 
if  I  have  to  garland  my  brow  and  hold  on  to 
a  crook  and  wear  a  loose  effect  and  play  on 
a  pipe  like  the  shepherds  do  in  pictures.' 
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'*So  the  nest  morning  the  little  ranchman 

helps  me  drive  the  flock  of  muttons  from  the 
corral  to  about  two  miles  out  and  let  'em 
graze  on  a  little  hillside  on  the  prairie.  He 
gives  me  a  lot  of  instructions  about  not  let- 
ting bunches  of  them  stray  off  from  the  herd, 
and  driving  'em  down  to  a  water-hole  to 
drink  at  noon. 

" '  I'll  bring  out  your  tent  and  camping  out- 
fit and  rations  in  the  backboard  before  night/ 
says  he. 

*' '  Fine,'  says  I.  *  And  don't  forget  the  ra- 
tions. Nor  the  camping  outfit.  And  be  sure 
to  bring  the  lent.  Your  name's  Zollicoffer, 
ain't  it?' 

"'Mv  name,'  s.ivs  he,  *is  Henry  Ogdcii  ' 

"  *  All  right,  Mr.  Ogdcn,'  says  1.  '  Mine  is 
Mr.  Perdval  Saint  Clafa'.' 

"T  herded  shct  p  for  fi\  c  Jays  on  the 
Rancho  Chiquito;  and  then  the  wool  entered 
my  soul.  That  getting  next  to  nature  cer- 
tainly got  next  to  mc.  I  was  lonesomer  than 
Cru5ioc'.s  gi);it.  I've  seen  n  lot  nf  persons 
more  entertaining  as  companions  than  those 
sheep  were.  I'd  drive  'em  to  the  corral  and 
pen  *em  every  evening,  and  then  rook  my 
com  bread  and  mutton  and  coffee  and  lie 
down  in  a  tent  the  size  of  a  tabledoth  and 
listen  to  the  coyotes  and  whippoorwills  sing- 
ing around  the  camp. 

"  The  fifili  evening,  after  I  had  corralled  my 
costly  but  uncongenial  muttons,  I  walked 
over  to  the  ranch-house  and  stepped  m  the 
door. 

"•Mr.  Ogdcn,'  says  I,  *yon  and  me  have 

pot  to  s^et  soeiaMo.  Sliee[)  are  all  very  well 
to  (lot  the  landscape  and  furnish  $8  cotton 
suitings  for  man,  but  for  table-talk  and  fire- 
side companions  they  rank  along  with  five 
o'clock  teazers.  If  you've  pot  a  deck  of 
cards  or  a  parchesi  outtit  or  a  game  ot  au- 
thors, get  'em  out  and  let's  get  on  a  mental 
basis.  I've  pot  to  do  something  in  an  intel- 
lectual line  if  it's  only  to  knock  somebody's 
brains  out.' 

"This  Henry  Ogden  was  a  peculiar  kind 
of  ranchmaii.  He  wore  finper  rings  and  a 
big  gold  walch  and  careful  neckties.  And 
his  face  was  calm  and  his  nose  spectacles 
wa<:  kept  ver\'  shiny.  I  ^n\v  once  in  Musco- 
gee an  outlaw  hung  for  murdering  six  men, 
who  was  a  dead  linger  for  him.  But  I  knew 
a  preacher  in  Arkansas  that  you  would  have 
taken  to  be  his  brother.  I  didn't  care  much 
for  him  cither  way;  what  I  wanted  was  some 
fellowship  and  communion  with  holy  saints 
or  lost  sinners-^nything  sheepless  would  do. 


"'Well,  Saint  Clair,'  says  he,  laying  down 

the  l)ook  he  was  reading,  *  I  guess  it  must  be 
pretty  lonesome  for  you  at  Bxat.  And  I  don't 
deny  that  it's  monotonous  for  me.  Are  you 
sure  you  corralled  your  sheep  so  they  won't 

stray  out  ?' 

" '  They're  shut  up  as  tight  as  the  jury  of  a 
millionaire  murderer,'  says  I.  'And  I'll  be 
back  with  them  long  before  they'll  need  their 
trained  nurse.' 

'•So  Ogden  digs  up  a  dedc  of  cards  and 
we  play  casino.  After  five  days  and  nights 
of  my  sheep  camp  it  was  like  a  toot  on 
Broadway.  When  I  taught  big  casino  I 
felt  as  excited  as  if  I  had  made  a  million  in 
Trinity.  .\nd  when  H.  O.  loosened  up  a 
little  and  told  the  story  about  the  lady  in  the 
Pullman  car  I  laughed  for  five  minutes. 

'"That  showed  what  a  comparative  thing 
life  is.  A  man  may  see  so  much  that  he'd 
be  bored  to  turn  his  head  to  look  at  a  $3,- 
000,000  fire  or  Joe  Weber  or  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  But  let  him  herd  sheep  for  a  sjiell  and 
you'll  see  him  .splitting  his  ribs  laughing  at 
•Gurfew  Shall  Not  Ring  To-night,'  or  really 
enjoyinp  hinv-^Mf  playinp  cards  with  ladies. 

"  By  and  by  Ogdcn  gets  out  a  decanter  of 
Bourbon,  and  then  there  is  a  total  edipse  of 

""  Do  yon  remember  reading  in  the  !>n  j»ers 
about  a  mundt  ago,'  says  he,  'about  a  tram 
hold-up  on  the  M.  K.  &  T.?  The  express 
apcnt  was  shot  through  the  shoulder,  and 
about  $15,000  in  currency  taken.  And  it's 
said  that  only  one  man  did  the  job.' 

"'.Seems  to  me  I  do,'  says  I.  'But  such 
things  happen  so  often  they  don't  linger  long 
in  the  human  Texas  mind.  Did  they  over- 
take, overhaul,  seize,  or  lay  hands  upon  the 
dcspoiler  ?' 

"*He  escaped,'  says  Ogden.  'And  1  was 
just  reading  m  a  paper  to-day  that  the  offi- 
cers have  tracked  him  down  into  this  part  of 
the  countnr.  It  seems  the  bills  the  robber 
got  were  ui  the  first  issue  of  currency  to  the 
Second  National  Bank  of  F,s[)inosa  City. 
.A^nd  so  they've  followed  the  trail  where 
liicy'vc  been  spent,  and  it  leads  this  way.' 

"  Ogden  pours  out  some  more  Bourbon 
and  shoves  me  the  bottle. 

"'1  imagine,'  says  1,  after  ingurgitating 
another  mt^cum  of  the  royal  boose,  'that  it 
wuuldn't  be  at  all  a  disinpenuous  idea  for  a 
train  robber  to  run  down  into  this  part  of 
the  country  to  hide  for  a  spell.  A  sheep 
ranch,  now,'  says  I,  'would  be  the  finest 
kind  of  a  place.   Who'd  ever  expect  to  find 
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sui  h  a  desperate  character  among  these  song- 
birds and  miitfons  and  wild  flowers?  And, 
by  the  way,'  says  I,  kind  of  looking  H.  Ogden 
over,  'was  there  any  description  mentioned 
of  this  single-handed  terror?  Was  his  linea- 
ments or  heiebt  and  thickness  or  teeth  fill- 
ings or  style  m  habiliments  set  forth  in  print  ?' 

"*Why,  no,'  says  Ogden;  'they  say  no- 
body got  a  good  sight  of  him  because  he  wore 
a  mask.  But  they  know  it  was  a  train  rob- 
ber called  Black  Bill,  because  be  always 
works  atone  and  because  he  dropped  a  hand- 
kcichief  in  the  express-car  that  had  his  name 
on  it. 

" '  All  right,'  says  I.  '  I  approve  of  Black 
Bill's  retreat  to  the  sheep-rang^.  1  guess 
they  won't  find  him.' 

" '  There's  one  thousand  dollars  reward  for 
his  capture,'  says  Ogden. 

*•*  1  don't  need  that  kind  of  money,'  says  I, 
looking  Mr.  Sheepman  straight  in  the  eye. 
'The  twelve  dollars  a  month  you  pay  me  is 
enough.  I  need  a  rest  and  I  can  save  up 
until  I  get  enough  to  pay  my  fare  to  Tex- 
arkana,  where  my  widowed  mother  li\  os.  If 
Black  Bill,'  I  goes  on,  looking  insignificantly 
at  Ogden, '  was  to  have  come  down  this  way 
— say,  a  month  ago — and  bought  a  little 
sheep-ranch  and  ' 

"•Stop,'  says  Ogden,  getting  out  of  his 
chair  and  looking  pretty  vicious.  'Do  you 
mean  to  insinuate  •' 

" '  Nothing,'  says  I ; '  no  insinuations.  I'm 
stating  a  h)ixxiermical  case.  I  say,  if  Black 
BiU  had  come  down  here  and  bought  a  sheep- 
ranrh  and  hired  me  to  Little  Bdv  Blue  'em 
and  treated  me  square  and  friendly,  as  you've 
done,  he*d  never  nave  anything  to  fear  from 
me.  A  man  is  a  man  regardless  of  any  com- 
plications be  may  have  with  sheep  or  rail- 
road trains.  Now  you  know  where  I  stand.' 

"Ogden  looks  black  as  camp  coSee  for 
nine  seconds,  and  then  he  laughs,  amused. 

"'You'll  do,  Saint  Clair,'  says  he.  'If  I 
was  Black  Bill  I  wouldn't  be  afraid  to  trust 
you.  Let's  have  a  game  or  two  of  ?:evcn-i;p 
to-night.  That  is,  if  you  don't  mind  playing 
with  a  train  robber.' 

'"I've  told  yi)u,'  says  I,  'my  oral  senti- 
ments; and  there's  no  strings  to  'em.* 

"WfaDe  I  was  shuffling  after  the  first  hand, 
I  asks  Ogden,  as  if  the  idea  was  a  kind  of  a 
casualty,  where  he  wa<;  from. 

"  'Oh,'  says  he,  'fnim  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley.' 

'"That's  a  nice  little  place,'  say?^  L  'I've 
often  stopped  over  there.   But  didn't  you 


find  the  sheets  a  little  damp  and  the  food 
poor?  Now,  1  hail,'  says  I,  'from the  Padfic 
slope.    Jivcr  put  up  there  ?* 

"'Too  draughty,'  says  Ogden.  «But  if 
you're  ever  in  the  Middle  West  just  mention 
my  name  and  you'll  get  foot-waxmers  and 
dripped  coffee.* 

"'WeU,'  says  I,  'I  wasnt  exactly  fishing 
for  your  private  telephone  number  and  the 
middle  name  of  your  aunt  that  carried  oil 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  minbter.  It 
don't  matter.  I  just  want  you  to  know  you 
are  safe  in  the  bands  of  your  shepherd.  Now, 
don't  play  hearts  on  spades,  and  don't  get 
nervous.' 

"'Still  haqiing,'  says  Ogden,  laughing 
again.  'Don't  you  suppose  that  if  1  was 
Black  Bill  and  thought  you  suspected  me,  I'd 
put  a  Winchester  l)ullet  into  you  and  Stop 
my  nervousness,  it  i  had  any?' 

"'Not  any,'  says  I.  'A  man  who's  got 
the  nrr\-e  to  hold  up  a  train  single-luintled 
wouldn't  do  a  trick  like  that.  I've  knocked 
about  enough  to  know  that  them  are  the 
kind  of  men  who  put  a  value  on  a  friend. 
Not  that  I  can  claim  being  a  friend  of  your?, 
Mr.  Ogden,'  .says  I,  'being  only  your  sheep- 
herder;  but  under  more  expeditious  circum- 
stance'; wc  might  have  been.' 

"'Forget  the  sheep  temporarily,  I  beg,' 
says  Ogden,  *and  cut  for  d«d.' 

"About  four  day.-^  afterward,  while  my 
muttons  was  nooning  on  the  water-hole  and 
I  was  deep  in  the  interstices  of  making  a  pot 
of  coffee,  up  rides  softly  on  the  grass  a  mys- 
terious person  in  the  garb  of  the  l>eing  he 
wished  to  represent.  He  was  dressed  some- 
where between  a  Kansas  Dty  detective, 
Buffalo  Bill,  and  the  town  dog-catcher  of 
Baton  Rouge.  His  chin  and  eye  wasn't 
molded  on  fighting  lines;  so  I  knew  he  was 
only  a  scout. 

"'Hcrdin'  sheep?'  he  asks  me. 

"'Well,'  says  I,  'to  a  man  of  vour  evident 
gumptional  endowments  I  wouhmt  have  the 
nerve  to  state  that  I  am  engaged  in  deco- 
rating old  bronzes  or  oiling  bicycle  sprockets.* 

"'You  dont  talk  or  kwk  like  a  sheep- 
herder  to  mc,'  s.iys  he. 

'"But  you  talk  like  what  you  look  like  to 
me,''  says  I. 

"And  then  he  asks  me  who  I  was  working 
for,  and  1  shows  him  Rancho  Chiquito  two 
miles  away  iu  the  shadow  of  a  low  hill;  and 
he  tells  me  he's  a  deputy  sheriff. 

"'There's  a  train  robber  called  Black  Bill 
supposed  to  be  somewhere  in  these  parts,' 
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says  the  scout.  'He's  been  traced  as  far  as 
San  Antonio  and  maybe  farther.  Have  you 
seen  or  heard  of  any  strangers  around  here 
during  the  past  month  ?' 

"'I  have  not,'  sa^s  I,  'except  a  report  of 
one  anx  at  the  Mexican  quarters  ci  Loomts's 
ranch  on  the  Frio.' 

'"What  do  you  know  about  him?'  asks 
the  deputy. 

"'He's  throe  day>  old.'  says  I. 

'"What  kind  of  a  h^okinsi  man  is  the  man 
you  worlv  for?'  he  asks.  "Does  old  George 
Ramey  own  this  place  yet?  He's  run  sheep 
here  for  the  last  ten  years^  but  never  had  no 
success.' 

»  "'The  old  man  has  sold  out  and  gone 

west,'  I  tills  him.  *;\nother  shcep-fander 
bought  him  out  about  a  month  ago.' 

"•What  kind  of  a  looking  man  is  he?'  asks 
.  the  deputy  again. 

"'Oh,' 'says  I,  'a  hip,  fat  kind  of  a  Dutc  h- 
man  with  long  whiskers  and  blue  specs.  I 
don't  think  he  knows  a  sheep  from  a  ground- 
squirrel.  I  guess  old  George  soaked  him 
pretty  well  on  the  deal,'  savs  I. 

"After  indulging  himself  in  a  lot  more 
non-communicative  information  and  two- 
thirds  of  my  dinner,  the  deputy  rides  away. 

"That  night  I  mentions  the  matter  to 
Ogden. 

"'They're  drawing  the  tendrils  of  the 


octopus  around  Black  Bill,'  says  I.  And 
then  I  told  him  alx)ut  the  deputy  sheriff  and 
how  I'd  described  him  to  the  deputy  and 
what  the  deputy  said  about  the  matter. 

"'Oh,  well,'  says  Ogden,  'let's  don't  bor- 
row any  of  Black  Bill's  troubles.  We've  a 
few  of  our  own.  Get  the  Rourhon  out  of 
the  cupboard  and  we'll  drink  to  his  health. 
Unless,'  says  he,  with  hb  little  cackling 
laugh,  'you're  prejudiced  against  train  rob* 
bers.' 

'"I'll  drink,'  says  I,  'to  any  man  who's  a 
friend  to  a  friend.  And  I  believe  that  Black 
Bill,'  I  goes  on,  'would  l>e  that.  So  here's  to 
Black  Bill  and  may  he  have  good  luck.' 

"And  both  of  us  drank. 

".\lx)ut  two  weeks  later  eonie-  ^hcarinj.;- 
time.  The  sheep  had  to  lje  driven  up  to  the 
ranch,  and  a  lot  of  frowzy-headed  Mexicans 
would  snip  the  fur  off  of  them  with  back- 
action  scissors.  So,  the  afternoon  Ix'fore  the 
barbers  were  to  come,  I  hustled  my  under- 
done muttons  over  the  hill,  across  the  dell, 
down  by  the  winding  brook,  and  up  to  the 
ranch-house,  where  I  petmed  'em  in  a  corral 
and  bade  'em  my  nightly  adieus. 

I  went  from  there  to  the  ranch-house.  I 
Imd  H.  Ogden,  Esquire,  lying  asleep  on  his 
little  cot  l)ed.  I  guess  he  had  been  over- 
come by  anti-insomnia  or  diswakefulness  or 
some  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  sheep 
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business.  His  mouth  and  vest  were  open, 
and  he  breathed  like  a  second-hand  bicycle 
pump.  1  looked  at  him  and  gave  vent  to 
]ust  a.few  musings.  '  Imperial  Caesar/  says 
I,  'asleep  in  such  a  way,  might  shot  lus 
mouth  and  keep  the  wind  away.' 

"  A  man  asleep  is  certainly  a  sight  to  make 
angels  weep.  What  good  is  all  his  brain, 
muscle,  hacking,  nerve,  influence,  and  family 
connections?  He's  at  the  mercy  ot  his  ene- 
mies and  more  so  of  his  friends.  And  he's 
about  as  beautiful  as  a  cab  horse  leaning 
against  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  at 
13.30  A.M.,  dreaming  of  the  plaitis  of  Arabia. 
Now,  a  woman  asleep  you  regard  as  different. 
No  maltor  h'>\v  she  looks,  you  know  it's  bet- 
ter for  uU  iiands  for  her  lo  be  lliul  way. 

"  Well,  I  took  a  drink  of  Bourbon  and  one 
for  Ogden,  and  started  in  to  be  comfortable 
while  he  was  taking  his  nap.  He  had  some 
books  on  Ins  table  on  indigenous  subjects, 
such  as  Ja|)an  and  drainage  and  phy-iral 
culture;  and  some  tobacco,  which  seemed 
more  to  the  point 

After  I'd  smoked  a  few  and  listened  to 
the  sartorial  breathing  of  H.  O.,  I  happened 
to  look  out  the  window  toward  the  shearing* 
pens,  where  there  was  a  kind  of  a  road  com- 
ing up  from  a  kind  of  a  road  across  a  kind  of 
a  creek  farther  away. 

''I  saw  five  men  riding  up  to  the  house. 
All  of  'em  carried  guns  across  their  saddles, 
and  among  'em  was  the  deputy  that  had 
talked  to  me  at  my  camp. 

"  They  rode  up  careful,  in  open  fbrmatbn, 
with  their  guns  ready.  I  set  apart  with  my 
eye  the  one  I  opinionated  to  be  the  boss 
mackraker  of  this  law>and-oider  cavalry. 

"'Good  evening,  gents,'  says  I.  *  Won't 
you  'light  and  tie  your  horses?' 

"The  boss  rides  up  close  and  swings  his 
gun  over  till  the  opening  in  it  seems  to  cover 
my  whole  front  elevation. 

"'Don't  you  move  your  hands  none,'  says 
he,  'till  you' and  me  indulge  in  a  adequate 
amount  of  nccessar)'  conversation.' 

I  will  not,'  says  1.  'I  am  no  deaf-mute, 
and  therefore  will  not  have  to  disobey  your 
injunctions  in  replying.' 

"*We  are  on  the  lookout,'  says  he,  'for 
Black  Bill,  the  man  that  held  up  the  Katy 
lor  $15,000  in  May.  We  are  searching  the 
ranches  and  everybody  on  'em.  What  is 
your  name,  and  what  do  you  do  on  this 
ranch 

"'Captain,'  says  I, ' Percival  Saint  Clair  is 
my  occupation,  and  my  name  is  sheep- 


herder.   I've  got  my  flock  of  veals — no, 

muttons  penned  here  to-night.  The  shear- 
ers arc  coming  to-morrow  to  give  them  a 
hair-cut— with  baa-a-rum,  I  suppose.' 

'^'Where's  the  !)oss  of  thtt  tanch?'  the 
captain  of  the  gang  asks  me. 

"'Wait  just  a  minute,  cap'n,'  says  I. 
'  Wasn't  there  a  kind  of  a  reward  offered  lor 
the  capture  of  this  desperate  character  you 
have  referred  to  in  your  preamble?' 

'"There's  a  thousand  dollars  reward  of- 
fered,' says  the  captain,  'but  it's  for  his  cap- 
ture and  conviction.  There  don't  seem  to 
be  no  pcDviaon  made  for  an  informer.* 

"'It  kioka  like  it  might  rain  in  a  day  or 
so,'  says  T,  in  a  tired  way,  looking  up  at  the 
cerulean  blue  sky. 

"If  you  know  anytlung  about  the  local- 
ity, disposition,  or  secretivencss  of  this  here 
Black  Bill,'  says  be,  in  a  severe  dialect,  'you 
are  anuable  to  the  law  m  not  reporting  it.* 

"'I  heard  a  fence-rider  say,'  says  I,  in  a 
desultory  kind  of  voice,  'that  a  Mexican  told 
a  cowboy  named  Jake  over  at  Pid^n's  store 
on  the  Nueces  that  he  heard  that  Black  Bill 
had  been  seen  in  Matamoras  by  a  sheep- 
man's cousin  two  weeks  ago.' 

'"Ten  you  what  I'U  do.  Tight  Mouth,' 
says  the  captain,  after  lix^king  me  over  for 
bargains.  '  If  you  can  put  us  on  so  we  can 
scoop  Black  Bill,  I'll  pay  you  a  hundred  dol- 
lars out  of  my  own — out  of  our  own — 
potket>.  That's  liberal,'  says  he.  'You 
ain't  entitled  lo  anything.  Now,  what  do 
you  say?' 

"'Cash  down  now?'  I  a--ks 

"The  captain  has  a  sort  of  di&cussion  with 
his  helpmates,  and  they  all  produce  the  con- 
tents of  their  pcnkcts  for  analysis.  Out  of 
the  general  results  they  figured  up  $103.30  in 
cash  and  $3 1  worth  of  plug  tobacco. 

"'Come  nearer,  capitan  meeo,'  says  I, 
'and  listen.'    He  >o  did. 

" '  I  am  migJily  pour  and  low  down  in  llie 
world,'  says  1.  'I  am  working  for  twelve 
dollars  a  month  trying  to  keep  a  lot  of  ani- 
mals toother  whose  only  thought  seems  to 
be  to  get  asunder.  Although,'  says  I,  *  I  re- 
gard myself  as  some  better  than  the  state  of 
South  Dakota,  it's  a  come-down  to  a  man 
who  has  heretofore  regarded  sheep  only  in 
the  form  of  chops.  I'm  pretty  far  reduced 
in  the  world  on  account  of  foiled  ambitions 
and  rum  and  a  kind  of  cocktail  they  make 
along  the  P.  R.  R.  all  the  way  from  Scranton 
to  Cincinnati— dry  gin.  French  vermouth, 
one  squeeze  of  a  lime,  and  a  good  dash  of 
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orange  bitters.  If  you're  ever  up  that  way 
don't  fail  to  let  one  try  you.  And,  again/ 
sa^s  I,  •!  have  never  yet  went  back  on  a 
fhencL  I've  stayed  by  'em  when  they  had 
plenty;  and  when  adversity's  overtaken  me 
I've  never  forsook  'em. 

*"Bttt,'  I  goes  on,  'this  is  not  exactly  the 
case  (if  a  friend.  Twehe  dnllars  a  month  is 
only  bowing-acquaintance  money.  And  I  do 
not  ccmaider  fanmn  beans  and  oqcn  bread  the 
food  of  friendship.  I  am  a  poor  man,'  says  I, 


'He  seems  impatient  at  times,  and  when  you 
think  of  his  late  professional  pursuits  one 
would  look  for  abrupt  actions  if  he  was  come 
upon  sudden.' 

"So  the  wliole  posse  unmounts  and  tics 
llicir  horses  and  unlimbcrs  their  ammunition 
and  equipments,  and  tiptoes  into  the  house. 
And  I  follows,  like  Delilah  when  she  set  the 
Philip  Steins  on  to  Samson. 

"The  leader  of  the  posse  shakes  Ogden 
and  wakes  Mm  up.  And  then  he  jumps  up, 


'BBTTBE  CO  Dt  CASBrOl,  CBNTIBICSH, 


'and  I  have  a  widowed  mother  in  Te.xarkana. 
You  will  find  Black  Bill,'  says  I,  'lying  asleep 
in  this  house  on  a  cot  in  the  room  to  your 
right.  He's  the  man  you  want,  as  I  know 
from  bis  words  and  conversation.  He  was 
in  a  way  a  friend,'  I  explains,  'and  if  I  was 
the  man  I  once  was,  the  entire  product  of  the 
mines  of  Gondola  would  not  have  tempted 
me  to  betray  him.  But,'  says  I,  'every  week 
half  of  the  beans  was  wwmy,  and  not 
enough  wood  in  camp. 

"'Better  go  in  careful,  gentlemen,'  says  I. 


and  two  more  of  the  reward-hunters  grab 
him.  Ogden  was  mighty  tough  with  all  his 
slimness;  and  he  gives  'em  as  neat  a  sin^e- 
footed  tussle  against  odds  as  I  ever  .see. 

"'What  does  this  mean?'  he  says  after 
they  had  him  down.  - 

" '  You're  K^ooped  in,  Mr.  Black  Bill,'  says 
the  captain.    'That's  all.' 

"'It's  an  outrage,'  says  H.  Ogden,  madder 
yet. 

'"It  was,'  says  the  peace  and  good-will 
man.    'The  Katy  wasn't  bothering  you,  and 
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there's  a  law  against  monkeying  with  express 

''And  he  sits  on  H.  Ogden's  stomach  and 
goes  through  his  pockets  symptomatically 

and  careful. 

"'1*11  make  you  perspire  for  this,'  says 
Ogden,  [Kr5j)inng  some  himself.  *I  can 
prove  who  I  am.' 

"'So  can  I,'  says  the  captain,  as  he  draws 
from  H.  Ogdcn's  inside  coat  pocket  a  hand- 
ful of  new  bills  of  the  Second  National  Bank 
of  Kapinosa  City.  '  Your  regular  engraved 
Toesdays-and-Frida3rs  visiting-card  wouldn't 
have  a  louder  voire  in  proclaiming  your  in- 
demnity than  tiiis  here  currency.  You  can 
get  up  now  and  prepare  to  go  with  us  and 
expatriate  your  sins.' 

"H.  Ogdcn  gets  up  nnd  fixes  his  necktie. 
He  says  no  more  after  they  take  the  money 
off  of  him. 

"'A  well  prca'^cd  idea,*  says  the  shcrifT 
captaiOf  admiring, '  to  slip  off  down  here  and 
buy  a  fittle  sheep-ranch  where  the  hand  of 
man  is  seldom  heard.  It  was  the  sUckest 
hide-out  I  ever  sec,'  5^ays  the  cajAtain. 

*'So  one  of  the  men  goes  to  the  bbeariiig- 
pen  and  hunts  up  the  other  herder,  a  Mexi- 
i  an  they  call  John  Sallies,  and  he  saddles 
Ogden's  horse  and  the  sheriffs  ail  ride  up 
close  around  him  with  thehr  guns  in  hand, 
ready  to  take  their  prisoner  to  town. 

"Before  starting,  Ogden  puts  the  ranch  in 
John  SalUes's  hands  and  gives  him  orders 
about  the  shearing  and  where  to  graze  the 
sheep,  just  as  if  he  intended  to  be  back  in  a 
few  days.  And  a  couple  of  hours  afterward 
one  Percival  Saint  Clair,  an  ex-sheep-herder 


of  the  Raneho  Chiquito,  might  have  l>een 
seen,  with  a  hundred  and  nine  dollars — 
wages  and  Uood-monqr— in  hb  pocket, 
riding  south  on  another  horse  bdoagmg  to 
said  ranch." 

The  red-faced  man  paused  and  listened. 
The  whntle  of  a  coming  freight-train  sounded 
far  away  among  the  low  hills. 

The  fat,  seedy  man  at  his  side  sniffed,  and 
shook  his  frowzy  head  slowly  and  disparag- 
ingly. 

"What  is  it,  Snipy?"  asked  the  other. 
"Got  the  blues  again?" 

"No,  I  ain't,"  said  the  seedy  one,  sniffing 
again.  "But  I  don't  hke  your  talk.  You 
and  me  have  been  friends,  off  and  on,  for  tii- 
teen  year;  and  I  never  yet  knew  or  heard  of 
you  giving  anybody  tip  to  the  law — not  no 
one.  And  here  was  a  man  who^e  saleratus 
you  had  et  and  at  whose  table  you  had 
played  games  of  cards — if  r-i  ino  can  be  so  . 
called.  And  yet  you  inform  him  to  the  law 
and  take  money  for  it.  It  never  was  like 
you,  I  say." 

"This  II.  Ogdcn,"  resumed  the  red-faced 
man,  "through  a  lawyer  proved  liinis-eU  free 
by  alibis  and  other  legal  terminaUties,  as  I 
so  heard  aftenvard.  He  never  suffered  no 
harm.  Ue  did  me  favors,  and  I  hated  to 
hand  him  over." 

"How  about  the  bills  they  found  in  his 
pocket?"  asked  the  seedy  man. 

"I  put  'cm  there,"  said  the  red-faced  man, 
"while  he  was  asleep,  when  I  saw  the  posse 
riding  up.  I  was  Black  Bill.  Look  out,  Snipy, 
here  she  comes.  We'll  board  her  on  the 
bumpers  when  she  takes  water  at  the  tank." 


Dusk  in  the  Barren  Grounds 

By  ARTHUR  STRINGER 

THE  hills  lie  black  and  low  against  the  West, 
Far  northward  stretch  the  valleys  of  the  dead- 
Here  where  Life  weary  grew  and  sighed  for  rest 
And  God  put  all  His  worn-out  world  to  bed. 

For  this  the  Silence  is  where  some  la-^t  wdrd 
Was  whispered  and  Earth's  twilight  talc  was  told,  • 

And  Emptiness  and  Sorrow  only  heard 
The  ghostly  ciy  of  ashen  things  and  old. 

And  through  the  pallid  light  three  dead  puics  crown 

The  f)lain  that  lies  so  like  a  yellowed  page; 
And  wide  and  dark  the  blood-red  sun  bums  down 
Beyond  each  iron  hill  that  aches  with  ag». 
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What  the  Matter  Is  In  America 
and  What  To  Do  About  It 


By  LINCOLN  STEFFENS 

Author  of  "Tltc  Sluine  «t  ihe  Citin,'*  "The  Siivgib  for  Sdf-Oq 


EDITOR'S  Note.— "I  am  liie  VQk4  oj  one 
crying  in  the  ttfUdemess"  saUJ&kn  the  Bap- 
tist, when  they  quesHonisd  kis  mission.  And 
his  7fas  ifie  voice  of  promise  oj  a  nnv  order 
oj  things.  This  voice  o}  promise  has  tovic 
down  the  ageSj  sometimes  almost  stilled,  again 
rising  into  fonts  of  thunder.  Bui  aluays  it 
has  been  a  call  to  the  poor  and  the  unhappy — 
to  the  " rabhle."  Unworthy  mouth-pieces  thai 
voice  Itas  had,  and  blatant.  But,  for  weal  or 
for  woe,  whenever  and  wherever  it  itas  reached 
its  full  volume  7U>  earthly  power  has  been  able 
to  drown  its  insistent  cry.  Is  that  voice  to- 
day rising  icKidrd  ;7s'  hii^hcsl  note?  Or  do 
we  hear  merely  the  droning  oj  false  creeds? 
The  voice  of  established  wier  soutiis  dear 
and  seemingly  strong.  But  in  Europe  the  cry 
0^  Socialism  {they  say  it  is  applied  Chris- 
tianity) already  bids  fair  to  become  dominant. 
In  America  more  than  a  million  thrill  at 
if^  call.  Debs  is  their  voice.  Fanatic  or 
prophet?  Inspired  or  insane?  Only  lime 
will  tell.  But,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  -we  must 
listen.  Debs  beliezes  that  lie  voices  the  cry  of 
a  people  wronged,  and  he  believes  he  has  tlte 
remedy  for  that  wong.  For  this  reason  we 
have  ashed  him  to  talk  to  you.  Ij  fie  is  a 
public  enemy,  you  have  here  the  chance  to  be- 
come forearmed  by  being  forewarned.  We 
fresent  you  his  gospd. 

ALL  radicals  have  programs.  Thejr  dif- 
fer radically  among  themselves.  They 
cannot,  therefore,  all  have  "the"  pro- 
gram of  God  and  man  which  each  one 
thinks  his  is.  Not  one  of  them  may  t>e 
sound,  ru  iNfinable,  desirable,  or  right.  They 
may  all  be  iniiiossible.  But,  at  least,  they 
are  progrants,  nut  merely  platforms.  There- 
fore th^  conoem  us. 

For  we  want  to  know  what  the  causes  are 
of  our  American  corruption,  and  the  cure. 


We  have  asked  the  leaders  of  the  two  old 
parties,  and,  excepting  La  FoUette,  they  said, 
or  they  showed,  that  they  didn't  really  know. 
Socialists,  with  other  radical^^,  are  sure  they 
do  know.  So  we  will  let  them  tell  us  what 
they  think  the  matter  is  and  what  they  think 
we  ought  to  do  about  it. 

The  President,  Taft,  and  John  Johnson 
don^t  believe  there  b  any  "  it they  set  aside 
the  suggestion  that  most  of  our  greater  evils 
arc  traceable  to  a  few  fundamental,  remov- 
able causes.  There's  the  money  question 
and  the  tariff  is  i  :  the  regulation  of  rail- 
road?, trusts,  and  criminals.  They  recog- 
nize seriously,  though  separately,  these  prob- 
lems of  business  and  money.  Not  so  the 
problems  of  men  and  women:  labor,  poverty, 
crime.  As  the  old  poUtical  partica  of  Europe 
did  so  long^  ours  deny  or  ignore  the  social 
problem.  The  Socialists  (whence  the  name) 
not  only  recognize,  they  offer  a  solution  for 
it.    Therefore  Socialism  grows. 

For  there  is  a  social  problem,  and  men  fmd 
it  out.  The  schools  don't  teach  it;  the 
churches  don't  preach  it;  the  press  won't 
mention  it;  and,  brought  up,  as  we  are,  to 
mind  our  own  business,  we  become  too  ab- 
sorbed in  that  to  pay  much  attention  to  our 
public  business.  But  when  the  railroad 
magnate  discovers  that,  to  make  his  property 
pay,  he  must  corrupt  [x^litics,  and  that,  hav- 
ing done  so,  he  is  lirst  honored,  then  dis- 
graced, he  learns  that  there  is  something 
wrong  somewhere.  And  when  the  willin<^ 
worker  out  of  work  sees  the  market  glutted 
with  goods  he  and  his  family  need  but  can- 
not buy,  he,  also,  reaUzes  that  there  are  prob- 
lems of  humanity,  as  well  as  of  money,  in  a 
money  panic.  The  "bum,"  who  is  ut'tcn  an 
ex-child  laborer,  and  the  shop-girl  who  ekes 
out  a  living  by  taking  a  "  gentleman  f  ri(MKl " — 
they  feel  it  vaguely.   And  I,  going  about 
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Irom  dty  to  dty  and  from  state  to  state,  and 

finding  everywhere  much  the  same  condi- 
tions, due  to  essentially  the  same  forces,  op> 
erated  by  all  sorts  of  men  uang  amilar  ineth- 
ods  for  one  everlasting  purpose  and  to  one 
identical  end,  I,  sl(jwly,  reluctantly,  am  con- 
vinced that  we  all  are  fai.ing  i>ome  one  great 
common  fwoblem. 

And  wc  arc.  There  is  some  relation  be- 
tween the  unhappy  capitalist  facing  the  prison 
bars  and  the  misa^ble  workman  staring  into 
the  shop  window.  There  is  some  causal  con- 
nection between  the  man  and  the  money  that 
are  out  of  employment.  And  the  trust,  the 
railroad  rebate  the  bribed  legislator,  the 
red  light  dive,  and  the  working-girl  gone 
vm)ng  form  a  li\ing  chain  that  can,  and 
shall,  be  broken. 

This  is  the  problem  of  society  as  a  whole, 
and  as  men  find  it  out  in  fear  and  doubt,  they 
look  first  to  their  old  leaders;  not  for  a  final 
solution;  all  they  ask  is  some  recognition  of 
it,  some  word  of  interest,  comfort,  hope. 
But  when,  seeing  Congress  passing  an  emer- 
gency currency  biU  to  help  money  in  distress, 
the  unemployed  assemble  to  exhibit  their 
needs  and  "are  given  the  stick";  when, 
watching  Capital  fomung  trusts  and  com- 
bines, Labor  organizes  uninns  and.  asking 
relief  from  a  power  the  courts  have  abused, 
gets  an  ambiguous  anti-injunction  plank; 
when,  asking  where  they  can  find  work,  men 
hear  that  "God  knows";  then,  slowlv,  re- 
luctantly, but  naturally,  they  turn  to  llic  agi- 
tator on  the  street  comer.  He  says  he  knows, 
and  he  makes  it  all  plain;  too  plain,  perhaps; 
but  at  least  he  understands  the  troubles  of 
all  those  that  are  weary  and  heavy-laden,  and 
he  says  he  will  give  them  rest.  Is  it  any 
wonder  they  go  to  him,  as  they  do? 

The  Socialists  more  than  double  their  num- 
ber every  four  years  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  F.unipe  tliey  diil  so  till  now  they  have 
in  every  purliameiU  a  strong,  disciplined,  un- 
compromising minority  which  seeks  reform, 
not  office;  the  Socialist  leaders  that  have  ac- 
cepted scats  in  cabinets  have  been  read 
out  of  their  party.  No,  this  remarkable 
international  organization  stands  there  com- 
pact and  keen,  demanding,  amending,  debat- 
ing, and  re|x>rting  back  to  the  people.  And 
that  counts.  The  Socialist  party  is  dictat- 
ing policies  to  all  the  ^lr^t  class  govern- 
ments abroad.  Holding  up  its  own  men- 
acing program  in  one  band  and  pointing 
with  the  other  at  its  ever-growing  vole,  it 
is  compelling  the  old  parties  to  attempt 


social,  not  alone  financial  and  political, 

reforms. 

**  We  had  to  take  up  social  reforms,"  saidthe 
mime  minister  of  England,  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Ban nerman,  just  before  he  died,  to  an 

American  friend  of  mine.  "Germany  was 
driven  to  them  long  ago;  France,  Italy,  Aus- 
tria, Holland,  Belgium,  and,  finally,  we  Eng- 
glish,  all  had  to  follow.  And  you,  in  the 
Stat^,  you  cannot  continue  to  ignore  the  de- 
mand. It  becomes  more  and  more  pressing 
all  the  time,  you  know,  and  the  radioUs  take 
advantage  of  every  denial  of  it." 

Of  course  they  do.  The  radicals  are 
themselves  evidences  of  the  growing  con- 
srioKsttes^  of  a  common,  as  well  as  an  indi- 
vidual, problem  of  civilized  living;  and,  as 
between  the  leadership  that  denies  and  that 
which  acknowledges  it,  the  majority  of  men 
(with  the  suffrage,  now,  remember)  are 
bound  either  to  ank  into  animal  content- 
ment or  to  follow  radicals,  like  the  Socialists, 
who  not  only  recognize,  but  rejoice  in,  the 
work  to  be  done;  and,  burning  with  their 
faith,  offer  not  only  hope,  but  something  for 
every  man  to  do;  and  not  only  a  way  out, 
but — a  heaven  on  earth.  Absurd?  Maybe 
it  is,  but  don't  I  illustrate  my  own  point? 
I'm  looking  for  light,  and  I  don't  care  where 
I  get  it.  If  I  don't  find  it  in  one  place,  I'll 
try  another;  if  the  Republicans  and  the  Demo- 
crats shed  only  gloom,  I'll  ai)ply  to  the  So- 
ciali'^ts;  if  my  old  leaders  say  there  is  no  light 
— why,  then,  I'll  have  to  ask  Debs. 

Yes,  Eugene  V.  Debs  is  the  keeper  of  the 
Socialist  heaven.  Locomotive  fireman ;  labor 
agitator;  strike  leader;  he  was  jailed  once, 
and  the  Socialists,  who  take  advantage  of  the 
misery  of  men  to  win  them  over,  converted 
Debs  in  his  cell  at  Woodstock.  And  now 
he  is  the  leader  of  the  Socialist  party.  I 
must  confess  that  I  didn't  want  to  take  my 
Socialism  from  Debs.  Having  use  only  for 
the  truth,  not  the  excesses  and  fallacies,  of 
Socialism,  I  desired  to  get  the  best  posdMe 
view  of  it,  so  I  had  ])ickeil  out  another  man 
to  interview,  a  bard-headed,  intellectual  stu- 
dent. But  if  the  Socialists  preferred  Debs, 
the  "undesirable  citizen,"  "the  incendiary," 
who  wrote:  "Rouse  ye.  Slaves,"  and  called 
for  a  mob  to  follow  him  to  Idaho,  why,  I  felt 
that  in  a  sense  it  was  their  party,  not  mine. 
.\nd  so,  when  they  nominated  him  (the  third 
time)  for  president  of  the  United  States,  I 
saw  Debs. 

I  don't  know  how  to  give  yo\i  my  impres- 
sion of  this  man;  I  suppose  I  can't;  1  can 
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hardly  credit  it  myself,  and  I  wouldn't,  I 
guess,  if  I  hadn't  discovered  so  often  before 
that  the  world  (in  the  French  phrase,  "all 
the  world")  hates  a  lover  of  the  world. 
And  that's  what  'Gene  Debs  is:  the  kindest, 
foolishest,  most  courageous  lover  of  man  in 
the  world.  Nor  am  I  the  only  one  that 
thinks  so.  Horace  Traubel  .says:  '*  Debs  has 
Iten  ho|)es  to  your  one  h<){)e.  He  has  ten 
loves  to  your  one  love.  You  think  he  is 
a  preacher  of  hate.  He  is  only  a  preacher 
of  men.  When  Debs  sjH'aks  a  harsh  word 
it  is  wet  with  tears," 


And  there's  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  the 
Hoosier  l)oet,  he  scz: 

"  .\nd  thcri-'s  '(it  iu-  Dt  lis    a  man  'at  stamls 
.And  jest  holds  out  in  his  two  hands 
As  warm  a  hiart  as  cvrr  In-at 
Uftwi.xt  hiTc  and  thi-  Jrdgnu-nt  St-at." 

That's  a  true,  and  an  essential,  descrip- 
tion. I  met  Debs  at  a  Milwaukee  Socialist 
picnic  (25,000  i)aid  admissions)  where  he 
was  to  sjx^ak,  and,  as  he  came  toward  me 
with  his  two  hands  out,  I  felt,  through  ail 
my  prejuilice,  that  those  hands  held  as  warm 
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a  heart  as  ever 
beat.  Warm 
for  me,  you 
understand,  a 
stranger;  and 
not  alone  for 
me:  those  two 
warm  hands  went  out 
to  all  in  the  same  way: 
the  workers,  their 
wives,  their  children; 
esjjecially  the  children, 
who  spring  at  sight 
right  into  Dehs's  arms. 
It's  wonderful,  really. 
And  when,  piloted, 
plucked  at,  through 
the  jammed  mass  of 
waiting  humanity, 
he  went  u]M>n  the  platf»»rm  to  s{)eak,  he 
held  out  his  handfuls  of  affection  to  the 
crowd.  Ik-  scoldctl  them.  "Men  are  be- 
ginning ti)  have  minds,"  he  said;  ''some  of 
you  don't  know  it."  There  was  nothing 
demagogic  about  that  speech.  It  was  im- 
pa.s.sioned,  but  orderly;  radical,  but  (grant- 
ing the  premises)  logically  reasoned.  It  was 
an  analysis  of  the  platforms  and  ]K'rform- 
ances  of  the  two  old  parties  to  show  that 
they  would  do  for  Business  as  much  as  they 
dared  and  for  Labor  as  little;  and  the  c«>n- 
clusion  was  an  ap()cal  to  the 
workers — not  to  vote  for  Debs; 
"  I  don't  ask  that,"  he  said,  and 
.sincerely,  t«M).  "  All  I  ask  is  that 
you  think,  organize,  and  go  into 
|H)litics  for  yourselves." 

Delivered  from  a  crouching 
attitude,  with  reaching  hands  and 
the  sweat  drip|)ing  from  head 
and  face,  the  sjK-ech  fairly  flew, 
smooth,  correct,  and  truly 
eh)quent.  Debs  is  an  orator. 
"  If  Debs  were  a  priest,"  wrote 
Kugene  Field,  "the  world  would 
listen  to  his  eliMjuence,  and  that 
gentle,  musical  v«)ice  and  sad, 
sweet  smile  of  his  would  .soften 
the  hardest  heart." 

Half  the  world  d»)cs  li.stcn  to 
Debs,  and  his  eloquence  does 
soften  its  heart.  But  it  wasn't  art 
that  kept  that  Milwaukee  crowd 
.steaming  out  there  in  the  sun  and,  at  the 
close,  drew  it  cnishing  down  u|x)n  the  ora- 
tor. And  it  wasn't  what  he  said,  either;  too 
much  of  the  gratitude  was  expressed  in  for- 


eign tongues.  It  was  the  feeling  he  conveys 
that  he  feels  for  his  fellow  men;  as  he  does, 
desperately. 

Debs  is  dangerous;  it  is  instinct  that  makes 
one  half  of  the  world  hate  him;  but  don't. 
He  loves  mankind  Ux^  much  to  be  hurt  of 
men;  and  that's  the  ])<»wcr  in  him;  and  that's 
the  danger.  The  trouble  with  Debs  is  that 
he  puts  the  happiness  of  the  race  aljovc 
ever)'thing  else:  business,  pros|>erity,  prop- 
erty. Remarking  this  to  him,  I  said  lightly 
that  he  was,  therefore,  untit  to  be  president. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  seriously,  "  I  am  not 
fitted  either  by  temperament  or  by  taste  for 
the  ofiicc,  and  if  there  were  any  chance  of 
my  election  I  wouldn't  run.  The  party 
wouldn't  let  me.  We  Socialists  don't  con- 
sider individuals,  you  know;  only  the  good  of 
all.  But  we  aren't  playing  to  win;  not  yet. 
We  want  a  majority  of  Socialists,  not  of  votes. 
There  would  be  no  use  getting  into  jK)wcr 
with  a  people  that  did  not  understand;  with 
a  lot  of  office-holders  undisciplined  by  serv  ice 
in  the  party;  unpurgtxi,  by  [jersonal  sacrifice, 
of  the  selfi.sh  spirit  of  the  present  system. 
We  shall  be  a  minority  party  first,  and  the 
cooperative  comm«»nwcalth  can  come  only 
when  the  people  know  enough  to  want  to 
work  together,  and  when,  by  working  to- 
gether to  win,  they  have  develojxxl  a  com- 
mon sense  of  common  ser\  ice,  and  a  drilled- 
in  capacity  for  mutual  living  and 
coo|)erative  labor.  I  am  running 
for  president  to  serve  a  very 
humble  pur|K>sc:  to  teach  s«)cial 
c»)nsciousness  and  to  ask  men 
to  sacrifice  the  present  for  the 
future,  to  'throw  away  their 
votes'  to  mark  the  ri>ing  tide  of 
protest  and  build  up  a  party 
that  will  represent  them.  When 
Socialism  is  on  the  verge  of  suc- 
ces.s,  the  party  will  nominate  an 
able  e.xccutivc  and  a  clear-headed 
administrator;  not — not  Debs." 

It  may  be  deemed  e.\[)edient 
to  hang  Debs  s*)me  day,  and  that 
wouldn't  be  so  bad;  but  don't 
try  to  hurt  him.  In  the  tirst 
|)lace,  it's  no  use.  Nature  has 
provided  for  him,  as  she  provides 
for  other  sensitive  things,  a  guard ; 
she  has  surrounded  Debs  with  a 
circle  of  friends  who  go  everywhere  with  him, 
shielding,  caring  for,  adoring  him.  They  sat 
all  through  my  inter\'iew, ready  to  accept  what 
I  might  reject.  So  he  gets  back  the  affection 
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he  gives,  and  no  strange  hate  can  hurt  him. 
It  can  hurt  only  the  haters.  And  as  for  the 
hanging,  he  half  e.\|)ects  that. 

"How  could  you,"  I  askwl,  "thinking  as 
you  do  that  Socialists  must  learn  by  party 
ser\ice  and  personal  sacrifice  to  desene 
jx)\ver,  how  could  you  have  put  out  that  call 
for  a  mob  to  rescue  Moyer,  Haywood,  and 
Pettibone?" 

"Oh,  that,"  he  answered.  "The  'Rouse 
ye.  Slaves'?  Why,  my  (iinl,  man,  that  was 
only  a  try.  That  was  pain.  Vou  know 
Colorado  " 

Yes,  I  know  Colorado.  I  know  that  there 
was,  that  there  is  now,  and  that  it  is  planned 
that  there  shall  be,  no  justice  in  that  .stale; 
know  it,  too,  from  the  unjust  themselves. 
"But,"  I  urged,  "the  folly  of  mob  force." 

"True,"  said  Debs,  hanging  his  head.  "It 
was  folly,  but,"  he  added,  ltK)king  up  as  if 
frightened,  "do  you  know,  I  sometimes  think 
I  am  destined  to  do  some  wild  and  foolish, 
useless  thing  like  that  and — so  go." 

Debs  has  written  much  al)out  John  Brown. 
Socialists  see  the  re{)etitions  of  history,  they 
read  it  in  parallels,  and  they  have  found  in 
it  heroes  of  their  own.  Debs's  hero  is  John 
Brown. 

"The  mo>t  jMCturestjue  character,  the 
bravest  man,  the  most  self-sacrificing  soul  in 


American  history  was  hanged  at  Charlestown, 
Virginia,  December  2,  1859."  Thus  Debs 
begins  an  article  which  fairly  worships 
John  Bn)wn's  "  moral  courage  and  single- 
hearted  devotion  to  an  ideal  for  all  men  and 
for  all  ages.  He  resolvetl,"  says  Debs,  "to 
lay  his  life  on  Freedom's  altar  and  to  face 
the  world  alone.    How  jK-rfectly  sublime!" 

That's  Debs,  I  sus|)ect.  His  adoration  of 
John  Brown  is  a  view  into  himself.  It  gives 
us  the  ideal  and  the  dread;  the  use  and  the 
danger;  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the 
man.  One  must  allow  for  jjcrsonality  in  an 
interview,  and  in  this  case  we  should  not  for- 
get for  one  moment  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  man  who'sjH'aks  and  acts  from  his  heart, 
not  his  hc*ad;''who  honestly  believes  that 
there  is  something  wrong  in  the  world — some 
one  big,  rcmoval)le  "it,"  whit  h  meanwhile 
works  terrible  injustice  to  his  kind  of  people, 
and  who,  therefore,  feels  that  he  may  do 
"  some  wild  and  fooHsh,  useless  thing  like" — 
John  Brown. 

I  had  a  foil  for  Debs,  however.  The  in- 
ter\  iew  proiKT  was  at  the  house  of  \'ictor  L. 
Berger,  "the  bear";  leader  of  the  Wiscon.sin 
SocialL^t  party,  which  has  forceful  minorities 
in  the  state  legislature  and  the  Milwaukee 
city  council.  Berger  is  the  man  that  made 
a  Socialist  of  Debs,  and  the  teacher,  a  most 
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aggressive  personality,  took  a  most  aggres- 
sive part  in  his  pupil's  intenicw,  which  was 
fortunate.  For  Socialism  seems  to  be  a 
science.  It  is  an  interpretation  of  history;  a 
theory  of  the  evolution  of  society;  no  mere, 
man-dreamed  Utopia,  as  I  have  thought,  but 
a  faith,  a  calculation  that,  since  the  economic 
forces  which  have  brought  man  from  sav- 
agery up  to  the  present  state  of  civilization 
are  continuous,  we  can  foresee  the  next  in- 
evitable step.  But  it  takes  no  little  study  of 
economics  and  much  reading  in  the  mass  of 
Socialist  literature  to  speak  with  authority  on 
the  subject,  and 
Berger — with  a 
library  coveted 
by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin 
— is  an  acknowl- 
edged authority. 

"  We  believe," 
said  Debs  (for 
example),  "that 
Socialism  would 
come  without  the 
Socialists." 

"Ach,"  said 
Berger,  with  his 
strong  German 
roll,  "we  know 
it.  Can't  we  sec 
it?" 

"Yes,"  said 
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trusts  are  wiping 
out  the  competi- 
tive  system. 
They  are  a  stage 
in  the  process  of 
evolution:  the 
individual;  the 
firm;  the  cor- 
poration; the 
trust ;  and  so, 
finally,  the  com- 
monwealth. By 
killing  competi- 
tion and  training 
men  to  work  to- 
gether, trusts  are 

preparing  for  the  co<iperative  stage  of 
industry:  Socialism." 

"Then  you  wouKl  keep  the  trusts  we 
have  and  welcome  others?"  I  asked. 

"Of  course,"  he  answered,  and  Berger 
nodded  ai)pn»val. 

"They  do  harm  now,"  I  suggested. 
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"Yes,"  said  Debs,  but  Berger  boomed: 
"No;  not  the  trusts.  Private  owners  of  the 
trusts  do  harm,  yes;  but  not  the  trusts." 

"Well,  but  how  would  you  deal  with  the 
harm  ?" 

"  Remove  'em,"  snapped  Berger,  and 
Debs  explainetl:  "We  would  have  the  gov- 
ernment take  the  trusts  and  remove  the  men 
who  own  or  control  them:  the  Morgans  and 
Rockefellers,  who  exploit;  and  the  stock- 
holders who  draw  unearned  dividends  from 
them." 

"  Would  you  pay  for  or  just  take  them  ?" 

Berger  seemed 
tt»  have  antici- 
pated this  ques- 
tion. He  was  on 
his  feet,  and  he 
uttered  a  warn- 
ing for  Debs — in 
vain. 

"Take  them," 
Debs  answered. 

"No,"  cried 
Berger,  and, 
running  around 
to  Debs,  he  stood 
menacingly  over 
him.  "No,  you 
wouldn't,"  he 
declared.  "Not 
if  I  was  there. 
And  you  shall 
not  say  it  for  the 
party.  It  is  my 
party  as  much  as 
it  is  your  party, 
and  I  answer 
that  we  would 
offer  to  pay." 

It  was  a  tense 
but  an  illuminat- 
ing  moment. 
The  difference  is 
typical  and  tem- 
iwramental;  and 
not  only  as 
between  these 
two  opposite  in- 
dividualities,but 
among  Socialists  generally.  Debs,  the  revolu- 
tionist, argued  gently  that,  .since  the  system 
under  which  private  monoixilies  had  grown 
up  was  unjust,  there  should  be  no  com- 
promise with  it.  Berger,  the  evolutionist, 
replied  angrily  that  it  was  not  alone  a 
matter  of  justice,  but  of  "tactic";  and 
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that  tactics  were  settled  by  authority  of  the 
party. 

"\\'e  (Socialists)  arc  the  inheritors  of  a 
civilization,"  he  proclaimed,  "and  all  that  is 
g(K>d  in  it — art,  music,  institutions,  build- 
ings, jjublic  works,  character,  the  sense  of 
rij^ht  and  wrong — not  one  of  these  shall  be 
lost.  And  violence,  like  that,  would  lose  us 
much."  Berger  cited  the  Civil  War:  '"AH 
men  can  see  now  that  it  was  coming  years 
before  1861.  Some  tried  to  avert  it  then  by 
projxjsing  to  pay  for  the  slaves.  The  fanatics 
on  both  sides  re- 
fused. \Vc  all 
know  the  result: 
slavery  was  abol- 
ished. But  how? 
Instead  of  a 
peaceful  evolu- 
tion and  an  out- 
lay of,  say,  a 
billion,  it  was 
abc^lished  by  a 
war  which  cost 
us  nearly  ten 
billion  dollars 
and  a  million 
lives.  We  ought 
to  learn  from 
histor)',  so  I  say 
we  will  offer 
compensation; 
bt"cause  it  scH?ms 
just  to  present- 
day  thought  and 
will  prove  the 
ea.siest,  cheapest 
way  in  the  end. 
And  anyhow," 
he  concluded, 
"and  besites,  the 
party,  it  has 
decited  that  we 
shall  offer  to 
pay." 

And  Berger 
was  ort  h  odtix . 
L(K)king  up  the 
lM»int  aftenvard, 
I  found  that  the 

"  authorities"  are  on  his  side;  the  party  will 
offer  compensation  for  property  taken  by 
eminent  domain. 

"Deps.''"  said  Berger.  "Dep.s,  with  the 
soft  heart — Deps  is  the  orator."  And  he 
meant  "only"  an  orator.  Berger  loves  his 
pupil's  "soft  heart,"  but  he  loves  S<Kialism 


more,  and  so  during  the  inteniew,  while 
Debs  was  trying  to  convert  me,  "the  bear" 
was  intent  uiK)n  the  orthodo.\y  of  my  rejH)rt ; 
and  while  Debs's  other  friends  sat  close  up 
around  him,  under  the  light  of  the  lamp,  to 
protect  the  man,  Berger  hovered  alM)ut  in  the 
.shadow,  an.\ious,  on  guard,  to  protect — "the 
cause." 

"  To  begin  with,"  said  Debs,  without  wait- 
ing for  questions,  "  we  SiMriali.sts  know  what 
the  matter  is:  it's  Capitalism;  and  we  know 
what  the  cure  is:  it's  Socialism." 
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muttered. 

"No, "said  he, 
drawing  near 
and  reaching 
out  his  hands. 
"  Capitalism  is  a 
thing,  a  .system; 
it's  the  organiza- 
tion of  MK'iety 
under  which  we 
all  live.  And  it's 
wrong,  funda- 
mentally wrong. 
It  is  a  system  of 
competition  for 
wealth,  for  the 
necessities  of 
human  life,  and, 
a  sur\ival  of  the 
old  struggle  of 
the  jungle,  it 
forces  the  in- 
dividual to  be 
selfish,  and  re- 
wards him  for 
beating  and 
abusing  his 
fellow  man. 
Profit  is  made 
the  aim  of  all 
human  efft)rt, 
not  use,  not  ser- 
vice. The  com- 
I>etitive  system 
sets  man  against 
man,  class 
against  class;  it 
puts  a  premium  u|M)n  hate;  and  love — the 
love  of  a  man  for  his  neighbor — is  ab- 
normal and  all  but  imiKvssible.  The  system 
crucifies  the  prophets  and  ser\ants  of  man- 
kind. It  pays  greed  the  most,  honors  highest 
the  ruthless,  anil  advances  swiftest  the  un- 
scrupulous.   These  are  the  fit  to  survive." 
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Debs  seized  my  arm.    "  It's 
wrong,  isn't  it  ?  It's  inherently 
unjust,  inhuman,  unintelligent, 
and — it  cannt)t    last.  The 
particular   evils    you  write 
alK)ut,  graft  and  corruption, 
and  the  others  about  which  I  speak,  the 
|M)verty,  crime,  and  cruelly,  they  are  evi- 
dences of  its  weakness  and  failure;  the  signs 
that  it  is  breaking  (h)wn." 

*'  Why  not  wait,  then,  for  it  to  break 
down  ?" 

Debs  drew  back,  rebuffed.  "  Because  we 
have  minds,"  he  said.  "  Man  can  under- 
stand, and  he  can  ride,  the  economic  forces 
which  now  toss  him  so  helplessly  alK)Ut,  as 
well  as  he  can  the  sea.  And,  having  intelli- 
gence, he  should.  For  human  intelligence 
alst)  is  a  force  of  nature.  It  could  a.ssist  the 
process  of  cvoluti(m  by  searching  diligently 
f(»r  the  root  of  all  evils  as  they  arise." 

■•  Panics  and  graft  ?"  I  suggested.  "  War, 
child-labor,  crime,  poverty?" 

"All,"  he  declared,  "all  are  traceable  to 
one  cause.  Take  the  panic,  for  example. 
Men  lie  about  it,  cover  it  up.  Why  not  look 
it  in  the  face?  It's  the  proof  that  capitalists 
cannot  handle  industrj',  business,  no,  nor 
even  money.  And  how  can  they  when  they 
are  thinking,  not  of  |x;rfccting  the  machinery 
of  life,  but  only  of  making  profits  out  of  it! 
80  they  don't  understand  the  panic.  We 
Jilxiali.sts  do.  The  capitalists  attribute  it  to 
a  variety  of  causes,  all  but  the  right  one: 
Capitalism,  profits. 

'•  No,  wait,"  said  Debs,  wa\ing  me  back. 
"They  pnxluce  more  than  they  want  them- 
selves, don't  they?  Of  course.  They  make 
goods  to  sell;  not  for  use,  primarily,  but  to 
make  a  profit.  That's  their  god;  and  that's 
the  devil,  really.    For  see: 

"  Reduce  our  eighty  millions  to  one  hun- 
dred and  our  great  continent  to  an  i.sland. 
The  hundred  all  are  workers  at  first.  Each 
produces  all  that  he  wants.  That's  a  low 
order  of  society.  By  and  by  they  improve 
the  t(x>ls,  specialize  their  labor,  and  produce 
more.  Steam,  for  example,  applicxl  to  big, 
invented  t(H)ls,  does  the  work  of  a  hundred 
small  t(H)ls.  Each  man  multiplies  his  pro- 
ductive capacity  a  thousand  times.  Should 
not  the  hundred  on  the  island  have  all  that 
they  need?" 

"  Unless  the  jxjpulation  has  increased." 

"The  more  men,  the  more  they  produce. 
Every  worker  that  can  get  at  a  machine  can 
produce  more  than  he  needs  himself.  No, 
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"we  socialists  know  what  the  matter  is." 

the  hundred  and  the  children  of  the  hundrcil 
should  have  all  that  they  want.  But  they 
don't.  .And  one  reason  is  that  some  have 
much  more  than  they  need:  in  |)rofils;  capi- 
tal; new  capital,  u|K)n  which,  you  under- 
stand, Lal>or  must  earn  interest  and  a  profit, 
for  profits  come  first  under  Capitalism,  and 
necessarily,  or  capital  vanishes.  But  let's 
go  on. 

"  Ten  of  the  hundred  ovn^  all  the  big  new 
machines;  twenty  struggle  along  with  the 
little  old  tools;  and  seventy  have  no  t(X)ls  at 
all  of  their  own.  The  biggest,  best  ttM)ls  are 
the  trusts,  and  the  ten  who  have  them  are 
the  trust  magnates,  full-tledged  capitalists. 
The  twenty  arc  beaten,  but  they  don't  un- 
derstand that  yet;  they  are  cr)'ing  out  against 
the  trusts  just  as  Labor  used  to  mob  ma- 
chinery. Bryan  represents  them;  he  wants 
to  return  to  the  competitive  system  with  its 
anarchy,  waste,  and  wars.  Taft  represents 
the  trust  magnates,  opposing  only  their  neces- 
sary' crimes.  We  Socialists  represent  the 
seventy,  who  are  the  bulk  of  the  {wpulation 
and  the  key  to  the  situation.  Consumers, 
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as  well  producers,  they  are  ihe  market, 
and  when  'too  much'  is  produced  they  must 
buy  the  surplus.  Bui  iluy  can't.  Having 
no  tools  of  their  own,  and  prevented  from 
organiang  effectively,  they  compete  for  the 
chance  to  get  at  the  tools  and  sell  their  labor. 
That  puts  wages  down.  Receiving  only  a 
pittance  of  what  they  produce,  they  can  buy 
l)a(  k  only  a  pittance.  The  surplus  grows,  a 
load  on  the  market,  till  the  crash  comes,  pro- 
duction halts,  men  are  discharged,  prices  fall, 
and — ^there's  your  panic." 

"  And  the  iicc<l  of  foreign  market'^,"  T  ^ui; 
gested.   "Why  wouldn't  the  other  islands 
meet  the  need?" 

'  They  would,  temporarily,"  said  Debs. 
"  If  there  were  enough  islands,  Capitali<;m 
and  wage-slavery  might  go  on  forever.  Bui 
there  aren't  enough  ami  -the  other  islands 
have  the  same  syptt'm." 

"And  the  same  panics,"  Berger  grunted, 
"thank  God." 

Debs  winced,  and  I,  thinking  (also,  I 
guess)  of  the  misery,  exclaimed:  "Why 
thank  God?** 

Debs  answered:  "Berger  sees  there  the 
chance  for  a  higher  civilization." 

••Where?"  1  asked. 

WHAT  CAUSES  PANICS? 

••Oh,  don't  you  see?"  Debs  pleaded. 
"The  limitations  of  the  world's  market  and 
the  panics  will  force  us  .'^ome  day  to  unite 
and  solve  our  pn)blem.  And  what  is  it? 
It's  the  problem  of  distribution.  That  of 
production  i-;  in  the  way  of  solution  already. 
With  machinery  constantly  increasing  the 
productive  power  of  the  worker,  and  the 
trusts  cutting  out  (he  waste  and  distirder  of 
duplicated  plants,  man  can  produce  enough. 
The  capitalists  themselves  say  so  when  they 
ascribe  their  panic  to  'overproduction.' 
They  are  wronp  there,  of  course.  The  panic 
is  due,  not  to  overproduction,  but  to  under- 
consumption. No,  the  supply  is  there  and 
so  is  the  demand.  The  ma-se>  haven't  all 
they  need,  and  yet  there's  ait  abundance,  a 
surplus.  The  hitch  is  in  distribution.  The 
capitalist,  producing,  not  to  sup|)ly  the  de- 
mand, hut  to  get  his  profit,  seeks  to  make 
the  iiindu  buy  shoes  he  doesn't  want,  while 
the  American  at  home  goes  about  ill-shod  be- 
cause,  don't  you  .see,  his  v.ners,  fixed  !)v 
competition,  won't  enable  him  and  his  kind 
to  buy  all  they  need.  Prolits,  not  losses, 
make  panics  ;  and  panics  make  losses.  The 


losses  drive  more  small  capitalists  into  the 
trusts  or  back  to  labor,  and  the  suffering  of 

all  opens  fK*oi)le's  eyes,  spreads  discontent, 
and  stimulates  action.  Panics  compel  prog- 
ress." 

'  .\nd  panics,"  said  Berger,  from  somewhere 
in  the  dark,  "  panics  arc  jK-riodic." 

"  Business  men  are  becoming  more  intelli- 
gent," I  observed.  "They  are  forming  a.s.s4^)- 
ciations,  combines,  pools,  and,  asyou'\  e  said, 
trusts.  They  may  govern  production  and 
distribution,  too." 

'  They  can't  c;ovem  themselves."  said 
Berger.  "  They  can't  control  prices,  because 
they  can*t  control  thdr  own  human  nature, 
which,  bred  under  the  sordid  profit  system, 
gets  t(M)  -(ronLf  fi*r  them.  If  ihcv  liad  one 
absolute  trust,  they  niiglit  limit  the  output, 

but — " 

TUE  I'ROUUiM  OF  DLSTRIIJL  TION 

"But  why,"  cried  Debs,  -ci/irii^  my  coat 
sleeve, "  why  limit  production  while  men  are 
in  need?" 

"  Well,  then,  they  can  raise  wages." 

".Ah,"  said  Debs,  "that  would  |H>stpone 
the  panic,  and  the  crisis,  for  a  wliiie,  if  it 
were  feasible.  But  it  isn't  feasible.  In  the 
first  place,  no  one  employer  can  rai<-  \\ai};e^. 
He  must  act  with  his  competitors,  and  the 
meanest  sets  the  pace.  That's  why  Organ- 
ized Labor  must  raise  its  own  wages.  Capi- 
tal can't  do  it. 

"And  there,  by  the  way,  you  have  the 
cause  of  child-labor.  Many  a  well-meaning 
manufacturer  would  like  to  spare  the  ( hil- 
dren,  but  he  can't,  it  one  glass  manufac- 
turer employs  lx)ys  and  girls,  the  others 
nu.st  do  the  same.  Xo,  capitalists,  lOO,  are 
victims  of  the  competitive  systeoL" 

"  But  a  trust  ?" 

"A  monopoly,"  Debs  answered,  "has  po- 
tcntial  competitiuii  tn  lonk  out  for.  If  it 
were  too  generous  with  wages,  new  competi- 
tors would  sdze  the  chance,  by  paying  a  liv- 
ing wage,  to  undersell  the  trust  and  buy  it 
out.  The  system  is  ruthless,  you  sec.  The 
conflict  between  wages  and  profits  is  abso- 
lutely unavoidable.  Capital  and  Labw  can- 
not get  tot^ether  for  Inn^.  For  as.sumc  now 
that  there  is  one  universal  trust,  privately  run 
for  profit,  and  no  posabUity  of  competition; 
even  then  ra])ital  couldn't  raise  wages  high 
enough  to  make  possible  complete  con- 
sumptbn  of  the  surplus,  without  wi|)ing  out 
what  Capital  calls  'le^timate  profiLs.'  And 
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the  moment  Capital  does  that,  it  abdi- 
cates." 

How  would  Socialism  tio  it  ?" 

**By  abolishing  profits,"  said  Debs.  *'So- 
(  i.i!i-m  will  he  an  entirely  tiifTorent  system. 
It  will  produce  for  use,  not  protil;  and  pro- 
duction for  use  b  practically  unlimited.  So- 
cialist society  o>uld  produce  ten  times  as 
much  as  we  do  now,  because  a  cultured  civ- 
ilization would  have  leu  linit>  a-  many  wants 
as  we  have.  But  if  we  found  we  were  mak- 
ing more  nf  one  kind  of  t;oo(l-^  than  people 
could  use,  we  would  decrease  the  attractive- 
ness of  labor  in  that  branch  and  increase  it 
in  another;  and  with  workers  schooled  as  we 
would  school  them  (and  as  Germany  is 
training  them  now)  Labor  would  go  much 
more  easily  from  one  machine  to  another." 

"You  think  that  is  po-^iljlo ?" 

*'\Vhy,"  said  Debs,  we've  just  seen  that 
Capitalism  does  it  in  its  brutal  way.  It 
drives  men  from  one  place  to  another  by  the 
blind  force  of  panics  and  starvation.  Cnder 
Socialism,  all  industry  would  be  intelligently 
managed  as  a  trust  manages  it  now  on  a 
small  scale.  And,  freed  from  the  brutalizing 
temptation  of  profits,  it  would  apply  civilized 
remedies  in  a  civilized  spirit." 

THK  ROOT  OF  THE  KVIL 

'"Then  it'>  y)rofu-  vmi  want  U>  ;il)i>li?.h." 

"That's  it,"  said  Debs.  '  We  want  the 
producers  to  get  ail  they  produce." 

'  Who  are  producers?" 

"  All  who  labor  in  any  productive  way, 
menially  or  physically.  We  would  get  rid 
only  of  the  capitalist>,  stockholders,  and 
tinancirr->,  who  rake  o(T  f  ^r'aDu--  fur  tlu-m- 
selves  and  leave  property  in  njachinery  and 
wage-slaves  to  keep  their  children  in  idleness, 
follv,  or  vice,  a  curse  to  them-.clves  and  a  bur- 
den  on  the  race  for  ever  and  e\  er  and  ever." 

"Who  would  stand  the  lo»*>?  ' 

"Those  who  stand  them  titially  now,  the 
ma>scs.  For  capitalists  may  rise  and  capi- 
talists may  fail,  but  capital  grows  on  for- 
ever." 

"  But  if  you  took  away  the  chance  of 
profits,  wouldn't  you  take  away  all  incen- 
tive ^» 

Bcrger  sprang  up,  groaning,  and  just  as 
Debs  answered  '•\o,"  the  bear  said:  "^■es." 
We  looked  ai  Ht  ri:LT  "Yes,  I  say,"  he 
thundered.  "  \N  c  take  away  all  incentive  to 
steal  and  graft  and  fni.inre  and  overproduce 
and  shut  up  the  shop  sudden.    But/'  and 


he  came  around  and  stood  over  me,  "  you," 
he  said,  "you  woul'dn't  write  except  to  get 
paid?  And  you  wouldn't  come  here  and 
talk  with  us,  except  for  profit?  I  get  wages, 
good  wa<^fs,  but  no  more.  Won't  I  run  my 
paper  except  lor  profit,  and  help  in  politics 
except  for  graft?  Bah!  I  k>ve  my  work." 

AS  TO  INCENTIVES 

"Berger's  light,"  said  Debs  We  aU 
would  ilo  our  work,  as  most  of  us  do  it  now, 
without  the  incentive  of  a  fortune  in  pros- 
pect. Wage-workers  haven't  that.  John 
Wananiaker,  with  all  his  millions,  was  proud 
to  accept  a  job  at  $8,000  to  run  the  Post- 
Office.  Jefferson  didn't  write  the  Declara- 
tion <^  Independence  for  pay.  Wouldn't  a 
fireman  save  a  child's  life  if  he  didn't  get 
sixty  dollars  a  month?  And  Harriman — 
wouldn't  he  operate  railroads  for  a  salary? 
Of  course  he  would." 

**But,"  said  Berger,  "he  wouldn't  finance 
'em  except  for  the  incentive  of  mllUons  of 
profit." 

"Ah,  no,"  said  Debs,  pleading,  "men  are 
better  than  you  think;  they  are  nobler  now, 
and  less  selfish  than  your  *  economic,  man.' 
We  ha\  e  heroes  of  altruism  under  the  pres- 
ent system." 

"True,"  I  said,  ''but  we  haven't  enough 
of  them  to  IniilJ  a  -ociety  on.  Self-interest 
is  safer  than  altruism." 

"Socialists  don't  |)roix>sc  to  substitute  al- 
truism for  self-interest." 

"  But  you'd  level  men  down  and  destroy 
individuality." 

**  Haven't  I  got  individuality,"  called  Ber- 
ger, '■  and  De|>s 

"Yes,"  I  laughed,  "too  much,  and  so 
have  most  Socialists;  but  you  all  are  products 
of  the  ^^ajntalist  sy-tfiu." 

"But  the  capitalist  .system,"  Bcrger  re- 
torted, "doesn't  it  level  most  men  down  now? 
Yes,  it  takes  all  the  individuality,  all  the 
courage.  self-rcsyK-ct,  liberty,  and  beauty  out 
of  the  great  mass  of  men  to  produce  a 
few  *' 

"And  look  at  those  few."  said  Debs.  "  I'll 
leave  your  civilization  to  that  test  alone,  the 
test  of  its  most  successful  men:  Harriman, 

Rockefeller.  Morgan.    They  are  the  flowers 

of  the  system;  not  the  roots,  remember.  No, 
the  monstrous  sj)ecimens  we  produce  to-day 
of  individual  greed,  cruelty,  seUishne'-^.  ar- 
rogance, and-  rharity;  not  love,  ami  iiiil  jus- 
tice, but  degrading,  corrupting,  organized 
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charity — these  are  one  cf  the  results  of  the 
'^truggle  for  life  an(i  ricbes,  and  the  other  is 
lirai  bea^t — the  mob."' 

Debs  paused;  then,  more  quietly;  There 
WDiiIil  be  emulritir.ii  after  com|)etition  is 
alxilishcd.  Men  wouid  vie  in  skill  and  ser- 
vice, and  that  would  produce  individuality 
and  character,  though  (if  a  difTerent  sort.  A 
society  where  all  men  were  safe  would  pro- 
duce more  such  real  men  and  women  as  you 
find  in  the  well-to-do  class  now.  We  would 
level  not  dnwri.  We  woiiltl  Ir-t  human 
nature  (icvfloj»  naturally.  -And — thi>  you 
must  believe — ^if  we  took  away  the  fear  «>f 
stnn-nlion  on  the  cnc  hand  and  nn  the  other 
the  tremendous  rewards  for  cro<jkcdness  and 
exploitation;  removed  all  incentives  to  base 
self-seeking,  and  arranged  things  so  that  the 
good  of  the  individual  ran,  not  counter  to,  as 
at  i)rcsent,  but  parallel  with,  the  good  of  .so- 
ciety, why,  then,  at  last,  human  nature 
wtiuld  stand  i  ret  t.  manlike,  frank,  free,  af- 
fectionate, and  happy." 

"But  we  are  off  on  the  ctire,"  I  ^d. 
"Let's  get  ])ack  to  what  ih<  m alli  r  i-^  " 

"It's  this,"  said  Debs.  borne  men  live 
off  other  men." 

"But  how  does  that  account  for  war,  for 
example,  and  ^rafi ;  pnh'tiral  corru])tion,  ig- 
norance, child-labor,  crime,  and  poverty?" 

WAGE-SLAVES 

"We've  accounted  for  poverty,"  said 

Debs.  "We  see  the  ma.-s  of  men  working 
for  the  few.  That's  what  wx*  call  wagc- 
alavery,  and  it  is  slavery.  Vou  say  they 
might  quit  work;  that  the  boss  will  k-t  them 
go  Hut  I  tell  you  the  fear  of  starvation  is 
the  bo.»'&  slave-driver.  They  don't  dare 
quit.  You  can't  leave  a  trust  and  get  back, 
and  maybe  the  tru>t  controls  the  work  in 
vour  trade.  And  then  there's  the  black  list. 
\VeM,  the  wage-slaves  work  in  competition, 
and  they  produce  goo<Is  that  tliey  need  but 
haven't  enough  money  to  buy.  That's  pov- 
erty. And  the  measure  thereof  is  the  lirhcs 
of  the  exploiters  <>f  lalM)r,  industry,  and  fi- 
nance, and  of  their  children  till  vice  exhausts 
the  family  and  returns  the  grafted  wealth 
through  the  dives  and  divorce  courts  back  to 
society.  And  there's  one  cause  of  capital- 
istic vice  accounted  for.  as  well  as  of  |K)verty. 
And  the  other  cau^e  of  poverty  is  the  wa>te 
of  competition  and  the  artificial  halt  of  pro- 
duction to  keeji  up  prices  and  profits." 
"And  crime?" 


"Petty  and  professional  crime,"  said 
Debs,  "arc  a  re.sult  of  p«>verty;  high  crime 
springs  from  wealth-.seeking." 

"But  vice,  intemperance?" 

"  Frances  Willard  began  her  career  telling 
working  people  that  they  wouldn't  be  so 
poor  if  they  weren't  so  intemperate.  She 
closed  sa  iiii^  that  tlie  [>iHir  weren't  jxior  lie- 
cause  they  drank;  they  drank  because  they 
were  poor." 

"But  the  rit  Ii  drink."  I  protested. 

"  Idly,"  said  1  )ri>-  *•  What  oI<r  have  ihcy 
to  do?  Amung  buz-y  business  men,  intem- 
perance is  rare,  and  when  it  occurs  is  in- 
herit«d  or  due  In  t!u-  aliiirirmal  tension  of 
the  gamble  which  much  business  is  now;  an 
abnormal  vice  itself. 

THE  CRITELTY  OF  CAPITALISM 

"  Child-labor  we  have  uku  lied  on  before," 
Debs  continued.  "  It  is  simply  the  meanest 
form  of  the  exploitation  of  human  beings  by 
human  beings,  and,  as  I  showed,  is  due, 
not  to  any  inherent  cruelty  in  the  employer, 
but  to  the  system  of  which  he  also  is  a  victim 
— ^the  capitalistic  system  which  puts  {nofits 
first  and  children  " 

"How  does  your  llu^iry  account  for  po- 
litical corruption?"  1  asked. 

"  Why,"  said  Debs,  "you  know  about  that. 
That's  the  capitalist  class  corrujMin?  govern- 
ment to  maintain  them  and  their  .sy.stem  of 
labor  ex|>loitation." 

I  don't  know  that  at  all,"  I  obji  >  t»  <l 
"  Not  all  business  men  take  part  in  the  cor- 
ruption of  f)olttics.   Only  those  do  that  have 
privileges  from  the  government,  franchises, 
and  the  like."' 

"Oh,"  said  Deb.s,  "you  arc  thinking  only 
of  the  big  businesses,  the  railroads,  public 
xitilities,  and  so  forth,  which  attend  to  the 
corruption  of  politics  directly.  But  they  (lo 
it  for  the  rest  of  their  class," 

"Xo,  ihcy  don't."  I  rontradicted.  "They 
do  it  for  themselves.  They  don't  know  they 
bel«»ng  to  a  class." 

"I  don't  (harge  all  of  them  with  class 
consciousnes  ,  '  1  ii'})s  answered.  "  Some  of 
them  do  understand,  but,  whether  they  are 
intelligent  or  not,  in  that  way  t  hey  do  make 
the  government  represent  the  busine-s  class. 
And.  as  for  the  smaller  business  men,  they 
gel  the  benefit.  They  contribute  to  cam- 
paign funds,  and  that's  the  big  source  of  cor- 
fTiptinn,  or,  at  any  rate,  they  vote  for  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  parlies  which  the  big 
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fellowB  have  corrupled  and  control,  both  of 

thf-m." 

'*  For  privileges,"  I  insisted.  "  Why  isn't 
that  the  root  of  the  cvfl  ?" 

Debs  shook  his  head,  and,  taking  my  arm 
in  both  his  hands,  he  said:  "No,  it's  deeper 
than  that.  It's  profits.  The  big  fellows  cor- 
rupt and  rob  raUroads,  insurance  companie», 
banks;  they  finance  and  cxjitoit  the  corfKira- 
tions  and  trusts.  What  governmental  privi- 
lege is  there  in  these  bustnesses  to  explain  the 
corruption  of  them  ?" 

I'll  have  to  let  the  Sin<^le-Taxprs  answer 
that.  Itan  l.  lt"s  crucial,  but  I  was  stumped, 
and  Debs  went  on: 

"Privilege  won't  arrnunt  for  it  all.  Profit, 
gain,  private  property,  in  land  and  natural 
resources,  machinery,  and  all  means  of  pro- 
duction, that  i-  at  the  1).)itoni  of  it.  And  if 
you  call  these  privileges,  why,  very  well,  I'll 
go  along  with  you.  For  I  believe  myself 
that  wage-slavery,  the  power  to  exploit  labor 
and  live  off  one's  fellow  men,  is  a  privilege; 
the  greatest  privilege  left  :AnQs  chattel 
slavery." 

"How  do  profit-  account  for  war?'"  I  ^aid. 

"  We  saw  the  cause  of  wars,"  he  answered, 
''when  we  looked  around  for  foreign  mar- 
kets." 

"And  l>:id  workmanship,"  I  proceeded, 
"one  oi  the  worst  enls  of  the  day?" 

PROFITS  AKD  BAS  WOSK 

«We  remartced,'*  said  Debs,  "that  cap- 
tains of  industn.-  were  turned  from  produc- 
tive eflort  to  finance.  Capitalism  will  take  a 
man  who  is  a  natural  bom  operator,  say,  of  a 
railroad,  make  him  president,  and  pay  him 
salarj'  enough  to  make  him  want  more — 
profits.  He  gambles.  He  is  taken  into 
Wall  Street;  he  sees  how  easy  it  is  to  exploit 
and  finanro.  Ho  fascinated;  he  nr^ilcri^ 
operation;  the  railroad  suffers;  people  arc 
kilted.  Bad  work  that — for  profits,  for  fas- 
cinating unearned  prolit<. 

"So  with  the  wnrkiT."  De!)-  add<*d.  "Do 
you  teach  him,  by  cxaaiplc  and  }>rc\cpt,  to 
love  to  turn  a  piece  of  wood  to  fit  a  place 
N'o.  He  doc-n';  know  where  tht-  [lir,  c  i-  to 
go.  He  works  without  interest,  to  live;  he 
must;  he  works  for  wages.  He  sees  the  ex- 
ploiters  making  their  money  easily;  he  hears 
industrial  leaders,  dishonest  and  self-indul- 
gent themselves,  insisting  upon  his  honesty 
and  industn.  He  understands;  if  he  does 
more  and  better  work  his  employer  gets  the 


benefit,  not  he.  He  rebeb;  he  catches  the 

capitalistic  spirit.  His  boss  robs  him  and 
the  pmWIc;  so  he  loafs,  skimps,  and  robs  the 
boss.  All  be  is  after  is  all  the  boss  is  after- 
money.   That's  the  system." 

"  Now  for  your  remedy:  Socialism,"  I  said. 
"What  is  it?'» 

WBAT  IS  SOCXALISII? 

**  You  know  the  okl  stock  definition,*'  Debs 

answered.  "'The  cooperative  contool  and 
the  democratic  manai^ement  of  the  means  of 
production.'  I'll  try  another:  Socialism  is 
the  next  natural  stage  in  the  c\olution  of  hu- 
man  >nncty;  an  nrpanizaiion  of  all  men  into 
an  ordered,  cooperative  commonwealth  in 
which  they  work  together,  consciously,  for  a 
common  piirix)^':  tlie  \;<)od  of  all,  not  of  the 
few,  not  of  the  majority,  but  of  all." 

"  How  would  that  induce  the  worker  to  do 
good  work?" 

"Well,  if  there  were  no  inspiration  in  the 
idea  of  a  common  good  there  would  be  the 
asfiurance  of  a  full  return  for  the  product  of 
hi^  labor." 

"But  how  could  such  a  complicated  sys- 
tem give  an^  such  assurance?" 
"  By  aliohshii^  capitalists  and  alt  non-pro- 

ducers." 

"  But  managers — organizers  f" 

"They  would  be  well  paid.  Men  would 
be  paid  according  to  their  social  use;  skill 
and  ability  would  count,  but  so  would  the 
disagreeabteness  ot  a  job;  to  get  it  done,  so- 
ciety w<Hitd  have  to  make  it  attractive  sr)me 
how — with  short  hours  or  big  pay.  For  men 
would  be  free,  you  understand;  much  freer 
than  now,  and  not  only  industrially,  but 
])olitically,  intellectually,  religiously — cver>' 
way.  We  would  have  no  churches  that 
didn't  dare  preach  Christianity.  But  the 
jM)int  \<  that  nolK>dy  would  gpt  such  pay  as 
Rockefeller  gets  now." 

"Not  even  if  he  corrupted  business  and 
government  and  churches  and  colleges  and 
men,"  -aid  Bender. 

But  RuckcfcUer  did  a  service,  you  say 
\ourselves."  I  retoited,  "when  he  socialized 
the  oil  indu-try." 

•"Ves,"  said  Debs,  "but  h  isn't  he  been 
paid  enough?  A  biUton,  the}  siy.  That's 
too  much;  !)ut  let  him  have  it.  .\ll  we  So- 
cialists say  is  that  he  should  not  be  allowed 
to  buy  up  railroads  and  mines  and  natural 
resources,  and  neither  should  oil  consumcflS 
go  on  paying  his  children  fortunes  for  gen- 
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erations.  No,  we  mu>t  j^cl  rid  of  thf  Rot  kc- 
fellers,  and  keep  only  the  organization  they 
build  up." 

"But,"  I  challenged,  if  you  lock  away 
K  m  I  .  frill  r'  tru-t,  wouldn't  the  other  tirust 
Iniildtrs  >ioj>  work.-*" 

**Men  doi^H  or]f^nlze  trusts  because  they 
want  1"."  -  lid  DcIk.  ••  tmt  btvausc  they  must. 
Com|>ctition  drives  them  to  it,  that  and  their 
instinct  for  (Hvanization.  Trus4  building 
can't  be  stopped;  you  might  as  well  try  to 
slop  an  ocean  current/' 

WOULD  HEN*  WORK  r.VI>Elt  SOCIALISM? 

"But  how  would  Sociahsm  secure  liie  t»er- 
vices  of  eminent  talent  like  that  of  the  great 

organizers,  instinctive  operator!^,  and  natural 

manugeri>r'" 

**The  words  you  use  to  describe  them,  'in- 
stinctive,' 'natural,'  show  that  you  think  of 
them  horn  t«>  a  kind  of  wttrk."  -aid  f>t 
"1  hey  would  want  to  do  that  kind  oi  wiirk. 
They  couldn't  help  falling  into  it,  and  So- 
I  iaiism  would  offer  sitrh  men  jrcafrr  in- 
centives and  more  opportunities  than  tliey 
have  now:  pay  according  to  service,  public 
appreciation,  and  the  chance  they  yearn  for: 
(o  do  mnul  work  imfretted  {and  um ornii)ted ) 
by  grallihg  liigli  linaiu  iers  wh<»  are  keen,  not 
for  excellence  (look  at  our  railroad-^i.  but  for 
—  profits.  We  would  release  the  art  instinct 
of  the  race." 

"Geniuses  might  respond,"  I  said,  "but 
how  about  ordinary  men?" 

"All  able-lMKlied  persons  of  age  would 
have  to  work,"  >ai(l  Debs.  •  but  they  want  to. 
I've  heard  convicts  bei;  to  be  allowed  to 
bi\  ;tk  -t'>nr  Man  mu>l  be  acli\t  .  .md  a  so- 
ciety liuu  produced  fur  uac  and  not  tor  profits 
would  have  plenty  of  work  to  have  done,  and 
all  would  have  to  helj)  do  it.  r  p^ing  only 
the  incapable.  For  tliem  society  mu^t  pro» 
\ide,  as  it  does  now,  only  l>etter;  more  regu- 
larly, with  justice,  not  ch  iriiv  rhe  first 
thing  the  Socialists  abroad  went  after  wa> 
the  old  age  pension,  which  give>  worn  <>ut 
workers  the  rii^ht  to  draw  on  society  for  sus. 
lenance.  \\  c  want  to  remove  from  the  earth 
the  fear  of  siarvaliun." 

"How,  then,  will  you  deal  with  loafers  and 
viciou>  persons 

"They  are  abnormal,"  said  Debs,  "and, 
by  removing  the  causc,  p(nerty  and  rit  hes, 
we  should  s<M)n  have  no  more  of  them.  The 
idlf  children  of  the  present  rich  wovild  be 
without  their  graft,  but  they  would  foresee 


their  predicament,  and  the  be.st  of  them 
would  go  to  work.  Some  of  them  aeem  to 
inherit  from  their  parents  talents  which  capi- 
talistic society  now  gives  them  every  in- 
centive to  neglect.  I'nder  Soriali^in  an 
inspiratiiin,  you  realize,  as  well  as  an  organi- 
zation— ^they  would  probably  exercise  their 
abilities  for  the  comnKMi  good  and  their  own 
greater  satisfaction." 

"Good,"  I  said;  "but  the  idle  poor?" 

"They  are  made  what  they  are  ju-t  a-  the 
idle  ri(h  are,"  said  Deb-  "Take  a  willing 
worker,  overwork  and  underpay  him,  keep 
him  on  the  verge,  and  then  when  he  and  his 
kind  V  annot  consume  what  they  produce,  dis- 
charge him.  He  leaves  his  family  to  hunt  a 
job,  and,  finding  none,  tramps  or  commits  a 
crime.  His  children  sutler,  go  young  to 
work;  they  learn  that  their  father  is  a  bum 
or  a  cr*Mik.  They  are  discouraged.  The 
father  drinks,  they  drink.  Their  children 
are,  the  best  of  them,  p<Thap>.  (  riiiiiiial^.  and 
the  others,  vagrants,  i  his  you  sec,  and  you 
ask  me  what  Socialism  will  do  with  them? 
I'll  tell  you:  we  will  treat,  with  phy-irians, 
as  sick,  the  children  that  have  inherited  weak 
<x  wicked  tendencies  from  parents  and  grand- 
parents who  lived  under  Ca|Htalism,"  Debs 
paused  t<i  restrain  him>^]f.  then  he  con- 
cluded; "And  we  will  ^toji  making  more  by 
abolishing  the  cause — poverty  and  riches." 

StM  lALIsM  AM)  ART 

**  If  llicre  is  no  ri(  h.  leisure  ela>>.  what  will 
bei  ome  of  art  and  culture  and  manner>  ?" 

"They  will  bcc(mie  common,"  .said  Berger, 
and  Debs  said:  "All  men  will  have  some 
leisure.  They  will  iume  strong  and  well 
paid  from  their  work,  ready  to  enjoy  healthily 
all  the  good  things  of  the  earth.  There  will 
be  no  ig!;Mr:iih c.  I'du.  ;iti')n  will  Kc  free, 
not  only  in  the  money  dense,  but  intellectu- 
ally. The  schools  will  teach  liberty  and  the 
trades,  ju->tice  and  denux  racy  and  work, 
be;nitv.  truth,  and  the  glory  of  !.ib>>r,  clTt- 
cierii  and  huiK)rable.  The  arts  will  liirive, 
as  they  always  have  thriven,  in  a  free,  cutti- 

vatefl  drm<M  racy." 

"Who  will  do  the  dirty  work.-' " 
"Machines,"  said  Berger.  "which  clean 
my  house  now." 

"Yes,"  said  Deljs;  "only  machines  that 
increase  profits  are  introduced  now.  Ap- 
paratus of  great  utility  exists,  but  is  SUp- 
|>ress(d  }>v  ('.iiiiial  liiiaii~r  human  strength 
is  chcaj)cr,  and  improvements  reduce  profits. 
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You  doubt  that  ?  Ask  the  telephone  and  tele- 
graph monopolies  ufx)ut  the  |>atents  they 
own  and  don't  use.  But  let  me  answer  the 
question  fully.  There  always  will  be  some 
work  lc>s  attractive  than  other  kiTul>.  and 
we  should  have  to  offer  more  pay  or  shorter 
hours  to  induce  men  to  (k>  it;  men  who  want 
time  to  do  unpnxiuctivc  things." 

"  If  some  men  would  get  more  pay  than 
others,"  I  asked,  "why,  then,  couldn't  they 
accumulate  property?** 

SOtULlSAI  lOR   I'KIX  ATK  PROPERTY 

"They  touM,"  he  answered.  ''S(Hia!ism 
does  not  abolish  private  property,  except  in 
the  means  of  production.  We  want  aU  men 
to  have  all  they  produce,  all;  ur  are  for  pri- 
vate pn>|HTty;  it  is  Capitali'im  that  is  against 
it.  Under  Capitalism  only  the  few  can  have 
property.  And  so  «nth  the  hoaae;  and  love. 
Capitalism  i<  again-t  home-  It  makes  it  in- 
expedient for  young  workers  to  many;  that 
makes  for  prostitution,  which  is  a^nst  the 
home.  And  .v>  is  the  tenement  system  of 
housing,  which  i.>  g<>*»d  for  profits  and  rents, 
but  bad  for  homes  and — love.  And  so  is 
marriage  for  money  against  love." 

"But.  Debs.  y<ni  must  admit  that  you  So- 
cialists preach  cla.->s  war,  and  that  engenders 
hate.*' 

''NO,  no."  he  answered,  ri>ing  all  his  gre.it 
height  over  me.  "we  do  not  preach  hale;  we 
preach  love.  We  do  not  teach  classes;  we 
are  opposed  to  classei*.   That  is  Capitalism 

again.  There  are  classes  now,  and  we  say 
X).  U  h\  u.ti.  it's  true,  terribly  true. 
But  ii'>  e.xaetly  that  we  are  trying  to  beat. 
The  struggle  of  the  l»est  men  now  is  t<»  rise 
from  the  working  into  the  exploiting  class. 
We  teach  the  worker  not  to  strive  to  rise  out 
of  his  clas>;  n«)t  lo  want  to  be  an  employer, 
but  to  stay  with  his  fellow  worker>,  and  by 
strixnng  all  together,  industrially,  fuianrially, 
p«)litically,  learn  to  cooperate  for  the  common 
gcKxl  of  the  working  clas>  to  the  end  that 
some  day  we  may  abolish  cla.si^eb  and  have 
only  workers— all  kinds  of  workers,  but  all 
producers.  Then  -.vt  Ik  mid  have  no  clas^  at 
all,  should  we  ?  Only  men  and  women  and 
childien." 

'TIow  are  vou  Socialists  going  to  get  alt 

this?" 

'■  We  Socialists  aren't  going  to  gel  it,"  said 


Debs.  "  It's  coming  out  of  the  natural  evo- 
lution of  society,  and  the  trusts  are  doing 
more  toward  il  than  we.  Srjcialists  are  only 
preparing  the  minds  of  men  for  it,  like  the 
lal»or  unions.  Thev  .»re  taking  the  et;oii-m 
out  of  men;  .subordinating  the  good  of  the  in- 
dividual to  that  of  the  unbn;  and  teaching 
self-sacrifice  and  service. 

"So  with  us.  The  party  is  the  thing.  It 
is  governed  by  its  members,  who  mu>t  pay 
to  belong  to  it^  and  all  pefform  ^er\  i(  r-  be- 
sides. They  work,  write,  •^iienk — what  they 
can.  But  it's  theirs,  our  party  is.  1  hey  elect 
oflEkers,  and  delegates;  they  nominate  tickets; 
and  they  are  taught  to  vote  a  .straight  y)arty 
vote,  no  matter  Iww  hopeless  the  c(»ntest. 
Hiat's  often  a  sacrifice  of  the  present  for  the 
future,  of  the  individual  for  .sfx"iety.  But 
isn't  that  good  ?  That's  di.-vipline.  It's  an 
education  in  cooperation.  Their  reward  will 
come  when,  by  and  by,  we  shaU  have  eveiy- 
where,  a*;  we  have  here  in  Wisconsin  now, 
a  minority  in  office  of  representatives  trained 
in  that  school,  enlightened  as  to  general 
economic  and  moral  principles,  and  inspired 
with  an  ideal  that  i*^  as  fine  as  any 
religion  in  the  world  ever  had  —  the  g«xKl 
of  all." 

•That's  slow,"  I  said,  "and  you,  Debs, 
axe  impatient." 

POUXOATIOX  LOVE  OF  MAS'  FOR  UAX 

'*  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  am  in  a  hurry,  but  So- 
cialism isn't.  Socialism  is  the  most  patient 
of  reform--,  Imi  iiNo  it  is  the  surest,  and  the 
truest,  l  or  we  believe  in  man  and  in  the 
IM>ssibility  of  the  love  of  man  for  man.  We 
knou  ih:it  economic  condition  determine 
man's  conduct  toward  man,  and  that  m  long 
as  he  must  fight  him  for  a  job  or  a  fortune, 
he  cannot  love  his  ncighlK>r.  Chri-tianity  is 
im|>ossible  under  Capitalism.  Under  So- 
cialism it  will  be  natural.  For  a  human  be- 
ing loves  love  and  lu  Inxes  to  love.  It  is 
hate  tluit  i-  iinn.iiural  l.ii\f'  i>  implanted 
deep  in  our  hearts,  and  when  things  are  re- 
arranged so  that  I  can  help  my  fellow  man 
best  by  helpiriu'  niv-<  If.  lu  developing  .dl  ni\ 
skill  and  strength  and  character  to  the  full, 
why,  then,  I  shall  love  htm  more  than  ever; 
and  if  we  comijele  it  will  Ix-  a-  artists  do, 
;ind  all  g(M>d  men.  in  skill,  productiveness, 
and  good  works.  " 
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M(  ).\r)A V, TucMlay.WiMliusday, Tliurs- 
«lay,  Friday,  it  had  rained.  Day  in, 
day  out,  day  in,  day  out.  day  in,  it  had 
rained  and  rained  and  rained  and  rained  and 
rained,  till  hy  Friday  night  tlie  great  l)lue 
mountains  loomed  like  a  chunk  of  ruinwl 
velvet,  and  the  fog  along  the  valley  lay  thick 
and  gross  as  mildewed  porridge. 

It  was  a  horrid  >torm.  Slop  and  shiver  and 
rotting  leaves  were  rampant.  Even  in  .-Vl- 
rik's  snug  little  house  the  chairs  were  wetter 
than  mo;>s.  Clothes  in  the  closets  hung  lank 
and  ( lammyas  undried  l>athing-suils.  Worst 
of  all,  across  every  mirn)r  lay  a  breathy,  sad 
gray  mi>t,  a<  though  ghosts  had  l»ccn  hack  to 
whimper  there  over  their  l(»t  faces. 

It  had  never  bien  >o  before  in  the  first 
week  of  October. 

There  were  seven  of  us  who  Used  to  tryst 
there  together  every  year  in  the  gorgeous 


Scotch-])laid  .'\utumn,  when  the  reds  and 
greens  and  blues  and  browns  and  yellows 
lapped  and  ovcrlapj)ed  like  a  festive  little 
kilt  for  the  Voung  Winter,  and  every  crisp, 
>-weet  dav  that  dawned  was  like  the  taste  of 
cider  and  the  smell  of  gra}jes. 

That  is  the  kind  of  Oct»)ber  well  worth 
living,  and  seven  people  make  a  wonderfully 
pro|>er  number  to  play  together  in  the  ctmntry, 
particularly  if  six  of  you  arc  men  and  women, 
and  one  of  you  is  a  dog. 

\'ct,  after  all,  it  was  October,  and  ( )ctober 
alone,  that  lurcd  us.  We  certainly  differed 
astonishingly  in  mo.-^t  of  our  «)ther  tastes. 

Three  of  us  belonged  to  the  i)eaceful  Maine 
woods  —  Alrik  and  .Mrik's  Wife  and  his 
(Irowly-Dog-CirufT.  Four  of  us  came  from 
the  rat  kety  ( ities— the  Partridge  Hunter,  the 
Hlue  Serge  Man,  the  Pretty  Lady,  and  My- 
self— a  newspajjcr  woman. 
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Incidentally,  I  may  add  that  the  Blue 

Serge  Man  and  the  Pretty  T^dy  were  husband 
and  wife,  but  did  not  care  much  about  it, 
having  been  married,  very  evidettdy,  in  some 
gorgeously  ornate  silver-plated  emotion  that 
they  had  mistaken  at  the  time  for  tlie  ">tcr- 
ling"  arliclc.  Tlie  shiac  and  beauty  i>{  tlie 
,  marriage  had  long  since  worn  away,  leaving 
things  ((uite  a  litllo  bit  cdi^y  lu-re  and  there. 
Alrik's  young  sjxiusc  was,  wond«r  of  wonders, 
a  transplanted  New  York  chorus  giil.  No 
other  1)iogra|)hiral  data  are  ne(.e><ary  e\ce[)t 
that  Growly-Dog-CrrutT  was  a  brawhng, 
black,  fat-faced  mongrel  whose  complete 
sense  of  humor  had  been  ^mmed  in  the  door 
at  a  very  early  age.  For  mme  inexplainable 
reason,  he  seemed  to  hold  all  the  rest  of  the 
crowd  respoasihle  for  the  catastrophe,  but 
was  wildlv  devoted  to  mc.  He  showefl  this 
devotion  by  never  biting  me  so  hard  as  he  bit 
the  others. 

Yet  even  with  Grt>wly-Dog-Gruff  included 
among  our  assets,  we  had  always  considered 
ourselves  an  extremely  superior  crowd. 

There  were  seven  of  us,  I  said,  who  used 
to  tn-t  there  together  every  autumn.  But 
now,  since  the  year  before,  three  of  us  had 
gone,  Alrik's  Wife,  Alrik's  Dog,  and  the  Blue 
Serge  ^^an.  So  the  four  of  us  who  remained 
huddled  very  close  around  the  fire  on  that 
stormy,  dreary,  ghastly  first  night  of  our  re- 
union, and  talked'talked-talked  and  laughed- 
lauijhed -laughed  just  a>  fast  as  we  possil)lv 
ci»uld  lor  fear  that  a  motnent's  silence  would 
plunge  us  all  down,  whether  or  no,  into  the 
>urro\v-<  h<i~n\  that  lurl<r<l  m>  tomm  imi-h-  im 
every-  side.  Vet  we  certainly  looked  and 
acted  like  a  very  jovial  quartet. 

The  Pretty  l^dy,  to  fje  sure,  was  a  black 
wisp  of  cra])e  in  her  prim,  four-fcxited  chair; 
but  Alrik's  huge  bulk  tipped  jauntily  back 
against  the  wain.scoting  in  a  gaudy-co!ore<i 
Ma<  kinaw  >uit.  uith  merely  a  broad  band 
of  black  acros-  his  left  sleeve — sis  one  who, 
neither  affirming  myr  denying  the  fonnalities 
of  grief.  Would  laconicallv  warn  the  public  at 
large  to  "Keep  Off  My  Sorrow."  I  liked 
Alrik,  and  I  had  liked  Alrik's  Wife.  But  I 
had  loved  Alrik's  Dog.  I  do  not  care 
e^spetially  for  tem|)er  in  women,  but  a  surly 
dog,  or  a  surly  man,  is  as  irresistibly  funny  to 
me  as  Chinese  music,  there  is  so  little  plot  to 
any  nf  them. 

But  now  on  the  hearth-rug  at  my  feet  the 
Partridge  Hunter  lay  in  amiable  corduroy 
comfort,  with  the  little  pufT  of  htspipe,and  his 
lips  throbbing  out  in  pleasant,  dozy  regularity. 


He  had  travded  in  Japan  «nce  last  we  met, 

and  one's  blood  flowed  [iink  and  gold  and 
purple,  one's  flesh  turned  silk,  one's  eye:i 
onyx,  btrfore  the  wonder  of  his  namtive. 

No  one  was  to  be  outdone  in  adventurous 
recital.  Alrik  had  spent  the  summer  guiding 
a  party  of  amateur  sports  along  the  Altaga^li, 
and  his  garbled  account  of  it  would  have 
stocked  a  cnmic  paper  for  a  month.  Tlie 
Pretty  Lady  had  christened  a  war-aiiip,  and 
her  eager,  bmoky  voice  went  rippling  and 
churtlinii;  through  such  major  details  as  blue 
chiffon  velvet  and  the  goldiest  kind  of  cham- 
pagne. P'ven  Alrik's  raw-boned  Old  Mother, 
clinking  dirty  sup{>er dishes  out  in  the  kitchen, 
had  a  crackle-voiced  tale  of  e.vcitement  to  con- 
tribute about  a  floundering  spring  bear  that 
she  had  soused  with  soap-suds  from  her  wood- 
shed window. 

But  all  the  lime  the  storm  grew  worse  and 
worse.  The  |;oor,  tiny  oM  house  tore  and 
writhed  under  the  strain.  Now  and  again  a 
shutter  blew  shrilly  liK>se,  or  a  chimney  brick 
thudded  down,  or  a  great  sheet  of  rain  sucked 
itself  up  like  a  whirl{KX)l  and  then  canie 
drenching  an<l  hurtling  itself  in  a  pcrfei  t 
frenzy  against  the  trail,  clattering  window- 
panes. 

It  was  a  i^ood  night  for  fuur  friemls  to  be 
housed  together  in  a  red,  red  room,  where  the 
low  ceiling  brooded  over  you  like  a  face  and 
the  war|>cd  (iiwr  curled  around  you  like  the 
ruddle  of  a  hand.  A  living-room  «-hould 
always  be  red,  I  tliink,  like  ilie  walls  of  a  heart, 
and  cluttered,  as  Alrik's  was,  with  evet/  pos- 
>il)!e  ohjert.  mean  or  fine,  funny  or  pathetic, 
that  typifies  the  owner  s  jx*rsonal  exjjerience. 

Yet  there  are  |)eople,  I  supi>ose,  jx^iple 
stuffed  with  arts,  not  liearts.  who  would  have 
monotoned  .\lrik's  bright  wall>  a  dull  liratn- 
gray,  rip|)ed  down  the  fur>,  the  li-hing  tai  klc, 
the  stuffetl  owls,  the  gaudy  theatrical  |K)stcrs, 
the  shelf  of  glasses,  the  spooky  hair  u  realhs, 
the  really  terrible  crayon  portrait  of  some 
much-beloved  ancient  grandame;  and,  sup- 
jilementing  it  all  with  a  single,  homesick 
Japanese  print,  yearning  across  the  vacuum 
at  a  chalky  white  bust  of  a  i)erfcxt  stranger 
like  Psyche  or  Ruskin,  would  have  called 
the  whole  elTect  more  "successfjtl  "  Ju=t  as 
though  the  crudest  {>ossible  room  that  repre- 
sents the  affections  is  not  infinitely  more 
worth  while  than  the  iim  t  e.>;oteric apartment 
that  represents  the  intellect. 

There  were  certainly  no  vacuums  in  Alrik's 
room.  Kverything  in  it  was  crowded  and 
scrunched  together  like  a  hard,  friendly  hand- 
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shake.  It  v/a^  ihc  mti^t  fiercely,  ])riniiti\ rly 
sincere  room  lhal  1  have  ever  seen,  and  king  or 
peasant  therefore  would  have  felt  e(]ually  at 
home  in  il.  Surely  no  mere  man  could  have 
crossed  the  hum|jy  ihreshold  without  a  bhss- 
ful,  instinctive  desire  to  keep  on  his  hat  and 
take  off  his  boots.  Alrik  knew  how  to  make  a 
ronm  "homcful. "  Alrik  knew  everything  in 
the  world  except  grammar. 
Red  warmth,  yellow  cheer,  and  all-colored 

jollity  were  thtTc-  v.ith  u<. 

1'  a:»tcr  and  taster  we  talked,  and  louder  and 
louder  we  laughed,  until  at  last,  when  the  con- 
v^sation  lost  its  breath  utterly,  Alrik  jumped 
up  with  a  j»rin  and  started  our  dd  frtLnd  the 
phono^^raph.  His  first  choice  of  niusii.  was  a 
grotesque  duo  hy  two  back-yard  cats.  It  was 
one  of  thn-^v  irrc-i-lihiy  >]\\v  niin-trel  ihinp^ 
that  would  have  exploded  any  decent  bishop 
in  the  midst  of  his  sermon.  Certainly  no  one 
of  us  had  ever  yet  been  able  to  withstand  it. 
Hut  now  no  hrislliug,  iujuriated  dog  jumped 
from  his  sleep  and  charged  like  a  whole  regi- 
ment on  the  perfectly  innocent  garden.  And 
the  duo  somehow  seemed  strangely  llat. 

"Here  is*  something  we  Usscd  to  like," 
suggested  Alrik  desperately,  and  started  a 
splendid  bar\  tune  rendering  of  "'Drink  to  Me 
Only  with  i  bine  Eyes."  But  no  high' 
pitched,  mocking  tenor  voice  took  up  the  sdemn 
velvet  song  and  flirted  it  lUe  a  cheap  ehiffott 
srarf.  ,\nd  the  [*rctfv  ],adv  ro'^o  very  -sud- 
denly and  went  out  lo  tlit  kiu  lien  indelinitely 
"for  a  glass  of  water."  It  was  funny  about 
the  Bine  Serge  Man.  I  liai!  not  Iik(<]  liini 
overmuch,  but  I  mi.vsed  Not-Liking  Him  with 
a  crick  in  my  heart  that  was  almost  sorrow. 

"Oh,  for  heaven's  s;ikc  try  some  «)tlicr 
music!"  cried  the  Partridge  Hunter  venom- 
ously, and  Alrik  clutched  out  wildly  for  the 
first  thini;  \\v  i  imld  rtai  li.  It  was  "(live  My 
Ri>'an^  to  iiroadway."  We  had  practiially 
worn  out  the  record  the  year  before,  but  its 
mutilated  remains  whirred  along,  dropping  an 
occasional  note  nr  wnn?,  -\vifh  the  "<ime  <  hi  i  r- 
ful  spunk  and  unconcern  that  characterized 
the  song  itself: 

"(;iv»-  mv  re^Uils  to  Un.aJway, 
RcmcmWr  me  to  Herald  Square, 
Tell  an  Ihc — wWrry— whirn%  whirmry— whinrriT 

That  I  will  soon  1)c  tlu  rc." 

The  Partridge  ITunU  r  began  instantly  to  beat 
mufile<l  time  with  his  mjII  fell  slipper.s, 
Alrik  plunged  as  usual  into  a  fearfully  clever 

arid  chittery  imitati<m  of  an  ox  shying  at  a 
street-ear.  But  what  oj  it  ^  \o  xi  akened. 
sparkling-eyed  girl  came  stealing  forth  from 


her  t  orner  to  cnddlr  hrr  !>Iii:i>!i;  dirrh  i-'  nnst 
the  cool,  brass-colored  jowl  oj  the  phonograph 
hem.  An  All-Goneness  is  an  amazing  thing. 
It  was  strange  about  Alrik's  Wife.  Her  pres- 
ence had  been  as  negative  as  a  dead  gray 
dove.  But  her  absence  wa*  like  starlet 
strung  with  bells' 

The  evening  began  to  drag  out  like  a 
tortured  rubber  band  getting  ready  to  snap. 

It  was  surely  eleven  o'ckick  before  the 
Prrlty  Lady  returned  from  the  kitchen  with 
uur  hot  lemonades.  The  tali  glasses  jingleti 
together  pleasantly  on  the  tray.  The  height 
was  there,  the  breadth,  the  precious,  .steam- 
ing fragrmee  But  the  Blue  Serge  Man  had 
ai'u\iy.i  iiUAtd  our  nigh  traps  for  us. 

With  grandilocjuent  pleasantr>%  the  Par- 
friduc  Hurler  jumped  to  his  fcrl,  raised  his 
glass,  toasted  "Happy  Days,"  choked  on  the 
first  swallow,  bungled  his  grasp,  and  dropped 
the  whole  gla^s  in  shattering,  messy  fragments 
to  the  floor. 

"Lord!"  he  muttered  under  hi.>  breath, 
"one  could  stand  missing  a  fellow  in  a  church 
or  a  graveyard  or  a  mournful  sunset  glow- 
but  to  miss  him  in  a  foolish,  folksy — hot 
lemonade! — Lord!"  And  he  shook  his 
shoulder-  afniu-t  aii;4nly  and  thcew  himself 
down  again  on  the  hearth-rug. 

The  darkening  room  was  warm  as  an  own 
now,  and  the  great,  soft,  glowing  pile  of  apple- 
w»)od  embers  lured  one's  dn)wsy  eyes  like  a 
llamc-colored  i)ill»»w.  No  one  sptjkc  at  all 
until  midnight. 

IJul  the  (link  had  only  ju--t  tlni^'u  f  ^  nm- 
plaining  aiiout  the  hour  when  the  I'arlridgc 
Hunter  straightencxl  up  abruptlyand  cried  out 
to  no  one  in  particular: 

"Well,  I  .simply  can't  bluff  thi.-  out  any 
longer.  I've  just  got  lo  know  how  it  all 
happened!*' 

Xo  one  stopped  to  f]ue'^tiiin  !  i>  meaning. 
.\'o  one  stopped  to  parry  with  word  or  jihrase. 
Like  two  tense  music-bo.TCS  wound  to  their 
utmost  resonani  r.  hut  with  merhani-m  rtnly 
just  that  inistant  relea:>cd,  Alrik  and  the  Pretty 
Lady  burst  into  sound. 

The  Pretty  Lady  spoke  fir>t.  Her !  iih 
was  short  and  raspy  and  (  hk^.  |«kr  the  breath 
of  a  j>er.son  who  runs  for  a  train— and  mi><es 
it. 

"  It  was  in  -I'lorida."  she  gasjK-d.  "  llic — - 
last — of  March.  'I  he  .sailboat  was  a  dread- 
ful, flimsy,  shattered  thing.  But  he  wonid 
go  out  in  it — alone  Aonn  or  no  storm  I" 
She  >|>oke  with  a  certain  strange,  tierce,  new 
pride  in  the  shortcomings  of  her  Man.  "He 
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must  have  >\vam})ed  within  an  hour.  They 
found  his  boat.  Hut  ihcy  nt-vcr  found  his 
body.  Jutet  as  one  (ould  alvvay>  lind  his 
pocket,  but  never  his  watt  h— his  purse,  but 
never  his  monfy  his  soni?.  but  never  lii-^ 
soul.  '  Her  broken  .-elf-ionlrol  plunged  deeper 
and  deeper  into  bitterness.  '*  It  was  a  stupid 
— wickwl — wilful-  ;u  i  idem,"  she  persisted, 
"and  i  can  see  him  in  his  Ia>t.  smothery — 
astonished — moment —  just— as — as— jdainly 
— as  —  though — I— had — l)een  —  tliere.  Do 
you  think  for  an  infant  that  he  would  swallow 
even— Death — with«)ut  making  a  fu.ss  ab«>ut 
it?  Can't  you  hear  him  rage  and  sputter: 
'  This  is  too  salt!  Jlir^  i~  ton  rt-M !  Take  it 
away  ami  bring  me  another  I'  \\  iiile  all  the 
time  his  frenzied  mind  was  racing  up  and 
down  some  {>rei:ious,  niemorii'd  playgroruid 
like  the  Harvard  Stadium  i>r  the  New  York 
Hii)ixMlromc.  whiin[)crin;i;,  L\  erybody'll  be 
there  except — mc — except  m-eI" 

The  Pretty  Lady'-  \  oice  took  on  a  sudden 
hurt,  left-out  resentment.  "Of  course,"  she 
hurried  on,  "he  wasn't  exactly  sad  to  go — 
ii-ttliini;  lould  make  him  sad.  iiut  1  know 
that  it  mu^t  have  made  him  very  mad.  He 
had  just  l>i>uKiii  a  new  automobile.  .And  he 
had  rented  a  summer  place  at  Marblehead. 
And  he  wanted  to  play  tennis  in  June —  " 

She  paused  lor  an  instant's  Ijrcaih,  and 
Alrilc  crashed  like  a  moose  into  the  silence. 

**It  was  lung  troublcl"  he  attested  vt  he- 
mently.  "Cough,  cough,  cough,  all  the  time. 
It  came  on  specially  worse  in  April,  and  she 
died  in  May.  .she  wan  t  never  very  strong, 
you  know,  but  she'd  Im  n  l»rought  iif*  in  your 
wicked  old  steam-heaietl  Xew  \'ork,  and  she 
would  persi>t  in  wearing  tissue-paper  clothes 
riglit  through  our  n  tten  icy  winters  up  here. 
And  when  1  tried  to  dose  her  like  the  doctor 
said,  with  cod-liver  oil  or  any  of  them  thick 
thins,'-,  1  .mildn't  f-in!  li.  r  -hv  just  up  an' 
said  it  was  nothin'  but  liquid  flannel,  and  spit 
It  out  and  sassed  me.  And  (Jruff — Orowly- 
Dog-Gruff,"  he  fmished  hastily,  "I  don't 
know  whnt  :iili<l  liim.  He  jus*  kind  of  fol- 
lowed along  al)out  June." 

The  Partridge  Hunter  drew  a  long,  heavy 
hrenth.  ^^  hen  lu  s|)oke  at  last,  h\>  voire 
sounded  like  the  voice  of  a  man  who  holds  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  and  the  puffs  of  smoke  from 
his  pipe  made  a  sort  of  little  halo  round  bis 
words. 

"Isii'i  it  niit,"'  he  mu.sed,  "to  think  that 
while  \\  v  1 1  ir  are  cozying  here  to-night  in  the 
same  jolly  old  Iniunts,  i>erhai)s  they  three — 
Man,  Girl,  and  Dog^ — are  cuddling  off  to- 


gether somewhere  in  the  big,  spfM)ky  I'n- 
known.  in  the  -liade  of  a  cloud,  or  the  shine 
of  a  sl.ir    talking    perhaps — about — 

I'he  whimsical  comfort  of  the  thought 
]ilfa~e(l  ine.  I  did  nnf  want  any  one  to  be 
4lone  on  such  a  night. 

But  Alrik 'stilted  chair  came  crashing  down 
on  the  lloor  with  a  resounding  whack.  His 
eye-,  were  blading. 

"  She  fliwV  with  him ! "  he  cried.  "She  </»«7, 
she  .Ai.N'r.  \  I-N-'T!  I  won't  have  it. 
Why,  it's  tlic  middle  of  the  niirhl 

And  in  that  electric  instant  I  saw  the 
Pretty  Lady's  face  set  rigidly,  all  except  her 
mouth,  whi(  h  tv.  i-led  in  nn-  direrti'm. 

"  I'll  wager  she  h  with  him,"  she  whi>]x'red 
under  her  breath.  "She  always  did  tag  him 
wherever  he  went!" 

Then  1  felt  the  toe  of  my  ^-lipper  meet  the 
reiumbent  elljow  of  the  I'artridge  Hunter. 
Had  1  reached  out  to  him?  Or  had  he 
reached  l)ack  to  me"^  Tlu  rc  w.t-^  iw  tinic  !o 
find  out,  for  the  smooth,  round  conver>ation 
shattered  prickingly  in  the  hand  like  a  blown- 
f^Ia-^  bauble,  and  with  mui  ti  ncrvou>  lauc;litrr 
and  far-fetched  joke-making,  we  ro.se,  rum- 
maged round  for  our  candles,  and  climbed  U|>- 
stairs  to  bed. 

Alrik'-  ( >ld  Mother  burrowed  into  a  comer 
under  the  eaves. 

The  Pretty  Lady  had  her  usual  room,  and 
mine  was  next  to  her>.  l-'or  a  lingering 
moment  I  dallied  with  her,  craving  .some  tiny, 
absurd  bit  of  loving  service.  First,  I  helped 
her  with  a  balky  hook  «m  her  collar.  Then  I 
started  to  put  her  traveling  c«>at  and  hat  away 
in  the  ( lo>et.  On  the  upper  shelf  something 
a  little  bit  scary  brushed  my  hands.  // 
thf  Hliie  .SVr^v  Mini's  cif),  7cilli  a  riit^f^df  // 
at  rois  il  iviicrc  (Jrau'h-Dog-Oru jj  had  uvrrii  d 
it  OH  a  day  I  remembered  «•«//.  With  a  hur- 
ried glanie  over  my  lnndder  to  make  <ure 
that  the  Pretty  I.ady  had  not  also  spied  it,  I 
reached  up  and  shoved  it— oh,*way,'way  back 
out  of  sight,  where  no  one  but  a  detective 
or  a  lover  cMvild  |ww<il)1y  find  it. 

Then  I  hurricil  oil  lo  my  room  witii  a  most 
garish  human  wonder:  How  could  a  wait  be 
all  gone,  but  his  silly  cap  A/v//' 

My  little  room  was  just  as  I  rememberetl  it, 
bare,  bleak,  and  gruesomely  clean,  with  a  rag 
rug,  a  worsted  motto,  and  a  pink  china  va^-e 
for  realfv  ^en^uous  ornamentation.  I  opencnl 
the  cheap  j»inc  bureau  to  stow  away  my 
things.  A  trinket  jingled— a  Urwdry  rhim- 
stone  side-comh.  Caught  in  the  seUitig 
tiny  wisp  oj  brown  hair.    1  slammed  the 
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drawer  willi  a  bang,  anil  opened  another. 
Mii.'J  ,iii<f  'oilher  slid  heavily  along  tin- 
boUoiii.  It  might  have  been  any  beast's 
coilar,  if  distinctly  across  the  name-plate  had 
not  run  the  terse  phrase  "  Alrik's  Cro>s  Dog." 
I  did  not  like  to  have  my  bureau  haunted! 
When  I  slammctl  that  drawer,  it  cracked  the 
looking-gla&s. 

Then,  with  candle  burning  jit^t  ;(•;  cheer- 
fully a.s  iX)ssib)e,  I  lay  down  on  tlie  bed  in  uU 
my  clothes  and  began  to  wake  up — wider  and 
widiT  aiu!  wider. 

My  reason  lay  quite  dormant,  like  some 
drilled  thing,  but  my  memory,  photographic 
as  a  lens,  began  torepn  >ilu<  i  the  niddy^ blond 
face  c)f  the  Wur  Ser{:c  M.m  In  rtming  ac  ro^.'^  a 
chafmg-disli;  the  mourntui,  sobbing  sound  ol 
a  dog's  dream;  the  crisp,  starched  Monday 
smell  of  the  l)lue  gingham  nprons  that  Alrik's 
Wife  used  to  wear.  1  he  vision  was  alto- 
gether too  vivid  to  be  pleasant. 

TIkii  (he  wet  wind  blew  in  through  the 
window  like  a  >plash  of  alcohol,  (  hilling,  re- 
vivifying, stinging  as  a  whip-lash.  The  tor- 
mented candle  flame  struggled  furiously  for  a 
moment,  and  went  »)Ut,  hurtling  the  l>lat  k 
night  down  u|M)n  me  like  some  choking  ava- 
lanche of  horror.  In  utter  idiotic  fianic  I 
jumped  from  my  Ind  and  clawed  my  way 
toward  the  feeble  gray  glow  of  the  window- 
frame.  The  dark  dooryard  -  before  me  was 
drenched  with  rain.  The  tall  linden  trees 
waved  and  mourned  in  the  win*!. 

"Df  cour.-e,  of  course,  there  are  no  ghosts," 
1  reasoned,  just  as  one  reasons  that  there  is  no 
mistake  in  the  dictionary,  no  t!a\\  hi  the 
multiplitation  table.  Hut  ><^>metimes  one'.s 
fantastically  jaded  nerves  think  they  have 
found  the  blunder  in  language,  the  fault  in 
sc  ience.  (1  hosts  or  no  ghosts-  \i  yim  lliotij^lil 
you  siw  one,  wouldn't  it  be  ju^t  as  bad  f  My 
eyes  strainc<l  «»ut  into  the  darkness.  Suppose 
-I  slmuld  //;,'?fX'  — that  I  heard  the  bark  of 
a  dog?  Su])i)ose— suppose — that  from  that 
black  shed  door  where  the  automobile  used  to 
live,  1  -liiFiiIfi  think — even  t-h-i-n-k  that  1 
saw  the  Blue  Serge  Man  come  .stumbling 
with  a  lantern?  The  black  .shed  door  burst 
open  with  a  b;ing-bang-bang.  and  I  screamed. 
iumpH.  -:n;ur!i(  d  a  blanket,  and  fled  for  the 
lani[j  lightcii  iiail. 

.\  little  dazzled  by  the  sudden  glow,  Ishrank 
back  in  alarm  from  a  figure  cm  the  top  ^.tair. 
It  was  the  Pretty  Lady.  W  rapped  clumsily 
like  myself  in  a  big  blanket,  she  sat  huddled 
there  with  the  kerosene  lamp  close  beside  her, 
mending  the  lilue  Serge  Man's  cap.   On  the 


stej)  below  her,  smothered  in  a  si>ggy  la\i  n<ier 
comfc)rtcr.  i  nnn  finl  Alrik's  <  )ld  Mother,  lur 
dim  eyes  brightened  uncannily  with  >u{kt- 
stitious  excitement.  I  was  evidently  a  wel- 
come  addition  to  the  party,  and  the  old 
woman  cuddled  me  in  like  a  meaksack  lie- 
>ide  her. 

**Xaw  one  could  sleep  a  night  like  this," 

she  croaked. 

"'Sleeps"  ga.s]>ed  the  rrelly  l^idy.  .Scorn 
infinite  was  in  her  Itme. 

But  c'lmfrirtably  ainl  -erenely  from  tlie  end 
of  the  hall  came  the  heavy,  regular  breathing 
of  the  Partridge  Hunter,  and  from  beyimd 
that,  .Alrik's  blissful,  oblivious  snore.  ^Vt 
Alrik  wa  -  the  only  one  among  us  who  claimed 
an  agcmi/.ing,  |jcr>onal  sorrow. 

I  began  to  laugh  a  bit  hysterically.  "Men 
are  funny  pfn|ilc."  |  volunleerrri 

Alrik's  Old  Mother  caught  my  hand  with  a 
chuckle,  then  sobered  suddenly,  and  shiM>k 
lu  r  wadded  head. 

'".Men  tiin't  exactly— people."  slie  con- 
fided.  ■'  Men  .////'/  exactly  people-  at  all '.  " 

The  tonxiction  evidently  burui  l  li  ill, 
steadv.  I  omforting  as  a  nit:lii  H^^ht,  in  the  old 
crone's  eighty  years'  experience,  but  the 
Pretty  Lady's  face  grabbed  the  new  idea 
(les)X'rately,  as  though  she  were  trying  to  re- 
^  kindle  happiness  with  a  wet  match.  Vet 
every  time  her  fretted  lifw  straightened  out  in 
stmie  semblant  ««  of  Ft  ace,  her  whole  head 
wonM  -ii  ldenly  e\[)lode  inone  iriu'^ntic  sneeze. 
There  was  no  other  sound,  1  remember,  for 
hours  and  hours,  cxt  ept  the  steady,  monoto- 
nous, -jobbery  swash  of  a  bursting  ro«>f-gulter 
somewhere  close  in  the  eaves. 

Certainly  Dawn  itself  was  not  more  chilled 
and  gray  llian  we  when  we  crept  back  at  last 
to  our  beds,  thi(k-eyed  with  drowsy  ex- 
haustion, limp  bodied,  mutlle-minded. 

But  when  we  woke  again,  the  late,  hot  noon- 
day sun  wa-  Iik<  a  score  hi ng  fire  in  our  faces, 
and  the  dren<  hed  diniryard  .steamed  like  a 
dye-house  in  the  sudden  burst  of  unseasonable 
heal. 

.\fter  breakfast,  the  I'relty  I^tly,  in  her 
hundred  dollar  ruffles,  went  out  to  the  liarn 
with  shabby  Alrik.  to  help  him  mend  a  musty 
old  ])low  harnes-.  The  Pretty  Lady'-  brains 
were  alniii.Ht  entirely  in  her  finger-.  Si.  wire 
Alrik's.  The  exclusiveness  of  their  task 
McniiMl  t!;rr(f':>rc  to  thrust  the  Partridge 
Hunter  and  me  off  by  ourselves  into  a  sort  of 
amateur  sorrow  class,  and  we  started  forth  as 
cheerfully  as  we  could  to  investigate  the 
autumn  woods. 
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Pas-ill^  tlie  barn  door,  wc  lu  an!  the  strident 
sound  of  Alrik'?  complaining,  liraced  with 
his  hea^y  shoulders  against  a  comer  of  the 
stall,  he  stood  hurling  dr>wn  his  new-hom 
thcolojiv  U|»<>n  the  pl>)^-v  Mdnfl  licad  of  the 
Pretty  Lady,  who  sat  lurched  aclmiily  on  a 
nail  keg,  with  two  shiny-ti|)|»ed  fingers  i»rying 
iiji  the  rnrncT-  ■  >f  Iier  mouth  into  a  smile.  (Jnr 
.>>iUe  of  the  smile  was  distinctly  wry.  But 
Alnk's  face  was  deadly  earnest.  Sweat  bub- 
l)led  out  on  his  forehead  like  tears  thatcotdd 
not  possibly  wait  to  reach  his  eyes. 

"There  ought  to  be  a  separate  heaven  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  was  arguing 
frantically.  '• 'Tain't  fair.  l  ain'l  ri^lit.  I 
won't  have  it!  I'll  .see  a  priest.  I'll  tind  a 
parson.  If  it  ain't  proiJer  to  live  with  people, 
it  ain't  proper  to  die  wit!i  'cm.  I  kll  you  1 
won't  have  Amy  careehn'  round  with  strange 
men.  She  always  was  foolish  about  men. 
And  I'm  breukin'  my  heart  for  her^  and 
Mother'-  t^rtiiti'  old,  ami  the  hnn<e  is  goin' 
to  rack  and  niin,  but  how — hou-  can  a  man  go 
and  get  married  comfortable  again  when  his 
mind's  all  torturin'  round  and  round  and 
round  about  bis  first  wiie.^" 

The  Partridge  Hunter  gave  a  sharp  laugh 
under  his  Ijreatli.  \  i  t  lie  <li(l  n  >t  seem  exactly 
amused.  '"I^ugh  for '  I  suggested,  as 
we  dcniged  out  *)f  sight  round  the  corner  and 
plunged  off  into  the  actual  Outdoors. 

The  heat  was  really  intense,  the  <  U  tober 
sun  dazzlingly  bright.  Warmth,  warmth, 
warmth  steamed  from  the  earth  and  bur- 
ni^^hed  from  the  sky.  A  phi.Nhy  br  own  rabbit 
lolling  across  the  roadway  dragged  on  one's 
sweating  senses  like  overshoes  in  June.  Under 
our  ruthless,  liraw  booted  feet  the  wet  ^nm 
meadow  winceil  like  some  tender  young  -  ilad 
\l  the  edge  of  the  fore>t  the  big  pines  tiark 
ened  sum]}tUousIr.  Then,  suddenly,  between 
a  scarlet  .-.umach  and  a  -lim  v.  hitc  lu'rch.  the 
cavernous  wood-path  opened  forth  mysteri- 
ously, narrow  and  tall  and  domed  like  the  arch 
of  a  cathedral.  Not  a  bird  twittered,  not  a 
leaf  ru.slled.andjfar  as  the  eye  could  reac  h,  the 
wet  brown  pine-needles  lay  thick  and  soft  and 
|>a<ided  like  tan-l>ark,  as  though  all  Nature 
WHitiil  iu.-hed  and  e.\|)t'ctant  for  M>me  e.\- 
tjuisiteiy  inhniioimal  tmgetly,  like  the  travail 
of  a  squirrel. 

With  brain  and  Iwnly  all  a  \vhi-<per  and  a- 
tiptoe,  the  Partridge  Hunter  and  I  stole 
deeper  and  deefjer  into  the  Color  and  the 
Silence  and  the  Witchen,-,  dazed  at  every  step 
by  the  material  ftr<M)f  of  autumn  warring 
aguin.st  the  spirituai  in.'sistcnce  of  spring.  It 


was  the  sort  f>f  day  to  make  one  ven-  tender 
toward  the  living  just  because  Ihey  were 
living,  and  very  tender  toward  the  dead  just 
Ixrcause  they  were  dead. 

At  the  gurgling  lx)wl  of  a  half-hidden 
spring,  we  made  our  tirst  stopping-place. 
Out  of  his  generous  corduroy  pockets  the 
Partridge  Hunter  tinklid  two  (lrinking<ups, 
dipped  them  deep  in  the  icy  water,  and 
htuuled  me  one  with  a  little  shuddering  ex- 
clamation of  (old.  For  an  instant  his  eyes 
scarchetl  mine,  then  he  lifted  his  cup  very 
high  and  stared  off  into  Xofhittgtiess. 

"To  the— .4//-C;oii*  People,**  he  toasted 

I  began  to  cry.  He  seemed  very  glad  to 
have  me  crj-.  '  Cry  for  two,"  he  suggested 
blithely,  "cry  for  two,"  and  thnw  himself 
down  on  tlie  twi^'i^v  tjrounfl  and  l>egan  to  snap 
metallically  against  the  cup  in  his  hand. 

"Nice  little  tin  cup,"  he  affirmed  judicially. 
"The  Hlue  Serge  Man  gave  it  to  me.  It 
must  have  cost  a-^  mn(  li  a-  fifteen  c  cnt-.  .\nd 
it  will  la.st,  1  sup(M»c,  till  the  nn>on  is  nuid  and 
the  stars  arc  dough.  But  the  Blue  Serge 
Man  hini-tlf  is — quite  gone.  Funny  ideal" 
The  Partridge  Hunter's  forehead  lx;gan  to 
knit  into  a  fearful  frown.  "Of  course  it 
isn't  so."  he  argued,  "but  it  would  certainly 
.-<'era  sometimes  as  though  a  man's  things 
were  the  only  really  immortal,  indestructible 
part  of  him,  and  that  Soul  was  nothing  in  the 
world  but  just  a  composite  name  for  the 
S-ouvenira,  O-rnaments,  I -tensiLs,  L-itter 
that  each  man's  personality  accumulates  in 
the  few  years'  time  allotted  to  him.  The  man 
himself,  you  see,  is  wiped  right  oil  the  earth 
like  a  chalk -mark,  bxit  you  can't  escape  ot 
eludi-  ill  .1  million  \rars  the  wizened  bronze 
ell  pjianl  that  he  l)rnui;)it  home  from  India, 
ur  tiie  showy  red  ntikiic  that's  down  In'hind 
his  bureau,  or  the  tloating,  wind-blown,  ash- 
barrel  bill  for  violf  ts  that  turns  up  a  genera- 
tion hence  in  a  German  prayer-book  at  a 
French  book-stall. 

"Ami  i>n't  Death  a  teasing  teacher? 
Hold>  up  a  personality  suddenly  like  a  ma|) — 
makes  you  learn  by  heart  every  f>ossibIe,  con- 
ceivable pleasant  detail  concerning  it,  and 
then,  when  you  are  fairly  bursting'  with  yniir 
liappy  knowledge,  tears  up  the  map  in  your 
face  and  says,  'There's  no  such  country  any 
m<^re.  .so  Avhat  you've  learned  won't  do  you 
the  slightest  gcxxl.'  And  there  you'd  only 
just  that  moment  found  out  that  your  friend's 
hair  was  a  lieautiful  auburn  iiistead  of  *a 
horrid  red';  that  his  lilc^st^l  old  vf^ice  was 
hearty,  not  'noisy';  that  his  table  maimeis 
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were  quaint,  not  'queer';  that  fais  morals  were 
bruad,  not  bad.' " 

The  Partridge  Hunter*;*  mouth  began  to 
twist.   "It's  a  hortxl  thing  to  say,"  he 

stammered,  '■hut  there  ought  to  be  a  sam[»le 
shroud  in  cvcrj-  home,  so  that  wlien  your 
husband  is  late  to  dinner,  or  your  daughter 
>mokes  a  riLrarctte.  or  your  ^nn  dt'cM*.--  t<i 
marry  the  cook,  you  couid  gel  out  the  shroud 
and  try  it  on  the  oflfender,  and  make  a  few 
cxj)erimcnts  concerning — well,  values.  Why. 
1  .saw  a  rn.in  la^t  week  dragged  by  a  train- 
jerked  in  aiid  out  and  over  and  under,  with 
his  head  or  his  heels  or  the  hem  of  his  coat 
ju^t  missing'  Death  ever}'  setond  fiy  thr 
hundred  millionth  fraction  of  an  inch.  Hut 
when  he  was  rescued  at  last  and  went  home 
to  dinner — -hakcn  as  an  a-|>c-n,  sicker  than 
pulp,  tongue-tied  like  a  padlock — I  :»uppuse, 
very  likely,  his  wife  scolded  him  for  havinf^ 
forgotten  the  oysters." 

The  Partridge  Hunter's  face  flushed  sud- 
denly. 

"I  didn't  care  muc  h  fur  .\lrik*s  Wife,**  he 
attested  abrupth  .  '  1  ah\a)~  thought  she  was 
a  tiivial,  foolish  little  cnttur.  But  if  I  had 
known  tliat  I  was  never,  never,  never  going  to 
sec  her  again — while  the  sun  blazed  or  the 
.stars  blinked — I  should  like  to  have  gone  back 
from  the  buckbuard  that  bst  morning  and 
stroked  her  brown  hair  just  once  au-ay  fn>m 
heren*^.    Does  that  seem  silly  to  you'^"' 

"  Why,  no,"  I  said.  "  It  doesn  t  seem  silly 
at  all.  If  I  had  guessed  that  the  Blue  Serge 
Man  wa<  ^njng  otTon  -urh  a  long,  long,  nt  scr 
stop  journey,  I  might  even  have  ki^ed  bim 
giood-by.  But  I  certainly  can't  imagine 
anything  that  would  huM-  pmvoked  or  as- 
toni4iL(i  iiim  more!  I*e(»j)le  can't  go  round 
jx'iuiig  iHie  another  just  on  the  possible 
chance  of  never  meeting  again.  And  goodness 
graci«»usl  nobixly  want>  to.  It's  only  that 
when  a  person  ac  tually  J/o,  a  sort  of  subtle, 
holy  sense  in  you  wakes  up  and  wishes  that 
ju't  once  for  all  eternity  it  might  have  gotti  ri 
a  signal  through  to  that  subtle,  holy  sense  in 
the  other  person.  And  of  course  when  a 
youngster  dies,  you  feel  somehow  that  he  or 
she  must  liavf  f>ccn  dilTerent  all  alonij  from 
other  people,  and  you  .simply  wish  that  you 
might  have  guessed  that  fact  sofMier — ^before  it 
was  too  late." 

The  Partridge  Hunter  began  to  smile.  "  If 
you  knew,"  he  teased,  "that  I  was  going  to  be 
nia->acred  byanautomohileor crumpled  byan 
elevator  before  next  ()>  fofjiT  -wnuld  vou  ui-.h 
that  you  had  petted  me  ju>l  a  litlle  Iti-day.''  " 


''\'t.'-.,"  I  acknnwiei'lged. 
The  Partridge  Hunter  prelendtxi  he  was 
deaf.   "Say  ti»t  once  again,"  he  begged. 
"Y-e-s,"  I  repeated. 

The  Partridge  Hunter  put  l>at  k  his  head 
and  nared.  "That's  ju-t  about  like  kissing 
through  the  telt])hone."  he  said.  "It  isn't 
partii  ularly  .^atisfpng,  and  yet  it  makes  a 
desperately  cunning  sound." 

Then  I  put  back  ray  head  and  laughed,  too,  - 
because  it  is  >ii  thoroughly  comfortable  and 
pleasant  to  be  friends  for  only  one  single  week 
in  all  the  year.  Independence  is  at  best  such  a 
scant  fabric,  and  every  new  friendship  you 
incur  take-  just  one  more  tuck  in  that  faliric. 
till  Ijelore  you  know  it  your  fiecdom  is  quite 
too  short  to  go  out  in.  The  Partridge  Htmter 
felt  e\ai  tly  the  sime  way  about  it,  and  after 
each  little  October  play-time  we  ripped  out 
die  thread  with  never  a  scar  to  show. 

Even  maw  while  we  laughed,  we  thought 
we  might  as  well  laugh  at  everything  we  coid<l 
think  of.  and  get  just  that  mucli  Imishcd  and 
out  of  the  wa.y. 

*  Perhai>-."  said  tfie  Partridge  Hunter, 
"perhai>s  the  Blue  Serge  Man  was  glad  Ui 
see  ^ny.  and  perhaps  he  was  rattled,  no  one 
can  tell.  But  I'll  wairer  anytfiing  he  was 
awfully  mad  to  see  Gruli.  There  were  lots 
of  meteors  last  June,  I  rememlxrr.  I  under- 
stand now.  It  was  the  Blue  Serge  Man  nk- 
ing  down  the  star?  to  pelt  at  GrufF." 

•'  lirufir  was  a  very — nice  dog,"  1  insisted. 

"He  was  a  very  gtowly  dog,"  acceded  the 
Partridiir  Hunter. 

'  U  you  gn)wl  ail  the  lime,  it's  almost  the 
same  as  a  purr,"  I  argued. 

The  Partrid^  Hunter  smiled  a  little,  but 
not  very  generously  Sumethinp  was  on  his 
mind.  "PfK»r  Utile  .Vjiiy,"  lie  said.  "Any 
man-and-woman  game  is  pla}'ing  with  filV, 
l.ut  it'-  h«iH-h  to  think  that  lliere  are  only  two 
kinds,  just  Hearth-Tire  and  Hell-Tire.  Why, 
there's  'Student-lamp'  and  'Cook-clove' 
and  "Tootlights.'  Amy  and  the  Blue  Serge 
Man  were  playing  with  '  TiM>tlights,'  I  guess. 
She  needed  an  audience.  .\nd  he  was  New 
York  to  her,  great,  bles>e<l.  sliin\,  rackety 
New  York.  I  believe  she  love<i  .'\lrik.  He 
mu>l  liavc  been  a  pretty  picturesque  tigure 
on  that  first  and  only  time  when  he  biased  hb 
trail  d<nvn  liroadway.  Itut  '/ t/)/?v  with  him 
-  H-L-R-i:?  .Away  from  New  York?  Five 
years?  In  just  green  and  brown  woods 
where  the  |H)sics  grow  on  the  ground  instead 
of  on  hats,  and  even  the  Christmas  trees  are 
trimmed  with  nothing  e.vcept  real  snow  and 
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live  squirrels?  (i-l-o-r-yI  Of  loursc  her 
ihot  caved  in.  There  wasn't  kinky  air 
enough  in  the  whole  state  of  Maine  to  kce(> 
her  kind  of  lun^rs  active.  Of  c«>urse  she 
starved  tct  <!<af!i.  She  n(((I((l  her  rnrat 
flavored  with  harj)  and  violin;  her  drink 
aerated  with  electric  lights.  We  might  have 
done  something  for  her  if  wt M  likKl  her  jtist 
a  little  bit  better.  Rut  I  (lidn  t  even  know 
her  till  I  heard  that  she  was  dead." 

He  jumped  tip  suddenly  and  helped  me  to 
in\  f(  (  t.  Something  in  my  face  must  have 
stricken  him.  "Would  you  like  my  warm 
hand  to  walk  home  with?"  he  finished  quite 
abruptly. 

F\en  as  he  ofTereil  it,  one  of  those  chill, 
(juick  »iimimn  changes  came  <)ver  the  October 
wockIs.  I  lit  sun  grayed  down  behiml  huge, 
windy  clouds.  The  leaves  liegan  to  -^hiver 
and  shudder  and  chatter,  and  all  the  gorgeous 
reds  and  greens  dulled  out  of  the  world,  leav- 
ing nothing  as  far  as  thi  eye  >  oiild  reach  but 
dingy  s(]uirrel'Colors,  tawny  gray.s  and  dusty 
yellow  with  the  far>off,  pantin;?  sound  of  a 
frightened  brook  dodging  /ig/ag  through 
wme  meadow  in  a  la^t,  (Ic-pcriic  effort  fo 
escape  Winter.  As  a  ilruU  In'iii  a  lamlt  ihe 
cold,  clammy,  valley  twilight  was  upon  us. 

Like  two  bashful  »  hildren  -<  mtling  thn)ugh 
a  pantomime,  we  hurried  out  of  the  glowery, 
darkening  woods,  and  then  at  the  edge  of  the 
meadow  broke  into  a  wild,  mirthful  race  for 
Alrik's  bright  hearth-fire,  which  glowed  and 
beckoned  from  his  windows  like  a  little  tame, 
diimt  -ti<  .Lit-d  sun>et.  The  Pari ri<!,L,'c  Hunter 
cleared  tlie  |)(>n  h  ^tc])^  v|n'.ilr  lK)Und,  but 
I  fell  flat  on  the  bruising  d<><!r-mat. 

Nothing  really  mattered,  however,  except 
the  hearth-tirr  it  -df 

Alrik  and  the  I'rctly  Lady  were  already 
there  before  us,  kneeling  down  with  giggly . 
scorching  faces  Infure  a  huge  corn-pntipcr 
foaming  white  v.iih  little  muffled,  ecstatic 
notes  «>f  heat  anri  harvest. 

The  Pretty  Lady  turned  a  crimson  » heek 
to  us.  and  Alrik'-  tanm  <!  -kin  glowetl  like  a 
freshly  shellacked  Indian.  Even  the  i)ld 
Mother's  asthmatic  breath  ]>urred  from  the 
jogging  rocker  like  a  .specially  contented 
pussy-cat. 

Nothing  in  all  the  n)om.  I  rememl>er.  looked 
pallid  or  fretted  (m  rpt  the  great,  ghastly 
white  face  of  the  clock.  I  despise  a  clink 
that  looks  worried.  It  wasn't  late,  anywTiy. 
It  was  scarcely  quarter  past  four. 

Indeedf  it  was  only  half  |>a-t  four  when  the 
company  came.    We  were  making  such  a 


racket  among  ourselves  that  -  ir  very  first 
warning  was  the  sudficn,  l>lun(.  rubbery 
m-o-o  of  an  automobile  directly  outside.  Mud 
was  the  first  thing  I  thought  of. 

Then  the  il'  <'>r  Hl  v.  i>|)en  peremptorily,  and 
there  on  the  threshold  stood  the  Blue  berge . 
Man — ^not  dank  and  wet  with  sKme  and  sea- 
weed, but  (at  and  ruddy  and  warm  in  a  huge 
gray  'po<-^um  corit.  f  )n!y  the  fearful,  >tilted 
immovabtlily  nf  him  gave  the  he  to  his  reality. 

//  was  ii  miracle!  I  had  always  won<lered 
a  trrcit  deal  about  miracles.  I  had  always 
longed,  craved,  i)raycd  to  exjierience  a 
miracle.  I  had  always  ^ujiposed  that  a 
miracle  was  the  su|)reme  sensation  of  ex- 
istence, the  ultimate  rapture  of  the  soul. 
Hut  it  seems  I  was  mistaken.  A  miracle 
doesn't  do  anything  to  your  soul  for  days  and 
dnv-  and  day~.  ^'our  heart,  of  course,  may 
jump,  and  your  blood  foam,  but  first  of  all  it 
simply  makes  you  very,  very  sick  in  the  pit 
of  your  stomach.  It  made  a  man  like  .\!rik 
clutch  at  his  belt  and  jump  up  and  down  and 
"holler"  like  a  hinatic.  It  smote  the  Par- 
tridge Hunter  .somewhere  between  a  cramp 
and  a  s4)b.  It  ri])iird  the  Old  Mother  ilose 
at  her  waist-line,  and  raveled  her  out  on  the 
floor  like  a  flufT  <»f  gray  yarn. 

Hut  the  Pivll\'  Lady  iu-t  >t')()«i  up  with  Iht 
hands  full  t)i  pop-corn,  and  stared  and  stared 
and  stared  and  starfd.  From  her  shining 
blond  head  to  her  jet-black  slippers  she  was 
like  an  exphtded  pulse. 

The  Hlue  Serge  Man  stepped  forward  into 
the  room  and  faltered.  In  that  instant's 
faltering,  .\lrik  jumpe<l  for  him  like  a  great, 
glad,  loving  dog,  and  ripped  the  coat  right  off 
his  shoulden;. 

The  Hlue  Serge  Man's  li[  -  n  (  re  all  a  'j:rit% 
but  a  scar  acn>ss  his  forehead  gave  a  certain 
tense,  .stricken  dignity  to  his  e>'es.  Very 
( asually.  very  indolently,  he  began  to  lug  at 
!'i>  gloves,  staring  all  the  while  with  malevcilent 
j  iyon  the  fearful  crayon  [Mirtrail  of  the  an*  ier  t 
gran<lame. 

■•That">  the  \  er\  last  f  ce  I  thought  of 
when  1  wiis  drowning,"  he  drawled,  "and 
there  wa.sn*t  room  enough  in  all  heaven  for 
the  two  of  us.  Bully  old  face,  I'm  glad  I'm 
here.  I've  been  in  Cuba.''  he  continued  (juite 
abruptly,  "and  1  meant  to  play  dead  forever 
and  ever.  Hut  there  was  an  autumn  leaf — a 
red  nriUtmn  leaf  in  a  I.kK'^  hat  and  it  made 
me  homesick."  His  v<Mte  broke  .suddenly, 
and  he  turned  to  his  wife  with  quick,  desper- 
ate, pleading  intensity.  "I'm  not— much  — 
good,"  he  gasped.   "But  I've — come  btickl'* 
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I  saw  the  iLikv  white  poivmrn  trie  klin); 
through  the  Pretty  Lady's  fingers,  but  she 
just  stood  tiiere  and  shook  and  writhed  like  a 
ti^tly  wrung  newspaper  smoldering  with 
fire.  Then  her  face  flamed  suddenly  with  a 
light  I  had  never,  never  seen  since  my  world 
was  made. 

"I  don't  (-:iro  wlictluT  ^ln^re  any  good  or 
not,"  she  cried.  "  You're  alive!  You're  alive  I 
You're  alive!  You're  idiwf  You're— auve! 

I  ilKHiL'lit  she  would  iK  vcr  slop  saying  it, 
on  and  on  and  on  snxd  on.  *' You're  alive, 
you're  aiive,  \'0u're  alive."  Like  a  defective 
phonograph  dudiher  shattered  sense  (  ui^'lit 
•>n  that  one  supreme  plirase.  "Ymfn-  alive! 
You're  aJivc!    You're  alive!    You're  ulivc!  ' 

Then  the  blood  that  had  blazed  in  her  face 
spread  suddenl\'  to  her  nervele-s  h:in(i>.  and 
she  began  to  pluck  at  the  crape  rutile-v  nn  her 
gown.  Stitdi  by  stitch  I  heard  the  ri}i  rip- 
rip  like  the  buzz  of  a  fishing-reel.  Hut  louder 
than  all  came  that  maddening,  monotonous 
cry,  "You're  alive!  Y'ou're  alive!  You're 
alive!"    I  thought  her  braiii  was  broken. 

Then  the  Blue  Serge  Man  s})rang  toward 
her,  and  1  shut  my  eyes.  But  I  caught  the 
blessed,  clumsy  sound  of  a  lover's  boot 
(:i[i|iing  on  a  ruffle  -the  crushing  out  of  a 
breath — the  smother  uf  a  half-lipped  word. 

I  dont  know  what  became  of  Atrik.  I 
don't  know  what  became  of  Alrik'.>  Old 
Mother.  But  the  Partridge  Hunter,  with  his 
arm  across  his  eyes,  came  groping  for  me 
through  the  red,  red  ntom. 

"T.ct'>  fj;et  out  of  this,"  he  whispered. 
"  Let's  get  out  of  this." 

So  once  again,  amateurs  both  in  sorrow  and 
in  gladness,  tlie  Partridge  Hunter  and  I  lied 
fa^t  before  the  Iiuomprehensible.  Out  we 
ran  through  Amy's  fro>i-blighled  r«j>c-gardeu, 


'u'hrre  fia  shrill  young  voice  challenged 
our  desecration,  out  through  the  senile  old 
apple  orchard,  where  no  smpieious  dog  eame 
bristling  forth  to  question  our  innocent  in- 
trusion, up  through  lite  green-ribbon  road- 
way, up  through  the  stumbling  wood-path, 
to  the  safe^  sound,  tangible,  moss-covered 
pa^tnre-hars.  where  the  warm,  hrown-fur 
bi»ssies,  sweci-brcalhed  and  steaming,  came 
lolling  gently  down  through  the  gauzy  dusk 
to  barter  their  i)Iea>aiit  milk  fcr  a  snug 
night's  lodging  and  a  troughful  of  yellow 
mush. 

A  dozen  mysteri<KJs  wood-folk  crackled 
il(i-,e  within  reach,  a-  tliough  all  the  little 
da\  animals  were  laving  aside  their  starched 
vlothe>  for  the  night;  and  the  whole  earth 
teemed  w  iili  the  exquisite,  sleepy,  nestling- 
down  sound  of  fur  and  featliers  and  tired 
leaves.  Out  in  the  forest  depths  somewhere 
a  belated  partridge  drummed  out  his  excuses. 
,\cro>>  on  the  nearest  stone  wall  a  lawny 
marauder  went  hunching  his  way  along.  It 
might  have  been  a  fox,  it  might  have  been 
Am\'^  thrown-awav  rooti-rat.  Short  and 
sharp  (rom-thc  hoii>c  beliind  us  came  the  fast, 
furious  crash  of  Alrik's  frenzied  young  ener- 
gies. chop|)ing  wood  enough  to  warm  a  dozen 
liouses  for  a  dozen  winters  for  a  dozen  new 
brides.  But  high  above  even  the  racket  of  his 
axe  rang  the  sweet,  wild  triumphant  reson- 
ance of  some  French  Canadian  rltan^on. 
Hi>  heart  and  his  lungs  seemed  fairl\  to  have 
ex-ploded  in  mmg. 

•And  over  the  little  hmi-e,  and  the  dark 
woods,  and  the  mellow  pasture,  and  the  brown- 
fur  bos.sies,  broke  a  little,  wee,  tiny  prick-|x)int 
of  a  star,  as  though  some  celestial  being  were 
peeping  down  wliimsiially  to  see  just  what 
the  Partridge  Hunter  and  I  thought  of  it  all. 


THE  EXILE 


By  GRACE  HAZARD  CONKLING 


TfiF.  great  ranolla  >wings  it>  bUxims 
Like  censers  down  the  languid  air: 

— More  dear  to  me  the  purple  plumes 
New  England  lilacs  wear. 

The  sun  strides— an  exulting  god — 

Too  glorious  al>ove  the  plain: 
— I  crave  gray  skies  and  Aprr!  sod 
Green  from  the  la>t  long  rain. 


.\r  night  the  >-(ars  are  wonderful — 
Remote  they  blaze— aloof — apart;  - 

— Oh,  northern  night-sky,  far  and  cool. 
Your  stars  shine  in  my  heart. 

I  want  the  hills  of  home  again: 

And  aye  my  heart     yearning — jreaming 
To  f(H'l  the  hill-road  up  the  glen 
C  aress  my  feet  returning. 


VENICE  AND  ITS  VICTIMS 

By  SAMUEL  G.  BLYI  HE 

lUustratiou  by  Albert  Levering 


THKKK  \\a-  a  I'al  and  titlinl  Italian  lady 
in  out'  f»f  the  royal  hott'l>  in  \'cnite. 
All  huteU  in  Wiiicc  and  i-l-ewherc  in 
Italy  are  ruyal  or  grand  ur  >piendid,  you 
know.  It  helps  out  when  they  are  seaicmng 
for  something  more,  some  supplement,  to  put 
in  the  bill.  It  generally  ap|)ear!>  about  the 
sixth  item  from  tne  bottom:  "To  hotel  Ijeing 
royal, "  a  handful  of  lire. 

The  fat  Italian  lady  wa<  in  u  hat  pa^-.fs  for  a 
lobby  in  this  royal  hotel,  where  the)  hang  the 
names  of  dukes  and  kings  and  others  of  the 
ruling  classes,  written  on  neat  little  cards, 
in  a  frame  on  the  wall.  That  is  another 
cfaanning  Italian  hotel  custom.  You  stroll 
up  and  look  at  the  names. 
"Gee,"  you  say,  "the  Crown 
Prince  of  Germany  is  stop- 
ping here!"  or  "VVell,  I  «ie 
clare,  if  the  Duchess  of  Teck 
and  Tuckinfcst  isn't  a  guest 
at  this  house!'*  and  it  makes 
vou  ( ontented,  in  a  measure, 
when  you  go  away,  after  your 
strug^  with  the  cashier.  You 
are  not  exjKtted  to  know  the 
erown  prim  e  was  there  nine 
year-  Ix-fore,  and  the  duchess 
nine  year-  l)efore  that.  And 
nolxKiy  tells  you.  Still,  like  the 
"royal"  in  the  title,  it  helps 
out  the  manager  when  he  comes  to  tot  up 
your  account. 

To  return  to  the  fat  Italian  lady:  She  was 
in  the  lobby  and  she  was  walking  about,  rest- 
lessly, pacing  up  and  down  Hkeacaged  lioness, 
minu^  the  wings  that  always  api>ear  on  the 
Venetian  brand  of  lions;  they — the  lions — 
having  insisted  on  wings  probably  because 
they  arc  firoverbially  fXMir  swimmers  and 
anxious  to  have  some  means  of  transporta- 
tion out  of  the  place.  Like  as  not  they  were 


THEY— THK  UONS— HAVE  tS 
SISTCD  OM  WINGS. 


a  personage 

Steppin-^. 


there  in  the  mo>quito  season — the  lions. 
Anyhow,  the  fat  Italian  lady  was  pacing  up 
and  down  like  a  (  aged  lioness,  and  she  was 
smoking  a  cigarette. 

It  was  a  good,  thick  cigarette,  and  she  had 
it  in  a  long,  ornate  holder,  hut  something 
seemed  to  l)c  lacking.  She  was  perturbed. 
She  took  great  putTs,  blew  the  smoke  out 
vigorously,  and  gazed  about  as  if  she  longpd 
for  something,  with  one  of  those  strange, 
indetinable  longings  the  poets  write  about. 

A  wayfarer  watched  her.  It  wa.s  worth 
coming  to  \'eni(  e  to  see  a  fat.  titled  Italian 
lady  pace  up  and  down,  smoking  a  cigarette. 
Besides,  up  to  that  time  it  was  free,  although 
he  wayfarer  rather  expected 
somebody  in  a  green  coat  to 
come  around  and  sell  tickets 
to  the  show.  The  impres»on 
that  the  lady  was  in  distress 
grew  on  the  wayfarer.  He 
was  sympathetic.  He  thought 
over  all  the  troubles  fat  Italian 
ladies  with  titles  might  have, 
and  concluded,  after  careful 
study,  there  wasn't  enough 
smoke  in  the  cigarette  to  sat- 
isfy her.  That  wa^  it !  The 
cigarette  was  too  puny,  too 
ephemeral,  too  mild  for  so 
distinguished  and  substantial 
She  needed  more  tobacco. 
K)litely  across,  the  wayfarer 
racked  hi>  mind  for  sufficient  language  of  the 
country  to  e.xpress  the  concern  that  weighed 
him  down 

"  Madam."  he  said, "  you  seem  di--ati>lie(l.'' 
"Ah,"  she  replied,  emitting  a  cloud  of 
smoke  that  obscured  her  for  the  moment,  "  I 
am'":  and,  taking  the  ( igarette  from  the 
holder,  she  cast  it  into  a  comer  \iith  a  superb 
and  queenly  outcurve. 
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"1  had  thought  as  much,"  continued  the 
stranger.  "Cigarettes  are  poor  substitutes 
when  the  soul  craves  .tobacco.   Have  a 

cigar  ?  " 

And  she  tuuk  it. 

Whereby  the  fat  Italian  lady  typed  Venice 

and  all  Italy.  She  took  it.  That  i-  w  hat  Ital  > 
is  for — to  take  things.  As  the  inhabitants  ha\  c 
nothing  to  take  from  one  another,  they  take 
everything  they  « an  from  those  outside  who 
have  Ijecn  lured  thiTt-  tiy  the-  Sunny-Italy  line 
of  press  notices  iiaiukil  out  since  time  began. 
It  i>  hard  to  tell  who  first 
hitched  the  **.»unny"  desig- 
nation to  Italy,  but  like  as 
not  it  was  an  Englishman 
who,  tict  ing  from  hi>  own  des- 
olate and  fog  lH>und  country, 
strock  the  peninsula  when  it 
wasn't  raining,  saw  the  sun, 
and,  hapj>v  a<  an  KngHshman 
can  Ix  at  the  unwonted  sight, 
exclaimed:  "This  is  Sunny 
Italy"* 

It  has  >o  remained.  Italy 
is  sunny  to  all  comers — before 

they  gel  there.  It  is  sunny  all 
right,  when  the  sun  shines — 
so  sunny  you  are  reminded  of 
the  middle  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  in  Washington,  on  a 
July  daj'.  There  are  moment.s  moments  that 
stretch  imperceptibly  into  weeks,  when  there 
isn't  M)  much  sun  that  anvhody  i--  oven  ome 
by  the  heal.  However,  the.se  are  matters  of 
no  consequence.  To  dismiss  the  subject 
with  one  concrete  tliought.  it  may  be  said  the 
climate  of  Italy  is  Italian  climate,  versatile, 
various,  and  among  the  worst. 

Venice,  you  understand,  sits  enthroned  on  a 
hundreil  i->les.  Tht  rr  i  ,.rni)Ie  authority  for 
that  .statement.  Moreo\er.  \  enice  rises  from 
the  sea.  Putting  aside  the  temptation  to 
remark  that  if  Venice  had  stayed  under  the 
sea  longer,  with  the  waves  surging  back  and 
forth  a( TO--  lur,  and  had  not  risen  for  a  cen- 
tury or  two  more,  she  would  have  been  clean- 
er- there  i-  one  impression  that  cannot  fail  to 
make  a  dent  in  even  the  mo>t  -ujKTticial  ob- 
sen*er:  Vou  may  say  what  you  please  aliout 
\'enice  as  an  ancient,  noii  progrc><ive,  tle- 
cayed  municipality,  may  rail  at  damp  cellars 
and  moldy  architecture,  may  decry  the  lack  of 
automobiles  and  other  necesidties  of  the  life  of 
to-day.  hut  there  is  one  municipal  essential 
wherein  \  enice  has  every  suix-rintendent  of 
public  works,  e\"ery  board  of  aldermen,  every 


city  government  in  the  world  lashed  to  the 
mast  and  screaming  for  mercy:  Venice  has 
solved  the  problem  of  sprinkling  the  streets. 

.•\fter  several  tumultuous  centuries,  during 
which  time  the  most  flourishing  \'enelian  in- 
dustry was  decafMtation,  Venice  was  put  on 
the  map  in  a  decent  and  orderly  fa-hion  by 
Lord  BvTon,  John  Ruskin,  Robert  Browning, 
and  William  Dean  Howelk,  a  most  impec- 
cable bunch  of  publicists,  although  they  do  say 
Lord  Byrfin  was  quite  a  gav  blade  in  his  wav. 
Moreover,  a  gondolier  who  is  on  iiis  jol)  <  an 
show  you  any  one  of  half  a 
dozen  palaces  in  whii  h  Wag- 
ner wrote  part  of  "Tristan 
and  Isolde,"  and  the  Hst  of 
literary  lights  who  iiave  gazed 
over  the  rippling  waters  of  the 
Grand  Canal  and  had  emo- 
tions is  as  long  and  varied  as 
the  emotions  superindut ed. 
It  is  im|x>ssible  not  to  be  emo- 
tional in  Venice.  If  the  recol- 
lections of  the  glorious  past 
do  not  swamp  you  when  you 
reflect  on  the  storied  greatness 
of  the  pla^ ' .  if  you  are  so  cal- 
lous that  tile  Bridge  of  Sighs 
does  not  get  a  rise,  you  are  sure 
to  give  voice  to  a  few  fervent 
feelinu's  \vh«  n  mhi  crawl  out 
from  under  your  mosquiio-netting  in  the 
morning  and  find  yourself  spotted  like  a  red 
raspbern'  tart,  and  must — one  never  thinks 
in  Venice;  one  muses — over  the  patent  truth 
that  a  netting  that  will  keep  mosquitoes  out 
will  also  keep  them  in — a  verity  that,  seem- 
ingly, lias  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Venetian 
lan<ll()r(ls. 

When  John  Ruskin  wrote  "  The  Stones  of 
\'cni(  e,  "  he  s;iid  the  last  w«)rd  about  the  archi- 
tecture of  that  moist  town,  discovering  many 
things,  undoubtedly,  the  men  who  built  it  did 
not  know  themselves.  '  one  work  re- 
mains to  be  written.  Tliat  sjiould  be  on  the 
mosquitoes  of  Venice  and  sh«»uld  be  done  by 
one  of  Secretary  Wilson's  bug  men.  The 
mos(|uit(jes  deserve  a  bulletin,  at  lea-t,  with 
one  of  those  illuminating  titles  like:  '  \  Short 
Survey  of  the  Mosquitoes  of  the  Canals  of 
\'enicc,  with  Some  Arcoiint  of  their  Structure 
and  Biology  and  their  Relation  to  Romance 
and  Art." 

They  are  industrious  and  earnest  little 
workers.  Unlike  ourold  frien<ls  of  New  Jersey 
and  Long  Island,  they  do  not  bite  and  llee  to 
new  biting-places.  The  Venetian  mosquito 
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lingers  lovingly  at  his  task.  He  plants  in  you 
all  the  venom  he  has  with  him.  He  raises 
lumps  that  remain,  richly  red.  for  weeks. 
Tho>e  lovely  canals,  u\xyn  which  you  glide 
while  the  gondolier  sings — or  does  not  sing — 
a  low,  plaintive  melody,  wondering  the  while 
how  much  he  will  he  able  to  e.xtract  from  yt)u 
over  and  alx)ve  the  tariff,  do  much  for  the 
Venetian  mosquito.  They  furnish  an  abid- 
ing-|jlace  that  may  be  said  to  be  perfect  for 
his  purposes. 

Still,  you  can  buy  at  the  drug-stores  pa.s- 
tilles  that  afford  relief.  You  go  into  a  nmm, 
close  it  hermetically,  and  light  a  few.  If  the 
fumes  of  the  pastilles  do  not  suffocate  you  in 
fifteen  minutes,  you  win.  The  mosquitoes 
remain  inactive  until  such  time  as  you  o|X"n 
the  windows  to  let  out  the  smell.  Then  they 
float  up  from  the  caqxjt  in  swarms.  You  sec, 
the  Venetian  moscjuitoes  arc  >cientitlcally  edu- 
cated. Thev  know  the  smoke  will  rise,  and 
get  down  below  it.  That  is  more  than  you 
know,  which  is  just  as  well,  becau.se  if  you 
should  lie  down  on  the  caqK't  to  get  away 
from  the  smudge,  the  mosquitoes,  having  no 
notion  as  to  sportsmanship,  would  grab  you 
there,  as  they  are  single-minded  insects  and 
fond  of  touri.st  blood. 

But  there  is  nothing  romantic  aljout  the 
mosquito,  and  you  are  expected  to  be  roman- 
tic when  you  get  to  Venice,  romantic  from  the 
moment  of  your  arrival,  when  the  hotel  porter 


throws  you  into  a  gondola  at  the  railroad 
.station  and  piles  your  baggage  on  you,  until 
the  same  {H)rter  snatche.-.  you  out  of  a  gon- 
dola at  the  -station  and  leads  you  to  your  de- 
parting train,  with  l>oth  hands  outstretched 
and  an  ap{)ealing  look  in  his  brown  eyes. 

All  Italians  are  |x)ets,  especially  all  \'ene- 
tians.  They  do  not  work  at  it  regularly,  but 
they  are  |)oets  just  the  same,  and  the  only  way 
to  get  them  to  rela.\  into  prose  is  to  refuse  to 
tip  them.  They  have  a  soft  and  musical 
language,  the  language  of  love  and  poe.sy. 
When  your  gondola  rounds  a  corner  sud- 
denly and  bumps  into  another,  you  are  re- 
minded of  this.  Both  gondoliers  sjK'ak  po- 
etically then.  It  sounds  like  a  conversation 
between  a  truck-driver  and  a  motor-man  on 
Broadway,  when  the  truck  is  stalled  across 
the  tracks. 

The  gondoliers  arc  picturesque.  When 
you  are  abroad,  ever)-lhing  is  picturesque. 
On  this  side,  one  would  say  the  gondoliers  are 
not  so  picturesque  as  they  are  dirty,  but  that 
would  be  heresy  in  Venice.  It  adds  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  (Irand  Canal  t<i  hire  a  gon- 
doHer  who  has  not  cut  off  his  black-and-tan 
beard  in  a  week,  and  whose  shirt  has  not  been 
washed  since  the  last  time  he  fell  into  the 
water.  If  you  can  get  one  with  bra5»s  ear- 
rings, and  a  red  sash  around  his  waist,  you 
have  reached  the  limit  of  picturesqueness. 

You  can  liken  this  somewhat  soiled  brigand 
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to  those  others  in  thedaysof  real  romance  who 

used  to  propel  the  clotrcs  and  ])rinccs  and  poets 
and  lovers  through  the  shimmering  water  to 
th«ir  trysts  or  to  their  plotting-places.  You 
I  an  shut  your  eyes  and  hear  the  wild,  weird 
hongs  of  other  years  eehoinp  softly  over  the 
ripplinj4  tanais.  Vou  cm  sec-  j;assing  before 
you  that  great  procession  of  -tern  and  gallant 
men,  those  Mirmwiiii;  hidie^.  thosr  Lrave 
young  blades  who  foughi  and  loved  and  died 
for  the  sake  of  a  woman's  smile,  those  princes 
of  the  Church,  those  grim  old  sea  fighters  who 
upheld  so  long  the  glory  of  \'enice.  You  can 
dream  of  the  gory  deetls  that  were  done  be- 
hind those  mysterious  wallii,  can  think  of  the 
intrigue,  the  plot  am!  the  connter  plol.  tlie 
centuries  of  ctmspiracies,  of  amours,  oi  mur- 
ders, of  great  achievements  by  great  men,  of 
ihe  ri-e  of  that  s|ilendid  art.  of  the  (liuiiination 
of  that  splendid  people,  of  all  the  s|)an  when 
Venice  was  great  and  glorious,  "the  pleasant 
frface  of  all  festivity,  the  revel  of  the  earth, 
the  masque  of  Italy*' — hut  you  will  invariably 
wake  up  when  the  gondolier  gets  alongside 
the  fish-market.  Poetical,  Rtmantic,  pictur- 
esque as  lie  is,  he  -erni>  to  like  the  smell  of 
that  institution,  and  he  goe:i  as  close  to  it  as  he 
can.  Whereu)K)n,  romance  vani«ihes  for  the 
nonce,'  and  you  come  back  to  a  rapid  perusal 
«jf  your  "Italian  in  Fifteei\  F.a-\  Lesson>"  to 
lind  words  to  enable  you  to  tell  the  gondolier 
your  present-day  opinion  of  him. 

It  is  pleasant  to  glide  alont;  tlu-  {Irand 
Canal  and  listen  lo  your  trusty  gondolier,  the 
picture  of  grace  and  supple  stren;4th,  recite  the 
name-  mI  the  famous  [lalaces  that  are  lapped 
by  tlie  linv  waves  of  that  famous  thornui,'h 
fare  a>  well  a>  ra|)ped  by  the  accumulated 
debris  that  ha>  been  thrown  from  the  win- 
dows of  said  fMla<  (  -  from   time  to  time. 

"Pal'  Con-iarini-Fasan — Desa-d- 
mon —  Housa  Desa-d-m-o-o-on — Pal*  Rez- 
/.onico — ^vct'  fin'— B-r-r-owna-in'  died— ver' 
tin'— Pal'  Foscari— ver'  tin"— .\h-h-h  " 

And  the  gondolier  goes  off  into  an  ecstasy 
that  makes  you  think  he  has  seen  a  double  tip 
somewhere  He  s,  iills  you  in  close  lii  l!ie 
walls  of  a  palace  that  has  a  few  winged  lions, 
in  various  states  of  moldy  disrepair,  on  the 
landing,  and  stops.  Fi"  minutu, "  he  begs. 
You  shake  your  head.  "  Fle  e  es-a — fi'  min- 
uto — ver'  fin' — Ah-h  h — jjl-e-e-e-es — ah-h — 
li'  minuto."  You  are  breaking  his  heart  by 
refusing. 

You  are  firm.  He  weeps  bitterly  and  pro- 
ceeds: "Pal'  Pisano— ver'  lin'— Pal'  Lore- 
dan — ver*  fin',"  and  he  artfully  shoves  you  up 


against  another  landing  on  which  are  some 

more  lions,  in  moth-eaten  sandstone,  and  an 
urn  or  two.  "Fi'  minuto,"  he  implores. 
"K-e-es— fi'  minuto— ver*  fin*— Pl-e-e  eg 

ah-h." 

Again  you  refuse  He  i?  dissolved  in  woe. 
He  talks  at  you  in  i Lilian.  You  gather  you 
are  lo-int:  the  o|)portunity  of  a  lifetime.  The 
man  wiili  the  lK)at-hook,  wl-.o  staiul-  on  the 
landing  and  has  hooked  your  gondola,  weeps, 
too.  It  b  most  affecting.  Apparently,  you 
have  grieved  these  simple  sons  of  \'enice  in  a 
manner  that  should  cau.se  you  sorrow  all  the 
remainder  of  your  life.  "P  l-e-e-es — ver' 
fin'.  \o. 

The  gondolier  ret  overs  his  wonted  s[)irits. 
"Pal'  Pcsaro — ver'  fin*."  And  in  you  go 
again  to  another  landing,  where  there  are 
some  more  badly  fr;izzled  relics  of  a  dead 
civilization.  This  time  the  gondolier  kneels 
down  on  the  poppa  and  stretches  forth  his 
hands  in  supplication.  "Fi'  minuto — ah-h-h 
— pl-e-e-es — ah  Sii^nore — pl-e-e-es — ah-h — 
li'  minuto."  It  is  the  last  stand.  The 
brigand  on  the  landing  has  your  gondola 
fast.  The  gondolier  is  crying  as  if  his  heart 
would  break.  You  can  refuse  no  longer. 
You  think  they  want  you  to  nstt  some  shnne 
of  the  boatman's  or  to  rescue  some  maiden 
in  distress.  You  step  ashore  The  gondo- 
lier grins  happily.  You  are  landed.  He  has 
performed  his  proper  function  and  has  steered 
vou  into  an  antique  shop  where  you  may 
iitul  many  genuine  antiques — warranted  an- 
tique, the  proprietor  tells  you.' 

\Yhy  was  the  gondolier  so  interested  ?  He 
gets  a  commission.  It  is  »iiie  of  his  per- 
quisites; and  who  would  ileprive  a  hard- 
working gondolier,  a  hard-working,  |>i(  tur- 
es(]ue  gondolier,  to  be  e.xart,  of  a  lew  lire? 
.Anyhow,  you  must,  just  naturally  must, 
bring  back  a  few  antiques  when  you  go  to 
Italy.  How  would  any  of  the  neighlxirs  know 
you  had  been  there  -'  And  if  you  want  to  buy 
antiijues,  you  can  juy  more  money  and  get 
less  in  Yenice  than  in  any  other  place  on  the 
glolx.*.    That's  something,  isn't  it? 

If  there  were  no  visitors  to  Venice,  there 
would  be  few  gondolas,  for  the  Venetian,  the 
pers4)n  who  lives  tlu n  all  the  year  round,  goes 
about  the  main  thoroughfares  in  the  fussy 
little  .stcaml)oats  that  snort  back  and  forth. 
The  Venetian  dcK-sn't  think  the  gondola  Is 
romantic  and  the  gondctlier  picturp-sqiie. 
'1  hat  is  the  vi.sitor's  part.  Next  lo  riding  in 
one,  the  greatest  fun  is  trying  to  understand 
Ihe  tariff.   Long  years  of  dealing  with  travel- 
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ers  has  developed  a  highly  sciciuiiit  N.alc  of 
petty  larceny.  It  is  so  much  for  half  an 
hour  for  two  iRTM)ns,  and  so  nun  h  more 
for  four,  and  double  for  so  many  more,  and 
double  that  for  the  next  half  hour,  and  extra 
at  night,  and  douMc-  that  if  iht  n-  aa-  two 
rowers.  V<ni  need  a  table  ni  loj^aritlinis. 
Besides,  there  is  always  a  lip  to  be  paid, 
and  the  hookers  at  the  landing  expect  a  few 

COpIKTS. 

They  are  simple  st)uls,  these  sons  of  Sunny 
Italy  who  sing  so  happily  as  they  bend  to  the 
oar.  "(■)  sole  m'w!"  they  warble.  "I  won- 
der if  he  knows  what  I  am  going  to  do  to  him. 
O  sole  miol  1 11  pick  him  clean  before  I  let  him 
land."  If  you  are  looking  for  trouble,  real, 
gummy  trouble,  you  can  get  it  by  ha\  int^  a  row 
with  a  gondolier.  If  you  take  two  of  them, 
you  will  be  pleased  {<x  a  week — if  you  hate 
peace.  They  are  so  ingenuous  alM)ut  it  — 
crafty  as  a  {lerson  who  hits  ywx  with  a  club. 
Two  most  dignified  and  austere  ladies  from 
Iowa,  Thomas-C(«>kini^.  went  out  in  a  gon- 
dola. On  the  way  back  the  gondolier  said 
something  alxiut  pay. 

"We  shall  pay  at  the  hotel, "  asserted  one  of 
the  ladies,  severely. 

The  rower  took  off  his  ra^ed  hai  and  held 
it  out:  "Pl-e-e-cs,"  he  said  ingratiatingly. 
"Drink-a— pl-e-e-cs. " 

"He  wants  .s<imething  for  a  drinkl"  ex- 
claimed the  other  lady,  horrilied. 

"  We  do  not  ap[Ht>ve  of  the  liquor  habit, " 
they  reproved  sternly. 


The  rower  made  a  wide  ciri  le  with  hi?,  oar. 
The  gondola  almost  tipped  over. 

"Here,  Henrietta,"  screamed  the  older 
lady,  "give  him  a  dollar  and  let  him  drink 
himself  to  death. " 

Civilization  is  doing  its  fearful  work,  even 
among  the  gondoliers.  The  gondolier  who 
sings  love-songs  as  he  rows  you  clown  the 
moonlit  canals  exists,  but  a  g(H>d  niany  gon- 
doliers take  out  phonographs  with  them. 
It  is  very  comfortable  and  twentieth -century- 
like to  sit  in  a  gondola  under  a  star-spangled 
sky  and  have  the  phonograph  play  "Love 
Me  and  the  \V(»rld  is  .Mine." 

In  addition  to  tx'ing  the  abiding-place  of 
Romance,  Venice  i>  the  Home  of  Art.  Those 
who  know  tlieir  galleries  may  dispute  Hiis, 
but  tens  of  thousands  of  American  parlors, 
from  Maine  to  California,  bear  pink-and- 
purple  testimony  to  the  fact.  Show  me  the 
tourist  who  landed  in  Venice  and  got  away 
without  a  water-color  he  hoped  to  slide  by  the 
customs,  a  water-color  depicting  a  gitndola, 
with  a  graceful  gondolier  on  the  siern.  gliding 
down  a  canal;  a  l>ackground  of  vine-covered, 
salmon-colored  palaces:  a  sky  with  a  handful 
of  imiH)s>i!)le  colors  in  it,  all  blue  and  hazy 
pink  and  yellow. 

Venice  the  Home  of  Art?  It  is  also  the 
Manufactory  of  Art.   They  jir  -iluie  art 

there  while  yrni  wait  If  you  do  not  like  one 
waier-ct»lor  of  a  view  in  the  lagoon^,  they  can 
get  you  another  in  an  hour'>  time.  There 
are  so  many  water-colors  of  Venice  on  sale  and 
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so  many  have  been  h>1(I.  ii  i>  m\  ii|)ini(in  llu-rc 
are  studios  in  the  ciiy  where  they  make  ihem 
with  stencils.  There  must  be.  Not  all  the 
water-t  olorists  alive  could  make  the  vast  num- 
l>er  of  Venetian  water-colors  on  exhihiliori 
in  the  picture-shops,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
I  hat  have  been  sold.  After  visiting  the  Euro- 
pean galleries,  the  feeling'  -^it  p-  intu  one  lhat 
the  Old  Masters  were  the  must  indu2>tnous 
|)eople  the  world  has  ever  known.  To  pro- 
duce the  numln'r  of  paintings  they  diil.  llu  y 
must  have  workc^l  with  tiru-hr-  in  (  mi  h  h;(n<i. 
between  the  1«m..s  <»(  each  iool,  ami  wiili  a 
couple  held  in  their  teeth,  and  could  have 
taken  no  timf  for  -Iccp  or  rrcrention.  Hut 
the  Uld  Masters  were  tyros  when  compared 
to  the  Venetian  water<olorists.  They  must 
use  stencils.    Then-  i>  no  other  explanation. 

The  Roman  artists  arc  reasonal)ly  busy.t<K). 
If  you  do  not  care  for  a  water-color  ( »f  a  "Scene 
on  the  Grand  Canal"  or  "  .\  Picturesque 
Nook  in  OM  Wnitf,"  if  these  do  not  appeal 
to  you,  perhaps  because  it  has  rained  all  the 
time  and  you  think  the  artist  dreamed  the 
sunshine,  the  dealer  can  let  you  In  un  a  rare 
bargain  l)y  a  famous  Roman  artist.  The 
Roman  artists  run  to  cardinals.  They  paint 
these  princes  of  the  Church  in  their  red  rol>eH 
—  tiotice  parfi<  ularl\  the  ( ]o«.e  imitation  of  the 
weave  of  the  silk.  By  chance,  a  Roman  ar- 
tist has  dropped  in  that  day  and  left  a  couple 
of  pictures.  V'nu  ran  get  one  for  ?i  :>-.  a  mere 
baj^telle.  Vou  move  along  to  another  shop. 
The  Roman  artfet  has  dropped  in  there,  too, 
and  you  can  pick  up  one  of  his  cardinals.  The 
Roman  artists  undoubtedly  also  use  stenril-^ 

Venice  is  supreme  not  alone  in  nuxiern  art. 
The  Queen  of  the  Seas  crowds  the  other  art 
centers  of  Europe  hard  for  fir-t  jihue  in 
ancient  art  aLio — not  that  she  has  so  much  of 
it  on  exhibition,  but  that  she  has  a  jg^at  deal 
t)f  it  for  sale,  Italy  has  l)een  rolilK  <I  <  if  lu  r  .irt 
treasures  by  almost  everj'  countr}'  on  earth  for 
centuries,  but  the  supply  always  >eems  to 
equal  the  demands  of  the  robbers.  One  of  the 
chief  in(Ki-tries  of  tlie  country  i<  the  making 
uf  new  anti(jue  art  treasures  to  Ix*  robbed  of, 
and  Venice  is  a  principal  mart.  You  can  get 
rrli(  of  the  ji.i-t  tlure  hip;  enough  to  till 
the  hold  of  a  ship  or  small  enough  to  wear  in  a 
ring.  .Art,  you  understand,  never  dies.  They 
have  found  the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth 
for  it  in  Italy. 

There  are  no  houses  in  \enicc.  Every 
habitable  building  is  a  palace.  So  is  every 
uninhnbitalile  building.  Whenever  a  dope 
had  no  murdering  on  hand  he  btiilt  a  palace. 


They  are  large,  imposing  palaee>,  consisting 
mostly  of  front  door,  courtyard,  and  stair- 
way. If  there  were  any  fish  in  the  canals  it 
would  be  fine  to  live  in  one  of  these  i>alaces, 
for  you  could  dro[i  a  line  tnif  <if  t!ie  window 
and  angle  while  surrounded  with  ail  the  com- 
forts of  home. 

The  canals  are  lined  with  palaces — all  liber- 
ally restored.  That  is  one  of  the  best  things 
the  Italians  do — liberally  restore  their  palaces 
and  churches  and  statues  and  painting*  and  all 
tlu'  uoiidrous  heritaije  of  their  ancestors,  who 
were  nt»t  so  mucli  concerned  in  getting  money 
as  t  hey  were  i  n  six^nding  it.  We  weep  over  the 
hi(  klt-^-  ])atriotswho  were  vanked  across  the 
Bridge  ol  Sighs  to  meet  a  fcartul  fate,  and 
then  we  wake  up  and  discover  the  Bridge  of 
Siphs  we  arc  weeping  over  is  a  fake.  *'lil»er- 
ally  restored.  "  The  Palace  of  the  Doges,  the 
most  interesting  building  in  Venice,  has  l>ecn 
restored  many  times,  but  it  is  .still  exhilarating 
to  visit  it  on  a  gloomy  afferncHm.  Thev  point 
out  to  you  the  places  where  the  decapitations 
were  staged,  the  two  red  pillars  where  the 
verdicts  of  death  were  announced,  the  private 
beheading  plant  for  political  prisoners,  and 
all  the  shivery  accompanimmts.  Killing  was 
such  a  prevalent  pastime  in  those  old  days 
vou  wonfler  how  anv  citizen  of  \'enice  came 
through  with  his  neck  intact  and  raised  a 
family. 

This  Palace  of  the  Doges  is  one  of  the  pihes 
de  rtsistatu  e  of  the  water-tolorists.  By  taking 
an  angle  by  the  Church  of  St.  Mark  an  artist 
can  get  a  fine  set  of  stencils  for  innumerable 
'«i  lures.  He  can  work  in  a  -ide  of  the 
i  ahue  of  the  Doges,  llie  two  granite  i  olumns, 
one  iK-aring  the  winged  lion  of  St.  Afark  and 
the  other  St.  Theodore  on  a  eroi  ndile  he 
looks  a  good  deal  like  our  Theodore,  although 
the  crocodile  plainly  is  a  tame  and  house- 
broken  animal  and  not  at  all  the  kind  of 
cr(Ko<lilc  our  Theodore  woidd  ride — and  the 
lagoon,  not  forgetting  a  gondola  or  two. 
Artists  abound  at  this  spot,  painting  indus- 
trious:! y, 

When  the  hotel  keepers  seized  on  \  enice 
as  their  own,  they  found  their  hotel  raw  ma- 
terial on  the  jjrouiid.  .\II  th<  y  had  to  do  was 
to  rent  a  couple  of  adjoining  palaces,  knock 
out  the  walls,  and  install  seventeen  servants 
for  every  e.\{>ectcd  guest,  said  servants  to  Ijc 
paid  by  the  pue-t'^.  of  course.  Mo^t  of  the 
hotels  arc  old  paiace>,  largelj  lav^des  and 
Stairways.  In  several  of  them  the  elevator 
starts  from  the  ^eei^nd  tlimr — when  it  isn't  out 
of  order — which  is  a  novel  Italian  idea. 
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Once  the  hotels  get  you  in  their  clutches, 

they  do  not  let  go  of  you  uiitit  they  have 
squeezed  out  ihc  last  possible  cent.  Eu- 
rope's greatest  benefactor  was  the  man  who 
invented   the    word   "supplement."  Italy 
>huuUl  he,  and  probably  is,  csj>ecially  grate- 
ful.   There  is  no  charge  in  a  V  enetian  hotel  to 
which  a  supplement  cannot  be  added.   If  by 
chance  there  should  l)C  such  an  itoni  in  the 
bill,  the  error  is  always  remedied  by  a  sup- 
plement of  a  few  lire  because  there  is  no  sup- 
plement.   One  of  the  first  agns  you  read, 
along  with  the  information 
that  there  is  a  "  Hairs  Cutter" 
in  the  hotel  and  that  "Wales 
Rabbits"— Venetians  think 
English-speaking  people  live 
on  "Wales  Rabbits"— can 
be  secured  if  a  proper  nego- 
tiation is  made,  i-;  a  neat  line 
in  good-sized  ty{H.*  informing 
you  that  the  management 
of  the  hotel  will  ])c  pleased 
to  add  a  supplement  to  the 
price  of  the  room  unless  you 
take  what  is  conadered  a 
projMir  proj>orti(>n  of  your 
meals  in  the  restaurant  of 
^  the  hotel.  If  you  do  not  take 

your  meals  tht're.  you  arc  not 
paying  due  heed  to  the  honor 
of  being  allowed  to  stop  in 
the  hotel,  and  are  fmed  what- 
ever the  management  thinks 
the  profit  on  your  mcal> 
would  have  been.  If  you 
iK-have  yourself  properly  and 
do  not  demand  too  many 
towels  nor  insist  on  clean 
sheet>«  too  often,  they  may 
permit  you  lo  eat  your  luncheon  outside  in 
some  other  restaurant,  but  that  is  alx}ut  as 
far  a>  they  will  go. 

Nothing  jiric\cs  an  Italian  >o  much  as  to 
spend  money.     The  rcstauraiu  keepers  are    that  did  not  contain  an  overcharge.  That 
aware  of  this,  and  they  safeguard  themselves    would  be  such  coarse  work  it  would  stamp 


YOV  CANNOT  RKST  MUCH,  BtTT  . 
YOU  SHOVLO  BE  SATISHED. 


mama,  a  daughter  or  two,  and  a  couan  or  u 

niece  or  a  nephew.  Tlit y  take  the  best  table 
available,  and  papa  gravely  hands  around 
the  bill  of  fare. 

"  What  do  you  see  that  interests  you?"  he 
inquires  of  mama. 

Aiama  runs  an  inquiring  eye  down  the  menu 
and  mentions  a  dish  that  costs  two  dollars.-  •• 
".Ah,  "  exclaims  one  of  the  sisters,  "wc 
have  had  that  so  often!   Let  us  try  some* 
thing  else." 
Papa  takes  a  crack  at  it   He  thinks  a 

little  game  would  be 
to  his  liking. 

"Game!"explodes 
mama.  "ImiK)>- 
stble!  The  family  is 
tired  to  death  of  this 
evcria  ting  grouse." 

Sifter  finds  a  fancy  di-h  i  i 
the  entr^.  It  would  suit  her. 

No,  nol"  diouts  the  cousin. 
"That  win  never  do.  It  b  so 
common." 

Then  thej  all  fall  to  study- 
ing  the  menu.  Suddenly  there 
is  a  chorus  of  "rivccllent!" 
Tiiey  have  dL^covercd  it. 
Mere  on  the  bill  is  som^lung 
tliey  had  not  thought  about. 
How  stupid  of  them!  Maca- 
roni!  Spaghetti!  Bravo! 

And  they  wder  forty  cents' 
worth  of  macaroni,  and  eat 
it  with  much  noise,  giving  the 
waiter  a  si.xteenth  of  a  cent  for 
i-  ti]' and  taking  an  hour  for 
the  gustatory  exercises. 

Meantime  you  have  had 
your  dinner  and  received  the ' 
bill.  If  you  have  been  in  Italy  more  than 
a  week  you  >tu(ly  the  bill  carefully.  There 
is  always  something  Vrong.  An  Italian 
would  die  of  ^liame  if  he  handed  vou  a  bill 


against  the  crafty  native^  in  every  poshiI)le 
way.  When  they  put  a  plate  of  rolls  on  the 
table  they  count  and  tal»  each  roll.  That  is 
necessary,  for  if  they  didn't  the  Italians 
wouM  eat  all  tlie  roll^  and  nothing  else,  and 
consider  it  a  good  stroke  of  busine>?.  "  How 
many  breads?"  is  alwa3rs  a  searching  inquiry 
when  the  bill  i>  lieing  made  up.  and  woe  Ik- 


him  UN  no  resiH-oter  of  the  traditions  of  bis 
race.  Usually  there  are  about  three  over* 
charges.  It  takes  long  and  expert  exami- 
nation to  deteit  tliem  all.  If  you  get  one 
you  are  doing  well.  Vou  point  out  your  dis- 
covery, and  it  is  corrected  with  vast  ejacula- 
tion as  to  the  unfortunate  error,  but  no 
<  hanrin     The  onlv  tini<'  an  Italian  is  (  ha- 


unto  the  eater  if  he  forgets  one  that  has  been  grined  i>  when  you  get  ail  the  errors.  That 
devoured.  It  i^  an  education  to  see  an  is  enough  to  humiliate  any  loyal  son  of  the 
Italian  family  come  into  a  restaurant — papa.    House  of  Savoy. 
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I'he  Italian  hotel  kee])er's  idea  of  luxury 
for  the  traveler  is  to  jnit  liim  in  a  room  that 
iia^  a  painting  un  the  ceiling  showing  three 
plump  mermaids  pulling  Neptune's  whis- 
kers, but  has  no  carpet  on  tlie  floor.  The 
more  decoration  there  is  on  the  ceiling,  the 
more  the  room  costs.  When  you  are  re>tin;; 
on  one  of  those  old  dogal  beds,  handed 
ffown  from  the  -seventeenth  century  and  >-till 
densely  populateti,  yt)U  cannot  rest  much, 
but  you  can  observe  a  fine  ceiling  painting  of 
fat  Ciip)id>  turninp  fliprtaps  in  a  flower  I >et!, 
which,  in  the  landlord's  opinion,  should  sat- 
isfy you.  It  is  belter  to  have  paintings  on 
the  ceilings  than  mats  on  the  tloor.  Very 
few  !j\iests  walk  oii  the  ceilings,  and  mo-t  of 
them  would  walk  on  the  mats,  which  would 
wear  out  in  the  course  of  a  decade  or  two. 
Thrift,  you  know. 

When  un  Italian  patriot  has  nothing  to  do 
in  the  Hue  of  stenciling  water-colors^  or  chisel- 
ing priceless  marbles  just  dug  up  from  the 
ruins  of  some  ancient  city,  or  rubbinp  dust 
into  Old  Masters,  or  shooting  worni-liolcs  in 
antique  furniture,  he  goes  out  and  makes  a 
little  counterfeit  monev  jii^t  to  keej)  his  hand 
in.  If  you  tried  to  hite  all  the  counterfeit 
silver  and  gold  you  get,  you  would  wear  j'our 
teeth  down  to  the  gums  in  two  weeks.  The 
counterfeiters  do  not  use  all  their  talent^  nn 
lx>gus  silver  and  gold  coins.  They  make 
bad  paper  money  also.  That  roust  be  a 
simple  operatinii.  for  the  usual  pa})er  monev 
you  gel,  esj^eciaily  the  little  live-  and  ten-lire 
things,  is  about  as  crude  currency,  ne.xt  to 
clam-shells  and  brass  rings,  as  the  world  af- 
fords. Moreover,  it  is  always  so  dirty  no 
one  can  tell  whether  it  is  bad  or  not,  and  it 
is  passed  from  hand  to  hand  on  the  theory 
thai  although  it  may  1*  good,  it  is  probably 
bad,  and  the  right  thing  to  do  is  to  gel  rid  of 
it  as  soon  as  possible. 

You  ask  the  gentlemanly  hotel  cashier 
to  change  some  gold  pieces  for  you  into 
silver  so  you  can  be  [prepared  for  the  re- 
sistless swarms  who  want  tips.  He  looks 
at  yoM  <u-piri(ni<ly.  \v«  ii^Ii^  f.u  h  i  oin,  and 
throws  each  one  down  o>tentatiousiy  on  liis 
desk  to  see  if  it  riAgs  true. 

A  cashier  did  that  in  \'enice  to  a  large, 
crasis  American  pers*in,  and  shoved  back 
some  silver  coins.  The  .American  blocked 
the  window  to  the  <  i-hier's  coop  and  threw 
down  one  silver  Mmi  after  ai^nther.  with 
just  as  much  scornful  (jsientation  as  the 
cashier  had  used  on  the  gold  that  had  been 
handed  in. 


Tlie  cashier  exploded.  "Do  you  mean,  to  ' 
insult  me?"  he  shouted. 

"Not  any  more  than  you  did  roc,"  the 
American  replied  calmly,  *^but  here  are  fotar 

l><)gus  coins  out  of  the  ten  you  gave-  me. 

Please  replace  them." 

The  shops  around  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark 
lcK)k  like  the  shops  along  the  Boardwalk  at 
.\tlantic  City.  Knglish  is  spoken  at  all  of 
them.  They  have  to  speak  Knglish,  lor  the 
Italians  do  not  patronize  these  merchants,  ^ 
but  go  to  the  shops  in  the  ceiittr  of  the  i 
town,  back  on  the  streets  that  wind  away 
from  the  Piazza.  Most  of  the  shops  have 
signs  proclaiming  11  1  1 1  ir  wares  are  offered 
at  a  '  fi.xed  price.  "  That  bluffs  a  pood 
many  of  the  unwary.  The  real  basis  of 
merchandising  in  Venice  is  to  offer  fifty  per 
rent,  of  the  first  price  a^ked.  whether  the 
price  is  advertised  a&  fixed  or  not.  Then 
you  will  get  the  article  for  about  wventy-five 
jjer  cent  of  what  w  as  asked,  which  will  he 
too  much,  of  Muirse.  l>ut  you  will  have  savt*d 
something.  The  li.xed-price  merchant  may 
refuse  the  first  time,  but  there  is  nothing  on 
sale  in  \'ei)ire  at  any  sliop  that  cannot  be  ob-  , 
tained  at  another  shop,  probably  a  better  one.  j 

"This,"  said  a  man  in  one  of  the  book 
places,  referring  tendeily  to  an  illuminated 
lK»ok  that  he  swore  was  two  huiidrc*d  years 
old  and  thai,  undoubtedly,  had  been  made 
that  year,  "i.s  a  priceless  heirioom  of  our 
famil).  We  have  it  here  merclv  to  *;how  the 
gorgcousncss  of  the  ci»loring,  the  beauty  of 
the  rubrics,  the  exquisite  workmanship  of  it 
all.  We  would  not  think  of  selling  it.  It  is 
beyond  treasure.  Nothing  could  tear  it  from 
us.  It  would  be  like  parting  with  our  hcait's 
blood." 

"  If  that  is  the  case,"  said  the  man  who  was 
looking,  "there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said." 

'*But,"  continued  the  bookseller  hastily,  j 
"  although  we  would  weej)  for  years  after  dis-  ■ 
|x>sing  of  this  treasure,  although  it  would 
bring  shame  and  humiliation  on  our  laniily  to 
dispose  of  it,  if  wc "should  thus  l)ow  ourselves 
to  the  dust  we  could  let  you  have  it  for 
twenty-five  dollars." 

"Far  be  it  from  me,"  protested  the  in-  v 
quirer,  "to deprive  any  ancient  Italian  family 
of  such  a  pearl  (/  great  price,  to  bring  down 
to  sorrow  any  of  tl  e  heads  of  a  n(tble  house, 
but,  if  I  should  descend  to  such  a  sordid  un- 
dertaking. I  would  give  you  a  dollar  and  a 
half  for  the  book." 

And  the  upshot  of  it  was  be  got  the  book, 
after  much  weeping  and  wailing,  for  five  del-  j 
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lars  and  fifty  cents,  and  when  he  went  out 

into  the  li.^ht  he  discovered  he  had  paid  three 
dollars  too  much  for  it. 

It  is  alt  a  part'of  the  game.  Nobody  need 
complain,  for  notxxly  need  buy  unless  he 

wants  to.  The  shoi)keej)ers  arc  there  to 
cheat  you,  and  you  arc  there  to  be  cheated. 
If  you  can  escape,  you  are  lucky.  Peofrfe 
back  home  can  exist  without  coral  neck  laces 
and  water-colors  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
you  know. 

After  a  bargain  is  concluded  and  the  shop- 
keeper has  wrung  all  he  can  out  of  you.  there 
is  one  mure  pitfall.  The  article  you  have 
bought  is  taken  away  to  be  wrapped  up. 
"Step  back  this  way,"  >aid  a  man  who  had 
sold  a  little  marble  statuette —  .\nd  that  is 
another  marvebus  thing,  that  marble  indus- 
try. They  must  make  tlK>se  winged  lions  and 
those  Venuses  and  .\donises  and  all  the  rest 
of  that  junk  Ijy  machinery,  just  as  they  sten- 
cil the  water-colors.  Than  an  not  enough 
sculptors  in  the  universe  to  make  by  hand  all' 
they  have  for  sale. 

"  Step  back  this  way,"  the  shopkee[>er  said. 

"What  for?"  asked  the  purchaser. 

"Why,"  he  replied,  surprised  at  the  ques- 
.  lion,  "to  watch  that  we  du  nut  substitute 
in  the  wrapping-room  something  inferior  for 
your  purchase." 

He  knew  about  himself. 

There  is  plenty  of  fun  to  be  had  in  Venice, 
although  most  of  the  visitors  are  inclined  to 
take  their  visit  seriously.  Vou  can  muse 
over  the  dead  past  antii  your  head  is  numb, 
if  you  like  that  sort  of  thing,  and  can  spend 
days  in  exploring,  and  exclaiming  over, 
spotted  historical  spots.  If  you  go  in  for 
art,  there  is  no  end  of  it.   Still,  by  the  time 


he  gets  to  Venice,  ^d  Masters  and  Uberally 

restored  churches  and  mildewed  palaces  have 
rather  palled  on  the  ordinary'  tourist.  They 
have  concerts  ;^t  night  on  barges  out  on  the 
lagoon,  and  it  is  romantic  enough  for  the 
most  fastidious  to  be  row«l  out  and  recline 
lazily  in  a  gondola  while  the  Grand  Kuyal 
National  Ituian  Concert  Company  tinkle  on 
i^uitars  and  mandolins  and  sing  Italian  sonu;s. 
Lver}'lx>dy  you  know  who  is  in  Europe  when 
you  are  tliere  will  get  to  Venice  sooner  or 
later,  for  Venice,  next  to  Paris,  is  the  best 
adverti-ed  spot  on  the  globe. 

And  the  people—  the  people  are  a  jt)y. 
Nice,  smiling  little  twenty-cent  brigands, 
who  can't  help  trying  to  rob  you:  funny  wee 
soldiers,  who  walk  as  if  their  feet  were  sore; 
swarthy  gondoliers,  who  grin  at  you  amiably, 
and  curse  you  with  abandon  when  you 
■spring  the  tariff  on  them;  hordes  of  mer- 
chants with  useless  souvenirs  to  sell  you  at 
extortionate  prices;  interesting  inhabitants  of 
the  cr«K)k('d  -trccts  in  the  nu'dtllc  of  the  city; 
haughty  hotel-keepers  who  condescend  to  en- 
tertain you;  monks,  priests,  singers,  artists, 
guides,  high-lx^m  Italian  ladies  out  f«ir  an 
airing;  bands  ])laying,  festivals  on  the  canals, 
illuminations,  s|XM)ny  moonshine:  and  you 
the  lefptimate  prey  of  »'erybody  in  the  place 
— e.xcept  vniir  fellow  traveler-^,  and  nime- 
times  of  them — from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est, from  the'aristocrats  of  the  Venetian-glass 
industry  to  the  hookers  at  the  steps  of  the 
quays. 

"Across  the  Alps  lit-s  Italy."  said  Na- 
poleon. '  Twas  hard  indeed  to  f(M)l  the  Little 
('«»r|K)ral:  and  nowluTt\  under  those  -unny 
skies,  are  they  more  economical  of  the  truth 
than  in  Venice— Venice  rising  from  the  sea. 
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By  CARTER  GOODLOE 

Aitflwr  of  "Ai  the  Fom  of  ihe  Rockict."  dc 

IlluitrMtioos  by  J.  A.  WiOwnis 


I SAT  with  the  vicomie  in  llie  doorway  of 
'  the  Jockey  Club  and  watched  the  enfilade 
of  carriages  move  slowly  and  luxuri- 
ously by  in  San  Francisco  Street  Ijctwccn  the 
long  lines  of  inlereste<i  nvisculine  onkx>kcrs. 
No  one  was  more  surprised  than  myself  at  my 
being  fuund  thus  familiarly — and  1  may  con- 
fess, pleasantly — -associatiug  with  my  broiher- 
in-law,  the  Vicomte  de  Lamennais.  I  had 
always  entertained  an  amiable  contempt  for 
Raoul  as  the  frivolous  de<<endant  of  an  o|<l 
and  decayed  aristocracy,  temjHfred,  since  hi> 
marriage  to  my  wcll-dowered  sister,  by  an 
unwilling  admiration  for  him  as  an  jistule 
bu&ine&s  man. 

But  m  spite  of  our  widely  different  view- 
points ;ind  the  jade<i  nerves  that  had  >en* 
me  (low  n  to  Mexico  on  a  visit,  de  Lamennairt 
and  I  got  on  sur[>risingl\  well.  Tn  fact,  1  even 
came  to  enjoy  the  hour  s|KMit  daily  m  hi- 
society  at  ihc  Jih  \  Cltrli.  Hi-  two  year-' 
residence  in  the  Mexican  capital  liad  resulted 
in  an  astonishingly  wide  acquaintance  with 
tlic  f.i^hionaMc  v  oHd,  and  hi-  niind  whiih 
reveled  in  biographical  data  and  -h')ul(i  hiivc 
been  devoted  to  editing  a  sociny  iMjHr 
retained  a  multitude  of  diverting  and  intimate 
bits  of  information  concerning  every  one 
worth  while.  It  was  therefore  sulVicienlly 
amusing  to  sit  with  him  at  the  Jockey  Club 
and  listen  to  his  cmmcnt  on  Ihe  occupants 
of  the  carriages  that  roiled  by. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  I 
noticed  for  the  llr>t  time  a  low  victoria,  in  a 
corner  of  which  sal  huddlnl  up  a  white 
haired  nun,  old  and  dc^-;c>tated-looking.  He 
sat  in  melancholy  silence  and  inactivity,  a]>- 
Iiarently  unrecogni/t  fl  nn!  unrecogni/.ing  in 
the  gay  tlirong.  The  halting  gait  of  the  horse 
and  the  shabby  gentility  of  the  coachman's 
livery  adde<I  a  touch  of  pathetic  decadence 
to  the  efjuiiKige. 


1  noticed  with  unatTected  surpri.sc  that,  us 
the  victoria  stopped  before  the  club  for  an- 

instant — a  seller  of  flowers  had  thrust  his 
wares  into  the  Chilian  minister's  carriage  and 
the  whole  line  had  come  to  a  standstill  as  a 
consequence— Raoul  bowed  to  the  gray,  Ijent 
figure  and  signaled  Iiiiii  uitli  hi-  I'mu'crs  in 
Mexican  style.  Tlie  br«KKling  eyes  bright 
ened  and  the  lax  hand  went  u(»  perfunctorily 
to  the  brim  of  the  -ilk  hat.  The  recognition 
was  over  in  an  instant  and  the  victoria  passed 
slowly  on  with  it-  melancholy  occupant. 

"Who  is  he?"  I  asked  ini-oluntarily.  De 
T.aiTlennai.-'s  ii<  fitirttntatn  c  lay  so  conspicu- 
ously among  the  happ\  rich  that  I  thought 
my  curiosity  pardonable.  A  reminiscent 
I  'ok  ( rept  into  his  br(»wn,  ruminant  cyr- 
He  leaned  fur\i-ard  slightly,  dangling  hi> 
monocle  on  its  stlk  cord,  and  gazing  after  the 
di-ap|>earing  carriage. 

•"Thai,"  he  said  slowly,  "is  one  of  the  mo-t 
interesting  tnen  in  Mexico—  Don  i.uis  de 
Monterilla." 

'•\Vh\  intcfi-ting?"  1  demaiidt'd.  -nmc 
what  imjjatientiy — for  it  was  a  new  and  mil 
particularl}  agreeable  sensation  to  be  kept 
waiting  on  de  Liimennais's  mental  proces.ses. 
L*>ually  one  w\\<  rather  more  fHruy>ie<i  in 
stemmiui^  the  cxuberatit  llow  of  inloruiation. 

He  turned  a  pitying  eye  on  me. 

" Wx'  tlu'Ti  von  have  never  hciird  of  the 
great  Barcelona  Ixittery  scandal!''  It  was  as 
though  I  had  confessed  to  having  never  heard 
of  Helen  of  Troy,  or  the  Wars  of  theRoses, 
or  the  destruction  of  I'om|)eiiI 

"My  dear  fellow,  what  time  has  a  busy 
American  engineer  for  lotteric-s  and  their 
scandal.-?"  I  began,  testily  enough. 

"True,  true,  nion  clier,"  murmured  de 
Lamennais  with  irritating  suavity,  (t  was 
beginning  to  ill  rnver  that  it  irn|n>ssible 
to  disagree  with  Raoul.)    "But  this  was  the 
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talk  of  two  continents.  It  happened  back 
in  the  early  ninctifs— Don  Luis  \va>  a  cfim- 
paratively  young  man  and  had  just  been 
made  president  of  the  newly  established 
Banco  de  Espafia  here,  'i'hc  great  lottery 
scanda!  nearly  broke  the  bank  and  quite 
ruined  the  financial  rtpuLation  of  the  young 
president.  It  made  him  what  you  st-e  him 
to-day — a  disappointed,  broken-down  old 
nian." 

Raoui's  eyes  were  no  longer  ruminant — 

they  sjKirklcd  wilh  an  anticipatory  {ilcasure 
of  spicy  revelatirin^,  of  thrilling  narrative.  He 
leiincd  forwaril  itiirrestedly,  and  I  ijcrccived 
lh;it  the  torrent  <*t  wurds  for  which  I  had 
waited  in  \,iin  ;i  tVw  minuii'-  l»t'f(»re  w :il)oul 
to  descend  u|xin  me,  cutting  oil  retreat.  I 
felt  a  sudden  irritation.  To  be  pitied  for 
one's  ignoranc  and  then  to  l>e  deluj^ed  with 
information,  r.olens  volens,  was  t<x)  much.  I 
determined  to  forestall  de  I^mennais,  and, 
rising  with  an  inditTerence  that  I  was  far 
from  fcelini^  — for  I  l  unfess  my  curiosity  was 
piqued  and  I  should  have  enjoyed  nolliing 
more  than  hearing  the  history  of  Don  Luis  de 
Monterilla  and  the  Barcelona  Lottery  scandal 
— I  lit  a  cigar  with  elaborate  n(inchalance. 

"Not  now,  my  dear  de  Lamennais,"  I 
murmured  between  putTs.  ".Another  time  I 
-hall  hv  enchanted — I  have  a  fancy  for  a  stroll 
in  the  .Alameda  l>cfore  dinner,"  and  1  saun- 
tered off.  Five  minutes  afterward  I  was 
intensely  ^nrry  fur  niy  momentary  irritation, 
and  was  regretting  the  loss  of  what  promi:ied 
to  be  an  mteresting  story.  I  even  deter- 
mined to  lead  up  to  the  subject  again  on  the 
earliest  }x)ssihle  nrravion  and  pay  Raoul  the 
double  cumphment  of  inviting  and  listening 
to  his  reminiscences.  Fate  had  better  thing.<i 
in  store  fur  mo,  however. 

The  Alameda  was  one  of  the  things  that 
made  life  in  Mexico  (^ity  [Kissible  for  me.  Its 
exquisite  beauty  soothed  my  tired  nerves 
inexpressibly,  and  that  beauty  never  af)fx'aled 
to  me  more  than  in  the  late  afternoon,  just 
before  the  short,  fragrant  twilight.  A-  I 
turned  into  the  p  .rk  fmm  the  Plazuela  de 
Guardiola,  I  thanked  Heaven  and  Portirio 
Diaz  for  the  hundredth  time  for  such  a  spot 
of  loveliness  in  the  center  of  that  great  city. 

It  was  delightful,  strolling  around  under  the 
big  eucalvptus  and  cypress  trees.  The  last 
Stmins  from  ilu'  milil  in  liand  vil>rated  softly; 
troops  di'  1  liililri-:i,  in  ;r  li:ilr(l  li\  ilu'ir  ruirses, 
passed  In-;  beautiful  women,  laughing  and 
chattering  with  their  es^cortt,  sauntered  gaily 
down  the  flower-scented  paths.   I  sank  upon 


one  of  the  w  ide  stone  l)enches  that  encircled 
a  i;l(>rit/i.i,  adonu-d  with  a  fountain  whoso 
nymph  da>licti  a  silver  si>ray  over  the  water- 
lilies  sleci>ing  in  the  basin,  and  pulled 
luxuriously  at  my  Havana  cigar.  Kven  to 
a  man  as  hard-\vorke<l  as  1  had  been  the  mere 
joy  of  living  apjieals  irresistibly  a(  litnes.  1 
reflected  th^il,  given  a  little  longer  ki-^ure  in 
this  delit^htfui  Mi-.xican  c.ipital,  I  ini.ij;ht 
develop  into  as  gay  a  hedonist  as  de  Lamen- 
nais himself! 

I  was  aroused  from  this  ainu-inf^  -[►ei  illa- 
tion by  the  sudden  sharp  niovtmcnt  ol  a  man 
who  su  a  few  feet  from  me  on  the  stone 
bench.  I  had  barely  imiiccd  him  at  first- 
had  seen  only  a  sullen  l<)okin<,'  figure  with  a 
soft  hat  pulled  down  over  llic  eyc->.  Now  as  I 
looked  I  saw  h»  face,  which  had  turned  quite 
fjale  despite  his  diirk  and  tiuimcl  -kin.  He 
was  gri})ping  the  bench  hard  with  Imgers  that 
whitenc(l  at  the  knuckles,  and  wa.:  staring  at  a 
figure  just  entering  the  gloria  fjom  the  op- 
p<isite  side.  I  followed  his  gaze  and  •started 
a  little,  loo,  as  I  recognized  the  i>eiu,  white- 
haired  man  whom  I  had  seen  half  an  hour 
before  in  his  vii  lnria.  Evidently  he  had 
dismis.sed  it  and  come  for  a  stroll  in  the 
gardens. 

He  wa  Iked  slowly,  his  hands  cla.sped  I  l  h  i  n  d 
his  l)uk,  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  A-  ht 
neared  us  I  thought  the  man  beside  me  woultl 
have  risen  and  moved  away,  but  Don  Luis 
passed  by,  oblivious  of  our  presence,  and  the 
man  sank  back  upon  tiic  bench  with  what  I 
fancied  was  a  sigh  of  relief.  He  gazed  after 
the  dc]Kirttng  figure  with  a  curiously  intense 
intere<t 

1  waved  a  liand  toward  the  reUcaliiig 
Mexican.    "You  know  him?"  I  asked. 

•'C  '')iin  fio/"  he  replie<l  with  an  ungracious 
enough  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

*'Uhy  not,  indeed?"  I  echoed  lightly. 

"  Kvery  one  in  Mexico  City  recognizes  Don 
Luis  de  Monterilla." 

"So  I  understand,"   I  replied  gravely. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me 
wh\." 

*1  lie  man  moved  uneasily  on  the  .-cat  again 
and  glanced  at  me  a  little  suspiciously,  I 

thought. 

"It  concerns  the  great  scandal  of  ihe  Keul 
Ltfkria  dc  Honehiio.  Perhaps  y<m  will  not 
be  interested,  seflor?"  he  said  careles.««ly. 

I  passed  him  a  <  i^'ar. 

"On  the  contrary,"  1  assured  him,  "1  fed 
that  I  shall  be  much  interested.  I  am  a 
stranger  here— I  saw  Dm  Luis  for  the  first 
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time  this  afternoon.   Ifis  personality  interests 

me  immensely." 

"A  stran).;c-r.  seftor?  And  you  will  be 
leaving  soon?  "  He  was  rolling  the  cigar 
meditatively  between  his  thumb  and  fore- 
finger. 

"Unfortunately,  yes,"  I  replied.  **My 

enforced  vai  ation  is  almost  at  an  ciul.  T  have 
been  ill,  but  am  so  far  recovered  now  that  1 
have  no  excuse  for  lingering  in  your  very 
beautiful  city." 

The  man  bowed  sliphtlv.  while  to  my  sur- 
prise an  ironical  smile  di?torted  his  iips  for  an 
instant. 

"Mil  gracias,  >ch<)v'.  Of  course  1  hiive 
Don  Luis's  story  only  from  hean>ay.  1  was 
not  in  Mexico  at  the  time."  He  struck  a 
match  and  lit  his  cigar.  "Hut  the  whoK 
affair  was  so  mui  h  talked  alMnu  then,  and 
indeed  for  long  afterward,  thai  1  dare  say, 
althoi^h  I  have  never  tried  to  tell  it  before^  I 
could  piece  the  story  together,  if  you  care  to 
hear  it,  senon" 

Although  his  Spanish  was  perfectly  idio- 
matic and  interlarded  with  a  profusion  of 
slang,  quite  untranslatable,  there  was  some- 
thing intangibly  foreign  now  and  then  in  his 
accent.  I  couldn't  for  the  life  of  me  decide 
what  lonfjiie  it  reminded  me  of.  'J"he  wh«)le 
man  piuzled  me  a  little,  for  I  could  not  quite 
make  out  to  what  class  he  belonged.  I  had 
a  good  look  at  his  face  n«)w,  for  he  had 
thrust  his  hat  far  back  on  his  head  and, 
stretching  out  his  legs,  rammed  his  hands  into 
his  pockets.  The  cigar  hung  <»n  his  lower  lip 
as  he  sjx)ke.  Tie  ua^  hardly  :i  laboring  man. 
for  an  air  of  leisure  had  settled  down  <»n  him, 
but  assuredly  a  Idsure  grafted  on  a  working 
foundation.  He  did  not  give  me  much  time 
for  speculation,  however,  for  after  a  few 
preliminarv'  puffs  at  his  cigar,  he  i>lunged 
into  his  story. 

"It  wa>  I). irk  in  'go.  Don  I.uis  was  ])rob- 
ablya  man  of  forty.  What?  Yes — I  know 
he  looks  sixty-five,  but  he  is  nothing  like  so 
old.  I  mv-clf  look  older  than  I  am — I  was 
but  a  young  man — a  boy— of  twenty  when  it 
happened.*'  He  patised  an  instant  and 
knocked  the  ash  from  his  cigar.  "  You  would 
have  thought  me  nldcr,  is  it  not  cfj,  ^efior?" 

I  looked  at  the  line>  in  the  ihin  lace,  at  the 
hair  whitened  at  the  temples. 

"Without  otTense,  ye^."  1  a>>entcd.  He 
>hook  himself  a  little  and  laughed  shortly. 

"I  am  not  a  woman,  seftor,  to  mind  such 
things.  To  continue.  It  \\a-  the  summer 
of  'go,  and  Don  Luis  had  ju:>t  been  made 


president  of  the  newly  established  Battco  de 
Esfhiiia.  It  was  a  great  honor  f(jr  such  a 
>i>ung  man.  He  had  come  up  from  the 
outhem  country  at  twenty-five,  a  |KK)r,  un-^ 
known  vmith.  and  in  fifteen  years  he  had 
risen  to  the  top  of  the  ix)t.  Some  say  that 
President  Diaz  took  an  interest  in  him  because 
he  was  from  own  town,  ()a.\;ua.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  his  :»uccess  was  extraor- 
dinary— and  })crhaps  that  made  his  failure 
seem  the  blacker." 

He  paused  a  moment  and  drew  at  hi.s 
cigar,  wiiith  was  g«)ing  gray. 

"I  am  b^inning  very  awkwardly,  I  fear,*' 
he  said  at  length,  ''but  you  will  ple.isc  re- 
member that  though  I  have  heard  the  story 
of  the  Barcelona  I.ottery  fraud  over  and  often, 
this  is  the  first  time  1  have  ever  tried  to  tell 
it — and  I  am  no  born  story-teller. 

"Perha[}s  I  >hould  have  told  you  ilial  the 
Real  Loleria  de  Biirreloiiii  immecliately  ap- 
IK)inted  the  new  Banco  de  F.^p-iihi  it-.  Iinancial 
agents  in  Me.xico — a  piece  of  great  good 
fortune,  so  the  directors  thought,  for  they  saw 
vision-  "f  a  gi»od  commi.ssion  from  the  lucky 
winner,  siiould  he  hajji^en  to  be  a  Mexican. 

■'  The  drawing  w  as  to  be  the  tenth  of  July— 
you  see  hon  u  ell  the  story  has  been  impressed 
uiM>n  my  mind,  i-et'Ktr — and  every  town  of  any 
size  both  in  Spain  and  over  here  in  Mexico 
was  agog  with  eircitement,  for  the  first  prize 
was  co|osr<il — hve  hundred  thousand  fX'-eta-, 
if  you  please.  The  Louisiana  Lottery  found 
itself  eclipsed,  and  the  Barcelona  prize  was 
the  talk  of  the  States  as  well  as  of  Mexico. 
It  was  a  big  sum.  was  it  nof .  •>enor 'r*  It  sounds 
i)ig  even  in  American  money — Sioo,oool  A 
man  might  work  a  lifetime  and  not  save  a 
(|uarter  as  much." 

He  cea.sed  s|)eaking  for  an  in.stant  and 
puffed  at  his  cigar  with  a  curious  far-awiiy 
look  in  his  eyes,  whii  !i  were  blue  and  went 
>trangcly  with  his  dark  hair  and  skin. 

"  A  large  sum,"  I  assented.  "Quite  enough 
to  interest  a  man  in  lotteries  who  had  never 
been  intercsled  before." 

"  It  seemed  to  interest  two  of  your  com- 
patriots at  least,  seftor — ^the  seftor  is  Ameri- 
can, I  take  it?"  I  bowed.  ".'\h,  I  thought 
sit!    But  I  mu>l  go  back  a  little. 

■'  .\bout  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  of  June 
tlfteenth,  a  little  tramp  steamer  fn>m  Xew 
Orleans  slopiKrd  her  way  into  tin-  harbor  at 
Key  West  and  rubbed  her  nose  along  the 
rickety  wharf.  She  was  disreputable-ttMiking 
even  for  a  coastwise  tramp,  and  her  pjis 
sengers  scrambled  ashore  fast^as  though  glad 
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to  get  away  from  her.  They  were  m)t  a  very 
good-looking  lot  themselves — in  fact,  there 
seemed  to  l>c  bui  two  c.ihia  passengers,  two 
well-dressed  gentlemen  who  strolled  up  the 
street  making  i>olite  inquiries  n=;  to  wlu  re  the 
cable  othce  was.  They  had  been  detained 
beyond  their  expectations  by  the  slowness  of 
the  trip  and  were  n!.Ii^'c<l  to  send  some  busi- 
ness messages  at  once  to  Paris  and  Barcelona 
in  consequence.  Those  were  the  old  days 
when  cables  were  sent  by  way  of  Key  West. 
Have  you  e\er  been  to  Koy  \Ve  f,  senor?** 

I  shtH)k.  my  head.    "Never,"  1  said. 

"It's  a  nice  enough  place,  as  coast  towns 
go.  A  bit  hot,  you  understand,  and  the  fever 
cuts  loose  there  now  and  again — or  so  I've 
he;ird.  The  relay  station  is  not  a  bad  hole 
at  ail.  It  has  a  corrugated  in>u  r(>of  and 
.«.t.Tnfls  far  nut  on  the  |w»int,  where  it  (  an  <  atch 
the  breeze  from  the  Gulf.  But  it's  inferiully 
tri^e  out  there,  and  the  pay  is  small,  and  the 
cable  o])erator  has  too  murh  time  to  think. 

"On  a  hot  afternoon  in  June,  with  the  iron 
roof  beginning  to  sizx\c  over  one's  head,  and 
a  heaving,  tepid  ocean  stretehing  away  in 
definitely  before  one's  eve>;,  ;tnfl  tlie  fe". er 
raging  in  the  town  at  one  s  l)ack — the  lever 
was  pretty  bad  that  summer  of  'qo— you  can 
understand  tliat  a  lotiely  cable  <*|>era lor  might 
be  tempted  tu  think  his  lot  a  hard  one,  to  wish 
himself  back  In  the  cool  northern  pUiccn,  to  \)q 
des{;erate  enough  to  curse  the  poverty  that 
chained  him  to  his  table  with  its  ceaseless 
tapping  hammers—"  He  stopped  suddenly. 
He  was  leaning  forward  and  beating  a  nerx'ous 
tattoo  oil  the  >hmc  bench. 

I  looked  dow  n  at  his  long,  thiu  iljigcrs.  He 
followed  my  gaze. 

"Ves,"  he  said,  with  a  slight  shmu,  "I 
have  done  m  my  things  for  a  livelihood  I  \v  a> 
a  lelegrapii  operator,  too — for  a  short  while. 
Coma  no,  seftor?" 

*Wahtrahncvte"  I  n!)-;crved  courteously. 

"It's  a  dog's  hfe,"  he  complained.  " I  was 
stationed  at  a  loiiely  post  once  myself,  sefior, 
and  I  can  imagine  just  how  glad  the  little 
chap  in  the  Key  West  cable  station  w.ts  when 
the  two  strangers  walked  in  ami  woke  htm  up 
from  his  afternoon  nap.  The  mere  sight  of 
them  brought  back  interest  and  c.veitement 
into  liis  life.  It  was  a  call  from  the  outside 
world." 

He  pulled  his  hat  down  over  his  eyes  and 
tossed  away  the  burnt-out  end  of  his  cigar. 

"  Perliaj)sihe  little  devil's  loneliness  worked 
on  their  sympathfes,  perhaps  Ihey  had  many 
messages  to  send;  at  any  rate,  it  was  after- 


ward remembered  tliat  they  spent  at  least 
two  hour-;  in  the  lalile  station.  Wh.->,t  they 
talked  at)out,  what  look  place  iheic  only 
those  three  have  evef  known. 

"In  the  late  aftcmonn,  a>  hu  k  would  have 
it,  the  Campcche  was  to  sail  for  Galveston  , 
aiid  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  two  strangers  dis- 
appeared from  Key  West  as  suddenly  as  they 
had  come. 

"A  week  later  they  registered  at  the 
Iturbide  here  in  Mexico  City.  Thqr  had 
brought  letters  of  introduction  to  several 
prominent  biisiness  men,  and  in  another  week 
S^or  Forster  and  Seftor  Alden,  two  gentle- 
men from  New  York,  representing  a  colossal 
hardware  firm  there,  were  well-known  figures 
at  the  Jockey  Club,  on  the  Paseo,  and  at  the 
l)ull-ring.  They  were  greatly  fited,  as  much 
for  ihrlr ai^eeahle  per-onnlilies as  forthebrge 
business  interests  they  claimed  to  represent. 
From  no  One  did  they  receive  greater  attention 
than  from  Don  Luis,  to  whom  they  had  first 
[•resented  their  credentials.  The  discussion 
of  several  business  undertakings,  invoNing 
mutual  financial  benefit,  drew  them  together, 
nnd  5{  was  looked  u\x)n  as  a  fitting  atkiiowl- 
edgment  of  the  consideration  shown  them 
when  on  the  first  of  July  they  tendered  Don 
I.ttis  and  several  of  his  bank  officials  a 
luncheon  in  the  Casino  Ks{)anol. 

"  As  was  inevitable,  the  conversation  turned 
on  the  great  Barcelona  Lottery,  the  drawing 
for  which  was  so  near,  and  when  a  vender 
appeared  crying  out  '  Boktas  de  la  Real 
Loteria  de  Baredona*  and  thrust  his  dckets 
uiK)n  the  gentlemen,  Alden  good  naturedly 
bought  one  out  of  compliment  lo  his  guests, 
the  financial  agents  of  the  tottery. 

"There  was  much  merriment  over  his  pur- 
chase and  many  good  wishes  were  floated  in 
cliampagnc,  as  you  may  understand,  sefior. 
It  is  not  every  day  that  one  can  have  even  the 
fraction  <.f  a  ( Iniiii  e  af  fr.e  hundred  thousand 
ptseiiis!  Senor  Alden  took  their  joking  with 
gre;it  good-humor,  and,  (hnisting  the  tkket 
carele>>l\  in  his  pocket,  led  the  conversation 
back  tu  the  discu.^sion  of  the  business  affairs 
in  which  he  and  For.>ter  were  so  deeply 
interested. 

"Sli  -rllv  after  thi<  it  seemed  as  if  the  two 
Atnericanoi  and  the  oHicials  of  the  Banco  de 
EspttHa  were  about  to  come  to  a  financial 
understanding,  when  unfortunately  the  two 
«enore^  r«vei\  ed  mcssage>  from  New  York  re- 
calling them  on  matters  of  importance.  This 
happened  on  the  ninth  of  July,  and  they  im- 
mediately informed  Don  Luis  that  n^otia- 
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tions  would  have  to  be  suspended  icmjMmirily 
until  (hey  couUI  make  the  trip  to  New  York, 
and  invited  him  to  a  farewell  luncheon  the 
next  day  at  the  Casino  Ksf>;ifio|." 

"The  day  of  the  drawing,"  I  commented. 

"By  a  -ingular  coinciden( e— yes,  senor." 


He  ceased  sj^'aking  and  siit  silent  ftir  a  full 
minute,  starinjj  through  the  gathering  dark- 
ness. I  iKi»tHl  him  another  cigar,  and  he 
sh»Mjk  himself  together  with  a  little  shiver. 

''Grttfias.  Where  was  I?  Oh,  yes  - -per- 
haps you  do  not  know,  senor,  that  it  is  on  the 
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hhukbi  ird  of  the  Casino  Kspaftol  that  the 
lottery  drawings  arc  |x>stcd  as  they  tome  in 
by  wire.  Well,  the  two  American  sefiore^  and 
tlieir  fr;\  n'l>  were  just  beginning  on  their 
agiiacdk  salad  when  a  shout  went  up  uU  »ncr 
the  big  restaurant,  as  the  marker  strode  up  to 
tlu'  l)",ir  !  .111(1  posted  the  winning  number  of 
the  koyal  Barcelona  Lottery,  just  cahletl  over. 
Every  eye  was  fascitiutcd  in  that  number — 
627941,  chalked  up  in  big,  unmistakable 
figures.  It  meant  n  fortnrM'  — a  life  <jf  ca-t-  - 
the  realiis.uion,  j)erha|>s,  ol  dreams,  of  ambi- 
tions— to  the  man  of  destiny  who  had  paid 
l)Ut  a  few  lin  ky  rr,i!i's  for  it.  Tin-  shout  sink 
to  a  confused  murmur  as  a  hundred  lips  re- 
peated mechanically,  ' 62704 1.' 

"At  the  table  of  the  Anierkanos  Korsier 
was  the  first  to  speak.  His  face  was  p;de.  lie 
turned  and  laid  u  hand  on  Alden'ii  arm. 

**'My  dear  fellow,  where  is  that  lottoy 
ticket  you  bought  the  other  day?  I  lati't 
remember  the  number  exactly,  but  i  would  be 
witling  to  swear  it  was  something  very  like 
627041  ' 

" !)()!»  I.Tii-  leaned  forward  excitedly.  'I 
think  thv  ^^eaor  is  right — it  was  something 
ver>'  like  that  numl>er  ' 

"liut  .'VIden  only  smfled.  'Nonsense"  lie 
said.  '  1  was  never  a  lucky  devil,  and  more- 
over I  haven't  the  ghost  of  an  idea  where  the 
ticket  in — '  He  was  searching  in  all  hi» 
pockets. 

"Torster  groaned.  '  Oh,  you  careless  idiot  I 
\  >Li  have  probably  left  it  on  your  tocader  or 
given  it  (  I  i  !k-  laundress  or 

"'Hold  on,  old  man  I'  cried  Alden  suddenly. 

"From  the  depths  of  an  inner  pocket  he 
drew  forth  a  crumpled  piece  of  paper  and 
spread  it  out  on  the  table  before  hi.s  guests. 
There,  plain  as  day,  senor,  could  be  read  the 
magic  number  62704  ( '  I'he  news  ran  like  a 
tongue  of  fire  through  the  restaurant,  and  a 
shout  lluit  threatened  to  sluitter  the  glass 
roof  went  up.  Toasts  were  drunk  to  the 
lucky  Amcrkaiio  and  his  friends,  and  con 
gratulationa  poured  in  upon  them.  In  the 
midst  of  the  excitement  they  made  their 
fticape  to  the  Iturbide  to  talk  the  !hii.>;  <  vcr 

'"I  am  sure  there  is  n  mistake.'  laughed 
Aldcii.  He  was  one  of  your  jovial  American-. 
— always  ready  for  a  laugh  or  a  joke  even  on 
himself.  'Vou  had  Vtrttcr  rable  over  y<»ur- 
sself,'  he  :aid,  turning  to  Don  Luia.  and  >ee 
that  no  mistake  has  been  made  in  the  num- 
l)cr.  I  wouldn't  like  to  get  your  bank  into 
troultle,'  he  sjitd  graveh- 

"'DtjK>sit  your  ticket  witli     tor  the  night, 


seflor,'  replied  Don  Luis,  'and  all  proper  pre- 
cautions will  l)e  t.ikcn.  I  will  cable  at  once 
to  Barcelona  for  t  tmfirmation  of  the  number.* 

"'Blessed  arc  tho-e  who  expect  nothing;:.' 
said  Alden,  still  laughing.  'I  shall  not  be 
disappointed  if  one  or  more  of  those  little 
figures  is  wrong.' 

*"Rest  assured,  senor,  we  shall  satisfy 
ourselves  thoroughly  on  that  .subject.  The 
Banco  de  EspaOa  will  not  give  up  five  hundred 
thousand  pesetas  without  c;<><nl  iiuthority  for 
doing  so,'  siud  Don  Luis  somewliat  grimly. 
*  Glad  as  I  am  to  believe  you  the  lucky  winner, 
I  must  protect  my  bank.' 

•••Right  you  are,' said  Alden  heartily,  in 
no  w  ise  oiTended  by  the  banker's  business- 
like tone.  Indeed,  he  took  the  whole  stupen- 
dous affair  \Nith  a  jmi  il  light-heiirtedness,  a 
careless  pleasure  that  was  nothing  short  of 
wonderful,  even  to  Forster,  who  looked  on 
at  his  friend's  --uperb  good  fortune  with 
evident  enjoyment.  Don  Luia  was  far  more 
excited  over  it  and  awaited  the  reply  to  his 
<  il  le  with  the  utmost  impatience.  It  came 
direct  and  read.  * 62701 1 — winning  numljer. ' 

"Only  then  did  Altlen  begin  io  believe  in 
his  good  luck. 

" '  If  if  4ifnild  1h'  all  riu'ht  I'm  confoundedly 
glad  you  will  gel  tlie  bonus,  Don  Luis,'  be 
said.  'I  only  regret  that  this  sudden  trip  to 
New  York  will  jirevent  my  sf»eiKling  some  t»f 
the  prize  money  rit^ht  here.  I''or>ter  and  I 
will  have  to  wait  until  we  get  back  to  share 
my  good  fortune  with  you.' 

'".Ml,  you  wish  to  be  i)aid  the  mortcv  at 
once?'  There  was  an  anxious  note  in  tlae 
banker's  voice. 

'"Yes- -you  see  this  tri|»  to  New  York 
makes  it  imperative—  '  Alden  was  speaking, 
but  Don  Luis  scarcely  heard  him.  He  was 
busy  with  his  own  thouL  hi-.  He  was  to  pay 
oTit  St^o.oco  in  ^old  and  there  wt-re  chances 
that  looked  horril>le  to  him.  Nup|X)se  there 
were  some  mistake? — ^but  how  was  it  possible? 

"'Don  Luis  still  .-cems  a  little  dubious,' 
Furrier's  cold  voice  broke  in  on  the  banker's 
meditatirii4. 

"'By  Jove,  1  don't  blame  him,'  laughed 
.Alden.  'It's  a  l.itj  sum.  Isn't  there  some 
other  way  ol  making  a.ssurance  doubly  sure, 
seftor?* 

"D«  in  Luis  thi  (u<:ht  for  a  moment.  'Ve>.' 
he  said.  '  \\  ilh  your  permission  I  will  cable 
to  my  confidential  correspondent  in  the 
Banco  dc  liandoM.  There  can  be  no  douU 

after  that.' 

•'And  tliere  was  none  even  in  Don  Luis's 
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mind  when  the  next  morning  he  received  the 
reply  direct,  'Winning  numl)cr  ()27g4i.' 

"Without  further  ado  tiie  liuky  Amcrkano 
was  \mii  the  gold,  and  the  same  night  he  and 
his  friend  took  the  train  for  El  Paso,  attended 
to  the  station  liy  a  troop  of  friends  who 
showered  congratubtions.good  \vi>hes,  fruits, 
and  flowers  on  the  simpatko  strangers." 

The  man  (  eased  sj)eaking  again  and  sat  in 
the  falling  darkness,  his  thin,  nervous  hands 
clasped  aiiout  his  knee,  his  eyes  jjeering  into 
the  night. 

"  Well?"  I  siiid.    He  started  nervously. 

"Well — it  was  two  weeks  later  that  the 
Spanish  mail-sleamer  came  in  bringing  the 
printed  official  drawing  list  of  the  Uarcelona 
I.ottery.  It  wos  opened  in  the  Banco  de 
Espanu  '* 

"And  number  697941?"  I  queried  im- 
patiently. 

"There  was  no  637941."  He  leaned  back 
against  the  stone  balustrade  and  pushed  his 

hat  oft  his  forelu  td.  Even  in  the  darkness 
I  could  see  huw  pale  lie  was.  "Theniunber 
was  not  on  the  drawing      at  all." 

"I  don't  understand,"  I  said. 

"Xcithir  did  Don  Luis  and  llie  hank 
officials.  They  cabled  their  head  bank  in 
Barcelona,  and  the  reply  came  back  that  they 
had  received  no  inquiry  cm  the  subject  of  the 
winning  lottery  number  and  therefore  could 
not  hiive  cabled  that  627941  was  the  correct 
one.  To  the  long  and  explicit  cable  sent  the 
lottery  oftke  by  Don  Luis,  half  ( razy  by 
now  with  apprehension,  the  reply  came  that  it 
had  not  advised  him  that  any  sold  number 
had  drawn  the  capital  prize,  for  it  had  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  one  of  the  unsold  ones." 

■'.\nd  the  e.xplanation?"  1  demanded, 
leaning  forward  to  see  hb  face  in  the  gather- 
ing darkness. 

"There  wiis  but  one,  senor,  and  but  one 
who  could  give  it — the  man  at  Key  West." 

He  got  to  his  feet  suddenly,  shaking  down 
his  trousers  and  settlir)^  the  soft  hat  on  his 
head.    I  laid  a  detaining  liaiid  on  his  arm. 

"Confound  it,  man,  finish  your  story! 
What  alM)Ut  him?    the  man  at  Key  West?" 

"Oh,  he?   He  liad  disappeared  on  the 


thirteenth — resigned  on  account  of  ill  health. 

They  never  found  him.  Perhaps  he  is  still 
wandering  about  in  .some  alien  kind,  a  forlorn 
devii,  poor  in  spite  of  his  ill-gotten  riches — 
at  any  rate  he  vanished  as  utterly  as  the  two 
Amerkauos,  senor." 

"Our  countrymen  are  clever,  undoubted- 
ly," I  .said,  flicking  the  ash  from  my  cigar. 

The  man  raised  his  eyes  in<}uiringly  to 
mine.  "Our  countrymen,  se&or?"  he  haz- 
arded. 

I  smiled.  **C6mo  not  as  they  say  here — 

for  if  Lam  not  greatly  mistaken  you  are  an 
American  likq  myself,"  1  .said.    1  could  see 
his  lip  twitch  at  my  guess. 
"Long  ago-  perhajw,"  he  mumbled. 

".And  Don  Luis?" 

"He  ne\er  recovered  from  the  blow  to  his 
business  reputation.  The  bank  made  good 
in  the  c  ourse  of  time,  but  some  of  the  directors 
forced  him  out,  a  new  president  was  chosen, 
and  Don  LwVs  careor  was  ended.** 

"I  can  faiK  v  how  he  must  love  the  man  at 
Key  West!"  I  murmured,  "for  he  was  the 
dcus  ex  macliina.  1  he  other  two  could  have 
done  nothing  without  him." 

"He  would  kill  him,  strangle  him  with  his 
own  hands,  could  he  but  see  him  once,  eh, 
sefior?"  The  evening  air  was  cool  by  thb 
time,  but  the  man  standing  before  me  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  his  brow. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  I  replied  composedly.  "  Jt 
would  be  but  common  prudence  to  keep  out 
of  his  sight." 

" Evidentemenie,**  he  said  with  a  shrug. 
"I  must  be  going,  seftor.    Buenas  nochfs** 

"Good  niglit,  ;  nd  a  thousiind  thanks  for 
your  story."  1  -iniled  a  little.  "It's  a  good 
i)ne,  but  J  .shall  not  tell  de  Laniennai>,"  I 
said.  He  stared,  not  understanding,  and 
then,  turning  away,  moved  rapidly  olT.  I 
watched  him  as  he  went  ]>ast  the  nymph  in 
the  silver  spra\-,  out  into  the  fragrant  dark- 
ness. "Perhaps  we  shall  meet  in  the  States 
some  day,"  I  called  out  to  him. 

He  stop|)ed  an  instant  and  threw  me  a  look 
over  his  shoulder.  There  was  a  curious  ex- 
pression on  his  face. 

"I  shall  never  go  back,"  he  said. 
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By  JOHN  MACY 

Illustrated  with  photographs 


BLIND  men  teach  us  that  there  is  none 
so  blind  as  those  who  see. 
Once  I  was  in  a  smoking-car  plaving 
whist  with  three  blind  men.  W'c  had  an  or- 
dinary' pack  of  cards  with  the  denominations 
in  raised  ix)ints  on  the  comers.  The  car  was 
crowded  and  the  jiasscngcrs  in  t»ur  vicinity 
were  pressed  close  aUiut  us.  They  were 
most  courteous  and  kind,  and  ovcnvheimed 
us  with  cigars,  until  one  of  my  friends,  a 
cometist,  feared  the  effect  of  too  much  smok- 
ing on  his  "horn-lip,"  and  another,  a  tenor, 
had  to  plead  for  his  voice  against  further  in- 
dulgence. In  this  group  one  could  .see  e.x- 
emplificd  the  kindly  ignorance  of  the  public 
about  the  blind.  For  although  we  called  our 
cards  as  we  played  them  and  discussed  the 


plays,  the  spectators  talke<l  to  one  another 
and  to  me  as  if  my  l)lind  friends  were  also 
deaf  and  could  not  overhear.  And  when  one 
of  the  blind  men  made  an  unusually  good 
play,  our  fcll()w  pas.scngers  applauded  as  one 
would  pat  a  child  »>n  the  back  or  cry  "  liravo  ! " 
to  a  one-armed  acrobat  |»erforming  a  diflicult 
trick  on  the  vaudeville  .xtage.  Vet  many  blind 
men  are  adept  in  cards. 

This  incident  e.xplains  what  a  blind  man 
meant  who  said  to  me  that  it  was  not 
blindness  that  kept  him  down,  but  the 
prevailing  assumption  on  the  part  of  the 
seeing  that  the  blind  man  cannot  do  what 
he  can  do. 

If  all  the  instruction  of  good  schools  is 
lavished  on  a  blind  man  and  he  attains  a 
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high  depjec  of  skill,  his  lalwr  is  arid  and  his 
atnhilion  is  l)ut  sorrow  unless  his  fellow  men 
employ  his  skill,  accord  it  the  recognition 
without  which  no  man  has  heart  for  effort, 
and  give  for  it  the  wage  which  is  the  laborer's 
right.  Perhaps  the  readers  of  Everybody's 
will  submit  to  a  mild  lecture  on  the  square 
deal  for  the  blind  man,  if  they  remember  that 
any  one  of  us  may  be  suddenly  thrown  into 
the  night  of  blindness  or  see  friend  or  kins- 
man slipping  into  the  abyss,  so  deep  and 
dark  when  we  do  not  understand  it,  so  full 
of  brave  possibilities  when  we  look  search- 
ingly  into  it. 

There  have  been  schools  for  the  blind  in 

ourolder  states  for  three   

quarters  of  a  century  and 
in  the  newer  states  for 
a  generation.  These 
schools  are  only  for 
children,  a  small  part  of 
the  blind.  How  well 
s<ime  of  them  do  the 
work  for  which  the  pub- 
lic supjxjrts  them  may 
be  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  the  director  of  a 
famous  institution,  who 
held  his  |>osition  f«)r 
thirty  years,  could  not 
read  any  of  the  raised- 
I«)int  systems  in  whic  h 
IxHiks  are  printed  for 
the  sightless;  and  in  an- 
other SI  hool  pupils  have 
been  primed  in  advance 
for  the  questions  they 
were  to  be  uskcd  on 
the  examination  papers. 
This  made  an  excellent 
showing  of  .successful 
scholarship  to  the  trus- 
tees—  usually  distin- 
guished citizens  who 
know  little  about  the 
blind.  Some  of  the  state 
institutions  are  fuddled 
with  |x)litics.  And  in 
general  the  education  of 
the  blind  suffers,  as  does 
much  American  educa- 
tion, from  the  lack  of 
trained  men  in  the  teach- 
ing profession,  from  the 
prevailing  third-rateness 
to  which,  by  withholding 
social  honor  and  ade- 
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quate  money  recompense,  we  have  forced  the 
manly  occupation  of  instructing  the  young. 

Now,  however,  the  worst  of  the  old  order 
is  passing.  Amateur  associations,  physi- 
cians, charity  cx{)erts,  women's  clubs,  have 
united  to  bring  the  true  needs  of  the  blind  to 
public  attention,  to  ojwn  wide  certain  in- 
stitutions which  have  fostered  sham  and 
incompetence,  and  to  uphold  the  work  of  sin- 
cere and  enthusiastic  teachers.  That  there 
are  many  such  teachers  united  in  hojx^ful 
lalxjr  no  one  can  doubt  who  attended  the 
convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  in  Boston  last  year. 
There  successful  blind  men  and  women  from 

England,  Canada,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Califoniia, 
and  seeing  teachers  from 
a  dozen  American  states 
met  to  sur\'ey  new  paths 
for  the  blind  and  to  clear 
the  rubbish  from  the  old 
paths.* 

What  can  blind  men 
do? 

1  have  before  me  the 
rejxirt  of  the  Royal 
(jiasgow  Asylum  for  the 
Blind  in  Sct)lland.  In 
three  years  the  average 
annual  .sales  of  work 
done  bv  the  blind  in  that 
institution  amounted  to 
nearly  £30,000.  The 
variety  of  occupations 
slu)wn  in  the  re|M)rt  is 
astonishing  to  one  who 
does  not  know  what  to 
exiH'ct  of  sightless  men. 
Here  is  picturerl  a  class 
o{  twelve  lj«iys  ojjerat- 
ing  ty|X'writers  in  con- 
junction with  phot>o- 
graphs.  Blind  men  are 
operating  circular  saws, 
band-saws,  and  grind- 
stones. A  class  of  girls 
is  working  at  power 
sewing-machines.  The 
[)iclurc  of  the  blind 
workers'  swimming-club 

•  The  best  record  of  the  cur- 
rent achievements  of  the  siffht- 
less  .m'l  of  work  in  their  behalf 
is  to  lie  fotini]  in  Tfcc  Outlook 
for  thr  Blind. ;» >|uartcrly  maxa- 


BLIND   WORKER   AT   ART-FABRIC  WEAV- 
I.NO,  IN  THE  SHOP  OF  TlIK  MASSA- 
CHUSF.TTS  COMMISSION. 


zinc  published  in  CamhridKC  by 
the  Slassachusetts  AiU^ocisition 
for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Blind. 
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BUND  CHILDRKN  IN  A  HOCKING  BOAT  AT  THE  PKNNSVLVANIA  INSTITUTION. 

This  tomi>inK  (frosip  of  blind  nirls  suKK^sts  that  the  liifcmic* 
between  tlic  blind  un<l  the  serinK  may  easily  be  cxaKKiTuted. 
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fri>m  Ike  A'ra-  y.  rt  ./i,  •t„,ri.-'i  f  •<■  iht  Itlmd. 

A  BLIND  BARBER  WHO  WORKS  AT  THE  BROOKLYN  HOME  FOR  BLIND  MEN. 

Sliavinic  is  u  loriK  distance  from  scllinx  shoe-stritiKs.  It  is  one 
of  the  hundrcci  occuiialions  in  which  the  blind  engage. 
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shows  a  group  of  sturdy  men  who  do  not  look 
as  if  they  passed  their  days  in  selling  shoe- 
strings or  playing  a  fiddle  on  the  street  comer. 
We  see  boys  at  work  with  carj)enters'  tools, 
learning  basketr)'  from  a  blind  instructor, 
running  foot-power  turning-lathes;  girls  mak- 
ing brushes  and  twine  netting;  men  making 
cork  fenders  and  sieves. 

Visitors  to  the  Jamestown  Exposition  may 
have  seen  the  beautiful  rugs  and  curtains 
manufactured  by  blind  men  and  women  un- 
der the  su|K*r\-ision  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  Similar  fabrics 
are  being  sold  every  day  at  the  salesroom  in 
Boston  and  at  the  new  shop  ojiencd  this 
summer  at  Manchester- 
by-the-Sea.  Orders  have 
come  from  other  states 
and  other  nations,  and 
some  of  the  great  stores 
in  Boston  and  New  York 
have  put  the  goods  on 
sale.  The  workmanship 
is  excellent,  and  is  all 
the  product  of  hands  not 
guided  by  sight,  though 
done  under  the  direction 
of  seeing  designers.  The 
blind  workers  receive 
fair  wages,  and  are  hap- 
pier than  they  have  ever 
been  before  during  their 
years  of  blindness.  They 
are  not  geniuses,  not 
"  wonderful,"  but  ordi- 
nar\' blind  jwrsons,  prop- 
erly trained. 

A  wire-worker  in  Mas- 
sachusetts who  lost  his 
sight  is  enabled,  with 
some  assistance  and  in- 
struction, to  continue  his 
old  trade.  Another  .\las- 
sachu.setts  man,  st«)ne 
blind,  has  invented  a 
"  Wunder  mop"  and  the 
machinery  for  making  it. 
A  trade  in  this  mop  is 
being  built  up  through 
Boston,  and  some  day 
there  ought  to  be  blind 
agents  out  with  it  all 
over  the  country.  The 
same  man  has  invented 
an  improved  track  broom 
for  use  on  car  rails. 

The  other  dav  I  saw 
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PRE-SIDEST  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  BLIND  UKN'S 
CLUB  IN  HIS  OFFICK,  TVPKWRITINt; 
FROM   THK  I'HDNOGRAPH. 


at  the  rooms  of  the  Massachu.setts  romml.s- 
sion  a  split-cane  stool.  The  frame  had  lieen 
made  bv  a  blind  man.  The  cane  had  l)ecn 
woven  by  another  blind  man.  And  a  third 
blind  man,  the  assistant  sui>erinten(lent  em- 
ployed by  the  commission,  had  taught  the 
workers. 

Blind  men  have  pn)ved  their  skill  in  many 
occupations.  They  have  e.stablished  their 
ability  as  musicians,  teachers,  repairers  and 
tuners  of  jiianos,  cobblers,  weavers,  caTj)en- 
ters,  basket-makers,  mattress-makers,  mas- 
seurs, tyjK'writers,  ojKrrators  of  private 
tclc|>honc  exchange  boards,  farmers,  poul- 
try men,    merchants,    sales- agents,  shop- 

kecixTs.  The  United 
States  Census  Bulletin 
shows  that  the  blind 
and  their  friends  have 
re})orted  over  a  hundred 
occupations  in  which 
one  or  moa*  si^;htless 
[XTSons  arc  at  present 
engaged.  From  this 
bulletin,  of  course,  we 
cannot  tell  how  well 
they  succeed. 

The  question  of  pe- 
cuniar)' success  aside, 
there  seems  m)  limit  to 
the  variety  and  degree 
of  the  achievements  of 
the  blind.  S(»me  one 
has  said  that  a  blind 
man  can  do  anything 
but  paint  a  jm  ture.  If 
the  picture  has  tha-e 
dimensions,  as  in 
sculptua*.  he  can  attain 
high  artistic  skill.  So 
low  a  relief  as  an  em- 
broidered design  on  cloth 
does  not  baffle  his 
fingers.  Several  of  the 
blind  weavers  in  Massa- 
chusetts, after  working 
on  designs  furnished  by 
the  seeing  designers, 
have  made  excellent 
patterns  thenisehes. 

In  intellectual  pur- 
suits blind  men  have 
attained  distinction. 
.Nicholas  Saunderstm, 
blind  from  childhood, 
was  professor  of  math- 
ematics at  the  Univer- 
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sity  of  rambridgc  in  the  first  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  lectured  on  optics 
and  the  theory  of  vision!  Henry  Fawcetl, 
blind  at  twenty-one,  Ixrame  professor  of 
poHtical  economy  at  Cambridpe  Univer- 
sity, was  a  member  of  Parliament  for  twenty 
years,  and,  as  postmaster-general  in  Glad- 
stone's goveniment,  introduced  the  parcels- 
post.  A  blina  man,  Professor  K.  I).  Camp- 
bell, holds  the  chair  of  chemistry  a*  .Ann 
Arbor.  Professor  Kdward  Oowcll,  who  has 
taught  Latin  at  Amherst  for  fifty  years,  has 
been  blind  for  twenty  years.    Prescott,  the 


American  historian,  was  nearlv  blind.  .Ml  the 
world  has  heard  of  the  eloquence  of  the  Hon. 
T.  P.  Gore,  the  blind  senator  from  Oklahoma. 
General  Brayton.  the  blind  1h)ss  of  Rhode 
Island,  lacks  physical  sight  and  jK'rhaps  some 
other  kinds  of  vision.  Chris  Buckley,  the  blind 
boss  of  San  Francisco,  pn»s|)ered  for  years 
on  his  discerning  sense  of  "touch."  (And 
speaking  of  San  Francis<o,  the  Japanese 
give  their  blind  a  practical  monopohr  in  mas- 
sage.) Dr.  Campbell,  an  .American  blind 
man, — who,  by  the  way,  has  climbed  Mont 
Blanc, — is  head  of  the  Royal  Normal  College 
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for  the  Blind  in  England.  Homer,  Milton, 
and  Helen  Keller  are  three  wise  ones  whose 
paths  through  the  dark  have  been  lighted 
by  the  stars  of  poetr)'. 

Blind  men  of  genius  and  power  stand  out 
as  exceptions,  not  in  the  kind  of  thing  they 
have  done,  but  only  in  the  <lcgrcc  of  their 
success.  They  prove  that  tlie  l)rain  and  the 
.skilfully  managed  hand  arc  the  instruments 
of  human  achievement .  They  fone  the  see- 
ing |K.'rson  to  obser\c  him>elf  and  discover 
that  he  does  not  depend,  or  need  not  de})end, 
so  much  on  his  sight  as  the  arrogance  of  the 
eye  leads  him  to  Ix'lieve.  A  pig  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  landscajH?  has  e.xcellent  vision.  A 
blind  man  with  brains  can  see,  and  by  means 
of  words  make  Ills  reader  see,  an  argument 
— or  the  battle  in  "  I'aradise  Lost"  between 
the  angels  and  the  fiends.  The  head  and  the 
hand  make  the  human  iK'ing.  In  factories 
you  will  see  o|H.'rators  doing  deft  mechanical 
work  and  hardly  lo<»king  at  (he  prtness  under 


their  fingers.  You  will  catch  yourself  letting 
your  eyes  wander  idly  without  interrupting 
many  of  the  onlinar)-  acts  of  daily  life.  Blind- 
ness makes  some  things  impossil)le,  many 
other  things  dillicult.  But  the  blind  man 
suffers  not  so  mui  h  from  the  diiViculties  in- 
herent in  blindne>s  as  from  the  tlisposition 
on  the  part  of  the  seeing  to  draw  in  the 
wn)ng  place  the  line  Ijctween  the  surmount- 
ably  difficult  and  the  imjMjssible. 

One  of  the  chief  aims  of  tiie  new  movement 
for  the  blind  is  to  fix  that  line  whea-  the  e.\iH.-ri- 
ence  of  the  successful  blind  all  over  the  world 
determines  it.  The  second  object  is  to  di- 
minish the  difficulties  by  legitimate  assi.st- 
ance.  Another  object,  whit  h  is  really  first 
and  fundamental,  is  to  diminish  blindness 
itself,  to  annihilate  preventable  blindness  as 
we  have  all  but  annihilated  smallpox,  and 
as  we  shall  soon  annihilate  tulxTc  ulosis. 

From  one  third  to  two  fifths  of  all  the 
sightless  have  In'en  blinded  by  avoidable  ac- 
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cidtnts,  or  hy  curable  diseases  which  have 
been  neglected  or  ignoiantly  treated.  One 
-of  the  commonest  causes  of  blindness  is 
ophthalmia  neoiuUorutn,  a  virulent  germ 
disease  in  the  eyes  of  the  new-born.  The 
advisable  method  of  treatment  by  means  of 
*  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  known  to  eveiy 
phy.sician.  Information  on  this  subject  is 
being  spread  abroad  among  the  profession 
and  the  laity  by  boards  of  health,  oculists, 
and  the  medical  associations.  Happily,  we 
are  coming  out  of  our  wrappings  of  hypoc- 
risy and  false  modesty  and  can  tell  the 
public  that  ophthalmia  nronalOTHm  is  due 
tn  venereal  disease,  that  iherc  arc  six  or 
seven  thousand  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States  who  bear  tragjc  witness  to  the  prev- 
alence of  .social  sin.  The  moralist  may  find 
the  evil  as  deep  as  he  will  in  human  conduct. 
The  oculist  is  content  to  point  out  that  al- 
most every  case  of  ophthalmia  can  be  cured 
if  taken  in  time;  that  every  new-lx>m  child 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
physician;  that,  in  the  words  of  the  New 
York  Commission,  the  continual  blinding 
of  babies  in  a  civilized  community  is  a  crime. 

A  laigp  numbCT  of  cases  ol  blindness  re- 
sult fioin  accidents  in  factories  and  i:  •  i  i  ne- 
shops.  Of  the  safety  appliances  exhibited  in 
New  York  a  year  or  so  ago  many  were  spe- 
cially de^gn^d  to  protect  the  eyes  of  work- 
men. The  y)roblcm  of  prevent inji;  a  con- 
.^iderablc  part  of  adult  blindness  belongs, 
therefore,  to  the  general  problem  of  securing 
better  protection  in  the  industries.  Here 
again  our  pn>hk'm  comes  back  to  the  pid>- 
lit.  And  with  tlie  putilic,  tlie  millioiii.  uf 
parents  entni>ted  by  nature  with  the  impor- 
tant business  of  bringing  up  children,  lies  the 
duty  which  the  educator,  the  physician,  the 
philanthropist,  are  powerless  to  assume,  the 
duty  of  safeguarding  the  eyes  of  the  young 
against  sharp-pointed  toys  and  other  instru- 
ments of  torture.  There  are  optiniists  who 
believe  that  in  time  no  mother  in  the  land 
will  allow  her  liaby  to  play  with  the  scissors, 
and  no  father  will  celebrate  the  birth  of  a 
great  and  free  country  by  ^ving  his  fittle 
lx>y  a  life  of  blindness  wrapped  up  in  a  can- 
non  cracker. 

I.<5  it  too  much  to  hope  that  when  our 
eighty  millions  of  people  shall  have  increa.sed 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  million,  the  blind  will 
not  have  increased  commensurately  to  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  ? 

It  is  (rue  that  \xc  do  not  know  exactly  how 
many  blind  persons  there  arc  in  the  United 


States,  nor  how  many  there  were  when  the  last 
census  was  taken.  The  enumeration  of  the 
blind  by  the  United  States  census  is>  like  all 
vital  statistics  for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  unsat- 
isfactory. Blind  pcrst^ns  cannot  be  registered 
like  sheep  or  bales  of  cotton.  And  the  demo- 
cratic United  States  government  lacks  the 
power  of  other  governments  to  compel  a 
proper  report  on  such  undemocratic  matters 
as  Inrth,  death,  and  disease.  The  fedenl 
census  cannot  at  present  undertake  to  make 
a  proper  record  of  all  the  blind  in  the  coun- 
try, but  it  can  mark  out  certain  areas  fur 
exhaustive  investigation,  which  will  alTord  a 
better  bat^is  for  educational  and  legislative 
action  than  a  skimming  enumeration  which 
attempts  to  deal  ^th  the  whole.  And  the 
sovereign  states  can  each  lake  up  the  work. 
So  far  Massachusetts  and  Kcw  York  are  the 
only  states  that  have  made  anything  like  a 
thorough  census.  The  New  York  State 
Commission  has  indi\ndual  records  of  5,,^c>o 
blind,  but  the  legislature  di«l  not  appropriate 
money  enough  to  finish  the  work.  The 
Massachusetts  Commission  is  empowered 
not  only  to  know,  but  to  do;  to  promote  the 
wi^are  of  aU  the  bBnd  in  tbe  state;  and  the 
le^slatone  ^ves  it  $40,000  a  year. 

It  is  worth  noting  here  that  the  commis- 
aons  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts  were 
appointed  as  the  result  of  volunteer  associa- 
tion=:,  which  worked  in  the  face  of  opposition 
on  the  part  of  established  schools  and  rec- 
ognized leaders  of  the  blind;  that  women 
started  both  associations;  and  that  those  as- 
sociations roused  the  schools  and  the  legisla- 
tures of  their  own  stales  and  of  other  states. 
In  Maine  the  new  work  for  the  blind,  led  by 
a  blind  man,  received  $20,000  from  the  legis- 
lature. Maryland,  New  j  ersey,  and  Ohio  have 
comnussions.  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Cincin- 
nati, Dayton,  unci  other  cities  have  new  so- 
cieties for  the  blind.  This  past  summer  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Charities  appointed  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  blind  of  the 
state.  Chicago  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  ex- 
periment of  educating  the  sightless  in  schools 
for  the  seeing.  Woric  for  the  blind  has  re- 
ceived  a  new  st.irt  In  many  parts  of  the 
country.  But  the  i>asis  of  all  work  is  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  and  we  do  not  yet  even 
know  how  many  blind  there  are. 

The  ratio  of  Idind  to  seeing  established  by 
the  commissions  in  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts is  about  one  in  a  thousand,  so  that 
there' are  a  hundred  thousand,  more  or  less, 
in  this  nation.   Of  these,  fully  three  fourths 
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arc  totally  blind  or,  if  not  in  complete  black- 
ness, in  a  night  where  common  objects  are 
not  diadnguishable. 

Divided  armrdini^.tr)  the  number  of 
blind  increases  with  advancing  years.  For 
the  old  blind»  perhaps  a  third  of  all,  nothing 
radical  can  be  done.  They  must  be  caied 
for  under  the  provision'?  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  aged.  But  ihcy  can  be  made  happier 
by  bdng  taught  simple  occupations.  Young 
yiersons,  eager  to  do  good,  can  visit  them, 
read  to  them,  entertain  them  with  music. 
There  has  been  provided  for  them  a  special 
type  clear  to  aged  and  insensitive  fmgers,  in 
which  is  a  considerable  lihrar)'.  This  type 
was  invented  ijy  a  blind  man,  Dr.  William 
Moon.  His  son,  Dr.  Robert  Moon,  is  the 
secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teach- 
ing Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library  for 
the  Blind.  Dr.  Moon's  address  is  1 3 1 9  Wal- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia,  and,  so  far  as  the 
means  of  his  society  permit,  he  supplies  to 
any  aged  blind  person  the  inestimable  con- 
solation of  books. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  seven  ages  is  found 
the  smallest  number  of  blind.  Of  all  the 
sightless  only  about  one  in  thirty  is  under 
ten  years.  But  the  l»lind  children  under 
school  age  are  an  important,  if  small,  class. 
Their  education  must  be  begun  early. 
Nurseries  for  blind  babies  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Brooklyn  and  Boston.  Most  blind 
babies,  however,  are  kept  at  home,  and  at 
home  the  education  must  be  carefully  carried 
out  if  the  children  are  to  rrrr've  llie  best 
from  the  schools  later  in  life.  Blind  children 
should  be  encouraged  to  romp,  taught  to 
dxess  themselves  and  eat  properly  at  table. 

False  pity,  which  consigns  a  blind  cliild 
to  a  life  of  inactivity,  is  in  (part  rcspon- 
.sible  for  the  physical  disabilities  that  we 
find  in  the  blind  of  school  age.  The  blind 
as  a  class  are  below  the  avera^  in  physique 
through  want  of  activity  and  from  the  very 
<Mseases  whicli  destroyed  their  eyes.  In  the 
nursery,  in  the  ])!aypn"otind.  is  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  lile  ui  agility,  dexterity,  and 
self-dependence,  or  one  of  helplessness,  mor- 
bidity, untrained  muscles,  and  under  de 
veloped  organs.  Treat  a  blind  child  as  if  it 
were  nomud,  let  it  mingle  with  other  chit- 
drcn.  and  encourage  healthy  naughtiness, 
meddlesomeness,  and  a  tendency  to  explore. 
It  is  the  child  that  "gives  no  trouble"  and  is 
content  to  tie  in  a  comer  for  whom  the 
mother  has  most  cause  to  fear. 

In  any  intelligent  household  the  blind 


child  can  ])C  taught  the  Roman  letters, 
embossed  on  wooden  playing  blocks,  and  can 
leam  to  read  Braille.  All  members  of  the 
family  should  learn  Braille,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  teaching  him,  but  in  order  to  write  to 
him  when  he  grows  up  and  is  separated  from 
his  relatives.  Any  one  can  leam  the  Braille 
alphal)et  in  a  day,  read  it  r:i|'!'!ly  fnith  the 
eye)  in  a  week,  and  wnte  il  on  a  Braille 
machine  (which  costs  only  a  few  dollars) 
about  as  easily  as  one  can  leam  to  use  a 
common  typewriter. 

When  the  child  is  of  school  age  he  should 
be  sent  to  the  nearest  institution.  Unless 
the  parents  are  able  to  afford  private  teach- 
ers, they  should  slide  the  desire  to  keep  the 
afflicted  child  with  them.  I  have  a  letter 
from  the  mother  of  a  blind  child  living  near 
one  of  our  best  schools  for  the  sightless.  She 
confesses,  apparently  without  sense  of  wrong- 
doing, that  she  has  kept  her  son  at  the  age 
of  ten  in  if^noranrc,  because  she  feared  he 
might  be  ill-treated  at  the  institution.  Un- 
kindn^  is  not  among  the  faults  of  those 
who  manage  our  ?rh  ols  for  the  IjHnd. 

The  blind  of  school  age,  from  six  to  nine- 
teen years,  include  about  one  tenth  of  the 
total  num!)er  of  sightless.  For  (his  class 
more  has  been  done  than  for  any  other. 
There  are  in  America  over  forty  institutions 
for  the  general  education  of  blind  youth. 
The  curriculum  is  like  that  in  .schools  for 
the  seeing,  with  such  special  apparatus  and 
instruction  as  are  necessaiy  to  enable  tlie 
blind  to  read  and  write  and  pursue  the  ordi- 
nary branches — history,  geography,  arith- 
metic, and  so  on.  Like  other  public  schools, 
some  are  good,  some  are  not.  The  people 
see  to  it  that  schcxjls  for  the  seeing  are  as 
good  as  conditions  allow.  But  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  being  regarded  as  a  mys- 
lerious  and  special  business,  has  been  en- 
trusted to  a  few  institutions,  which  have 
been  free  from  public  scrutiny.  The  super- 
intendents of  one  or  two  institutions  have  in 
times  pa>t  pulled  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of 
their  trustees  and  have  dealt  to  the  public 
what  Hucklebeny  Finn  calls  "tears  and  flap- 
doodle." But  most  of  the  work  in  the 
schools  is  sincere,  and  it  will  become  more 
intelligent  and  efficient  the  more  widely*tiie 
capacities  and  !he  needs  of  the  blind  are  un- 
derstood I IV  tlie  j»ublii'. 

It  is  found  that  not  ail  the  eligible  blind 
children  are  in  school.  In  New  York  state, 
of  600  blind  minors  over  five  years  of  age 
one  half  were  not  in  school,  and  at  least 
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15D  of  these  should  have  \)cvu.    Even  in 

Massachuf^ctts  several  blind  children  who 
should  have  been  in  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  were  not  there  have  been  found  the 
commission.  In  Great  Britain  education  for 
the  blind  between  five  and  sixticti  years  of 
ZfjP  has  been  compulsory  for  the  pai>t  fourteen 
years,  and  it  is  also  compulsory  in  Saxony. 
Compulsory  education  for  every  child  will 
come  in  all  American  states  some  day. 
Meanwhile  U  is  the  duiy  of  the  schools  for 
the  blind  to  srrk  out  the  childfm  whotn  they 
were  e^blished  to  educate. 

The  ^atest  shoftcomin^  of  the  schools  is 
difficult  to  remedy,  for  It  lies  in  part  in  the 
nature  of  blindness.  We  who  see  find  our 
work  in  the  world  by  experience,  with  or  with- 
out the  help  of  schools.  The  b&id  clnld  must 
be  specially  trained  to  be  blind  and  to  work  as 
a  blind  man;  his  only  time  and  chance  for  such 
training  is  in  the  schools;  he  cannot  learn  his 
work  when  he  comes  to  it.  as  most  of  us  do. 
Such  tminino;  the  .schools  do  not  adequately 
provide,  as  is  proved  by  the  records  of  the 
(rraduatcs.  Kot  all  failures,  of  course,  are 
due  to  the  institutions,  but  when  a  score  of 
graduates  of  one  institution  who  have  passed 
tlM  couise  in  piano-tuning  are  found  unable 
to  tune  pianos,  and  when  intelligent  gradu- 
ates of  another  in<;titution,  on  whom  the  state 
of  Massjichu setts  has  spent  $300  a  year, 
not  to  speak  of  the  per  capita  expenditure 
which  the  endowed  advantngr?  reprrsenf, 
are  found  in  almshouses,  still  a  burden  to  the 
state,  something  is  wrong. 

The  discovery  of  that  wrong  was  one  cause 
for  the  creation  of  the  Mas.sachusetts  Com- 
mission and  the  New  York  Association.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  Institution  for  the  Blind 
went  aliead  itself,  joining  the  new  movement 
for  the  blind  at  the  start.  It  reports  that  of 
the  graduates  of  the  new  school  only  fourteen 
percent,  should  \h-  deemed  failures. 

No  one  knows  what  the  conditions  of  the 
schools  are  in  states  where  there  are  no  as-, 
.sociations,  no  commissions  to  get  at  the  facts. 
Several  of  the  state  si  hools  are  cnmKined  in- 
stitutions for  the  deal  and  the  blind,  i  here 
is  about  as  much  reason  in  combining  a 
school  for  the  blind  with  one  for  the  deaf  as 
there  would  be  in  combining  a  hos{)ital  for 
consumptives  with  an  old  soldiers'  home. 

Even  where  the  educational  methods  are 
good  in  kind,  the  schools  have,  with  some  re 
cent  exceptions,  failed  to  make  enough  effort 
to  place  their  competent  graduates  in  posi- 
tions they  could  fill.  The  graduation  ex- 


hibition before  an  admiring  public  has  been 
the  last  occa^on  on  which  the  .school  has 
slapped  the  graduate  on  the  back  and 
praised  him.  \iieT  that  the  school  has  shut 
its  doors  and  has  disregarded,  or,  as  a  dozen 
blind  men  have  told  me,  despised,  its  alumni. 
Several  finely  educated  musicians  from  Mas- 
sachusetts have  told  me  that  no  official  word 
was  ever  spoken  for  them  to  help  them  to 
opportunities  to  play  in  public.  And  those 
without  talent  for  music  have  left  school  able 
to  do  nothing  by  which  they  could  cam  a 
living  The  graduate  all  too  often  goes  forth 
to  join  that  great  tracaied-for  group  of  the 
blind,  those  who  have  lo.st  their  sight  in  the 
midst  of  careers  as  seeing  persons,  and  have 
not  had  even  the  training  of  a  school  for  the 
blind. 

Lose  your  sight  to-day,  what  becomes  of 
your  business  to-morxow?  The  nature  of 
the  pn>blem  and  its  darkest  difficultfes  any 
one  may  imagine.  The  extent  of  the  problem 
can  be  computed.  The  repster  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commisaon  shows  that  out  of  3,i>oo 
Mind  persons  in  the  state  there  are  1,400  of  a 
working  age  between  twenty  and  sixty.  Of 
these,  after  we  have  eliminated  the  success- 
ful, the  well-to-do,  the  invalid,  there  are  left 
Soo  s<-t  down  as  able-lxxiied,  dependent,  and 
helpable,  about  a  fifth  of  all  the  blind. 

From  the  ratio  of  the  Mas.sachusctts  regis- 
ter we  compute  that  there  are  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand  in  the  whole  countrv'  able- 
bodied,  dependent,  idle.  To  turn  to  profit 
and  happmess  all  tl^  human  waste  too  little 
has  VK-en  done,  and  in  thirty  of  our  states 
nothing  has  Ixjen  done. 

There  arc  in  this  country  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  industrial  worltshops  and  homes  that 
pretend  to  teach  occupations  to  the  adult 
blimi.  These  shops  employ  about  six  hun- 
dred. In  Great  Britain,  with  less  than  half 
as  many  blind  as  we  have  in  America,  are 
fifty  shops,  which  employ  thirteen  or  fourteen 
hundred.  The  immediate,  obvious  need  is 
for  workshops  and  industrial  schools  in 
every  large  center.  Enough  has  been  done  in 
the  shops  already  established  to  iumish  a 
model  fur  any  one  who  is  ready  to  take  the 
work  up  in  lii>  community. 

The  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  the 
Blind,  in  Philadelphia,  is  the  largest  in  the 
country.  It  was  founded  thirty  years  ago 
\t\  a  lilind  man.  It  cm]ilo\-s  a  hundred  and 
thirty  men  in  making  bnM>ms,  mattresses, 
rag  carpets,  and  in  chair  carung.  The  Con- 
necticut Institute  at  Hartford,  started  sixteen 
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years  ago,  is  successful  In  giving  a  few  blind 
men  and  women  occupation  which  they 
can  earn  a  living  at  home.  It  is  noteworthy 
also  for  its  |nintiiig  establishment,  where 
blind  persons  operate  presses,  and  stitching- 
and  folding-machines.  The  Wisconsin  Work- 
shop for  the  Blind  makes  a  speddty  of  wil- 
low work.  Everything  from  a  toy  basket  to 
a  willow  cradle  is  beautifully  made,  and  can 
be  bought  by  wboevermll  send  to  1323  VUet 
Street,  Milwaukee.  Six  years  ago  Michigan 
established,  with  an  appropriation  of  over  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  factory,  an  in- 
dustrial home,  an  employment  and  informa- 
tion bureau  for  the  blind.  Two  of  the  old- 
est shops  are  those  connected  with  the  state 
schools  for  blind  children  in  Massachusetts 
and  Maryland.  Good  work  is  being  done 
in  industrial  homes  for  the  Mfn<i  in  Oak- 
land, California;  in  Brooklyn,  Indianapolis, 
Chicago,  and  Cincinnati.  A  workshop  has 
been  opened  recently  in  Colorado^  and  one 
will  be  opened  soon  in  Maine. 

The  Massachusetts  Comnussioii  is  experi- 
menting with  new  industries  for  the  blind, 
extending  established  shop  and  home  indus- 
tries, such  as  the  manufacture  of  mops, 
brooms,  rugs,  and  curtains,  and  is  canvaaong 
factories  for  the  seeing  to  find  new  processes 
where  the  blind  can  work  side  by  side  with 
the  sighted. 

In  New  York  the  new  work  is  more  re- 
markable because  it  has  been  carried  for- 
ward without  adequate  aid  from  the  state  or 
from  private  charity.  It  shows  what  may  be 
done  by  energetic  and  intelligent  women  in 
any  city,  though  it  may  be  fairly  doubted  if 
two  such  women  as  the  secretaries  and 
founders  of  the  Xew  York  Ass<Kialion  live 
in  every  great  city.  They  turned  their  home 
into  a  school  and  information  bureau  pend- 
ing the  time  when  money-drenched  New 
York  should  give  them  the  salesrooms  and 
shops  which  they  needed.  They  have  since 
moved  into  new  quarters,  but  the  income  and 
the  equipment  of  the  Association  are  still 
insufficient  for  the  work  it  has  to  do  in  a  city 
where  there  are  3,300  blind. 

New  York  is  always  violent  in  its  ex- 
tremes of  goodness  and  badness,  but  it  is 
representative  of  America  in  its  contrasts  of 
progress  and  stupidity  in  retetion  to  the 
blind.  The  state  appropriates  money  to 
help  blind  students  in  college,  which  is  ad- 
nttrable  and  idealistic.  The  same  state  does 
not  give  its  commission  money  enough  to 
complete  the  investigation  which  it  was  ap* 


pointed  to  make.  The  state  school  at  Ba- 
tavia  finds  that  one  quarter  of  its  graduates 
are  self-supporting.  The  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  New  York  City,  supported  by  pri* 
vate  endowment,  and  city  and  state  aid, 
shows  less  than  ten  per  cent,  oi  its  graduates 
in  gainful  occupation.  A  New  Yofk  lady, 
Mrs.  Zieglcr,  endowed  the  free  magazine  for 
the  blind,  one  of  the  most  generous  thin|s 
ever  done  for  the  sightless.  A  New  Yon 
audience  representing  several  hundred  miU 
lion  dollars  and  some  cents  gathers  in  the 
Waldorf  to  hear  a  choice  company  of  big- 
wigs talk  about  the  blind,  and  then  shells 
out  fewer  thousands  of  dollars  than  the 
clothes  and  carriages  for  the  evening  coeL 
Not  daunted,  the  brilliant  association  oofH 
tinues  to  attaiii^  a  hoary  proUem  with  youth 
and  enthusiasm,  and  proposes  to  do  more 
good  things  than  can  be  done  iu  a  lifetime. 
And  ade  by  side  with  all  this  is  the  Tam> 
many  of  blmddom,  long  presided  over  by  a 
polUician  who  for  revenue  only  bullies  half 
of  the  institutions  in  the  country  Into  using 
New  York  Point,  an  illiterate  vehicle  which 
retards  the  education  of  the  bhnd  children  on 
whom  it  b  indicted.  New  York  is  a  won- 
derful place,  even  when  viewed  throu^  such 
a  dark  glass  as  blindness. 

Whether  tiie  new  work  for  the  blind  be 
undertaken  by  state  comnussions,  city  boards 
of  education,  or  private  aasociatioiis,  the  pro- 
gram is  the  same: 

I.  — To  re^Liler  every  blind  person  and  keep 
the  record  continuaily  revised. 

II.  — To  establish  a  central  employment 
agency  and  bureau  of  injormation,  where 
bfind  fmens  may  meet  employers  and  the 
work  of  the  blbid  may  he  kept  on  sale. 

III.  — To  find  out  by  experiment,  and  by 
comparing  the  work  done  in  other  countries^ 
what  occupations  in  each  commumty  wiU 
proi'e  profitable  for  the  Mind.  This  cannot  be 
determined  for  aU  places  by  the  experience 
of  one  place.  In  the  old  countries  the  Uind 
make  shoos.  In  thi  countn,',  as  early  as 
sixty  years  ago  Dr.  Howe  pointed  out  that 
** wherever  the  name  of  Lynn  is  known,  the 
blind  shoemaker  must  vacate  his  bench." 
But  recently  two  blind  col)blers  have  been 
established  in  bu»ness  within  a  dozen  miles 
of  Lynn.  The  employment  of  the  blind 
must  l>e  guided  by  the  prir.i  i;  Ic^  of  business, 
by  the  conditions  of  the  local  markets,  by  all 
the  factors  which  determine  the  profiti^knesa 

any  occupation. 

IS.— To  piwide  traimi  teadurs  of  ttUd- 
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ledual  and  mechanical  pursuits  to  viiii  the 
blind  and  teach  them  at  home.  It  is  better  not 
to  bring  too  many  of  the  blind  together  into 
workshops  and  homes,  but  to  keep  them  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  community  in  which 
they  must  live.  Besides,  many  of  the  adult 
bHnd,  men  and  women,  have  domestic  duties 
which  make  their  absence  from  home  for  the 
whole  of  the  day  impossible  or  undearable. 

V.  — To  et^aMtsh  trust  funds  or  to  socure 
regidar  state  or  municipal  appropriations  to 
provide  hfbul  'vorknteti  n'itJi  male  rials  jor  han- 
diwork, or  with  capital  lo  start  a  small  retail 
business. 

VI.  — To  enlist  (he  interest  of  trades- 
unions  and  manujadurers  in  finding  in  lac- 
tones processes  at  whiek  the  Hind  can  work 
side  by  side  with  the  seeinf^  One  great  value 
of  this  is  lo  make  the  workmanship  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  blind  familiar  to  all  so- 
ciety. At  piesent,  for  a  blind  man  to  go 
about  the  street<^  nlone  is  so  unusual  as  to 
warrant  a  newspaper  paragraph.  For  a 
bHnd  man  to  go  to  college  furnishes  a  Sun- 
day supplement  with  a  ])age  of  misinforma- 
tion and  gasps  of  wonder.  Oj  course,  a 
blind  man  proix^rly  trained  can  wallc  down 
Broadway  to  his  work.  0/  course,  a  blind 
man  can  go  to  college.  And  wlien  we  have 
secured  for  the  majority  of  our  blind  honest 
labor  at  a  living  wage,  then  we  shall  be  ready : 

VII.  — 7*0  estahtish  seMarships  for  blind 
students. 

VIII. — r<0  provide  more  bo&ks  for  the  blind 
at  lower  eostt  mduding  many  books  used  in 

college  courses. 

AU  kinds  of  efforts  to  give  the  adult  blind 
a  fair  chance  have  been  carried  further 
in  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany  than 
in  this  country.  In  Great  Britain  the  intel- 
lectual and  talented  blind  are  selected  for 
higher  education,  and  when  they  have  be 
come  competent  as  musicians  or  teachers, 
the  schools  and  the  associations  stand  behind 
them  and  persuade  vestrymen  and  com- 
mittees to  give  them  a  hearing.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, of  the  Royal  Normal  College  in  London, 
tells  a  good  story  of  going  to  a  church  com- 
mittee to  rccommeiKl  a  Mind  organist.  The 
conversation  ran  something  like  this: 

"But  he  cannot  read  music.** 

"Of  course  he  can.  Some  of  the  music  is 
printed  in  Brnillc  The  rest  can  be  read  to 
him  as  you  would  read  a  book  aloud." 

"But  that  is  diflkuJt." 

"The  rlifficulties  arc  his  affair,  not  yours." 

"  But  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  take  chacge 


of  the  choir  and  teach  the  boys.   A  bUnd 
man  cannot  teach  music." 
" Cant  he ?  Do  you  know  anything  about 

music?" 
"Not  a  note." 

"Well,  my  five  fingers  are  the  slafif  and 
my  walking-stick  is  the  first  line  below.  See  ? 

And  this  watch  is  a  note.  If  I  put  it  down 
there  on  the  cane,  that  is  'C  If  I  move  it 
up  just  betew  the  little  finger,  that  is  'D.'" 

And  so  the  lesson  continued  rapidly  for  a 
few  minutes.  Finally  Dr.  Camplx'll  said: 
"Now  you  have  lca.rned  the  elements  of  mu- 
flkal  notation." 

"Yes,  I  understand  better  than  I  ever  did 
before." 

"Well,  then,  I  taught  you,  and  I  am  a 
blind  man." 

Dr.  Campbell's  candidate  got  a  hearing, 
and  the  hearing  secured  the  position. 

We  need  such  agents  to  advance  the  com- 
petent blind,  to  compel  simply  a  fair  trial  for 
blind  candidates.  It  would  seem  that  when 
good  organists  are  found  in  so  few  churches 
and  church  choirs  are  so  notoriously  bad,  the 
blind  ought  to  be  encouraged  rather  than  for- 
bidden to  rabe  the  general  average  of  cbutch 
music. 

We  also  need  organizations  like  the  British 
and  Foreign  Blind  Association  to  unite  all 
the  bUnd  and  find  opportunity  for  them,  day 
laljorers  as  well  as  musicians.  One  of  the 
agents  of  the  new  movement  talked  to  the 
bead  of  a  large  printing  estabUshment  about 
trying  a  blind  man  at  one  of  the  folding- 
machines.  It  turned  out  that  the  operator 
had  to  inspect  the  copies  and  throw  out 
soiled  ones,  so  that  this  process  proved  un- 
available for  a  blind  person,  but  neither  the 
manager  nor  the  agent  knew  that  when  they 
first  talked  together.  The  reply  of  the  man- 
ager was  that  he  would  gladly  lielp  the  lilind 
with  money,  but  that  he  didn't  believe  in 
mixing  charity  with  business,  and  that  in  an- 
other department  he  had  tried  a  deaf  girl 
and  she  had  proved  slow  and  stupid.  I  sup- 
pose that  if  he  had  employed  a  one-legged 
messenger  boy,  he  would  have  found  in  that 
another  argument  against  the  blind  man. 

Employers  are  not  to  blame  for  assuming 
that  "defective"  workmen  will  do  defective 
woik.  But  the  American  business  man  is 
penerous,  and  if  he  is  approached  by  an  in- 
teresting and  cnlliusiaslic  agent,  he  is  Yankee 
enough  to ' '  want  to  know."  all  about  the  blind 
man.  All  that  is  necessar}-  to  secure  a  place 
for  a  competent  blind  person  is  to  present  his 
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ca?5e  to  employers  with  tactful  persistence. 
Miss  Holt,  of  the  New  York  Association,  said 
lecentljr: 

"When  I  a^ked  the  head  of  our  telephone 
company  to  ^vc  a  switchboard  for  blind  peo- 
ple to  practise  on,  lie  thou^t  I  wu  cnzy. 
That  was  a  year  ago.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
writinf  liim  the  other  day  asking  for  the  in- 
stallation of  a  switchboaiti  at  our  new  office, 
and  tokl  Inm  that  there  are  now  in  the  city 
of  New  York  five  blind  switchboard  opera- 
tors: two  in  hospitals  in  positions  of  great  re- 
sponsibility, wHbre  they  hsve  the  ambuhnce 
calls  and  other  emergency  work;  two  in  busi- 
ness houses,  and  one  in  the  editorial  rooms 
of  a  great  New  York  daily  paper.  Three  of 
these  switchboard  operators  are  women." 

As  has  been  indicated,  England  leads  us 
not  only  in  organized,  aggressive  work  for 
the  blind,  bat  in  the  namber  and  the  scope  of 
workshops.  This  is,  in  part,  due  to  the  fact 
that  industrial  education  for  the  seeing  re- 
ceives more  attention  in  England  than  here. 
The  ^stem  in  tlie  old  countries  of  fitting 
children  for  trade  operates  henefirinlly  for 
the  blind^  because  ii  equips  the  human  being 
for  his  life  woric;  whereas  in  America  we 
throw  one  vast  door  of  common-school  edu- 
catitm  c^n  to  everybody.  After  school  days 
we  who  see  find  our  places,  but  much  energy 
is  wasted,  and  the  handicapped  are  left  be- 
hind in  the  hot  rare,  instead  of  being  care- 
fully fitted  to  go  as  far  as  possible  at  tiicir 
slower  rate.  Equality  of  opportunity  is  a 
fine  motto  to  carve  above  the  door  of  a  pub- 
lic school,  but  it  does  not  help  to  arran^ 
the  curricuhim  of  any  school  of  fife.  For 
the  blind,  classification  according  to  ability, 
and  economicai  nurture  of  whatever  capaci- 
ties they  have,  are  absolutely  necessary. 

In  France  the  Association  \'alentin  Haiiy 
has  had  its  emplojtncnt  bureau,  the  Sociiit^  de 
Fiacemeni,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  has 
placed  more  than  mcty  ofguuate  in  French 
churches  and  cathedrals.  It  maintains  work- 
shops, libnuies,  saksxooms.  I  have  seen  scis- 
8oi8»  knives^  and  beautilul  lace  made  by  its 
members. 

In  Germany  the  Saxon  system  of  "After- 
Caxe  "  illustrates  the  marvelous  unity  and  co- 
oidinatioa  of  German  life,  and  also  its  par 
temalism.  T!ie  Wind  live  at  their  homes. 
Even  the  small  towns  have  workshops.  And 
over  them  all  is  the  directing  geoSm  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  institutions  for  the 
blind,  who  \isit  the  individual  workers,  re- 
quire constant  reports  from  them,  lumish 


materials  nt  cost,  and  help  the  woricecs  to 
sell  their  goods. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  the 
blind  in  Europe  live  in  an  economic  para- 
dise. The  condition  of  the  blind  will  always 
be  hard  enough  everywhere,  and  in  some 
European  countries,  in  Italy,  for  instance, 
they  are  shamefully  neglected.  But  the  l>cst 
work  in  Europe  is  in  advance  of  the  work 
in  three  quarters  of  our  American  states. 
And  the  best  of  our  work  has  on! v  rrrpntly 
become  iirmly  established,  though  sporadic 
efforts  of  aU  kinds  have  been  made  for 
two  generations.  The  American  people,  with 
their  abundant  means,  their  generosity,  their 
love  of  fair  play,  and  their  peculiar  Yan- 
kee delight  in  human  ingenuityi  are  sure  to 
encourage  the  blind  workman  once  they  un- 
derstand his  needs  and  capabilities.  What- 
ever is  done  for  him  by  tiw  schools,  by  the 
legislatures,  and  others  technically  in  au- 
thority, the  bhnd  man  will  be  our  neighbor, 
and  we  must  see  that  he  is  helped  to  produce 
what  he  can,  and  that  he  sells  the  product. 
It  is  cheaper  to  teach  him  to  earn  his  bread 
than  it  is  to  give  it  to  him. 

But  the  economic  aigument  is  «  hloodlesa 
thing.  This  is  a  human  problem.  The  his- 
tory the  dependent  blind  is  fuU  of  eJoquent 
and  lieait4>reiJung  argument  Hue  are 
aooie  iiviog  stocies  cl  what  the  nevr  mcyveuent 
has  done: 

Several  years  ago  a  sensitive  girl  with  the 
ink  f  lesh  on  hat  diploma  from  the  Perkins 
Institution  in  Boston  was  going  to  begin  life 
in  the  almshouse.  The  director  was  warned 
that  Massachusetts  was  looking  with  new  in- 
terest into  the  careers  of  its  blind.  He  found 
a  place  for  this  graduate  in  the  shop  cw- 
nectcd  with  the  institution.* 

A  blind  man,  seventy-seven  yean  old, 
with  a  degree  from  Heidelberg,  was  sent  to 
the  New  York  Association.  Ue  axmounced 
his  intention  to  kill  himself,  bat  was  per- 
suaded to  defer  suicide  for  a  fortnight.  He 
was  set  to  work  teaching  English  to  three 
blind  Germans  who  could  not  earn  a  firing 
in  this  country  until  they  knew  the  language. 
At  the  end  of  the  fortnight  he  was  telling  the 
Blind  Men's  Club  how  useful  a  blind  man 
can  be  to  the  community. 

An  educated  Mind  man  out  of  work  for  a 
year,  dependent  on  a  wife  who  earned  seven 
dollars  a  wedt  had  an  asnd  imrfhfr  to 
siqi^fC,  «aw  one  of  two  courses  open  to  him: 

•  The  PeAi»Imtftation  bna  Mw4if«citor  aadasMr 
•pink. 
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to  kill  his  wife  by  going  to  the  poorhouse  or 
to  kill  himself.  He  went  to  the  New  York 
Association.  Work  was  found  for  him,  fold- 
ing circulars  and  sealing  and  stamping  en- 
velopes. He  was  taught  to  use  the  type- 
writer, and  he  has  not  committed  suicide 
yet. 

Sometimes  the  association  is  too  late.  One 
of  its  agents  went  to  visit  a  blind  woman  and 
found  that  she  had  killed  herself.  She  had 
been  alone  in  the  world  when  she  was  sud- 
denly stricken  blind.  A  neighbor  said  to 
the  agent:  "Oh,  if  you  had  only  come  sooner 
and  told  her  that  she  could  leam  to  work 
and  do  something  again,  she  would  be  alive 
now." 

A  woman  who  had  been  for  years  at  a 
school  for  the  blind  but  had  learned  to  do 
nothing  by  which  she  could  earn  wages 
was  one  of  those  taught  by  the  New  York 
A.ssociation  to  operate  a  private  telephone 
switchboard.  She  is  now  employed  by  a 
New  York  house,  and  receives  the  same 
wages  as  the  sighted  operators. 

The  story  of  an  old  soldier  who  is  making 
brooms  in  the  shop  of  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion is  worth  telling.  The  son  of  a  German 
ship-builder,  he  received  a  mechanical  train- 
ing, left  school  early,  and  traveled  in  the 
Ea.st,  He  was  shipwrecked  in  the  Yellow  Sea, 
and  arrived  penniless  at  San  Francisco.  He 
started  to  walk  to  New  York,  arrived  there 
in  seven  months,  and  sailed  for  Germany. 
There  he  volunteered  in  the  Austro-Prussian 
War  of  1866.  He  joined  the  engineer  corps, 
and  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  saw  three 
hundred  days  of  continuous  service,  includ- 
ing the  battle  of  Sedan.  The  din  of  war 
made  him  deaf,  and  he  retired  from  scrxnce 
to  become  a  lock  maker.    In  1884  he  lost  one 


eye  from  accident,  and  later  came  to  America, 
leaving  his  wife  in  Germany.  In  New  York 
he  worked  as  a  machinist.  Soon  the  sight 
of  his  other  eye  was  threatened,  and  he  went 
to  a  hospital.  All  his  savings  were  spent  in 
the  vain  effort  to  save  his  sight.  Unable  to 
speak  English,  without  friends,  he  drifted  to 
an  almshouse,  and  there  he  learned  of  his 
wife's  death  in  Germany.  He  went  to  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind.  The 
next  day  he  entered  the  shop,  learned  broom- 
making,  and  is  no  longer  wholly  dependent 
on  charity. 

What  of  the  thousands  whose  stories  have 
not  been  told,  in  states  where  there  are  no  as- 
sociations to  hear  them  ?  A  woman  in  Iowa 
writes  that  she  is  forty-five  years  old,  a  gradu- 
ate of  a  school  for  the  blind.  She  is  com- 
petent in  housework,  sewing,  and  em- 
broidery. All  her  life  she  has  been  in  a 
happy  home.  Now  her  kinsfolk  are  gone. 
She  asks  how  she  can  find  a  place  to  work, 
to  sell  the  product  of  her  skill.  From  North 
Carolina  comes  the  story  of  a  woman  edu- 
cated in  music  and  competent  to  teach. 
Livelihood  and  pleasure  are  denied  her  be- 
cause she  has  no  piano.  Who  will  answer  in 
Iowa  and  North  Carolina? 

Talk  to  the  first  blind  man  on  the  street 
comer  degraded  to  beggary.  If  he  is  suspi- 
cious, whining,  confirmed  by  habit  in  his  life 
as  a  social  parasite,  remember  that  it  is  not 
his  fault  that  his  manhood  has  been  debased. 
If  he  is  ashamed  of  the  label, "  Pity  the  Blind," 
eager  to  tear  it  off  his  breast,  he  can  be 
brought  Ijefore  the  boards  of  trade,  the  wom- 
en's clubs,  any  competent  and  powerful  so- 
ciety, and  his  story  can  be  laid  at  the  foumla- 
tion  in  your  community  of  a  "Society  to 
Promote  the  Intearsts  of  the  Blind." 


^  ^  ^ 

^  ^  ^ 
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By  ZONA  GALE 

el  *ThB  Lovca  of  PdlcM  mod  Eum."  i 
lUiMtralioai  by  Reginald  Birch 


ON  a  day  when  the  spring,  hardly 
awake,  had  yet  a  manner  of  smiling 
in  her  sleep,  Calliope  Marsh  tuld  me 
the  story.  We  sat  for  a  little,  resting  from  a 
racing  walk  up  the  hillside  where  the  squat 
brick  Leading  Church  of  Friendship  Village 
overlooks  the  valley  pastures  and  the  town. 
Calliope,  who  is  sixty  and  more,  walks  like 
a  girl.  nv.f\  with  our  iia^tf  and  the  kern  -vir 
her  wrinkled  cheeks  were  as  rosy  as  youth. 

"Dent  seem  liice  Mudi  was  a  real  spring 
month  up  north  here,"  she  had  said.  *"  Seems 
like  a  eztiy  month  that  sort  o'  whims  along 
doin'  as  it  pteaaes^— sometimes  buds  an'  some- 
time snow.  But  when  it's  snowin'  an' 
a-blowin*  the  expression  off  our  face  it's  still 
spring  inside,  kind  o'  hid,  secret  an'  holy. 
That's  the  way  with  lots  o*  things,  alnt  it? 
That's  the  way,"  she  added  thoughtfully, 
"Abel  feels  about  the  Lord,  I  guess.  Al^ 
Halsey— you  know  Um?" 

I  knew  him  well — Abel  Halsey,  that  young 
itinerant  preacher  who  had  bc'^n  fird;u'n«yl  a 
minister  of  (lod  but  never  installed  j)astor  (if 
any  i  hurrli.  He  was  a  devout  man,  but  the 
love  of  far  places  was  upon  him,  and  he  lived 
what  Friendship  called  "a-gypsyin"'  off  in 
the  hiUs,  now  to  visit  a  side  man,  now  to 
preach  in  a  country  school-house,  now  to 
marr)'  or  to  bury,  or  to  help  with  the  thresh- 
ing. These  lonely  rides  among  the  hills 
were  the  sole  gratification  of  his  Wanderlust 
-—save,  indeed,  that  when  he  could  he  would 
always  watch  a  train  come  in  or  rush  by, 
savoring  the  moment  of  some  nient  fandl- 
iarity  with  distance.  Perhaps,  too,  hi.-  little 
skill  at  the  organ  gave  him,  now  and  then, 
an  hour  resembling  a  journey. 

"You  wasn't  here  when  the  new  church 
was  built,"  said  Calliope,  looking  up  at  the 
building  lovingly.  "That  was  the  time  i 
mean  about  Abd.  You  know  before  it  was 
built  we'd  lied  church  in  the  hall  over  the 
Gekerjecks"  drug-store;  an'  because  it  was 
his  hall,  Hiram  Gckerjeck,  he  just  about  run 


the  church — fncked  out  the  waU-fNiper,  ior- 

bid  'em  t'^  set  the  heft  of  an  organ  on  the 
door,  an'  wouldn't  leave  his  wife  give  the 
new  hymnals  without  we'd  hev  a  mortar  an' 

pestle  stamjxxl  on  the  covers.  It  was  this 
last  made  Abel  Halsey — him  an'  Timothy 
Toplady  an'  Eppleby  Holcomb  an'  Post- 
master Sykes,  the  tbne  ciders — set  to  to  build 
a  church.  An'  they  done  it,  too.  An'  to 
them  four  I  declare  it  seemed  like  the  build- 
in'  was  a  body  waitin'  for  its  soul  to  be  bom. 
From  the  minute  the  sod  was  scraped  off 
they  watched  every  stick  that  went  into  it. 
An'  by  November  it  was  all  done  an'  plas- 
tered an'  waitin'  its  pews.  It  was  a-'goin' 
to  be  dedicated  with  special  doin's — mu^c 
from  the  city  an'  strange  ministers.  An'  I 
guess  Abel  an'  the  elders  had  tacked  printed 
inviir  -  f  1  half  the  bams  in  the  county. 

"  I  rcc'lect  it  was  o'  Wednesday,  the  one 
next  before  the  dedication,  an*  windy-eold 
an'  wintry.  I'd  bc'n  havin*  a  walk  that  day, 
an'  'long  about  five  o'clock,  right  about  here 
where  we  are,  I'd  stood  watchin'  the  sunset 
over  the  Tum])  pasture  there  till  I  was 
chilled  through.  The  smoke  was  rollin'  out 
the  church  chimney  because  they  was  dryin' 
the  plaster,  an'  I  run  in  there  to  get  my 
hands  warm  an'  see  how  the  plaster  was  do- 
In'.  .\n*  in.-ide  was  the  three  ciders,  walkin' 
round,  layin'  a  linger  on  a  sash  an'  a  post — 
the  kind  o'  odd,  knowkdgealile  way  men  has 
with  new  buildin's.  The  Ladies'  Aid  had 
got  the  floor  broom-clean  an'  the  lamp- 
cfaanddier  filled  an'  ready;  an'  the  foreign 
pipe-organ  that  the  Proudfits'd  sent  from 
Europe  was  in  an'  in  workin'  order,  little 
lookin '-glass  over  the  keyboard  an'  all.  It 
seemed  real  homelike,  with  the  two  big 
stoves  a-goin',  an'  the  door  back  of  'em 
piled  up  with  chunks.  Everything  was  all 
redded  up,  waitin'  for  the  pews. 

"Timothy  Toplady  was  jiuttln'  out  his 
middle  linger  stiff  here  an'  there  on  the 
plaster. 
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"'It's  dry  as  a  bone,'  he  says,  'but  what  I 
say  is  this:  Le's  leave  a  fire  bum  here  all 
night  to-night,  so's  to  be  sure.' 

"I  rec'lect  Eppleby  Holcomb  looked  up 
sort  o'  dreamy — Eppleby  always  goes  round 
like  he'd  swallowed  his  last  night's  sleep. 

***The  house  o'  God,*  he  says  over. 
•Ain't  that  curious?  Nothin'  about  it  to 
indicate  it's  the  house  o'  God  but  the 
shape — no  morc'n  if  'twas  a  place  where 
the  Holy  Spirit  never  come  near.  An*  yet 
right  here  in  this  place  we'll  mcbbe  feel 
the  big  wind  an*  speak  with  Pentecostal 
tongues.' 

"'Seems  like,'  says  Postmaster  Sykes, 
thoughtful — don't  you  always  think  he  acts 
like  he  was  weighin'  his  remarks  fer  first- 
class  postage  ? — •  seems  like  we'd  ought  to  hev 
a  little  mectin'  o*  thanks  here  o'  Sat'day  night 
— little  informal  praise-meetin'  or  some- 
thin'.' 

"Timothy  shakes  his  head  decided. 

"'Silas  Sykes,  what  you  talkin'?'  he  says. 
'Why,  the  church  ain't  dedicated  yet.  A 
house  o'  God,'  s'e, 
'can't  be  used  for  no 
purpose  whatsoti-er 
without  it's  been  ded- 
icated.' 

" '  So  it  can't,  so  it 
can't,'  says  the  post- 
master, apologetic, 
knowin'  he  was  in 
politics  an'  that  the 
brethem  waswatchin' 
him,  cat  to  mouse,  fer 
slips. 

"'I  s'po.se  that's 
so,'  says  Eppleby, 
doubtful.  But  he  was 
one  o'  them  that  sort 
o'  ducks  under  situa- 
tions to  see  if  they're 
alike  on  both  sides, 
an'  if  they  ain't,  he 
up  an'  questions  'em. 
Timothy,  though,  he 
was  differ'nt.  Timo- 
thy was  always  goin' 
on  about  constituted 
authority,  an'  to  him 
the  thing  was  the 
thing,  even  if  it  was 
another  thing. 

"•That's  right,' he 
insists,  his  lips  disap- 
pearin'  with  certainty. 


'I  s'pose  we  hadn't  really  ought  even  to 
come  in  here  an'  st^n'  round,  like  we  are.' 

"He  looks  sidlin'  ovcc  toward  mc,  warm- 
in*  my  hands  real  secular  by  the  church 
stove.  An'  I  felt  like  I'd  be'n  spoke  up  for 
when  somebody  says  from  the  door: 

•"You  better  jus'  bar  out  the  carpenters  o' 
this  world,  brethem,  an'  done  with  it.' 

"  It  was  Abel  Halsey,  standin'  in  the  entry, 
lookin'  as  handsome  as  the  law  allows.  An' 
I  see  he  happened  to  be  there  because  the 
through  express  was  about  due,  an'  you 
can  always  get  a  good  view  of  it  from  this 
slope  here.  You  know  how  Abel  never 
misses  watchin'  a  fast  train  go  'long,  if  he 
can  help  himself. 

"'What's  the  i-dea?'  Abel  says.  'How 
can  you  pray  at  all  in  closets  an'  places 
that  ain't  been  dedicated?  I  shouldn't  think 
they'd  be  holy  enough,'  s'e 

"'That,'  says  the  postmaster,  sure  o'  sup- 
port, 'ain't  the  question.' 

"'I  thought  it  couldn't  be,'  says  Abel, 
amiable.    'Well,    what   is   the  question? 


an'  mStDE  WAS  THE  THSEE  ELDEKS.** 
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"IT  WAS  ABF.I.  HALSEY,  STANDIS'  IN  THE  EXTkY, 
LOOKLN*  AS  HANDSOME  AS  THE  LAW  ALLOWS." 

Whether  prayer  is  prayer,  no  matter  where 
you're  prayin*?' 

"'Oh,  no,'  says  Ei)L)lchy  Holcomb,  soolh- 
in'.    'It  ain't  that.' 

"'I  thought  it  couldn't  \x  that,'  says  AIk'1. 
'Is  it  whether  the  Lord  is  in  dedicated  s{>ots 
an'  nowheres  else  ?' 

'"Alx?l  Hal.sey,'  Timothy  tarts  up,  'you 
needn't  to  \x  sacrilegious.' 

"'But,'  says  Abel,  'the  question  is  whether 
you  're  sacrilegious  to  deny  a  praycr-meetin' 
or  any  other  gcnxl  use  to  the  church  or  to  any 
other  place,  dedicated  or  not.  Well,  Timo- 
thy, I  think  you  are.' 


"Timothy  clears  his  throat  an'  dabs  at  the 
palm  of  his  hand  with  his  other  front  finger. 
But  Ixjforc  he  could  lay  down  eternal  law, 
we  sort  o'  heard,  almost  before  we  knew  we 
heard,  folks  hurryin'  past  out  here  on  the 
frozen  ground.  An'  they  was  shoutin',  like 
questions,  an'  a-shoutin'  further  off.  We 
looked  out,  an'  I  can  remcmlx?r  how  the 
whole  slojje  up  from  the  village  there  was 
black  with  folks. 

"We  run  outside,  an*  I  know  I  kep'  close 
by  Abel  Halsey.  An'  I  got  hold  o'  what  had 
happened  when  somelxxly  yellctl  an  answer 
to  his  askin'.  You've  probably  heard  all 
alxjut  that  part.  It  was  the  day  the  through 
express  went  off  the  track  down  there  in  the 
cut  beyond  the  Pump  pasture. 

"We  run  with  the  rest  of  'em — me  keepin' 
close  to  A]ie\,  I  guess  l)ecausc  he's  got  a  way 
with  him  that  makes  you  think  he'd  know 
what  to  do,  no  matter  what.  But  when  he 
was  two-thirds  o'  the  way  acrost  the  pasture 
he  stops  short  an'  grabs  at  my  sleeve. 

"'Look  here,'  he  say.s,  'you  can't  go  down 
there.  You  mustn't  do  it.  We  donno 
what'll  l)e.  You  stay  here,*  he  says;  'you 
set  there  under  the  Cottonwood.' 

"You  kind  o'  haj  to  mind  Abel.  It's  sort 
o'  grained  in  that  man  to  hev  folks  disciple 
after  him.  I  made  him  promise  he'd  motion 
from  the  fence  if  he  see  I  could  help  any,  an' 
then  I  se'  down  under  that  big  tree'  down 
there.  I  was  trcmblin'  some,  I  know.  It 
always  seems  like  wrecks  arc  somcthin'  that 
hapjxin  in  other  states  an'  in  the  dark.  But 
when  one's  on  ground  you  know  like  a  l>ook 
an'  was  brought  up  on — when  it's  in  the  day- 
light, right  by  a  pasture  you've  l^en  acrost 
always  an*  where  you've  walked  the  tics — 
well,  I  s'pose  it's  the  same  feclin'  as  when  a 
man  you  know  cuts  up  a  state'.s-pr'Min  caper. 
Seem's  like  he  can't  of,  because  you  knew  him. 

"Half  the  men  o'  Friendship  run  by  me, 
seems  though.  The  whole  town'd  l)cen 
rousted  up  while  we  was  in  the  church  talk- 
in'  heresy,  .^n'  up  on  the  high  place  in  the 
road  there  I  see  Zittelhof's  undertakin'  wagon 
with  the  sunset  showin'  in  its  nickel  rails. 
But  not  a  woman  run  past  me.  .■\in't  it 
funny  how  it's  the  men  that  go  to  danger  of 
rail  an'  fire  an'  water — but  when  it's  nothin' 
but  birth  an'  dyin'  natural,  then  it's  for 
women  to  be  there? 

"When  I'd  got  al)out  ready  to  fly  away, 
waitin'  so,  I  .see  AIxjI  at  the  fence.  An'  he 
didn't  motion  to  mc,  but  he  swung  over  the 
top  an'  come  acrost  the  stubble,  an'  I  see  he 
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hcd  somethin'  in  his  arms.  I  run  to  meet 
him  an'  he  run  too,  crooked,  his  feet  turnin' 
over  with  him  some  in  the  hard  ground.  The 
sky  made  his  face  sort  o'  bright;  an'  I  see 
he'd  got  a  child  in  his  arms. 

"  He  didn't  give  her  to  me.  He  stood  her 
down  sitle  o'  me — a  little  thing  of  five  years 
old  or  six,  with  thick,  straight  hair  an'  big, 
scairt  eyes. 

*"Is  she  hurt,  Abel?'  I  says. 

"'No,  she  ain't  hurt  none,'  he  answers  me. 
'An'  they's  about  seventeen  more  of  'em  her 
age,  an'  they  ain't  hurt,  either.  Their  car 
was  standin'  up  on  its  legs  all  right.  But  the 
man  they  was  with — he's  stone  dead.  Hit 
on  the  head,  somehow.  An','  Abel  says, '  I'm 
goin'  to  throw  'em  all  over  the  fence  to  you.' 

"The  little  giri  jus'  kep'  still. 
An'  when  we  took  her  by  each 
hand  an'  run  toward  the  fence 
with  her,  her  feet  hardly  touchin' 
the  ground,  she  kep'  up  without 
a  word,  like  all  to  once  she'd 
found  out  this  was  a  world  where 
the  upside  down  is  consider'ble 
in  use.  An'  I  waited  with  her, 
over  there  this  side  the  cot,  hear- 
in'  'em  farther  down  rippin'  off 
fence  rails  so's  to  let  through 
what  they  hcd  to  carry. 

"Time  after  time  Abel  come 
scramblin'  up  the  sand-bank, 
bringin'  'cm  two  't  once — little 
^rls  they  was,  all  alx)ut  the  age  o'  the  first 
one,  none  of  'cm  with  hats  or  cloaks  on;  an' 
I  took  'em  in  my  arms  an'  set  'em  down, 
an'  took  'em  in  my  arms  an'  set  'cm  down, 
till  I  was  fair  mo\'in'  in  a  dream.  They  be- 
longed, I  see  by  their  dress,  to  some  kind  o' 
home  for  the  homeless,  an'  I  judged  the  man 
was  takin'  'em  somewheres,  him  that  Abel 
said'd  been  killed.  Some'd  reach  out  their 
arms  to  me  over  the  fence — an'  some  was 
afraid  an'  hung  back,  but  some'd  just  cUng 
to  me  an'  not  want  to  be  set  down.  I  can 
remember  them  the  best. 

"Abel,  when  he  come  with  the  last  ones, 
he  off  with  his  coat  an'  I  with  my  ulster,  an* 
as  well  as  we  could  we  wrapped  four  or  five 
of  'cm  up — one  that  was  sickly,  an'  one  little 
delicate  blonde,  an'  a  little  lame  girl,  an'  the 
one— ;the  others  called  her  Mitsy — that'd 
come  over  the  fence  first.  An'  by  then  half 
of  'em  was  beginnin'  to  cry  some.  An*  the 
wind  was  like  so  many  knives. 

"'Where  shall  we  take  'em  to,  \\x\r  I 
says,  l^eside  myself. 


'"Take  'em?'  he  says.  'Take  'em  into 
the  church  1  Quick  as  you  can.  This  wind 
is  like  death.    Stay  with  'em  till  I  come.* 

"Somehow  or  other  I  got  'em  acrost  that 
pasture.  When  I  look  at  the  Pump  pasture 
now,  in  spring  like  this,  or  later  with  vi'lets, 
or  when  a  circus  shows  there,  it  don't  seem 
to  me  it  could  'a'  Ijc'n  the  same  place.  I 
kep'- 'em  together  the  best  I  could— some  of 
'em  Ijeggin'  for  'Mr.  Middle — Mr.  Middle,' 
the  man,  I  judged,  that  was  dead.  An' 
finally  we  got  up  here  in  the  road,  an'  it  was 
like  the  end  o'  pain  to  lie  able  to  fling  open 
the  church  door  an'  marshal  'em  through 
the  entr)'  into  that  great,  big,  warm  room, 
with  the  two  fires  roarin'. 

"1  got  'em  round  the  nearest  stove  an' 


time  after  tiue  abel  coue 
scramblin'  up  the  sand-bank, 
bringin'  'em  two 't  once." 
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rubbed  their  little  hands  an'  tried  not  to 
scare  'em  to  death  with  wanUn'  to  love  'em 

— iin'  .ill  the  while,  bad  as  I  felt  for  'em,  I 
was  glad  an'  glad  that  it  was  me  that  could 
be  there  with  'em.  They  was  twenty — 
when  I  come  to  count  'cm  so's  to  keep  track 
— twenty  little  girl>  with  short,  thick  straight 
hair  or  soft  short  curls,  an'  every  one  with 
something  bftbylike  left  to  'em.  An'  wlien  we 
set  on  the  floor  round  the  stove,  the  coals 
shone  through  the  big  open  draft  into  their 
faces,  an'  they  looked  over  their  shoulders  to 
the  dark  creepin'  up  the  room,  an'  they 
come  closer  round  me — ^an'  the  closest-up 
ones  snuggled. 

o*  course  that  was  at  first  when 
they  was  some  dazed.  But  as  fast  as  their 
blue  little  hands  was  warm  an'  pink  again, 
one  or  two  of  'em  begun  to  whimper,  natural 
an'  human,  an'  up  with  their  arm  to  their 
face,  an'  then  l)e}»i!n  to  (ry  right  out,  an' 
some  more  joined  in.  an"  tlie  re-t  pijK's  up 
askin'  for  "  Mr.  Middle.'  .\n'  I  thought, 
s'posin'  they  all  cried,  an'  what  if  AIxl  Ilal- 
sey  stayed  away  hours!  I  donno.  1  done 
my  best,  too.  Mebbe  it's  because  I'm  just* 
use'  to  children  with  my  heart  an'  not  with 
my  ways.  Anyhow,  most  of  'em  was  cryin' 
prime  when  Abel  finally  got  there. 

"When  he  come  in  I  see  Abel's  face  was 
white  an'  dusty,  an'  he  had  his  other  c  oat  f)fT 
an'  gone,  too,  an'  his  shirt  sleeves  was  some 
tore.  But  he  comes  runnln'  up  to  them  cry* 
in'  children  an'  I  wish't  you  could  'a'  seen 
his  smile — .\bci's  smile  was  always  kind  o' 
like  his  soul  growin'  out  of  his  face,  real 
thrift  V. 

•"Why.  you  little  kiddie.:'  >'c.  *  Cryin' 
when  you're  all  nice  an'  warm!  he's  sec 
now,'  he  says,  grave.  '.Xnybody  here  know 
how  to  play  drop  the  liandkerchief?  If  you 
do,'  he  tells  'em,  'stand  up  qukkl* 

"They  scrambled  round  like  they  was 
beetles  an'  you'd  took  up  the  stone.  They 
was  all  up  in  a  minute  an'  stopped  cryin', 
loo.  With  that  he  catches  my  handkerchief 
out  of  my  hand  an'  flutters  it  over  his  head 
an*  runs  to  the  middle  o'  the  room. 

"'Come  on!'  he  says.  'Hold  o'  hands — 
every  one  o'  you  hold  o'  hands.  I'm  goin' 
)<•  drop  the  handkerchief  an'  you'd  Mtter 
hurry  up.' 

"That  was  talk  they  knew.  They  was 
after  him  in  a  secunt  an'  tears  forgot — them 
poor  little  things,  laughin'  an'  hold  o'  hand^- 
an'  dancin'  in  a  chain  an'  standin'  in  a  ring. 
An'  when  he  bed  'em  like  that,  an'  still. 


At)el  begun  runnin'  loimd  to  drop  the  hand> 
kerchief;  an'  then  he  turns  to  me. 

"'Only  two  killed,  thank  Cod,'  he  says  as 
he  run,  'the  conductor  an'  M-i-d-d-l-e-t-o-n' 
— he  spells  it,  an'  motions  to  the  children  with 
the  handkerchief  so's  I'd  know  who  Middle- 
ton  was.  'An'  not  a  scrap  o'  paper  on  him,' 
he  goes  on,  'to  tell  what  Home  he  brought 
the  children  from  or  where  he's  gfoin'  with 
'em.  Their  mileage  was  punched  to  the 
city — but  we  don't  know  where  they  belong 
thoe,  an'  the  conductor  bein'  gone,  too— 
The  poor  fellow  that  hed  'em  in  char^  never 
knew  what  hurt  him.  Hit  from  overhead, 
he  was,  an'  his  skull  crushed.' 

"  It  was  so  dark  in  the  church  by  then  we 
could  hardly  see,  but  the  children  could  keep 
track  o'  the  white  handkercliief.-  He  let  it 
fall  behind  the  little  ^rl  he'd  brought  me 
first — ^Mitsy — an'  she  catches  it  up  an'  sort 
o'  squeaks  with  the  fun,  an'  runs  after  him. 
An'  while  he  double.-,  an'  turns,  'They've 
telegraphed  ahead,'  he  says,  'to  two  or  three 
l»!aces  In  the  city.  But  even  if  we  liear  right 
olT  we  can't  get  'em  out  o'  I  riendship  to- 
night. They'U  hev  to  stay  here.  The  depot 

hotel's  got  all  they 'can  do  for — five  or  six 
men  an'  a  woman,  hurl  pretty  bad.  They 
couldn't  take  *em  in.    .    .    .  ' 

"Then  he  lets  -Miisy  catch  him  an'  he  ups 
with  her  on  his  shoulder  an'  runs  with  her 
on  his  back,  his  lace  lookin'  out  o'  her  blue- 
striped  skirts. 

'"We'll  hev  to  house  'em  right  here  in  the 
church,'  he  says. 

'"Here?'  says  I.   *  Here  in  the  church  ?' 

"*You  know  Friendship,'  he  says,  hoppin' 
along.  'Not  half  a  dozen  houses  could  take 
in  more'n  one  e.vtry,  even  if  we  hed  liie  Lime 
to  canvass.  An'  we  ain't  the  time.  They 
want  their  s-u-p-p-e-r  right  now,'  he  sju-lled  it 
out,  an'  lit  out  nimble  when  Mitsy  dropped 
the  handkerchief  back  o'  the  little  blonde  girl. 
Then  he  let  the  little  blonde  girl  catch  them, 
and  he  took  her  on  his  shonUler-^,  ton,  an' 
they  was  bolli  slioutin'  so  he  lied  to  make 
little  circles  out  to  get  where  I  could  hear 
him. 

"'I've  seen  Zittelhof,'  he  told  me.  'He 
was  down  there  with  his  wagon.  He'll  faring 

up  enough  little  canvas  cots  from  the  store. 
.\n'  I  thought  meblx:  you'd  go  down  to  the 
village  an'  pick  up  some  stuff  they'll  need 
— bedding  au'  things.   An'  get  the  women 

here  willi  ^^omc  .supper.  Come  on  now,'  lie 
calls  out  to  'era,  'everybody  in  a  procession 
an'  singi* 
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'an'  while  hb  doubles  an'  turns,  'they'll  hev  to  stay  here/  he  says." 


"He  led  'em  olT  with 
"  '  King  William  was  King  James's  son,' " 
an*  he  sings  back  to  me,  for  the  secunt  line: 
" '  Go  HOW,  go  quick,  I  bet  they're  starved  1  * 

"So  I  got  into  my  coat,  tryin'  to  think 
where  I  should  go  to  be  sure  o'  not  wastin' 
time  talkin'.  Lots  o'  folks  in  this  world  is 
willin',  but  mighty  few  can  be  quick. 

"I  knew  right  off,  though,  where  I'd  find 
somelK>dy  to  help.  The  Friendship  Married 
Ladies'  Cemeter)'  Improvement  Sodality  was 
mcetin'  that  afternoon  with  Mis'  Timothy 
Toplady,  an'  I  could  cut  acrost  their  pas- 
ture"— Calliope  motioned  where  the  little 
Toplady  house  and  the  big  Toplady  barn 
stood — "an'  that's  what  I  done.  An'  when 
I  got  near  enough  to  the  house  to  tell,  I  see 
by  the  light  in  the  parlor  that  they  was 
still  there.  An'  I  know  when  I  got  into  the 
room,  all  full  as  I  was  o'  news  o'  them  little 
children  an'  the  wreck  an'  the  two  killed  an' 
the  seven  hurt — there  was  the  sodality  sct- 
tlin'  whether  the  lamb's  wool  comforter  for 
their  bazaar  should  be  tied  with  pink  for 
daintiness  or  brown  for  durability. 

"'£)o/;;/y/'  says  I,  when  I  got  my  breath. 
'They's  sides  to  life  makes  me  want  to  pinch 
that  word  right  out  o'  the  dictionary  same 
as  I  would  a  bug,*  I  says. 

"That  was  funny,  too,"  Calliope  added 
thoughtfully,  "because  I  like  that  word. 


speakin'  o'  food  an'  ways  to  do  things.  But 
sonac  folks  get  to  livin'  the  word  same's  if  it 
was  the  law. 

"  I  guess  they  thought  I  was  crazy,"  she 
went  on,  "but  I  wasn't  long  makin'  'em 
understand.  An*  I  tell  you,  the  way  they 
took  it  made  me  love  'em  all.  If  you  want 
to  love  folks,  just  you  get  in  sonae  land  o'  re- 
spectable trouble  in  a  little  town  here  in  the 
West — an*  you'll  see  so  much  lovableness 
that  the  trouble  '11  kind  o'  spindle  out  an' 
leave  nothin'  but  the  love  doin'  business. 
My  land,  the  sodality  went  at  the  situation 
head  first,  like  it  was  somethin'  to  get  acrost 
before  dark.    An'  so  it  was. 

"I  rememljer  Mis'  Photographer  Sturgis, 
'There I'  she  says,  'most  cryin',  'if  ever  I 
take  only  a  pint  o'  milk  I'm  sure  as  sure  to 
want  more  before  the  day's  out.  Where  we 
goin'  to  get  the  milk,'  she  sa)*s,  'for  them 
jxjor  little  things?' 

" '  \Yhcre  ?'  says  Mis'  Timothy  Toplady— 
you  know  how  big  an'  comfortable  an'  settled 
she  is — '^W litre?  Well,  you  needn't  to  think 
o'  where.  I  e.xpcct  the  Jersey  won't  be 
milked  till  I  go  out  an'  milk  her,'  she  says, 
'but  she  gives  si.x  quarts,  nights,  right  along 
now,  an'  sometimes  seven.  Now  about  the 
bread.' 

"Mis'  Postmaster  Sykes  always  sets 
sponge  twice  a  week,  an'  she  otTered  five 
loaves  out  o'  her  si.x  baked  that  day.  Mis' 
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Holcomb  -that  -was- 
Mame  Bliss  hed  three 
loaves   o'  brown 
bread,  an'  the  other 
Mis'    Holcomb  — 
that's  Mis'  Eppleuy 
— she  hed  a  crock  o' 
sour  cream  cookies. 
An'  Libbie  Liberty 
bursts  out  that  they'd 
got  up  their  courage 
an'  killed  an'  boiled 
Iwo  o'  their  chickens 
the  day  before  an' 
none  o'  the  family 'd 
be'n  able  to  touch  a 
mouthful,  bein' 
they'd    raised  the 
hens  from  egg  to  axe. 
So  Libbie  said  she'd  bring 
the  whole  kettle  along  an'  it 
could  Ije  het  on  the  chunh 
stove  an'  made  soup  of.  So 
it  went  on,  an'  in  about  four 
minutes  everj-thing  was  pro- 
vided for,  bedding  an'  all. 

"Mis'  Toplady  had  flew 
up-stairs,  gettin'  out  bed- 
linen,  an'  she  was  comin' 
down  the  front  stairs  with 
her  arms  full  o'  sheets  an' 
pillow-slips  when  througfi 
the  frontdoor  walksTimotliy 
Toplady,  come  in  all  excited 
an'  lookin'  every  which  way. 
Seems  he'd  barked  hisellx)w 
in  the  rescue  work  an'  laid 
ofT  for  liniment. 

*"{)h,  Timothy,'  says  his 
wife,  'them  poor  little  chil- 
dren! We've  lx*'n  plannin' 
it  all  out.' 

"'Who's  goin'  to  take  'em  in?'  says  Timo- 
thy, tr}'in'  to  roll  up  his  coat  sleeve  for 
fear  the  Sodality'd  lx>  put  to  the  blush  if  he 
got  to  his  elbow  any  otiicr  way. 

"'They're  all  warm  in  the  church,'  Mis' 
Toplady  says.  'We're  goin'  to  leave  'cm 
there.  Zittelhof's  goin'  to  take  up  canvas 
cots.  We're  .gettin'  the  bedding  together,' 
she  told  him. 

"Timothy  looked  up,  sort  o'  wild  an' 
glazed. 

"'Canvas  cots,'  s'e,  'in  the  house  o'  the 
Lord  ?' 

'"Why,  Timothy,'  says  his  wife,  helpless, 
'it's  all  warm  there,  an'  they're  there  now. 


IlK  TOOK  HKK  ON 
lUS  SHOULDERS, 
TOO." 


an'  we  don't  know 
what  else.  We 
thought  we'd 
carry  up  their 

supper  to  'cm  ' 

"'Supper,'  says 
Timothy,  'in  the 
house  o'  the 
Lord?' 

"Then  Mis' 
Toplady  spunks 
up  some. 

'"Why,  yes,' 
she  says,  'I'm 
goin'  to  milk  the 
Jersey  an'  lake  up 
the  two  pails.' 

"Timothy  waves  his 
barked  arm  in  the  air. 

"'Never:'  s'e, 'never.  We 
elders'U  never  consent  to 
that,  not  in  this  world!' 

"Well,  at  that  we  all  stood 
around  sort  o'  pinned  to  the 
air.  This  hadn't  occurred 
to  nobody.  But  his  wife  was 
back  at  him,  real  crispy. 

•"Timothy  Toplady,' 
s'.shc,  'thev  use  churches  for 
horspiials  an'  refuges,'  she 
says. 

"  'They  do,'says  Timothy, 
solemn, '  they  do,  in  necessity. 
An'  war.  An'  .siege.  But 
here's  the  whole  o'  Friend- 
ship Village  to  take  these 
children  in,  an'  it's  sacrilege 
to  use  the  house  o'  God  for 
any  purpt)se  whatever  while 
waitin'  its  dedication. 
It's  stealin','  he  savs,  'from 
the  Lord  Most  High.' 
"  I  never  see  anybody  more  het  up.  We 
all  tried  to  tell  him.  Nobody  in  Kricndship 
has  a  warm  spare  room  in  winter,  without  it's 
the  Proudfits,  an'  they  was  in  Europe  an' 
their  house  locked.  Alebbe  ten  of  us,  we 
counted  up  afterwards,  could  'a'  took  in  one 
child  to  'a'  slep'  with  some  member  o'  the 
family.  But,  as  Alx'l  said,  where  was  the 
time  to  canvass  round  ?  An'  what  would  we 
do  with  the  other  ten?  But  Timothy 
wouldn't  listen  to  nothin'. 

"'.\manda,'  s'e  in  a  married  voice,  'I 
forbid  you  to  carry  a  drop  o'  Jersey  milk 
or  any  other  kind  o'  milk  up  to  that 
church.* 
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'With  that  he  was  out  the  front  door  an* 

linimeut  forgot. 

"Mis'  Sykes  spatted  her  hands. 

"'He'll  find  Silas  Sykes  an'  Eppleby,'  she 
says  to  Mis'  Eppleby  Ilokomh.  'Quick! 
Le's  get  our  hands  on  my  bread  an'  your 
cookies.  Them  poor  little  things — ^'way  past 
their  supper  hour.' 

'"An"  none  of  'em  got  mothers,'  says  Alis' 
Slurgis.  'Just  left  round  with  lockets  on,  I 
s'pose,  an*  wrecked  an'  huni^ry  ' 

"'An'  one  <  f  'vm  lame,"  Mis'  Epplebjr 
Uolcomb  says,  duwn  on  her  knees  tryin*  to 
sort  out  her  overshoes.  The  Sodalitjr  never 
could  tell  its  own  over>hoes. 

'*  Well,  they  scattered  so  quick  it  made  you 
think  o*  mulberry  leaves,  some  years,  in  the 
first  frost,  an'  I  was  left  alone  with  Mb'  Top- 
lady. 

"*Here,'  she  says  to  me  ihcn,  all  squintin' 
with  finnness,  'you  take  along  all  the  linen 
an*  comfo'tables  you  can  lug.  Timothy 
didn't  mention  them.   An'  leave  the  rest  to 

"I  turned  that  over  in  my  mind  while  I 
stumbled  along  hack  to  the  ehurch,  loaded 
down.  But  1  couldn't  make  much  out  of  it. 
I  knew  Timotliy  Toplady,  that  he  meant 
what  he  suid,  an'  I  knew  lie  could  run  Silas 
Sykes — the  postmaster's  political  strength,  as 
I  mentioned,  makin*  him  kind  o*  wabbled  in 
his  own  judgment  o'  other  things.  I  didn't 
know  how  Eppleby'd  be — it  might  turn  out 
to  be  one  o'  the  things  he'd  up  an'  question, 
civilized,  but  I  wa'n't  sure.  Anyhow,  the 
cream  cookies  wasn't  SO  vital  as  them  five 
loaves  o'  bread. 

"When  I  got  back  to  the  church,  here  it 
was  all  lit  up.  Alx;l  had  lit  the  lamp  c  han- 
delier  on  a  secular  scene.  Bless  'cm,  it 
surely  was  as  secular  as  it  was  sacred.  SL\ 
or  seven  of  the  little  things  was  buildin'  a 
palace  out  o'the  split  wood,  with  llie  little  lame 
girl  for  queen.  The  little  blonde  one  an'  the 
one  that  was  delicate  kwkin'  bed  gone  to 
sleep  by  the  .stove.  Milsy,  she  run  from 
-  somewheres  an'  grabbed  my  hand.  An' 
Abel  had  the  rest  over  by  the  other  stove 
tellin'  'cm  stories.  Fairy  stories.  I  heard 
him  say  'dragon'  an' '  blue  velvet'  an'  *  golden 
hair,' 

'*  I  hadn't  more'n  got  inade  the  door  be- 
fore Zittelhof's  wagon  come  with  the  cot  . 
An'  Mis'  Zittclhof  was  with  him,  her  arms 
full  o'  bedcbthes  she'd  gathered  up  around 
from  folks,  I  never  said  a  word  l(  .Ml 
about  the  trouble  with  Timothy.   I  Uonno  if 


•Mx-l  really  heard  us  come  in,  he  was  s«t  ex- 
cited about  his  dragon.  An'  Mis'  Zitteihof 
an'  I  begun  makin'  up  the  cots.  On  the 
first  one  I  laid  the  two  babies  that  was  asleep 
on  the  floor.  They  never  woke  up.  Their 
little  cheeks  was  warm  an'  pink,  an'  one  of 
'em  hed  some  tears  on  it.  When  I  see  that, 
I  clear  forgot  tlie  church  wasn't  dedicated, 
an'  I  thanked  tiod  they  was  there,  safe  an' 
by  a* good  fire,  with  somebody  tendin'  to  'cm. 

"The  bed-makin'  an'  the  palace-buildin' 
an'  the  story  tellin'  went  on,  an'  T  kep'  get- 
tin'  exciteder  every  minute.  When  the  door 
opened  I  couldn't  tell  which  was  in  my 
mouth,  my  heart  or  my  tongue.  Rut  it  was 
only  Libbie  Liberty  with  the  big  iron  kettle 
o'  chicken  broth  an'  a  basket  o'  cups  an' 
spoons.  She  lifted  the  kettle  up  to  the  stove 
an'  stirred  up  the  fire  under  it,  an'  it  wa?5  no 
lime  before  the  wiiole  church  begun  to  an^cU 
savory  as  a  kitchen.  An*  then  in  waUcs  Mis' 
Holcoml)  with  her  cream  cookies,  an'  Mis' 
Holcomb- that- was -Mame  Bliss  with  her 
brown  Inead  an'  more  dbhes.  An'  we  fair 
jumped  up  an'  down  when  Mis'  Sykes  come 
brcathin'  in  the  door  with  them  five  loaves  o' 
wheal  bread  safe,  an'  butter  to  match. 

"Still,  we  was  without  milk.  There 
wasn't  a  sign  o'  Mis'  Toplady.  An'  any 
minute  Timothy  might  get  there  with  Silas 
in  tow.  Mis'  Sykes  was  nervous  as  a  witch 
over  it,  an'  it  was  her  proposed  we  set  the 
children  up  on  the  cots  an'  begin  feedin'  'em 
right  away.  I  run  down  the  room  to  teU 
.\bel,  an'  then  I  hed  to  tell  him  why  we'd 
best  hurry. 

"Abel  laughs  a  Uttle  when  be  heard 
about  it. 

"'Dear  old  Timothy,'  he  says,  'servin'  his 
God  accordin'  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
notions.  Wait  a  minute  till  I  release  the 
princes.*;.' 

"When  he  said  that,  T  was  afraid  lie  must 
be  tellin'  a  worldly  story  with  royalty  in. 
An'  I  begun  to  get  troubled  myself.  But  I 
heard  him  end  it .  'So  the  princess  found  her 
kingdom  because  she'd  learnt  to  love  every 
living  thing.  She  saved  the  lives  of  the  hare, 
the  donnousc,  an'  the  goldfinch.  An'  don't 
you  ever  let  anytliing  living  sufTer  for  one 
minute  ua'  mebbe  you'll  lind  out  some  o'  the 
things  the  princess  knew.'  An',  royalty  or 
not,  I  felt  all  right  about  Abel's  story-teilin' 
after  that. 

"Then  we  aH  brisked  round  an'  begun  set- 
tin'  the  children  up  on  the  cots — two  or  three 
to  a  cot  with  one  of  us  to  wait  on  'em;  an' 
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both  the  little  sleepy  ones  woke  up,  too.  An'    doin'  right.    You  know  your  doubts  come 


when  we  sliced  an'  spread  the  bread  an' 
dished  the  hot  chicken  broth  an'  sec  how 
hungrj'  they  all  seemed,  1  declare  if  one  of 
us  could  feel  wicked.  The  little  things'd  Ix:- 
gun  to  talk  st)me  by  then, 
an'  they  chatted  soft  an' 
looked  uj)  at  us,  an'  that 
little  Milsy — she'd  got  so 
she'd  kiss  me  ever)'  time  I 
ask'  her.  An'  I  was  per- 
fectly shameless.  I  donno's 
the  fx)or  little  thing  got 
enough  to  eat.  But  some- 
times when  things  go  blue 
— I  like  to  think  about  that. 
I  guess  we  was  all  the  same 
— our  principal  feelin'  was 
how  dear  they  was,  an'  to 
hurry  up  l)cfore  Timothy 
Toplady  got  there,  an'  how 
we  wish 'I  we  hed  some 
milk. 

"Then  all  of  a  sudden, 
while  we  was  fl)-in'  round, 
I  happened  to  go  past  the 
front  door,  an'  I  heard  a 
noise  in  the  entry.  I 
thought  o'  Timothy  an' 
Silas,  comin'  with  sheriffs 
an'  firearms  an'  I  didn't 
know  what  ;  an'  I  rec'lect  I 
planned,  wild  an'  contra- 
dictory, first  alxjut  callin' 
an  instantaneous  congre- 
gational meetin'  to  decide 
what  was  right,  an'  then 
about  telegraphin'  to  the 
city  for  constituted  author- 
ity to  do  as  we  was  doin', 
an'  then  about  Abel  fightin'  Timothy  an' 
Silas  iKith.  if  it  Vomc  rcellv  necessary. 

"I  got  hold  o'  Mis'  Sy'kes  an'  Mis'  Ep- 
pleby  Holcomb,  an'  told  'em  quiet.  'Somc- 
thin's  the  matter  outside  there,'  I  says  to 
*em,  kind  o'  warnin',  *an'  I  thought  you 
two'd  ought  to  know  it.'  An'  we  all  three 
come  round  by  the  entry  door,  careless,  an' 
listened.  An'  the  noi.se  kcp'  up  out  there, 
kind  o'  soft  an'  obstinate,  an'  we  couldn't 
make  it  out. 

"'We'd  best  go  out  there  an'  see,'  says 
Mis'  Sykcs,  low;  'the  dear  land  knows  what 
men  uili  do.' 

".So  we  watched  our  chance  an'  slipjx;d 
out — an'  I  guess,  for  all  our  high  ways,  we 
was  all  three  wonderin'  inside  was  we  rcelly 


"  'AVl.VNDA,'  S'E  in  .\  MAKRIKD  VOICE. 
*I  FUKBII)  YOU  TO  CARRY  A  DROP  o' 
JERSEY  MILK  OR  ANY  OTIIKR  KIND  O' 
MILK  UP  TO  THAT  CUURCU.'  *' 


thick  when  there's  a  noise  in  the  entry.  But 
Mis'  Sykes  acted  as  brave  as  two,  an'  it  was 
her  shut  the  door  to  l)ehind  us. 

"-•Vn'  there,  right  by  the  stone  just  outside 
the  enlry  o'  the  church,  set 
Mis'  Timothy  Toplady, 
mil  kin'  her  Jersey  cow. 

"We  could  just  see  her, 
dim,  by  the  light  o'  the 
transom.  She  was  on  the 
sccunt  pail,  an'  that  was 
two-thirds  full.  She  hed 
her  back  toward  us  an'  she 
didn't  hear  us.  She  set  all 
wrapped  up  in  a  shawl,  a 
basket  o'  cups  'side  of  her, 
an'  the  Jersey  standin' 
there,  quiet  an'  demure. 
An'  beyond,  in  the  cut  an' 
movin'  acrost  the  Pump 
pasture,  it  was  thick  with 
lanterns. 

"But  Ijefore  we  three'd 
hed  time  to  burst  out  like 
we  wanted  to,  we  sort  o' 
scrooched  back  again.  Be- 
cause on  the  other  side  o' 
the  cow  we  heard  Timothy 
Tt)plady's  voice.  He'd  just 
got  there,  some  breathless, 
an'  with  him,  we  see,  was 
Kpplcby. 

"'.\manda,'  says  Timo- 
thy, 'what  in  the  Dominion 
o'  Canady  air  you  doin'  ? ' 

" '  I  shouldn't  think  you 
would   know,'  says  Mis' 
Toplady  short.  *  You  don't 
do  enough  of  it.' 
"She  hed  him  there.    Timothy  always 
will  go  down  to  the  six-ten  accommodation 
an'  shirk  the  chores. 

"'.\manda,'  says  Timothy,  'you've  dis- 
olxjyed  me  flat-ftwited.' 

"'No  such  thing,'  s'shc,  milkin*  away  like 
mad  for  fear  he'd  use  force.    '  I  ain't  carried 
a  drop  o'  milk  here.    I've  drove  it,*  she  says. 
"Timothy  groaned. 
"'Milkin'  in  the  church,'  he  says. 
"'No,  sir,'  says  Amanda,  'I'm  outside  on 
the  sod  an'  you  know  it.' 

".'\n'  then  my  hojics  sort  o'  riz,  because  I 
thought  I  heard  Eppleby  Holcomb  laugh  soft 
— like  he'd  looked  under  the  situation  an' 
see  it  wasn't  alike  on  lx)th  sides.  An'  't 
the  same  time  Mis'  Toplady  she  changed 
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her  way,  an',  'Timothy,'  s'she,  *you  hungry  ?' 

'"T'm  nlf^h  stan'ed/  says  Timothy.  'It 
must  be  ei^ht  o'clock,'  s'e.  'But  I  ain't  no 
heart  to  think  o*  that.' 

"'No,*  sVhc,  'so  you  ain't.  Not  with 
them  poor  Inihies  in  there  hungrier'n  you  be 
an'  nowhcres  to  go.* 

"'With  that  she  got  done  milkin'  an'  stood 
up  an'  picked  up  her  two  pail.s. 

"'Timothy,*  s'she,  'the  worst  sacrilege 
that's  done  in  this  worid  is  when  folks  turns 
their  backs  on  any  little  bit  of  a  chance  that 
the  Lord  gives  'em  to  do  good  in,  like  He 
told  *em.  Who  was  it,  I'd  like  to  know, 
said  'Suffer  little  children'?  Who  was  h 
said  'Feed  my  lambs'?  No  'When' 
•  Where '  about  that  Just  'Do  it.'  An'  no  oc- 
casion to  hem  an'  haw  about  it,  either.  The 
least  you  can  do  for  your  share  in  this,  as  I 
sec  it,  is  to  keep  your  silence  an'  drive  the 
cow  back  home.  I  he  oven's  full  o'  bake' 
sweet  potatoes,  an' they  must  be  nearin*  done.' 

"  I  "^cc  Timothy  start  to  wave  hi-^  nrm';.  an' 
I  donno  what  he  would  'a'  said  if  it  hadn't 
been  settled  for  him.  For  then,  like  it  was 
right  out  o'  the  sky,  the  ehurch  organ  bcgiin 
to  play  soft.  For  a  minute  we  all  looked  up, 
like  the  shepherds  must  of  when  the  voices 
of  the  night  told  'em  the  Spirit  o'  God  was 
in  the  world,  horn  in  a  little  child.  It  was 
Abel — 1  knew  right  away  it  was  Abel — an' 
he  -was  just  genttin'  round  soft  on  the  keys, 
kind  o'  like  he  was  askin'  a  ble>-in*  an' 
rockin'  a  cradle  an'  doin'  all  the  little  nii  e 
things  music  can.  An'  with  that  Mis'  Sykes, 
she  throws  open  the  church  door. 

"I'll  'if^vcr  forget  how  it  looked  in-idc — 
all  warm  an'  lamplit,  an'  Ihcm  liitlc  tilings 
bdn'  fed  an'  chatterin'  soft.  An'  up  in  the 
loft  set  Abel,  playin'  away  on  the  foreign  or- 
gan before  it'd  been  dedicated.  An'  then  he 
begun  singin*  low — an*  there's  soroethin' 
about  .\bel 't  you  just  h<i}  to  listen,  whatever 
he  says  or  docs.  Even  Timothy  hed  to  listen. 
.\n'  .\bel  sung: 

"  'The  Lord  is  my  She jjheid — shsll  not  want. 

lie  ni.ikL-th  nif;  to  lie  down  in  grci  ti  pa^lun  s. 
11c  lc.iil<  ill  u:f — He  leadcth  me  beside  the  still 

waters. 

He  rcsti^ri  th  niy  .     .  .*" 

•*An'  at  the  first  line,  before  we'd  reeUy 
sensed  what  it  was  he  said,  every  one  o*  them 
little  children  in  the  mid.st  o'  their  supper 
■lips  off  the  edge  o'  the  rots  an'  kneeled 
down  there  on  the  bare  lloor — just  like  as  if 
they'd  been  told  to.  Oh,  wasn't  it  wonder- 
ful—wondorfult  An*  yet  jt  wasn't.  We 


found  out,  when  folks  come  for  'em  the  next 

mornin',  it  was  the  children's  i>raycr  that 
they  sung  eveiy  day  o'  their  lives  at  their 
Good  Shepherd's  Orphans'  Home — soft  an' 
out  o'  tune  an'  with  all  their  little  hearts, 
just  as  they  sung  it  with  .\bel  clear  to  the 
end,  I  guess  they  didn't  know  ever^'body 
don't  kneel  down  all  over  the  world  when 
they  hear  (lie  Twenty-third  Psalm. 

"Abel  seen  'em  in  the  little  lookin'-glass 
over  the  keyboard.  An'  when  he'd  got  done 
he  set  there  perfectly  still  with  his  head  down. 
An'  Mis'  Sykes  an'  Mis'  Holcomb  an'  Ep- 
pleijy  an'  1  bowed  our  heads,  too,  out  there 
in  the  entry.  An'  so,  after  a  minute,  did 
Timothy.    I  couldn't  help  peekin'  to  sec. 

"An'  then  when  the  children  was  all 
a*rustlin'  up,  Mis'  Toplady,  she  jus*  hands 
her  two  milk  pails  over  to  Timothy. 

"'You  take  'em  in,'  she  says  to  him,  her 
eyes  swimmin'.  'I've  come  off  without  my 
handkerchief,' 

"Timothy  looks  round  him  kind  o'  help- 
less, but  Eppleby  stood  there  an'  pats  him 
on  the  arm. 

"'Go  in — go  in,  brother,'  Kppleljy  says, 
gentle.  'I  guess  the  church's  been  dedi- 
cated. I  fed  Bke  we'd  heard  the  big  wind 
— an'  I  guess  mebbe  the  Pentecostal  tongues.' 

"An'  Timothy — he's  an  awful  tender- 
hearted man  in  spite  o'  bein'  so  notional — 
Timothy  Just  went  on  in  with  the  milk  witfa-> 
out  sayin'  nothin'.  An'  Epjilehy  'side  of  him. 
An'  we  'most  shut  the  door  on  Silas  Sykes, 
condn'  tearin'  up  on  account  o'  Hmothy's 
Icavin'  him  a  urgent  word  to  come,  witliout 
explainin'  why.  .^n*  when  Silas  see  the  in- 
side o'  the  church,  all  lit  up,  an'  chicken  sup- 
per for  the  children,  an'  the  other  two  elders 
there  with  the  milk,  he  ju.st  rubs  his  hands 
an'  beams  like  he  see  his  secunt  term,  I 
donno's  it'd  ever  enter  ^las  Sykes's  head 't 
there  was  anything  wrong  with  anything, 
providin'  somebody  wasn't  snappin'  him  up 
for  it.    I  guess  it's  like  that  in  politics. 

"We  took  the  milk  around  an',  bake' 
sweet  potatoes  forgot,  Timothy  stood  up  by 
the  stove,  between  Eppleby  an'  Silas,  an' 
watched  us — an'  the  Jersey  must  'a'  picked 
her  way  home  alone.  An'  .\bel,  he  just  set 
there  to  the  organ,  gentlin'  round  soft  on  the 
keys  so  it  made  me  think  o'  God  movin*  on 
the  face  o*  the  waters.  An'  movin'  on  the 
face  o'  everytWng  else,  too,  an'  of  every 
place,  dedicated  or  not.  It  was  like  we'd 
felt  the  big  wind,  same's  Eppleby  said.  An' 
somethin'  in  it  kind  o'  hid,  secret  an'  holy." 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE.— During  1906,  in  the 
state  of  lUinah  aione,  a  hundred  men  urrr 
kUlcd  or  rnaimed  by  one  little  dci  'u  c  called  a 
**s^'Senew."  An  investment  of  thirty-five 
cents  each,  or  a  totisl  o]  thirty- fur  dollars, 
would  have  saved  those  men.  In  Germany, 
imder  the  Com pulsory  Insurance  system,  the 
vndows  and  orplians  would  have  been  pen- 
sioned, the  injured  nursed  and  cared  for.  In 
America,  under  a  species  oj  Employer's  Lia- 
bility, they  were  fought  through  the  courts,  Uke 
cr'nniiiah.  Clermany  pays  tfs  injured,  suprr- 
annuaied,  and  tJteir  dependents  something  like 
136  mUUon  dollars  a  year.  Of  this  sum  the 
workmen  furnish  one  half.  American  manu- 
facturers spend  about  as  much  as  this  total  out 
of  their  own  pockets,  but  only  thirty  per  cent, 
of  it  ever  reaches  the  Ipjnds  of  the  in  fund.  On 
the  one  hand,  iJie  remedy  for  sightless  eyes  and 
maimed  bodies  and  helpless  widows  and 
hungry  chUdren  is  long,  expensive  litigation. 
On  the  ottier,  it  is  prompt  and  eonlinuowi 
medical  scn'ice,  and  a  regular  weekly  income. 
Which  is  the  better  victory  for  hutnan  beings 
made  in  the  image  of  God}  When  shall  wc 
make  each  trade  add  the  eos!  of  its  bumed-oul 
eye-sockels  to  the  cost  of  its  burned-out  coal- 
gratesf  Read  what  Mr.  Bard  has  to  say,  and 
then  decide  whetJicr  you  are  not  about  ready  to 
enlist  your  services  torward  making  this  country 
a  happier  and  a  better  place  to  live  in. 

A CURIOUS  thing  happened  in  Cicrinany 
in  the  year  1900.  In  that  year  the 
German  Chemical  Industiy  Associa- 
tion offered  a  prize,  in  frop  public  competition, 
for  the  following  interesting  object: 

THE  SAFEST  SOAP>PR£SS 

It  wasn't  for  the  soap- press  that  would 

make  the  most  soap.  It  was  fnr  the  soaji- 
press  that  would  save  the  most  limbs  and  the 
most  lives.  Real  money  was  offered  to  tnven  - 
tors  for  designing  a  thing  of  that  kind. 

It  was  as  if  Joseph  Lciter,  of  Chic :ic;o,  in- 
stead oi  allowing  all  the  saletv  regulations  of 
the  state  of  IlHmns  to  be  violated  in  his  big 
coal-mine  down  at  2Se|^  in  Franklin  Coun- 


ty, thereby  producing  an  explosion  of  ga^es 
that  killed  some  fifty  of  his  workmen  on  the 
third  day  of  April,  1905,  :>hould  have  obeyed 
all  those  regulations  to  the  letter  and  should 
then  have  gone  farther  and  iiiscrlcd  in  a 
Chicago  newspaper  the  following  adver- 
tisement: 

Wanted — A  Peftect  System  of  Dutvikc 

gases  out  nf  minr  ;  The  State  regulations  are  not 
enough  for  me.  1  want  something  belter.  $2500. 
J.  Leiter. 

Herr  L.  Hertel  of  BavTeuth,  royal  inspec- 
tor of  fartnries,  won  the  pri;^p  for  the  ^a^<'■^t 
Mjap-press.  Hundreds  of  Germans  have  won 
sunilw  prizes  in  similar  contests.  The  Elbe 
Navigation  Association,  for  instance,  has 
given  a  prize  for  the  safest  ship-winch.  The 
union  of  all  the  German  Trade  Associations 
has  given  a  prize  for  the  best  protective  ar- 
rangement to  f^o  over  the  eye>  of  w  orkmen  who 
arc  exposed  to  ilying  chips  and  sparks.  The 
German  railways  have  given  all  kinds  of 
prizes  for  all  kinds  of  safety-devices. 

Air.  Edgar  T.  Davies,  factory  in^iectw  <tf 
Ilfinois  (and  one  of  the  most  practical  and 
shortest -haired  reformers  in  the  country)  says 
that  in  the  year  1006  m  the  factories  of  Illi- 
nois a  hundred  men  were  killed,  or  crippled  for 
life,  by  one  little  shop  institution  called  the 
sct-?crcw.  The  ^ct-M-row  stands  up  from  the 
surface  of  rapidly  revolving  shafts  and,  as  it 
turns,  catches  dangerously  at  hands  and 
clothes.  It  is  no  unchangeable  provision 
of  nature.  For  thirty-tive  cents,  says  Mr. 
Davics,  this  danger-device  could  be  recast 
into  a  safety-device.  For  thirty-five  cents  the 
pro je<  ling  top  of  the  set-screw  could  be  sunk 
flush  with  the  rest  of  the  whirling  surface  of 
the  shaft,  and  then  no  sleeve  could  be  entan- 
gled by  it,  no  human  body  could  be  swung 
and  thrown  by  it,  no  woman  could  be  widowed 
by  it. 

What  remote  consequences  of  tears  and 
lonely  years  may  lie  in  a  quarter  and  a  dime! 
And  what  satire  I  More  than  once  it  must  have 
happened  that  a  widow  has  had  her  rent  pud 
1^  a  charity  society  to  which  ydlow-backed 
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bills  are  contributed  by  a  mamifacturar  wbo 

could  have  kept  her  from  being  a  widow  by 
the  expenditure  of  a  quarter  and  a  dime! 

But  why  is  it  that  German  business  men 
will  offer  prize-money  fat  safety-devices, 
while  American  business  men  so  pcncrally 
fail  to  adopt  them  even  when  they  have  al- 
ready been  invented^  even  when  they  are 
well  known  and  cheap,  even  when  they  are 
required  by  law? 

The  difTercnce  is  not  in  personal  character. 
If  it  wore,  it  would  be  the  Americans  that 
would  Ix;  buyinp  the  safety-device?.  The  in- 
dividual American  is  the  kindliest  man  living. 
He  can't  even  keep  his  children  out  of  the 
jam-closet  (though  he  knows  it's  ])ad  in  tlio 
long  run  for  their  teeth),  because  the  immedi- 
ate sight  of  tmhappiness  makes  him  uncom- 
fortable. He  is  soft-hearted  to  a  fault  with 
his  family  and  his  friends.  Pers(Mially,  indi- 
vidually, the  American  is  charitable  and  hu- 
mane beyond  the  charity  and  humanity  of  ' 
the  inhabitants  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  The  iact  that  the  particular  country 
he  owns  and  operates  is  the  world's  indus- 
trial  slaughter-house  b  a  paradox  in  inter- 
national  character. 

And  tlic  heart  of  this  paradox  is  in  the  Jaw 
on  the  subject  of  Compensation  for  Accidents 
to  Workmen 

The  Germans  have  a  law  that  makes  tbem 
better  than  they  naturally  would  be.  We 
have  a  law  that  conceals  the  real,  hideous  na- 
ture and  the  real,  appalling  cost  of  industrial 
accidents  from  our  eyes,  and  makes  us  blindly 
and  artificially  adfish  and  cruel  and  brutal. 

Cicrmany  has  a  system  of  compulsory 
insurance  to  which  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees contribute.  Every  injured  German 
workman,  no  matter  how  he  was  injured, 
whether  by  his  own  fault,  by  the  fault  of  his 
employer,  or  by  nobody's  fault,  drawb  a  regu- 
lar weekly  compensation  either  from  the 
sickness-insurance  fund  or  from  the  accident- 
insurance  fund  until  he  is  able  to  go  back  to 
worii  agidn. 

Whereupon  the  following  profound  reflec- 
tion occurs  to  the  Germans: 

"The  more  accidents  there  are,  the  more 
injured  workmen  wc  shall  have  to  support 
and  the  larger  will  he  tlie  premiums  that  we 
shall  have  to  pay  into  our  insurance  funds. 
But  the  fewer  accidents  there  are,  the  fewer 
injured  workmen  we  shall  have  to  support  and 
the  smaller  our  insurance  premiums  will  be. " 

This  thrifty  consideration  leads  the  Ger> 
mans  to  addiess  their  workmen  as  follows: 


"  Here  are  safety-devices.  Wc  implore  you 
to  use  them.  We  shall  esteem  it  a  favor  if 
you  will  try  not  to  get  hurt.  But  if  an  acci- 
dent docs  hapi>en  and  you  do  gel  hurt,  here  are 
the  best  doctors  and  the  best  hospitals  in  the 
empire.  Use  tliem  and  get  well  as  soon  as  you 
can.  Wc  sha  n't  let  you  crawl  away  to  your 
home  and  get  good  and  sick,  and  good  and 
poor,  and  then  send  a  claim-agent  to  the  side 
of  your  l>cd  and  offer  you  a  month's  rent,  just 
about  the  time  the  landlord  is  coming  round, 
and  get  you  to  sign  your  name  to  a  release. 
We  aren't  inlere-^ted  in  seeing  your  signature 
on  a  piece  of  paper.  We  are  interested  in  re- 
storing you  to  health.  The  sooner  you  are 
well,  the  ><)oner  you  can  go  back  to  work. 
And  the  sooner  you  can  go  back  to  work,  the 
sooner  we  can  stop  paying  you  your  weekly 
indemnity.** 

In  pursuance  of  this  wise  thought,  the  em- 
ployers and  the  employees  of  Germany,  united 
in  their  insurance  associations  for  the  common 
welfare  of  lK)th  wage-earners  and  dindend- 
drawers,  have  spent  $120,000,000  in  the  past 
twenty  years  on  workmen's  dwellings,  work- 
men's baths,  workmen's  hospitals,  workmen's 
sanatoriums,  and  workmen's  convalescent 
homes,  it  was  good  business.  It  helped  to 
decrease  the  insurance  premiums.  It  was 
good  Christianity.  It  helped  to  make  sick 
people  well. 

A  good  law  is  a  law  that  gets  men  and 
women  into  the  habit  of  doing  the  helpful 
thing,  the  noble  thing,  the  right  thing.  Nine 
tenths  of  every  one  of  us  is  habit.  The  Ger- 
man Compulsory  Insurance  Law  is  a  good  law, 
not  only  because  it  hands  out  coin  and  medical 
suppli(e^  at  convenient  times  to  injured  work- 
men, but  because  it  sets  tht  face  of  the  whole 
German  nation  habitually  toward  preventing 
the  crippling  and  mangling  of  human  beings, 
toward  healing  the  wounds  of  those  who,  in 
spite  of  ail  precautions,  have  been  overtaken 
by  the  bloody  misfortunes  of  peace,  toward 
lessening  pain,  toward  spreading  happiness. 

The  difference  between  the  German  atua- 
tion  and  the  American  situation  is  the  whole 
difference  between  that  modern,  scientific, 
peace-making  device  called  "Compulsory 
Insurance/'  and  that  medieval,  unscientific, 
strife-breeding  contrivance  called  "£mpIoy- 
er's  Liability.'* 

Under  Compulsory  Insurance  the  remedy 
for  an  accident  is  to  get  the  victim  on  fiis 
feet  again  as  souu  as  possible,  and  to  think  up 
the  wav  of  preventing  all  accidents  of 
that  particular  kind  in  the  future.  Under 
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Kmploycr's  Tjal-Ility  the  remedy  for  an  ac- 
cident is  to  start  a  lawsuit. 

The  weapons  of  Compulsory  Insurance 
are  safety-devices  and  convalescent  homes. 
The  weapons  of  Employer's  Liability  arc  law- 
yers ;  judges ;  instructions  to  the  jury ;  what- 
did-Blackstotie-say?  doctrine  of  contributofy 
negligence;  17  south-by-east  reporter  S45; 
the  -  Supreme  -Court  -  hasn't  -  spoken  -  on-that- 
pdnt- and -probably- it -wont  -  speak  -  for-a- 
couple  -  of  -  years  -  yet ;  doctrine  of  fellow  ser- 
vant;  error-in  -  nllnwinr'  -  the  -  flo<tor  -  to  -  say  - 
how  -  much  -  the  -  man  -  said  -  his  -  head  -  hurl- 
Mm;  TwhtUi  non  injuria;  I  except;  fifth 
amendment;  appeal 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  July,  in  the  year 
1890,  the  steamship  Tioga  made  port  at  Chi< 
cago  and  came  up  the  Chicago  River  as  far 
as  its  dock  at  the  foot  of  Randolph  Street.  It 
carried  320  barrels  of  benzine,  naphtha,  and 
gasoline  in  its  fantail  hold.  On  top  of  these 
barrels  it  hatl  a  lot  of  hales  of  cotton-waste. 
And  just  near  the  combing  of  one  of  the 
hatches,  leading  down  into  the  hold,  it  had 
two  lam[)s.  There  was  an  explosion,  and 
twenty-five  workmen  were  killed.  That  was 
in  1S90. 

Last  year,  in  11307,  seventeen  years  after- 
ward, Wirt  E.  Humphrey,  commissioner  for 
the  federal  courts  in  Chicago,  handed  in  a 
preliminary  report  on  the  subject  of  the  Tioga 
accident.  Together  with  his  report,  he  trans- 
mitted to  the  judges  eleven  volumes  of  testi- 
mony, six  of  which  had  been  contributed  by 
witnesses  for  the  dependents  of  the  dead  men, 
and  five  by  witnesses  for  the  steamboat 
company. 

THE  DtONY  OP  THE  LAW'S  DELAYS 

The  verdict  in  the  lowest  federal  court  has 

not  yet  been  given.  After  that  there  will  be 
an  appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
And  after  that  there  will  be  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

How  liavc  all  these  years  been  spent?  N"ot 
in  relieving  the  distress  of  the  human  beings 
who  were  impoverished  by  the  accident,  but 
in  trying  to  find  out  just  where  the  technical 
legal  blame  lay  for  the  accident  itself.  Not  in 
helping  the  widows  and  orphans,  but  in  la- 
Ix^iously  endeavoring  to  fix  the  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  character  of  the  cargo  and 
the  location  of  the  lamps. 

The  years  when  compensation  was  really 
needed  have  now  passed.  The  widows  wiio 
were  forced  to  beg,  they  have  begged.  The 


children  who  failed  to  get  an  education,  they 
have  failed  to  be  educated.  The  wrong  of  the 
case  has  been  done.  The  human  misery  of 
the  case  has  been  endured.  Everything  is 
all  over.  Except  in  the  courts.  Everything 
connected  with  the  case  is  finished.  Except 
the  case  itself.  The  only  thing  that  survives 
is  that  thin  legal  emanation  from  the  dead 
body  of  a  human  problem  long  ance  resolved 
into  its  elements.  The  gjiort  of  the  Tioga 
affair  still  goes  soft-footing  along  the  com* 
dors  of  the  Federal  Building,  but  the  Tioga 
atioir  it.sclt  breathed  its  last  warm,  human 
breath  many  years  ago. 

A  VISION  OF  WORKMEN'S  INSURANCE  IN 
CHICAGO 

Let  us  now  see  what  Compulsory  Insurance 
would  have  done  with  the  same  set  of  facts. 
Let  us  translate  the  whole  tremendous  social 
vnsion  called  "Workingmen's  Insurance, "  first 
seen  by  German  economists  like  Winkeiblecb 
and  Schaeffle,  afterward  obeyed  and  written 

into  law  by  German  statr  nir  n  like  Emperor 
WiUiam  the  First  and  Prince  Bismarck,  and 
now  rising  in  light  over  every  European  coun- 
try of  any  importance;  let  us  take  that  bold, 
sweeping  conception,  in  which  the  misfor- 
tunes of  men  in  their  miiUons  are  averaged  to 
form  a  composite  social  poHcy,  and  translate 
it  into  the  every-day  details  of  the  little  life- 
drama  of  some  individual  workman  who  hap- 
pened to  be  rc^ng  a  baird  on  the  decks  of 
the  Tlofaon  July  11,  189a 

We  will  suppose  his  name  was  Smith.  And 
we  will  suppose  he  wasn  t  in.stantly  killed.  He 
was  only  mghtfuUy  burned,  especially  about 
the  eyes.  They  weren't  so  much  afraid  at 
first  that  he  would  die  as  they  were  that  be 
would  go  bHnd. 

The  question  is:  What  happened  to  Smith 
un<ler  a  system  of  Compulsor}'  Insurance  like 
the  »ybtem  they  have  in  Germany  ? 

The  first  thing  that  happened  was  that 
Smith  was  at  once  removed  to  a  hospital  by 
the  ofiicers  of  his  local  sick-club.  Smith  be- 
longed to  a  club  of  that  kind.  He  had  to 
belong  to  one.    It  was  the  law. 

His  club  was  called  "  The  Chicago  River 
Sickness  Benefit  Association."  All  the  men 
who  worked  on  boats  or  on  docks  along  the 
Chicago  River  l)clongcd  to  it.  And  all  the 
employers  of  those  men  belonged  to  it,  too. 
The  men  paid  two  thirds  of  the  expenses  ol 
the  club.  The  employers  paid  the  other 
third.   The  total  amount  of  those  expenses 
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depe  nded  oD  bow  many  cases  of  disease  and 
accident  happened  along  the  Chicago  River. 

Smith  lay  in  the  hospital  a  day,  and  then  the 
doctors  decided  that  they  could  cure  bim  just 
as  well  at  home.  So  they  sent  him  home  and 
put  him  to  bed  there,  and  came  every  day  and 
treated  his  eyes.  These  doctors  were  paid  by 
the  Chicago  River  ^k.n>a»  Benefit  Associa- 
tion. 

On  the  morning  ot  the  founh  day,  Smith 
began  to  get  not  only  medical  attention,  but  a 

regular  money  compensation.  It  was  called 
his  sick-pay.  It  amounted  to  just  one  half 
his  regular  wages.  It  was  paid  by  the  Chi- 
cago River  Sickness  Benefit  Association. 

Smith  began  to  be  glad  that  a  crurl  and  op- 
pressive government  had  forred  hmi  to  pu> 
weekly  premiums  to  a  sick -club. 

Fnr  four  wtek^  Smith  lay  on  his  l>ed  and 
writhed  with  the  pain  in  his  eyes,  and  bis  wife 
took  hb  half -pay  and  fed  him  and  the  children. 
It  wasn't  very  sumptuous  eating.  Not  much 
porter-house.  Mostly  potatoes.  But  it  was 
their  own. 

WHAT  A  SICK-CLUB  DOES 

They  didn't  have  to  sHnk  into  the  office  of 

the  county  ponr  agent.  They  didn't  have  to 
take  the  price  of  a  week's  food  for  hungry 
stomachs  from  the  claim  agent  of  the  owners 
of  the  Tioga  and  sign  a  waiver  of  all  legal 
claims  and  say:  "Thank  yoti.  The  courts 
might  give  us  $200  in  a  year  or  in  hve  years  or 
in  a  decade  or  two,  but  we  need  now." 
Thry  didn't  have  to  live  on  advances  from 
some  ambulance-chasing  lawyer  who  had 
taken  up  their  case  i^^ibist  tiw  Tioga  com- 
pany as  a  speculative  investment  in  legal 
futures.  They  didn't  have  to  send  in  their 
name  to  the  editor  of  a  yellow  journal  in  order 
to  be  able  to  eat  on  Thanksgiving.  They 
didn't  have  to  become  Case  Number  11,896 
in  the  records  of  the  bureau  of  charities. 
What  they  had  was  little.  But  it  was  com- 
ing to  them  rightfully,  legally,  honorably.  It 
saved  them  from  the  unforgettable  humilia- 
tion, the  ineradicable  degradation,  of  benevo- 
lence. 

If  Smith  had  been  suffering  witli  rheuma- 
tism or  pneumonia  or  appendicitis,  he  would 
have  got  his  doctors  and  his  sick-pay  just  Uie 
same.  In  fact,  the  sick-clul)-,  as  their  name 
implies,  exist  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving the  distress  caused  by  disease.  It  is 
only  incidentally  that  they  relieve  the  distress 
caused  by  accidents.  They  take  care  of  ac- 


cident cases  for  only  thirteen  wedts,  at  the 

most. 

The  sick-clubs,  therefore,  are  only  a  tem- 
porary feature  in  the  German  scheme  of  deal- 

ing  with  accidents.  But  diseases  are  just  as 
much  a  part  of  every-day  industrial  life  as  ac- 
cidents. And  the  sick-clubs  of  Germany  are 
worthy,  accordingly,  of  a  little  paragraph  of 
their  own  in  any  article  devoted  to  the  pen- 
sioners of  peace. 

Here  b  that  little  paragraph : 

In  Germany  in  the  year  1004  (the  last  vear 
for  which  full,  accurate  figures  are  available) 
there  were  32,193  sick-clubs.  They  had 
nearly  12,000,000  members  And  they  pro- 
vided medical  care  and  money  compensation 
for  more  than  100,000,000  days  of  sickness! 
In  one  year! 

What  a  saving  of  human  misery  lies  in 
those  figures!  And  more  than  that.  What  a 
saving  of  human  se»f-resj>ect ! 

But  let  us  go  l)ack  to  Smith,  who  is  still 
lying  on  his  back,  with  his  eyes  horribly  hurt 
ing  him.  He  can't  even  open  them.  .\nd  by 
this  time  his  wife  is  crying  ))ecause  she  thinka 
Smith  will  never  .see  again.  I'/irrc  is  some- 
thing no  human  device  can  ever  cure.  For 
ever  and  ever  workmen  win  be  blinded  by  the 
accidents  of  modem  industry,  aiuJ  for  ever  and 
ever  women  will  cry  for  those  sightless  eyes. 
We  can't  stop  their  crying.  But  we  ain  pre- 
vent them  from  being  hungry  and  from  beg- 
ging. .And  some  day  wc  shall  do  it  just  as 
effectively  in  Pittsburg  and  in  St.  Louis  as 
in  Hamburg  and  in  Berlin. 

WU£R£  THE  EUPLOVER  COMES  IN 

.\long  toward  the  end  of  Smith's  fourth 
week  in  bed  he  had  a  visitor.  It  was  the  local 
agent  of  "  The  Great  Lakes  .Marine  Accident 
Insurance  .Association,*'  This  association 
included  all  the  owners  of  all  the  boats  plsing 
on  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  Superior, 
and  Michigan.  It  included,  thorefore,  the 
owners  of  the  Tioga. 

No  workman  belonged  to  the  Great  Lakes 
Marine  Accident  Insurance  A s.sociation.  Only 
employers.  It  was  entirely  an  employers' 
organization.  The  employers  paid  all  the 
premiums  and  elected  all  the  directors. 

The  local  agent  sat  down  at  Smith's  bed- 
side and  addressed  him  as  follows: 

"  You  look  pretty  bad  to  me.  These  doc- 
tors that  have  been  coming  to  you  from  the 
Chicago  River  Sickness  Ben^t  Association 
don't  seem  to  be  helping  your  <^  much. 
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Can't  see  a  bit,  can  you  ?  Well,  it's  up  to  them 
by  law  to  take  care  of  you  for  thirteen  weeks. 
But  I  guess  we'll  have  to  step  in  right  now  and 
take  you  off  their  hands.  We  can't  alTord  to 
let  you  go  blind.  If  you  lose  your  eyes,  we'll 
have  to  pay  you  a  pension  all  the  rest  of  your 
life.    I  piess  it's  you  to  our  hospital." 

So  spoke  the  agent,  after  the  hnttal  manner 
of  his  kind.  And  the  next  morning  the  ambu- 
lance came  and  took  Snitb  to  a  big  hospital 
on  the  West  Side. 

TBS  COVnrtSORY  INSURANCE  IDEA 

This  hospital  had  been  built  by  a  kind  of 
Union  of  Employers'  Accident  Insurance  As- 
sociations. "The  Western  Building  Con- 
tractors' Accident  Insurance  Association" 
was  in  it.  And  "The  Great  Lakes  Marine 
Accident  Insurance  Association."  And 
"The  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Accident  In- 
surance Association."   And  a  lot  of  others. 

These  associations  were  not  run  from 
Washington  by  the  government.  They  were 
run  by  their  own  members.  The  idea  that 
the  German  insurance  associations  are  man- 
aged by  bureaucrats  sitting  in  hea\'ily  up- 
holstered and  rcd-tapo-emhroidercd  ofTices 
in  Berlin  is  completely  wrong.  All  that  the 
government  does  under  the  German  system  is 
this  (and  here  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  Com- 
pulsory Insurance  idea) : 

The  government  takes  each  industry  and 
each  trade  in  the  empire  and  saysto  thepeofrie 
who  own  it: 

"You  must  form  an  accident-insurance 
association  which  wiU  indude  all  the  em- 
ployers in  your  industry  and  in  your  trade. 
And  you  must  pay  compensation  to  all  your 
injured  workmen  according  to  a  fixed  scale. 
We  won't  stop  to  try  to  divide  the  Uame  for 
accidents  between  yon  and  your  workmen. 
We  will  assume  for  practical  purposes  that 
you  weren't  trying  to  commit  murder  and  that 
they  weren't  trying  to  commit  suicide.  We 
will  assume  that  accidents  are  accidents.  And 
we  will  make  each  trade  bear  the  burden  of  its 
own  accidents.  We  will  make  each  trade  arid 
the  cost  of  its  bumcd-out  eye-sockets  to  the 
cost  of  its  burned-out  coal-grates  in  computing 
the  market-price  of  its  product.  So  you  wmsi 
form  your  accident  insurance  assnriation  in 
your  industry  and  in  your  trade,  and  you  mttst 
pay  your  injured  workmen  the  compensation 
fixed  hy  law.  But  that's  whoc  we  stop. 
Everything  c1?c  rc-ts  with  you.  Go  ahead 
and  elect  your  own  olficers  and  iix  your  own 


details  to  suit  yourselves.  Invent  your  own 
safety-devices.  Adopt  your  own  shop  rules. 
Employ  your  own  factory  inspectors.  En- 
gage wur  own  doctors.  BuUd  your  own  hos- 
pitals. Do  all,  or  none,  of  these  things^  as  you 
please.  Profit  byyour  own  wisdom  and  your 
own  humanity  in  preventing  accidents  and  in 
curing  their  consequences.  Lose  money  by 
your  own  inefficiency  and  your  own  cruelty  La 
letting  accidents  happen  and  in  neglecting  in- 
jured  workmen.  All  thnf  v,-c  insist  upon  is 
that  your  trade  shall  carry  its  own  load  of  the 
wotmded  and  the  slain.  This  is  not  bureau* 
cracy.  This  is  not  paternalism.  It  is  trade 
responsibility.    It  is  trade  self -government. " 

But  what  about  Smith*^  wife  while  Smith 
lay  in  a  darl  r  m  in  the  hospital?  Well, 
Smith  didn't  need  to  ■worry  about  her.  She 
wasn't  as  well  otT,  of  course,  as  if  he  had  been 
at  home  and  at  work.  But  she  was  at  least 
three  fifths  as  well  otT.  She  was  drawing, 
every  week,  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  wages  Smith 
used  to  earn  on  the  Tioga.  This  weeldy 
compensation  was  paid  to  her  by  the  Great 
Lakes  ^^arine  .Accident  Insurance  .Associa- 
tion. It  was  enough  to  keep  Smith's  home 
intact  till  Smith  could  get  back  to  it. 

Meanwhile  the  officers  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Marine  Accident  Insurance  Association  had 
been  looking  into  the  Tioga  accident.  And 
the  more  they  looked,  the  more  irritated  they 
became.  Bales  of  cotton- waste  on  top  of 
barrels  of  ga.soline!  Amazing!  Frightful! 
A  clear  violation  of  the  by-laws  of  the  assoct- 
ation!  .And  now,  in  consequence,  here  were 
all  these  workmen,  including  Smith,  who  had 
to  be  compensated. 

So  the  Great  T  -  -  Marine  .Accident  In- 
surance Association  tried  the  owners  of  the 
Tioga  and  fined  them  one  thousand  dollars, 
and  said :  "  We  earnestly  n^jHlt  that  the  law 
doesn't  allow  us  to  fine  you  any  more. " 

PRIVATE  FACTORY  INSPECTORS 

And  two  lamps  standing  near  the  combing 
of  the  hatch  lead^  down  into  the  hoklt 

Somebody  must  have  put  those  lamps  there. 
Who  was  hc>  The  officers  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Association  had  become  so  peevish 
about  it  by  this  time  that  they  had  their  in- 
spector spend  a  whole  week  in  finding  out  who 
that  man  was.  And,  fortunately,  when  they 
found  him,  he  was  a  man  who  had  left  the 
boat  to  go  on  the  dock  for  a  minute  or  two, 
just  before  the  explosion  occurred,  and  so  he 
wasn't  dead  or  in  the  hospital.   He  was  per- 
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fMtly  eligible  to  be  fined,  and  they  fined  him 

a  month's  pay. 

Disciplinary  measures  of  this  kind  are 
granted  by  the  German  law  to  tbe  trade  insur- 
ance associations.  Each  insurance  associa- 
tion may  make  rules  and  regulations  to  govern 
its  members  and  it  may  discipline  its  mem- 
bers, or  its  members'  employees,  for  disobey- 
ing those  rules  and  regulations. 

That  is  to  say,  under  Compulsory  Insur- 
ance tbe  goverament  makes  private  Indi- 
viduals do  much  of  its  work  for  it.  Whlcb  is 
just  the  reverse  of  paternalism. 

In  the  year  1904,  the  German  trade  in- 
surance associations,  in  order  to  make  their 
rules  and  regiilations  etTe(  tivc,  employed  217 
factory  inspectors.  These  private  factory  in- 
spectors did  vurtually  the  same  Icind  of  work 
that  is  normally  done  by  })ublic  factory  in- 
spectors. They  went  about  from  place  to 
place,  within  their  trades,  and  saw  to  it  that 
all  possible  safety-devices  weie  adopted,  and 
that  all  po>-^il)le  safety  re<^ulations  were  ob- 
ser\ed.  And  their  salaries  were  paid  out  of 
the  insurance  funds  of  private  employers. 

Think  of  that!  Private  facf(jr)-  inspectors! 
It  doesn't  sound  much  like  paternalism,  does 
it?  It  sounds  a  good  deal  like  personal  re- 
sponsibility and  private  initiative.  There 
must  be  some  vipnr  in  a  system  that  «5end«; 
Germans  to  a  heartless  extreme  of  that  kind. 

FUMERAL  EXPENSES  AKD  PENSION 

After  six  wedcs  in  the  West  Side  hospital 
Sraidi  died.  Hb  death  surprised  the  doctors, 
because  his  eyes  were  getting  better;  but  his 
constitution  had  been  eaten  away  by  hot  days 
and  damp  nights  on  the  Chicago  River,  and 
he  had  no  vitality.  The  long  coniinement 
and  the  agony  of  his  bums  finished  him. 

His  fimenu  expenses,  amounting  by  Utw  to 
twenty  times  his  daily  wages,  were  paid  by 
the  Great  Lakes  Marine  Accident  Insur- 
ance Assuciatiun.  And  that  association  also 
began  immediately  to  pay  a  pension  every, 
week  to  Smith's  family.  It  wn?  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  wages  Smith  used  lu  earn,  and  it 
wasMue  to  keep  on  coming  as  long  as  tbe 
widow  didn't  marry  somebody  else,  and  as 
long  as  the  children  were  too  young  to  earn 
their  own  living. 

The  Smith  family  was  part  of  the  Great 
Lakes  carrying  trade,  and  its  mi.sfortunes, 
M  far  as  they  were  caused  by  the  trade,  bad  to 
be  bome,  at  the  least  to  the  extent  of  sixty  per 
cent,  by  the  trade  itself.  Not  by  the  bureau 


of  charities;  not  by  the  tax-payers;  not  by 
Smith's  siz>monthsH}ld  baby.  But  by  tbe 
trade. 

Is  there  some  sense  in  that  idea? 

LEGAL  vs.  MEDICAL  IRIUMFU 

But  we  will  -upp<ise  Smith  didn't  die.  He 
>im]ily  lost  both  his  eyes.  In  that  case  the 
situation,  at  first,  was  worse  than  if  he  had 
been  carried  to  the  graveyard.  $mith,  being 
blind,  couldn't  cam  a  living  any  more  than  if 
he  were  dead,  and  yet  he  had  to  wear  clothes 
and  eat  food.  So,  as  long  as  he  remained 
completely  helpless  and  as  long  as  be  needed 
special  care,  the  Great  Lakes  Marine  .Occi- 
dent Insurance  Association  had  to  pay  him 
full  wages. 

Perhaps  after  a  while,  however,  Smith, 
though  he  was  blind,  was  able  to  weave 
baskets.  Then  his  pension  was  decreased  in 
proportion  to  his  earnings. 

.\gain,  perhaps  Smith  neither  died  nor  lost 
his  eyes.  Perhaps  he  came  through  all  right. 
Perhaps  the  specialist  in  that  West  Side  hos- 
])ital  cured  him.  Perhaps  his  wife  came  to 
the  hospital  and  he  saw  her  for  the  first  time 
in  three  months,  and  they  both  laughed, 
although  they  were  both  pretty  thin  and 
pale;  and  they  went  home  together  and  Smith 
started  back  to  work.    What  then? 

Why,  then  the  Great  Lakes  Marine  Ac* 
cident  Insurance  .Associnfinn  v  as  quit  of  the 
troubles  of  the  Smith  family,  not  because  it 
had  got  Snuth  to  scratch  his  name  on  a  re- 
lease, not  because  it  had  hired  a  better  lawyer 
than  Smith  could  hire,  not  because  it  had 
proved  Smith  guilty  of  being  a  fellow  servant 
of  the  man  who  had  misplaced  the  lamps,  not 
Vjccause  it  had  aj)i)ealcd  the  ra^  from  court  to 
court  till  Smith  could  hold  out  no  longer,  not 
because  it  had  defeated  Smith  in  a  l^al  bat- 
tle, but  because  it  had  made  Smith  well  in  a 
medical  triumph. 

Which  was  the  better  victor)'  for  human 
beings  made  in  the  Image  of  God  ? 

GERM.A.NV  AS  AN  OBJEt"r- LESSON 

And  now  for  a  few  paragraphs  of  statis- 
tics!— An  honorable  writer  always  give>  fair 
warning  on  sueh  an  ticca^ion.  But  thcsi'  sta- 
tistics won't  be  hard  to  read,  anyway.  They 
are  almut  people.  And,  besides,  tlif,-  rleal 
with  a  subject  that  is  bound  to  become  a 
presang  public  question  In  this  country  with- 
in  the  next  few  years. 
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"  It  is  a  reproach  to  us  as  a  nation,  *'  said 
President  Roosevelt  in  his  message  of  last 
March,  "  that  in  both  ^te  and  federal  legis- 
lation we  have  afforded  less  protection  to 
both  public  and  private  em])IoyLes  than  any 
other  industrial  country  in  the  world. " 

A  situation  ot  that  kind  cannot  long  be  per- 
mitted to  continue.  It  is  not  only  n  reproach, 
but  it  is  also  a  source  of  internal  social  dis- 
content and  danger.  And  when  we  come  to 
legislate  about  it,  the  country  that  mll  pveus 
the  bc=;t  lessons  will  be  Germany. 

In  Germany,  in  the  year  1904,  there  were 
114  employers'  trade  acddent-insurance  as- 
sociations built  along  much  the  same  Hnes 
as  the  association  we  have  imagined  existing 
among  the  owners  of  the  cann  ing  trade  on 
our  Great  T>akes.  The  members  of  these 
German  employers'  trade  arridcnt-insurance 
associations,  in  the  year  1904,  employed  some 
27,500,1000  workmen.  In  other  words,  17,- 

500,000  German  workmen,  in  the  ycnr  in 
question,  were  protected  (to  the  extent  out- 
lined above  in  Smith's  case)  against  the  con- 
sequences  of  industrial  accidents. 

Compensation  was  awarded,  in  the  year 
1904,  to  some  150,000  employees  who  had 
been  Injured  in  the  course  ol  the  year. 

Compensation  was  also  awarded  to  some 
600,000  employees  who  had  been  injured  in 
previous  years,  and  who  still  remained  totally 
or  partially  incapacitated. 

And,  Anally,  compensation  was  awarded  to 
some  65,000  widows  and  to  some  100,000 
clnldren  of  dead  accident  \ictims. 

All  this  cost  money,  although,  of  mnrse, 
in  multitudes  of  cases  the  accident  was  so 
sUght  and  the  resulting  incapacitation  so 
triflinj^  that  the  compensation  awarded  was 
almost  nominal.  However,  the  total  amount 
of  compensation,  in  the  year  1904,  reached 
$30,500,000. 

IN  VA LIIJIT  V  IXSl-  RANCE 

So  much  for  accident-insurance.    Now  to 
go  back  for  a  minute  to  sickness-insurance. 
In  1904  the  German  dck-clubs  (the  nature 

of  w  liicli  has  already  been  illustrated  by  our 
imaginary  "Chicago  River  Sickness  Benefit 
Association")  awarded  compensation  to  the 
extent  of  just  about  $60,250,000. 

But  the  Germans  have  a  third  form  of  Com- 
pulsory Insurance,  which  has  not  yet  been 
mentioned.   It  is  called  invalidity-insurance. 

It  provides  small  pensions  (ver)-  small)  for 
workmen  who  have  become  permanent  inva- 


lids through  sickness,  and  for  workmen  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  seventy.  The  em- 
ployers pay  half  the  premiums  of  the  htva* 
lidi^-insurance  funds,  and  the  employees  pay 
the  other  half.  And  the  imperial  {govern- 
ment adds  a  small  bonus.  The  amount  of 
compensation  awarded  by  the  invalldity-dubs 
in  1904  was,  approximately,  S;? 5,500,000. 

The  total  cost  of  acddent-insurance,  sick- 
ness-insurance, and  invalidi^-insurance  to 
the  German  empire  in  the  year  1904  was,  in 
round  number*?,  $126,250,000. 

Half  of  this  cost,  roughly  speaking,  fell  on 
the  employers  of  Germany  and  the  other  half 
fell  on  the  workmen.  The  proportion  of  ex- 
pense assigned  to  employers  and  workmen,  re- 
spectively, varied  from  one  kind  of  hisurance 
to  another,  but  when  all  three  kinds  were 
added  together  and  averaged,  the  burden 
was  just  about  equally  divided. 

THE  COST  TO  A  GERMAN  EMPIOYEK 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  triple  insurance  idea 

works  out  in  the  casi  >  f  iine  particular  firm. 
Let  us  take  the  big  Rrupp  Company  at  Essen. 
This  famous  industrial  enterprise  handles  the 
heaviest  and  most  disastrous  kind  of  iron-and- 
stecl  work.  Its  insurance  premiums  might 
be  expected  to  be  quite  high.  And  they  are. 
From  1885  to  1903,  inclusive,  the  insurance 
premiums  paid  bv  the  Krup])  Company 
amounted  to  more  thar  $2,000,000. 

It  was  an  enDrmous  sum.  But  it  was  an 
enormous  company.  The  real  test  is  to  take 
the  amovint  paid  in  anyone  year  atu!  compare 
it  with  the  total  pay-roil  of  that  .same  year. 

Applying  this  test  to  the  Krupp  Company, 
it  will  be  found  that  in  the  year  iqos  the  total 
insurance  premiums  paid  by  the  Krupp  Com- 
pany amounted  to  just  2.7  {)er  cent,  of  the 
total  wages  paid  by  the  Krupp  Company  to 
its  employees.  In  other  words,  if  a  Krupp 
workman  was  earning  ten  dollars  a  week,  the 
Krupp  Company  had  to  pay  twenty-seven 
cents  every  week  in  in.surance  premiums  fat 
him,  and  he  had  to  pay,  roughly  speaking, 
twenty-^en  cents  for  himself. 

A  charge  of  that  kind  is  not  likely  (o  ruin 
the  industries  of  a  nation  nor  to  drive  its  work- 
men (o  armed  and  desperate  revolt. 

And  that  twenty-seven  tcnt^  weekly  on 
every  ten  dollars  of  wages  included  all  three 
kinds  of  insurance.  It  paid  for  sickness,  ac- 
cidents, and  invalidity.  If  the  calculation  be 
restricted  to  accidents  alone,  a  prc(  ise  esti- 
mate, with  present  figures,  caimot  be  fur- 
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oished,  because,  as  has  akeady  been  explained, 

accidents  are  paid  for  out  of  both  the  sickness 
funds  and  the  accident  funds,  and  their  true 
cost  is  difficult  to  disentangle. 

By  no  stretch  of  liberality,  bowerer^  could 
it  be  computed  that  in  the  year  1002  the 
Krupp  Company  paid  as  much  as  two  per 
cent,  on  total  wages  for  the  accident  victims 
who  were  crjrnpensated  out  of  the  -■ickness 
funds  and  the  accident  funds  to  which  the 
Krupp  Company  contributed. 

THE  COST  TO  AllESICAN  BKPXOYERS 

But  let  it  go  at  two  per  cent.  That  means 

two  dollars  on  every  hundred  dollars  of 
wa^  lor  accidents  aJoae  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  comi)any.  Was  it  a  large  charge  or  a 
small  one  WeU,  call  it  large.  No  employer 
likes  to  add  two  per  cent,  to  his  pay-roll. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  if 
Compulsory  Insurance  costs  money,  Employ- 
er's Liability  costs  money,  too. 

Just  look  at  the  records  of  the  American 
Employer's  Liability  companies!  They  insure 
employers  against  having  to  pay  damagfw  to 
injured  workmen  under  our  American  Em- 
ployer's Liability  laws.  The  employers  pay 
premiums  to  the  liability  companies.  Tfaie 
liability  companies  then  defend  the  suits  and 
satisfy  the  verdicts.  The  employers  them- 
selves are  saved  unharmed. 

Many  employers  are  too  big  to  need  to  in- 
sure themselves  in  this  way.  The  railroads 
and  most  ot  the  "  trusts"  can  look  after  them- 
selves. They  would  not  be  financially  crip- 
pled by  even  the  biggest  kind  of  acddent, 
involving  hundreds  of  workmen. 

Many  other  employers  are  too  small  to  be 
sued  successfully.  Or  else  they  are  engaged 
in  light  work  that  doesn't  cause  accidents. 
Or  else  they  are  too  stupid  to  .-.cc  that  they 
need  insurance. 

But  from  the  remainrlcr,  in  the  year 
1906,  the  Employer's  Liability  companies  of 
Amecica  collected  almost  $90,000,000  in 
premiums. 

That  was  not  a  negligible  sum  of  money. 

And  the  rates  charged  the  individual  em- 
ployers were  not  negligible,  either. 

.'\  "•(  !! -known  Chicago  manufacturer,  in 
respond  to  an  inquiry  from  Everybody's 
Magazine,  gives  hk  rates  as  follows: 

For  men  emi)Ioyed  in  his  maclmie-shop: 
57  cents  on  every  Stoo  of  waji^cs. 

For  millwrights  engaged  in  outside  work: 
$1.95  on  evay  $100  of  wages. 


For  teamsters:  $2.40  on  every  $100  of 

wages. 

Just  observe  that  last  rate.  For  teamsters, 
driving  horses  on  the  streets,  2.4  per  cent,  of 
their  total  wages!  Every  time  that  manufac- 
turer paid  a  teamster  ten  dollars  he  had  to  pay 
his  liability  company  twenty-four  cents! 

And  that  Hdalindnde  sickness.  ItdidnH 
include  invalidity.    It  'was  jusl  for  acciihnls. 

Nor  was  that  manufactiurer  engaged  in  a 
particulariy  hazardous  line  of  business.  If 
you  want  to  see  what  the  really  hazardous 
businesses  cost,  just  get  the  official  "  Manual 
of  Liability  Insurance. "  In  that  interesting 
book  you  will  find  the  official  rates,  and  if 
you  knock  off  7;',  per  cent,  (which  is  the 
discount  allowed  in  many  states),  you  will  be 
left  with  the  following  charges: 

For  men  employKl  in  building  street- 
railways:  %},  .oo  on  every  $100  of  waj^es. 

For  men  employed  in  quarries:  $3.60  on 
every  $100  of  wages. 

For  men  employed  in  cellar-^xcavation: 
$4.00  on  every  $100  of  wages. 

For  men  employed  in  sted-work  on  high 
buildings:  $9.00  on  every  $100  of  wages. 

These  four  illustrations  will  be  enough. 
The  rest  can  be  found  in  the  book,  and  they 
are  worth  reading  as  a  highly  emotional  pic- 
ture, done  in  statist ir>.  of  the  relative  danger 
of  modem  occupations. 

Nine  dollars  on  every  $roo  of  wages!  It  is  a 
terrific  charge  And  yet  the  industry  isn't 
ruined.  The  high  buildings  keep  on  going 
up.  .And  they  would  keep  on  going  up  just 
the  same  if  the  money  were  spent  in  com- 
pensating the  injured  workmen  instead  of  in 
trying  to  prevent  them  from  securing  com- 
pensation. 

£V£RY  ACCIDEM  A  LEGAL  BATTLE 

For  w  hy  does  Employer's  Liability  cost  so 
much?  There  are  many  reasons,  but  the 
main  one  is  that  we  make  every  accident  a 
legal  fight. 

In  the  e!e\  en  years  from  1894  to  1905,  in- 
clusive, the  Employer's  Liability  companies 
of  America  took  in  $99,959,076  in  premiums 
from  American  employers. 

How  much  did  they  pay  out  In  compensa- 
tion to  injured  workmen? 

Just  4^6  percent,  of  what  (hev  took  in. 

And  they  didn't  make  excessive  profits,  at 
that.  Their  business  is  highly  competitive. 
The  money  was  ^ent  in  gettii^  the  business 
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and  in  fighting  pitched  I^al  battles  against  tfae 

injuml  workmen's  lawyer?. 

The  injured  workmen's  lawyers!  Don  t 
forget  them.  They  have  to  be  jnid.  Some- 
times Ihcy  get  ten  ['Or  tent,  of  the  proceeds. 
Somctinies  they  get  twenty-&ve  per  cent. 
Sometimes  fifty  per  cent.  Sometimes  seventy- 
five  per  cent.  If,  on  the  average,  they  leave 
the  injured  workman  two  thirds  of  the  final 
verdict,  they  are  leaving  him  more  than  most 
practica]  studentsof  thesubject  think  they  are. 

And  they  aren't  making  excessive  jjrrifits, 
dtlier.  They  have  to  fight  hag  fights  to  get 
those  verdicts. 

Nobody  is  personally  to  blame.  They  are 
all  rrcaturcs  of  the  system.  But  the  sad  fart 
remains  that  out  of  almost  $100,000,000  paid 
by  the  empbyefs  of  America  to  firotect  them- 
sMves  against  the  consequences  of  an  idents 
in  the  eleven  years  from  1894  to  1905,  not 
more  than  $30,000,000,  after  the  injured 
workmen  had  paid  their  lawyers,  reached  the 
pockets  of  the  injured  workmen  themselves. 

Seventy  per  cent,  for  expenses!  Thirty  per 
cent,  for  comyK-nsation! 

It  would  take  an  ingenious  man  to  devise  a 
more  wasteful  system. 

tmiTED  STATES  BEHIND  EUKOPE ' 

Compare  it  with  the  cost  of  administering 
the  German  system.  .Mr.  Frank  A.  Van- 
derlip,  the  New  York  hanker,  after  stiidyin<^ 
Compulsory  Insurance  as  practised  in  Ger- 
many, says  that  the  expenses  of  adminis- 
tration over  there  amount  to  le^s  than  ten  per 
cent.  The  German  system  of  Compulsory 
Insurance  spends  ten  per  cent,  on  expenses 
and  ninety  per  cent  on  compensation!  It 
pets  ninety  out  of  ever}*  hundred  dollar?  spent 
in  insurance  premiums  right  to  the  place 
where  it  is  needed.  We  are  fucky  if  out  of 
every  hundred  dollars  we  sfwnd  in  liability 
premiums  we  get  thirty  dollars  to  the  men 
who  endured  the  accidents  in  their  flesh  and 
bone. 

The  substitution  of  the  idea  of  insurance 
for  the  idea  of  liability,  of  the  idea  of  co- 
operation for  the  idea  of  litigation,  has  been 
most  eoniplefely  effected  in  Germany.  Bui 
it  has  been  at  least  partially  effected  in  many 
countries. 

•Austria,  Italy, Spain, France,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland, 
all  have  insurance  systems,  some  of  them 
compulsory,  others  voluntary,  full>grown  and 
well-<leveloped  in  some  cases,  in  other  cases 


merely  embryonic,  but  always  and  eveiy- 

where  officially  recognized  and  earnestly  en- 
couraged by  the  national  law. 

The  idea  of  Empbyer's  Liability  is  a 
dying  idea  in  F.urojje.  In  some  countries  its 
obsequies  have  already  been  performed,  and 
in  all  the  othecs  the  panu  of  dissolution  have 
begun. 

AND  01  TniSTANCED  BY  KXGUIND 

In  Great  Britain  the  situation  is  >omcwhat 
diilercnt.  The  English  haven't  taken  up 
Compulsory  Insurance.  Their  method  is 
what  they  call  Compulsory  Compensation. 
And  theirex|ierience  is  particularly  interesting 
because  ul  the  gcneriil  similarity  l)etween 
their  legal  institutions  and  ours. 

They  used  to  have  the  same  kind  of  Em- 
ployer's Liability  that  we  have  now.  In 
fact,  they  invented  it.  We  simply  imported 
it.  There  is  nothing  diizzlingly  original,  there 
is  nothing  endearingly  native,  about  our 
present  system.  An  American  who  suggests 
changing  it  is  not  guilty  of  an  unpatriotic 
preference  for  foreign  institution^.  It  was 
the  English  who  thought  up  the  doctrines  of 
assumed  risk,  contributory  n^Ugence,  fellow 
ser>'ant,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  What  we  have 
now  is  simply  a  legal  fashion  that  they  orig- 
inated and  that  they  thought  was  very  beau- 
tiful until  1S97,  when  they  put  it  up  on  the 
top  shelf  back  because  it  was  f>assf,  and 
something  more  modem  in  effect  was  needed. 

It  was  in  1897  that  the  first  British  Work- 
men's  Comix-nsation  act  wa.s  passed.  This 
act  (subsequently  contirmed  and  expanded 
by  the  acts  of  1900  and  of  1906)  estabUshed  a 
princi])le  that  at  first  sight  seems  to  be 
harder  on  the  employer  than  the  Compulsoiy 
Insurance  system  of  Germany. 

The  German  sick-clubs,  it  wfll  be  remem- 
bered, are  obliged  to  take  care  of  accident 
victims  for  a  period  varying  from  four  to 
thirteen  weeks.  Now,  these  sick -clubs,  since 
two  thirds  of  their  expenses  are  borne  by  the 
workmen  themselves,  act  as  a  kind  of  tempo- 
rary cushion  between  the  employer  and  the 
ultimate  cost  of  tlie  accident.  Two  thirds  of 
the  cost  of  each  accident,  for  from  four  to 
thirteen  weeks  after  it  happens,  is  borne  by 
organizations  to  which  the  employer  con- 
tribute^ only  one  third  of  the  premiums. 

In  England,  the  law  does  not  save  the  em- 
ployer to  this  extent.  It  requires  no  contri- 
butions of  any  kind  on  the  jmrt  of  the  work- 
men. It  makes  the  em|^yer  pay  the  whole 
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bill.   It  ff^vts  Idm,  at  most,  a  vrede  of  grace. 

If  an  accident  results  in  an  incapacitation  of 
less  than  a  week  there  is  no  compensation  to 
be  granted;  but  as  soon  as  the  second  week 
begins,  compensation  must  begin,  too,  and  if 
the  incapacitation  lasts  for  two  weeks  or  more, 
then  the  compensation  becomes  retroactive 
and  must  be  pud  for  the  first  week  as  wdl. 

The  ?cale  of  coni])ensation  is  that  as  long  as 
a  workman  is  kept  away  from  work  by  the 
consequences  of  an  accident,  he  shall  get  half- 
pay,  and  if  he  dies  his  dependents  shall  get  a 
sum  amounting  to  three  times  his  annual  earn- 
ings. 

And  compensation  must  be  paid  no  matter 

how  the  accident  was  caused.  All  accidents 
must  be  paid  for.  And  they  must  be  paid  for 
by  the  individual  employer  himself.  He  is 
personal ly  rcs])on.sihlc  for  all  acddeuts  that 
happen  to  his  men.  This  hidcnns  as5!ault  on 
property  was  accomplished  in  the  Parliament 
of  X897  by  a  trio  of  political  adventurers,  con- 
sisting of  that  unbridled  visionary,  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  that  ruthless  revolutionist,  Ar- 
thur Balfour,  and  that  red-handed  proleta- 
rian, the  Manjucss  of  Salisbury. 

Mr.  Chaml  )crlain  was  the  author  of  the  bill. 
He  spoke  of  the  legal  situation  then  existing 
(namely,  the  same  situation  that  now  exists  in 
the  United  States),  and  called  it  a  ''great 
scandal. " 

Mr.  Balfour  observed  that  in  his  opinion 

the  only  way  to  "diffuse  the  shock"  of  acci- 
dents, which  fell  with  crushing  weight  on 
tiic  poorest  and  weakest  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, was  to  put  it  bodily  on  the  employer  and 
let  !um  add  it  to  the  cost  of  his  CDniniodities, 
and  so  pass  it  on  to  consumers  at  large. 

PSOTBCnON  70R  ENGLISH  WOUCMEM 

But  it  was,  kit,  as  usual,  to  Lord  Salisbury 
to  infuse  solid  argument  with  a  liuht  of  satire. 
Most  English  manufacturer?,  said  Lord  Salis- 
bury, were  calling  the  bill  socialistic.  They 
seemed  to  him  to  be  mistaken  in  their  use 
of  terms.  Clearly  it  was  the  present  system 
that  was  socialistic.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, when  a  railroad  killed  one  of  its  engi- 
neers it  passed  his  children  over  to  the  com- 
munity to  be  .supported  in  a  poorliou-c-  hy  Ihc 
tax-payers.  That  seemed  to  him  to  weaken 
the  sense  of  personal,  private  responsibility 
that  a  railroad  company  ought  to  liavc.  It 
seemed  to  him  to  cultivate  too  great  a  readi- 
ness to  fall  back  on  the  state.  He  was  in 
favor  of  a  change  that  would  call  on  the  state 


to  do  less,  and  on  private  employers  to  do 

more. 

The  government  of  1S97,  which  passed  the 
first  Workmen's  Compensation  act,  was  a 
Conaen'ative  government.  The  government 
of  1906.  which  pa-sscd  the  third  and  final 
act  on  the  subject,  was  a  Liberal  govern- 
ment, strongly  supported  by  a  large  Labor 
group  in  the  House  of  rommons. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  policy  of 
Workmen's  Compensation  has  been  definitely 
and  finally  accepted  by  both  the  great  En|^ish 
parties. 

English  workmen,  like  German  workmen, 
are  now  abb  to  get  precisely  calculated  and 
immediately  available  compensation  for  their 
injtiries  as  long  as  those  injuries  deprive  them 
of  thcb*  earning  power.  Unlike  German  work- 
men, however,  they  are  not  yet  protected,  as  a 
body,  against  sickness. 

TRADE-DISEASE  COMPENSATfON 

But  even  in  this  matter  a  start  has  been 
made. 

Connected  with  the  Woricmen\s  Compen- 
sation act  of  i(>o6,  there  is  a  "Schedule 
of  Occupational  Disease."  The  workman 
who  is  incapacitated  by  any  of  the  diseaiies  in 
that  schedule  has  the  same  ri^jht  to  com|>en- 
sation  that  he  would  have  had  if  he  had  met 
with  an  aoddent. 

But  the  man's  disease,  under  the  English 
law,  mu^t  be  one  that  is  directly  cau.sed  by  his 
trade.  \  caisson-worker  who  ju.st  happened 
to  get  typhoid  fever  wouldn't  be  entitled  to 
compensation.  He  could  get  typhoid  fevnr 
in  any  trade.  It  must  be  a  disease  for  which 
the  trade  itself  can  be  held  responsible.  And 
it  must  be  a  disease  mentioned  in  the  "  Sched- 
ule of  Occupational  Disease?, " 

There  are  now  twtnty-lour  tiilriea  in  that 
schedule.  British  workmen  are  now  en- 
titled to  compensation  for  cai-son  disease,  for 
lead  poisoning,  for  mercury  jxiisoning,  for 
arsenical  poisoning,  for  phosphorous  poison> 
ing,  for  nystagmus  (a  fiisea-e  of  the  eyes 
caused  by  work  in  mines),  tor  poisoning  by 
anilin  in  dyeing  establishments,  and  so  on 
through  a  list  of  twenty-four  specific  bodily 
ailments  caused  specifically  by  certain  mod- 
em industrial  occupations. 

The  English  trade-disease  compensation 
scheme  manifestly  accounts  f<ir  only  a  small 
comer  of  the  whole  broad  lield  of  sickness  in 
general,  so  comprehensively  covered  by  the 
Gennan  aickne^insurance  sjystem. 
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But  even  under  the  Engli>li  scheme  no  >ui  h 
case  could  happen  as  recently  came  under  the 
observation  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society. 

That  s<M  icty  was  appealed  to  for  help  by  a 
family  for  which,  in  place  of  the  charity- 
aodety  card-catalogue  nuniber,  we  will  im- 
agine the  equally  effective  disguise  of  the 
name  of  Jones. 

Mr.  Joijes  was  dead  and  the  Jones  family 
was  destitute.  How  did  it  happen  ?  It  is  a 
short  story,  ver\*  simple,  very  ordinary,  very 
commonplace,  and  therefore  very  instructive. 

Mr.  Jones  had  been,  first,  a  printer.  In  the 
printing  shop  where  he  worked  for  a  big  pub- 
iisbing  firm  an  accident  happened  to  him,  and 
he  lost  a  band.  It  was  an  ordinary,  com- 
monplace accident,  and  there  was  no  legal 
claim  to  comf>ensation.  Jones  simply  walked 
out,  less  one  band. 

He  had  to  stop  being  a  printer,  but  finally 
he  got  odd-job  work  a.s  a  painter.  His  one- 
handcdncss  made  it  very  difficult  for  him  to 
.keep  himself  clean  of  the  iriiite4ead  paint. 
He  ^ot  lead  [xnsoning  and  died. 

How  wa>  he  killed?  The  process  was  be- 
gun by  the  printing  trade  and  finished  by  the 
painting  trade. 

And  how  was  his  destitute  family  support- 
ed? By  the  contributors  to  a  charity  society. 

It  seems  like  a  weird  piece  of  logic,  doesn't 
it,  when  you  look  at  it  with  eyes  not  of  estab> 
lished  convention  but  of  disencumbered  com- 
mon sense? 

Jones's  children  are  pauperized  at  the  very 
outset  '  f  their  lives  l)ecause  the  printing  trade 
crippled  their  father  and  the  painting  trade 
poisoned  him. 

THE  AMERICAN  WAY 

The  cost  of  that  acddent  has  not  been 
caped  >iinply  because  neither  the  printing 
trade  nor  the  painting  trade  was  under  any  le- 
gal liability  for  it.  The  cost  is  borne  by  a  num- 
ber of  people  who,  most  of  them,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  either  tra<le.  W'hzt  a  poor  way  of 
bearing  it!  What  a  fcK>lish,  indirect,  unjust, 
exf)cnsive,  humiliating,  degrading  way! 

Under  any  rational  system  the  Jones  family 
would  continue  to  be  an  independent,  self- 
respecting  family,  and  their  legal,  honorable 
indemnity  would  be  paid  to  them  by  the 
trades  that  had  caused  their  misfortmif^. 

It  ih  lime,  in  America,  for  the  eonimunity  to 
stretch  out  a  strong  right  arm  and  readjust 
the  American  Law  of  the  Killed  and  Wounded. 


There  i^  some  reason  to  believe  that  Amer- 
ica is  beginning  to  realize.  There  are  many 
evidences  that  the  conscience  of  the  nation 
is  already  stirred. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  evidences 
is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous  sickness- 
benefit  clubs  and  acddent-benefit  clubs  pro- 
moted by  individual  American  employers 
among  their  employees.  A  whole  article 
could  be  fill^  with  an  accoimt  of  dubs  of 
tittskind. 

THE  SOLE  KEUEOY 

But  they  suffer  from  many  radical  d^ects. 

They  will  not  solve  the  question.  They  de- 
pend on  the  individual  good-will  of  an  indi- 
vidual employer.  Or  else,  sometimes,  on  his 
desire  to  advertise  himself.  Or  else,  occa- 
sionally, on  an  unscrupulous,  underhanded 
hope  that  by  means  of  contributions  by  em- 
ployees to  a  mutual  insurance  fund,  the  em- 
ployer himself  may  be  relieved  of  a  large  part 
of  his  legal  obligations  for  all  accidents  that 
may  happen. 

Most  private  accident-insurance  schemes 
are  regarded  with  deep  distrust  by  the  em- 
ployees who  are  ordered,  by  a  rule  of  the  firm, 
to  contribute  to  them.  Those  schemes  are 

not  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  They  are 
not  officially  sanctioned  by  public  policy. 
They  smadc  of  philanthropy,  at  the  best;  and 
of  snealung  self -seeking,  at  the  worst. 

And  even  if  the  best  jw?sible  interpretation 
be  pbced  on  all  of  them,  they  remain,  in  their 
total,  nothing  but  an  unusually  small  drop  in 
:5n  unusually  large  bucket.  The  main  mass 
of  American  workmen,  whose  employers  are 
just  average  employers,  remain  totally  un- 
affected. 

The  only  avenue  through  which  a  broadly 
satisfactory  reformation  can  be  accompUsbcd 
is  the  community  itself;  that  is,  the  federal 
government  and  the  state  governments. 

I'he  timorous  reluctance  with  which  most 
American  employers  still  regard  the  enact- 
ment of  a  public  law  on  this  subject  is  in  itself 
a  confession  of  weakness.  And  like  most 
weakness,  like  most  cowardice,  it  comes  oil 
worse  among  human  beings  than  strength 
and  courage  would  come  ofT. 

An  abominable  system  of  accident  com- 
pensation is  only  one  of  many  causes  of  social 
discontent  in  this  country,  but  that  discon- 
tent waxes  apace.  .And.  mostly,  it  is  blind, 
angry,  resentful,  unconslructive.  It  is  just 
discontent.  And  therefoie  doubly  danger- 
ous! 
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A  nerveless,  palsied,  fear-stricken  refusal 

on  the  part  of  any  national  community  to  put 
its  hand  to  the  root  of  social  disorders  and 
absoIutel7  remove  the  ground  from  which 
they  grow  will  always  bring  with  it  its  own 
punishment  in  the  way  of  unintelligent, 
though  understandable,  violent,  and  perhaps 
successful  revolutionary  agitation. 

This  cowardice,  this  fear,  is  what  Emerson 
was  talking  about  in  his  essay  on  "  Compen- 
sation" -when  he  said* 

"  One  thing  Fear  teaches,  that  there  is  rot- 
tenness where  he  appears.  He  is  a  carrion 
crow,  and  though  you  see  not  well  what  he 
hovers  for,  there  is  death  somewhere.  Our 
property  is  timid,  our  laws  are  timid,  our  cul- 
tivated classes  are  timid.  Fear  for  ag<»  has 
boded  and  mowed  and  ^bbered  ovw  Govern- 
ment and  Property.  That  obscene  bird  is  not 
there  for  nothing.  He  indicates  ^^reat  wrongs 
that  must  be  revised. " 

And  among  the  wrongs  that  must  be  revised 
there  are  few  that  po  more  deeply  into  the 
marrow  of  industrial  life  than  the  method  now 
existing  m  America  for  compensating  the  men 
and  women  taken  out  of  industrial  life  and 
stretched  on  beds  of  pain  and  poverty  by  the 
antics  of  the  physical,  material  machinery 
through  wliich  modem  civilization  is  perpetu- 
ated. 

When  that  wrong  is  revised,  a  long  step  will 
have  been  taken  toward  social  peace  and  mu- 
tual social  unembarrassed  fearlessness  ("which 
is  the  greatest  gift  modem  national  life  can 
hold)  between  those  that  own  and  operate 
property  and  those  that  own  and  sell  labor. 

LMPLOYERS  WHO  SK£ 

Here  and  there,  among  American  employ- 
ers, there  arises  one  who  sees  through  the 
complicated  coior>plates  of  the  present  along 

the  converging  lines  of  the  j)irture  cast  by  so- 
cial forces  on  the  screen  of  the  future. 

Among  such  employers  Mr.  T.  K.  Webster, 
of  the  Webster  Manufacturing  Com|)any, 
spoke  pcrha])s  the  noblest,  as  well  as  the 
simplest  and  most  unstudied  and  unaffected, 
wdrIs  ever  spoken  on  the  subject  of  indtis- 
trial  accidents  by  any  American  employer 
when,  in  a  little  impromptu  speech  late  one 
afternoon,  before  the  City  Club  of  Chicago, 
after  the  regularly  appointed  speakers  of  the 
day  had  taken  tlieir  seats,  lie  rose  impuiaivdy 
and  said: 


"  It  is  a  matter  of  depreciation  in  men,  just 
like  depreciation  in  machinery.  I  presume 
there  is  not  a  manufacturer  in  Chicago  but 
what,  when  he  figures  up  hb  condition  at  the 

end  of  the  year,  charges  off  a  certain  amount 
for  depreciation.  It  is  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  that  he  should  do  so.  His  tools 
wear  out  in  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  and  if  he 
keeps  thrm  on  the  l)ooks  aU  that  time  he  is 
Eiraply  fooling  himself. 

"Last  year,  I  remember,  our  balance-sheet  ■ 
shov/ed  that  we  charged  off  something  like 
$20,000.  Do  I  go  grumbling  around  and  say- 
ing that  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  thus  charge  off 
$20,000.^  Why,  no!  It  is  the  depreciation. 
Now,  friends,  in  God's  name,  why  should  we 
not  allow  for  the  depreciation  in  men? 

DBPKECZAIIOK  IN  MEN 

We  know  that  every  thousand  pounds  of 
lead  we  manufacture  costs  somebody  some- 
thing. The  man  who  is  breathing  that 
poison  into  his  lungs,  it  costs  him  something. 
Now,  should  he  and  his  children  bear  that 
burden  or  should  we  charge  it  up  against  the 
industry?  Let  us  add  an  eighth  of  a  cent  a 
pound.  Let  us  distribute  it.  Who  wiU 
know  it? 

"When  it  is  presented  to  the  American 
people,  I  believe  they  will  say  it  is  just  as  fair 
to  charge  up  every  year  the  depreciation  in 
men  as  it  is  to  charge  up  the  depreciation  in 
machinery  and  buildings.  And  when  we 
lunre  done  that,  we  will  not  only  have  done 
our  duty  to  the  great  body  of  laborers,  but  we 
will  not  pay.  in  my  judgment,  a  single  cent 
more  than  we  are  paying  now. 

"  We  pay  it  all  now  just  the  same.  Don't 
think  for  a  minute  we  aren't  paying  it.  We 
are  paying  it  in  the  hospitals,  in  the  poor- 
houses,  in  the  degradation,  in  the  pulling 
down  of  all  these  people,  where  they  are  swept 
under  and  become  the  submerged  tenth  simply 
because  we  aren't  doing  justice  to  them.  Let 
us  put  upon  every  industry  the  cost  of  the 
de{>reciati(m  of  its  own  men.  And  let  US  pay 
it  as  we  would  an^  other  honest  bill. " 

This  speech,  like  Geno'al  Grant's  mem- 
oirs, has  the  inimitable  simplicity  of  the  man. 
As  for  its  style,  let  it  stand.  It  pre.sents, 
beyond  improvement,  the  full  power  of  the 
argument  for  compensation  for  the  misfor- 
tunes of  industrial  life.  And  as  for  its  logic, 
are  there  any  challengers? 
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By  HARRISON  RHODES 
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lllMtratiofif  by  F.  Viw  Wilna 


WHEN  Johnny  Fairrhild  arrived  in 
New  York,  ii  three  years  since 
Mary  Allyson  had  been  there. 
Not  that  ill  a  certain  spiritual  sen^^f  '^he 
could  ever  be  absent— almost  every  Sunday' 
Johnny  found  a  Strang,  distortei'  portrait 
of  her  in  lils  morning  lU'Wsiiapcr  and  some 
account  of  her  triumphant  career  in  the 
capitals  of  Europe.  And  when  he  had  pene- 
trated circles  in  wbkh  first-band  and  un- 
published information  about  hrr  was  to  be 
secured,  he  discovered  that  here,  too,  Miss 
AUyson,  her  loveliness,  her  distinction,  her 
charm,  and  her  ( (">scs  w  ere  becoming  al- 
most legendary  in  character. 

Standing  on  the  American  shores  of  the 
All  tic  one  seemed  to  see  her  through 
golden  and  rosy  mi^tn.  Was  -he  not  indeed 
constantly  lunching  with  Royalty  and  taking 
the  air  with  Princes  of  the  Blood  ?  Was  she 
not  incarnate  the  American  girl  we  all  love, 
holding  her  fresh,  fair  young  head  high, 
and  proudly  exacting  the  full  tribute  of 
admiration  from  those  old  countries  across 
the  sea?  They  missed  her  in  New  York; 
they  would  have  thought  it  pleasant,  {K*rhaps, 
that  she  should  come  home  some  day  to 
live,  but  they  resigned  themselves  to  the 
inevitable.  Anything  that  a  still  great  and 
powerful  continent  uke  Europe  wanted  so 
much,  it  wa^  but  natural  it  should  keep. 
It  was  left  for  Johnny  I'airchild.  ready  in 
most  matters  to  tind  an  original  point  of 
view,  to  hazard  a  new  suggestion. 

"If  she  is  all  that  cvcr\-hndy  -^avs  she  is," 
he  remarked,  somewhere,  "  she  is  the  girl  fur 


me 


» 


"  For  you,  my  poor  child!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Morpont,  who  happened  to  be  there.  "In 
what  sense,  please  ?'' 

"Oh,"  said  Johnny,  quite  simply,  "I  only 
meant  that  I  believe  111  marry  her." 


The  company  fairly  rocked  in  their  chairs 
with  derisive  laughter;  then,  speech  finally 
becoming  pos.sibIe,  attempted  to  annihilate 
their  young  friend  with  the  long  list  of  for- 
eigners of  distinction  who  had  sought  Mi»5 
AUyson*s  hand,  who  continued  to  sedc  it, 
who  would  not  take  "  No  "  as  an  answer.  To 
this  imposing  array  they  added  the  names 
of  the  richest  New  Yorkers,  the  best-bom 
Philadelphians,  and  the  mo>t  cultivated  Bos- 
tonians.  Some  of  tlie>e  lovelorn  young  men, 
it  appeared,  had  during  the  three  years  past 
ventured  abroad  in  pursuit  of  thdr  inamo- 
rala;  other<  perhaps  meant  to  be  found  wait- 
ing on  the  dock,  whenever  Miss  Allyson 
should  land  in  New  York,  ready  with  bou- 
quets of  welcome  and  proposals  of  marriage. 
Mary  Allyson.  well  burn,  rich,  beautiful,  flat- 
tered and  loved  in  two  or  three  continents — 
was  she  not  at  the  moment  just  the  most  de- 

-irahle  part'ie  in  the  whole  world?  Who,  in- 
deed, they  put  it  to  him,  was  a  young  man 
from  .\kron  that  he  .  .  .  etc.,  etc.  ? 

"  ,\11  right,  aU  right!"  cried  Johnny,  blush- 
ing a  little,  and  speaking  quite  unpreten- 
tiously and  ingcnuou.sly.  *'  I  don't  mean  any- 
thing except  that  I  beUeve  I'll  marry  her." 

Thev  laughed  .igain,  seeing  that  it  wasjttst 
Johnny's  little  joke,  though  from  the  begin- 
ning Mrs.  Morpont,  oddly  enough,  seemed  to 
have  thought  it  apowone.  Theyoung  man's 
alleged  aspirations  were  made  the  object  of 
occasional  good-humored  bantering  attacks, 
and  then  there  would  have  been  an  end  of 
it  all,  had  not  New  York  been  thrilled  by 
the  news  that  Mrs.  and  Miss  .Allyson  were 
returning  to  their  native  land  within  the 
month. 

This  wa*;  indeed  "furiou-ly."  as  the 
French  would  say,  matter  for  thought.  It 
had  been  ascertained  that  by  the  same  or  the 
next  boat  there  would  also  come  to  America 
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two  young  men  of  the  most  d^Ue  descrip- 
tion: the  Duko  of  Eldcrmiiister  and  the 
Marquis  de  la  Kochechonaun.  I'he  Aliyscn 
house  in  Fifth  Avenue  was  in  the  hands  of 
painters  and  decorators,  and  it  looked  as  ii, 
having;  reduced  the  candidate"^  fo  these  pos- 
sible two,  Miss  Ailyson  was  now,  in  her  na- 
tive town,  to  its  glory  and  for  its  delight,  to 
lead  one  of  them  to  the  altar.  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  there  was  in  the  best 
New  York  aodcty  no  other  topic  than  the 
Allyson  alliance.  Discussion  w^as  hot  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  the  English  and  the 
French  nobihty.  No  one  now  even  spoke  of 
an  American  husband. 

Certainly  none  thought  seriously  of  Johnny 
and  his  little  joke.  Mrs.  Morpont  once  or 
twice  twitted  him  with  it,  a  little  addly,and 
seemed  to  suggest  the  lesson  that  young  Mr. 
Fairchild's  privilege  of  being  her  friend  should 
have  proved  suliicient  to  satisfy  the  most 
vaulting  ambition.  And  Johnny  himself,  who 
was  not  in  the  least  conceited,  and  always 
took  a  humorous  view  of  his  position  in  the 
worid,  quietly  smiled  a  tittle  at  the  idea  of 
this  wonderful  Mary  AUyson's  wasting  even 
a  thouf'ht  on  him.  .\nd  .so  the  little  joke 
would  have  ended  altogether,  had  Mary 
Ailyson  not  been  what  she  was  and  had 
Johnny  not  seen  her  rome  into  a  box  at  the 
opera  at  about  nine  o'clock,  the  evening  of 
the  very  day  she  landed. 

Perhaps  if  one  goes  more  deeply  into  the 
matter,  one  micht  add  that  had  she  not  liad 
that  wonderful  blue  black  hair  shading  her 
violet  eyes,  had  she  not  had  that  wonderful 
skin  with  the  ric  lmcssof  ivory  in  it,  had  >hc 
not  stood  tor  an  instant  with  that  Uthe,  vigor- 
ous grace  of  Diana  poised  on  the  crescent  of 
the  youii^'  ni(»on,  there  would,  so  far  as  Johnny 
Fairchiid  is  concerned,  have  been  no  story 
to  tell.  Still,  there  was  something  else.  As 
Johnny,  in  the  stalls,  gazed  admiringly,  sud' 
dcniy  within  him  began  to  stir  .■'trantjc,  vague 
memories.  In  the  dusk  of  the  great  crimson- 
and-gold  place  where  they  both  were,  he  felt 
moving  feebly  tlic  long  arm  of  coincidenec. 
Suddenly  he  realized  how  little  all  the  news- 
paper pictures  and  photographs  had  told  him 
how  this  giri  above  him  really  looked.  Time 
had  worked  its  change?.  rin>ught  with  it  a 
rich  splendor  in  her  beauty.  But  Johnny, 
while  the  music  throbbed  with  the  love  duet 
of  the  first  act  of  MaJatn  Butterfly,  could  see  a 
blue  lake,  the  clipped  trees  on  the  quay  at 
Lucerne,  and  the  slender  figure  of  a  with 
blue-black  hair  and  violet  eyes  who  had 


walked  there  in  a  wonderful  gown  of  pale 

yellow  muslin  one  morning  eight  years  before, 
and  then  out  of  the  world,  as  Johnny  knew 
it  in  those  days,  forever. 

It  was  a  simple  memory,  yet  one  that  he  had 
never  brought  out  for  the  public  to  gaze  at. 
He  had  been  a  mere  boy,  she  just  a  shp  of  a 
gul.  He  had  never  talked  to  her,  never 

known  who  she  wa>.  Indeed,  he  had  seen 
her  only  that  one  morning;  it  must  have  been 
her  last  there.  But  he  had  never  forgotten; 
and  there  was  somewhere  hidden  away  a  dry 
and  dusty  spray  of  blue  flowers  she  had 
dropped  by  the  lake's  side  that  day  so  long 
1^.  All  this  explains  why  that  night  at  the 
Metropolitan  a  young  man  sat  witli  shining 
eyes,  and  a  hcait  funding  against  his  shirt- 
front.  The  curtam  fdl,  and  as  Miss  Ailyson 
retired  a  Httle  into  the  box  Johnny  rose  and, 
in  a  confused  and  excited  state  of  mind, 
rushed  out  into  the  corridor. 

Here  two  fashionable  and  immaculate 
youths  of  his  acquaintance  seized  upon  him, 
and  even  before  cigarettes  and  matches  could 
spring  from  their  golden  and  jeweled  cases, 
began  to  talk  of  Miss  Ailyson.  They  first 
paid  enthu.siaslic  and  appropriate  masculine 
tributes  to  her  charms,  then  they  turned  to 
the  question  of  their  effect  upon'fordgn  no- 
blemen 

"I've  just  heard  the  Frenchman's  taken  his 
passage  back  already.  He's  finished,  I  guess." 

"My  money's  always  been  on  the  Brit- 
isher," commented  the  other.  "Mrs.  Van 
Iloltcrman  said  to-night  that  people  expected 
the  engagement  would  be  announced  Satur- 
day." 

"  I  wonder  if  she  has  really  decided."  It 
was  Johnny  who  spoke. 

"I  guess  nobody  really  know^,'" 

"  I  think  it's  rotten — American  girls'  mar- 
rying abroad.  I  think  if  we  American  men 
were  any  good  we  could  stop  it."  Johnny 
spoke  under  the  stress  of  some  emotion,  and 
his  phrases  were,  it  must  be  confessed,  crude 
and  banal. 

"I'd  bo  game  enough,"  .said  one  of  the 
young  men.  *'  But  in  this  case  we'd  have  to 
get  pretty  quick  action.  I  don't  suppose  we 
could  even  get  into  her  field  of  vision  before 
Saturday." 

Johnny  suddenly  looked  rather  fierce  and 
glowering. 

"I  suppo  e  probably  we  coidd,"  he  said, 
almost  dehantly. 

'*Do  it,  do  it,  old  man,"  his  friends  eft* 
counged  him.  Then  one  of  them  smiled. 
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"  Wasn't  lluTc  Mime  talc  a  whik-  ago  about 
your  saying  you  thought  you'd  marry  her?" 

"Well,"  said  Johnny,  "I  believe  I  will. 
Good  ni^ht." 

"G(hk1  ni^hi,  old  man."  they  called  out. 
"  You'd  better  llag  her  pretty  quickly,  or 
she'll  run  by  you." 

T  wiU,"  said  Johnny.  "Good  night, 
again." 

Outside,  in  the  confu^n  and  the  {faring 
lights  of  Broadway,  then  for  a  half  hour  in 

a  cab  in  the  snow-covered,  silent  park,  he 
thought.  He  thought  under  pressure,  and 
though  at  last  his  eyes  shone  with  a  gay,  hu- 
morous light,  his  heart  still  pounded  under 
his  shirt-front  and  his  fur-lined  coat.  How- 
ever,  he  had  a  plan.  He  was  to  meet  Miss 
Allyson  the  following  night  at  dinner;  he 
meant  that  before  that  she  should  have  heard 
of  him.  Once  before  the  press  had  served 
him;  now  at  this  crisis  of  his  career  he  de^ 
termined  that  it  should  serve  him  a^n. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  when  he  presented 

himself  in  Miss  Estelle  Tompkins's  office  at 
the  Daily  .Veu'  Yorker.  Followers  of  John- 
ny's hi.story  will  remember  Miss  Tompkins, 
and  everyone,  at  any  rate,  has  read  her  de- 
lightful society  news  and  chit-chat  in  the 
columns  of  that  great  metropolitan  journal. 

Johnny  lookM  very  nice  and  blushed  a 
little  in  a  pleasant,  innocent,  boyish  way  as 
Miss  Tompkins  rose  to  meet  him. 

"I'm  in  trouble  again.  Miss  Tompkin.s," 
he  began.  And  here  anyone  who  has  a  spe- 
cial passion  for  truthfulness  and  truth-tellers 
may  as  well  stop  reading  this  story;  those 
who  bdieve  that  all's  fair  where  anything 
so  lovely  as  Maiy  Allyson  is  ooncemed  may 
go  on. 

"  Yes,  real  trouble,"  he  continued. 

Miss  Tompkins  looked  ^mpathetic,  but  in- 
stinctively she  took  up  a  pad  of  paper  and  a 
pencil. 

Well,  what  is  it  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  business- 
like way. 

'*  I  hear,"  answered  Johnny — and  he  never 
turned  a  hair — "that  the  Morning  Express 
to-morrow  is  going  to  say  that  I'm  enga^  to 
Miss  Mary  .Mlysonl" 

"Great  heavensl"  gasped  Miss  Tomp- 
kins. She  seemed  weak  with  amazement, 
but  her  hand  did  not  drop  the  pencil. 

"Are  you  ?"  she  a.sked. 

"No.  Worse  luck,"  replied  Johnny.  "I'd 
like  to  be.  You  .see,  I'm  frank  with  you. 
That's  why  I'm  so  distressed  about  this. 


^'<>vl  c  an  see  for  youTself  how  it  mightqueer 
my  chances." 

A  softer  and  more  helpful  look  came  into 
Miss  Tompkins's  eyes.  She  liked  Johnny. 
And  thouph  a  talented  newspaper  woman, 
she  was  still  a  woman  and  a  match  maker. 

"  I  wonder  what  I  can  do,"  she  meditated. 
"I  can  deny  the  report." 

"Oh,  of  course  I  want  you  to  do  that. 
That's  a  beginning." 

"Ail  right."  Miss  Tompkins  scribbled  a 
few  words  on  a  loose  sheet  of  yellow  paper  and 
passed  it  over  to  johnny. 

" That  do?"  she  asked,  and,  getting  an  af- 
firmative reply,  sent  it  up  by  a  boy  who  was 
passing  then. 

Johnny  heaved  a  sigh,  as  if  of  relief. 

"That's  something  done.  But  there's 
still—" 

"  Have  you  been  to  the  Express^'' 

"No.  i  don't  believe  they'd  keep  it  out 
because  I  asked  them.  \'ou  see,"  he  went 
on  more  slowly,  'I  suppose  they  must  think 
that  they  have  good  reasons  for  believing  the 
report  true." 

Miss  Tompkins  looked  at  liim  a  little 
sharply. 

"On  my  word  of  honor,  Afiss  Tompkins, 

I'm  not  engaged  to  Mi.ss  .Allyson,  secretly 
or  any  other  way.  I  haven't  what  they  call 
'an  understanding'  with  her.  It  will  be  the 
truest  thing  any  paper  ever  printed  to  say 
we're  not  engaged.  You  l)clievc  me?  A]\ 
right.  Now  what  can  be  done  about  the  iiv- 
press?  Isn't  Miss  Franks  the  society  editor? 
.\nd  isn't  she  a  friend  of  yours?" 

"1  know  Miss  Franks,"  replied  IkUss 
Tompkins^  a  little  coldly.  "  I  almost  tho«ight 
I'd  told  you  once  ot  a  sort  of  disagreement 
we  had  " 

"I've  such  a  bad  memory,"  hastily  inter- 
rupted Johnny.  Of  the  truthfidness  c$ 
many  such  speeches  of  his  the  reader  may 
judge  for  himself. 

"So  I  don't  qtiite  know  what  I  could  do 
with  her,"  went  on  his  friend. 

"  I  wish  you'd  telephone  her  now  all  the 
same,"  pleaded  Johnny.  "You  can  just 
say  that  you've  heard  about  the  item  and  that 
you  know  it'^  not  true." 

Perhaps  this  was  not  a  very  good  plan. 
The  result  will  show. 

"  Tf  (  lln  Mfss  Franks,"  so  Miss  Tompkins's 
end  of  the  conversation  ran.  "  This  is  Miss 
TcHnpkms  of  the  New  Yorker,  I  thought 
possibly  I  might  do  you  a  fittle  friendly  turn; 
yes,  really.   I  hear  you're  running  an  item 
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to  morrow  morning  alx>ut  an  cnj^agement 
between  Miss  Mury  AUyson  and  Mr.  John 
Fairchild.  What,  you  say  you're  not?  Oh, 
rome,  I've  the  best  reasons  for  knowing  that 
you  are,  and  certainly  I'm  not  trying  to  get 
exclu^ve  mformation,  because  I'm  going  to 
deny  the  engagement.  What's  that  i  You 
might  nm  the  story  with  stime  rhance  of  its 
being  true  if  I'm  going  to  deny  itt'  You'd 
never  heard  of  any  rumor  of  an  engage- 
ment?" 

Miss  Tompkins  was  growing  rather  red  in 
the  face,  and  her  voice  became  a  little  shrill. 

"  I  suppose  not.  Perhaps  if  you  knew  more 
of  people  you  write  about —  In  fact,  Mr. 
Faircblld  himself  is  now  in  my  office;  he  has 
just  come  down  from  the  ofK-ra.  He  knew 
there  was  such  a  rumor,  and  he  heard  you 
were  going  to  publbh  it." 

"  Just  a  moment,  Miss  Tompkins,'*  inter- 
rupted Johnny,  and  he  bent  down  over  the 
instrument. 

"Of  course.  Miss  Franks,  if  you  hadn't 
heard  anything  and  weren't  going  to  print 
anythinj^,  we'll  leave  it  as  it  is." 

"She  says  she  /mj>  heard  something  now" 
— ^!iiGs8  Tompkins  was  manipulating  the  re- 
ceiver. "  It  will  1)0  verj'  unpleasant  for  my 
friend  Mr.  Fairchiid  if  you  print  anything. 
You  haveni  the  pleasure  of  his  actjuaintance  ? 
No,  as  I  said  before,  if  you  knew  more  of  the 
people  you  write  about  — " 

She  stopped.  There  was  apparently  a 
considerable  flow  of  language  from  the  other 
end  of  the  telephone.  At  la.st,  very  flu^lK-d 
indeed,  she  hung  up  the  receiver  with  a  ^nap. 

"  I  guess  I  haven't  been  very  helpful.  I'm 
sorry.  But  Franks  gets  on  my  nerves.  She's 
going  to  run  the  thing  now  just  to  spite  me. 
What  1  can't  make  out  is  whether  she  had 
the  story  or  not  before  I  telephoned   — " 

"What  (ioe>  it  matter"^"  a.ske<i  Jchnny. 
"The  im{K)rtant  thing  is  that  slie  has  it 
now." 

I'm  sorr)     Dt>  you  think  it  will  make  it 

very  unpleasant  for  you  ?" 

Johnny  smiled  almost  radiantly  at  his 
friend. 

"Let's  ho|)e  not,"  he  said  cheerfully  "  At 
any  rate,  it  will  show  Miss  Allyson  that  there 
are  some  people  who  think  she  ought  to 
mnrry  me  Hesides,  I  suppose,  after  all,  very 
few  people  would  be  such  fools  as  to  believe 
we're  engaged."  (Johnny  enjoyed  speaking 
the  truth  sometimes,  when  be  oould.) 

"They  wouldn't?" 

"Why,  no,"  said  Johnny,  "not  ii  the  Nctv 


Yorker  denies  it.   For  that,  if  for  no  other 

reason." 

«  You  flatter  me.  Mr.  Fairchiid." 

"  My  dear  .Mi--  Tompkins."  Johnny  spoke 
almost  solemnly,  "  1  don't  know  what  I  should 
do  without  you." 

Perhaps  the  reader  thinks  he  knows. 

The  Express,  Ixfing  a  mi>rnin>;  pa{»er,  was 
out  at  three  A.U.  Mi.ss  Tomf)kins's  New 
Yorker,  being  an  cveiuni(  journal.  rouH  not 
appear  until  at  least  after  sunrise.  But  if 
one  sleeps  a  little -late  in  New  York  one 
can  have  both  morning  and  evening  editions 
with  one's  breakfast  coffee.  Thus  it  was 
that,  to  the  truly  fashionable  women  of  the 
city,  the  report  and  its  denial  came  simul- 
taneously. Fn>m  lu.xurious  lx»udoir  to  lux- 
urious boudoir  the  tclepbooe  lines  were  kept 
hot  with  discussion  of  this  amadng  engage- 
ment; you  might  have  tapped  any  wire  cast 
of  the  I'ark  and  north  of  Forty-second  Street 
and  h^rd  Miss  Allyson's  and  Johnny's 
names.  To  quote  phrases  used  earlier,  our 
young  gentleman  was  easily  in  the  public 
** field  of  vision."  He  himself  judged  it  prob- 
able that  he  had  "flagged"  Mrs.  and  Miss 
.\llyson.  At  half  past  eleven,  discreetly  dressed 
and  looking  rather  demure,  he  sent  up  his 
^id  to  &frs.  Allyson  at  the  Ffau»  Hotd. 

He  was  carried  up  like  a  skyrocket  to  the 
seventeenth  or  eighteenth  stor)',  and  here 
found  Mrs.  .\llyson,  red  in  the  face  and 
clanking  a  good  many  heavy  gold  chains 
rather  ominoii--!v,  awaiting  his  arrival. 

"  Well!"  she  began.  There  was  the  hint 
of  a  snort. 

"Well!"  replied  Johnny. 

"This  ridiculous  report  !" 

"  Ves,  ridii  ulous,  isn't  it? — since  1  don't 
know  your  daughter.  It's  all  very  well  to 
have  admired  her  from  afar,  l)ut  " 

Mis.  Allyson's  face  in  no  way  lightened. 
Johnny  sut»ided. 

"  Can  you  imagine,  Mr,  Faivchild,  bow  the 
newspajKjrs  ?" 

"I  did  what  I  could,"  interrupted  Johnny. 

"You  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean  that  I  got  the  report  denied  at 
once.  I  take  it  that  that  would  have  been 
your  wish,  Mrs.  Allyson/' 

"  Certainly.  It  is  all  so  extraon^narily  un- 
pleasant." 

"  For  you,  Mrs.  Allyson.  For  roe  it  can 
be  only  flattering  that  the  press  should  for 

one  instant  think  me  eligible.  I'm  quite 
humble  about  it.    i  realize  I'm  not  a  match 
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for  Miss  Allyxtn — "  He  j»au-<d  a  moment, 
as  if  to  take  the  measure  of  ilie  lady,  then 
he  went  on  ddiberatdy:  Though  I  believe, 
according  to  ordinary  standards,  I  am  a  fairly 
decent  match.*' 

Mis.  AUyson  applied  a  pair  of  bignettes 
to  her  view  of  Johnny. 

"Are  y<»u^"  she  asked.  And  she  seemed 
not  to  l>e  aiuioycd. 

"Yes,"  .said  Johnny.  '  I'm  twentv-six, 
sound  in  wind  and  limb,  I'm  pretty  w^-be- 
haved,  and  .should  really  and  truly  be  aw- 
fully good  to  a  wife.  My  father  is  what  passes 
for  a  fairly  well-off  man — it's  vulgar  to  say 
so,  I  know;  but  you  cotdd  fuid  it  in  Brad- 
street's." 

"Could  I?"  asked  Mrs.  AUyson,  with  a 
hearty  brutality  of  manner  to  be  acquired 
only  in  England,  and  among  its  aristocracy. 
"I  suppose  they  would  have  it  in  the  hotel." 

'■  My  social  position  i>  fairly  resi)ectable,  I 
believe.  At  any  rate,  I  was  expecting  to 
meet  your  daughter  at  dinner  to-night,  and 
probably  at  several  other  places.  Of  course,  if 
it's  going  to  he  very  disagreeable  for  her  " 

*'No,  no,"  replied  the  lady.  "I  suppose 
the  only  thing  to  do  ts  to  sem  to  pay  no  at- 
tention to  the  whole  thing."  She  rose  as  if 
to  dismiss  her  caller. 

**  I  suppose  it  wouldn't  Iwip  matters  at  all," 
Johnny  hazarded  thi>  si^jgestion  with  a 
thoughtful  air,  'if  I  did  pro[x»se  for  your 
daughter's  hand,  uuw,  to  you.  in  the  ap- 
proved European  fashion." 

The  gold  chains  t  lanked  a  littlf 

"Vm  afraid  both  my  daughter  and  I  have 
already  other  views." 

"  Don't  say  it's  settled,"  (  ried  Johnny,  with 
a  vivacity  that  caused  Mrs.  AUyson  to  look  at 
turn  rather  sharply. 

**When  anything  is  settled.  Mr.  Fairchild. 
you  and  the  rest  of  the  world  will  be  informed 
of  it  at  the  proper  time." 

I  jrour  pardon."  Johnny  retreated, 
muttering  something  about  hopinj^  that  tlu- 
proposal  of  honorable  marriage  had  caused 
no  bard  feeling.  In  the  office  of  the  hotel  he 
just  stopped  to  notice  that  there  was  a  cojiy 
of  Bradstrcet's.  It  wa.s,  in  a  way.  an  almost 
inexpressibly  vulgar  tiling  to  do.  But  there 
are  moments  when  all's  fair.  The  reader 
must  not  fon:jot  the  (juay  at  T.ucerne,  and  the 
dusty,  faded  spray  of  blue  Howers  that  the 
hoy  bad  treasured  for  eight  years.  And 
when  you  have  determined  to  succeed  in 
anything,  is  it  merely  s<»phistical,  or  is  it  char- 
acteristically American,  too,  to  say  that  the 


end  iustities  the  means?  Johnny  was  a 
^<^ai.iuag,  if  you  like.  He  wa:>  also,  in  most 
of  the  essential  and  pleasant  meamngs  of  the 
term,  a  g^tleman. 

The  dinner  that  night  was  at  Mrs.  Hart 

Winlhrop's,  and  Jiihnny,  it  must  Ije  con- 
fessed, braced  himself  to  enter  her  drawinj^- 
ruoui.  Tcrhaps  he  lot)kcd  a  (riile  pale; 
otherwise  his  ap|)carance  was  irrcproacfa> 
able,  thougli  a  <mall,  faded,  dn,-  blue  tlowcr 
in  his  buttonhole  was  jjcrhaps  an  odd  addi- 
tion to  his  costume.  J  ust  ahead  of  him  was 
his  ho-tess;  across  the  room  was  Mary  Ally 
st>n,  the  wonderful  blue-black  hair  crowned 
with  a  wreath  of  purple  (lowers  that  matched 
the  deep  violet  of  her  eyes.  By  her  side 
.stood  the  Duke  of  Elderminster.  Johnny 
raised  his  head  a  little  high,  and  the  color 
flowed  back  into  his  cheeks. 

*■  You  know  e\er\l)ody,  I  believe,  except 
your  fiancee,''  he  heard  his  hostess  murmur 
lightly. 

"  Exactly."  Then  he  spoke  almoiit sternly. 
"  Mrs.  Winthrop.  I've  got  to  sit  next  her  at 
dinner  to-night.    Got  to  I" 

The  lady  hesitated. 
Oh,  of  course,  with  her  permission,"  he 
went  on. 

Mrs.  Winthrop  took  his  arm  and  carried 

him  straight  across  to  Miss  AUyson. 

"  Mary,"  >he  said,  "this  is  Mr  l  airehild. 
He  i-^  JH'ggiiig  nic  to  put  him  next  you  at  din- 
ner. You  were  to  l>e  between  my  cousin 
Henry  ancl  the  duke  " 

For  a  moment  nothing  was  said.  Johnny 
stood  straight  before  her  and  honesUy  and 
frankly  looked  into  Miss  Allyson's  dark  cycs 
with  his  bright  blue  ones. 

**Why  not  give  Mr.  Fairchild  the  place?"' 
>he  replied.   "  I  daresay  I  shall  often  enough 

>it  hy  the  duke  " 

^he  smiled  at  the  Englishman  by  her  side 
as  she  said  it,  yet  there  was  a  trace,  so  Johnny 
imatjiiied.  *)f  languid  scorn  in  her  \  nii  f,  some- 
thing that  seemed  to  tell  how  beauty  might 
weary  of  a  conquered  world. 

■ni  try  to  console  you—"  began  their 
hostess  to  the  di-}»laied  nobleman,  and  then 
at  last  Johnny  found  himself  alone  with  Miss 
AUyson.  He  was  f^nly  "in  her  field  of 
\id'in."  For  an  instant  there  was  again  a 
pause.    Then  they  both  gave  a  httlc  laugh. 

"  It  was  ridicukius,  wasn't  it?" 

'*  Yes, "  answered  Johnny.  ''But  I  hated 
to  deny  it." 

"Oh,  of  course  you  would  say  that."  She 
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turned  to  him  almost  indignantly.  "  And  yet 
I  thought,  I  hoped  American  men  wouldn't 
pay  the  obvious  compliment.  I've  had  a 
great  deal  of  the  ohvinu^  rompliment.  I 
came  home  to  find  M>mething  different.  If  I 
don't  find  it  " 

"  You  may  as  well  go  back  for  good,  you 
mean,"  murmured  Johnny. 

**  Yes,"  she  answered,  and  then,  as  if  sur- 
prised and  annoyed  at  the  way  she  had  been 
hetrnycd  into  serious  s|>eech,  she  instantly 
took  up  a  lighter,  gayer  note.  *•  Yes,  since 
my  engagement  to  you  is  broken,  what  is 
there  to  hold  me?"  She  smiled.  Johnny 
saw  more  than  ever  why  the  crowned  heads 
of  Kurope  had  so  desired  her  presence  at 
lunch. 

"I  would  tr>'  to  hold  you,  in  -^jtitr  "f  the 
broken  engagement.  May  I  tell  yuu  some- 
thing about  the  obvious  compliment  later, 
when  we  arc  safely  settled  at  dinner?" 

The  t'lsh  had  come  and  gone  Ijefore  she 
turned  to  him. 

'•  How  did  that  >torv  get  into  the  paper, 
Mr.  Fairchild  ?"  she  a  Ud 

**  /  can't  tell  you,"  he  replied,  and  he  looked 
straight  into  her  eyes.  It  was  true,  he 
couldn't. 

"  i  think  it  was  ju.st  fate.  Will  you  listen 
a  little?  When  you  were  about  seii'enteen 
you  had  a  yellow  muslin  drc^s  and  a  hat  with 

blue  corn-flowers  on  it.  And  one  morning 
when  you  walked  on  the  qua\  ai  JAicerne  you 
had  a  bunch  of  tht  ^ame  flowers  in  your  belt. 
And  Hunc  di'  tlum  fell  out  and  >o— vou  see 
this  wretched  thing  here,"  he  j>ointed  to  his 
buttonhole.  "I  was  ju>t  a  >illy  lioy,  and  you 
took,  I  suppose,  the  afternoon  train,  and  1 
never  found  out  who  you  were  nor  where  you 
had  gone,  until  yesterday." 

"Is  it  really  true?"  She  looked  a  little 
startled  and  for  an  in>lant  almost  like  the 
simple,  unsophisticated  girl  on  the  uuay,  un- 
der the  ciit>]ied  trees.  "  I  had  a  yellow  mus- 
lin dress,  I  remember  that." 

**  It  was  awfully  pretty,"  said  Johnny. 

"Yes,  wasn't  it?" 

Then  again  the  w«irldliness  and  something 
of  the  scorn  he  had  seen  before  came  f  wu  k 

"You're  asking  me  to  believe  the  whole 
romantic  story,  are  you?  That  you've  loved 
IK)  one  el-c  f  \  (r  -ini  (•"•'"  Her  voice  was 
mocking,  and  her  eyes  danced, 

"No;  I'll  be  honest,"  said  Johnny.  "I 
won't  say  I've  loved  no  one  else  -int  e.  1  only 
say  ih:\\  T  had  lf)ved  nn  <ine  else  l>eforp  and 
— "  he  pau>ed  a  second  and  his  voice  sank — 


"that  now  I  shall  never  love  anyone  else 

again." 

**Mais—vraiment  vous  aUes  viie,  vous 

autres  Am&irains!"  she  e.xclaimed,  looking 
at  him  almost  breathlessly. 

"Yes,  we  go  as  fast  when  we  want  a  thing 
as  any  foreigners.  Why  don't  you  give  us  a 
chance-'  Vou'\c  been  away  the  three  best 
years  of  your  life.  Life  is  a  K)t  pleasanter 
over  there  in  many  ways,  I  know.  But  it 
wonld  be  a  lot  pleasanter  here  if  you  would 
stay  this  side." 

The  girl's  eyes  wandered  about  the  table, 
resting  the  briefest  time  on  the  Duke  of  Kltler- 
minster.  It  seemed  to  Jolmny  that  a  \t  il  of 
sadness  was  for  an  instant  drawn  over  their 
vit)lei  depths.  She  turned  to  him  impul- 
sively, and  with  no  trace  of  coquetr}*  in  her 
manner. 

"Oh,  if  you  could  make  me  believe  it  is 

pleasanter  herel"  she  said,  in  a  l<»w  voice. 

*'That  I  will,"  answered  Johnny.  He 
went  on  ver^-  quietly  and  in  a  voice  that  ju.-a 
reached  her.  No  one  at  the  table,  from  look- 
ing at  him,  could  have  guessed  that  they  were 
not  discussing  the  winter  climate  of  the  Ri- 
viera. 

".And  another  thing.  They've  told  you 
over  there  that  we're  all  business  men  here, 
that  we  can't  make  lo\  e,  n(»r  feel  it.  It  isn't 
so.  We  can  feel  it,  at  least.  There  isn't  much 
time  for  me  to  tn-  U)  make  it.  Y«»u'll  have  ♦ 
U)  turn  aruuiid  to  the  other  side  in  a  few  min- 
utes. You  mustn't  think  this  is  a  joke.  It's 
a  niir.n  If,  Tnc  beeti  w.iiilnj,'  for  it  to  hap|>en 
ever  since  1  goi  a  warning  on  the  quay  at  Lu- 
cerne eight  years  ago.  I  don't  suppo.%  for  a 
minute  that  the  >ame  thing  has  happened 
to  vou.  If  vou've  decided  in  fav(jr  of  vour 
Englishman  or  your  I'renchnun.  if  you're 
hap|\v,  1  must  ju>t  try  to  forget.  If  you've 
not  decided,  do  think  of  nx-  If  \>>u'renol 
quite  happy,  let  me  try  to  make  you  so.  ' 

*'  You  do  go  fast,"  the  girl  murmured. 

"  Ah,  but  how  far  (!  >  I  l;*.     i-.ked  Johnny. 
"How  far  toward  your  heart  ■' " 

She  turned  to  him,  and  her  eyes  were  soit 
and  they  shone. 

"  I  <lon't  quite  know;  really,  I  don't  quite 
know." 

There  was  an  instant's  silence,  while  they 

looked  into  eiu  h  other's  eyes.  Then  sud- 
denly they  became  con.scious  that  from 
various  quarters  they  were  being  obsen*ed. 
Johnny,  in  particular,  saw  Mrs.  AUyson  far- 
ing at  him  down  the  long,  glittering  table. 
"Good-by,"  he  said,  lightly.  ''Only  prom- 
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ise  me  one  thing.  You  won't  go  away  to- 
night without  another  talk 

"No.    Good  by  " 

Then  they  botb  turned,  with  a  quite  satis- 
factory air  of  gaiety  and  a  rattle  of  Kvely 
talk,  to  their  neighbors  on  tl»two  sides.  Din- 
ner went  on;  ultimately  the  men  went  up  to 
the  drawing-room,  'i  here  was  a  choice  of 
bridge  or  conversation.  Not  for  Johnny, 
however.  Mrs.  .Allyson,  sitting  on  .t  -ofa 
that  raked  the  entrance  door,  signaled  tu  our 
young  gentleman  the  moment  he  came  in. 
He  obeyed  instantly,  and,  sinking  down  by 
the  l.-ulv'<  side,  |)ermitted  himself  a  moment's 
sidniiratuMi  of  the  remains  of  singularly  liuc 
looks. 

"Mr.  Fainliild."  -lir  lH>i:an.  '"I  don'f  like 
this  joke.  1  may  be  delicient  in  sense  ot 
humor,  but  I  don't  even  think  it  is  a  joke." 

"  Do  I  understand,  I  wonder?"  inquired 
Johnn.y,  mildly. 

'*  I  oan  make  it  clear,  I  believe.  Until 
(his  morning  I  had  never  even  heard  your 
name.  To  nitrht  half  the  pco|)le  are  talking, 
ball  jokingly,  hah  seriously,  about  your  being 
engaged  to  my  daughter:" 

"Well,  that  isn't  luid  for  one  day's  work, 
is  it  i'"  asked  Johnny,  frankly. 

"  You  presented  every  appearance  of  flirt* 
ing  ostentatiously  with  my  daughter  at  dinner 
to-night." 

**0h,  ostentatiously  1  That's  hard.  And 
as  for  flirting,  flirting  isn't  serious,  as  I  under- 

stand  it.  .\nd  you  must  n  rn-rnlHT  that  I 
made  an  offer  for  your  daughter's  hand." 

"Ideclinedit,  didnt  I  ?" 

Johnny  looked  at  her  as  if  dcliin  rating. 

"  Have  you  asked  people  aljoul  me?" 

**  Certainly." 

"And  had  a  look  at  Bradstreet's?" 

"Most  assuredly."  \\a--  ihv  unpfffurbed 
reply.  Mrs.  xVlly.sun  allowed  herself  to  smile, 
and  Johnny  liked  her  for  it. 

■'Well?" 

"Most  satisfacton,-,  all  of  it — if  I  didn't 
happen  to  have  other  views.  Xo,  I  mu.st  ask 
you  not  to  gp  on  with  your  joke.   It  doesn't 

amu-r  me." 

1  hate  not  to  amuse,"  l>egan  Johnny, 
«stiD  " 

"  It  doesn't  amuse,  among  other  people, 
the  Duke  of  Elderminsler." 

"Then  you've  settled.  It's  he,"  cried 
Johnny. 

"  I  may  tell  you  in  contulence,"  Mrs.  .Ally- 
son  answered,  "  that  it  is  settled,  that  it  is  the 
duke." 


Again  johnny  considered  his  adversary — 
she  was  that  now. 

"You  mean  it's  settled  in  your  mind  and 
in  his.  Not  in  your  daughter's.  She's  not 
in  love  with  him.  You're  tempting  her  with 
his  position.  You're  forcing  her  into  it.  I 
know  lur  fedinf:-  too  well  ' 

It  was  a  bold  move.  Mrs.  .\llys(m  ^  eyes 
Hashed,  and  anfer — happily  for  Johnny — 
for  once  put  her  (ttT  her  p\inrd. 

"  II  my  daughter  has  so  far  forgotten  her- 
self as  to  talk  this  way  to  a  total  stranger — " 
she  began. 

Johnny  fairly  jumpef!  in  hi<  -eat 

'"She  hasn't."  hv  cried.  "1  dida  l  know 
an3rthing.  But  n<jw  I  do  know.  She  docsn-i 
care  for  him.  You  arc  trying  to  force  her 
into  it.    1  have  a  chance."- 

Mrs.  Allyson  rose.  There  wa*  dignity 
alMHit  her,  and  Johnny  couldn't  well  blame 
her  for  resenting  his  methods. 

"I'm  sorry,  Mr.  I'airchild,  you  have  no 
chance.  Your  jokes  do  not  amu>e.  \'uu 
h'lve  (KThaps  precipitated  what  wa>  inevi- 
table, that  is  all.  We  will  announce  the  en- 
gagement at  once — to-morrow,  I  think.  .'\nd, 
since  it  is  the  custom  nowadays  in  .\merii  a.  I 
see,  I  will  to-morrow  morning  send  ai>me  au- 
thentic news  to  the  pa|>ers." 

Johnny  took  out  his  watch.  It  was  half 
past  ten.  The  Xcic  Yorker  would  not  go  to 
press  for  alxiul  two  hours  yet.  .\nd  there 
across  the  room  was  Mary  Allyson,  who  had 
|)romised  him  that  -he  wnuld  not  go  without 
a  word  with  him.    Johnny  did  nut  despair. 

He  made  his  way  straight  to  her.  There 
was  a  touch  of  solemnity  in  his  manner 
when  he  s{K)ke.  a-  if  hv  realized  that  this  was 
a  cri.sis  in  both  their  lives. 

'*Come,''  he  said,  somewhat  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  thf  liltk-  iinniji  around  her  "Come. 
ihiTL  IS  stjmething  you  must  know  before 
yiiu  ^,'o." 

He  kd  luT  across  the  hall — it  wa>  not  the 
tirst  time  he  had  dined  there — into  a  (|uiet 
liljrar)'  with  great  red-cushioned  cliairs.and 
shaded  lamps  casting  a  soft  light  on  the  gold 
and  leather  of  the  book  shelve-,  and  a  great 
jar  of  daffodils  standing  on  the  taljle — daffo- 
dils had  bloomed  in  the  woods  amund  Lu- 
cerne eiulit  -prinirs  a^o. 

"Your  mother  is  angry  wiii)  mc,"  .-aid 
Johnny.  '  She  is  going  to  announce  your  en- 
gagement to  Klderminster  to-morrow.  Xow 
1  know  you  don't  love  him,  and  that  you  don't 
want  to  marry  him.  i  don  i  know  what 
means  your  mother  has  of  forcing  )^u  " 
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"She  doesn't  force  me,"  prole»led  Miss 
AUyson,  and  she  went  on  in  a  dull,  monoto- 
nous kind  of  voice.  '"  I  don't  know  that  I 
especially  want  to  marry;  I  don't  know  that 
I  don't  want  to.  I  like  ^lenninster.  He*s 
a  good  sort,  and  he  is  a  good  match.  It 
would  make  mother  happy.  A-  for  Ino" — 
her  eye.s  grew  misty  and  heemeii  to  liKik  iar 
away — was  in  love  once.  I  would  have 
been  engajjed,  l)ut  flic  man  died.  .Aflrr  that 
— well,  after  that  the  success  didn't  matter 
except  that  it  pleased  mother.  And  the 
marriage  with  Elderminster  doesn't  matter, 
either.    Do  you  see?" 

"Ah,  tan't  there  ever  be  aiiyuiie  else?" 
brolie  from  Johnny.  He  came  no  nearer 
her,  hnt  standing  before  her  he  impulsively 
stretched  out  a  hand  that  seemed  to  a^  her 
to  come  and  to  take  from  him  not  only  affec- 
tion, but  comradeship  and  Mime  understand- 
ing of  the  past.  "Can't  I  try  to  help  you 
forget?" 

"1  don't  know,"  she  murmured,  looking 
up  at  him.    -  Perhap-— <>h,  I  can't  tell." 

"Why  not  give  me  a  chance?"  he  pleaded. 
"It  isn't  as  if  I  asked  you  to  marry  me  to- 
night. Just  say  you're  engaged  to  mc.  You 
can  break  it  if  you  like;  I  shall  understand. 
I'll  not  reproach  you  for  it,  ever.  It  will  only 
be  giving  me  my  chance  of  making  you  care 
for  me  a-^  I  lo'.e  yon.  It  isn't  really  a<  reck- 
less as  it  sounds.  It's  only  a  little  reck- 
less. Be  a  little  reckless  for  once.  You're 
.American,  loo.  Ailet  dmc  vous-memet  un 
peu  viie." 

"Mother  will  never  consent,  ne\'er  in  the 

world." 

"  We  mustn't  ask  her  consent  til!  afterward. 
Suppo.se  that  tomorrow's  newspapers  were 
to  confirm  the  report  of  our  engagement? 
There's  a  te!e|)hone  here  on  the  desk.  I  can 
do  it  in  five  minutes." 

I  cant  decide,"  quavered  the  girl. 

"  You  like  mc,  then  ?" 

'■  Yes,"  she  answered,  and  her  cheeks  grew 
softly  pink.  "  I  believe  I  like  you.  But  I'm 
not  daring  enough — it's  so  sudden,  so  uncer- 
tain.    I  feel  afraid  to  decide  all  alone." 

"Wait,"  cried  Johnny;  **  wait." 

With  no  further  explanation  he  left  her. 
There  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  aiu!  by  the  time 
she  had  dried  thein  she  heard  him  coming 
back,  and  she  heard  the  rustle  of  a  woman's 
skirts. 


"Mrs.  Moqx)nt,"'  said  Johnny,  "there's 
no  one  in  the  world  who  has  been  so  kind 
and  good  to  me  as  you.  Tliat's  why  I  ask 
another  and  a  bigger  favor.  Here's  Mary 
AUyson.  whosse  mother  will  be  marr)'ing  her 
to  a  man  she  doesn't  tove  unless  she  takes 
some  de-.[»erate  measure  to  prevent  it.  Is  it 
t<K)  desjxrate  a  measure  for  her  to  announce 
that  she  is  engagwl  to  me  ?   You  know  me, 

Vf)U  can  arlvi-c  her.  I  love  her.  I  want  to 
many'  her.  I'll  be  good  to  her,  I'll  be  the 
best  I  can  to  her.  But  if  after  a  little  while 
she  thinks  she  can't  like  me  well  enough,  she's 
to  say  *no'  and  the  engagement's  off,  and  I'll 
try  not  to  cry  too  hard  about  it.  WiU  you 
tdl  her,  dear  friend,  whether  it  b  too  des- 
perate a  mea-ure'"" 

Mis.  Morpont  had  stood  motionless 
through  this  speech.  Her  delicate  head  was 
held  high,  her  gold -brown  hair  was  crowned 
with  the  glittering  of  diamonds.  Never  had 
she  l(X>ked  lovelier.  Yet  perhaps  she  turned 
a  little  pale. 

"Johnny  i^  a  good  boy,  Mar)-  dear.  I 
tliink  it  would  be  safe  to  take  him.  I've 
liked  him  a  good  deal  myself.  It  is  a  little 
of  a  sur|)rise  that  he's  in  love  with  you.  But 
he's  a  dear.  I  know  him  well.  I  can  give 
him  a  'character.'  I  advise  you  to  lake  him." 

She  bent  over  Mary  Ally-on  and,  puttbg 
an  arm  amund  her,  kis-ed  her. 

"Yes,  take  him  on  trial,  at  least.  I  gjve 
that  as  my  adWce.   I  give  my  consent,  dear." 

Marv  was  looking  at  lur  with  .--tartled,  ra- 
diant eyes,  johnny,  for  the  moment  seeming 
to  pay  no  attention  to  her,  turned  instead  to 
Mrs.  Morpont,  took  her  hand  and,  bending 
over  it.  ki-u-d  it  twice. 

"  Ah,  you're  just  next  to  the  dearest  woman 
in  the  world.   If  there  wasn't  Mary  " 

For  a  second  Eva  Mor]>ont  turned  her 
face  away,  and  a  queer  little  look  almost  of 
pain  flashed  over  it.  Then,  before  one  could 
really  have  knowoi  it  for  that,  the  color  came 
back  into  her  rheeks. 

"Bless  you,  my  children,"  she  cried,  al- 
most gayly. 

Before  her  Johnny  took  Miss  AUyson  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  tier. 

"  Will  you  risk  it,  Mary  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered. 

.And  she  t<H)k  the  same  risk  three  months 
later  at  the  altar  of  St.  Thomas's.  And  so 
we  can  leave  Johnny  for  a  while. 
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THE  ANECDOTE 

By  KENNETT  HARRIS 

llliutratiofii  by  Frederic  R.  Omger 


WHEN  Uncle  (ilfr.MHi  (ir>t  took  Billy 
Cramer  under  his  wing.  Billy  was 
al)out  twelve  \ears  old  and  a  recent 
orphan.  L'ncle  Glcrsuu  was  prctly  well  oil 
and  himself  childless,  so  the  arrangement  was 
lookrd  ;[  an  as  a  rather  good  thing  for  the  boy. 
The  old  (gentleman's  first  proceeding  was  to 
send  Billy  away  to  a  military  >chool;  not  that 
he  had  any  idea  of  making  a  soldier  of  him,  but 
he  had  a  hazy  notion  that  tlie  di-i  ii»!ine  would 
do  his  nephew  good,  rurihcrmore,  he  was  a 
man  of  settled  habits  and  had  his  doubts  as 
to  the  advisability  of  making  a  total  stranger 
of  lender  age  a  |)Crmanent  and  continuous 
resident  of  O.vsawatomic  Cottage.  He  didn  t 
know  what  kind  of  a  boy  Billy  would  turn  out 


to  be.  Three  months  went  by  before  the 
midsummer  vacation  gave  him  a  chance  to 

find  out. 

Tlie  morning  of  Billy's  arrival,  I  ncle  Gler- 
son  was  seated  in  a  capadous  rattan  chair  on 
the  front  |M)rch,  contemj)lating  with  satisfac- 
tion the  cast-iron  fauna  scattered  artistically 
over  the  trim,  well-kept  lawn.  Pre.«iently  came 
the  rattle  of  the  station  hack,  which,  drawing 
up  to  the  gate,  emitted  a  small  but  -turdy- 
looking  youngster  dressed  in  mourning  black 
that  contrast^  strongly  with  remarkably  fair 
hair  and  complexion  and  an  cvpre-sion  t)f 
hap|iv,  rare  free  self-ronhdence.  Leaning  on 
tile  gate,  the  boy  hailed  the  porch  in  a  loud 
and  somewhat  peremptory  tone: 
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"  Sa-ay !  Is  this  Ossawatomie  Cottage?  " 

"Of  course  it  is,"  Unde  Gleison  shouted 
back  rather  testily. 

"All  right,  driver;  dump  ihc  trunk,"'  -aid 
the  hoy. 

Ik'  unlatched  the  gate  and  walki-d  briskly 
up  the  path  as  fur  as  the  iron  bulldog,  which 
he  stopped  to  examine  and  to  kick  tentatively. 

Then  he  resumed  his  ^imi^ress  to  the  porth 
and  stood  looking  at  his  relative  with  bright, 
discriminating  eyes.  He  saw  a  .somewhat 
corpulent,  very  pink-faced  old  fellow  with 
bushy  .side-whi.sker>,  shagg\  white  liair,  ami 
beetling,  bristling  eyebrows,  who  wore,  on  the 
whole,  a  friendly  look. 

"I'm  Billy  Cramer,"  said  the  boy,  holding 
out  his  hand  and  smiling.  "I  guess  you're 
my  Uncle  Glcrson.  WTiv  don't  \-ou  get  a  live 
dog?'* 

Thoy  >hiM)k  liands.  after  wliii  h  the  old  gen- 
tleman held  the  boy  olT  at  arm's  length  and 
inspected  him.  *'Vou've  got  the  Glerson 
no>e  and  (iiin,"  lie  -aid.  apparently  pleased. 
"And  I  gucjis  you've  got  some  of  the  Glcrson 
spunk.   Glad  to  see  you.   Come  on  in,  bub." 

It  was  at  dinner  that  same  evening  that 
Billy  first  heard  the  anecdote.  The  repast 
'  was  a  bijuiueuus  one.  There  was  a  soup 
julienne  of  surpassing  tlavor,  whose  tiny  es- 
culents liilly  found  p;irt!i  ularl\  attractive;  a 
leg  of  tender  spring  lamb  roasted  to  a  delicate 
brown  and  uberous  of  grateful  juices;  there 
were  soft,  succulent  green  peas  faintly  aro- 
matic of  mint,  new  potatoes  in  cream,  and 
a  dessert  that  included  strawberry  tartlets. 
Unde  Glerson  undoubtedly  had  a  cook  who 
knew  her  business.  Billy  ate  to*  rejiletion. 
Unde  Glerson  beamed  witli  satisfaction. 

"Tastes  a  little  better  dian  the  grab  you*ve 
been  getting  at  .school,  eh?"  he  remarked 
jocularly,  as  the  boy  sighed  in  refusal  of  the 
imjx>ssil)le  third  tartlet.  "Vou  ain't  like  a 
guest  o'  mine  I  had  once  when  1  \\  a>  running 
a  hotel  in  Kansas  in  an  r:irly  day.  Didn't 
know  1  ever  kept  hotel,  did  you,  bub Weil, 
I  did.  This  fellow  was  from  Boston  or  some- 
wheres  east,  an'  he  come  to  stay  in  the  town  a 
month  an'  put  up  with  me.  W  ell,  as  I  say,  he 
put  up  with  me,  but  seems  like  he  couldn't 
[l  it  up  with  nothing  I  had.  H«  (inln  t  like 
the  hft\<.  Tliey  were  too  hard.  And  he 
didn't  like  the  weatlicr  because  it  was  too  hot. 
He  sort  of  objected  to  the  people  because  they 
were  too  rough.  I  finallv  t^ot  tired  of  hearing 
him  kick,  and  so  one  day  when  he  came  fuss- 
ing about  the  food  and  the  way  it  was  axAedi 
I  condwled  I'd  settle  him. 


"*My  friend,*  I  says,  'you're  right.  It's 

just  as  bad  as  it  can  hie.  Couldn't  hardly  be 
worse.  Bui,'  I  says,  tapping  him  on  the 
breast,  'you're  belter  off  than  i  am,  because  1 
have  to  eat  it  and  you  don't.  Understand?' 
I  .says.  'I've  gnt  mr^ncy  invested  in  this 
hotel  and  I  can't  get  out,  but  you  can.  So 
you're  better  oflF  than  I  am.* " 

Billy  laughed  very  heartily  at  this  because 
it  amused  him.  Uncle  Glerson  laughed,  too, 
with  much  enjoyment,  and  repeated  his  re- 
tort to  tlu'  (  ritical  guest  and  laughed  again, 
a-  did  I^illy.  He  was  vers  much  pleased  with 
his  nephew,  and  told  him  that  he  was  a  fine 
fellow;  also  that  he  going  to  make  a 
man  of  him.  \  few  da\s  later  he  re|>eated 
the  anecdote,  apropos  of  a  hotel  they  were 
passing  as  they  drove  out.  Billy,  being  some- 
thing of  a  diplomat,  laughed  again  no  less 
heartil}-  than  he  had  done  tlie  fir-.t  time,  and 
I  ncle  Glerson  patted  his  head  alRn-tionalely 
and  subsequently  gave  him  a  liberal  tip. 

.Soon  after  Billy  went  l-ack  to -chool  Uncle 
Glerson  came  to  visit  him.  I'hc  principal,  of 
course,  showed  the  old  gentleman  ever>*  at- 
tention, had  the  boys  drill  for  him,  let  liim 
attend  the  classes,  and  trK)k  him  on  a  tour  of 
inspection.  Before  the  visitor  left  he  dined 
with  the  pupils  and  complimented  the  Head 
ujx^n  the  fare, 

"I'm  sure  it's  good  enough  for  anybody," 
he  said.  "Nobody  could  complain  of  diis 
food.  Still,  some  |>eople  like  to  complain  any- 
way. It  remind-  me  of  when  I  was  out  in 
Kansa-^  in  an  early  day  and  ke])t  hotel  there. 
I  had  a  guest  " 

The  Head  thou),,'ht  it  was  a  capital  story  and 
went  into  paro.xysms  of  laughter  over  it. 
Billy,  sitting  near  his  unde,  tittered  in  a 
subdued  sort  of  way.  It  came  with  a  little 
effort. 

By  the  time  Billy  was  si.xteen  he  had  hoard 
the  anecdote  .so  often  that  he  could  rejjcat 
it  word  for  word  forward  or  backward. 
He  never  failed  in  all  that  time  to  laugh 
at  the  finish  or  to  ap]>ear  deey>ly  interested  in 
the  relation.  He  was  not  at  all  a  hypocrite, 
either.  He  knew  it  pleased  Uncle  Glerson 
to  have  his  stor}'  appreciated,  and  he  liked  to 
please  the  old  man.  That  was  all  there  was  to 
■(.  Ihit  in  time,  a  year  or  f^^  o  later,  it  began 
lo  irritate  him  to  a  certain  e.xtenl.  If  he  had 
been  old  enough  to  have  "nerves,"  I  should 
have  said  tliat  the  anci  dote  had  got  on  them. 

1  who  tdl  this  story  chummed  with  Billy  at 
college.  He  was  a  good  deal  of  a  mule  in 
some  ways  and  prone  to  righteous  wrath  if 
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anvboth  trk-tl  ti»  put  any  furm  of  what  he  t  on- 
sidered  unrighteousness  on  iiim,  but  lie  was 
the  best  htlf-badc  that  we  had  ever  had,  and 
mighly  Hkal)le.  Natura!l> ,  lu"  told  mt-  a  ^<H,d 
deal  about  Uncle  Glerson,  and  when  he  ^y^kc 
of  him  it  was  always  with  a  glow  of  affection 
and  gratitude  that  was  soradOiiiig  moie  than 
filial. 

"Finest  old  boy  ever  stepp^,  Saml"  he 
would  esdaim.  "  You  ought  to  see  him,  with 

his  shaj^jjv'^ld  white  mane  and  his  ni-y  ^'IIU 
He's  the  real  thing!  And  w4i«i  I  think  that  1 
haven't  made  a  touch  since  Vve  been  here 
that  he  hasn't  Stood  lor  without  even  clearing 
his  throat  for  a  holler.  I  \\  :\nt  to  show  him 
that  he's  got  something  coming." 

That  was  a  real  detennination.  V^hen 
Billy  wasn't  engaged  in  some  devilment  or 
another,  he  was  grinding,  and  he  ground  to 
some  purpose,  too. 

All  this  being  so,  I  was  rather  suqtrised 
vhen,  as  we  were  on  our  way  to  rnrie  Ciler- 
son's  together  ft>r  the  first  time,  he  gave  me 
this  warning: 

"There's  one  thing."  he  sud.  "He'll  tell 
you  a  story.  And,  Sam,"  he  added  earnestly, 
"  you've  got  to  laugh .  Laugh  your  darnedest, 
cackle  and  crow,  shriek,  wi|)e  large  pearly 
tears  from  vour  eve>^.  anrl  e\]>iixle  at  two- 
niinulc  interval.^  tor  iiall  an  hour  follow- 
ing." He  paused  and  looked  gl<K)my  for 
I  lie  first  time.  "I  can't  laugh  at  it  myself/' 
he  said. 

It  was  good  to  see  the  meeting  U^tween  the 
two:  the  pride  and  love  in  the  t)ld  gentleman's 
look  as  he  stood  with  a  pudgy,  freckled  hand 
on  each  of  Billy's  broad  shoulders,  and  tiu- 
unaffected  pleasure  m  Billy's  smile  as  he  le- 
turned  the  emhrare. 

"This  is  Sam,  uncle,"  said  liiliy,  and  the 
old  gentleman  turned  and  shook  hands  widi 
nie  with  great  cordiality.  "I  know  all  about 
Sam,"  he  .said,  "and  I'm  mighty  glad  to  see 
him — mighty  glad!  Billy's  told  me  alM)ui 
you,  sir." 

"Not  all  about  me,  I  hope,"  I  said;  at 
which  he  chuckled. 

''Not  any  more  than  you'll  tell  me  ahmt 
him,  I  guej^s,"  he  retorted.  "I'll  l)el  a  horse 
you've  got  an  understanding  between  you. 
Come  right  in,  boys;  supjjer's  ready."  He 
linked  an  arm  in  Billy's,  the  other  in  mine, 
and  we  went  in. 

It  was  a  jolly  meal.  I  don't  know  when  i 
ever  ate  a  better,  or  one  with  more  seasoning 
of  mirth  and  happiness.  I'.illy  told  a  few  of 
the  more  harmless  of  our  little  escapades  of 


the  Tia'-t  term,  and  I'nc  K-  Glerson  was  fairiv 
Uproarious  in  his  appreciation  ot  them.  We 
laughed  at  the  way  he  laughed,  and  with  this 
encouragement  he  laughed  the  mOR^  and 
presently  came  the  anecdote. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  enjoyed  it.  Con- 
stant repetition  had  enabled  Uncle  (ilerson  to 
bring  out  its  points  with  preat  efTect.  He  did 
the  captious  guest,  1  thought,  inimitably,  and 
his  own  quiet  rejoinder,  drawled  out  wifii  a 
soriou-  innotency  l>elied  only  by  the  uncon- 
trollable twinkle  in  his  eye,  was  perfect. 
Billy's  injunction  on  the  way  down  was  en- 
tirdy  uimecessarA .  I  abould  have  laughed 
in  any  event.  TMIh  just  smiled^  and  it  was 
a  wan,  sickish  smile  at  that. 

As  we  were  smoking  in  what  Unde  Gler« 
son  called  his  study,  Billy  t  \(  u>ed  himself  to 
make  an  expected  visit  to  the  kitchen,  and 
Unde  Glexson  instantl}'  availed  himsdf  of  the 
opportunity  to  ask  a  hundred  eager  questions 
concerning  him — questions,  be  it  said,  that  I 
could  properly  answer.  Didn't  1  think  that 
Billy  was  a  might>'  fine  boy?  Smart  as 
thev  make  'em.  eh  .\nd  not  a  lazv  lionc  in 
his  Ixxiy.  Didn't  1  consider  that  he  worked 
too  dem  hard?  He,  Unde  dcraoUf  didn*ft 
want  that.  \o  need  of  it.  Still,  he  was 
proud  to  know  that  the  boy  was  a  rustler. 
What  did  I  think  of  this  civil  engineering  as 
a  fnofession  ?  Billy  seemed  crazy  about  it. 
.\t  any  rate,  he  wasn't  going  to  stand  in  Billy'^ 
way.  "If  he  wanted  to  go  into  the  business 
of  manufacturing  di])  to  keep  providential 
ticks  off  those  blatling,  range -defiling,  i>erdi- 
tton-condemned.  .stub-tailed  sheep — i)\  |u- 
ila-,  I'd  .stake  himi"  .said  I  ncle  (ilerson. 

More  than  that  1  couldn't  say,"  he  added 

with  enijihasis. 

it  apjieared  that  cattle-raising  had  been 
another  of  Unde  Gletson's  westnm  enter- 

firises,  and  he  didn't  like  sheep.  He  told  me 
a  .story  of  a  little  private  war  that  he  and  his 
outfit  had  waged  again.st  one  Gonzales  La- 
guna,  who  had  invaded  his  range  with  certain 
tl(K  k-  with  the  frivolous  jii-'fifu  ation  of  a 
leasehold  from  the  owner  of  the  land  grant  on 
which  the  range  was  situated.  As  the  rda- 
tion  yjnKccdcd.  I  thought  1  ^aw  a  new  side 
of  I'ncle  Glerson,  a  grim,  a  dangerous  side, 
trails  of  hot  pas.sion  and  immovable  stub- 
bonmess  that  .showed  in  the  lively  sparkle  of 
h\>  Mue  eves  anfl  the  Uf^ly  set  nf  his  jaw.  For 
a  few  minutes  1  should  have  said  that  he  was, 
in  the  parlance 'of  his  West*  a  bad  man  toalir 
up.  Then  Billy  returned,  and  he  was  the 
simple-natured,  benigiumt  old  boy  I  had  al- 
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ways  pictured  him,  his  eyebrows  the  only 
thing  about  him  that  bristled. 

My  visit  to  Billy  was  of  only  a  week's  dura- 
tion, but  in  that  time  I  am  positive  that  I 
heard  the  Kansas  hotel  story  at  least  four 
times.  It  amused  nu-  a  ^rrat  dial  to  see  Billy 
writhe  under  it.  I  ttmught  itu-n  that  lie  ex- 
aggerated the  etTect  it  had  n\M\  iiim.  "  Ht)n- 
est,"  said  Billy,  "I  belie\-e  he  gets  worse  all 
the  time." 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  I  said. 
" Got  to  have  all  of  your  stories  new?  Take 
a  course  in  the  funny  weeklies  and  see  if  that 

doesn't  make  you  feel  resigned.  Similui 
simiiibiii  mrantur.  iiut  you  ouglit  lu  learn 
to  loive  it  for  old  association's  sake." 

"That's  moldy,  tfu),"  said  Hilly.  ".And, 
Sam,"  he  continued  earnestly,  "it  isn't  only 
that  I've  heard  it  so  often  before,  but  there  are 
other  people,  and  he's  such  an  old  prince  roy- 
al, and  so — .so  dantcd  pi »>d  ever)'  way, I  hatt'  t( > 
have  anylj«xly  snii  kcring  hehind  his  back  and 
thinking  him  a  bore.  By  gosh  I  if  I  caught  any 
one  laughing  at  him!"  Hills''-  t  \  Hashed 
and  his  fists  clenched  nio>t  lorniidably. 


Billy's  face  lighted  up  aiid  he  wrung  my 
hand  with  fervor. 

I  left  the  next  morning.  We  walked  to  the 
Station,  at  Billy's  suggestion.  As  we  turned 
into  the  long,  mafde^aded,  readential 
tinuation  of  Main  Street.  1  noticed  that  Billy 
seemed  absent-minded,  making  random  re- 
sponses to  my  remarks.  Presently,  in  front 
of  a  comfortable,  weather-beaten  brick  house 
of  some  former  pretension,  he  squeezed  my 
biceps  sharply  .and  I  looked  and  saw  one  of  the 
prettiest  girls  I  ever  laid  my  eyes  on  in  my  life 
— ever  had  up  to  that  time,  at  least.  She  w  as 
not  more  than  seventern.  T  should  judge,  and 
lier  face  wa.->  as  i)io(»nung  and  as  fresh  as  the 
dew-wet  ro.ses  on  the  bush  she  was  snipi>ing 
at.  .\  rose  blush  showed  on  her  cheeks  at 
the  sight  of  us;  not  an  awkward,  con.stious 
reddening,  but  a  charming  tinge  incarnadine 
that  came  and  w  ent  with  her  smile  and  seemed 
an  essential  part  of  it. 

That's  Evadne,"  .«^aid  Billy,  after  we  had 
bowed  and  passed  on. 

"Oh!  that's  Evadne.  eh?"  I  said. 

"  Ves;  didn't  1  ever  speak  of  her?  Awf'ly 


"tastes  a  LrrTLE  BKTTKK  TH.XX  THB  ORVB  YOU'VE  BEEN  GETTINO  AT  SCHOOL,  EH?" 


"V'ou're  a  fool  to  think  any  >u«  h  thing."  I 
said.  "Nobo<iy  could  see  him  and  l)e  with 
him  for  half  an  hour  without  loving  him.  I'd 
be  proud  if  he  were  an  uncle  of  mine,  1  tell 
you  those." 


nice  little  girl.  Well,  we've  got  to  step  up  a 
little  if  tha.  train  gets  in  on  time." 

"So  that's  I.vadne.  eh?"  I  repeated  to 
mysell  as  liie  train  bore  me  away.  "All 
right  for  you,  Billy,  my  boyl" 
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Midway  in  his  Uiird  year  Billy  left  college 
and  went  out  west  witli  a  railroad  sur\'cying 
party — to  j»ain  sf)me  prai  tical  cx|jericn<  f.  I 
did  not  see  him  again  until  I  had  been  settled 
in  the  sweet  solitude  of  my  own  law  office  for 
nearly  six  months.  Then,  one  aftcnuton,  he 
dropped  in  on  me,  brown  as  a  berry  and  lit  as 
a  fiddle.    A  fl>nng  visit,  he  said  it  was. 

"\VTiy  this  unseemly  haste?"  I  asked. 

'*Life  iv  >hort  and  phs  is  flirtinj;,  Sammw" 
he  answered  gaily;  *'so  Ukcwise  arc  oa.sh  and 
yours  devotedly.  I've  a  railroad  pass  to  New 
York,  with  a  time  limit,  and  one  solitar)-, 
ominous  double^ross  in  my  jeans,  with  a 
trifle  of  chicken-feed,  which  isn't  going  to 
keep  me  long  in  luxur}-.  But  there's  a  man 
in  New  York  who  will  !»ive  me  a  job." 

I  suppose  I  looked  my  amazement. 

"The  old  gentleman  and  I  are  at  outs, 
Sam,"  said  Bilh .  "We  -plit  on  thestcn>'  at 
last.   Desdkhado  is  on  my  shield." 

"You're  crazy!"  I  exclaimed. 

He  laui^ed  in  a  bard  sort  of  a  w  a\ .  "  Not 
half  as  cra2y  as  he  wa.s,"  he  said.  "I  meant 
to  break  it  to  him  gently  and  tactiully,  but  I 
told  him  that  the  story  had  whiskers  that 
rubbed  the  blacking  ofT  it  -  lioor-.  tluil  "t  was 
iichened  gray-green,  that  he  would  tind  it 
mudi  more  ct>nvenient  and  more  merdfol  to 
his  friends  if  he'd  get  it  printed  and  framed 
and  hang  it  up  where  he  could  iM)int  to  it 
instead  oi  telling  it.  At  least,  he  must  have 
understood  me  to  say  something  like  that, 
judging  from  the  way  he  acted.  Never  {»w 
him  mad,  did  you?" 

"BiUy,"  I  said  seriously.  *'thi»  is  aU 
foolishnes.s.  You've  got  to  i,'o  Iku  k  and  fix 
(his  business  up.  He  thinks  too  much  of 
you  " 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Billy,  with  icy  softness, 
"you  don't  know  anything  aUout  it.  Ho 
may  have  had  some  delusions  about  me  in  the 
past,  but  his  eyes  are  opened  now.  I  am 
simply  an  ungrateful,  impudent  \ouni^  whelp, 
and  I  can  go  hustle  for  myself  now  and  .see 
how  I  like  it.  Figuratively,  I  was  kicked  out; 
actually,  1  was  within  one  of  it." 

"If  there  was  a  misunderstanding — "  I 
began. 

"We  won't  discuss  it,  Sam,"  said  Billy, 

and  his  brows  came  together  and  hi-;  mouth 
set  in  an  obstinate  line  that  1  knew  pretty 
well ;  so  I  switched  off.  He  left  me  at  mid- 
night, rejecting  with  airy  self-confidence  my 
offer  of  a  loan.  But,  to  <hn\\  mv  that  lii- 
heart  was  good,  as  he  .said,  lie  produced  from 
an  inner  pocket  on  the  left-band  side  of  his 


waistcoat  a  small  morocco  case  that  oi)ened 
uj)<)n  the  smiling  face  oi  a  nirl. 

"Vol!  don't  renu'iiihtT  Iht.  do  yoti?"  he 
asked,  as  he  dosed  the  case  and  moved  away 
from  the  glare  of  the  arc-light  toward  the 
train  gale. 

"1  don't  think  that  anybody  would  fotget 
Evadne  very  ea^ly."  I  answered.  And  Bil- 
ly's face  beamed  with  tender  pride. 

'*  Well,  <,'<w(l  by,  Billy.  God  bless  j-ou  and 
good  luck  to  you!" 

"Good-by,  old  man!"  and  BiUy  was  gume, 
li'a\ing  me  j)retty  much  disturbed  in  my 
mind  and  saddened  by  a  memai  picture  that 
I  had  formed.  It  was  a  picture  of  an  old  man, 
lonely  and  grim,  .sitting  in  his  wicker  chair 
on  the  veranda  and  thinking  long,  hitter 
thoughts  of  a  briglU'C)cil,  yellow-headed  lit- 
tle boy  who  had  once  sat  beside  him,  listening 
with  bated  breath  to  Ms  stories,  and  stalkt-d 
the  cast-iron  animals  on  the  lawn  and  shot 
them  with  blunt-headed  arrows. 

Billy  got  his  It  i(M>k  him  west  again, 

where  there  was  some  big  bridge  building 
with,  later,  as  he  wrote  roe,  an  ambitious  dam 
or  two.  In  the  three  or  four  letters  that  I 
received  from  him,  Uncle  Gicrson's  name 
was  not  mentioned,  which  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  me.  Knowing  the  affection  thai  had 
always  existed  between  uncle  and  nephew,  I 
had  imagined  that  the  breach  would  not  be 
long  in  the  heali  t\u'.  As  time  went  on,  I  often 
thought  thai  it  iMi>.;lif  he  well  for  me  to  j>lay 
tlie  part  of  mediator;  but  then  the  whole  thing 
was  so  absurd !  Could  I  go  to  Unde  Glerson 
and  say:  "My  dear  .sir,  I  know  that  in  his 
heart  Billy  is  rejientant.  He  did  not  really 
mean  that  your  stor}'  had  grown  to  be  a  chest- 
nut; anyway,  he's  .sorry  th.at  he  said  it  was"? 
I  let  it  slide.  I  am  ashame<l  (n  say  that  I 
began  to  gel  so  interested  in  my  own  affairs 
that  I  rarely  thought  of  my  old  chum,  and  the 
letters  that'l  <>ccasionally  determined  to  write 
were  invariably  post)x>ned. 

Two  more  years  went  by.  I  began  to  ac- 
quire clioits  and  to  pay  expenses.  I  v.  :  s 
actuallv  engao;c<l  with  a  i)ona-fide  client  of 
means  one  day  w  hen  my  lialf-share  office -boy 
brought  Billy's  card  in  to  me.  I  went  out  at 
once  and  found  a  person  I  hardly  knew, 
a  copper-skinned,  bearded,  serious-looking 
man.  Man  every  inch  of  his  seventy-two, 
clear.  A  little  leaner  than  of  old  and  with  a 
little  more  of  the  faK'on  drooi>  (^f  the  upper 
eyelid;  but  wl>en  he  smiled  at  my  halt  hesi- 
tating regard,  it  was  Billy^the  same  Billy. 
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I  got  rid  of  my  client  and  we  went  over  to 
the  chib  and  dined  luxuriously,  sumptuously 
together.  Then,  the  desultory  questions  and 
answers  over,  we  settled  down  to  the  long 
talk.    Billy  had  i>rospered  in  his  profession 


to  care  for  him  and  somebody  to  care  for. 
And  that  it's  my  girl,"  he  added. 

"Why  in  the  name  of  common  sense  don't 
\-ou  go  " 

I  got  so  far,  but  there  was  something  in 


PINFST  Ol.n  BOY  FVr.K  STF.PPK.P,  SAM!"  HF.  WOVI.D  EXCtAIM. 


far  more  than  I  in  mine.  1  judged.    He  had 
risen  steadily  in  it.  though  us  a  subordinate, 
and  now  he  was  to  undertake  his  first  im- 
}x)rtant  work  alone. 
•  Where,  Hilly?" 

"Uruguay — railroad.  I  sail  Wednesday 
ft>r  Montevideo.  It's  a  three-  or  four-year 
job,  according  to  our  rough  e>limates.  Per- 
haps I  can  beat  that.  If  I  do  it  in  les>.  it 
means  a  big  bonus,  and  I  can  use  that  bonu.-." 

"What  does  Kvadne  >ay''"  I  asked. 

'*(lod  bless  herl  She'>  willing  t<»  wait." 
said  Hilly.  "If  all'>  well^  Hut  that's  to 
be  seen.  She  and  uncle  have  become  great 
friends." 

I  was  delighted.  "I  knew  you  (ouldn't 
keep  up  that  idiotic  old  quarrel,"  1  said. 
"(i«M)d  enough!    How  is  he  now?" 

"  You're  mistaken,"  said  liilly  gravely.  "I 
haven't  seen  him."  he  sighed.  "Hut  it's  a 
comfort  to  me  to  know  that  he  has  somelxKlv 


liilly's  look  and  the  shake  of  his  head  that 
stopped  me.  So  Hilly  saile<l  for  Montevideo 
and  there  was  no  word  of  farewell  for  I'nclc 
(ilerson. 

From  Durazno  he  wrote  to  me  six  months 
later  to  tell  me  that  the  work  wa<  starting 
out  with  a  jump,  or  what  was  regarded  down 
there  as  a  jump.  There  was  word  of  I'ncle 
(ilerson.  too; 

"  Hi  's  as  fond  of  her  as  if  she  were  his  daughter, 
.irul  she  tells  me  that  she  spends  most  of  her  time 
with  him.  But  he  won't  let  her  talk  of  n>e.  Vou 
M  e  how  it  i.s,  Sam." 

The  subject  cropped  up  from  time  to  time. 
In  another  letter  he  said: 

"The  old  man  isn't  as  easy  .as  you  nu'ght  think 
him.  I  honestly  don't  btlieve  that  he  cares  a  hang 
whether  he  ever  sees  me  again.  He  dumped  mc 
out  of  his  heart  as  he  nearly  put  mc  out  of  the  house, 
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and  he  has  the  strong  of  to  keep  heart  and 
koMe  door  ahat  anainat  me.  Perhafw  I  tD 
Uame  to  some  extent,  and  I  admit  it's  more  or  len 

of  a  prief  to  mc.  The  work  p<M-s  on  well  Anybody 
who  says  th«-  South  AtiK  ri(  an  native  won't  work 
simply  dofsn't  know  how  to  handle  hini.  Hut 
you've  got  to  work  yourself  and  let  them  see  you're 
woridng— get  up  a  sort  of  *hun«h,  boys.'  That 
boons  is  mine." 

I  thou^t  the  admission  that  he  might  be 

to  blame  wn^  n  t<<Icr;iM\-  larj^r  one  for  llir 
young  man.   It  looked  hopeful.   I  did  not 


about  him.  He  sleeps  ao  much,  and  often  when  he 
is  awake  he  will  ait  for  ever  and  ever  ao  long  in  a 
sort  of  a  dream,  it  seems,  and  I  have  to  speak  to  hhn 

several  limes  Ix-forc  he  notices  what  I  say.  This 
morning  1  found  Ivim  in  your  old  room,  kaning  hack 
in  an  aritw  hair  a:i"i  staring  out  of  the  window,  and, 
dear,  he  had  a  worn  and  ripjH'd  leather-covered  liall 
in  his  hands.  I  sat  on  the  arm  of  the  chair  and 
nelled  ^him  and  presently  I  aaid,  "Uncle  Gk-rson, 
I'm  writmg  to  Bfl^.*'  *He  didn't  nown  as  he  alwa;'s 
ha.s  done  befoR^  but  seemed  to  think  it  over,  and  I 
said  it  again.  "May  I  t'  ll  hiii;  anvthinR  for  you?" 
I  asked.  ''Kli?^"  \u-  said,  and  I  ri-jH-ated  it. 
"  '  "  Give  him  my  luvc,"  he  said,  and  then:  "  This 


'that's  kvadne,"  said  billy. 


hear  from  him  again  until  iie  hud  worked 
up  to  Paso  de  T<no8.  From  there  he  wrote: 

''Sam.  I  wish  jou  were  here  to  kkk  me.  I 
don't  say  this  as  a  figure  of  speech.   A  vigorous, 

humiliating  public  kicking  is  what  I  d(  ser\  c,  and  I'd 
joyfully  submit  to  it  as  a  pcnantt  if  it  would  relieve 
my  ron-ioiem f.  I  can't  scnrl  you  Kvadn?  '  I  Mrr, 
but  this  is  what  she  says:  'He  has  not  been  Iccling 
retr  well  lately  and  I  have  been  greatly  oonccned 


Is  Hilly's  hall.  Swms  sort  o'  strange  not  to  have 
Billy  around."  ' 

"Sam,  lan  you  imagine  how  1  felt  when  1  read 
that  ?  1  ha\T  written  to  him,  but  I  couldn't  put  it  in 
words.  I've  got  to  see  him.  I've  got  to  get  down 
and  eat  dirt,  and  I  won't  know  rest  or  peace  until 
I  do  if  I  "^hall  have  finished  up  this  business  in 
alxnii  four  months  now,  an<i  then—!  1  told  you, 
diiln't  I,  thni  r.v.idni'  .ind  I  arc  hr  ni.irrit-d  on 
my  return  ?  He  will  Uve  with  us,  and  the  Lord  do 
so' to  me  and  more  also  if  ani^tbut  death  port  us." 
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Business  had  to  be  finished,  of  course. 
Business  has  precedence,  bv  divine  ripht,  in 
e\'er\-thing.  It  streuhed  the  four  inoiiihs 
into  and  at  the  time  Billy  came  back 
and  when  I  would  ha\  c  en  my  cars  to  wel- 
come him,  it  called  me  abroad.  It  was  not  a 
long  absence,  but  I  missed  the  wedding.  As 
soon  as  I  could,  though,  I  went  down  to 
Ossawatomie  Cottage,  where  Mr.  and  ^^rs. 
Cramer  liad  made  their  abode.  Billy  met 
me  at  the  station.  It  was  a  meeting  to  put 
aglow  ill  a  man's  heart,  Uio. 

"So  it's  all  cleared  up  between  you  and 
the  old  man  now?"  I  said,  as  we  approached 
the  cottage.  "I  believe  I'm  as  glad  of  (hat 
as  you  must  be." 

I'o  my  surprise  Billy  didn't  answer  at  once. 
Looking  at  him,  I  saw  his  face  twitch,  and  he 
gulped.    Then  he  stopped. 

"Sam,"  he  said  huskily,  "V/r  diil.i't  kno'w 
mel 

"I  don't  think  he  cjuite  knows  me  now," 
he  went  on,  alter  a  pause.^  "Vou  see — 
you'll  see  a  change  in  him.  *  He*s  failed  a 
little  lately,  I  fear.    Let's  walk  on." 

"1  liumk  God  that  I  was  nut  altogetlier  too 
late,"  he  continued,  '  and  1  am  gratelul  that 
Evadne  could  be  so  much  to  him.  He  lost 
his  money,  too.  It's  odd  that  I  should  feel 
glad  of  that,  but  my  only  comfort  is  in  the 
feeling  that  I  have,  after  all,  been  able  to  do 
some  little  thing  to  repay  what  he  has  done 
for  me.  Jiut.  oh.  "  he  said  remorsefully, 
"how  much  I  might  have  <lone!" 

For  all  the  warning  I  had,  it  w.is  >«>mcthing 
of  a  shork  to  me  when  I  ^aw  t"mlc  Ciler.Non. 
lie  had  lost  his  comlortal>lc  bulk,  so  that  his 
clothes  hung  loosely  on  him;  of  his  shaggy 
mat  of  hair  but  a  few  thin  wisps  were  left, 
and  he  blinked  at  me  vacantly  with  watery 
eyes  when  he  tottered  in  to  dinner,  supported 
by  Billy's  wife. 

"A  frleml  'A  I>ill\'-,"  he  repeated.  '•Ve^, 
yes.  I'm  glad  to  welcome  you,  .>ir.  (jlad  to 
welcome  you.  A  friend  of  Billy's.  Ves,  yes. 
A  line  boy,  Billy.  Fine  lad.  I'm  proud  of 
him,  sir." 

I  did  not  dare  to  l<x)k  at  Billy. 

The  care  and  solicitude  the  two  displaved 
thrmightuit  the  meal  wa--  realh  ;iiTnli:ig. 
liiey  addressed  themselves  to  the  old  man 
constantly,  repeating  everything  that  be 
failed  to  hear  or  to  understand,  with  tlic  ten- 
der, loving  patience  that  parents  might  have 
shown  to  a  dear  child,  exchanging  dcliglucd 
glances  when  he  cackled  with  amusement, 


as  he  often  did,  or  said  something  indicating 
that  he  followed  the  conversation  with  in- 
terest and  t  oniprehension. 
Evmy  once  in  a  while  I  noticed  the  old 

man's  eye  fi.xed  upon  mc  witli  a  pnzzletl  ex- 
pression, as  if  he  were  beset  witli  some  old 
remembrance.  And  when  I  smiled  at  him, 
he  said  very  earnestly  but  with  someUiing 
tentative  in  his  tone  and  manner: 

".\  fme  bov.  Billv,  sir!  And  he'.s  gut 
sj)unk,  Billv  has." 

Uhtn  we  had  finished  the  meal,  rude 
Cilerson  laid  his  napkin  on  the  table,  looked 
seriously  around,  and  bowed  his  head.  "We 
will  now  thank  God — "  he  tiegan ;  then 
he  stopj>ed  and  his  eyes  mel  mine.  "Some 
[K^ople  aren't  thankful  to  (iod,"  he  obscr\ed, 
smiling.    "When  1  wa-  out  in  -out  in—" 

He  looked  pitifully  distressed. 

Billy  cleared  his  throat.  "\ou  were  in 
Kansas  once,  weren't  you,"  he  said,  "  keep- 
ing hotel  ?" 

The  smile  came  back  to  Uncle  Glerson's 
face.  "Keeping  hotel  in  Kansas.  Yes,"  he 
said,  "and  there  was  a  feller  staying  with 
me  that  wasn't  thankful.  There  wasn't  any 
kind  of  a  dinner  suited  him,  seemed  like,  and 
— and — ^"   He  trailed  again  into  forgetfuU 

Billy  always  paled  when  he  was  moved. 
He  wa.s  ]>ale  now,  but  he  smiled.   "Did  he 

((■nijihiin  to  you?"  he  asked. 

.\  gleam  of  triumph  came  into  the  faded 
blue  eyes.  "  Ves,  that's  what  he  did."  I'ncle 
Glerson  chuckled  and  looked  around  with  a 
gh«»st  of  his  former  gUt,  ftil  anti(  i])ation  of  our 
applause.  "Came  to  mc  and  kicked  like  a 
bay  steer.  I  says  to  him — ^I  say  ** 

•'You're  right,'"  prompted  Billy. 

"'You're  right,  my  friend,'  I  .•jays."  con- 
tinuetl  the  «)ld  man.  "  'It's  just  as  bad  as  it 
can  be.    Just  as  bad 

'  But  he  didn't  have  to  stand  it,"  Billy 
.sugg^ted  quickly. 

"'Course  he  didn't,"  said  Uncle  Glerson. 
"  That's  what  I  told  him.  '  I  have  to  eat  it,» 
I  sa\  s.    '  You  don't.'  " 

He  chuckled  again  and  looked  at  us  wist- 
fully, for  there  was  a  moment's  silence. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  roared  Billy,  and  his  \vi(c 
chimed  in  w  ith  her  musical  laughter. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  Tears  were  rolling  down 
Billy's  cheeks,  and  the  tear^,  at  least,  v  cre  not 
forced.  His  wife  pressed  lier  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes. 

And  I,  too,  laughed — until  I  cried. 
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IN  finishcil  manu^^ript  form,  before  it  is 
produced,  a  play  is  a  most  uncertain 
thing,  St*  far  as  its  commcRial  value  i> 
concenied.  The  nn>>t  astute  managers  de- 
clare, especially  after  a  failure,  that  it  is  all 
guesswork,  and  that  their  business  i>  |>rac- 
tically  gambling.  When  a  new  play  meets 
with  popular  approval,  however,  the  man- 
ager is  likely  to  say  that,  though  there  is 
more  or  less  guesswork  about  production, 
g«K)d  judgment  and  clear  insight  are  the  de- 
termining factors. 

Charles  Frohman,  who  has  ])roduced,  and 
each  year  imxluces.  more  plays  than  any 
other  manager,  his  average  now  l)eing  alniut 
thirty  plays  a  season,  has  a  record  of  hanng 
gxicssed  right  six  times  out  of  ten  in  the  past 
dozen  years.  That  is  to  say,  nearly  half  of 
the  plays  on  which  he  risked  large  sums  of 
money  were  failures.  And,  mind  you,  some 
of  these  had  been  succes>ful  in  Kuro|)e.  His 
great  ambition  is  to  average  eight  successes 
out  of  every  ten  play>.  But  he  does  not  e.\- 
|)ect  ever  to  reach  that  goal.  As  to  the  play- 
wrights, he  maintains  that  even  the  master> 
of  the  craft  cannot  ho|K;  to  average  more 
than  two  successes  out  of  five  plays. 

This  uncertainty  in  estimating  the  c<tm- 
mcrcial  value  of  a  play  is  in  s«)me  degree  in- 
evitable, l)ecause  there  are  so  many  things  to 
con.sider,  the  most  imjxirtant  of  which  is  the 
way  audiences  feel  and  think — a  constantly 
\arying  factor.  It  would  be  a  much  easier 
problem  for  the  managers  if  they  had  the  ca- 
pacity and  the  inclination  to  study  and  think 
clearly  on  this  point.  They  have  learned 
from  experience  that  certain  things  are  ".sure 
fire"  and  that  others  do  not  appeal,  but  they 


don't  know  why.  The  result  is  that  they 
slavishly  follow  precedent  and  so  make  pain- 
ful and  costly  blunders.  It  frequently  hap- 
j)ens  that  a  technically  good  play  fails 
because  it  unnecessarily  offends  popular  prej- 
udice, and  that  a  verv  bad  one  succeeds  be- 
cause  it  apjx-als  to  [jopular  prejudice.  The 
time  is  likely  to  come  when  the  big  managers 
will  employ  expert>  to  tell  them  about  the  pub- 
lic, ex|)erts  who  will  be  quick  to  .see  changes  in 
the.  sentiment  of  the  crowd  and  who  will 
know  the  reasons. 

Though  the  attempt  to  fix  the  value  of  a 
manuscrijit  play  is  .still  practically  guess- 
work, its  production  i>  a  fairly  exact  sci- 
ence, or  art,  whichever  you  are  pleased  to  call 
it.  By  production  is  meant  the  taking  of 
a  play  in  manuscript  and  preparing  it  for 
the  stage.  It  includes  planning,  building.  . 
and  painting  the  .vtenery;  getting  together 
the  pro|)crties,  which  means  everything  on 
the  .stage  that  the  scenic  painter  hasn't  pro- 
vided for;  the  lighting;  the  selection  of  the 
players;  determining  the  manner  in  which 
the  lines  are  to  be  sjxiken;  the  "business," 
that  is,  the  physical  action  of  the  players,  from 
a  slight  gesture  to  falling  down-stairs,  and 
many  other  things.  Frequently  it  also  means 
the  changing  of  lines  or  even  whole  scenes.  A 
budding  ])laywright  is  ftirtunate  if  there  is 
enough  left  of  his  original  manuscript  for 
him  to  recogni/e  it. 

If  the  authtir  of  the  play  is  an  authority  on 
stage  management — and  this  includes  men 
like  Arthur  Wing  I'inero,  Henr)'  Arthur 
Jones,  William  (iillette,  Augustus  Thomas, 
and  Clyde  Fitch — he  directs  the  production 
himself,  and  the  play  is  wholly  his.  Other- 
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wise,  the  work 
of  preparation  is 
tlone  by  an  ex- 
pert who  is 
known  as  a 
"prod  ucer." 
S«»nictimcs  the 
manager  takes 
charj^e  of  the 
prcKluttion,  espe- 
cially if  he  has 
been  graduated 
from  the  ranks 
of  players  a  n  d 
stage  directors. 
\V  i  I  1  i  a  m   A . 
Bradv  is  an  in- 
stance.  Mr. 
Brady,  by  the 
way,  stands  pre- 
eminent in  the 
luindlingof  stage 
mobs.    His  plan 
is  .simple.  Dur- 
ing the  dre.ss  re- 
hearsal and  the 
first  regular  jK-r- 
formances  he 
goes  on  the  stage 
himself  and  hits 
right  and  left  in 
g<KKi  earnest. 
The  effect  is 
highly  realistic. 
So  are  the  black 
eyes  and  the 
other  bruises. 

When  a  man- 
ager decides  to 
produce  a  play, 
he  may  work  in 
conjunction  with 
the  author  or 
ignore  him  alto- 
gether; it  de- 
pends upon  the 
strength  of  the 
playwright's  po- 
sition. A  suc- 
cessful dramatist 
is  inclined  to  be 
autocratic,  and 
the  manager  re- 
signs himself  to 
spending  twice 
or  three  times 
as  much  as  he 
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would  s[)end  if 
the  author  didn't 
interfere.  Clyde 
Fitch,  who. some- 
times produces 
plays  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  man- 
ager, is  the  most 
reckless  of  all 
dramatists  in 
lavishing  man- 
agerial money 
on  productions. 

Clenerally  the 
manager  decides 
u|K)n  the  players 
as  he  reads  over 
the  manuscript. 
The  scenic  arti.>-t 
is  then  called  in 
and  the  color 
scheme  is  de- 
termined. If  the 
play  has  only  in- 
teriors, the  dif- 
ficulties are  like- 
ly to  be  few  and 
the  cost  is  com- 
paratively low, 
though  it  in- 
creases with  the 
introduction  of 
d(M)rs  and  win- 
dows. Nowa- 
days there  is  a 
tendency  to  have 
a  great  part  of 
the  woodwork — 
doors,  jambs, 
mantels,  mold- 
ings, wainscot- 
ing, etc. — real 
wood  instead  of 
painted  imita- 
tion, and  this 
doubles  or 
trebles  the  ex- 
pense. Though 
the  scenery  of  an 
interior,  if  mere- 
ly paint  and  can- 
vas, costs  less 
than  an  exterior, 
furnishingthein- 
terior  may  make 
upthedilTereiue. 
If  the  nM)m  rep- 
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resent  a  fine  mansion,  the  dra[>eries,  carpets,  and 
furniture  sometimes  require  an  outlay  of  thousands  of 
flollars.  If  it  be  a  cottage,  it  may  n)st  very  little. 
The  ranf;c  o{  the  cost  of  production  is  wide,  from 
S^.ooo  to  u[»ward  of  Sioo.ooo.  l)ut  the  greater  numl)er 
of  plays  arc  |)roduccd  for  less  than  Sio.ooo,  so  far  as 
scenery  and  pro|)erties  arc  concernal.  Charles  Froh- 
man  says  the  usual  cost  of  his  dramatic  productions  is 
about  815,000,  but  plays  like  "  IVter  I'an,"  which  cost 
something  like  S60.000,  bring  up  the  average. 

A  theatre-goer  need  not  be  very  old  to  realize  the 
tremendous  advance  that  has  been  made  in  stage  set- 
tings. My  recollection  runs  back  to  a  melodrama 
called  "The  World,"  which  was,  1  believe,  the  first 
spectacular  melodrama  produced  in  this  country.  It 
was  t'irst  given  in  1881,  and  it  ran  for  years.  Its 
"thriller"  was  a  raft  scene,  a  simple  arrangement  of 
a  platform  resting  on  a  ball-joint  in  the  center,  with 
wheels  like  castors  on  the  four  corners.  The  raft 
was  ea.sily  manipulated  to  give  a  striking  effect  of 
being  tossed  about  at  sea.  There  was  a  great  fuss 
over  the  fact  that  the  company  carried  a  whole  car- 
load of  its  own  scenery  and  that  the  cost  of  the 
production  was  $15,000.  Compare  this  with  the  pro- 
duction of  "Ben  Hur,"  which  cost  Sg6,ooo,  and  re- 
quires two  trains  of  six  and  seven  cars  each  to  move 
from  place  to  place;  with  "The  Prince  of  India," 
which  cost  Si  10,000;  with  "The  Round-Up,"  which 
cost  $50,000.    All  of  these  were  produced  under  the 
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direction  of  one  man,  Joseph  Br(M)ks,  and  give  an 
idea  «)f  the  advance  that  lias  l>een  made  in  a  little 
more  than  a  (juarter  <»f  a  centur)'. 

In  the  old  days  tlie  theatre  furnishe<i  the  scenery 
for  traveling  companies.  Even  after  companies  began 
carrying  their  own  scenerj',  it  was  flimsy  stuff,  for  the 
mo>.t  part,  and  one  set  of  furniture,  disguised  with 
ditTerent  covers,  >ufTu  ed  for  a  whole  play  or  even  several 
plays.  Ccmtrast  this  with  the  late  .Mr.  Mansfield's 
delaying  a  imxhu  tion  two  days  to  find  a  certain  piece 
of  colonial  furniture  that  he  wanted  in  one  scene. 
Incidentally,  he  played  that  very  scene  with  an  elec- 
tric light  to  illuminate  the  room,  with  never  a  thought 
of  the  anachronism.  Or  cf)ntrast  the  old  way  with 
David  Belasco's  paying  S250  for  an  antique  sideboard 
for  "The  Warrens  «)f  Virginia." 

The  greatest  advance  has  been  made  in  the  lighting, 
electricity  having  added  incalculably  to  the  {Kissibil- 
ities  of  creating  illusion.  Nearly  all  stage  effects  are 
pure  illusion,  largely  mechanical,  and  gained  by 
the  mo>t  extraordinary'  devices.  There  are  wind-, 
rain-,  thunder-,  and  snow-machines;  and  if  .something 
new  is  demanded,  it  is  promptly  invented.  The 
problem  is,  n<jt  to  produce  the  desired  sounds  and 
lights  and  other  effects,  but  to  provide  a  natural  ex- 
cuse for  using  the  devices,  as,  for  instance,  a  window 
through  which  light  may  come,  or  a  lamp  overhead 
— a  lamp  whose  light  is  about  one-fiftieth  of  that 
which  comes  from  the  wings. 
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When  the  general  idea  of  the  scenes  has  heen  dc- 
lidcd  iiiK)n,  the  scene-painter  makes  a  model,  a  rom- 
plctc  setting  in  miniature,  so  arranged  that  all  the 
lighting  etTerts  can  be  showTi.  It  is  at  this  |)oint 
that  the  jmxlucer's  detail  work  begins.  David  Bel- 
asro,  who  stands  head  and  shoulders  al>ove  all  other 
producing  managers,  illustrates  best  the  jjains  that 
may  l)e  taken  to  i>crfect  a  setting.  With  him  the  play 
is  a  secondary  consideration;  he  .selects  only  those 
plays  that  give  opix)rtunity  for  him  to  show  his  genius 
in  |)roduction.  The  pictorial  effect  is  always  upper- 
most. Time  and  time  again  he  has  won  tremendous 
financial  success  with  |)lays  that  were  intrin>ically  bad 
and  that,  in  the  hands  of  another,  must  have  failed 
woefully.  He  has  yet  to  pmduce  a  downright  failure 
or  a  really  big  play. 

Mr.  Belasco  wa^  two  years  in  preparing  *'  Du  Barrj'" 
for  the  stage,  atul  it  co>t  SK6,ooo.  William  Buckland, 
his  general  >tage  director,  spent  weeks  in  the  museums 
of  lyondon  an<l  Taris.  gathering  material  for  the  stage 
settings,  the  ])roiKTties,  the  costumes.  It  was  the 
same  with  ••.\tlrea."  Mr.  Buckland,  by  the  way,  has 
had  a  fine  training  for  the  place  he  tills.  After  a  tech- 
nical course  as  an  electrical  engineer  in  Stevens  Insti- 
tute, he  turnini  to  architecture,  which  he  .studied  for 
years.  Later  he  made  his  living  as  an  illustrator. 
Subsequently  he  went  on  the  stage,  under  .Xugustin 
Daly,  and  then  he  tinik  up  .stage  management. 
When  "The  Music  Master"  was  in  preparation, 
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Mr.  Buckland  haunted  the  cast  side  of  New  York  to 
find  a  locale,  to  study  types,  to  gather  bits  of  dia- 
lof^iie  and  properties.  For  "The  Warrens  of  Vif- 
ginia"  he  sjjcnt  tliree  weeks  with  Ernest  Gros,  the 
scenic  artist,  near  the  scene  finally  selected,  making 
sketches,  taking  photographs,  gathering  Iwughs  of 
trees  and  shrubljcr)'  ujxin  which  artificial  leaves  and 
flowers  were  subsequently  fi.xed;  buying  funiiture, 
obsening  character  tyi^es,  and  collecting  colloquial 
expressions.  That  is  the  regular  Bclasco  program 
with  each  play,  whenever  iK)ssibIe,  and  that  is  why  his 
productions  impress  one  as  a  mosaic. 

The  Bclasco  scene  models  are  all  made  to  scale. 
Even  the  furniture  and  the  smallest  things,  drawn 
to  scale,  are  shown.  Everything  is  worked  out  in 
advance,  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  is  subject  to 
change  during  rehearsals.  The  lighting  schemes  are 
thought  out  carefully,  all  the  distances  determined 
exactly,  antl  the  caqjcnter  who  builds  the  scenery 
works  from  plans  like  those  furnished  by  an  architect. 

In  Mr.  Belasco's  new  theatre,  the  Stuj'A'csant,  the 
switchljoard  is  one  (»f  the  most  elalM)rate  ever  con- 
structed. There  are  four  rows  of  footlights  of  differ- 
ent colors,  which  can  be  turned  down  to  a  mere 
glow;  five  rows  of  border-lights;  many  strips,  which 
go  in  the  \\angs;  sjHjt-lights;  bunch-lights;  search- 
lights— all  kinds  of  lights;  and  every  [xjssible  effect 
is  at  the  command  of  the  master.  With  each  produc- 
tion he  experiments  for  days.    When  he  is  satisfied,  a 
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lighting  plot  is  made  for  each  scene.  Every 
imp<irtant  character  has  a  particular  shade 
or  strength  of  light,  just  as.  in  the  old  days, 
each  had  his  particular  strain  of  music.  The 
orchestra  always  gave  the  cue  for  the  villain, 
and  the  woe-saturated  heroine  had  the  tender 
wail  of  the  strings  to  guide  her.  Now  lights 
and  colors  lake  the  place  of  the  music,  and 
the  new  way  is  infinitely  better,  for  its  effects 
are  produce<l  far  more  subtly  and  naturally. 
In  fact,  few  jjeople  are  ever  conscious  of  the 
means  at  all;  they  realize  only  the  results. 
It  is  in  exteriors  that  lighting  offers  the 


ing  beyond  making  the  model,  unless  they 
have  a  panoramic  effect.  That  they  do 
themselves,  standing  on  the  paint  bridge, 
many  feet  from  the  ncM)r,  while  the  canvas  is 
raised  or  lowered.  The  panoramic  etTects 
are  difficult  to  handle.  The  one  used  by 
Maude  Adams  in  '-"The  Jesters"  last  season 
was  the  fifth  painted,  and  each  cost  Mr. 
Frohman  S500.  The  difficulty  was  to  avoid 
fluttering  when  a  draft  swept  across  the 
stage.  Mountains  that  tremble  hazily  are 
not  conducive  to  illusion. 

With  the  eial)oratc  productions  of  lateyear.s 


greate'^t  opportunity;  the  cost  is  quadrupled. 
.And  it  is  in  exteriors  that  the  scene-painter 
revels.  Frecjuently  they  give  the  property- 
man  his  op|K)rtunity,  also.  Obviously  there 
is  vastly  more  scenery  needed  for  an  exterior 
than  the  three  walls  and  the  ceiling  of  an  in- 
terior. In  addition  to  the  more  substantial 
articles,  shrubbcr}-,  trees,  llower.s — and  this 
kind  of  thing  is  enormously  expensive,  par- 
ticularly artificial  flowers  employed  in  pro- 
fusion—are the  province  of  the  pro|>erty 
maker.  He  mu.st  be,  first  of  all,  a  thorough 
mechanic,  and  a  good  deal  of  an  architect 
and  a  painter  as  well. 
The  big  scenic  artists  do  little  actual  paint- 


the  importance  of  the  builder  of  scencr)'  has 
increased.  Formerly,  when  the  .scener)' 
consisted  merely  of  canvas  stretched  over  a 
wooden  frame,  it  was  simple  enough.  But 
the  struggle  for  realism  and  sensational  ef- 
fects has  develojK'd  diJuult  problems  for  the 
builder  of  stage  scenery  to  .solve.  Fvery 
piece  of  scenery  must  be  ma-.lc  st)  that  it  can 
be  folded  into  strijjs  i"ive  feet,  nine  inches 
wide,  because  the  doors  of  the  baggage-cars 
in  which  it  is  transported  arc  only  six  feet  in 
breadth.  .\lso  ever>'  piece  must  be  light,  and 
so  constructed  that  one  scene  can  be  re- 
moved and  another  put  in  i)lace  within  ten 
minutes.    It  may  take  thirty  hours  of  con- 
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tinuous  work  to  get  the  scenery  "set  up,"  to 
use  a  technical  expression,  after  it  is  brought 
into  the  theatre.  After  that  the  work  of 
changing  a  scene  is  comparatively  easy. 


When  the  play  depends  upx)n  mechanical 
devices  for  its  effects,  much  exfwrimenting  is 
necessar)',  and  that  is  expensive.  For  in- 
stance, it  cost  $g6,ooo  to  make  the  first 


"The  Round-L'p"  furnishes  a  good  illus-     production  of  "Ben  Hur."     Recently  the 


tration  of  the  complex 
ity  and  daring,  as  well 
as  of  the  ex|>ense,  of 
present-day  production. 
The  play  is  written  and 
built  ai>out  a  battle 
scene  in  the  third  act, 
and  this  scene,  with  the 
accessories  that  make  it 
what  it  is,  cost  $15,000, 
as  against  a  total  cost  of 
$50,000  for  the  whole 
play,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive in  recent  years. 
Probably  it  cost  more  than 
any  other  play  depicting 
modern  life.  At  the  back 
of  (he  stage,  beyond  the 
beautiful  panoramic  \-iew 
of  the  desert,  is  a  covered 
run-way  through  which 
are  led  thirty-two  horses 
to  a  platform  built  thirty 
feet  alK)ve  the  stage,  and 
big  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  supjHirt  all  of 
the  horses  and  their 
riders  at  one  time.  The 
audience  sees  the  horses 
appear  on  the  cliffs  and  wind  down  a  bridle- 
path. They  disapjK'ar  and  come  forth  again, 
the  effect  being  to  double  the  actual  number. 
It  looks  like  scary  work,  riding  those  animals 
down  the  narrow  passage  S(j  high  alx)vc  the 
heads  of  the  people  in  the  orchestra,  and  it  is. 
These  horses,  by  the  way,  are  furnished  hy  a 
firm  in  New  Ytirk  that  will  contract  to  pro- 
vide any  kind  of  a  tamable  animal,  trained 
to  do  any  possible  work  recjuired  in  a  show. 
It  took  five  months  to  train  the  horses  for 
"The  Round-Up." 

In  addition  to  the  salaries  of  the  large 
number  of  people  employed — the  battle  is 
between  Indians  and  soldiers,  assisted  by 
cowboys — there  is  the  exj)ense  of  the  uni- 
forms, the  repeating  rifles,  the  Galling  guns, 
the  pay  of  men  who  s(|uirt  jwwder  out  of 
little  holes  to  produce  the  effect  of  bullets 
striking;  the  blank  cartridges,  which  are  es- 
pecially constructed  for  the  theatre  and  make 
twice  as  much  noise  as  a  business  cartridge, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  things. 


KVKRY  COSTUMK  HAS  INUIVIDUAI 
FITTING. 


entire  show  was  repro- 
duced for  $60,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  the 
same  managers  who  put 
out  these  great  produc- 
tions made  $40,000  last 
sea.son  on  a  play  that  cost 
just  $750  to  pnxluce.  a 
play  in  which  Lillian  Rus- 
sell was  the  star.  She 
started  forth  in  a  comedy 
called  "Barbara's  Mif- 
lions,"  which  was  a  fail- 
ure. "The  Buttedly" 
was  substituted,  and  for 
it  was  used  one  setting 
made  for  "  Barbara's  Mil- 
lions"; a  setting  made  for 
"Fritz  in  Tammany 
Hall "  was  also  used ;  and 
a  very  simple  third  one 
was  built.  The  proj)crties 
were  also  taken  from  a 
former  production. 

The  spectacular  scene 
in  "  Brew.ster's  Millions" 
that  shows  the  wrecking 
of  a  yacht  cost  nearly 
$7,000,  about  half  of  the 
whole  cost  of  the  sccner)'  and  properties.  In 
"Polly  of  the  Circus"  there  is  one  real  cir- 
cus scene,  lasting  exactly  forty-five  seconds, 
which  represents  an  original  outlay  of  $6,000. 
In  the  last  act  of  this  same  play  the  circus 
wagons  are  shown  making  their  way  across 
the  countr)-,  and  it  is  marvelously  effective. 
The  mechanism  for  that  effect  cost  $3,000. 
Both  of  these  scenes  are  merely  to  give  back- 
ground to  the  action  of  the  play.  The  stage 
folk  call  it  "atmosphere." 

While  the  scenery  is  being  built  and  paint- 
ed, the  properties  being  collected  or  made, 
the  company  is  rehearsing.  U.sually  a  month 
is  sufficient  to  prepare  a  play  for  production; 
rehearsal  occupies  alM)ut  three  weeks  of  the 
month,  but  nearly  half  of  rehearsal  time  is 
practically  wa.sted,  as  a  rule.  "The  Witch- 
ing Hour,"  one  of  the  greatest  of  contem- 
{lorar)'  succe.sses,  was  made  ready  in  exactly 
two  weeks.  This  included  everything,  paint- 
ing and  making  the  scener>',  getting  to- 
gether the  projwrties,  selecting  all  the  mem- 
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bcrs  of  the  company — except  the  star — ^and 
rehearsals. 

Most  of  the  serious  work  of  a  rehearsal  is 
done  in  the  last  week  or  ten  day<.  Dull, 
grinding,  nerve-racking,  heart-breaking  work 
is  z  rehearsal,  with  its  endless  repetitions. 
And  the  greatest  burden  falls  upon  the  man 
directing  it.  The  professional  producer  earns 
every  penny  of  the  thousand  dollars  he  usu- 
ally gets  for  making  a  y)n)duction  of  a  dra- 
matic play.  .And  sometimes  he  is  rehearsing 
two  or  three  companies  at  once.  His  work- 
ing season  lasts  only  about  three  months. 

The  players  get  notliing  for  rehearsing. 
Once  there  was  an  exception,  and  it  was  my 
misfortune  not  to  learn  of  it  in  time.  In  the 
March,  190R,  number  of  KvKRYnoDv's,  was 
an  article  on  "  The  Actor  and  the  Manager," 
in  which  it  was  said  that  William  Gillette  re- 
hearsed a  company  for  several  weeks,  and 
then  decided  to  rr write  the  play.  It  was  ?pe- 
ciiicaily  set  forth  that  the  actors  received 
nothing.  After  the  article  was  written  and 
the  magazine  had  gone  to  pres^,  Mr.  Gillette 
sent  the  actors  he  had  engaged  two  weeks' 
salary — out  of  his  own  pocket.  I  am  still 
getting  letters  calling  attention  to  my  bltm- 
der.  You  see,  mch  a  thing  never  happened 
before,  and  the  player  folk  regard  it  as  the 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world. 

In  the  case  of  a  costume  play,  one  that 
deals  with  a  period  or  a  phase  of  life  requir- 
ing a  garb  that  the  players  cannot  wear  in 
every-day  life,  the  manager  furnishes  the  cos- 
tumes. Still  another  cxpen-^e  h  "tning  the 
play  on  the  dog,"  which  means  making  the 
mitial  production  in  some  smaller  city  or 
town  before  presenting  it  on  Broadway.  One 
can  never  be  sure  of  a  play  until  it  has  been 
given  to  an  audience  that  pays  to  see  it.  The 
late  Frank  Mayo,  who  was  one  of  the  wisest 
as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest  actors  we  ever 
nad,  as  well  as  a  student  and  a  philosopher, 
always  maintained  that  the  audience  is  the 
most  important  member  of  the  c:iA.  If  the 
audience  won't  play  the  piece  for  you,  he 
said,  it  b  bound  to  be  a  failure.  And  it's 
true. 

It  costs  money  to  "try  it  on  the  dog": 
money  for  salaries,  for  transportation  ex- 
penses, even  for  rehearsals;  since  stage  hands, 
property-men .  ctage  carpenters,  and  elec- 
tricians, unlike  players,  never  work  for  noth- 
ing; their  unions  see  to  that.  Sometimes 
radical  changes  are  made  and  the  company 
must  stay  out  for  weeks,  losing  money 
steadily,  until  the  defects  are  remedied. 


Uow  this  may  count  up  is  shown  by  "Brew- 
ster's Minions."  It  cost  $14,000  to  build 

that  show.  When  it  was  first  produced  it 
was  a  failure.  Frederic  Thompson  took  it 
in  hand  and  made  it  a  success.  But  when 
it  was  ready  to  appear  in  New  York  it  had 
cov,t  him  S^o^ooo^more  than  double  the 
original  expense. 

When  one  enters  the  realm  of  musical 
shows,  the  average  cost  increases  greatly  be- 
cause of  the  costumes,  although  the  amounts 
expended  upon  them  are  not  so  great  as  the 
managers  and  the  press-agents  would  have 
us  believe.  It  costs  less  to  put  on  a  real 
comic  opera  like  "The  Henry  Widow,"  or 
"Mademoiselle  Modiste,"  in  which  Fril/i 
ScbeS  starred,  or  a  straight  musical  comedy 
Kke  "The  Red  Mill,"  than  it  does  to  produce 
one  of  the  popular  Broadway  musical  showSb 
In  the  one  rase  the  music,  book,  and  prac- 
tically the  whole  performance  are  settled  be- 
forehand. But  the  popular  muacal  show  is 
built  up.  There  is  no  hesitation  in  intro- 
ducing anything  that  is  likely  to  strike  the 
popular  fancy,  and  that  means  much  experi^ 
menting  and  many  changes. 

The  production  of  such  a  show  is  given 
into  the  hands  of  experts  like  Juhan  Mitchell, 
Ben  Teal,  and  Fred  Latham,  who  specialize 
in  that  kind  of  work.  Some  are  engaged  at 
a  yearly  salary  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000. 
Others  get  a  lump  sum  of  from  $1,500  to 
$3,000  for  putting  on  a  show.  Julian  Mitch- 
el!  usually  lakes  a  percentage-  of  the  profits. 
He  is  regarded  by  the  majority  as  the  foremost 
stage  director  in  this  country,  so  far  as  musi- 
( id  comedy  is  concerned.  I'sually  he  oiifmcs 
himself  to  general  stage  and  chorus  cfTcct.>>, 
leaving  the  "bu^ness'*  of  the  principals  to 
v>me  one  else. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  play?,  the  fir>t 
thing  to  be  decided  upon  in  a  musical  show 
is  the  color  scheme,  which  is  enormously 
important.  The  producer  is  so  partirul.ir 
about  it  that  he  is  likely  to  buy  the  draperies, 
carpets,  upholstery  stuffs,  and  things  of  that 
sort  himself.  He  studies  the  model  made 
by  the  scenic  artist  with  the  greatest  care. 
He  gives  definite  instructions  as  to  the  color 
scheme  to  the  artist  who  designs  the  cos- 
tumes. This  designing  of  stage  costumes 
for  big  productions  is  a  business  in  itself. 
Artists  Ulte  Barnes,  Fred  Anderson,  and 
An  hie  Gunn  get  a  lump  sum,  which  ranges 
from  $500  to  $1,000,  as  a  rule,  or  they  may 
get  so  much  for  each  plate,  from  $5  to  $15. 
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The  makers  of  the  dresses  follow  the  plates 
painstakingly. 

The  pnxliK  rr  must  fiiu!  lime  to  look  aftor 
these  things  while  he  is  rehearsing.  It  takes 
about  ax  weeks  to  train  a  chorus  for  a  comic 
opera  and  lonyt  r  for  !i  i  u  al  comedy,  es- 
pecially of  the  huilt-uf)  kind.  The  chorus 
singers,  to  whom  the  score  may  be  Greek, 
are  drilled  day  after  day  with  the  aid  of  a 
long  distance  piano  player,  until  the  music  is 
fairly  well  understood.  That  is  the  busing 
d  the  musical  director,  of  course — after  tiiat 
the  producer  starts  to  work  with  his  dances, 
his  choriis  efTcc  ts,  an  I  ensembles.  Long  ago 
it  bccnied  to  me  that  aii  jKtssible  movements 
of  chorus  people  on  the  stage  had  been  ex- 
hausted, hut  every  srni^on  each  show  has 
something  new.  I'he  rehearsal  of  a  musical 
comedy  chorus,  after  it  is  well  along  towaid 
the  opening  night,  makes  kindeigaiten  exer- 
cises seem  dignified. 

Shows  Uke  "Follies  uf  1908,"  "The 
Mimic  WorM,"  and  those  presented  bgr  Joe 
Weber  are  the  most  difficult  to  put  t<^!etlier, 
as  well  as  the  costliest.  The  avcragie  show 
of  this  nature  has  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
mu»cal  numbers,  with  comedy  s<  eties  in 
between.  The  songs  are  taken  from  :ui'-- 
where  and  ever)'whcre.  Publishers  and  ^ong 
writers  are  always  anxious  to  have  their 
songs  in  a  Mg  Broadway  i>ro<h!rtion.  Julian 
Mitchell  says  that  he  accepts  about  one  song 
in  two  hundred  that  are  offered  him.  The 
general  idea  is  to  introduce  something  that 
is  funny,  -  work  it  up  swiftly  to  a  climax, 
bring  on  a  musical  number,  and — repeat. 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  producer  is  to 
arrange  his  show  so  as  to  j^'ve  the  chorus  time 
(or  changes  of  costume,  in  a  built-up  show 
Us  chorus  may  change  six  or  seven  times  dur- 
ing the  i)erfortnance,  and  tlierc  are  seldom 
fewer  than  hve  changes.  In  a  comic  opera 
there  are  usually  only  three  changes.  If  the 
play  is  modern,  onc  ol  these  will  be  a  walking- 
dress  that  will  average  $75,  which  doesn't  in- 
clude a  $30  hat,  and  about  $7  worth  of  shoes, 
to  say  nothing  of  silk  stockbigs.  Then  there 

are  two  handsomer  gowns  that  range  from 
$150  to  $350,  the  average  being  easily  $250. 
Sometimes  a  group  of  ^Is  will  wear  $500 
gowns.  For  men  as  well  as  women  the  most 
expensive  costumes  worn  in  musical  ?hows 
are  the  modem  ones.  It  costs  more  to  put  a 
man  in  evening  dotbes  than  in  anything  else 


he  ever  wears  on  the  stage.  The  avera^  is 
about  $12$. 

The  minor  principals  usually  have  only 
two  changes,  unless  they  buy  dresses  for 
themsehreSp  whOe  the  tfar  Is  likely  to  make 
five  or  six  changes,  and  her  gowns  average 
about  $400  each.  Though  the  bizarre  cos- 
tumes don't  cost  so  much  as  the  others,  they 
mount  up.  There  are  the  wigs,  for  one  de- 
tail. They  range  from  $10  to  $15  for  the 
ordinary  ones,  up  to  $30  for  the  powdered 
ones,  and  it  Is  not  unusual  for  a  group  of  girls 
to  wear  four  different  wigs  in  one  production. 

Enormous  sums  are  spent  on  single  num- 
bers that  last  only  two  or  three  minutes.  The 
swing  song  in  "The  Eari  and  The  Giri"  cost 
$7,500.  It  is  common  to  spend  $2,500  in  cos- 
tuming for  one  song,  for  it  very  often  happens 
that  a  single  song  makes  the  production  a  suc- 
cess. Many  numbers  are  discarded  after  they 
are  all  ready  to  go  on  the  stau'c  For  instance, 
"The  Gay  While  Way,"  which  was  prac- 
tically a  failure  in  New  York,  but  a  great 
success  elsewhere,  was  rehearsed  for  three 
months,  and  nunil>ers  that  cost  more  than 
$10,000  to  prepare  were  never  even  tried  in 
the  production  as  it  was  finally  given.  Lee 
Shubert  ordered  one  set  of  costume  changes, 
simply  because  he  doesn't  happen  to  like 
brown.  His  prejudice  cost  about  Si  ,500.  There 
is  one  advantage  shows  of  this  sort  have  over 
tlie  higher  class  of  musical  shows.  If  they 
don't  make  a  pronounced  imprasswn  at  first, 

tliere  Is  always  opportunity  t  i  i:"itroducc  new 
material  that  raav  turn  failure  into  success. 

From  the  time  he  starts  to  put  on  a  musical 
show  until  it  is  firmly  established  in  a  big  dty, 
the  manager  experts  to  keep  pajing  out 
money — and  much  of  it.  For  one  thing,  the 
members  of  the  company  generally  owe  him 
about  S.>,ooo  before  the  curtain  goe;  up.  By 
that  time,  too,  the  producer,  the  n.usical  di- 
rector, and  a  little  later  the  wardrobe  mis- 
tresses, stage  carpenters,  property-men,  and 
electricians  be;:^in  drawing  salaries,  for  much 
of  their  work  must  be  done  in  advance.  The 
musical  union  allows  three  orchestra  re- 
hearsals without  pay,  but  generally  more  are 
required,  and  the  full-dress  rehearsals  are 
expensive.  The  trials  out  of  town  usually 
mean  a  loss  of  $1,500  a  week  as  long  as  they 
are  contin  ed,  and  sometimes  a  show  is  kept 
out  for  two  months  before  it  is  considered  fit 
for  Broadway. 
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If  at  an\  lime  lh<rc  arc  stalcm<nts  ii»  F.\  kkybodv's  Macazixi  \  .h  1<  n<  \f  tn  Ix-  inn.rrect, 

or  views  cx(>ressc<l  to  wlik  h  you  take  exception,  or  subjects  discu:iM.-d  upon  whkli  ynu  i  .iii  throw 
additional  light,  write  to  us.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  publish  ail  the  letters.  Do  not  write  at  too  great 
length.  We  may  use  excerpts  from  your  letter  and  sign  your  initials  unlc«s  othenrise  instructed.  For  every 
letter  wtaicb  we  are  able  to  publish  we  will  present  the  writer,  a»  evidence  of  our  appreciatioR  and  in  no 
sense  as  com^K-nsation,  with  a  year's  subscription  to  Evkrybodv's  Maoazixc,  to  Dc  sent  to  the  writer 
of  the  letter,  or  to  any  one  selected  by  the  writer.— The  F.ditok. 

Insanity  Not  a  Brain  Disease: 

A  Rejoinder 

By  WILLIAM  HANNA  I HOMSON.  M.D..  LL.D. 


"  The  statement  In  Dr.  Thomson'.s  article  on 
'  riu  NVrvous  System  and  the  BIoikI'  that  *no 
anaiuinital  investigation,  microscopical  or  other- 
wise, can  show  the  least  difference  between  either 
brain-cell  or  brain-fiber  of  a  person  dying  insane 
and  the  healthy  brain  of  one  lulled  in  an  acddent,' 
so  f^urpri>cd  me  that  I  showed  it  to  my  phj-siciaii 

"He  questioned  its  accuracy,  believing  that  the 
start  already  made  toward  finding;  the  effects  of 
insanity  oti  hrain  substance  should  be  rccogni/ed. 

"In  corrolx)ration  of  this  vir,v,  \,e  found  tlu- 
following  in  the  sixth  edition  <>t  Coutston  un  In 
s.initv.  ]n^e  i3,  line  lo:  '  The  classification  of 
the  future  will  be  on  a  pathological,  toxaimic, 
and  bacteriological  basis';  on  |>age  14:  'Hence 
wc  have  a  structural  basis /or  certain  forms  of  in- 
sanity, and  for  limited  mental  disturfaanoes,  and 
tlurtfore  a  definite  palhologu  al  histology  of 
many  forms  of  the  disease  can  now  be  demon- 
strated, and  that  of  many  more  tnajr  be  confi- 
dently looked  for  in  the  future.' 

''Pages  18,  19,  20  contain  much  in  the  same 
Hoe,  and  Plates  IVa  and  IVb  appor  like  con> 
citisive  evidtfirc 

"Will  you  kindly  cntKavor  i"  .'icttlc  tliis  seem- 
ing disagreement  of  dociors  ^ 

"  Thomas  F.  Hughes. 

"  Saint  jo,  Texas,  June  27,  1908." 


IN  answer  to  tb(  a  I  K>ve  communication,  fe- 
fi  rrcd  t(i  mc  by  the  editor  of  Fv?  ry- 
iiuuv  s  MAGA2IME,  I  would  tifst  say  tbat 
]iathological  anatomy  Is  an  important  branch 
of  the  scienceof  medicine,  because  its  province 
is  to  investigate  abnormal  changes  caused  by 
disc;isc  in  the  tissues  of  the  bodily  organs. 
In  this  department  modem  research  has 
made  romarkable  protrrt^x  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  great  vanety  of  retincd  means 
of  examination  which  were  tinknown  thirty 
years  ago. 

'V\m<.  in  pulmonary  affections  every 
chajige  ill  the  te.xlurc  of  the  lungs  from  their 
earliest  b^nnings  to  their  final  stipes  has 
been  demonstrated;  and  tlic  same  may  bo 
said  of  diseases  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  stom- 
ach, intestines,  and  of  every  other  part  of  the 
body.  Pathological  anatomy,  in  fact,  makes 
the  heaviest  dt'inand  on  the  time  and  pa- 
tience of  llic  present-day  student  of  mcdi- 
dne,  but  not  more  than  is  warranted  by  the 
light  which  it  throws  on  the  ptoblems  of 
disease. 

In  no  one  of  the  divisions  of  pathologicat 
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anatomy  has  there  been  greater  progress 

than  in  the  investigation  of  diseases  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  it  would  be 
quite  impracticable  to  describe  to  a  lay 
reader  bow  nerve-cells,  nerve-fibers,  and 
everything  conncrtcil  with  them  are  now  ex- 
aniitied,  on  account  of  the  dciicacy  and  com- 
plexity of  the  methods  employL-d,  which  in 
thijsc  rtspect5  much  surpass  those  uscil  with 
any  other  tissue  of  the  body.  But  all  this 
exceptional  attention  is  because  every  one  rec- 
ognizes that  things  nervous  are  the  must  im- 
portant of  all  things  living.  One  ro-jit  is 
that  diseases  which  cause  changes  in  ncrv  ous 
tissue  anywhere  are  now  perfectly  reoognio 
zable,  lx»th  in  tlio  symjttoms  which  they  show 
before  death  and  in  the  changes  found  after 
death. 

KO  BftAXM  CHANGES  IN  MANtik 

Thus,  with  cerebral  meningitis,  we  expect 

to  find  that  its  cause  is  an  infection  by  some 
micro-organism,  and  nearly  always  we  can 
identify  the  particular  microbe.  Similarly, 
in  a  man  insane  from  the  widely  spread  but 
still  definite  rhanfjc^  slowly  prfuljccd  by 
what  Schaudin  has  shown  to  be  the  micro- 
organism syphilis,  I  could  tell  by  the  signs 
in  the  p'.ii>i!>  of  his  eyes,  and  by  the  j^lay  of 
his  facial  muscles,  as  well  as  by  his  spe.ch, 
that  he  was  sure  to  die  of  paresis.  Likewise, 
twain  tumors  may  cause  an  insanity  whose 
manifestations  are  characteristic.  On  pa(^e 
229  of  my  book  "Brain  and  i'erbonaiity " 
(eighth  edition)  are  g^ven  the  particulars  of 
the  case  of  a  man  who  }>y  hi<  talk  alone,  and 
by  no  other  symptoms,  convinced  me  that  he 
had  a  tumor  in  h»  brain,  and  1  correctly 
di^nosed  just  where  the  tiunor  was,  as  was 
proved  at  autopsy  some  six  months  after- 
ward. 

Nothing,  therefore,  would  be  more  ac- 

ccptnhle  to  me,  or  to  nny  other  neurologist, 
than  to  be  able  lo  demonstrate  by  patho- 
lo^cal  anatomy  just  why  a  dangerous  para- 
noiac differs  from  an  ordinary  maniac»  in  the 
same  way  as  by  pathological  anatomy  we  can 
tell  as  soon  as  we  sec  the  lungs  at  autopsy 
that  it  was  pneumonia  and  not  phthisis 
whicli  killed  the  patient. 

But  to  settle  once  for  all  the  fact  that 
though  structural  changes  in  the  brain  do 
specifu  ally  derange  its  woridng^  yet  insanity 
itself  in  its  worst  forms  may  exist  with  a 
brain  which  is  perfectly  hcaitliy,  the  reader 
may  consult  Tuke's  **Diclu>naxy  of  Psycho- 


logicat  Me^dne."  The  contributors  to  this 

great  ene\  riopcdia  are  from  amon<;  the  most 
eminent  professors,  experts,  and  superin- 
tendents of  insane  asylums  in  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  France,  Germany,  Hun- 
gary. Belgium,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  Russia.  In  writing  about  a  disease- 
paresis — in  whidh  characteristic  brain  changes 
are  found.  Dr.  Julius  W.  Mickle,  profes>or 
of  mental  diseases,  University  College,  Lon- 
don, devotes  sixteen  columns,  or  one  third 
of  his  contribution,  just  as  he  should  do,  to 
tlie  chaii  \  i  '!)le  to  the  naked  eye,  and  to 
the  microscopical  changes  to  be  found  in  the 
brain  post  mortem  in  this  disease.  But  in 
the  artic  le  oTi  mania  by  TV,  C'onolly  Norman, 
sui)erintendeat  of  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Dub- 
lin, there  is  not  a  word  about  the  changes  in 
the  brain  in  this  affection,  »nq>ly  b«auae 
none  can  be  found. 

Similarly,  in  the  articles  by  other  writers 
on  other  varieties  of  mania,  such  as  klepto- 
mania, dipsomania,  chronic  mania,  etc., 
there  is  not  a  word  about  their  pathological 
anatomy,  for  the  same  reason.  But  just 
so  it  b  in  the  article  on  melancholia, 
by  Dr.  Charles  Mercicr.  profe--^-)r  of  reu- 
rolog)'  and  insanity  in  \\estminster  Hos- 
pital School,  London;  in  the  article  on  puer- 
peral in.sanity,  hy  T)r.  Oeorf^e  H.  Savapc,  an 
insane  asylum  superintendent  and  professor 
of  mental  diseases,  Guy's  Hospital,  London; 
in  the  article  on  katatonia,  by  I^fessor  Clem- 
ens  N'ei~m^>r,  Sile'^ia,  Germany;  in  the  article 
on  circular  insanity,  by  Professor  Ant.  Ritti, 
Paris;  in  the  article  on  homicidal  insanity,  by 
Dr.  Paul  Gamier,  su[Krinfcndcnt  of  (he  Spe- 
cial Police  Infirmary,  Paris;  on  epileptic  in- 
sanity, by  Dr.  James  Anderson,  of  the  Lon- 
don Hospital  for  the  Paralyzed  and  Epileptic 
— in  none  of  these  is  there  a  word  about 
pathological  anatomy,  for  the  sufficient  rea- 
son that  not  one  of  these  forms  of  insanity 
shov,-.;  any  patholopcal  or  Hi?ea'^ed  condi- 
tion in  the  brain  different  from  the  sound 
brain  of  a  healthy  man  killed  in  an  acci- 
dent. Not  because  such  diseased  changes  have 
not  been  carefully  looked  for  by  such  com- 
petent men  both  formerly  and  in  recent  years, 
and  by  recent  methods — always,  however,i 
with  the  same  result,  namely,  zero. 

BRAINS  OF  LITNATICS  KOT  DISEASED 

In  the  pas<;asre  from  which  I  quoted  in  the 
article  in  the  May  number  of  Everybody's 
Magazine,  from  the  elaborate  woric  of  Dr.  A. 
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W.  Campbell,  of  Cambridge,  England,  oa  the 
microsoopical  structure  of  the  brain,  he  ex- 
pressly states  that  of  the  eight  human  brains 
on  the  investigation  of  which  he  worked  so 
laboriously,  six  were  the  brains  of  lunatks 
who  had  died  in  his  asylum,  but  that,  as 
iiT^anity  is  not  a  brain  disease,  these  brains  of 
lunatics  were  as  good  for  his  purpose  as  any 
other  brains;  and  the  above  citations,  with 
many  others  too  numerous  to  give  here,  fully 
bear  out  Dr.  Campbell's  assertion. 

BLOOD-POISONINC  AND  INSANITY 

Meantime,  I  fully  agree  with  all  the  state- 
ments in  the  quotation  from  Dr.  Coulston's 
book  in  Mr.  Hughes's  letter,  since  he  men- 
tions as  causes  of  insanity  pathological 
changes,  invasions  by  mtcio-organiams,  end 
toxiemia — for  this  latter  term  means  V>loo(I- 
poisoning,  and  eveiy  one  of  the  imfx^rtant 
foma  otinsanity  above  cited  is  caused,  in 
my  opinion,  by  toxaemias  alone.  But  tox- 
aemias should  not  he  mentioned  in  the  same 
sentence  or  conncciion  with  the  other  two 
causes,  because  they  are  totally  different  in 
fheir  origin  and  nature,  and  therefore  in 
their  treatment.  As  1  wrote  in  ray  article,  it 
would  be  \iseless  to  examine  every  detail  in 
the  structure  of  a  lamp  to  find  why  it  cannot 
be  lit,  if  meantime  il>.  glohc  he  filled  with 
water  instead  of  with  oil;  and  ^>  tlie  brain,  il 
its  supf^y  of  blood  be  shut  off,  will  cease  to 
think  even  more  quickly  than  a  lamp's  light 
can  be  extinguished  by  a  wet  sponge. 

Moreover,  certain  substances,  when  they 
enter  the  blood,  produce  as  true  insanities  as 
any  to  be  found  in  an  asylum.  As  Dr.  Mer- 
rier, speaking  of  alcoholic  derangement,  well 
says:  "  There  is  no  form  of  insanity  that  may 
not  1)0  simulated  by  a  rase  of  drunkenness: 
and  when  it  is  not  known,  from  other  sources 
of  information,  that  these  manifestations  are 
due  to  drink,  no  expert  in  the  world,  how- 
ever skilful,  could  distinguish  between  the 
insanity  which  Is  due  to  [recent,  not  chronic) 
alcoholic  poisoning,  and  the  insanity  that  is 
due  to  other  causes. "  <  )n  the  other  hand,  a 
case  of  circular  insanity  in  the  excitable  stage 
may  be  as  characteristically  garrulous  and 
silly  as  one  "half  seas  over."  It  i-  difTn  alt 
to  deny  that  such  a  patient  is  then  actually 
drunk,  but  what  that  blood  poison  is  which 
makes  him  so  is  not  known. 

If  one  wishes  to  go  to  W-w  Haven  from 
New  York,  he  »houlcl  iiui  .start  in  the  direc- 
tion of  San  Francisco.  The  longer  he  pro- 


ceeds in  ihc  wrong  direction,  the  farther  he 
goes  astray.  For  over  a  hundred  years 
phy.sicians  have  tried  to  find  the  cause  of 
melancholia  in  the  brain.  The  old  Greeki> 
were  nearer  i^jht  when  they  named  this 
disease  "black  bile,"  because  they  recognized 
how  melancholy  "  biliousness  "  makes^a  man. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  now  look  in  the 
direction  of  toxaemia,  or  blood-poisoning,  for 
the  exjjlanafion  of  the  insatiities  wiiich  pro- 
duce no  changes  whatever  in  the  brain.  We 
can  artificial^  imitate  every  one  of  these 
insanities  by  giving  certain  LIckkI  poisons, 
without  thereby  changing  in  the  least  either 
a  brain-cell  or  a  brain-fiber,  and  we  have  at 
present  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  seek- 
ing for  the  origin  of  blood  ]>oisons  we  are  on 
the  right  track  in  our  research. 

But  the  road  which  we  must  then  tiake  b 
neither  short  nor  easy.  One  of  the  difli- 
culties  is  that  the  dose  of  a  blood  poison 
may  be  astonishingly  small,  while  its  effects 
may  nevertheless  he  serious  or  fatal.  One 
twentieth  of  a  p7"ain  of  morphia  ran  kill  a 
child,  i-8ooth  of  a  grain  uf  adrenalin  may 
make  a  strong  man  very  uncomfortable,  and 
one  drop  of  prussic  acid  dropped  on  the  eye 
of  a  dog  will  kill  him  instantly.  But  tiie 
practical  advantage  of  following  the  right, 
and  not  the  wrong,  road  is  incalculable. 
Already  the  chemistry  of  diet  alone  h  t-  im- 
proved the  treatment  of  melancholia,  epi- 
le[)>y,  and  neurasthenia,  and  it  will  be  vital 
chemistry  and  not  anatomy  that  will  he-l  k  i  1 
us  in  those  great  regions  of  hfe  whicii  arc 
stiil  unexplored. 


TRINITY'S  TENEMKNTS 

I  read  with  great  interest  the  article  by  .Mr. 
Charles  Russell  on  the  methods  pursued  by  the 

Corporation  of  'lYinity  Church  in  the  nianage- 
ment  of  its  nal  estate,  and  1  addressed  a  letter, 
a  copy  of  w  hii  h  ]  enclose,  to  the  Secretary  of 
llie  Hoard  of  Trustees  of  Holyrood  Church,  of 
whitli  Iwjard  I  am  a  member,  and  which  has 
been  receiving  for  a  number  of  years  on  annual 
contribution  from  Trinity  Corporation.  The 
reply  which  1  received,  and  of  which  I  also  en* 
close  a  copy,  takes  the  fi>rm  of  a  ilenial  of  tlie 
truth  of  the  statements  made  in  the  article. 

R.  P.  B. 

teller  lo  Secrrlary  oj  Board  oj  Trustees  a/ 
Hoiyrpod  Ckurth 

Mr  E  C. 

Deak  Sut:  I  presume  that  vour  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  descripUon  in  the  current 
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number  of  EvnYSOov's  of  die  methods  by 

which  the  incomi-  of  the  Corjxiration  of  Trinity 
Church  is  realized,  and  wiiich  will  undoubtedly 
cause  very  serious  reflections  on  the  part  of  any 

members  of  uut  Lhiircli  wlio  are,  or  have  been, 
receiving  direct  or  indirect  benefit  from  that  Cor- 
poration. 

I  will  move  at  the  next  tni'^trrs'  nuctini;  of 
Holyrood  Church  that,  in  view  of  ihc  disclosu  rt^ 
now  made  public,  the  trustees  decline  to  receive 
any  further  contributioa  toward  the  support  of 
Holynxxl  Church  from  fiadl  of  Hbt  Corporation 
of  Trinity  Church. 

I  tx^  to  remain, 

Youts  very  Wtbfully,      R.  P.  B. 


Copy  «/  Aiuwtr  t»  P^tetHug 

Mr.  R.  P.  B. 
My  DEAR  Sik:  I  regret  that  yott  take  seriously 

the  attark  on  Trinity.  Ynu  mist  know  that 
Trinity  Cor[X)ratioii  cannot  control  iu  any  way 
the  buildings  on  proper^  out  of  their  oomroi 
during  leaseholds  made  in  remote  times.  But 
you  should  further  know  that  when  these  lease- 
holds cxjiirf  Trinity  does  not  rt-ncw,  and  I  am 
sure  no  exception  can  be  taken  to  anv  property 
which  they  wholly  control.  The  Coiporation 
arc  and  always  have  Ikvu  men  of  higli  standing 
in  the  cutnmunity,  and  the  rector,  Dr.  Dix,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  piksts  the  American  Church  ever 
produced. 

I  am  juuch  dislrvs»cd  to  luivc  you  influenced 
by  a  common  muck-raker,  in  it  for  dollars  and 
cents.  Trinity  maintains  silence,  as  these  at- 
tacks during  liie  past  thirty  years  have  been 
malicious,  silly,  and,  furthermore,  1  don"t  tliink. 
the  Corporation  is  obliged  to  tell  its  affairs  to  the 
public.  The  public  should  mind  its  own  bust- 
ness,  if  it  lias  any.  To  my  mind,  the  .so-called 
public  spends  its  time  in  a  thirst  for  the  muck* 
ntke  Kteiatore,  and  ao  it  is  encouraged  in  the 
piress.  Yours  sinoerely,         E.  S.  G. 


Annutr  tolLP.B's  UUtr  4*  JBmrybadfs 

July  15,  1908. 

Deab  StK:  There  is  no  denjring  the  respect- 
ability of  the  trustees  of  Trinity;  they  are  amons; 
the  most  respectable  peoj^e  in  the  world.  It  is 
undeniable  that  the  directors  and  trustees  of  the 
large  tiMuranoe  companies  used  to  be  regarded 
re?p  ctahle.  Before  exposure  they  seemed 
quite  the  roost  respectable  peoole  in  the  worid. 

All  these  types  of  distinguished  citizens  are 
|)erfccfly  sntls'ied  with  slums  and  tuh'-rcle-brecd- 
ing  tenements,  provided  rents  are  paid  regularly. 
They  hate  to  be  talked  to  alxtut  them.  It's 
vulgar.  Whnwevrr  dares  to  interfere  with  their 
(ximfort  by  telling  the  truth  about  the  source  of 
their  Incomes  b  «  muck-nker. 


Mr.  Russell  ts  a  very  competent  leporterj  he 

is  also  a  very  aMe  and  learne<l  man.  Tie  investi- 
gated personally  the  whole  Trinity  institution— 
that  is,  as  far  as  recorded  facts  pmnit  Trinity 
itself  i'^  far  more  secret  than  Standard  Oil. 

TliL-  statements  in  lua  article  are  unassailable. 
I \v  is  now  in  Eurofte.  If  he  were  not,  I  am  sure 
it  would  give  him  preat  pleasure  tn  explain  to 
you  just  how  he  went  about  his  iiwestigations. 
When  he  returns  he  will  be  more  than  glad,  1 
fed  sure,  to  take  the  whole  matter  up  with  vou. 

In  the  meantime  I  do  wish  you  would  allow 
me  to  ke<'p  this  corresjiondeiu ^  i  f  y  nirs  and 
publish  it  in  "Strai^t  Talk"  in  our  magazine. 
It  would  be  interestmg  to  have  the  genoral  run 
of  iKople  know  ju.st  'vhut  attitude  the  owners 
of  this  Pharisaical  in'titution  take  when  their 
htdeous  hypocriqr  is  brought  home  to  them. 
Very  tndy,        J.  O'H.  CoGCitAVS. 


A  PLAN  FOR  A  STATE^WMED 
RAILWAY 

I  am  egotistical  enough  to  think  that  I  have 
found  the  quickest  and  best  solution  of  the  qui.-- 
tion  of  government  ownership  of  railroads.  1  can 
imagine  your  smile. 

That  solution  is  the  introduction  of  a  bit!  in  the 
Legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York,  to  submit 
to  ])opular  vote  the  question,  for  or  against,  the 
Imilding  of  a  railroad  liy  the  state  between  New 
Vurk  and  BufTalo,  to  be  ojicrated  so  that  the  in- 
come will  approximately  equal  Ae  cost  of  operat- 
ing and  interest  at  say  three  per  cent,  (what  aie 
state  bonds  selling  for?)  on  the  investment. 

Let  me  lead  up  to  it. 

There  is  a  widespread  unrest  and  dissatisfactioQ 
witis  present  oonoitkHu  of  raflroads.  There  is 

pronounced  and  i>ersistent  talk  of  government 
ownership  of  same,  'i'wo  questions  then.  First, 
b  government  ownership  desirable? 

Second,  if  ?o,  how  can  it  be  brought  a^x)ut' 
Is  it  desirable?  'l  iiai  there  are  great  discrep- 
ancies in  prices  of  commodities  in  different  com- 
niunitie.s,  due  ehieny  to  the  freight  rate  West,  can 
be  taken  for  pranted.  In  illustration :  Irish  po- 
tatoes sell  in  upper  New  York  at  30  cents  to  ;o 
cents  per  bushel;  in  Georgia  and  the  SoutS  at 
Si  .00  per  bushd.  Sweet  potatoes  sell  in  Georgia 
and  the  South  for  .30  to  50  cents  ix  r  bushel,  and  in 
New  York  state  for  $1.00  per  busbeL  Of  course^ 
smidler  quantities  of  bod)  are  used  m  each  place 
at  the  increa-sed  cost,  and  while  the  cost  of  li\  ing 
is  thereby  increased  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  otbt  r 
the  farmer  and  planter  fail  to  receive  as  much  for 
their  lalior  as  they  would  if  the  railroad's  sluirc  uf 
the  transaction  were  reducetl.  Some  years  n;:o, 
upon  inquiry,  I  ascertained  that  oats  were 
M-lling  in  Kansas  for  rents  per  bushd,  while  I 
was  {laying  40  cents  in  New  York  Cit}',  but 
that  the  freight  rate  was  ever  so  ceats  pcr 
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bushel.  I  presume  similar  conditions  govern  the 
**gTeftt  staple" — ^wbeat.  Lumber  sells  in  South 

Georgia  and  Alabama  for  S7  00  to  $10.00  per 
thousand;  in  upper  New  York  from  S20.00  to 
$25.00,  and  I  havi'  investigated  it  enough  to  know 
that  the  grvat  rencc  is  in  tlio  freight.  T  want 
to  be  fair,  and  i  must  confess  that  1  do  not  know 
what  the  actual  cost  of  moving  freight  is,  but  I 
know,  from  my  reading,  that  nilroad  stocks  are 
often  and  largely  watered,  and  (hat  most  of  the 
roads  i>ay  dividends  ii]x)n  the  water  as  well  a.s 
upon  the  actual  value,  and  reason  tells  me  that 
naturally  tlu  y  are  run  for  "the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  numb<T."  T  know,  from  experience, 
that  certain  unjust  ratc^  and  discriminations  now 
exist  that  hamper  trade  and  ftivor  a  few  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many  From  my  reading  I  judge 
that  probably  the  greaioi  and  most  unjust  dis- 
crimination exists  In  the  handling  of  freight  nec- 
essarily shipjied  in  refrigerator  cars,  at  a  rate 
that  sometimes  bankrupts,  and  always  re<lucc^,  the 
income  of  the  producer,  while  often  plaring  the 
product  beyond  the  reach  of  moderate  incomes, 
and  always  increasing  the  cost  of  living.  I  am 
(old  that  the  railroads  submit  to  the  dictation  of 
the  refrigerator-car  owners  in  rales  and  are  sub- 
servient to  them,  because  to  be  independent  and 
use  their  own  rcfriperalor  cars  at  reasonable  rates, 
even  though  now  the  lion's  share  of  the  profits  goes 
to  the  c«r  owners,  would  result  in  the  loss  of  a 
large  amount  of  freight  business,  which  the  gen- 
tlemen who  own  the  refrigerator  cars  control. 
This  arg^mient  would  "cut  no  ice"  wliatever  with 
a  gpveniment-owQed  road  run  for  "the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number." 

Second;  IIow  can  it  be  brovight  about?  To  be 
of  great  public  benefit  it  must  be  national,  and  it 
must  be  hiterstate.  There  are  many  divergent 
interests  in  Contirc.<;5,  ours  is  a  hip  counfr>',  and 
the  plan  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  started  in  all 
states  at  once,  nor  on  too  large  a  scale;  henoe  die 
difficulty  of  getting  a  majority  to  vote  for  a  meas- 
ure which  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  public  ben- 
efit, at  great  txpeaat  to  a  favored  locality,  or  a  few 
localities. 

If  the  government  shoidd  buy  die  raiboads  at 

their  market  value,  which  include^  watered  stock 
and  a  valuation  now  largely  increased  because  of 
the  immense  f  noome  of  the  roads,  then  the  govern- 
ment road  charges  for  freipht  and  pas.-.rn^rs 
would  be  haavd  upon  such  cost,  as  the  ruad  should 
pay  expenses  and  not  iocrease  taxes,  and  would 
not  be  a  fair  test.  We  cannot  expect  the  present 
in\  tu  rs  tu  sell  tu  the  government  for  less  than  they 
wouUl  be  able  to  sell  for  in  the  o{)en  market,  and 
lo  set  a  valuation  upon  a  proper^  by  condemna- 
tion proceedings  and  take  possession  of  it  by  gov- 
ernnu  nt  ritjhl  for  less  than  it  could  be  sold  for  in 
a  fair  market,  if  constitutional,  is  also  unfair. 

The  alternative  b  to  confine  tiw  start  to  a 
Slate,  with  the  provision  that  the  National  Gov- 
ernment can  acquire  it  at  cost  whenever  it  desires 
to  institute  (ftvenunciit  ownership  of  nulnads. 


What  state  better  than  that  first  in  popu- 
btion  ?  What  distance  better  for  the  beginnings 

■  long  rnou|:li  to  be  a  test  and  yet  not  too  long — 
than  that  htiween  New  York  City  and  Buffalo? 

What  are  in  the  field?  The  Delaware,  Ladca- 
wanna  &  Western—stock  selling  for  over  $500 
per  share,  a  j)rohibili\c  price  to  purchase,  but 
paying  dividends  on  it.  The  New  York  Central, 
with  perhaps  the  best  track  and  equipment  for 
business,  and  a  money-maker.  It  would  be  worth 
the  difference  if  the  state  could  buy  it  at  Its  rea- 
sonable cost,  not  its  watered  valuation.  The 
Erie— not  so  well  equipped,  but  held  at  a  price 
beyond  rea.son  for  this  experiment.  The  Lehigh 
Vailley  with  innumerable  branches  and  round- 
about trades.  It  gets  to  Buffalo  finally,  how- 
ever, without  getting  lost.  Most  of  these  are  in- 
terstate— partly  Ijcyond  the  borders  of  New  York, 
and  hence  the  argument  for  national  con  trol.  The 
West  Shore  road  is  of  no  value  to  judge  by,  as  the 
New  York  Central  not  only  owns,  but  operates  it. 
and  makes  it  entirely  subserv  ient  to  the  main  line. 
Flmty  of  competition,  but  all  money-makers,  and 
hence  the  best  field  for  ascertaining  if  a  road  run 
by  the  government — the  state,  in  this  case — with 
rates  based  on  cost,  will  result  in  greatest  good 
to  the  community.  My  thought  is  that  the  road 
should  be  self-supporting  and  no  more  than 
self-supporting. 

In  case  the  state  road  should  fulfil  our  ho|)es 
of  "greatest  good,  etc.,"  there  would  follow  the 
adjiLstment  of  values  of,other  roads  to  a  reasonable 
price  for  the  government  to  buy,  because  tlie  stale 
road  would  do  the  business  of  the  community  or 
the  competing  roods  would  have  to  lower  rates  in 
order  to  corn|<  te.  Either  would  be  a  benefit  to 
millions  of  people.  The  water  would  leak  out  of 
the  stock,  or  the  dividends  would  be  reduced  and 
the  vahiatinn  placed  upon  these  roads,  or  upon  a 
road  in  Virginia  or  Ohio  or  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try, where  the  government  declares  its  intention 
of  buying  or  building  a  similar  competing  road, 
would  l)e  within  reason  and  the  guvcmment 
could  acfjuirc  s;ime  quicker  and  cheaper  than  they 
could  build.  And  no  injustice  would  be  done  to 
die  present  owners,  as  any  change  in  valuation 
would  be  due  to  the  rules  of  comjxtitlon. 

So  much  for  tbeor}'.  I  heard  a  lecttuer — 1 
think  it  was  Professor  Giddings— state  at  Cooper 
f^nion  that  "government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads will  be  an  accomplished  fact  in  tliis 
country,"  but  Imsw?  That  the  Legiskture  of 
New  York  state  will  not  in  t!ie  present  con- 
dition of  affairs  pass  a  bill  autiiori/mg  and  insti- 
tuting such  a  road  is  not  only  certain  but  right. 
It  is  the  glory  of  our  coimtry  that  we  are  governed 
by  ourselves — "A  government  of  the  people — by 
the  peojjle — for  the  jx?ople."  That  is,  tersely, 
the  majority  rules.  If  the  majority  of  the  voters 
say  no  to  sodi  a  railroad— we  will  get  abng  as 
best  we  can — as  we  have  been  doing.  If  the  peo- 
ple want  it,  after  such  a  will  has  been  expr^sed 
—it  will  come.  Towcertaln  this  will— a  Ull  sub- 
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mitUngto  popular  vote  a  proposition  for  or  apain  t 
the  building  of  such  a  road  would  accomplish  the 
resuiu  and  the  legislator  who  introduces  it  will  not 
only  be  doinf;  his  duty  and  a  reasonable  tiling, 
but,  if  T  ar  i  (orrcv  l  in  fLt  lini;  (hi-  |)ulsi  of  the  |hio 
pie,  will  receive  honor  and  respect  as  a  leader  ui 
thought  and  a  benefactor  of  the  coaimunitjr. 
WbowiUbetheman? 

J.  C.  D. 


FAIR  PLAY 

I  have  read  with  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  your 
announcement  in  the  September  Everybody's 

concerning  the  publication  uf  an  inti  rviiw  be- 
tween Mr.  Lincoln  Stcffeos  and  Mr.  Eugene  V. 
Dcto. 

While  not  a  subscriber,  I  have  been  buyin» 
your  magazine  for  several  years,  and  have  noted 
with  admiration  the  spirit  of  fair  play  you  show 
in  thf  mattrr  published  therein.  What  makes 
your  pt^licy  the  more  noticeable  is  the  fact  that, 
with  one  or  two  possible  exceptions,  you  arc  the 
only  publishers  of  a  first-class  periodical  that  has 
not  misled  its  readers  by  giving  distorted  and  in* 
correct  accouols  of  tfa«  tenets  and  objects  of 
Sodaliam. 

I  really  bdleve  that  by  publishing  this  inter> 

view  you  will  not  incur  the  ill-will  df  your  a  I- 
vertiscfs,  and  you  will  imdoubtedly  scciu-e  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  that  ra|Mdly  increas- 
ing part  of  the  Amcrirnn  pulilic  kni>wn  o-s  S  v 
rialists.  In  regard  to  the  matter  uf  the  cover  of 
your  magazine,  it  is  my  idea  that  by  chan<;in'; 
the  cnvcr  t'nch  month  you  do  not  make  it  di'"- 
ciilt  for  your  readers  to  single  your  jjublic  utiDii 
out  of  the  hundreds  of  others  fount!  on  the  news- 
stands, as  one  of  your  coirespondents  claims. 
Just  do  as  you  have  been  doing  in  the  pa^t  in 
regard  to  th*:  cover.  D.  G. 

Philadelphia. 


A  CONVERT  TO  CASTRO 

Here  we  have  a  [Mjsor,  "Castr<>;  T\Tanf  <!•■ 
Liberator?"  I  had  never  tboi^ht  of  him  in  any 
lig^t  but  the  former  until  to^y.  Now  after 
reading  tJcorpe  W.  Crich!*ie!d's  article  and  that  of 
Colvin  B.  Brown  I  am  inriined  to  tliink  I  have 
always  been  mistaken.  Mr.  Urown's  article  cer- 
tainly has  a  rin'^'  of  truth  atmut  it,  and  shows 
dccp  r  insight  than  Mr.  Crichficld's.  "Quien 
vkiat"  must  have  gotten  on  to  Mr.  Crichficld's 
nerves  to  the  extent  that  he  failed  to  take  the 
trouble  to  look  at  things  in  the  light  of  Venez- 
uela's future,  dispassionately,  as  Mr.  Brown 
has  done.  And  docs  he  expect  Castro  to  have 
the  morals  of  McKinlcy,  or,  having  power,  to  d!e 
poor  like  Cleveland r.ven  in  this  rnited 
States  we  have  a  few  rulers  who  have  used  their 
poritioM  lo  cnridi  tlwnnelves,  and  they  seem  to 


retain  a  oonsiderebte  amount  of  respect,  too; 
but,  thank  heaven,  thes<^-  men  never  get  to  be 
presidents.  Well,  my  decision  b  that  Mr. 
Brown  has  made  much  better  use  of  his  thtwe 

I'.i  ;es  in  your  magazine  tlian  Mr.  Crirhfield  has 
with  his  nine  and  illustrations  to  boot  I  am 
mud)  obliged  to  him  for  setting  me  on  the  r^fat 
trar'-.  in  this  matter. 

I'l'or  .\.  1'.  K  !  I  am  real  sorry  for  liim.  He 
miss«>  a  whole  lot  of  pleasure.  I  ha%'e  always 
thou'^lil  that  to  look  upon  a  pair  of  sliaf)cly 
handi  and  arnia  daintily  glovecl  or  pretty  feet 
superbly  shod  and  stockinged  is  quite  as 
great  a  pleasure  as  to  look  on  a  botutifui  face. 
Also  do«  A.  F.  R.  really  expect  us  to  be  digni- 
f.ed  in  .\ui,'ust?  Why  alway.s  Ik-  dignified  any- 
way, and  esDcdally  in  August  P  I  vote  that  you 
don't  raise  the  umbrella  as  1.  It  G.  wishes;  the 
girl's  fare  mi^ht  be  a  disappointment. 

Now  i  come  to  the  straw  vote.  Go  on  as  you 
have  been  doing  with  your  covers.  I  have  no 
trouble  in  picking  you  out  on  the  news-stands. 
I  don't  always  approve  of  your  dress,  but  at  any 
rate  there  is  no  mixing  yott  Up  with  the  others. 

Flushing,  L.  I.  R.  H. 


WHAT  SHALL  WB  DO  aSoUT  IT? 

I  have  been  reading  the  two  articles  on  Castro, 
which  seem  to  show  him  up  as  a  strong,  selfsh, 
brutish  man,  who,  in  spite  of  his  bad  qualities, 
ik  sires  to  make  soraethmg  of  his  country.  The 
<|ucstion  arisen,  Shall  the  United  States  stand 
passively  aside  and  kt  Castro  become  another 
.Midul  Hamid?  or,  SI  all  some  line  of  action, 
some  definite  policy,  be  formulated  and  carried 
into  elTect?  The  United  SUtes  stands  accused 
of  the  wliole  world.    What  shall  we  do  about  it? 

Now,  why  should  not  Everybody's  suggest 
some  scheme?  Somebody  must  Our  govem- 
mrnt  is  so  unwieldy,  our  Cnnprcss  so  ab.sorln  d 
with  selfish  problems,  that  it  .seems  imi.)cssible  to 
stir  them  up  to  real  action  until  driven  to  it  by 
some  terrible  calamity.  W  hat  would  this  coun- 
try ever  haTC  done  about  Cuba  if  it  were  not  for 
tl;e  ]jlnwi:i"^  i:p  of  the  Maine?  But,  as  ex- 
ample of  what  may  be  done  when  once  the  gov* 
emroent  is  roused  from  its  sk^p,  note  our  woric 
inCuft.i,  in  the  Philijipinf  s,  and  on  the  I.>^th^lu^^. 

Now,  why  not  induce  KouslvcU  to  change  his 
plans  a  little,  and  visit  Venezuela  insUrad  of 
-Vfrica;  awnre  the  inlnliitants  <  f  that  rotmfry 
that  the  L  nitcd  Stales  l;a$  no  intention  nor  desire 
to  absorb  or  exploit  their  country;  point  out  the 
sanitary  and  educational  work  accomplished  in 
Cuba,  Panama,  and  the  Philippines;  in  a 
friendly  way  make  plain  the  position  we  arc  in 
before  the  world;  offer  aid  and  cooperadon  in 
any  works  of  reform  Castro  may  undertake;  and 
finally  assure  him  that,  If  security  of  life  and 
property  be  not  acconkxi  citizens  of  the  United 
Sutcs  in  a  friendly  way,  the  oofy  other  course 
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left  open  will  be  adopted — the  use  of  force. 
Such  an  invuion  aliould  be  made  in  a  ^t^'c^ 
tanilar  way,  that  no  person,  high  or  low,  should 
fail  to  hear  of  it  and  know  that  the  United  States 
is  friendly  to  his  countrj  and  ready  to  aid  in 
its  lx"ftfTmpnf. 

If  &ome  one  'Ufills  to  bring  this  about  it  will  be 
brought  about,  and  why  not  let  the  influential 
manager  of  Everybody's  be  that  "some  one"? 
"Do  tt  now."  F.  T.  M. 

RodMstCTf  N.  Y. 


PAtTK  AMD  aaSNCB 

Much  to  my  surprise,  I  have  been  a  dose  and 

interested  reader  (if  the  articUs  hy  Mr.  CaHand 
on  the  "Shadow  World."  1  say  to  my  surprise, 
because,  not  being  a  befiever  in  spiritualism, 
and  knowing  that  a  great  many  frauds  arc  per- 
petrated by  alleged  mediums,  I  have  "steered 
dear"  of  the  mbfect  as  it  is  usmlly  presented 
for  the  average  reader. 

Mediumism  has  Ix-en  fostered  and  used  cliicfly 
for  religioos  purposes,  and  the  same  diflieulty  is 
experienced  in  investigating  it  as  in  all  reUgious 
suDj'ccts.  Where  sdcnce  stops,  feeling  for  facts, 
th<  rc  faith  and  ht  lit-t,  aidcci  liy  thr  irnat^ination, 
begin  and  hedge  the  matter  about  with  tradition, 
prejudices,  aiM  Ae  religious  scruples  handed 
down  by  our  ancestors.  Th(is<-  wlm  bcltVve 
and  have  faith  in  a  certain  doctriuc  lay  them- 
selves open  to  imposition  and  fraud,  while  those 
who  doubt  too  often  condemn  (he  good  with  the 
bad  for  lack  of  definite  knowledge  on  (he  subject. 
To  Invcstigatia  a  doctrine  like  mediumism  requires 
a  clear,  open,  and  unprejudiced  mind,  and  must 
be  a  great  task.  Mr.  Garland  has  used  an  ex- 
cellent method  in  presenting  his  subject.  I  le  has 
"talked  off"  the  facts  in  readable  style  and ' 
frank  manner  free  from  religion,  and  has  so  for 
allowed  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  oottdusioBS 
from  the  facts  presented. 

I  believe  people  nowadays  are  broad  minded 
enough  to  accept  truth  a*;  it  i?,  rcgardlr'^.';  of  the 
consequences  to  their  !x;liefs  ur  iiistiiuLs.  "The 
men  of  science  w  lio  are  most  immediately  con- 
cprned,"  as  F.  W.  C.  puts  it  in  the  August  issue, 
can  probably  .secure  the  most  convincing  fact-s, 
but  the  confirmation  of  their  results  by  a  man  of 
Mr.  Garland's  standing  is  still  more  convindng 
as  to  the  freedom  from  deception  and  fraud.  I 
think  you  have  <!one  well  tO  print  the  articles. 

Fort  Logan,  Colo.  C.  R.  M. 


WHO  WA8  MtKBr 

From  the  Wanamakcr  days  no  one  has  stood 
by  ynu  more  faithfully.  I  have  gloried  in  the 
work  thai  Thomas  W.  Lawsondid  for  the  i)Iaia, 
honest  people  of  Ais  COWMiy;  through  the 


medium  of  your  magazine  he  aroused  in  the 
minds  of  the  untrammeled  masses  a  demand  for 
righteousness  and  decency  .so  great  (hat  it  has 
set  both  great  and  common  people  thinking. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  Aiqiust  num' 
ber;  it's  human,  and  appeals  to  me  most  de- 
ddedly,  cs{x?dally  the  article  by  F.  Hopkin.son 
Smith  on  Captain  Scott,  and  its  next  neighbor, 
"The  Mother-in.Law,"  b/  Mr.  O'Higgms.  I 
was  greatly  interested  in  Mr.  Poolers  story  about 
"The  Ship  Must  Sail  on  Time."  ^M^y  didn't 
you  give  us  an  idcnti£cd  picture  of  ^iike?  I 
would  trust  ny  life  and  money  to  die  man 
shown  in  the  middle  picture  on  page  178.  These 
dock  bborers  deserve  a  better  fate.  Cut  out  the 
silly  stories  that  so  many  of  the  magazines  pub- 
lish. Publish  and  illustrate  the  real  human 
thing.s  mure;  things  that  we  know  and  see  in 
every-day  life.  Ij.  B.  P. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


"THAT  £UGEN£  WOOD  FELLOW" 

In  your  .Augiii-t  issue  yim  va-nt  and  published 
an  article  by  Eugene  Wood.  Do  you  know 
that  he  is  the  most  impotinently  personal  writer 
that  ever  addres.<:ed  the  present  generation  with 
a  microscopic  cxj»)sc  of  all  the  tender,  foolish, 
old-fashioned  foibles  and  fancies  of  the  genera* 
tion  now  enjoying  its  semi  centt  ntiial  ?  Why 
should  he  be  allowed  in  the  magazines  lo  revivify 
that  charmed,  half-forgotten  past  of  such  as  I, 
until  the  phantoms  of  our  youth  dutch  our  time- 
stiffened  heart-strings  and  make  dioky  himps  in 
our  oI<l  throats? 

I  never  see  an  article  by  that  Eugene  Wood 
fellow  but  I  say  angrily  to  myself,  "Dam  him, 
he's  f/.nc  and  written  something  else!"  and  then 
— well,  you  can't  help  reading  it,  can  you? 

Manchester,  N.  11.  M.  B. 


UKE8  CAPTAIN  SCOTT 

I  write  in  appreciation  of  "Capt.  Thomas  A. 
Scott,  Master  Diver."  I  am  one  of  your  "Law- 
son"  recruits,  and  I  trust  I  am  out  of  the  "awk- 
ward squad"  by  fhis  time  and  able  to  enioy  a 
few  thrills  uji  my  back  again.  Do  you  know 
that  ferry-boat  experience  of  the  captain's  left  an 
awfully  sweet  taste  in  my  mou A  ?  I  can't  begin 
to  t(.ll  you  the  pleasure  that  slory  gave  me  in 
bed,  where  I  have  had  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
read  many  stories  of  all  kinds.  I  trust  that  if 
you  have  any  more  of  tiiaf  kind  on  tap  you  will 
not  hesitate  to  let  us  have  them  one  a  month. 

Thanks  for  a  veny  pleasant  afternoon. 

C.  B.  Y. 

Hartford  Hospital,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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By  J.  B.  KERFOOT 


Tni  Ki:  is  almost  always  a  mixture  of  pleasure 
and  surprise  in  meeting  an  old  fri«ul.  "Why, 
Jim!*'  we  exclaim,  "how  in  time  did  you  get 

hen  ?"  Of  covirs<.-,  why  Jim  shouldn't  be  here  as 
well  as  oursctvcii  fails  to  appear,  but  the  feeling 
is  involuntary  and  rises  from  the  unplumbed 
deeps  (if  our  seh-ientrredncss.  Jim,  however 
agreeable,  has  iM-eii  an  incident  tliat  we  liad 
looked  upon  a.s  left  Iwhind.  Those  of  us  who, 
in  the  past,  have  been  familiar  and  hearty  ad- 
mirers of  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts's  stories  of  Devon 
will  certainly  ureet  his  "The  Mother  of  the  Man" 
(Dodd,  Mead)  with  a  related  pleasure  and  pos- 
sibly with  a  similar  surprise.  Mr.  Phillpotts  has, 
for  his  generation,  definitively  placed  the  stamp 
of  his  interpretation  on  the  literary  values  ot 
Dartmoor.  He  has,  to  borrow  a  term  from  the 
vocabuhiry  of  the  theatre,  "created  the  part." 
Perhaps  we  have  felt,  in  his  more  recent  work,  a 
not-tO'be-wondered-at  exhaustion  of  a  soil  fertile 
but  overcropped.  Pcrhajis  in  our  eager  pursuit 
of  new  gods  we  have  assumed  that  his  work  was 
no  longer,  as  the  literary  phrase  has  it,  "cur- 
rent." In  any  case,  his  new  story  is  one  of  the 
most  rounded,  consistent,  and  satisfying  of  the 
day's  fictions.  It  pivots  upim  a  woman's  stead- 
fast faith,  bom  of  self-knowledge,  in  the  ulti- 
mate salvation  of  her  son's  character,  and  It 
focuses  u{K>n  the  small  rircic  of  an  i'^olated  com- 
munity the  rays  of  many  divergent  characters  and 
opposing  interests.  Yet  its  most  characteristic 
SJivor  lies  in  the  author's  dramatic  appreciation 
of  Dartmoor's  preservation  of  a  sophisticated 
primitiveness  and  in  the  almost  Elizabethan 
inother-wit  of  her  yokels. 


There  is  a  widely  prevalent  notion  that  the 

purjiose  of  criticism  is  to  furnish  it.s  readers  with 
opinions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  we  really 
ask  of  the  critical  commentator  is  ideas.  Whether 
or  not  these  be  valid,  whether  (as  we  are  wont  to 
say  with  unconscious  egotism)  they  are  "right" 
or  "wrong,"  b  an  entirely  secondary  matter.  If 


we  acipiiesce  in  ihem,  wc  have  added  to  our  stock 
or  have  had  the  pleasure,  as  we  are  prone  to  put 
it,  of  seeing  our  unspoken  thoughts  put  fitly  into 
words  If,  on  the  contrar>',  we  refuse  to  accept 
them,  we  reap  the  joys  of  disagreement  and  have 
added  to  our  powers  of  intellectual  resistance. 
This  point  of  view  In-ing  as-^umed,  Mr  A  B. 
Walkley's  volume  »)f  dramatic  critiusms  and  of 
essays  upon  plays,  players,  and  the  stage, 
"Drama  and  Life"  (Brentano's),  will  prove,  in 
l>oth  directions,  a  stimulating  and  enjoyable 
companion.  It  is  brimful  of  ideas.  One  may 
perhaps  say,  without  overstating  it,  that  it  effer- 
vesces ideas,  «ncc  these  come  to  the  surface  and 
jump  under  the  nose  with  exactly  that  familiar 
exuberancx-.  Most  of  the  papers  are  collected 
from  the  pages  of  the  London  Times.  Many  of 
them  were  written  overnisht,  with  the  instant  re- 
sponse to  present  stimulus  that  is  demanded  of 
the  dramatic  critic.  It  follows  that  Mr.  WalUey 
not  infrequently  rejx'ats  himself  and  that  .some 
of  his  j)et  expressions  and  favorite  authorities, 
by  dint  of  familiarity,  end  by  breeding  an  un- 
merited contempt.  It  will,  however,  be  a  carp- 
ing reader  who  will  not  forgive  even  more  seri- 
ous faults  to  so  intelligently  yeasty  a  writer. 


A  large  trout  with  which  I  recently  .scraped 
acquaintance  told  me  that  he  had  had  an  odd 
<  xiK-rit  nce  the  week  before  witii  a  fisherman 
who  came  down  to  his  pxii  lo  fi.-.h.  The  man, 
he  said,  stood  in  full  view  on  the  sunlit  bank 
and  cast  an  outrageously  artificial  Hy  over  and 
over  and  over  again  on  to  the  same  jM'ece  of 
water.  The  tly  resembled  nothing  that  lived  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  listierman  was,  to  all 
appearances,  deeply  engrossed  in  his  own  aims 
and  had  no  cx[K-ctation  of  catchin;;'  Lir.ything. 
At  fust,  the  old  trout  said,  the  performance 
seemed  so  silly  that  it  raAer  initatea  him.  The 
man,  he  felt,  must  take  him  for  a  gudgeon. 
Then  the  rhythmic  regularity  of  it  all  began  to 
get  into  his  fins,  and  the  first  thing  he  knew  he 
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had  taken  the  fly.  And  he  assured  uic  with  a 
shamcfju  »  'i  t  ariiL.sint"<$  that  he  had  actually  en- 
joyed the  .iilvt  iiturc.  Those  of  us  who  happen 
to  open  the  cavers  of  J.  C.  Snaith's  "William 
Jordan,  Junior"  (Moffat,  Yard)  are  putting 
themselves  in  the  wmy  of  «  like  hypnosis.  The 
most  iiiientomo1of>icd  fly  in  one's  fly-book  is 
nearer  to  natun-  (liiin  !■>  [hv  auihor's  siory.  The 
least  canny  angler  for  popularitY  is  more  regard- 
ful of  the  rules  of  realism  and  of  the  rights  of 
rnm.'incc.  Vit  If  {hv  outrageous  artiz-.ciality  of 
thii  cross  }ntwt'(  n  a  cockney  novel  and  a  me- 
diaeval allegory  Ixgiiis  by  irritating  us,  the  quaint 
rhyt'im  of  ihc  text  and  the  drama  of  i;s  Imj)];ra 
tions  ends  (to  quote  my  friend  the  trout)  by  get- 
ting into  our  fins;  soon,  willy-nilly^  we  take  the 
writer's  fly  and,  somewhat  to  our  own  shanie* 
faced  surprise,  we  enjoy  the  adventure. 


We  had  a  mad-dog  scare  down  our  way  this 
summer.  It  trai^pircd,  when  the  matter  came 
to  be  investigated,  that  a  dog  down  by  the  file 
factory  had  been  acting  in  an  unaccountable 
manner.  He  would  sit  for  miDulcs  at  a  time 
with  a  puzzled,  introspective  look  in  his  eyes 
and  then  indulge  in  frantic  efkirts  to  reach  the 
small  of  his  own  back  with  his"  front  teeth. 
Failing  in  this,  he  would  sil  up,  howl  dismally, 
and  begin  over  again.  Some  of  us  have  since 
suspected  that  he  kept  a  flea.  However  that 
may  hv,  a  small  boy  tied  a  tin  can  to  his  tail, 
and  for  three  weeks  every  one  dried  the  wash  in 
the  atdc  and  hydrophobia  was  the  one  topic  of 
conversation.  I  confess  frankly  that  my  s^-m- 
pathies  were  with  the  dog.  And  I  am  begin- 
ning, too,  to  feel  sorry  for  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  that  ha\'ing,  not  perhaps 
without  excuse,  long  looked  askance  at  its  un- 
conveniionaliiiLS  of  conduct,  we  have  ended  by 
tying  a  can  to  its. tail  and  devotiiw  most  oi  our 
uterary  leisure  to  discusadng  its  tdiosyncni^. 
One  could  name  a  score  of  examples  from  re- 
cent fiction.  One  is  »mdcr  a  certain  necessity  of 
naming  three  from  that  of  the  present  season, 
M.  P.  Willrocks's  "A  Man  of  Omitis"  (T,anc), 
Anna  McClure  Sholl's  "The  Girater  I^vc" 
((luting),  and  Elma  A.  Travis's  "The  Cobbler*' 
(Outing). 


It  is  not  without  sit^ificance  as  to  the  trend 

of  the  limes  that  each  of  these  three  novels  is 
written  by  a  woman,  and  that  two  of  them  arc 
primarily  concerned  with  women's  share  in  the 
rijx-ning  of  genius  and  with  the  feminine  psy- 
chology of  the  collaboration.  "A  Man  of 
Genius"  is  a  stor>'  of  Devon,  by  the  author  of 
"A  Wingless  Victory."  It  deals  with  a  young 
artist's  alternating  dependence  upon  a  domestic 
and  an  intellectual  wxwnan  and,  while  exhibitiiig 


much  of  the  literary  grace  and  introspective  * 
acuteness  of  its  author,  fails,  by  just  the  measure 

of  its  concern  wiili  the  abnormal,  in  equal  its 
predeccs-sor'.s  luAd  uix>ii  tlie  heart.  "'i"he  Ccb- 
bicr"  is  a  tale  of  the  Hudson  by  the  auAor  cf 
"The  Pang-Yanger."  It  deals  with  a  some- 
what  similar  situation,  btrt  in  a  wholly  dissimilar 

spirit,  anil  ac^:ie\^■s.  hy  (lie  sprighllint  cf  its 
action  and  the  familiarity  of  its  siuroundings,  at 
least  the  lesser  goal  of  bdng  enterfuning.  In 
"The  Greater  T  ove"  MI-s  Sholl,  flie  anth(^r  of 
"The  Law  of  Life,"  seems  to  h.Tve  betn  n  >  re 
inspired  by  a  social  thesb  than  by  an  artistic 
concept.  The  story  has  to  do  w  ith  a  s'.tcc*  ful 
artist  but  an  unmarried  mt)thcr,  whose  concern 
for  her  daughter  has  come  to  overbalance  her 
absorption  in  her  art.  The  scene  is  in  New 
England,  the  characters  constantly  promise  to 
assume  individual  proportions  and  as  constantly 
fail  to  disengage  themselves  from  the  subject  of 
debate;  and  one  finishes  the  fast  chapter  widi 

almost  the  e.xpertriti  n  <  f  "seeing  "O.  E.  D,"  io 
place  of  the  more  customary  "The  £nd." 


Curiosity  !■  oonlagious,  and  ideas,  like  the 
measles,  have  a  way  of  becoming  epidemic.  In- 
deed, we  have  all  known  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  community  to  be  attacked  liy  a  theory 
that  there  were  not  enough  immimcs  to  nurst 
the  side  or  adnunlster  the  last  rites  of  oommoa 
iiense  to  the  afflicted.  Tlic  science  of  mentnJ 
bacteriology,  however,  remains  to  he  ptri\».ad 
We  used  to  hold  that  malaria  rose  in  the  evening 
mists.  Now  we  know  that  it  rises  in  the  e\'ening 
mosquito.  But  we  still  say  that  a  subject  is  "in 
the  air."  At  present  psychology  is  raging,  and 
as  I  belie\'e  that,  under  the  conditions,  a  homeo- 
pathic treatment  is  indicated,  I  should  like  to 
recommend  Professor  lingo  Munsterberg's  es- 
says on  p^chology  and  crime,  published  under 
Ae  title  of  **On  the  Witness  Stand"  (McClure), 
as  a  hair  from  the  doi;  that  has  bitten  m.  Tt  is 
not  in  its  primarily  intended  capacity  as  a  piva 
for  the  employment  of  psydiologiail  experts  in 
the  criminal  courts  to  pass  upon  the  w  i":l  t  of 
evidence  and  prolie  the  minds  of  the  suspected, 
that  the  volume  will  interest  us.  It  is  rather  in 
its  incidental  explanations  and  exami>!cs  cf  the 
methods  and  achievements  of  applied,  as  op- 
posed to  sjwculative,  psycholnj-y.  We  la.c 
reached,  in  regard  to  this  new  science,  an  acute 
stage  of  wanting  to  know.  Scattered  throu;;h 
tluse  pages  are  to  he  found  claiifying  answeis 
to  ovir  unasked  questions. 


I  once  beard  an  old  negro,'  on  Uie  witness- 
stand,  in  answer  to  a  question  regarding  his 
ability  to  read,  say,  "Well,  sah,  I  c'r.  jcn'rally 
read  rcadin'  ail  right,  but  I  can't  always  make 
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out  lo  read  wriiin'."  There  arr,  1  take  it,  not  a 
few  of  us  who  are  hazily  conscious  of  some  such 
distinction  between  the  reading  of  noveb  and 
I  he  reading  of  pla>'s.  We  can,  so  to  say,  read 
reading  all  right,  but  we  cannot  always  make 
out  to  read  aaing.  The  truth,  I  thiok,  is  the 
same  tn  both  cases.  We  yield  to  no  man  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  but  we  balk  at  tlje 
necessary  exercise  of  the  imagiDation.  The 
game,  however,  is  often  worth  the  c&ndle;  not 
on]y  for  its  inht n  iu  <!iflicuhies — as  a  sort  of  in 
icUcituaJ  solitaire  but  for  its  imaginative 
schooling  -and  its  objective  reduction  to  their 
simplest  terms  of  the  springs  of  human  action 
and  the  sources  of  emotion.  At  the  moment, 
Mr.  Charles  Rann  Kennedy's  "The  Servant  in 
the  House"  (Harper)  presents  an  alluring  in- 
centive to  the  trying  of  our  skill.  Dramatically, 
it  is  written  in  a  mund,  lij^ildc  hand;  intellectu- 
ally, it  is  at  once  daring  and  elusive.  It  envis- 
ages us,  in  concrete  fonn,  with  some  of  the  begged 
(juesiions  of  contemfxjran,-  religion  and  some  of 
the  halt -allowed  inferences  of  cnntt-nijNprary  so- 
cialism. Yet;  essentially,  it  asks,  r.iclur  xhim 
answers,  questions.  It  ofTcrs,  therefore,  in  il. 
printed  form,  both  an  easy  exercise  and  an  t  f- 
fective  stimulant  for  tlie  imagination.  Mc  r^- 
over,  it  stands,  for  the  nonce,  in  that  position  « i 
piecariotts  prominence  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
threatens  it  with  an  early  oblivion  and,  on  t'lo 
other,  renders  some  familiarity  with  'n&  content 
imperativt  if  one  desires  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
Ittcinury  current 

In  one  of  the  temples  at  Asakusa,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Kyoto,  there  u.scd  to  sit  two  huge  and 
utterly  incredible  idols.  I  ha\  c  never  been  aUc 
lo  be  quite  sure  of  the  matter,  but  one  afternoon 
M>me  years  ago,  as  I  stotnl  Ux>king  at  them  over 
the  bent  backs  of  a  score  or  so  of  devotees, 
1  was  almost  certain  that  the  right-hand  one 
winked  at  me.  After  reading  the  latest  books 
of  two  idols  of  our  own  literary  iLinpIc,  Mr. 
George  liarr  McCulcheon  and  Mr.  Richard 
Harding  Davis,  T  cannot  help  wondering  whether, 
if  one  could  catch  their  c\-cs  al»i\e  the  backs 
of  their  audience,  they,  too,  would  not  wink  in 
solemn  appreciation  of  the  situation.  Mr.  Davis 


and  Mr.  McCuithcon  prtside  over  shrines  out- 
wardly consecrated  to  divergent  worships — Mr. 
Davis's  to  that  of  sentiment,  Mr.  McCutcheon's 
to  that  of  sensation.  Thdr  latest  books,  Mr. 
Davis's  "Vera  the  Miflium"  (Scribmri  an<i  Mr. 
McCutcheon's  "  The  Husbands  of  Kditb"  (Dodd, 
Mead),  are  poor,  but  characteristic,  examples  of 
th(  ir  re,«jK  i  iive  rituals.  Mr  Davis  tells  a  sinry 
of  almost  unthinkal^le  banality,  but  drapes  it 
with  shreds  of  accurate  obser\'ation  and  veils  it 
wit'i  a  f^osi^arrtT  we  b  rf  literary  brerdintj,  Mr. 
MtCutcheon  has  picked  the  somewhat  sho|>- 
v.  orn  iheneof  a  borrowed  husband  for  the  ba>4is 
of  his  incantation,  and  relies  for  his  effect,  like 
the  dancing  dervish,  upon  sustained  rapidity  of 
incontinent  movement. 


OrUi^R  HOOKS 

"The  Shoulders  of  Alias"  (Harix-r).  .\  N\  w 
Kn^Iand  novel  by  Mary  11.  Wilkins  Freeman, 
k-ss  ambitious  in  .scojx-  than  "The  Debtor"  or 

•  liy  (lu  ]A  'ld  uf  t'l'  Sm-,i!,"  but  with  much  of 
the  homely  eiuriii  ui  her  earlier  stories. 

"The  Church  anri  Modern  Life"  (Houghton, 
Mitllin).  A  diseu.s.^ion,  by  Washington  Cdad- 
den,  of  the  |)otential  .strength  and  present  dis- 
abilitii-s  of  Christianity  as  a  possible,  or,  more 
pro]>erly,  according  lo  the  author's  point  of  view* 
of  a  sure-to-be  world-rcll^iou. 

"Through  the  Ma-ic  Do<>r"  (McClure).  A 

]K.TM)nal  anri  ti:u  rilii.ilh'  i '  arrniiifj  ?f-rirs  .if 
tliats  by  .\.  Ct)nan  i)oyk'  upon  bcKiks,  authors, 
and  his  adventures  with  the  immortals. 

"Tragedy"  (Houghton,  Mifflin).  A  volume 
written  for  a  scries  of  "  The  Types  of  Knglish  Lit- 
erature," by  Ashley  H.  Thomdike.  It  deals  \\  ith 
its  subject  as  a  separate  historical  evolution,  and 
its  individuality  lies  lai^gdy  in  this  apedaliaation. 

"Wolfville  Folks'*  (Appleton).   A  new  series 

<  f  Alfred  Henn*  Lewis's  cowboy  yarns,  told  with 
much  spirit  (and  some  Munclibauseu-like  license) 
in  a  dialect  that  asks  no  odds  of  the  Scotch. 
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UNDER  THE  SPREADING 
CHESTNUT  TREE 

RorroifS  fifOTK.-^A  good  story  it  a  tmunrt.  and.  Nke  other  preetons  tkingt.  hard  to  find.  Onrnadertean  attUtut, 

if  they  -a-ill  />•  SfHtUng  any  anfcJcti-s  Ihry  find  that  ffrtn  lo  ihfin  ^coii  Theush  thf  s:^n  ts  !hr  CJirstnut  Trd-.  }:o  storf 
is  barred  ^  Its  youth.  The  youngrr  ike  Mtrr.  We  shall  gladly  pay  /or  availabU  ones.  Address  all  manuscrtptt  to 
**  Th*  Otuttmt  TVier,**  auhutig  tiamptd,  addrmtd  ttuttopo. 


TnE  wagons  of  "the  greatest  show  on  eanh  ' 
passed  up  the  avenue  at  daybreak.  Their  inces- 
sant rumble  soon  awakened  ten-year-old  BilUe  and 
his  five-year-old  brother  Robert.  Their  mother 
feigned  sleep  as  the  two  white-robed  figures  rn  pt 
past  her  bed  into  the  hall,  on  the  w^y  to  investi- 
gate. Robert  struggled  manfully  the  un- 
accustomed task  of  putting  on  his  clnihcs.  "Wait 
for  me,  Billie, "  his  mother  heard  him  beg.  "You'll 
get  ahead  of  me." 

"Get  mother  lo  help  ynu,"  counseled  BilUe^ 
who  wa-s  having  troubles  of  his  own. 

Mother  started  to  the  rescue,  and  then  paused 
as  she  heard  the  voice  of  her  youQger,  guarded  but 
anxious  and  insistent: 

"  K(7f<  ask  her,  BilUe.  You've  kncnm  her  longer 
than  I  have." 


The  stranger  advanced  toward  the  door. 
Mrs.  OToofe  Mood  in  the  doorway  with  a 
rough  stick  in  her  .left  hand  and  a  frown  on 
her  brow. 

"  Good  morning,"  isaid  the  stranger  politely. 

**  I'm  lookint;  for  Mr.  OT(W)lc." 

"So'm  I,"  said  Mrs.  O'Toole,  shifting  her 
dub  over  to  her  other  hand. 


evident  to  the  lawyer  by  a  conv(  nsalion  between 
'I'l^mmy  and  another  office  Ixiy  on  the  same 
floor  which  he  recently  overheard. 

**  Wotcher  wages?  "  asked  the  other  boy. 

"Ten  thousand  a  year,"  replied  Tommy. 

"Aw,  g'wanl" 

"  Sure,"  insisted  Tommy,  unabashed.  "Four 
dollars  a  week  in  cash,  an*  de  rest  in  legal 

advice." 


"Didn't  I  tell  ye  to  fitied  that  cat  a  potmd  of 

meat  every  (lay  until  ye  hai]  lu-r  fat?"  dtniandtd 
an  Irish  shopkeeper,  nodding  toward  a  sickly, 
emaciated  cat  that  was  sHnldng  timmgh  the  stme. 

"Ve  did  thot,"  replied  his  assistant,  "an'  I've 
just  been  after  fecdin'  her  a  pound  of  meat  this 
very  minute." 

"Faith,  an'  I  don't  believe  ye.  Bring  me  the 
scales." 

The  poor  cat  was  fified  falio  the  scales.  They 

balanced  at  exactly  one  pound. 

'*There! "  exclaimed  the  a.<sistant  triumphantly. 
"Didn't  I  tell  ye  she'd  had  ht  r  pound  of  mtat?" 

"That's  risht,"  admitted  the  boss,  scratching 
his  hrad.  "That's  ycr  pound  of  meat  afl  ririit. 
But"— suddenly  looldng  up— ''wheie  the  divvu  n 
Iheott?" 


A  certain  prominent  lawyer  of  Toronto  is  in 
the  habit  of  lecturing  his  office  staff  from  the 
junior  partner  down,  and  Tommy,  the  office  boy, 
comes  in  for  his  full  share  of  the  admonition. 
That  his  words  were  appreciated  was  made 


.'\  tramp  jiassing  through  the  waiting-room  of 
the  North  Western  depn  at  Milwaukee  spied  a 
small  enameled  pin  Iving  on  the  floor.  He  picked 
it  up,  looked  it  over.m  a  caieleas  way,  and  pinned 
it  on  the  lapel  of  his  coat.  Thesametramp^afew 
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moments  later,  was  hit  and  knocked  into  uncon- 

sciitusness  by  a  switch  engine  in  the  freight  yar»Is, 
just  outside  the  depot  The  trainmen  picked  liim 
up  and  telephoned  to  police  headquarters  for  an 
anliulance. 

"What  did  y«>  1  >  ly  I  i-s  nume  was?"  came  over 
the'tclephone  from  tin  desk  sergeant. 

"Don't  know.  The  man  is  unoonsdous^"  re- 
p!i;'d  the  switchman. 

''Any  papers  on  him  by  which  you  can  identify 
him?"  asked  the  sergeant. 

"Not  a  thing, "  'phoned  hack  the  cwitdiman, 

"D(K.s  1)L-  Ih  long  to  any  lodge  or  unkxi?"  in- 
quired the  sergeant. 

''Hold  the  fine  tilt  I  take  a  kwk,"  replied  the 
.switchman,  and  in  a  tnomtut  ihr  desk  sergeant 
was  greatly  surprised  to  recei\'e  this  information: 

«<Yes;  heisaLadylklaccabee." 


"Can  you  tell  me  w*hat  steam  is?"  asked  the 
examiner. 

"Why,  sure,  sir,"  r(-|>lied  I'atritk  cunluknlly. 
"Steam  is  why  er— it's  watfaer  thot's  gofie 
cru^  wid  the  hea^" 

M 

Every  employee  of  the  liank  of  England  is  re- 
auired  to  sign  Ins  name  in  a  hook  on  his  arrival  in 

t'le  morning,  and,  if  late,  must  jinvi  the  reason 
thin-for.  The  thief  cause  of  tardua.-w»  h>  u.^ually 
fog,  and  tlie first  man  to  arrive  writes  "fog"  oppo- 
site his  name,  ami  those  who  follow  '.vrile  "'lil'o. " 
The  other  day,  however,  \hc  tirst  laic-  man  giive  as 
the  leasoo,  "wife  had  twins,"  and  twenty  other 
late  men  mechanicaUy  signed  "ditto"  underneath. 


A  woman  entered  a  pi  )li(  e  station  in  Holland  and 
asked  the  QfRrer  in  charge  to  have  the  canals 

dragged. 

"My  buslxind  has  been  threatening,  for  some 
time,  to  drown  himself/' she  explained,  "and  he's 

been  missing  now  for  two  r^a^"s  " 

"Anything  peculiar  alxtut  him  by  which  he  can 
be  recognized  ? "  asked  the  officer,  preparing  to  fill 

out  a  desrn'iition  lilaiik 

For  .scM-ral  moments  the  woman  scemetl  to 
1)0  .searching  her  memory.  Suddenly  her  face 
brightened. 

"Why,  yes,  sir.   He's  deaf." 


While  huilding  a  house,  Senator  Phtt  of  Con- 

neeiiciii  had  oei  asion  to  employ  a  carpenter.  One 
of  the  appli'  aiit>  was  a  plain  Connecticut  Yankee, 
without  any  frills 

"Von  thoroughly  understand  carpentry?" 
asked  the  senati>r. 

"V«mir.'* 

"  You  can  make  doon^  windows,  and  blinds?" 
"Oh,  yes,  sirl" 

"How  would  you  make  a  Venetian  blind?" 


The  roan  scratched  his  head  and  thought  deeply 
for  a  few  seconds  " I  should  think,  sir,"  he  said 
finally,  "about  the  best  way  would  be  to  punch 
him  in  the  eye." 


They  were  discussing  the  rdative  position  of 
various  countries  as  musical  centers.  Germany 
isccmcd  to  have  the  most  votariw,  much  to  the  e^  i- 

dciit  disfjlcasurc  of  one  (xeitahle  Italian,  who 
wished  his  own  country  to  carry  oR  the  palm. 
"Italy  is  ttirm'ng  out  tlie  most  maflrians»  and  has 
always  htrr.ed  out  the  niost,"  he  t  ried.  "Ach, 
Golt!"  exclaimed  a  German  present,  "can  you 
plame  her?" 


The  English  spiken  by  the  "Pennsylvania 
Diiirli,"  the  inhabitants  of  certain  districts  in 
the  euAtera  port  of  the  State  are  pu[>ularly  known, 
affords  aooie  imre  tftdmens  of  expression.  A 
man  who  was  passmg  a  small  house  on  the  out- 
skirts of  "Sous  Bessclem that  is  the  nearest 
|x>s.''il)le  sjA  lling  of  the  local  proriuiuialii  n— 
iieard  the  daughter  of  the  family  calling  her 
brother  m  to  supper.  "Geoige,"  die  said,  "you 
come  right  in,  now;  Pia's  on  the  table,  and  roa's 
lialf  it!" 


A  G«  rman  {>«  <ldler  rapped  timidly  at  the  kitchen 
entrance.  Mrs.  Kelly,  &ngt\  at  Ixing  interrupted 
in  her  washing,  flung  open  tW  door  glowered 
at  him. 

■Did  ve/.  wish  to  see  me?"  she  demanded  in 
tha'atemng  tones. 
The  peddler  faadced  off  a  few  steps. 

"Veil,  if  I  did,"  he  assuad  her  with  an  apdo- 
gctic  grin,  "  I  got  my  vish;  thank  you. " 


Once  Sir  Th  nry  Tr\injj;,  while  plajnng  "Mac- 
Ijeth"  in  London,  was  somewhat  disconcerted  by 
one  of  the  "galler)-  gods."  He  l>ad  reached  the 
[K.int  where  .MaelK  th  orders  Banquo's  ghost  to 
kavt  the  baatjuel  board.  "Hence,  horrible 
shadow,  unreal  mockeiy,  hence!"  ddaimed 
Irv  ing  in  his  mc«t  tragic  tones,  and  with  a  convul- 
sive shudder  sank  to  the  ground,  drawing  his  robe 
about  his  face.  Just  as  Banc|uo  withdrew,  an 
agitated  cockney  voice  from  high  up  in  the  gallery 
piped  out  as  if  to  reassure  Trving:  "It*s  an  ri|^ 
now,  'Enery;  *e's  gonel" 


"Hubby,"  said  the  observant  wtfe/' the  janitor 

of  these  flats  is  a  bachelor.'* 

"What  of  it:^" 

"I  reallv  think  he  is  becoming  interested  in  our 

oldest  fia lighter  " 

"  There  ^ou  go  again  with  your  pipe  dreams! 
Last  week  it  was  a  duke. " 
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31  EAST  Z7TH  SntBET,  NBW  ItOBK  COt 


WITH  "EVERYBODY'S"  PUBLISHERS 


WE  feci  like  writing  in  a  humbler  vein 
thi<  mnnth.  Snmcthin<j;  has  hap- 
pened since  we  last  wrote  for  these 
pstga  that  has  been  an  eye-opener.  The 
first  batch  of  mail  after  publication  day 
brought  sixty-one  letters  about  our  covers. 
Out  of  the  surty-onc  there  are  three  that,  in  a 
mild  and  pleaSftnt  way^  speak  for  more  artistic 
and  more  conventional  covers;  the  other  fifty- 
eight  joyously  adjure  us  to  go  ahead.  They 
are  practically  unanimous  in  the  assertion  that 
half  the  fun  uf  }J:ctting  the  mafrazine  is  guess- 
ing what  the  next  cover  is  going  to  be.  A 
common  thought  seems  to  run  through  all 
these  letter»--that  anything  approaching  a 
uniform  cover  would  plca'^e  only  a  few  of  our 
readers  ail  the  time,  but  that  ciianging  the  de- 
signs as  widely  as  possible  each  month  will 
p!ca>e  all  the  readers  some  of  tiie  time.  Tliat 
sounds  like  a  bigger  proposition  to  us.  If 
only  three  out  of  sixty-one  readers  demur  at 
our  present  covers  it  seems  like  an  over- 
whelmint/^  vote  in  favor  of  goin*:;  ahead  on  the 
present  Inics—  improving  ;us  much  us  may  be 
as  we  go  along. 

But  here!  Hold  up  a  minute!  Three  out  of 
sixty-one  is  about  one  in  twenty — that's  five 
per  cent;  and  if  five  per  cent,  of  Every- 
body's family  find  that  the  covers  violently 
disagree  with  them  and  write  and  tell  us  so, 
that  would  mean  something  over  twenty-five 
thousand  kicks  during  the  course  of  the  year. 
There's  a  prospect  calculated  to  scare  the 
publisher  into  hiding  in  the  cellar. 

The  letters  arecoming  In  In  batches  by  every 
mail.  We  wish  you  could  <cc  (hem.  'i  hey 
bear  the  sic^natures  of  doctors,  judges,  farm- 
ers, ministers,  manufacturers,  traveling  sales- 
men,  stenographers,  hotel-keepers,  store- 
keepers,  hard-working  mothers  of  families, 
and  ladies  of  leisure.   This  "  straw  vote  "  has 


brought  out  some  mijhty  interesting;  opinions 
from  our  leaders,  all  warm-hearted  and  kind; 
and  cropping  up  through  aU  the  letters  is 
the  suggestion  that  Everyboi>y's  Magazine 

is  //.TiV  ma^'iiydne.  We  have  wanted  vriu  to 
feel  this  way,  and  we  have  hoped  you  did — a 
good  many  of  you ;  but  w^e  arc  rather  abashed 
to  find  the  sentiment  so  general.  It  makes  us 
feel  as  thoti'^h  we  ought  to  tn,'  to  work  a  littio 
harder,  so  that  you  can  be  perfectly  sure  that 
your  magasine  b  the  best  magazine  going, 
and,  incidentally,  vc  ought  to  try  to  win  over, 
if  possible,  those  other  three  readers  who 
didn't  like  the  covers. 
Here  are  some  of  the  letters: 

FKOIC  A  TEXAS  HAK 

Deax  Everybody's:  One  of  the  elements  of 

charm  alx)ut  I  a  kkvbodv's  has  been  the  covers. 
Many  of  them  have  Ix'cn  execrable.  I  have 
fairly  shuddered  to  see  my  old  friend  in  his 
Ijizarrc  clothes;  and  a  month  or  two  later  would 
sec  letters  in  "Straight  Talk"  commending  the 
very  cover  I  did  not  like. 

Tastes  differ.  When  I  have  been  fairly  trans- 
ported with  the  appropriatenen  of  a  cover  some 
one  else  has  howled.  1  pray  you  therefore  con- 
tinue as  you  tiave  been.  Please  all  of  us  some  of 
the  tine.  E.     Le  S. 

FROM  A  TAJLiST.K 

Dkar  E\'ERVBODY's:  I  received  my  welcome 
number  of  September  Everybody's  yesterday.  I 
am  a  farmer  li\'ing  nine  miles  out  in  the  country, 
but  I  want  to  get  in  on  that  "straw  vote**  about 
changing  the  covers.  I  havt"  read  about  sixiy 
Evekvbody's  and  seen  that  many  different 
covers,  and  will  have  to  say  I  have  not  seen  a 
bad  one  yet,  so  take  my  vote  for  a  different 
cover  every  month.  I  just  read  A,  I*".  R.'s 
article  about  the  August  cover.  I  don't  Amk 
A  V  R.  is  a  woman,  and  if  it's  a  man  he  mu.st 
be  a  woman-hater«  or  else  he  don't  have  a 
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daughter  of  his  own.  When  T  first  s,-\v  the  i  uwr 
the  idea  that  came  to  me  was  that  it  is  a  farmer's 
daughter  who  is  thnyfi  warning  for  good  litera- 
tun\  >iitin<;  out  on  the  lawn  of  a  Sunday  after- 
noon reading  Evervbody's. 

Yours  truly,  E.  A. 

FROM  A  MK.KCITANT 

Editor  of  Everybody's:  1  think  ynu  will 
make  a  serious  mUtakc  should  you  (iecide  tu 
adopt  a  permanent  style  of  cover  for  Every- 
body's. One  of  its  greatest  charms  lies  in  its 
original,  artistic,  and  appropriate  covi  rs. 
The  September  cover  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  the  August  cover  one  of  the  poorest 
you  have  had. 

Very  truly  yours,  H.  T.  C. 

VROM  A  NAVAI.  MAN 

GeSTI-EMFv:  Dtirinr^  my  }iigh-scli<:)<il  years 
my  surplus  time  was  cmployetl  in  a  buokitorc. 
Tbose  magazines  of  the  unchangeable  cover 
were,  I  ob^cnTd,  "passed  up"  with  but  brief 
notice,  anci  llie  few  copies  we  handled  were  for 
leguJar  patrons.  For  this  one  obviously  para- 
mount reason  I  would  ne^tive  any  proposal 
to  place  Everybody's  in  uniform. 

Yours  respectfully,        E.  B.  D. 

nOM  A  MANUFACTVIIER 

Dear  Sir:  I  think  that  the  constant  change 

(if  tin-  i-ntire  cover  confuses  the  purrhasrr  to 
some  extent.  My  suggcsliou  woukl  be  for  the 
name  to  be  always  uniform  in  the  two  or  three 
inrhes  at  the  top  of  the  rnver.  Then  the  re- 
mainder could  be  used  for  different  ideas. 

I  am  writing  this  as  I  find  it  difTicult  often 
to  know  Just  how  our  business  is  looked  upon 
by  those  wc  deal  with. 

Yours  sincerely,      H.  H.  McN. 

PROM  A  DRUGGIST 

Dr.\R  Everybody's:  Peacocks  have  "  beau- 
tiful tails."  K\  i  in  tiOHY's  M  \c.\71\f  has 
nice  tales  too.  1  suppose  this  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  September  cover.  I  am  with  the 
crowd  that  wants  a  distinctive  cover.  If  you 
want  to  change  the  picture  every  month  why 
not  have  a  distinctive  border  that  would  always 
remain  the  sann-  ^  I  never  know  whether  to 
look  for  an  uld  hat  and  brick,  a  bunch  of  fire- 
crackers, or  a  bird's  tail. 

Yours  very  truly,      C.  H.  R. 

FROM  "vox  POPVU" 

Dear  Everybody's:  I  would  keep  rifjiii  on 
giving  Everybody's  Magatine  the  prettiest, 
most  artistic,  original  covers  I  possibly  could. 

I  would  change  them  each  month:  but  here 
is  one  thing  I  would  also  do— .stop  spoiling 


these  covers  by  making  ouUeiin  boards  of 

them. 

This  September  number  has  a  beautiful  cover, 

but  you  spoiled  it  by  printing  across  it  an 
announcement  of  an  article,  the  least  important 
and  least  interesting  article  in  the  whole  number. 

I  submit  this  as  my  "straw  vote,"  and  in  do- 
ing so  believe  1  also  represent  the  chMce  of  "Vox 
Populi,"  ".\nxious  Inq\nrer,"  "Veritas;'  "Con- 
stant Reader,"  and  a  host  of  your  friends  who 
look  for  you,  buy  yott,  and  read  you. 

Youn,  £.  F.  S. 

FROU  A  BUSINESS  ICAN 

Dear  Everybody's:  Don't  hunt  up  the 

"uvelvc  hand.sonu-,  artistic,  dignified  artists," 
nor  )-ct  arrange  the  "neat  arrangement  of  bn)\vn 
l>a{jer  and  brown  type"  for  the  future  cc>\crs  of 
KvERViior»v's,  for  it  surely  would  not  be  our  old 
favorite  in  such  a  di.sguise.  I  thought  that  the 
August  cf)ver  was  a  gem,  and  called  the  atten- 
tion of  a  {^(kkI  many  to  it.  Keep  OR  tn  the  old 
way,  giving  us  something  new  and  striking  every 
m<mth. 

Everybody's  is  a  live  wire.  The  .August 
number  was  great,  and  the  September  (just  in) 
looks  it,  and  will  prove  it  as  soon  as  I  have  time 
to  read  it— that  is,  I  know  I  could  prove  it  "if 
old  Bill  Jones  was  alive.*' 

Yours  very  truly,       J.  T.  M. 

FROK  A  DOCTOR 

Gentlemen:  In  regard  to  covers.  If  five  or 
ax  years  of  persistent  reading  of  Everybody''8 
has  given  me  any  i'lea  of  your  object  I  would 
My  that  you  waiUtni  to  reach  everybody  ail  the 
time.  To  do  that  you  must  be  able  to  command 
a  large  news-stand  business. 

Now  I  am  a  "news-stander**  myself,  and  when 
I  tell  you  that  I've  reduced  the  problem  of  End- 
ing Everybody's  in  the  shortest  possible  time  to 
.simply  looking  for  the  most  striking  cover  on  the 
rack  you  will  know  hmv  1  feel  ahotit  a  change  in 
your  cover  policy,  and  how  1  think  it  would  af- 
fect your  object  as  I  see  it 

Very  sincerely,  R.  £.  T. 

FROtf  A  WSSTERNXR 

Dear  Everybody's:  Your  covers  are  always 
suggestive  and  expressive  of  ideas.  1  considered 
your  August  cover  fine,  as  it  conveyed  the  idea 
you  wished  it  to,  **An  Outing  Number."  I 
mi^ht  say  the  same  of  every  niitnbcr. 

Maybe  we  of  the  West  are  not  capable  of 
judging  what  should  constitute  a  first-dass 
maga/ine;  but  we  of  this  "neck  of  the  WOOds'* 
say,  "Let  her  go  ui  ihc  !»ame  old  gait."  She  shows 
plenty  of  qieed  for  us,  and  as  she  grows  older 
may  improve  snfTH  ientiy  to  suit  the  most  fas^ 
tidious.         Yours  very  truly,       W.  W.  T. 
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TUE  SATUKUAY  AFTERNOON  PROMENADE  OF  GIRL  COTTON-MILL  WOKKEKS  AT  FALL  RIVER. 


THE  WOMAN'S  INVASION 

By  WILLIAM  HARD;  RHETA  CHILDE  DORR.  Collaborator 


f-:ni  ION'S  \OTi:.—  ]\'e  began  Iwo  years 
ago  to  gather  the  jacts  jar  this  series  oj  articles 
on  the  woman  at  work.  The  original  investi- 
gations were  made  by  Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr, 
who  obtained  employment  in  certain  typical 
mannjactorks  and  department  stores,  and  lived 
among  the  workingwo  men  in  our  great  mill 
centers.  Dr.  Weyl,  an  aNe  sociologist,  who 
had  Iteen  connected  with  the  United  Stales 
Census  Bureau,  was  engaged  for  six  months 
supplementing  the  facts  collected  by  .Mrs.  Dorr, 
h'inatly.  ten  months  ago  all  this  material  was 
turned  over  to  William  Hard,  who  again  went 
over  the  ground,  intervie'u-ing  labor  leaders, 
numujocturers,  and  working  jolk — gaining  a 
first-hand  knou-ledge  oj  this  great  subject.  The 
importance  oj  the  conditions  reiraled  cannot  be 
0' crest i mated;  and  in  presenting  Mr.  Hard's 
articles  we  desire  our  readers  to  realize  how 
thorough  has  been  the  research  on  which  they 
are  founded. 


I.  Fall  River,  an  Outpost 
on  the  Edge  of  the  Future 

IN  the  year  1880  the  army  of  women 
workers  in  (he  United  Stales  numbered 
2,353.988. 

Twenty  years  later,  if  that  army  had  grown 
only  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  total  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States,  it  would  have  num- 
Ijered  3,757,689. 

But  there  had  Ix^en  recruiting  stations  scat- 
tered along  the  way. 

At  some  of  these  stations,  marked  Des- 
titution, penniless  women  had  been  forcibly 
conscripted. 

At  others,  marked  Higher  Standard  of 
Comfort,  women,  not  absolutely  |x^nniless, 
had  reluctantly,  but  still  without  actual  co- 
ercion, enlisted  for  the  puri)osc  of  supple- 
menting the  family  income,  Ixxrausc.  while 
their  mothers  were  contented  with  bare 
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floors  and  tin  dishes,  they  themselves,  with 
growing  self-res|)ctt,  demanded  carj)ets  and 
china. 

rinally,  at  a  third  variety  of  recruiting 
station,  there  ha<l  l>ecn  employed  a  full  brass 
hand  which  i)laye<l  a  tunc  called  lirouomic 
Imicpcndeiuc,  with  endless  variations;  and 
a  certain  numher  of  women,  whose  male  rela- 
tives were  bidding  their  highe?<l  to  Ix?  j)er- 


thc  Census,  was  sitting,  it  was  found  that  the 
total  numl)er  of  women  in  the  industrial  pa- 
rade in  the  L'nited  States  was  not  3.757,689, 
as  it  should  have  Ix'en,  but  4,833,630! 

In  the  c(»urse  of  twenty  years  there  had  l)cen 
more  than  1,000,000  statistically  unexi)ected 
additions  to  the  ranksl 

Was  there,  in  that  time,  any  other  social 
change  more  fundamental? 


mi' 


TUK  WOMAN  IN  THK    FOKK< . K( ifN t)  HAS  WitKKH) 
MILL  IN  FALL  RU  KR    FOR  FORTY  YKARS  AND  HAS 
WORKKD   ANVWIIKRE  ELSE. 


mitted  to  support  them,  had  l)een  solemnly 
sworn  in  to  .supiM)rt  themselves. 

From  these  sources  came  streams  of  fresh 
recruits  to  join  the  army  of  women  workers 
on  its  maah,  so  that  in  1900.  when  the  last 
private  ha<i  fded  past  the  reviewing  stand  in 
which  Mr.  William  R.  Merriam,  diavtor  of 


The  .'\l)stract  of  the  Twelfth  Cen- 
sus, when  inter\iewed  in  its  office  at 
Washington,  said: 

"Kail  River  is  the  place  for  you 
to  begin.  Fall  River  is  the  greatest 
town  in  America  for  cotton ;  and 
cotton  is  the  historic  industr)-  for 
American  workingwomen.  To-day 
in  Tall  River  more  white  women  are 
Working,  in  pntjHirtion  to  jH»pulation, 
than  in  any  other  pla(  e  in  the  United 
States, except  Lowell,  Massachusetts, 
whit  h  is  also  a  cotton  town.  And 
iti  hall  K'nrr  more  'u  liilc  Imhics  are 
dyitii^,  in  proportion  to  population, 
than  in  any  other  place  in  the  United 
States  ext  ept  Jiiddeford,  Maine,  which 
is  also  a  cotton  town.  If  you  want  to 
see  the  climax  of  female  factor)-  in- 
flustr\'  in  the  United  States.go  to  Fall 
River." 

But  is  there  any  connection  |je- 
tween  women  working  and  bal)ies 
dying?  In  tlie  older  countries  of  the 
world,  where  these  things  have  had 
longer  to  work  out,  they  think  there 
is.  But  we  shall  come  back  to  that 
later. 

In  the  United  States,  as  a  whole, 
t<i-day,  twenty-one  women  out  of 
even,-  hundred  are  working.  But  in 
Fall  River  it  is  forty- I'lvc  women  out 
of  ever)'  hundred.  And  if  you  re- 
strict the  count  to  women  l)ctwcen 
the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  twenty- 
five,  it  is  sixty-seven  out  of  every 
hundred.  And  if  you  consider  only 
the  women  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  twenty,  you  will  lind  that  in 
Fall  River  seventy-eight  out  of  every 
hundred  arc  earning  their  living.  Moreover, 
.American  women  have  worked  in  factories 
for  approximately  a  century,  and  in  Fall 
River  the  accumulated  consequences  of  that 
century  can  be  .studied.  Indeed,  the  first 
three  persons  to  ojwrate  power-looms  ftjr 
weaving  cloth  in  Fall  River  were  women — 
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Sallic  Winters,  Mary  Healy,  and  Hannah 
Borden. 

'I'he  l)cst  way  to  get  a  first  sight  of  Fall 
River  is  to  take  the  night  hoat  from  New 
York  st)mc  winter  evening,  and  to  get  up  the 
next  morning  alx>ut  five  o'clock  and  ascend 
from  the  wharf  into  the  town.  You  will  then 
observe  a  transformation  scene  of  a  most 
thrilling  sort,  with  a  hillside  for  a  stage,  with 
the  lamps  of  docking  l>oats  for  ftwtlights,  and 
willj  a  black  sky  for  a  proscenium  aah.  The 
stage  is  dark,  and  the  inefTectual  footlights 
on  the  boats  make  it  seem  darker  by  con- 
trast. 

But  by  half  pa.st  five  (they  rise  early  in  New 
England)  little  blurred  lights  in  socond-stor)' 
windows,  here  and  there  along  the  winding, 
climbing  streets  of  the  town,  Ix'gin  to  respond 
smudgily  to  the  nodding,  swaying  lights  on 
mast  and  gunwale  down  below. 

By  a  quarter  to  six  figures  appear  on  the 
sidewalks.  Male  figures.  Female  figures. 
If  you  will  go  and  stand  near  one  of  the  big 
mills  yovi  will  see  these  fig- 
ures converging  toward  you 
down  all  the  streets  of  the 
ncighlM)rho{Ml. 

The  mill  itself,  at  six 
o'clcK-k,  l)egins  to  oi>en  an 
eye  or  two.  Not  many. 
They  are  fnigal  in  New 
Kngland.  Just  one  or  two 
scattered  gas-jets  or  electric- 
light  bulbs,  here  and  there, 
shining  conservatively 
through  crusted  window- 
panes. 

By  five  minutes  past  six 
the  current  of  indistinct 
human  forms  setting  toward 
the  mill  is  a  real  current; 
not  a  trickle  of  drops  any 
more;  but  a  steady,  united 
stream,  which  flows  like  a 
heavy  liipiid,  silenlly, thickly, 
through  the  gate  of  the  mill 
into  the  grounds,  into  the 
big  door,  up  into  the  dimly 
lighted  fir^t-,  second-  third-, 
fourth-story  levels. 

For  half  an  hour  that  cur- 
rent flows,  ileep,  dull,  dark. 
The  only  break  in  its  color 


A   PORTUGUESE   WOMAN    OF  FALL 
RIVER  AM)  HER  AMERICANIZED 
DAUGHTER 


which  shows  inhumanly  like  a  larger  cotton- 
fleck. 

By  twenty-nine  minutes  i>ast  six  almost 
everybody  is  in  the  mill.  But  the  mill  is  still 
dark.    It  is  full  of  people,  but  it  is  dark. 

The  moment  has  come,  however,  for  light, 
for  fx)wer,  for  work,  ft)r  the  down-to-a-sec- 
ond  and  down-to-a-cent  precalculatcd  frenzy 
of  modem  manufacturing.  At  six-thirty  pre- 
cisely, not  a  second  scM)ner,  not  a  second  later, 
there  is  a  blinding  blaze  of  light  from  every 
window  in  the  mill ;  there  is  a  belching  clamor 
of  machinery  through  the  ojK-n  d(M)r. 

Then  the  <l(K>r  .swings  shut  and  absolute  si- 
lence is  restored  to  the  street.  So  is  absolute 
loneliness.  The  sidewalks  are  deserted.  The 
night  is  still  black.  Everything  is  exactly  as 
it  wxs  when  you  first  stepped  ashore  from 
your  boat,  e.xcept  that  the  enormous  bulk  of 
the  mill  has  changed  from  gray  to  gold.  But 
that  is  enough.  Fall  River  is  itself  again.  In 
that  first  minute  of  its  work-dav,  from  six- 
thirty  to  six-thirty-one,  it  is  making  two  miles 
of  cotton  cloth,  just  a.s  it  will 
make  another  two  miles  of 
cotton  cloth  during  ever)' 
other  working-minute  till 
supi>er-time. 

This  is  one  of  the  scenes 
worth  going  to  Fall  River  to 
see.  The  other  takes  place 
on  Main  Street  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  It  is  very  dilTer- 
ent.  It  shows  the  factory 
girl, not  as  an  inhuman  s|K'ck 
of  matter  in  a  whirlwind  o{ 
ferocious  cfl'.ciency,  but  as  a 
real  girl,  whose  attitude  to- 
ward cloth,  after  all,  is  that 
while  it  may  be  something 
to  make,  it  is  still  more  em- 
phatically something  to  wear. 

The  girls  of  the  cotton- 
mills  of  Fall  River  perform 
a  promenade  on  Main  Street 
every  Saturday  afternoon. 
From  half  y)ast  one  they 
walk.s4)lid  sidewalkst)f  them, 
reaching  half  a  mile  to  the 
north  and  half  a  mile  to  the 
south  of  the  |)4»st-oflice,  and 
plunging  together  in  a  kind 
of  foam-crested  st«)rm-wave 
of  hats   just  opposite  the 
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is  that  it  is  flecked  rcminis- 

ccntly  in  sfMits  with  the  cotton-fiber  of  yester-  ix)st-ofricc  itself, 

day,  while  ever)-  now  and  then  a  girl  lifts  It  is  for  them  that  the  store-windows  along 

above  the  surface  of  the  stream  a  white  face  Main  Street  contain  dramatically  colored  and 
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melodramatically  postured  wax  ladies,  on 
whose  persons  arc  displayed  innumerable 
sets  of  furs,  the  muff  and  the  lx)a  going 
together  under  the  following  literally  tran- 
scribed names  and  at  the  following  attractive 
prices: 


bought  a  set  of  "Isabella  Aposom"  from  a 
deferential  clerk  in  a  department  store  gets 
back  into  Main  Street  and  falls  in  with  the 
other  members  of  the  weekly  walking-club, 
she  immediately  tjccomes  an  object  of  the 
most  intense  s<Kial  admiration  and  hatred  to 


THE  six-o'clock  CROWD  THAT  THE  NEW  YORK  SHOPS  RELEASE. 


Lynk  Set  $>>  y8 

Li[>si«'  Blend  Squirrfl   20.00 

IsiilK-lhi  Aposom   '.V^ 

Krinine   6.98 

French  Coney   4.98 

Ru<isian  Fox   18.00 

White  Mufllown   i3.(>8 


All  of  these,  and  more,  to  the  extent  of 
several  thousand  "sets,"  can  be  seen  any 
Saturday  afternoon  in  winter,  along  the  .side- 
walks of  Main  Street,  on  shoulders  that 
carry  them  with  the  ease  and  composure  of 
long  practice. 

There  arc  as  many  social  complexities  on 
Main  Street  in  Fall  River  as  on  Fifth  Avenue 
in  New  V'ork. 

When  the  weave-room  girl  who  has  just 


Margarida  Maria  Rodrigues.  who  has  just 
turned  into  Main  Street  from  the  big  Portu 
gucse  settlement  down  Columbia  Street. 

For  the  Portuguese  in  Fall  River  are  now 
supplanting  the  French-Canadians  in  the 
lower  forms  of  mill-work,  just  as  the  French- 
Canadians  undermined  and  elevated  the  Irish 
and  Knglish.  and  ju.^t  as  the  Knglish  and  Irish 
got  in  l)eneath  the  native  New  Knglandcrs, 
took  their  jobs  away  from  them,  and  drove 
them,  defeattxl,  upward,  into  the  ranks  of  the 
middle  cla.s.s. 

Six  months  ago,  when  Margarida  Maria 
Rodrigues  got  here  from  F"ayal  in  the  Azores, 
her  appearance  consisted  mostly  of  a  vivid 
salmon-colored  skirt  and  a  comprehensive 
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FIVE  THOUSAND  GIRl.S  ARF.  EMPI-OYED  IN  THIS  FAI.l.  RIVKR  ( OTTON-Mll.I..     TUK  APPARENTLY 
EMPTY  ROWS  OF  MVriltNES  ARE  KXPI.AINKI)  BY  THF.  LOWER  PICTURE  WHICH 
SHOWS  HOW  THE  WORKERS  ARE  CONCEALED. 

|)urplc  shawl.  She  is  now 
cnRaRcd,  painfully  but  per- 
sistently, in  making  the  tran- 
siti<»n  from  Portuguese  U) 
American  conceits  of  dress. 

Margarida  Maria  Rodrigues 
now  wears  a  street -dress  of  a 
delicate,  indoor  cashmere  and 
a  delicate,  indoor  pink.  The 
skirt  is  elaborately  long  and 
multitudinously  llounced. 
The  girdle  is  made  of  satin, 
and  it  is  very  hroad.  The 
neck  is  cut  low,  with  promis- 
cuous ruching.  Around  her 
shoulders  there  is  a  short, 
l)right-l)luc  Kton  jacket.  On 
her  head  there  towers  and 
sways  an  enormous,  shirred, 
pink  silk  hat,  branching  into 
sprays  of  j)ink  roses. 

As  she  comes  out  from  the  department 
store,  the  sophisticated  eye  of  the  weave-nxtm 
girl  runs  quickly,  coolly,  from  that  hat  all 
the  way,  t>mitting  no  detail,  down  to  the 


forward,  bring  to  light  a  pair 
of  glad  white  stockings.  And 
if  you  really  want  to  know 
what  pain  is  the  most  hideous 
that  Margarida  Maria  Rodri- 
gues  endures  in  the  course  of 
the  week,  it  is  the  look  she 
gets  from  that  weave-room  girl 
who  wouldn't  think  of  touch- 
ing a  drawing-frame,  but  who 
knows  how  to  run  looms  and 
gels  twelve  dollars  a  week  for 
knowing. 

The  weave-room  girl  her- 
self  wears   a   neat  brown 
tailored  suit,  plaited  and 
pressed.    And  she  wears 
equally  neat  patent-leather 
shoes,  with  brown  spats  and 
brown  sttx-kings  above  them. 
.And  her  waist  is  brown.  And 
her  furs  are  brown.    /\nd  she  may  even  have 
a  trim,  brown  fur  turban  on  her  head.  She 
is  brown  all  over,  including  her  complexion, 
with  the  e.xception  of  those  tidy,  shiny  little 
broad,  black  shoes  which,  as  they  move     patent-leather  shoes.    And  she  came  from 
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Quelxt  as  much  as  five  ^cars  ago.  And  you 
will  gp  far  before  you  will  find  a  sprightlief 

figitrr  (if  a  wdman. 

Marie  Eugeuie  Alphonsine  Lacoursiere 
and  Margari<£i  Maria  Rodiigues  are  the  in- 
dustrial successors  of  Sallie  Winter-  and  Mar)' 
Healy  and  Hannah  Borden.  Are  they  better 
off  or  worse  off  ? 

Well,  let  us  take  the  rase  of  Hannah  Bor- 
den and  look  at  it,  and  then  form  some  con- 
clusions. 

Hannah's  father  was  quite  a  man,  finan- 
cially, in  Fall  River.  He  owned  a  lot  of  stock 
in  the  old  "Yellow  Mill,"  which  was  then 
introducing  power-looms.  Through  hb  influ- 
ence with  the  manager  of  the  mill,  Hannah  got 
a  chance  to  oj>erate  one  of  the  new  mac  hint  s. 

This  brings  us  to  the  hrsi  change  which  has 
happened  to  the  American  factory  woman. 
It  is  a  social  change.  Physical  toil,  except 
in  ^ames  of  sport,  is  no  longer  regarded  as 
appropriate  for  the  daughters  of  prominent 
ati/;(Mi^  in  New  England  mill  toun^  Mill 
prU  no  longer  numlxr  in  their  rank>  daugh- 
ters of  clergymen,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  well- 
to-do  fanners.  And  the  change  has  been 
racial  a^  w<  II  as  social.  The  mills  have  ceased 
tu  attract  nut  only  the  daughters  of  prominent 
citizens  but  the  daughters  of  native  New 
En  glanders  of  all  kinds. 

Out  pj  the  io.?74  women  cotton-workers  in 
Fall  River  in  1900,  there  were  only  345  who 
C0tdd  say  tfiat  both  of  their  pwrents  had  bem 
born  in  the  United  Slatf:  A!!  the  others  weie 
immigrants,  or  children  of  immigrants. 

What  this  means  in  the  way  of  increased 
distance  between  empkqreis  and  employees, 
and  in  the  way  of  increased  Intlcrness.  can 
easily  Ix;  understood.  Hannah  Horden  could 
meet  the  sttx^kholders  of  her  mill  at  supper. 
The  modi-ni  farton,-  pirl  can't 

Neverlheicss  (perhaps  in  consequence^ 
through  an  antagonism  which  is  unmitigated 
by  social  intercourse),  the  modern  working- 
lorce  demands,  and  f^ets,  belter  treatment. 

Hannah  rose  at  four.  .She  put  up  a  [)ack- 
ageof  food  and  walked  to  the  mill.  She  Ijc- 
gan  work,  breakfa.stless,  at  five.  She  ran  1h  r 
loom  from  five  It)  seven.  She  ate  breakfast 
out  of  her  package,  from  seven  to  half  past 
seven.  She  ran  her  Uxjm  from  half  past 
seven  to  twelve.  She  restcfi,  and  ate  dintu  r 
from  twelve  to  half  past  twelve.  She  ran  lar 
loom  from  half  past  twelve  all  the  afternoon 
and  on  into  the  evening.  She  quit  work  at 
half  past  seven.  She  reached  home  at  eight. 
Next  morning  she  got  up  again  at  four. 


She  had  a  liiirteen-and-a-half-hour  work- 
day. 

'I  lu-  present  rare  of  mill  workers  begin 
on  Monday  morning  at  half  past  six.  They 
have  an  hour  off  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
for  dinner.  They  quit  work  in  the  evening 
at  six.  They  have  a  ten-and-a-half- hour 
work-day  on  Monday,  also  on  Tuesday, 
and  on  the  succeeding  days  of  the  week  till 
Saturday.  But  on  Saturday  they  quit  at 
twelve,  noon.  On  Saturday  they  have  a 
five-and-a-half-hour  work-day.  The  total 
for  llic  week  is  fifty-eight  hours.  Hannah 
Borden's  work-urek  was  eighty-one  hours. 

Now  this  improvement  is  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  women  axe  working  in  the  mills. 
The  fifty-cight-hour  week,  in  the  cotton- 
mills  of  Fall  River  is  due  to  a  stale  law.  The 
state  law  b  due  to  a  concern,  felt  by  the  state 
of  Massachusctt.s,  for  the  physira!  welfare  of 
its  women  citizens.  The  state  law  says  that 
women  shall  not  work  more  than  fifty-eight 
hours  a  week.  But  when  the  women  stop 
working,  tlie  men  muft  stop  working,  too.  The 
work  done  by  men  and  the  work  done  l)y  wom- 
en are  so  intricately  related  that  when  the 
women  leave  there  is  no  reason  why  the  men 
should  stay. 

What  is  tnic  in  Massachusetts  is  already 
true  in  European  countries  and  will  some 
day  l)e  true  in  pvcr\'  <tatc  in  this  Union. 
Women,  entering  industry,  are  still  women, 
with  bodies  that  can  easily  be  wrecked,  and 
the  legi.slature,  in  ever>'  rountn.-  in  whirh  the 
employment  of  women  in  industry-  has  existed 
for  any  great  length  of  time,  has  feh  obliged 
to  inlenene  in  order  to  prevent,  in  some  de- 
t^rec,  the  physical  deterioration  of  its  citizen- 
ship, if  women  are  to  lje  in  industr}',  industry 
must  be  accommodated  to  their  phystcal  re- 
quirements, and  when  it  is  so  a(  rommodated, 
in  the  way  of  a  shortened  work-day,  in  the 
way  of  improved  sanitary  con<fidons,  In  the 
way  (rf  better  safety-devices,  in  a  score  of 
other  ways,  whv.  then,  not  only  the  women 
themselves  but  the  men  and  the  (.liildren  and 
the  whole  community  and  civilization  itself 
will  Ik'  im|)roved  and  strengthened. 

//  is  jvd/e,  titer ejore,  to  say  that  iJte  presence 
of  woman  in  industry  wiU  be  one  of  the  most 
efjective  fevers  e^rr  jound  for  lijlinf^  the  weight 
oj  excessive  t&ii  jrom  the  neck  oj  the  human  race. 

Let  us  now  leave  the  question  of  huur-,  and 
( r.me  to  the  rtuestlonof  working  conditions  in- 
side the  mill.i. 

In  the  mills  of  Fall  River,  as  in  all  factor- 
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ies  everywhere,  there  has  l»ccn,  daring  llic 
past  hundrtd  \  t  ars,  a  roiistaiu  .sharjK-ning  of 
the  intensity  of  the  work.  The  weight  of 
factory  work  has  not  increased.  But  the 
strain  has.  The  old  tactoiy,  with  its  slower 
and  more  cumbrous  machinery,  wearied  the 
musiles.  The  mo<lern  factory  racks  the 
ner\es.  The  consequence  of  overwork  in 
the  old  i:u  lory  was  sheer  fatigue  and  col- 
lapse. The  consequence  of  overwork  in  a 
modem  factory  is  nervous  prostration. 

The  malnutrition  and  anemia  so  frequently 
remarked  among  fai  tory  girls  by  the  dcxrtors 
of  indu.strial  communities  are  not  caused  by 
their  working  harder  or  longer  than  their 
mothers  (which  they  don't  (iu  >,  but  by  their 
wnrkinj^  tinder  «»reater  tension.  In  the  cat 
toll-mills  of  tall  River  you  may  still  liiul 
plenty  of  actual  ph3rsical  exertion,  plenty  of 
actual  physical  di.scomfort.  But  running  all 
through  that  exertion  and  discomfort,  like 
the  irritated  filxT  of  a  truly  modern  nervous 
system,  there  is  an  eagpr  intensity  that 
Hannah  Burden  never  knew 

Hannah  Borden  operated  just  one  kxjm. 
And  there  were  not  more  than  a  doisen  looms 
in  her  whole  mill 

The  m<xlcni  girl  weaver  operates,  on  her 
own  account,  si.x,  eight,  ten,  fourteen,  twenty 
looms.  And  the  other  looms  in  the  same 
weave-room  strptrh  before  tu  r  and  lx;hind  her, 
"racking,  clacking,  never-slacking."  Score 
after  score  of  them  there  are,  in  rows  so  lonj; 
that  sometimes  they  mcrpe  indistinctly  with 
the  cutton-ha2e  at  their  fartlie^M,  onward 
reach. 

The  nicrc  constant  sight  of  that  constantly 
agitated,  choppy  sea  of  lo<jms  has  undoubt- 
edly a  nervous  effect.  And  the  ear  is 
attacked  even  more  sharply  than  the  eye. 
"Racking,  clacking,  never-slacking,"  when 
applied  to  a  loom,  needs  another  rhyme; 
namely,  quacking. 

If  j'OU  can  imagine  a  gigantic  and  particu- 
larly raucfHis  duck,  a  kind  of  s'.iper  dnrk, 
standing  about  as  high  ;is  your  .-^huuldcr  and 
^ted  with  a  correspondingly  enlarged  quack; 
and  if  you  can  imagine  yourself  in  the  middle 
of  an  acre  of  such  ducks,  with  a  low  roof 
above  you  and  all  the  windows  tight  shut 
around  you ;  and  if  you  can  imagine  all  those 
ducks  quackinf^  simnltaneoii-^ly— you  can  get 
a  faint  notion  of  a  weave-room. 

It  is  possible,  by  the  way,  in  a  cotton-mill, 
to  make  an  interestin;^  comparative  -tudy  of 
two  very  different  kinds  of  noise.  1  he  noise 
of  the  weave-room  is  one  thing;  the  noise  in 


the  rtHjm.s  where  the  speeder-tenders  and  the 
ring-spinners  work  is  quite  another. 

The  speeder- tenders  are  found  usually  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  card-room,  which  is  the 
first  big  room  in  the  mill.  The  cotton  in  the 
card-room  is  still  fresh  and  recent  from  the 
bales,  and  the  air  of  the  room  therefore  is 
likely  to  be  largely  colit)n-dust.  This  dust 
eddies  with  the  noise  in  the  idlejrs  where  the 
speeder-tenders  walk,  between  rows  of  high, 
narrow  machines,  which  stand  end  to  end, 
forming  long,  exact  lines  of  noise. 

Each  side  of  the  alley  in  which  the  speeder- 
tender  walks  is  embellished  with  rapidly 
whirling  bobbins,  placed  close  together  and 
ranged  in  rows  at  several  levels.  A  speeder- 
tender  may  have  i,ooo  bobbins  in  the  upper 
part  of  her  machines  and  500  in  the  lower 
part.  And  there  are  many  other  speeder- 
tenders  in  tin-  >anie  end  of  the  card  room 
with  her.  And  each  bobbin,  in  each  ma- 
chine, in  each  alley,  is  whirling  like  a  der- 
vish at  almost  unimaginable  speed,  and 
screaming  like  the  whistle  on  a  peanut^tanfl. 

Imagine  a  few  thousand  of  those  whistles  in 
the  same  room  with  you,  and  you  will  have  a 
more  or  less  faithful  comeption  of  the  noise 
in  the  speeding-frame  end  of  the  card-room 
of  a  modem  mill.  Instead  of  being  a  series 
of  jerky  bangs,  as  i>  the  noise  in  the  weave- 
room,  it  !«  a  steady  whir.  It  is  high  i<rti  hetl. 
even,  continuous.  The  noi.sc  of  the  weave- 
room  is  a  fusillade  of  many  noises  in  many 
keys.  The  noise  of  the  sjucdinp  frame*  is 
a  single,  blended,  piercing  monotone. 

Passing  finally  among  the  ring-spinners, 
you  will  nt)te  the  same  high,  shrill,  evenly 
prolonged,  interminable  whir.  .All  three  of 
the  large  groups  of  women  workers  in  a 
cotton-mill  are  thus  ex)>osed,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, to  extreme  noise.  This  is  true  of  all 
mills,  good  and  bad.  Noise  seems  to  be 
part  of  the  permanent  character  of  speeding- 
frames,  ring-frames,  and  loom.s. 

Rut  there  are  three'  other  fc'atnres  of  cotton 
work  which  vary  in  inlen>ily  fn»m  mill  to 
mill.  One  of  these  features  is  dust.  The 
second  is  heat.    The  thin!  i-  nun-ttirc. 

If  all  mills,  in  respect  t»f  these  three  fea- 
tures, were  as  good  as  the  best  in  existence, 
there  would  be  little  cause  for  complaint. 
Certain  manufacturers  in  Kali  River  and 
elsewhere  ha\  e  brought  their  mills  Up  to  a 
standard  of  anitary  excellence  which,  in 
view  of  the  exigencies  of  the  trade,  cannot  be 
too  much  admired. 

Some  dust,  some  heat,  some  moisture,  of 
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course,  there  must  be,  even  after  the  en- 
gineer and  the  architect  have  done  tfaeir 

best.  But  when  one  observes  how  good 
some  mills  arc,  one  feels  that  the  owners  of 
certain  other  mills  ought  to  be  first  pilloried 
and  then  ostracized. 

TfuTP  are  Xt'w  F.iiulaiul  ( ard-rooms  in 
which  the  cotton-haze  is  so  thick  that  you 
don't  rub  it  out  of  your  eyes.  You  pick  it 
out.  And  you  try  your  best  to  cough  it  out 
of  your  lungs,  because  it  tickles,  but  you 
can't.  It  gets  down  and  stays  dow^n  in  such 
quantities  that  you  really,  physically  (as  well 
as  rwntaMy),  know  it'--  ilicre. 

And  there  arc  New  Kngland  spinning- 
rooms  and  weave-rooms  which,  for  heat  and 
moisture,  are  more  like  t(|uati)ri;il  >\\;unj>s 
than  like  work-rooms  in  the  northern  tem- 
perate zone. 

This  is  not  the  testimony  of  one  man  alone 
but  (if  all  men  who  li;ivf  vi-itcd  New 
Ismd  cotton-mills.  An  English  publicist,  lor 
instance,  named  Yotmg — ^T.  M.  Yoimg — 
made  a  tour  of  American  cotton-towns  not 
long  ngo  on  behalf  of  the  Manchester  Gmrd- 
ian.  lie  was  not  a  hostile  critic.  Quite  the 
contrary.  But  he  did  not  admire  our  sani- 
tary a>  much  as  our  commercial  genius. 

Referring  to  New  England,  he  said: 

**  In  the  mills  the  air  is,  as  a  rule,  very  bad, 
and  there  is  often  no  provision  at  all  for 
pr»>{>cr  ventilation.  In  many  mills  I  have 
seen  the  condensed  moisture  streaming  down 
the  windows  and  clouds  of  water-vapor,  al- 
most scalding  hot,  rising  amongst  the  looms 
from  open  grids  on  the  floor," 

Women  who  work  in  a  weave-room  of 
that  kind  arc  experiencing  in  New  England 
the  same  debilitation  which  ener\'a(es  the 
worker^  the  tropical,  vaiK>r-clouded  rice- 
flats  of  Bengal. 

.•\nd  then,  unlike  the  Bengali  rice-culti- 
vators, they  have  a  shar])  contrast  of  lera- 
perattue  ahead  of  them.  You  may  see  girl 
weavers  going  home  in  the  cold  New 
England  evening  with  their  drenched  clothes 
clinging  to  their  skin>  and  their  bodies 
shrinking  under  the  sudden,  necessary 
chanpr  frnm  a  tropical  work -day  to  an 
arctic  night. 

The  medical  aspect  of  modem  weave- 
rooms  and  spinning-rooms  was  most  authori- 
tafivelv  de>cribed  in  a  n-norl  made  last  vear 
by  I  he  .\las.sachu  setts  .Male  Board  of  Health 
after  a  scientific  study  of  the  kind  for  which 
Mas-at  husctts  i>  distinguished 

"A  weave-room,"  said  that  report,  "with 


poor  light,  unnecessarily  high  temperature, 
some  dust,  and  an  excess  of  moisture  is  not, 

fmm  a  .sanitary  ]wiint  of  view,  a  desirable 
room  to  work  in.  Neither  is  a  spinning- 
ro<»m  with  considerable  dust  flying  al>out,  to- 
gether will)  excessive  heat  and  undue  mob- 
turc.  .\{ld  to  these  unhygienic  influences 
two  prominent  factors  which  enter  into 
health  conditions  of  both  weave-  and  spin- 
ning-rcKims;  viz.,  (i)  want  of  cleanliness  and 
(2)  lack  of  provision  for  a  plentiful  supply  of 
fresh  air,  and  a  class  (»f  rooms  is  represented 
which  is  conspicuously  common  among  the 
weave  and  >i)innini^-roiim>  in  this  >iate." 

Undoubtedly'  Massachusetts  will  soon  liave 
le^slation  which  will  bring  all  mills  up  to 
the  standard  now  set  by  the  }k'>{.  And  litis 
legislation  will  he  another  iiiustratwn  of  the 
change  which  is  destined  to  be  effected  in  in- 
dustry by  ■woman.  The  main  argument,  the 
compelling  arj^iment,  the  unanswerable  ar- 
gument, for  the  passage  of  the  law  will  be 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  preseivation  of 
the  physical  health  of  the  women  workers, 
that  it  is  neccs'^ars-  for  the  perpetuation  of  an 
undcbi'>»''»cd  human  race.  Bui  when  that 
Imv  is  pdSitd  it  wilt  benefit  ike  men  of  the  miU 
equally  with  the  women. 

Let  us  now  go  bock  again  for  a  moment 

to  Hannali  Borden,  to  a  little  incident  which 
contains  the  whole  answer  to  that  ancient 
but  still  unlmricd  question :  "  Why  do  women 
go  outside  their  homes  to  work?" 

Hannah,  who  was  fourteen  when  she  went 
to  the  mill,  had  already,  at  the  age  of  eight, 
woven  her  first  yard  of  cloth  on  an  old  hand- 
loom,  or  foot-loom,  with  big  oak  Ijeams  and 
bars  and  heavy  treadles,  at  home. 

She  was  a  weaver  before  she  weal  to  the 
mill.  Why  did  she  go  to  the  mill  ?  Because 
the  power-loom  in  the  mill  su|)i)hint(d  the 
hand- loom  at  home.  Because  her  work  had 
gone  to  the  mill. 

Hannah  was  a  working\voman  licfore  the 
[K)wer-l(K»m  was  introduced.  The  jM)wer- 
luom  changed  the  location  of  her  work. 
Hannah,  before  she  went  to  the  Yellow  Mill, 
was  engaged  in  mantifat  furing.  .S«)  were  most 
early  New  England  women.  Maituiactur- 
ing  is  comparatively  a  Stationary  occupation. 
The  men  went  out  into  the  Heids  and  raised 
the  crops.  The  women  'Staved  :it  home  and 
chunicd  the  initter  and  curdlc<i  the  cheese 
and  spun  the  yam  and  wove  the  cloth  and 
ljoilc<l  the  soap  and  molded  the  <  andles  and 
braided  the  straw  hats  and  bound  the  shoes, 
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besides  sweeping  the  floors  and  making  the 
beds  and  taking  care  of  the  children  and 

cooking  the  meals.    Manufacturing  has  al- 
ways been  within  "woman's  sphere." 
Lucy  Lairom,  in  one  of  the  most  touching 

(if  Inr  itucni-,  rlr.iwn  a  |)ermanent  pic- 
lure  of  a  certain  phase  of  pre-factory  life  in 

"Poor  lone  Hannah, 

Sitting  at  the.  window,  binding  shoes. 
Faded,  wrinkled, 

Silting,  stitching,  in  a  niuurnful  musr; 
Spring  ati'l  w  inUT, 
Night  and  morning, 

Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes.** 

When  better  methods  of  binding  shoe*;  had 
)>een  contrived,  women  like  Hannah  had  to 

hind  ■^h<)es  in  fac  tories  iir^tead  of  at  home 
bev  ause  the  better  meth(Kls  were  in  factories. 
If  they  didn't  follow  those  methods  to  the 
factories  their  twr  tipatitm  wa-  cjofu-. 

Nobcxly  in  those  days  seetned  to  think 
that  women  ought  not  to  go  to  factories. 
One  of  the  main  arguments  advanced  by 
statesmen  like  Alexander  Hamihon  for  the 
veiy  estabhshment  of  factories  was  that 
"women  would  thereby  be  rendered  more 
useful." 

The  employment  of  women  was  an  essen- 
tial element  m  the  success  of  early  factory 

industry  in  America.    In  tlie  garment  fac 

tones  of  Boston,  in  the  year  1831,  out  of 
1,700  employees,  more  than  1,300  were 
women. 

Senrt  -  iif  otiicr  illustrati(»ns  mi.t^ht  be  i;ivc:i 
They  can  all  be  summarized,  however,  in  the 
statement  that  it  is  a  debated  question 
among  industrial  historians  whether  or  not 
the  pro  par!  ion  of  women  lo  men  in  the  f.u  - 
tories  of  .America  is  any  greater  now  than  it 
was  fifty  years  ago.  We  have  more  women  in 
manufacture-,  every  year  Sm  we  have 
more  men  in  manufactures  every  year. 
Women,  fike  men,  are  going  to  factories  be* 
cause  there  are  more  factories  to  go  to,  be- 
cause a  larger  and  larger  pro|)<)rtion  of  our 
national  work  is  being  done  in  factories. 
And  every  time  we  do  something  in  fac- 
tories which  h.i--  ]ir(  \i(Miv!y  Ix-cn  done  at 
home  wc  get  a  new  squad  of  factory  women. 
Anybody  who  tries  to  stop  an  automatic  in- 
dustrial movement  of  this  kind  1^  preach- 
ing at  it  would  have  made  an  al)le  prime 
minister  lor  King  Canute  on  the  day  when 
he  ordered  back  the  sea. 

Women  ami'!  :  ("'«,(,'  to  joi tories  just  out  0} 
wiJjidwss  tior  beiau^e  the  trusts  hare  impov- 
trisked  Ike  nation.    They  are  going  in  wedU 


ettce  to  the  fuudametital  laso  which  is  indus- 
triaiiting  humatt  loorkt  woman^s  as  vxtt  as 

Having  made  this  point,  with  the  help  of 

Hannah  Borden  (atid  it  the  mixt  impor- 
tant point  that  can  be  made  about  the  work- 
ingwoman),  let  us  nAvnn  to  modem  Fall 
River  and  consider  the  questiim  of  wages. 

Wagev  in  Fall  River  ought  to  ]>c'  hii^her.  of 
t»iurse,  hut  so  ought  dividend-^,  in  recent 
years  the  average  dividends  paid  by  the  Fall 
River  mills  (countirig  in  the  extraordinarity 
prosperous  year  of  1907)  have  ranged  in  the 
neighborhood  of  six  per  cent,  on  the  ca(»- 
talization.  And  the  capitalization,  instead 
of  being  e.vcessivr.  Hoes  not  amount  to  tWO 
thirds  of  the  actual  value  of  the  mills. 

The  year  r^|o6  was  an  average  year.  In 
th.il  year,  if  all  the  money  paid  in  dividends 
had  been  divided  among  the  workers,  tlie  re- 
sult would  have  been  an  increase  of  some- 
thing less  than  a  dollar  a  week  in  each 
wtirker'^  income.  Indeed,  it  may  be  bfuntly 
obser\ed  that  the  wages  of  the  mill-women 
of  Fall  River,  compaored  with  the  profits  of 
their  employer^  .itid  compared  with  the  wages 
earned  by  factory  women  elsewhere,  do  not 
arouse  the  compassion  which  has  been 
claimed  for  them. 

SjK'eder-tender-  in  Fall  Ri\er,  a)  the  t'me 
when  the  invcsii^atitm  lor  these  articles  was 
made,  were  eammg  from  $6  to  $12  a  week; 
rin^^plnners,  from  $5  to  Sto  a  week,  and 
weavers,  from  $6  to  $13  a  week,  all  depend- 
ing on  the  skill  and  endurance  of  the  opera- 
tive and  the  amount  of  work  availftUc  dur- 
ing the  week.  The  fai i  is  that  ( otton-women, 
along  with  shoe-women  and  certain  other 
NoTthem  factory  women,  are  the  aristocrats 
of  the  female  fartnrv  world. 

Moreover,  the  following  facts  need  to  be 
remembered : 

The  hall  lxdr(H)m  working-girl  is  the  cx- 
r  e]>iion.  Tfie  working-girl  who  is  living  at 
home  is  the  rule.  And  when  she  is  living  at 
home  it  is  really  very  seldom  that  she  is  the 
sole  -uppurt  (if  the  family. 

In  Fall  River,  in  1900,  out  of  some  10,000 
cotton-milt  women  there  were,  in  round  num- 
bers, 2,500  who  belonged  to  families  in  which 
there  was  one  other  hre  ul  winner,  2,000 
who  belonged  to  lamilies  in  wltich  there 
were  two  other  bread-winners,  and  4,000 
who  b(  longed  to  families  in  which  there  were 
more  than  two  other  bread-winners. 

The  individual  wage  has  no  importance, 
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comparatively.  The  family  wage  is  every- 
thing.   It  works  out  like  tms: 

SPECIMEN  ONE 

Husband  (loom-fixer)  -  $15  a  week 
Wife  (ring-spinner)  -  a  week 

Total  $94 
Fowt  smaii  children  at  home. 

SPECIMEN  TWO 
Father  (pickcr-man)         -       $7  a  week 
Daughter  (drawing-frame  j^irM  $7  a  week 

Total  S14 

Methtr  at  heme. 

SPECIMEN  THREE 
Father  (weaver)        -      -     (11  a  week 
Daughter  (spooler)   -       -       I5  a  week 
Daughter  (weaver)   -      -     $10  a  week 
Son  (slasher-tender)        -     $13  a  week 

Totol  $39 

Noifody  at  home. 

SPECIMEN  FOLK 
Daughter  (weaver)   -      -     $13  a  week 

Total  $13 
Mother,  two  brotlurs,  and  two  sisters  at 
home. 

1  ho  poorest  girl  in  this  list  b  the  girl  that 
is  taming  the  most  money. 

Fall  River  is  :i  really  modern  city.  It  has 
bad  factory  women  for  a  century.  The 
Family  Wage  System  has  had  time  to  de- 
velop. That  system  will  flevcloj)  to  the  same 
extent,  ultimately,  in  all  other  industrial  cities. 
And  (he  consequence  of  that  system  is  this: 

//  a  jamUy  has  scvcml  wage-Mmers  ii  is 
well  of;.  If  U  has  only  one  wage-earner  it  is 
likely  to  be  in  straits.  And  wages,  ultimately, 
get  adjusted  to  the  famiiy  basi.K;  so  that,  if  a 
family  is  to  enjoy  a  <Urc>tt  income^  its  women 
members,  as  well  as  its  men,  must  work. 

The  bright  side  of  the  Family  Wage  Sys- 
tem b  that  certain  families  uith  many  wage- 
earners  have  marvTlous  bank-accounts.  Fall 
River,  atnong  its  cotton  operatives,  has  all  tiie 
opi^tce  thai  the  local  financiers  daim  for  U. 

The  dark  side  of  the  Fatnily  Wage  Sys- 
tem, after  wages  get  a(liu>ted  to  it,  i-,  that  it 
a  family  h.LS  to  depetid  on  the  support  ot 
one  member  it  is  often  on  the  ver$^  oif  desti- 
tution. Fall  River, amoui^  r'l';  rofton  operatives, 
has  all  the  squalor  tttat  the  local  Socialiits 
charge  U  vnih. 

I^verythin^  depend^  on  \vl)i(  li  kind  of 
family  you  rhno'je  i>  lo<ik  al.  ff,  being 
neither  a  iinancier  nor  a  Socialist,  you  choose 
to  look  at  lx>th  kinds,  your  conclusbns  will 
la<  k  that  unity  and  claritv  whirh  would  en- 
title them  to  have  a  place  in  a  consistent 
philosophy  oC  the  univetse. 


One  tUng,  however,  your  ohservatian  of 
the  Family  Wage  System  wilt  have  taught 

yon;  namely,  that  after  it  once  gets  estal)- 
iished,  the  pressure  on  women  to  work  after 
marriage  becomes  exceedingly  strong. 

It  is  a  prex-ure  which  b  partly  material, 
partly  psychological. 

A  man  weaver  b  earning  twelve  dollars  a 
week.  He  has  five  children.  His  wife  used 
to  be  a  weaver.  Will  she  go  l)ack  to  work? 
She  will.  And  she  may  keep  on  working 
when  she  ought  to  stop.  And  the  next  bahy 
may  stand  a  good  chance  of  dnng  at  birth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  impulse  which 
makes  a  married  woman  continue  to  work 
in  the  mill  may  be  far  less  urgent  in  the 
economic  sense  and  simultaneously  far  more 
urgent  in  the  social  sense. 

The  spooler,  for  instance,  in  Specimen 
Three  of  Family  Wages  given  above,  is  earning 
ool^  $5  a  week.  But  she  is  living  in  a  family 
which  h  earning  $39  a  week.  She  b  living 
on  thet  scale.  She  is  entertaining  her  girl 
friends  on  that  scale.  When  she  marries  a 
man  who  is  earning  $13  a  week  she  needs 
pocket-money.  The  girl  has  been  accustomed 
to  work,  and  she  ha.s  been  accustomed  to 
spend  money  rather  Uberally.  She  can't  live 
on  her  hiisband's  income,  and  she  turns  up 
j)retty  soon  In  lieTold  place  in  the  mill. 

tlir  year  iqoo,  out  of  10,274  coitoii-niill 
women  in  Fail  River  tJiere  were  2,815  who 
were  married  and  556  who  were  eiiher  widows 
or  divorcees. 

Now  remember: 

These  Fall  River  women  are  women  of  a 
fine  kind.  They  are  highly  skilled  for  wom- 
en. They  are  well  paid  for  women.  Th^ 
are  intelligent,  attractive,  ambitious. 

Remember  also  that  FaU  Riverbin  Massa^ 
chusetts,  which  protects  its  women  woikeis 
as  efficiently  as  any  state  in  the  Union. 

Remember  also  that  Fall  River  is  the 
greatest  cotton-town  in  the  country,  and 
tliat  it  more  or  le^s  leads  the  way  and  sets 
the  standard  for  the  others. 

Remember  also  that  Fall  River  b  most 
healthfully  >ituated  on  a  beautiful  hillside 
with  a  splendid  water-supply,  and  that  it  is 
not  a  very  large  city.  It  has  a  ])opulation  of 
about  1 10.000,  and  there  b  no  i>art  of  it 
which  i>  more  than  ten  minutes'  troUey-ride 
from  the  open  tields. 

Remember  finally  that  the  men,  as  well  as 
the  women,  of  Fall  River  are  of  an  excellent 
type.  They  a«e  thrifty,  .steady,  law-abiding. 
During  their  great  strike  in  the  summer  of 
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1904  (here  was  less  disorder  and  there  were 

fewer  arrest-  than  during  summers  when  no 
strike  was  in  progress. 
All  these  things  are  mentioned  in  order  to 

make  it  clear  that  the  high  death  rate  among 
infants  in  Fall  River  cannot  l»e  attrihuted  to 
bad  wages,  to  bad  physical  surroundings,  or 
to  bad  human  character. 

Let  us  revert  now  to  the  Abstract  of  the 
Twelfth  Census  in  its  office  at  Washington. 

The  Abstract  says: 

In  1 000  in  the  registration  area  of  the 
United  States,  out  of  every  1,000  babies  un- 
der one  year  of  age  there  were  165  that  died. 

In  Chicago,  out  of  every  1,000  babies,  147 
died. 

In  New  York,  out  of  every  1,000  babies, 
189  died. 

In  Boston,  out  of  eveiy  1,000  babies,  194 

died. 

In  Fall  River,  out  of  n  ery  1,000  balnes,  305 
died. 

The  only  higher  infant  mortality  in  the 
North  for  the  year  1900  was  in  Biddeford, 
Maine,  a  cotton>town,  where,  out  of  every 
1,000  bahie>,  311  died. 

Just  below  fiiddeford  and  Fall  River, 
among  Northern  cities,  came  Lowell,  Massa- 
chusetts, a  cotton-town,  the  only  town  with 
more  worklngwomen,  in  proportion  to  jmpu- 
lation,  than  Fall  River.  In  Lowell,  out  of 
every  t,ooo  babies,  376  died. 

If  Dr.  George  Reid,  County  Medical  Offi- 
cer of  Health  for  btafiordshire,  England, 
were  shown  these  figures  he  wouldn't  hea- 
tate  long  before  suggesting  an  explanation. 
I)r  Reid  has  divided  his  county  into  three 
parts  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  effect 
of  the  employment  of  married  women  on 
the  death  rate  of  infants.  In  the  first  of 
these  three  part^,  in  which  less  than  six  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  married  women 
are  employed,  the  death  rate  of  infants  is 
149  out  of  ever)'  1,000.  In  the  scrond  part, 
in  which  from  six  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  the 
married  women  are  employed,  the  death  rate 
of  infants  is  165  out  of  e\  ery  1,000.  In  the 
third  part,  in  wliich  more  than  twelve  per 
cent,  of  the  married  women  are  employed,  the 
death  rate  of  infants  is  193  out  of  even,'  1,000. 

But  it  is  nitt  only  a  matter  of  the  employ- 
meal  of  married  women.  It  is  a  matter 
which  is  bound  up  with  the  whole  subject  of 
the  employment  ol  women  before  as  well  as 
after  marriage. 

Compare  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  for 
instance,  with  Fall  River. 


Providence  is  only  an  hour's  ride  from 
Fall  River.  Its  general  climatic  situation  is 
identical  with  Fall  River's. 

In  Providence,  which  is  much  largv  than 
Fall  River,  there  were,  in  1905,  2,998  deaths. 
Of  these  2.Q0S  deaths,  656  were  of  children 
under  five  years  of  age. 

In  Fall  River,  in  1905,  there  were  2,109 
deaths.  Of  these  2,109  deaths,  1,117  **** 
of  children  under  five. 

Less  than  one  fourth  of  the  deaths  in 

Providence    were    of   children    under  five. 
More  than  one  haij  oj  the  deaths  in  Fall 
River  v:ere  0}  children  under  five. 
Why? 

Well,  out  of  rver\'  100  ivonvMi  in  Pro\i- 
dence,  twenty -live  are  at  work.  In  Fall 
River,  out  of  every  100  women,  forty-five 
are  at  work. 

Moreover,  while  Providence,  being  a  larger 
city  than  Fall  River,  has  22,068  working- 
women,  only  2,118  of  tho.se  women  are  mar- 
ried. Meanwhile,  in  Fall  River,  out  of  16,- 
170  worklngwomen  in  all  trades,  tture  are 
3,688  that  are  married. 

What  can  be  done  to  check  a  situation  of 
this  kind? 

Many  things.  Several  wiH  be  suggested  in 
a  future  article.  .\t  this  point  only  one  ob- 
servation will  be  made.  The  historical  facts 
recounted  in  tliis  article  have  shown  that  it 
will  be  impossible  to  cope  with  the  problem  of 
infant  mortality  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
forbidding  women  to  worlc.  Women  must 
WOllt,  because  they  are  forced  into  it  1>\  an 
economic  law  whic  h  ha>  hi-en  de-c  rilx-d. 
Kven  married  wuincu  arc  l^eginning  to  be  in- 
cluded in  this  law. 

The  I'tiiied  States  ri-n>us  Bureau  says: 
"From  1890  to  1900  the  increase  in  tlie  per- 
centage oj  bread-winners  vfas  moH  marked  for 
married  women,  the  percentage  for  this  marital 
class  being  greater  hv  almost  one  fourth  in 
I  goo  than  U  u;as  in  1890.  In  1890  one  mar- 
ried woman  in  22  was  a  bread-winner;  in 

iqoo,  niu  in  18. " 

It  will  be  feadble  to  forbid  married  women 
to  work  for  a  certain  period  of  time  before  and 

after  childbirth,  and  it  may  even  l)e  feasible  to 
furl  lid  them  to  work  at  any  time  for  more 
than  a  certain  particular  and  special  numljer 
of  hours  a  day.  But  it  will  Ix?  forever  im{M>s- 
sible,  in  emnomir  a^  well  as  in  constitutional 
law,  to  prevent  them  from  working,  absolutely 
and  arbitrarily. 
The  atuation  must  be  accepted.  Women 
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are  migraiing,  in  search  of  vvurk,  from  ihe 
borne  to  the  outside  world.  We  have  shown 
that  the  oufsific  world  is  iK'^iiuiins?  to  acrnm- 
modate  itacli  to  the  requirements  of  this  new 
situation.  Working-hours  are  being  reduced. 
Worliung-conditioiMi  are  Ijeing  improved. 
There  will  i>c  more  reductions,  there  will  he 
more  improvements,  in  order  to  provide  an 
outside  world  suitable  for  persons  who  are 
to  bear  and  surkle  children. 

But  is  it  only  the  outside  world  that  will  be 
accommodated  to  tUs  new  Med?  Will  the 
home  remain  unchanged? 

Love  and  marriaj^e  will  remain  unchanged, 
certainly.  But  we  are  not  talking  about  love 
and  marri^.  We  are  talking  about  the 
home,  about  domestic  arrangements,  about 
the  details  of  housekeeping. 

Will  those  details,  representing  one  half  of 
woman's  life,  remain  unchanged  while  the 
details  of  the  factor}',  the  store,  and  the  olTice, 
representing  the  other  halt,  are  being  pro- 
foundly nuSUfied  to  meet  her  demands? 

Perhaps  not.  Perhaps  housekeeping  will 
become  modernized.  Perhaps  some  visitor 
to  Fall  River,  city  of  power  and  beauty,  will 
write  an  article  about  it  in  the  year  and 
will  express  himself  as  follows: 

"  In  the  year  1908  (it  seems  almost  incredi- 
ble), there  was  not  a  single  day-nursery  in 
Fall  River.  Though  st  vc  ral  thousand  mar- 
ried women  were,  even  then,  employed  in  the 
mills  and  in  the  mercantile  establishments  of 
the  town,  their  children  remained  at  home, 
more  or  less  neglcL  tetl. 

"It  ^ally  occurred  to  the  local  trade- 
unions  that  some  better  method  of  looking 
after  the  children  might  Ix'  devised. 

"Accordingly  they  organized,  on  their  own 
initiative,  a  cooperative  day-nursery  to  which 
factory  women  were  able  to  send  their  chil- 
dren for  a  no  larger  fee  than  thcv  had  pre- 
viously paid,  in  their  own  homes,  to  the  old 
women  of  the  neighborhood  who  used  to  come 
in  and  look  after  the  children  most  imper- 
fectly, and  mo.st  unscientifically. 

"Meanwhile  the  work-day  in  the  mills  had 
been  shortened  to  seven  and  a  half  hours, 
and  the  excessive  heat,  dusf.  aiul  moisture 
which  had  formerly  characterized  most  mill 
work  had  been  great  ly  modified.  This  change 
made  it  pos»bb  for  married  women  to  work, 


without  injury,  in  the  mills,  although,  tor  a 
while,  they  were  forbidden  by  law  to  work 
for  more  than  a  half-day  at  a  time. 

"The  first  day-nurscry  of  Fall  River,  es- 
tablished through  trade^union  influence,  was 
followed  by  many  others,  some  maintiuned 
under  the  guidaru  e  of  the  manufacturers,  and 
stime  owned  by  the  municipality.  The  origin 
of  these  nurseries,  curiously  enough,  was  soon 
forgotten,  and  wonien  of  all  das-cs  ?)egan 
sending  their  children  to  them  lor  periods 
varying  from  two  to  ten  hours  a  day.  The 
individual  home  was  supplemented  by  the 
social  home. 

"/\nd,  it  must  be  said,  it  was  usually  a 
better  home.  Cooperatively,  people  could 
afford  more  light,  more  air.  Inciter  food,  and 
better  nurses  than  they  bad  been  able  to  afford 
individually. 

'  1  he  day-nuisery  has,  like  the  public 
scho(tl,  become  an  institution  for  the  children 
of  the  whole  people.  It  fills  in  tlie  gap 
between  the  home  and  the  school;  and  with 
its  scientific  food  for  extremely  young  chil- 
dren, and  its  clever  games  for  somewhat 
older  children,  it  does  what  most  homes 
could  never  have  done.  It  acts  as  a  center 
of  new  and  constantly  improved  ideas  for 
both  physical  and  mental  education. 

"Its  origin,  however,  can  clearly 'be  traced 
to  the  fac  tory  woman.  The  prohlem  of  in- 
fant mortality  had  become  so  serious  that  it 
had  to  be  solved,  and  it  xvas  solved.  The  co- 
operative nursery,  which  means  cooperative 
parentage,  supplmentcd  and  saved  individ- 
ual parentage. 

"As  a  historical  generalization,  it  may  be 
^aid  that  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  saw  the  establishment  of  the  princi- 
ple that  the  work  of  women  outside  the  home 
must  be  regulate<l  by  law,  while  the  first  half 
of  the  twentieth  century  saw,  as  a  corollary, 
the  establishment  of  the  principle  that  the 
home  itself  must  be  socially  developed  and 
expanded." 

I\  rliaps  this  will  lyc  written.  Perha|>s  not. 
In  anv  case,  in  cvcrj'  civilized  countrj',  the 
prohletii  of  dying  babies  is  the  next  problem 
in  the  liislory  of  the  modern  woman  .And 
it  is  a  problem  that  will  never  be  fully  met 
until  there  arc  great  changes  both  in  the  home 
and  in  the  world  outade  the  home. 


The  second  instalment  of  The  Woman's  Invasion  will  appear  in  the  December  number. 
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THE  SOUDAN 

By  W.  L.  ALDEN 

Auilnr  of  "AAvtmum  vt  iinuai*  Brawn  "  '  DMwin't  Dreifn."  <^ 
inofirations  by  George  Wright 


THE  Colonel  of  the  Thirty  -  second 
Soudanese  Regiment,  quartered  at 
Khartoum,  had  sent  for  Lieutenant 
Branscom.  his  viiunrrost  (-<impany  officer.  Tlu> 
Colonel  was  sitting  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  his 
red  Celtic  face  seemed  to  his  companion  to 
add  perceptibly  to  the  heat  of  the  afternoon. 

"Good  evening  to  you,  Lieutenant,"  siiid 
the  Colonel,  us  Branscom  entered.  "  Here's  a 
billet  for  you.  Ye'H  take  twinty  men  of  your 
company,  and  s!:trt  in ni^ht  ft)r  Birket  es 
Said,  which,  so  far  as  1  can  lind  out,  is  a  mis- 
begotten village  somewhere  in  the  west  of 
Dongola.  There's  a  nigger  here  who  he- 
longs  in  th'ose  parts,  and  s;iys  he'll  show  you 
the  way.  When  you  get  there  you'll  keep  a 
bright  lookout  for  dcrv  i^ho>,  though  lx?twcen 
von  am!  nu-  and  the  dwttir  hrrt-  I  don't  !>c 
iieve  there's  a  dervish  left  in  all  Dongola. 
Ye'll  be  the  beneficent  despot  of  the  village, 
you  understand,  until  such  time  as  you're 
ordered  to  come  back.  Wait  a  bit!  I  for- 
got to  say  that  you  can  take  Sergeant  Conolly 
with  you.    That's  all." 

"The  nifHin  will  be  up  by  two  o'clock,  sir,'' 
replied  Branscom.  '"I  shall  be  ready  to 
start  by  that  time." 

"Good  boy!"  replied  the  Colonel.  "I 
wish  you  all  sorts  of  good  luck.  Keep  a  tlj^t 
hold  of  your  men  when  you  get  to  Birket. 
If  you  can  manage  to  serve  out  wives  to  the 
lot  of  tfit'm,  that'll  kci];  ttirm  quiet.  But 
you  know  them  well  enough  to  know  that 
they  are  not  Tommies." 

"Come  round  tn  my  p]:\cc  l)rfore  you 
start,  Branscom,"  Siiid  the  doctor.  "I  c^n 
give  you  a  little  quinine,  and  mighty  Httle 
brandy.  K.  d<xsa't  believe  in  sick  men,  and 
it's  like  drawing  teeth  to  get  any  medira!  -fores 
out  of  him.  You  take  the  quinine  when  you 
get  the  fever,  and  the  brandy  when  you  get 
a  sunstrdte,  and  when  the  typhoid  gets  hold 


of  you,  go  to  bed  and  say  your  pravers. 
Come  along  with  me.  V'ou  haven't  an;,  time 
to  lose.*' 

It  was  a  long,  hot,  and  weary  marc  li  arro«,s 
Dongola  to  Birket  es  Said,  but  young  Brans- 
com enjoyed  every  mile  of  the  w  ay.  He  was 
only  twenty-si.\,  and  yet  he  was  going  to  have 
what  was  almost  an  indejx'ndent  command. 
He  would  probably  hear  nothing  from  head- 
quarters until  the  final  order  recalling  him 
should  arrive.  He  would  be  left  to  govern 
the  ^'illage  in  his  own  way;  to  defend  it 
against  possible  dervishes;  and  to  nuike  the 
natives  understand  that  the  rule  of  intelli- 
gence and  justice  had  succeeded  to  the 
cruel  despotism  of  the  Turks,  and  the  tierce 
.s;ivagery  of  the  der\-ishes.  This  was  tn- 
di'i-d  life.  This  v.a-  the  opening  of  a  great 
career.  The  stretches  of  yellow  scorching 
sand;  the  fields  of  lentil  and  garlic;  the  dried 
w.itercourses;  the  spar-e  » lusters  of  palms, 
were  all  alike  l>eautiful  in  his  eyes.  He 
cared  nothing  for  the  heat  of  the  dav  and  the 
chill  of  the  night.  He  was  in  a  dreamland 
where  all  ihal  is  ugly  and  wearisome  in  waking 
hours  iiad  not  only  vanished,  l)ui  had  become 
nearly  unthinkable.  The  wretched  huts  of 
the  native  villages  h.id  lieeome  pictures<}uc 
in  his  eyes.  The  sharp  and  tireless  barking 
of  the  native  dogs,  which  had  lacerated  his 
nerves  during  the  dull  days  and  opiwessive 
nii!;ht-:  in  Khartoum,  were  now  onlv  «o  m.Tnv 
welcome  sounds  of  joyous  life.  He  sjing  to 
himself  in  low  tones  in  chonis  with  the  jubi- 
lant stars  as  his  camel  lurched  on  its  slow 
way. 

Branscom  found  that  Btricet  es  Said  was  a 
small  village  built  in  a  palm  grove  th  it  stood 
on  the  very  edi^e  of  the  Great  Desert.  A 
stretim  flowed  through  the  grove,  and  hur- 
ried southward  to  ^in  some  tributary  of  Uie 
Bahr-et-Gha2al.  Beyond  the  grove  to  the 
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north  and  east  were  piitches  of  cultivated 
fields,  and  to  the  south  the  palm-trees  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  keep  up  with  the  swift 
current  «>t  tlie  stream.  They  Straggled  along 
its  banks.  Iiciuiing  over  as  if  wearied  with 
the  chase,  gaunt  and  ihin  of  foliage,  as  if 
suffering  from  a  thirst  that  the  stream  would 
nt>t  });iuse  to  quench.  One  hy  one  they  gave 
up  the  chase  and  fell  behind,  and  Hran-^com 
could  sec  with  his  field-glass  where  ilic  l.i>i 
palm-tree  withered  in  solitude,  and  the  course 
of  the  stream  was  marked  rmly  liy  ;i  de- 
pression in  the  sund,  bordered  here  and  there 
with  a  gleam  of  verdure. 

Kvcry  day  there  sprang  up  a  stroma  brLc/.c 
that  blew  toward  the  desert.  It  was  like  tlic 
land  breeze  that  on  (juiet  summer  ditys  car- 
ries the  scent  of  hay,  and  flowers,  and  pine- 
trees,  out  over  the  {>l;u  id  rind  receptive  sea. 
The  trees  all  leaned  toward  the  desert,  and 
the  rustle  of  the  leaves  was  like  the  contin- 
uous murmur  of  a  gentle  surf.  The  heat, 
even  dun'ne;  the  niidday  hour'^.  w:i<  not  un- 
endurable, and  tile  air  had  a  stimulating 

freshness  which,  in  spite  of  the  heat,  recalled 

the  rcKi!  breezes  of  the  sea. 

Bran^com  took  up  his  quarters  in  one  of 
the  only  two  practicable  houses  in  the  place. 

His  men  lived  under  canvas  in  the  zeriba 
which  it  !iad  been  his  fir-t  rare  to  construct. 
Not  that  there  was  an)  apparetu  danger  from 
the  scattered  hordes  of  dervishes.  It  was 
reix>rted  that  a  band  ctf  >trnq^lers  from  the 
held  of  Omdurraan  had  passed  near  the  vii- 
lage  some  time  before  Branscom  reached  it, 
but  they  had  not  attacked  the  villagers,  and 
there  was  nn  reason  to  Inlievc  that  thev 
woulii  rclurii.  .Si ill  Hraii>com  was  not  the 
man  to  neglect  any  \n  ise  precaution,  and  as 
the  zeriba  was  witliln  a  few  paces  of  his 
house,  he  did  not  feel  separated  from  his 
men. 

The  first  months  of  Bran  scorn's  reign  over 
Birket  es  Said  I)a^st(l  pleasantly.  He  made 
himself  famihar  with  the  affairs  of  the  village, 
and  was  gladly  recognized  as  the  incarnation 
of  justice,  a  judge  who  could  not  l>e  bought, 
who  did  not  thirst  after  tuxes,  and  who  was 
not  cruel  even  toward  the  old  and  the  crip- 
pled. And  Branscf)m  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence that  the  |x?oplc  placed  in  him.  He 
enjoyed  his  work;  he  was  proud  of  his  men; 
he  was  not  a  little  vain  of  his  poation.  But 
it  was  not  Ions;  !>cfr)re  the  shadt)w  of  loneli- 
ness that  forever  dogs  the  solitary  white  man 
in  savage  Africa  touched  him,  and  day  by 
day  grew  broader  and  darker.  He  had  only 


three  bnok^  with  him,  and  he  kju  w  diem  by 
heart,  \\  hile  he  was  engaged  with  his  daily 
duties  the  time  did  not  drag;  but  when 
night  came,  and  he  had  nothing  more  to  do, 
he  felt  the  world  slil)pinL,'  su  ihliily  awav 
from  him,  leaving  him  stranded  and  alone. 

It  is  true  that  Conolly,  the  sei^nt,  was 
with  him,  but  he  could  not  make  a  compan- 
ion of  him.  Conolly  was  virtually  an  Irish- 
.\nicricaii,  l\>r  be  had  s()ent  most  of  his  life 
in  .America,  where  he  had  lost  much  of  his 
native  Iirogtie,  and  had  gained  much  of  the 
reticence,  the  iJcrsistencc,  and  the  hard  severity 
of  a  certain  ty|>e  of  American.  He  had  gone 
hack  to  Ireland  to  marry  the  sweetheart  of 
hisearlv  voulli,  and  had  foimd  her  married  to 
a  rival.  In  a  hi  uf  anger  and  de.spondency, 
intensified  by  the  whisky  of  his  native  land, 
he  had  enll-ted  in  the  army,  where  liis  abil- 
ities had  speedily  gained  him  promotion.  He 
was  an  excellent  subordinate,  and  Branscom 
felt  an  entire  confidence  in  the  man.  It  was 
certainly  a  comfort  to  know  that  a  white  man 
was  clo.se  at  hand.  But  Ijcyuatl  the  neces- 
sary intercourse  that  sprang  from  their  official 
relations,  there  was  little  that  (  (•uld  be  called 
comradeship  between  the  two  men. 

When  Conolly  came  down  with  a  fever, 
Bran.scom  nursed  him  to  the  l>est  of  hi^  abil- 
itv,  and  with  a  tvnderness  of  wliich  he  had 
hardly  suspected  himself  capable.  But  ilie 
man  was  doomed  and  he  knew  it.  "There's 
just  one  thin<:j;  I  oujjht  to  say  to  you,  sir," 
he  said  just  before  delirium  set  in.  "If  I 
don't  pull  through,  and  Pm  pretty  darned 
sure  I  won't,  lookout  I  )r  that  swine  Mo- 
hammed, the  corporal.  He's  a  good  sol- 
dier, sir,  but  a  bad  lot.  Somehow  he's  got 
a  hold  on  the  men  so  that  he  can  do  pretty 
murh  what  he  likes  with  tluni.  He'>  made 
them  believe  that  he  can  turn  himself  into 
a  wild  beast  whenever  he  wants  to,  and  th^ 
think  he's  the  biggest  conjurer  in  Africa. 
I've  kept  a  tight  rein  on  him,  but  when  I'm 
gone  yf>u'll  have  to  do  it  yourself," 

Branscom  thanked  the  man,  and  told  him 
not  to  bother  about  ■Mohammed,  .and  to  try 
to  sleep.  "Remember  Mohammed,  sir!" 
murmured  Conolly  at  intervals  during  the 
night.  When  the  next  morning  came  he 
could  no  lon<;er  -|>e:ik  ( nherently. 

Conolly  died,  and  was  buried  at  the  eilge 
of  the  desert,  n«ir  the  miserable  Moham- 
medan cemetery,  with  its  moiintis  of  sand, 
and  its  two  twin  stones  at  the  head  and  foot 
of  each  grave,  where  the  examining  angds 
sit  and  question  the  dead.  As  Branscom 
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marched  his  men  back  from  the  grave  to  the 
zeribn,  the  horrible  loneUncs'i  of  hi^  situation 
bore  down  on  him  more  heavily  than  ever 
before.  The  nistle  of  the  leaves  of  the  palm- 
trecs  took  on  a  note  of  :i.idness.  It  \va>  as 
if  the  wind  had  changed  its  key  from  the 
glad  major  to  a  moaning  minor.  ■  Bmieoom 
found  himself  wondering  if  he  too  would 
follow  Conolly,  and  what  in  tfial  rase  would 
become  of  the  men.  He  rememlKTed  the 
5ei);eflnt*s  watnihg  as -to 'Mohammed,  and 
re*f!\'rd  to  lo^c  no  time  in  =itiid\inp  the  man. 
He  sent  for  him  that  evening  and  told  him 
that  he  wis  to  talce'  Conolly's  place.  Mo- 
hammed thanked  hirri  with  dignity.  He  was 
tall,  soMiorly,  lithe,  and  yet  stntciv  in  his 
figure  and  l)earing.  He  was  a  negro  of  the 
West  Goast,  who  had  served  in  a  company 
of  native  Senc<^al  artillery  under  the  French 
flag,  .nd  spoke  French  with  fluency.  How 
it  iup|K.'ned-tiiat  he  had  drifted  to  Egypt, 
and  enlisted  in  a  Soudanese  regiment,  no  one 
knew.  Even  with  men  of  his  own  color  he 
was  reticent  as  to  his  }»a.st. 

Branscom  had  hardly  noticed  the  man  until 
Conolly's  dying  warnin-;;  liad  called  his  atten- 
tion to  him.  He  knew  that  Moliammed  was 
a  smart  soldier,  but  he  had  thought  of  him 
merely  as  qpe  of  his  Soudanese,  and  had 
scarcely  di.^tintjtiishcd  him  from  hi*;  fellow^;. 
But  now  thai  he  tallied  with  him  alone  he 
noticed  the  extraordinary  brilliancy  of  his 
eyes;  the  look  of  conscious  power,  of  proud 
disdain,  of  fearlessiness,  that  filled  them. 
Branscom  found  it  difficult  to  look  away 
from  those  piercing  eyes.  The  idea  came  to 
him  that  if  he  looked  elsewhere  the  man 
might  think  he  was  afraid  to  meet  his  ^azL. 
While  he  talked  with  him  he  felt  a  growing 
sense  of  oppression,  as  in  a  nightmare  when 
one  dreams  of  slowly  suff<xating  under  some 
terrible  weight  that  presses  on  the  chest. 
Fearing  that  he  might  Ixjtray  himself  by  some 
outward  sign  of  uneasiness,  and  even  alarm, 
he  abruj)tly  dismissed  Mohammed.  Wlicn 
the  curtain  that  did  duty  as  a  door  to  the 
room  fell  liehind  the  retreating  figure  of  (Ik- 
new  sergeant,  Branscom  feU  a  shiver  puss 
over  him.  He  knew  that  he  feared  the  man 
and  hated  him.  He  was  at  once  ashamed  and 
alarmed  at  this  ap])arently  groundless  and 
childish  pettiness. 

From  the  day  of  the  death  of  Conolly  the 
change  in  Branscom  acccntcrl  it'^If  con- 
stantly and  clearly.  The  things  that  had  in 
the  beginning  i>Ieased  and  fascinated  him 
grew  tiresome,  flavoriess,  vexatious.  The 


desert  became  his  personal  enemy.  Every 
day  he  walked  to  the  edge  of  that  boundless 
expanse  of  sand  and  sun,  and  stood  looking 
at  the  faaay,  yellow,  tvemutous  horizon  that 
was  as  unbroken  as  the  rim  of  the  sea.  He 
knew  that  three  thousand  miles  of  that  hot, 
merciless  ^nd' stretched  away  to  the  west- 
ward to  Cape  Blancou  To  his  weakening 
ncr\'es  it  was  overjwwerinj^  in  its  immense 
distances;  its  pitiless,  malignant  scorn  of 
human  lifie.  He  dioug^  of  the  wlute  bones 
of  men  and  beasts  that  lay  bleached  and  Ijrittle 
all  over  its  surface.  The  vastness  of  the  des- 
ert maddened  him.  It  was  so  useless,  so 
intolerable,  so  devilish.  And  yet  every  diiy 
something  '^emed  to  drag  him  to  the  desert's 
edge,  where  he  faced  it  as  he  would  have 
faced  an  enemy— hating  and  fearing  it,  and 
fearing  Htill  more  any  lailuie  to  face  it 
disdainfully. 

Even  the  sand  on  which  he  walked  under 
the  palm-trees  irritated  him.  It  got  mto 
his  boots,  and  he  resented  it  as  he  would  have 
resented  a  brutal  lamiliariiy.  Once  when 
he  emptied  the  sand  out  of  his  boots  on  re-> 
entering  his  house  n  sol)  !)rokc  from  him. 
He  swore  fiercely,  although  as  a  rule  he  was 
exceptionally  temperate  in  his  language.  He 
struct  his  clenched  fist  against  the  wall  of 
the  room  and  cursed  the  day  that  he  had  first 
seen  the  Soudan. 

There  was  very  little  for  his  men  to  do, 
and  in  order  to  keep  them  t'lt  and  under  di.s- 
cipline  he  marched  them  long  distances  cv- 
en>-  day.  Nothing  more  monotonous  than 
those  long,  dreary,  aimless  marches  could  \)e 
imagined.  There  was  the  glare  of  the  sun; 
the  featureless  Lindscaj)e,  the  .s;ind  under 
foot,  and  nothing  else.  At  fir-t  the  men, 
with  the  cheerful  acquiesrenre  of  the  Sou- 
danese, seemed  rather  to  like  the  daily  march, 
but  after  a  time  Branscom  noticed  that  even 
they  began  to  lose  their  alacrity,  and  showed 
signs  of  weariness  and  even  of  sullenness. 

The  .>«un  had  never  had  any  evil  effect  on 
Branscom,  and  he  had  passed  throu^i  the 
whi>le  campaign  that  ende<l  w  ith  Omdurman 
without  a  touch  of  sun.siroke.  But  now  the 
sun  seemed  hotter  than  he  had  ever  known 
it  to  Ix;.  A  curious  phenomenon  troubled 
him.  The  wavering  of  the  heated  atmos- 
phere seemed  to  have  a  reflexive  influence  on 
the  solid  ground.  When  he  looke<i  down  on 
the  earth  ««ndcr  his  feet  as  he  marched  it 
seemed  to  quiver  and  tremble  as  with  a 
slight  earthquake.  He  had  to  step  carefully 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  staggering.  And 
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this  curious  impression  did  not  pass  away 
when  he  returned  to  the  sheher  of  the  grove. 
His  house  seemed  to  sway  as  he  s;it  in  his 
chair  by  the  window  and  hxikcd  across  to 
the  zeriha.  At  night  his  l>ed  rocked  under  him. 
He  Slid  to  himself  that  he  was  certainly  go- 
ing to  Ije  very  ill,  |)erhaps  to  die,  as  Conolly 
had  died.  The  thought  that  he  would  l)e 
buried  under  the  hated  siind  fdled  him  with 
impotent  anger. 

One  evening  he  became  so  afraid  of  his 
solitude  that  under  some  pretext  he  vent  for 
Mohammed.  The  man  came  and  st<KKl  be- 
fore him  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Branscom. 
There  was  no  expression  in  them  save  that 
of  inscrutable,  ind*)mitable  determination. 

"By  the  by,  Mohammed!"  said  Branstom 
in  an  apparently  careless  way,  "what  is  this 
I  hear  about  your  being  able  to  turn  your- 
self into  a  leopard?" 

Mohammed  smiled — a  smile  that  showed 
his  white  teeth  and  made  Brans«om  feel 
suddenly  chilly.  "  Perhaps,"  said  he,  "  Mon- 
sieur the  Lieutenant  has  heard  of  the  Leopard 
Society  of  the  West  Coast.    I  l)elonged  to 


that  society  when  I  was  with  the  Frenchmen, 
and  some  |>eople  thought  that  we  could 
change  ourselves  into  leopards." 

"Rum  idea,  that  I"  s;iid  Hranscom.  "Have 
you  made  the  men  here  Ix-lieve  it?" 

"I  have  made  the  men  lx?lieve  nothing 
that  they  did  not  believe  before  they  knew 
me,"  re|)lied  Mohammed.  "1  do  not  say 
that  I  can  change  myself  into  a  leopard,  but 
I  can  change  other  |)eoi)le  into  Icojwrds." 

"Don't  talk  rot  to  me,"  s;iid  Branscom 
uneasily,  for  the  man's  eyes  were  on  him, 
and  he  was  already  sorry  that  he  had  sent 
for  him.  "  Vou'd  find  it  a  little  difficult  to 
work  any  such  miracle  here." 

"I  could  make  the  Lieutenant  into  a 
leopard  at  this  moment,  if  it  were  not  tcM) 
great  a  liberty."  slid  Mohammed  slowly. 
"Have  I  the  |)ermission  to  try?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  Branscom.  "Goon! 
Let's  .see  what  you  can  do." 

Mohammed  came  a  little  nearer  to  the 
young  oflicer.  He  raised  his  forefinger  and 
pointed  directly  at  Branscom's  face.  He 
looked  intently  into  his  eyes,  and  Branscom 
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found  it  impossible  to  turn  away  his  head. 
Suddenly  the  black  said,  "  Vuu  are  a  leopard  I 
Down  on  all  fours!  Down  instantly!'* 

With  a  sudden  catching  of  his  breath 
Bransrom  sank  to  the  floor,  where  he  rested 
on  hia  hands  and  knees.  "Now  march!" 
cried  the  sergeant.  "March  round  the 
room!  March  like  the  leopard  that  you 
are." 

Irresistibly  Branscom  found  himself  com> 

pelled  to  crawl  about  the  rt)om.    He  moved 

wiili  (he  ^teillhy,  slinking  movement  of  a 
wild  aniniai  ihat  is  trying  to  estaj)c  ubser\'a- 
tion  or  is  stealing  toward  its  prey.  He  felt 
a  (li>tin(  t  ]>ri(|e  in  the  suj)i)te  cla-tic  itv  th;it 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  passed  into  his 
muscles.  He  glanced  u\>  at  Mohammed  and 
snarled  viciously. 

"It  is  enouf^h!"  cried  the  black  "\t()n- 
.sieur  the  Lieutenant  will  [jlea^e  lake  liis  chair 

again.  It  is  ended." 

Branscom  came  to  him-^lf  as  the  man 
spoke.  He  sat  tired  and  breathless,  wonder- 
ing at  the  magic  of  Mohammed,  and  angry 
with  the  man  who  had  dared  to  put  him  to 
shame.  But  Bransrnm  had  a  keen  sense  of 
justice.  He  knew  that  he  had  brought  his 
disgrace  on  himself,  .md  tliat  Mohammed 
had  only  done  what  he  had  given  liim  per- 
misisiun  to  do.  All  the  same  he  hated  Mo- 
hammed, and  could  have  killed  him  gladly  as 
he  >[ihkI  niotioiile----,  \v;ii{iii^  his  >u|heriiir's 
furtiier  pleasure,  ilranstom  dismissed  him 
without  a  sign  of  resentment,  but  without 
daring  to  allude  to  the  scene  through  which 
he  had  just  passed. 

But  the  magic  of  the  negro  sorcerer  still 
clung  to  Btanscom.  The  constant  recollec* 
tion  of  the  de^^radation  to  which  the  man 
had  so  swiftly  and  unexpectedly  reduced  him 
would  not  be  banished  from  Iiis  mind.  He 
knew  that  Mohammed  must  despise  him,  and 
that  it  was  mnrnllv  certain  he  would  biiast 
to  the  Soud;inese  of  wliat  he  had  done. 
Worse  than  all,  Branscom  could  not  rid  him- 
self '.vliolly  of  the  inthieiH  e  of  the  hypnotism 
that  had  brought  him  to  the  level  of  the 
beast.  He  felt  at  times  a  horrible  desire  to 
crawl  on  all  fours;  to  slink  behind  his  cur- 
tains; to  crntK  h  as  if  to  spring  on  hi<  ^-n-ant 
when  the  latter  entered  the  room.  He  made 
hoarse  noises  in  his  throat  when  he  was  alone, 
such  as  he  had  never  made  ttefore.  Onre  he 
snarled  like  a  wild  beast  at  the  orderly  who 
had  failed  to  dean  his  boots  properly.  The 
dread  lest  he  should  yield  to  some  revolting, 
bestial  impulse  in  the  jnresence  of  his  men. 


and  so  lose  at  once  and  utterly  their  respect 
and  obedience,  never  left  him. 

Meanwhile  the  earth  never  ceased  to  heave 
and  tremble  under  his  feet.  He  knew  that 
this  was  an  illusion,  hnt  it  was  miscraljly  real 
to  his  senses.  He  tried  to  believe  that  it  was 
due  merely  to  some  physical  derangement, 
and  that  he  was  as  siine  as  he  had  ever  been, 
but  there  were  moments  when  he  knew  that 
he  was  on  the  border  of  madness.  His  evw- 
increasing  hatred  of  the  de.sert;  his  loathing 
of  the  sand,  which  now  rlo>e!\  re-rmhled 
that  which  from  boyluMKl  lie  had  felt  luuard 
serpents;  the  keen  laceration  of  his  nerves 
that  wa-;  now  inseparable  from  the  moaning 
and  rustic  of  the  palm-trees,  filled  him  with 
a  horrible  fear  that  be  was  on  the  point  of 
losing  control  of  his  mind.  At  night  as  he 
lay  on  his  bed  in  darkness  and  solitude  he 
broke  into  sobs  thai  he  could  not  repress. 
He  envied  Conolly  who  had  escaped  from 
trouble — from  the  Soudan.  Of  course  he 
knew  that  he  could  die  at  any  moment,  fur 
his  revolver  was  always  ready,  but  he  had 
been  trained  to  regard  the  suicide  as  a  cow- 
ard, and  whatever  else  he  was,  he  knew  that 
he  was  not  yet  a  coward — nut  \ci  capable  of 
betraying  bis  tru>t. 

Stranpest  of  all,  he  no  longer  felt  the  oppres- 
sion of  solitude.  On  the  contrary,  he  wanted 
intensely  to  be  alone.  Contact  witii  his  men, ' 
or  with  the  villagers,  was  repulsive  to  him.  He 
preferred  night  to  day;  he  now  kept  his  room 
coiistantly  barred  against  the  sunlight.  Still, 
he  flid  not  falter  in  the  least  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  He  drilled  and  marc  hed  his 
men.  He  listened  to  the  complaints  of  the 
villagers.  He  wrote  his  reports,  empty  and  »■ 
fea1urrte->'-  a-^  the\-  were  in  that  -till  eddy  of 
the  Soudan,  with  his  accustomed  regularity. 
Only  in  one  res|>ect  did  he  alter  his  habits. 
He  no  longer  allowed  his  ser\'ant  to  enter 
the  room  while  he  w:i>^  at  his  meals.  It  had 
iKXome  impossible  for  him  to  eat  in  the  pres- 
ence of  another.  Why  this  was  he  could  not 
tell.  He  knew  only  that  he  had  an  unde- 
fined flread  of  the  presence  of  his  scr\ant 
standing  near  the  table,  or  mo\'ing  about  the 
room.  He  wanted  to  clutch  his  food  with 
his  hands,  and  esrnpe  with  it  to  some  place 
where  he  would  be  alone. 

One  morning  Branscom  had  ordered  his 
men  to  assemble  out-ide  of  the  zerib.i  in 
preparation  for  the  daily  march.  They  came 
together  in  a  disorderly,  chattering  crowd, 
and  when  he  gave  the  order  to  fall  in,  they 
did  not  move  to  obey  him.  He  repeated  the 
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order,  but  with  no  better  result.  Then  Mo- 
hammed advanced  in  front  of  his  romndes, 
saluted,  and  said,  '"Moni>icur  the  Lieutenant! 
We  are  tired  of  this  nuuching  from  nowhere 
to  nowhere.    We  will  do  it  no  more." 

"Silencer'  cried  Branscom.  "Give  me 
your  arms  and  go  to  your  tent  under 
arrest." 

Mohanuncd  lauphed.  "  ^fon^ieur  (ho  I.ieu- 
tenanl  forgets  that  he  is  one  at)d  we  are  many, 
and  that  there  are  no  white  men  between 
here  and  Khartoum.  We  are  men,  and  we 
will  no  lunger  be  played  with  by  a  boy." 

Branscom  made  a  step  toward  the  muti- 
neer, sword  in  hand,  but  Mohammed  raised 
his  finger  and  pointed  it  >lrai^;ht  at  him. 
Branscom  stopped  'in  his  trac  k.->,  us  if  para 
lyzed. 

"You  are  not  a  man'"  s.nid  Mohammed 
slowly.  "You  are  a  beast!  Down  on  the 
ground  and  show  the  men  how  you  can 
crawl.    Down  this  instant,  leopard!" 

For  a  few  seconds  Branscom  fch  himself 
succumbing  to  the  domination  of  the  negro. 
His  sword  fell  from  his  grasp.  Alreidv  his 
hands  were  losing  their  power  of  <.lut(  h. 
With  a  mighty  effort  he  pulled  himself  to- 
gether, and  sprang  on  the  bhick  wi^  a 
bound  that  took  the  man  wholly  by  surprise. 
He  landed  with  his  hands  on  Mohammed's 
shoulders,  and  his  knees  in  his  abdomen. 
Tlie  man  went  over  l>ackward  under  the 
impul>c  of  the  sh<Kk,  and  lay  stnij^f^linp  on 
his  back.  With  fierce  snarls  Bran.scom 
gnawed  horribly  at  the  negro's  neck,  sinking 
his  teeth  deep  into  the  flesh,  tearing  at  his 
jugular  vein.  The  blood  gushe<l  over  his 
face  and  breast.  Mohammed  howled  with 
fright  and  anguish,  but  his  •  <  inira<les  did  not 
offer  to  rome  ti>  his  rcsnic,  I  "he  fierce  salv- 
ages enjoyed  the  strange,  bloody,  inliuman 
scene.  When  it  was  o>'er,  and  Mohammed  lay 
dead,  Branscom  got  on  his  feet,  ])irkcd  up 
his  sword,  and  again  ordered  the  men  to  fall 
in.  They  obeyed  him  instantly  and  began 
their  mari  h  with  griiming  faces  and  a  mani- 
fest admiration  of  their  young  ofTucr. 

l-'aint,  dazed,  and  with  his  sight  wavering, 
Branscom  marched  at  the  head  of  his  men 
with  tun  ertain  and  faltering  footsteii-.  The 
earth  reeled  under  him  more  violently  than 
ever.  The  intensity  of  his  rage  ag-.iinst  the 
mutineer  had  sapped  his  strength,  and  he 
knew  that  his  power  of  rndurant  c  was  nearl\ 
at  an  end.  But  he  stuck  doggedly  to  his 
task.  The  men  should  have  their  daily 
march  if  he  died  in  his  tracks. 


His  head  was  bent  over  and  he  saw  little 
e.vcept  the  path  under  his  feet.  Suddenly, 
as  he  emerged  from  a  slightly  sunken  defile 
between  two  hillocks,  he  can.e  upon  a  squad- 
ron of  the  camel  corps.  Tie  did  not  know 
the  officer  in  command,  but  even  with  his 
waning  sight  he  recogniied  the  gaunt  figure 
of  the  surgeon  of  the  Thirty-second.  Sou- 
dane'^v 

Both  detachments  lialted.  Branscom  s;i- 
luted  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  newcomers, 
and  -t>M)d  silent,  swaying  slightly  from  side 

to  .side. 

*'Are  you  Captain  Branscom?"  asked  the 

officer  wonderingly. 

"I  df)n*t  know,"  replied  Branscom.  .And 
he  repealed,  as  if  to  himscif,  "1--  dt>n  l  — 
know." 

"Hou'  are  vou,  Rransrom?"  rri<'d  the 
cheer)-  voice  of  the  surgeon.  "Ciood  heav- 
ens, man!  What  have  you  been  doing? 
Why,  you're  blood  from  "i  i  1  to  f<x)t." 

"I  dcm't  know,"  repealed  iiranscotn.  And 
then  with  a  sharp  note  of  agony  he  cried: 
"  Take  hold  of  me,  somebody!  Don't  let  me 
down  on  the  ground  again!" 

The  :>urgeon  dismounted  ju/^t  in  time  to 
hold  up  the  limp  form  of  the  unconscious 
young  man.  "Tie  him  on  a  camel  and  take 
him  to  liis  <juarters  as  quick  as  f)ossible," 
ordered  the  surgeon.    "The  man  is  dying." 

He  was  dead  befi)re  the  swift-trotting  camel 
reached  the  village.  The  next  day  they 
buried  him  by  the  side  of  Cunolly.  When 
the  Soudanese  had  fired  their  volley  over  the 
grave,  and  the  d<x-tor  and  the  oflicer  of  the 
relieving  stjuadron  were  slowly  walking  bai  k 
tt)  the  village,  the  latter  said:  "I  su|>posc  the 
poor  chap  died  of  the  fever.** 

'■.•so  I  shall  in  mv  report."  re]. lied  the 
surgeon;  "but,  between  you  and  me,  he  didn't 
die  of  any  fever  known  to  medical  science." 

"Then  what  was  the  matter  with  him?" 
asked  the  oflicer. 

"Just  the  Soudan,"  answered  the  doctor. 
"Sometimes  we  call  it  enteric, and  sometimes 
sunstroke,  and  som«  (inn  -  something  else, 
but  the  real  disea.se  is  the  Soudan.  It's  a 
cowardly  thing.  It's  afraid  to  attack  where 
there  arc  three  or  four  white  men  together; 
but  when  it  catches  a  while  man  alone,  like 
that  jK)or  boy  we  just  buried,  it  kills  hjm  as 
certainly  as  the  plague  or  a  dervish's  s|)car. 
'Died  of  the  Soudan'  is  what  ought  to  he 
put  on  Branscom's  tombstone,  if  he  ever  has 
(me;  but  it  won't  do  to  say  so  in  a  medical 
report" 
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The  Chronicles  of  a  Chromatic  Bear  Hunt 


By  REX  BEACH 


THE  biography  of  the  average  big  game 
hunter  is  a  bitter  hard-luck  story. 
As  compared  with  his  work,  the  twelve 
labors  (»f  Hrn  ules  were  the  initiator)'  stunts 
of  a  bigli-9clu>ul  sorurily.  If  this  were  not 
so,  we  should  have  no  hem  left.  The  "  silver- 
tip"  and  the  Ala>kan  grizzly  would  s<xin  l)e 
catalogued  with  the  Dodo,  the  Populist, 
the  Honest  Senator,  and  other  extinct 
ijxxics. 

When  Fre<l  Stone  *  and  I  determined  to  go 
bear  hunting  wc  chusc  Alaska,  tor  several 
reasons.  First,  it  was  farther  away  than  any 
other  place  we  knew  of,  except  some  one- 


*  Htr<l  Stone  is  the  well-known  comedian  who.  with 
Dave  MontJRMnmy,  made  •  nictcu  in  "  The  Wixard  oC 
Os"M>d"TheRedMm." 


night  stands  in  Arkansas  and  certain  suburbs 
of  Brooklyn.  Secondly,  there  are  lots  of 
bears  in  Alaska,  black,  whhe,  gray,  blue, 
brown,  and  the  combinations  thereof  ;  enough 
to  match  almost  any  kind  of  furniture  or 
shade  of  carpet.  And  I  had  been  lundly  but 
firmly  informed  that  my  trip  would  not  be 
considered  a  success  at  our  house  unless  I 
brought  back  a  mahogany-brown  skin,  shad- 
ing to  orai^,  for  the  living-room,  and  a 
large  jx'lt,  not  too  deeply  tinged  with  ox-heart 
red,  to  match  the  dining-room  rug.  Fred 
was  told  likewise  that  the  boss  of  his  buQgft- 
low  would  welcome  l>ear  rugs  of  a  French 
gray  or  moss-green  tint  only 

We  began  to  hunt  immediaiely  upon  leav- 
ing New  York,  and  had  secured  some  fine  * 
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?pc(  imcns  Ix'forc  reaching  Chicago,  Init  wr 
killed  most  of  our  l>cars  lx?t\vecn  St.  Paul  and 
Billings,  Montana. 

Il  was  wliilc  dashing'  thnnij^h  flic  Bad 
Lands  that  1-red  suggested  )x'ar-<logs. 

"Great!"  said  I. 

"They'll  save  us  a  lot  of  work." 

"And  \)c  fine  company  in  camf). " 

Accordingly  wc  wired  ahead  for  "Best  pair 
bear-dogs  state  of  Washington,"  and  a  few 
hours  after  our  arrival  at  Sf  .iitlc  they  came  hy 
express.  They  were  a  well-matched  pair, 
y(  lept  Jack  and  Jill,  so  the  letter  stated,  both 
wise  in  their  generation  and  schooled  in  the 
ways  of  bear. 

"They  are  u  tritle  fat."  we  read,  "hut  they 
will  he  O.  K.  if  you  cut  down  their  rations. 
Riitli  are  line  Mil!  iraikr-^.  Kindly  remit 
hundred  dollars  and  teed  only  al  night. "  Wc 
were  informed  that  in  Jill's  veins  coursed  the 
l)est  blue  hUxxl  of  Virginia,  ami  that 
she  was  no  puppy  in  point  of  years,  her  age 
aiul  eviK'rience  were  assets  impossible  to  es- 
timate. This  rendered  me  a  hit  doubtful  for 
-Maska  is  not  a  land  for  oM  ]m]'u->  on  a  diet, 
l>ut  l*  rcd  destroyed  my  mi>givings  by  .saying: 

"Take  it  from  me,  she's  all  riRht.  We 
dini't  want  any  debut  uitc' (Im;^  nn  tlii-trip. " 

Jack  wa.s  mure  my  ideal.  He  had  the  cars 
of  a  bloodhound,  the  face  of  a  mastiff,  and  the 
tail  of  a  kanganx),  while  his  eyes  were  those 
of  a  trai^ffHan,  <lc«'P.  -oulful,  an<l  flark  with 
romance.  \S  iien  he  gave  tongue,  we  decided 
he  was  a  ^rand-opera  baritone. 

( )ne  fl.iv  in  Si  ittK'  -■ilTit cd  \n  augment  our 
outfit  with  animunition,  lishing  tackle,  and  a 
mosquito  lent.  I  have  long  since  learned  not 
to  carry  grub  into  the  north. 

Tv.n  vcars  Ijefore.  at  the  htii^ht  of  the 
salmitii  -^ea^on,  I  had  niatie  a  trip  through  the 
(■t»l)|K«r  River  delta  in  a  wheezy,  smelly  fish- 
lj<jat.  and  while  tide-boiin  l.  with  the  Xorth 
Pacil'ic  pounding  on  the  sand  dunes  to  sea- 
wanl,  1  had  gazed  across  thirty  mile*  of  flats 
up  into  a  gap  of  the  great  .\la>kan  range  to- 
wanl  lonij.  Inv.  hint;  -Ircak'^  of  while  which 
.slante<l  d«i%vh  oui  o!  liidden  gulches  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  valley,  appearing  to  close  the 
course  of  the  river. 

"CilaciersI"  announced  the  smelly  captain 
of  the  smelly  iish*boat. 

"  Live  glaciers  ?  "  I  queried. 

"Siirr!  On  ^till  days  you  can  hear  them 
'working'  clear  out  here.  Chunks  drop  off 
the  size  of  a  mountain,  and  splash  out  all  the 
watc r  1  n  ( he  river.  There  abH  any  white  men 
ever  been  up  there. " 


I  ^paUc  Inter  with  tlie  -mclly  engineer,  who 
wa.^  an  uld-linier  in  the  cauiitrj'. 

"They  come  together,  they  do,  bultin'  one 
another  tike  a  j)air  of  rams,  grindin'  and 
squeezin'  to  beat  the  band." 

"But  how  does  the  river  get  through?**  I 
demanded,  skeptically. 

"I  don't  know.    Alayln?  it  jumps  over." 

The  smelly  deck-hand  shed  even  a  dimmer 
light  on  that  mysterious  valley  by  informing 
me  that,  in  orrler  (<>  pa--  thn^e  ijlaeiers,  one 
had  to  work  along  a  perpendii  ular  face  of  ice, 
chipping  footholds  and  clinging  with  fingers 
anil  tiies  at  diz/.y  heights  above  the  river. 

.My  informants  united  on  but  one  state- 
ment: There  were  a  great  many  !)cars  up 
near  those  glaciers,  for  it  se  emed  there  were 
rapids  of  some  sort  where  the  ainnial-  t  ame  to 
fish  during  the  salmon  time;  .so  many  of  them, 
in  fact,  that  the  banks  were  seamed  with 
(rail-  and  the  rocks  worn  sm«M)th  by  their  feel, 

1  still  had  some  eight  ihousand  Alaskan 
miles  to  do  that  summer,  so  I  could  stay  there 
no  longer,  but  the  determination  to  see  those 
glaciers  at  ( lo-e  ranj^e  and  to  examine  those 
bear  tracks  had  grown  ujK)n  me  steadily.  I 
had  told  Fred  fif  them,  and  it  was  thither  we 
were  heading  now.  1  lence  the  mosquito  tents, 
the  ammunition,  and  the  soulful  Ixar-dogs. 

For  five  days  we  ploughed  northwanl  on 
a  typical  ratty  .Alaskan  steamer,  a  thing  of 
creaks  and  orlors  and  vermin.  On  a  drizzly 
May  morning  we  docked  at  t  ordova,  the 
town  which  has  sprung  up  at  the  termi- 
nns  of  Mr.  Ilcnoy'-  railroad.  The  road  is 
nut  really  Mr.  Heney'.s,  but  belongs  tu  the 
Morgan -Guggenheim  interests,  b«ng  des- 
tined to  haul  copper  from  their  mines  two 
hundred  miles  inland.  Mr.  Ileney  is  build 
ing  it  for  them,  however,  and  everybody  looks 
upon  it  as  his  personal  property.  It  was 
hours  before  bre.ikfa'^t  time  when  wo  arrived, 
but  "M.  J."  him.self  was  at  the  dock, for  a 
purser  on  one  of  his  freight  steamers  had  ap- 
parently mislaid  a  locom(»tive  or  a  steam - 
shovel  or  <omo  such  article  which  Mr. 
Ileney  wished  lu  u.^^e  that  morning,  and  he 
had  come  d<»wn  to  find  it.  He  was  not  an- 
noyed— it  t.ike-  -.1  inu  tlnni,^  nnorc  than  a  lost, 
strayed,  or  stolen  locomotive  to  annoy  a  man 
who  builds  railroads  for  fun  rather  than  for 
money,  and  chooses  a  new  country  in  which 
to  dn  it  licrau-e  it  ofTors  new  obstacles. 

He  welcomed  us  drippingly,  with  a  smile 
of  Irish  descent  which  no  humidity  nor  stress 
of  fortune  could  affect. 

'*  I'm  sorry  you  didn't  arrive  yesterday, "  he 
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s^d,  "  for  it  lfK)ks  as  if  the  fall  rains  haul  set 
in."  It  wa.s  the  21st  of  May  and  this  was  no 
joke,  for  Cordova  is  known  as  the  wettest 
plaec  in  the  world. 

"Bear?"  said  Mr.  Hency.  " Yes,  indeed. 
We'll  see  that  you  get  all  you  want."  And  from 
that  moment  until  wc  left  Ala.ska  with  our 
iej^al  limit  of  pelts  he  made  us  feel  that  the 
lalM)rsof  his  fifteen  hundred  men,  the  buildinj^ 
of  his  railroiul,  and  the  disbursement  <)f  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were,  as  compared  with  our 
comfort  and  enjoyment,  affairs  of  sivondar)' 
im|K)rtance.  .And  when  we  described  the  tints 
of  our  wall  paper  and  nigs,  we  got  the  im- 
pression that  whether  we  needed  bears  laven- 
<ler,  bears  mauve,  or  bear>  ceri>e,  it  was  a 
religion  with  him  to  see  that  we  found  them. 

As  to  guides,  there  were  no  regular  guides 
in  this  neighlK)rhood,  >ince  there  were  no 
tourisis  every  re>i(lent  ha«l  to  earn  his  money 
h«)ne>tly.  But  there  were  fellows  aiK>ut  who 
knew  the  woods-  Joe  Ibaih,  for  instance. 

He  had  just  come  in  from   

a  |tro>|iecti ng  trij)  and 
might  care  to  go  a-bcar 
hunting.  So  wc  desccndtnl 
U|M)n  Joe.  Certainly  he'd 
go.  He  didn't  care  to  guide, 
however,  ;us  he  had  never 
"gid"  any,  but  he'd  >how  us 
a  lot  of  bears,  he'd  carr)'  the 
outlU,  row  a  lK)at,  do  the 
ccxiking,  chop  the  wood, 
build  the  fires,  and  i)erform 
the  «)ther  labors  of  the  camp. 
As  for  regular  guiding, 
though,  he  guessed  we'll 
have  to  sec  to  that  ourselves 
until  he  learnetl  how.  When 
we  si)<»ke  about  wages,  he 
s:iid  he  didn't  think  that  sort 
of  thing  was  worth  money, 
showing  conclusively  that 
he  was  not  a  real  guide. 
He  had  a  long,  scjuare  jaw 
and  a  steady  eye,  whiih 
ItKiked  good  to  us,  so  we 
agreed  to  do  '.'h-  guiding  if 
he  would  <lo  the  rest  of  the  things  he  had 
mentioiK'd  -and  see  that  we  did  not  get  lost. 

As  t»>  those  mysterious  glaciers  toward 
which  I  had  been  working  these  two  years, 
Mr.  Heney  said  we  could  not  reach  them  yet. 
The  CopiK-r  River  delta  was  full  of  rotten  ice, 
and  the  banks  weres«»ch(tked  with  snow  that  it 
was  im|K>ssible  to  take  an  outfit  up  before  the 
slews  cleared.    Out  at  Camj)  Six,  however,  a 


*'SUPRK\U:i.V     PKOUO    OF     A  SKIN 
WHirH   DKAC.C.KU   CI'OX    UV  S1I(»CI.- 
DKRS,  ITS  I'Ol.MS   1  k.MI.I.Vi;  O.N  TIIK 
CROU.VO." 


number  of  bears  had  Iwcn  seen,  one,  in  par- 
ticular, so  large  that  no  day  lal)orer  might 
l(M)k  u|)on  his  tracks  and  retain  a  sense  of  di- 
rection. Only  the  section  bosses  could  stand 
their  ground  after  one  glance  at  his  sixM)r. 

We  were  installed  at  Camp  Si.\  by  ^  y\o  on 
the  following  aftermH)n  and  luul  unchained 
our  dogs.  At  5:49  Jack  had  found  a  |)orcu- 
pinc.  A  man  came  running  to  inform  us 
that  he  was  "all  quilled  up,"  and  so  he  was, 
his  nose,  lips,  tongue,  and  throat  white  with 
the  cruel  things. 

"  Cict  them  out  <juick,  or  they'll  work  in." 
wc  were  advised,  and  somelKuly  produced  a 
pair  of  tweezers,  with  which  we  fell  to;  but 
Jack  suddenly  develo|)ed  the  disj)osition  of  a 
wolf  and  the  strength  of  a  hip|)o|M)tamus. 
I'ollowctl  a  rough  and  tumble,  which  ended 
by  our  getting  his  shoulder.^  to  the  mat  on  a 
"  half  \eis4)n  "  and  hammerlock  hold.  Those 
fjuills  whii  h  we  did  not  remove  from  the  dog 
with  the  tweezers  we  jjulled  out  of  each  other 
after  the  scrimmage. 

At  6:15  Jill  notified  us 
plaintively  that  she  had  re- 
trieved a  l)rother  to  Jack's 
]N)rcupine  and  hail  taken  a 
bite  at  him.  By  the  time 
we  had  pulled  the  barbs 
from  her  nose  our  sup|)er 
was  cold. 

"  Well,  it's  a  gcxul  thing 
for  them  to  get  wised  up 
early,"  Fred  remarked,  wip- 
ing otT  thv  Ijlood  and  sweat. 
"I'hey'll  know  enough  not 
to  tackle  another  |H»rcu- 
pinc.  They're  mighty  in- 
telligent dogs. " 

\\e   were   still   eating — 
time  6:44  -  whenavoice  out- 
side the  mesH-tent  in(|uire<l: 
••  Whose  dog  is  that  with 
his  nose  full  of  f|uills?" 

We  ltM)ked  at  each  other, 
and  Joe  c(»mmenced  to 
laugh. 

".Are  there  any  dogs  be- 
sides ours  around  this  camp?"  I  inquired 
of  the  waiter. 
"No,  sir." 

It  was  nearly  midnight  before  Jill  ran  d«»wn 
her  s<.'cond  victim  and  raised  us  from  our 
slumbers  by  her  yells,  liut  by  that  time  we  had 
become  so  (li-xlerous  with  the  pincers  that  we 
could  feed  each  other  s«)up  with  them,  so  we 
g«)t  back  to  bed  (juickly. 


KIDNAIM'KI)!    TllloDORF  TAFT,  AN  OKl'H  \N,  Kl)K\U  KLY  OK  ALASKA,  NOW  OF  THK  NKW  Y>iKK  ZOO. 


The  next  day  il  rained.  It  rains  every  day 
in  ihi.s  luuntrv,  but  nohodv  mind>  it.  In 
fact,  the  residcnl.s  declare  they  don't  like 
sunshiny  weather,  asserting  that  it  tracks 
their  feet.  One  Cordovan  undertook  t«)  keep 
a  record  of  the  sunshine,  summer  hefi»rc  lust, 
and  failed  because  he  had  no  stop-watch. 
Before  setting  out  Fred  called  my  attention  t<» 
Joe's  rille. 

"It  liMtks  like  an  air-gun,"  said  he.  "It 
wouldn't  kill  a  duck.  " 

Joe  yielde<l  the  weapon  up  cheerfully  for 
examination,  and  it  did  indeed  look  like  a  toy. 
Its  bore  was  the  size  of  a  lady's  lcad-|)encil, 
it  was  weather-beaten  and  rusty,  and  the  stock 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  used  to  split  kindling. 

"She's  kind  of  dirty  now."  the  owner 
ai)ologized,  "but  I'll  set  her  out  in  the  rain 
to-night,  and  that  will  clean  her  up." 

My  cxjK'rience  with  .Maskan  grizzlies  has 
shown  me  that  they  are  hard  to  kill  and  will 
carry  much  lead;  hence,  in  close  quarters,  a 
bullet  with  great  shtKking  |H)wer  is  more 
effective  than  one  which  is  highly  ixrnctrative; 
but  when  we  suggested  adroitly  to  J(X"  that  he 
use  ime  of  our  extra  guns  instead  of  this  relic, 
•he  declined,  on  the  ground  that  his  old  gun 
was  easier  to  carr)'. 

Through  miles  of  muskeg  swamp  we 
splashed  toward  the  forest  where  the  big  bear 
had  l)een  seen.  We  sank  to  our  knees  at  every 
step;  low  brush  hindered  us;  in  places  the 
surface  of  the  ground  quaked  like  jelly. 
We  were  a  mile  into  the  thickets  before  the 
dogs  gave  tongue,  and  were  off  with  us  crash- 


ing after  them  through  the  brush,  lunging 
through  drifts,  tripping,  falling,  swealing. 
For  ten  minutes  we  followed,  until  a  violent 
din  in  the  jungle  ahead  advised  us  that  their 
quarry  was  at  bay. 

Joe  took  his  obstacles  in  the  manner  (»f  a 
stag,  finally  bursting  through  the  brush  ahead 
of  us  with  his  air-gun  in  his  hanti,  only  to  slop 
and  iK'gin  to  swear  der|)ly. 

"  What  is  it  i  "  I  veiled,  hip  deep  in  a  snow- 
drift. 

"Have  you  got  them  pinchers  handy?" 
came  his  answer. 

For  five  days  we  comlK'd  those  thickets  and 
scoured  the  mountain  sides  without  a  shot, 
for  those  educated  Ix-ar-dogs  got  lo>t  the  mo- 
ment we  were  out  of  sight,  and  made  such  a 
racket  that  we  were  forceil  to  take  turns  re- 
trieving them.  No  sooner  were  they  through 
with  one  porcupine  than  they  tackled  another, 
and  when  not  wailing  for  assistance  they 
"heeled"  us,  ready  to  climb  up  our  backs  at 
the  faintest  alarm. 

"If  we  saw  a  lH>ar  they'd  run  U'tween  our 
legs  and  trip  us  up,"  declaa-d  Joe,  disgust- 
edly. 

Deciding,  finally,  that  this  section  was  l<x) 
heavily  timbered  to  hunt  in  without  canine 
assistance,  we  sought  more  open  country,  and 
the  next  high  tide  found  us  scudding  down 
the  Sound  in  a  fast  launch  toward  an  i.sland 
which  for  years  has  l>een  shunned  Ix^  ausc  of 
its  ugly  bears.  Not  a  week  before  this  a 
party  of  native  hunters  had  Ijeen  chased  into 
camp  by  a  herd  of  grizzlies. 
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We  skimmed  pa!>t  wooticd  shores  which 
lifted  upward  to  bleak  snow-ficlds  veiled  by 
ragged  streamers  of  sea  mist.  Into  a  shal- 
U)W,  uncharted  bay  we  felt  our  course,  past 
cliffs  white  with  millions  of  gulls,  under  tow- 
ering columns  of  nxk  which  thrust  wicked 
fangs  up  through  a  swirling  ten-mile  tide  and 
burst  into  clouds  of  shrieking  birds  at  our 
approach. 

\\'e  anchored  abreast  of  two  tumble-down 
shacks,  and,  as  the  afternoon  was  young,  pre- 
pared for  e.xploration.  .Xhead  of  us,  rolling 
hills  rose  to  a  lx)lder  range  which  formed  the 
backbone  of  the  island.  The  timlx'red  slo[x*s 
were  broken  by  meadows  of  brilliant  green, 
floored,  not  with  grass,  but  with  (K)zy  moss. 

"We've  got  three  guns  in  the  party,"  said 
Jtx',  noting  the  preparations  of  Little,  the 
owner  of  the  launch,  "so  Ml  take  the  camera 
instead  of  my  rifle.  If  we  sec  a  bear,  them 
dogs  can't  trip  up  more  than  two  of  us. 
which  will  leave  one  man  to  shoot  and  one 
man  to  use  tlie  machine." 

For  hours  we  lram|)ed  the 
likeliest-looking  country  we 
had  seen,  but  the  wet  moss 
showed  no  scars,  the  .st)fl 
snow  gave  no  evidence  of 
having  Ix-cn  trod,  so  I  sug 
gested  that  we  divide  in 
order  to  rover  more  terri 
torj'.  Fred  and  Little,  es- 
corted by  Jack  and  Jill, 
headefl  toward  the  flats, 
while  Joe  and  I  turned  up- 
ward toward  the  heights. 

Far  alH)ve  timlK-r  line  we 
found  our  first  .sign,  and 
farther  on  more  tracks,  all 
leading  down  the  s<iuth<'rn 
slope  and  n«>t  in  the  direc- 
tion of  our  launch;  so  away 
we  plodded,  over  crater 
lakes  half  choked  and 
hidden  under  fifty  feet  of 
snow,  skidding  down  crusted 
slopes,  lowering  ourselves 
hand  over  hand  down  gutters  where  the 
snow  water  drenched  us  from  al>ove.  In  time 
we  left  the  deeper  snows  for  thick  brush, 
broken  by  open  pat(  hes,  and  a  ten-o'i  ltK  k 
twilight  was  on  us  when  we  spied  a  fresh 
track.  The  moss  had  slip|)ed  and  torn  be- 
neath the  animal's  weight,  and  the  sharj) 
sla>hes  of  the  claws  ha(i  not  yet  filled  with 
seepage. 


MR.  IIK.NKV  WFLCOMED  US  Wmi  A 
SMII.K  OF  IKISU  DKSCKNT." 


camera.  "Gee!  I  wish  I'd  brought  my  gun 
instead  of  this  thrashing-machine,"  and  for 
the  first  time  I  realized  tliat  I  had  a  new, 
small-calilx'red  rifle  with  me,  and  had  selected 
this  day  to  tr\'  it,  not  e.\|x*cting  to  have  to  rely 
upon  it. 

At  a  half  run  we  followed  down  the  trail, 
for  there  was  no  diflkulty  in  picking  it  up 
wherever  it  crossed  an  o|>en  spot;  but  with- 
out warning  the  hillside  ahead  of  us  dropjx'd 
off  abruptly,  and  we  emerged  upon  the  crest 
of  a  three-hun(lrcd-fiM)t  declivity  choked  with 
devil  clubs  and  underbrush,  the  tops  of  the 
spruce  showing  Ix'neath  us.  Jtx'  altered  his 
course  toward  the  right,  when  1  saw,  over  the 
edge  and  not  thirty  feet  away,  a  grizzled  s<  ruff 
of  hair  l(H)king  like  the  back  of  a  |)orcupine. 

"l  herchei>!"  1  called  sharply.  "Look 
out  for  yourself" 

I  stepjx'd  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  for  after 
my  first  glimpse  that  angn,'  fur  had  disap- 
I>eared  -and  looked  down  direitly  intt»  the 
countenance  of  the  largest 
grizzly  in  the  world!  Halted 
l)y  our  approach,  he  had 
paused  just  under  the  crest. 

i  have  seen  several  .Alas- 
kan iK^ars  at  close  range, 
but  I  never  saw  one  more 
distinctly  than  this,  and  I 
never  saw  a  wickeder  face 
than  the  one  which  glared 
up  at  me.  His  muzzle  was 
as  gray  as  a  "whistler's" 
bat  k,  the  silver  hairs  of  his 
shoulders  were  on  end  like 
quills,  while  his  little  pig 
eyes  were  bUnidshot  and 
blazing. 

"What  luckl"  I  thought 
wildly,  as  the  rifle  sights 
cuddled  together,  but  in  that 
fraction  of  a  second  Ix-fore 
the  finger  crooks,  out  from 
the  brush  behind  him 
scrambled  another  l)ear,  a 
great,  lean,  high  quartered 
brute  of  cinnamon  shade.  apj)earing,  to  my 
startled  eyes,  to  stand  as  tall  as  a  heifer. 

Now,  I  never  hapjK-ned  to  l)e  quite  so  in- 
timate with  a  pair  of  grizzlies  before,  and 
since  that  moment  I  have  frecjuently  wondered 
how  they  hapi)ene<l  to  impress  me  so  strongly 
with  the  idea  of  a  cn)wd.  The  wcmmIs  seemed 
suddenly  filled  with  Iwar,  and  involuntarily  I 
swept  the  glades  Ixdow  to  see  if  this  were  a 


"He's  close  by,"  said  Joe,  shifting  the     pnKession,  or  a  Ix'ar  carnival  of  some  sort. 
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That  instant's  wcakncs-s  cost  me  thelineslptit 
I  ever  saw,  for  at  my  movement  bear  number 

one  leaped,  and  as  1  swun^^  back  to  cover  him, 
I  saw  only  a  brown  llaiik  disappearing  behind 
a  barrier  of  projeciiiig  Uf^s.  At  this  distance 
I  dared  not  take  a  chance  on  other  than  a 
head  sliot.  s»  I  jumped  f  i,'i<  k.  pferinp;  ihrniii^h 
the  brush  at  our  level,  hoping  to  see  him  as  he 
emerged. 

Joe  rushed  forward  to  the  edjijc  of  the  hill  as 
if  alMHil  to  assault  the  cinnamon  with  hi> 
camera,  stepping  directly  between  me  and 
where  1  ex|)ected  iK-ar  numl)er  one  to  show. 

".Sht>)tl  Shoot!  (iive  it  to  him  before  he 
gels  up  here,"  he  yelled  hoarsely. 

"Get  out  of  the  w^ay, "  I  shouted,  with  my 
eyes  glued  upon  the  vegetation  at  his  bat  k. 

He  was  slill  screaming,  "Shoot!  Shoot:" 
when  his  voice  rose  to  a  squeak,  for  up 
through  the  undergrowth  lun^  the  big 
cinnamon,  ne:irly  tram|)Iing  him.  The  Ix-ar 
rose  lo  its  hind  legs  and  snorted,  while  Joe 
did  a  brisk  dance,  side-stepping  neatly  from 
undcriK  atli  hi-  ]>hotographic  harness  and 
fairly  kicking  himself  up  and  out  of  his 
rubUr  boots.  Before  either  foot  gear  or 
camera  had  ended  its  flight  he  had  sized  up 
the  ilitrirnsinns  of  everv  "Jpriirp  tree  within  a 
radius  of  forty  rods,  and  was  licatled  for  ihc 
most  promising. 

I  dare  -ay  my  own  movemeiUs  were  purely 
muscular  at  the  time.  I  got  out  of  his  way  lu 
glimpse  through  my  sights  a  brown  rump 
over  which  the  brush  was  closing,  and  re- 
menilier  ili-riding  th.Tf  with  five  shots  in  an 
untried  weapon  I  didn't  care  to  chance  a 
tail  shot,  with  that  other  big  gray  hear  con- 
cealed within  forty  feet-  vilarly  since 
Joe  had  staked  the  only  available  tree. 

In  the  days  which  followed  I  cursed  myself 
bitterly  at  the  memory  of  those  white-hot 
seconds. 

"Ciosh  'Imigluyl  If  I'd  only  had  a  six- 
shooter, "  panted  Joe,  regarding'  me  with  dis- 
gust.   "Why  didn't  vi.vi  .u'ivc  it  to  him?" 

"1  wanted  to  get  the  big  one  first,"  said  J. 

"The  hifi  one!  You  never  saw  a  liear  any 
bigger  than  lhal  one,  did  yi>u?" 

"  \'es;  1  tried  to  get  a  shot  at  the  old  gray 
one. " 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  there  was  two  of 

'em?' 

"  I  do!  And  the  old  gray  one  was  in  yonder 
all  the  time.   He  may  lie  there  now,  for  all  I 

know. " 

As  he  picked  up  the  camera,  Joe  sud  veiy 

quietly: 


"  I  guess  your  eyesighl  wn-i  a  little  bit  scat- 
tered.  You  dn't  seen  any  liear  for  quite  a 

-[xll,  Iiave  vou?" 

1  resented  the  innuendo,  and  lx?gan  to  de- 
clare myself  vigorously,  when  he  interrupted, 
"Come  on!  I^et's  gfA  after  them, "  and  away 
wc  went  up  the  monntnin  >idr  running 
till  we  were  ba'athle.ss,  guided  plainly  by 
great  patrhes  of  torn  moss  and  heavy  inden- 
tations. We  ran  up  grade  until  I  stumbled 
and  staggered  from  exhaustion;  we  ran  until 
my  legs  gave  out  and  my  lungs  burst;  ran 
until  1  feared  I  should  die  at  the  next  knoll; 
and  kej)t  on  runnini^  until  1  feared  I  nii^ht 
nut  die  at  the  ne.xt  knoll.  Up,  up,  and  up  we 
went,  until  two  hundred  yaras  above,  a  mov- 
ing spot  amid  the  timber  halted  us. 

"(I-g-give  it  to  him."  gasjx'd  Joe.  But 
the  sights  danced  so  drunkenly  before  my 
eyes  that  it  is  a  wonder  I  did  not  shoot  myself 
in  the  funf  (ir  f.itally  wmmd  mv  <;ulde.  Then 
wc  were  oil  again  across  sink  holes  scummed 
over  with  rotten  ice  into  which  w^e  broke,  up 
Ik  art  breaking  slopes,  atid  through  drifts 
where  we  wallowed  luilf  way  to  our  woibts. 
In  time  the  tracks  we  followed  were  joined  by 
others,  at  which  Joe  wheezed: 

"  B  \  f;n  di '  W  lu — were — ^right ;  there  vxts 
—two!  C  ome  on!" 

But  having  righted  myself  in  his  eyes,  I 
petered  out  completely.  My  let^-  refused  to 
profK'l  me  faster  than  a  miserable  walk,  so  I 
turned  the  gun  over  to  him  and  he  fioundered 
away,  while  1  flopped  to  my  back  In  the  center 
of  a  wet  moss  patch  and  hoped  a  bear  would 
come  and  get  me. 

Ten  minutes  later  I  heard  him  empty  (he 
magazine,  but  a-  lu  reappeared  I  knew  the 
shots  had  been  long  ones. 

"Say!  That  old  gray  one  made  the  brown 
feller  look  like  a  cub, "  said  he,  and  we  were 
mile<  nwny  from  the  scene  before  he  broke 
our  silence  to  remark; 

"You  were  wise  not  to  shoot.  If  Td  'a* 
known  that  hit;  one  wa-  rln-e  to  nU'  I'd  'a' 
tore  my  susj|>enders  out  by  the  roots  and 
soared  up  over  the  tree  tops. " 

Stone  and  Little,  having  covered  the  flats 
unsuccesNfullv,-Avere  rowing:  into  \hv  mouth  of 
the  creek  when  we  slid  iUiw  w  the  bluff  alxjvc 
the  launch,  but  at  my  recital  of  our  adven- 
ture Fred  went  violently  insane,  anrl  was  for 
setting  out  for  the  scene  of  our  encounter 
at  once.  Eventually  he  was  calmed,  and  we 
rolled  up  for  a  few  hours'  rest  on  the  floor  of 
the  laun<  h 

1  was  hall  loured  by  the  ct»lTce-i>ot  .sliding 
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off  the  Stove  into  my  face.    A.  few  minutes  Little  was  swearing  softly  in  his  underclothes 

later  the  ash-pan  emptied  its  contents  over  me,  and  bare  feet. 

and  I  awoke  under  a  Ijomlxirdmenl  of  dishes,        "The  tide  is  out  and  she's  standing  on  her 

oil  cans,  and  monkey-wrenches,  to  find  the  hands, "  he  e.xplained.   "Confound  a  round- 

lx>at  on  her  l>eam-ends  in  the  mud,  with  ever\'  hottomed  i)oal  anvhow!" 
movable  thing  inside  of  her  falling  upon  us.        We  sIockI  on  the  starboard  wall  of  the  cabin 
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to  dros,  ihcn  walked  ashore  wliere  there  ha<l 
Ikx'M  eij^hleen  feet  of  water  on  the  nif^hl  j)re- 
vious,  lo  cook  our  hreaktast  in  the  rain. 

Up  the  hills  again  we  went,  determined  lo 
see  at  last  what  was  in  those  bear-doj;s  of  ours. 
For  five  miles  we  trailed  our  game,  across 
snow  i'lelils  where  their  tracks  were  knee  deep, 
over  barren  reaches  where  it  ttnik  all  our  skill 
to  pick  up  the  >igns,  till,  willu)Ul  warning,  the 
dogs  gave  tongue  and  went  almstle.  They 
were  otT,  with  us  after  them,  the  woikIs  ring- 
ing to  their  music,  the  lx>anj  just  out  of  sight 
through  the  timl)er. 

It  was  during  that  hour  that  I  proved  t«)  my 
own  satisfaction  that  a  lwo  hundred-j)ound 
man,  considerably  out  of  ctindition,  can'l  out- 


"Those  are  nice  })ear-dogs  of  ours,  *'  I  ven- 
tured, at  which  my  companion^  remarks  were 
of  a  character  m>t  lo  Ijc  chronicled. 

'"Kindly  remit  hundred  tlollars  and  feed 
only  at  night,"'  he  (juoted.  '"Say,  if  those 
lap-hound>  ever  crab  another  shot  {or  me 
I'll— " 

"And  I'll  do  the  same."  I  declared  heart- 
ily; and  we  sh(M)k  hand>  over  the  l  ompact. 

We  found  Little  at  lamp,  clatl  in  a  pair  of 
bath  slipjiers,  drying  out  his  clothes,  but  J(K' 
did  not  show  up  until  nearly  ten  that  night, 
and  he  came  alone. 

"Did  you  kill  th(»se  college  In-ar  dogs?" 
we  inquired  hopefully. 

"I  couldn't  gel  close  enough,"  he  said. 


A  KALUNO  TIDE  LEFT  US  Hir.H  AND  DKY.  BUT    HFLD  UI'RICUT  BY  THE  CABIN  DOORS 

WHICH  WE  USED  AS  I'ROPS." 


run  a  Ijear.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the  lx;ar 
knows  the  country  iK-tter. 

Haifa  mile  farilurtin  I  found  Fred  panting 
and  (Iripi)ing  on  the  other  side  of  a  stream. 

"Where's  Joe?"  I  called. 

the  rate  he  was  going  when  I  lost  sight 
of  him,  he'll  Ik?  due  in  Nome  alniul  noon,  if 
h'\<  lMK)ts  hold  out,"  Fred  answered  sourly. 
"Where's  Little?" 

"Fallen  by  the  wayside.  How  did  you 
cross  the  creek?" 

"I  didn't!  I  ran  through  it.  I'm  wet  to 
the  ears." 


*'  Did  you  get  a  shot  at  the  liears?" 

"No!  About  twelve  miles  back  yonder 
those  two  pit  ke<l  up  five  more.  Vour  eighty 
pounds  of  '  Mother  Goo>e'  dog  had  four  tons 
of  l)ear  on  the  hike  when  I  quit.  It  looks  like 
they're  heading  toward  the  north  side  of  the 
island,  and  if  we  take  the  launch  around  to 
Big  Bay  lt)-nighl  we  may  be  able  to  pick  them 
up  to-morrow. " 

It  was  high  tide  when  Jack  and  Jill  ap- 
IH\'ire<i  on  the  bank,  and  as  Joe  b<x)sted  them 
over  the  rail  they  beamed  upon  us  as  if  to 
say: 
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"  This  has  indeed  been  a  glorious  day,  and 
we'll  make  this  bear  hunt  a  success  if  it 
takes  all  summer."  We  forbore  to  saddle 
them  with  what  lay  upon  our  souls. 

We  anchored  in  Big  Bay  as  a  three-o'clock 
dawn  crept  over  the  stHithem  range,  to  be 
awakened  by  another  avalanche  of  pots  and 
pan?.  The  launch  was  doinp;  her  morning 
hand  stand,  and  1  found  a  slreanilet  of  cyl- 
inder oil  trickling  down  my  neck.  Fred  had 
been  ;i>saultcd  from  ambush  by  a  sack  of 
soft  coal,  while  the  cupboard  bad  hurtled  a 
week's  grub  into  the  mtdst  of  Little's  dreams. 
Joe  alone  was  unconscious  of  las  bedfellowSt 
whicli  comprised  the  rest  of  our  carpo;  he 
was  slumbering  on  liis  back,  snorting  Uke 
a  sea^lioii  at  feeding-time. 

A  mile  of  tide  Oath  glistened  between  us 
and  the  shore;  on  every  hand  the  hills  were 
white  with  desolate  snow.  Having  dressed 
stiffly,  |iropi)ed  at  various  angles,  we  ate  a 
cold  breakfast,  for  the  stove  would  not  draw, 
and  had  it  drawn  we  could  not  have  held  the 
coffee-pot  against  it;  then  Joe  and  I  lowered 
ourselves  into  the  slime  overside,  for  Little 
had  decided  to  stay  with  the  launch  until 
high  tide,  while  Fred's  beds  were  blistered 
so  that  he  could  not  wear  bis  boots.  We 
went  "ivUhout  the  dogs. 

At  nine  that  night  I  staggered  wearily  out 
from  the  timber  on  to  the  beach.  A  ndle  of 
mud  lay  between  the  bank  and  the  water, 
and  two  miles  bevond  that  1  sighted  the 
launch.  Fred  and  Little  heard  my  shots, 
and  by  the  time  I  had  reached  the  low-water 
line  they  were  under  way.  Out  another  half 
mile  into  the  creeping  tide  I  waded,  until  it 
was  up  to  the  tops  of  my  boots.  I  was  ut- 
terly exhausted,  my  feet  were  bruised  and 
pounded  to  a  jelly,  every  muscle  in  me  ached. 
For  fourteen  hours  Joe  and  I  bad  shoved 
ourselves  through  snow,  in  places  waist  deep, 
crossing  canyons,  creeping  up  endless  slopes 
till  wc  had  traversed  the  island  and  the  open 
sea  lay  before  us.  Snow,  snow,  snow  every- 
where, till  our  eyes  aclnd  and  our  viaon 
grew  distorted. 

We  had  found  the  tracks  d  those  seven 
bears,  but  they  were  miles  away  and  headed 
toward  tlie  west,  whither  we  could  not  follow. 
We  had  become  separated  later  and  I  had 
oome  home  alone,  ten  miles  as  the  ciOW  flies, 
across  the  most  desolate  region  I  ever  .saw. 

I  had  followed  a  herd  of  five  bears  for  sev- 
eral miles,  but  had  abandoned  the  chase 
when  it  grew  late.  One  track  I  measured 
repeatedly  from  bed  to  toe  of  the  hind  foot. 


It  took  my  Winchester  from  the  shoulder 
plate  clear  up  two  inches  past  the  hammer. 

Two  hours  after  I  was  aboard  we  heard 
Joe's  air-gun  popping  faintly.  He,  too,  had 
followed  those  five  bear  tracks,  holding  to 
them  an  hour  after  my  trail  had  sheered  off. 
We  had  covered  better  than  tliirty  milea  of 
impossible  going  and  were  half  dead. 

The  ne.Kt  day  found  us  back  at  the  cabins; 
for  the  north  side  of  the  island  was  too  kill- 
inji,  and  as  Little  liad  l)u-ine=^s  to  attend  to, 
he  left  us,  promising  to  send  the  launch  back 
in  ten  days.  Then  followed  as  beaxt-break- 
ing  a  wedc  as  I  evt-r  c  ndured.  Evoy  morn- 
ing wo  were  off  early,  to  drag  ourselves  in 
ten,  twelve,  perhaps  fourteen  hours  later,  ut- 
terly exhausted.  Every  noon  we  stopped  to 
dry  out  over  a  smoky  fire,  for  an  hour's  \\or\i 
on  the  slopes  .threw  us  into  a  dripping  per- 
spiration, which  Uie  chill  wind  discoveied  at 
the  first  breathing-spell. 

Our  feet  were  constantly  wet  from  the 
melting  snow,  and  the  rain  did  what  re- 
mained to  be  done.  We  stood  barelegged 
and  shivering  in  the  snow,  our  feet  on  strips 
of  bark,  the  while  we  scorched  our  under- 
clothes and  swore  at  the  weather.  Fin  ally,  on 
one  particularly  drenching  morning,  Fred  and 
I  struck  and  declared  f<»r  rest.  Our  feet  and 
ankles  were  so  swollen  that  we  hobbled  pain- 
fully, while  our  systems  yelled  for  sleep. 

.About  noon  Joe  said  this  idleness  palled  on 
him  and  he  guessed  he'd  take  a  little  trip.  If 
he  didn't  get  back  that  night  we  needn't 
worry,  as  he  intended  to  follow  any  trail  he 
struck  until  he  got  a  shot,  if  he  liad  to  sleep 
out  in  the  rain  for  a  week.  He  took  no  grub, 
his  outfit  consisting,  as  usual,  of  the  hand-axe 
at  his  belt  and  the  pop-gun  between  his  shoul- 
der blades. 

*'ItH  be  just  our  luck  for  him  to  get  a 
bear  to-day,"  said  Stone.  *'  It's  the  first 
time  in  ten  days  we'v  e  laid  off." 

"Maybe  so,"  &iud  1,  'but  if  he  shoots  a 
bear  with  that  child's  gun  and  the  animal 
happens  to  find  it  out,  it  may  go  hard  with 
him." 

Two  hours  after  dark  we  heard  a  vdoe 

outside  the  cabin: 

"Hey!    What  do  you  think  of  this?" 

We  hobbled  out  in  our  sock  feet  as  Joe 
flimg  from  his  shoulders  a  great  brown  skin, 
the  ends  of  which  dragged  on  either  side. 
The  fur  was  deeper  than  a  man's  wrist,  the 
ears  were  a  foot  apart,  the  nose  was  curied 
in  a  ferocious  snarl  above  the  long  ydlow 
teeth. 
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"See  here!"  He  held  up  a  cub  skin. 
"There  was  two  other  little  fcUers,  but  they 

got  away." 

"What  difl  I  tell  you?"  Fred  groaned. 
The  fire  of  a  consuming  envy  burned  within 
us  as  we  bombarded  Joe  wth  questions. 

It  seemed  lie  had  struck  a  trail  on  the 
other  side  ut'  the  range,  and  although  it  was 
twenty-four  hours  old  be  hod  followed  mile 
after  mile,  running  most  of  the  way  to  cover 
l)efore  dark  the  distanrc  it  had  taken  the  old 
one  and  the  cubs  two  days  to  go.  it  was 
growing  dark  when  he  overtook  them,  high 
up  nn  a  mountain  side  covered  with  patches 
of  gnarled  spruce  and  wind-flattened  bushes. 

**  When  I  see  I  was  close  to  'em  I  made  a 
circuit  up  the  hill  so's  to  head  'em  off,"  he 
exf»lained;  "but  1  underjudgcd  her.  and  she 
must  have  snuti'ed  me."  lie  had  told  the 
tirst  part  of  his  stozy  graphically,  but  at  this 
point  closed  his  narrative  in  a  sudden,  mat- 
ter-of-fact  way. 

Go  on,"  we  demanded,  beside  ourselves. 

"Well,  that's  all.  Just  as  I  scrambled  up 
where  I  could  qet  a  peck  I  -re  her  ris^ht  on 
top  of  me,  coming  full  tilt,  r'aring  up  on  her 
hind  feet  e%ery  few  jumps  for  a  look.  She 
must  have  snufTcd  me." 

"Yes,  yes.    Hurry  upl"  we  chorused. 

*'Her  nose  was  curled  up  just  the  way  it  is 
now  and  she  was  roaring  something  fierce. 
She  was  so  close  I  »^een  her  eyes  l^la^inj^  and 
ail  iier  hair  on  end,  but  llH»e  cub-v  -^ay, 
you'd  'a'  laughed  at  them  cubs.  They  was 
snarling  like  dogs  and  all  headed  for  my 
legs." 

"Good  Lord!"  I  ejaculated,  sizing  up  the 
skin,  which  was  fully  ten  feet  long  as  it  lay, 
"she  must  have  looke  l  a<  tall  as  a  house." 

"Ves,,  she  looked  preiiy  tall,"  Joe  agreed. 
"Have  you  got  anything  to  eat  handy?" 
But  we  forcibly  gouged  the  rest  of  the  story 
from  him. 

"Well,  she  was  so  close  on  to  me  that  I 

knew  I  had  to  get  her — .s<^i  I — did.  But 
you'd  'a'  la(in;hed  at  them  " 

"Where  «iid  vdu  hit  iKr.-^"  we  demanded. 

"  Oh,  in  the  eye.  See:"  He  laid  his  finger 
on  a  tiny  hole  half  an  inch  back  of  the  half- 
inch  eye,  which  was  still  fixed  in  an  ugly 
stare,  aiH)logizing  as  he  did  so.  "You  see, 
my  footing  wasn't  very-  good  and  I  was  half 
dead  from  runninii;  nr  I'd  have  shot  better 
and  got  her  the  tir>t  time." 

"Then  you  had  to  shoot  ^ain ?" 

"Oh,  yes;  twice  more.  She  fell  at  tlie 
first  crack,  and  that  give  me  time  to  reload. 


When  she  riz  up  again  I  tried  for  her  heart, 
but  she  throwed  up  her  forearm,  and  all  I 

did  was  to  break  her  leg.    Look !    That  give 

me  a  chance,  thoui^h,  for  when  she  jumped 
at  me  the  next  time  her  leg  give  out  and 
throwed  her  off,  so  I  side-stl^ped  her.  But 
tfiose  cubs!  Say,  they  was  the  funniest 
things!"  He  began  to  laugh.  "I  wanted  to 
cctch  'em,  but  they  was  too  big.  They 
wa^  Miarling  around  my  feet  all  the  time 
an  1  I  was  kicking;  at  'em  so's  to  get  a  shot 
ai  tlif  old  one.  I  hatl  to  knock  this  one 
down  finally,  which  give  me  time  to  wallop 
tlic  uld  lady  in  tlie  neck.  If  I  hadn't  been 
so  tired  I'd  have  run  down  them  oih«.r  two, 
but  they  was  too  fast  for  me.  I  chased  'em 
half  a  mile,  but  somehow  I  couldn't  get  up 
to  'cm.    It'>  tiK)  bad  she  snuffed  me." 

Joe  had  returned,  .-skinned  the  two  car- 
casses, and  packed  the  hides  in  through  the 
deep  snow,  although  the  mother'^  alone  was 
a  heavy  burden  for  a  strung  man  on  good 
footing. 

The  cabin  walls  were  not  large  enough  to 
hold  the  pelt,  so  our  guide  stayed  in  camp 
tljc  next  day  to  flesh  and  salt  ii,  w  hile  1  red 
and  I  made  another  unsuccessful  journey, 
covering  twenty-five  miles  of  the  territoiy 
where  be  had  been. 

Three  days  later,  when  Little  sent  back 
the  launch,  we  were  ready  to  quit  in  disgust 
and  head  toward  the  O^jijicr  River  glaciers, 
for  the  bears  seemed  utterly  to  have  forsaken 
this  island.  We  could  find  no  fresh  sign,  we 
could  discover  no  indications  as  to  where 
they  were  feeding. 

A  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  bay  we  ran 
hard  aground,  and  a  falling  tide  left  us  high 
and  dry,  but  held  upriglit  this  lime  by  the 
cabin  doors,  which  we  had  removed  and  used 
as  props. 

"I'm  going  over  into  those  woods  where 
Little  and  1  went  the  first  day,"  Fred  an- 
nounced, and  Joe  went  with  him,  while  I,  dis- 
heartened, went  fishing  in  the  channel. 

Having  ilrifted  o|.j>o:-ite  the  mouth  of  a 
tiny  creek  without  a  ^>lrike,  I  rowed  ashore 
and  wandered  aimlessly  back  into  the  open 
flat  through  whii  h  the  stream  meandered. 
It  was  the  first  time  since  landing  in  Alaska 
that  I  had  been  without  my  gun,  and  withm 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  shore  I  en- 
countered fresh  bear  tracks.  A?  I  regarded 
them,  a  movement  at  my  back  caused  me  to 
w  hirl,  and  there,  where  I  could  have  hit  him 
\sith  a  stone,  was  my  bear  observing  me 
curiously. 
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We  looked  each  other  over  for  several  mo- 
ments. We  were  both  blonds,  although  his 
fur  was  a  bit  lighter  than  mine.  When  I 
moved,  his  hair  rose;  when  he  moved,  my  hair 
did  the  same.  He  was  much  the  larger  of 
the  two.  I  matched  him  up  with  my  dmtng- 
room  rug,  and  he  went  all  right.  T  must 
likewise  have  harmonized  with  some  color 
scheme  of  his,  for  he  took  a  step  towatd  me 
engagingly. 

Remembering  that  my  huntinp;-knife  was 
in  the  gunwale  of  the  skit!  and  my  ride  half 
way  across  the  bay,  I  dosed  the  interview 
and  went  after  them.  It  was  a  nice  cool 
day,  and  I  hurried  a  bit.  1  felt  light  in  the 
body  and  strong  m  the  legs,  wlu<:h  provoked 
in  me  a  sudden  disposition  to  disprove  my 
previous  theon,'  that  a  two-hundred-pound 
man  out  of  condition  cannot  outrun  a  bear. 
You  see,  this  was  the  first  bear  I  had  en- 
countered which  really  matched  my  furni- 
ture, and — in  fact,  there  were  sundry  rea- 
sons why  I  increased  my  normal  speed  of 
limb. 

To  stroll  means  to  advance  carelessly.  I 
strolled  u[)  tu  the  skill  so  carelessly  that  I 
nearly  broke  a  leg  getting  into  it,  then  headed 
for  the  launch.  Perhaps  a  rear  view  had 
convinced  the  bear  that  my  hair  was  too  stiff, 
or  that  I  was  not  sufficiently  well  furred  for 
his  use;  at  any  rate,  he  did  not  pursue  me, 
and  in  fifteen  minutes  T  was  back  again  and 
had  taken  up  the  trail.  Two  hours  later  I 
stumbled  out  of  the  woods,  sweaty,  smelling 
of  blood,  and  supremely  i>ruud  of  a  wet, 
heavy  skin  which  dragged  u\>on  my  aching 
shoulders,  its  points  trailing  on  the  ground 
behind  me. 

It  had  been  a  matter  of  a  quick,  careful 
search  with  the  glasses,  a  brown  blot  creep- 
ing across  an  open  meadow,  a  lung4Hiisting 
detour  to  leeward,  and  then  a  breathless  de- 
scent of  the  mountain  side,  till  a  fringe  of 
brown  hair  showed  through  the  grass.  There 
had  been  a  quick  guess  at  where  the  shoulder 
should  be,  a  vision  of  snarling  white  teeth, 
and  a  great  bulk  lifting  itself  up  toward  me; 
another  squint  at  a  hairy  chest  between  two 
huge  foreaims^  and  then  three  snap  shots 
which  were  all  too  high  and  tore  the  sod  as 


the  fellow  went  lumberinp;  down  the  hill. 
Next,  a  sudden  breaking  down  of  the  hind 
quarters,  and  twenty  yards  farther  a  loosen- 
ing of  all  holds  and  a  crash  into  the  bed 
of  a  trickUng  gully. 

As  I  gloated  barbarically  over  the  mi^ifi- 
cent  carcass,  up  from  the  woods  across  the 
bay  came  the  sound  of  four  quick,  faint  shots, 
"Bang!  Bang!  Bang!  Bung!"  a.s  if  I  rcd 
and  Joe  were  answering  my  ret  en t  fusillade. 

It  took  mc  an  hour  to  finish  the  skinning, 
and  as  I  reached  the  launch  I  beard  wild 
shouting  across  the  mud  flats.  On  the  fringe 
of  the  timber  we  saw  the  two  boys. 

"Somebody's  hurt,"  exclaimed  the  en- 
gineer, but  those  yells  carried  a  different  note 
to  me. 

"They've  ^ot  a  bear!"  I  yelled  gleefully. 
"  Fred  lias  got  one  at  last."  And  ten  min- 
utes later,  while  still  a  half  mile  distant,  he 
began  to  tell  me  about  it.  T  answered  witli 
my  story,  neither  of  us  distinguishing  more 
than  the  din  of  h&  own  voice. 

"I  got — "  came  Fred's  rejoicing,  while  the 
sun  glinted  on  Joe's  white  teeth — "big  griz- 
zly— color — match — bungalow  ^xacxly  V 

I  ran  toward  them,  joining  in  a  muddy 
war  dance  on  the  sand-bar  which  had  so 
kindly  delayed  lour  departure. 

We  all  talked  at  once,  but  my  companion 
had  more  ground  for  joy  than  1,  for  this  was 
his  first  bear,  and  it  had  charged  unexpect- 
edly  at  a  distance  of  fifty  feel. 

"She  was  coming  so  fast  when  I  saw  her 
that  I  didn't  !i  t.r  rime  to  get  scan-rl,"  -aid 
Fred,  "and  it  took  lour  shots  to  drop  her," 

"He  only  had  four  shells  in  his  gun,"  Joe 
chimed  in,  admiringly.  "He  COUUl  almost 
touch  her  when  she  fell." 

"We  came  back  for  you  and  the  camera. 
Get  your  gun  quick  and  come  with  us;  you 
never  saw  so  many  bear  signs  in  vour  life." 

"They've  all  left  the  bills  for  the' flats,"  de- 
clared our  guide.  "That's  why  we've  had 
such  bad  luck.  We'll  get  a  boatload  before 
dark."  So,  taking  time  to  gulp  a  mouthful 
of  cold  food,  we  headed  back  toward  the 
thickets  where  Fred  had  dispriVved  the  old 
theory  that  your  bear  is  a  peaceful  brute  aod 
will  never  delilierately  attack  a  man. 


The  Chronicles  of  a  Ctiromatic  B«ar  Hunt  will  be  continued  in  the  December  number. 
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TRYING  IT  ON  THE  DOG 


By  ELMER  BLANEY  HARRIS 

lUatrfltion  by  May  Wiboa  FtaHoa 


THERE'S  many  a  slip  between  the 
ink-pot  and  the  boK-office.  Even 
the  graybcardi  among  the  dramatists 
now  and  then  bag  a  goose-egg  at  some 
Broadway  theatre,  and  the  work  of  a  year, 
perhaps  a  lifetime,  goes  into  stock.  It  is  not 
to  !>e  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  I,  coming 
green  from  the  campus,  stuffed  like  a  Christ- 
mas gobbler  with  Aristotle,  Kant,  Boileau, 
should  at  my  first  shot  miss  the  buU's-ejrc.  In 
a  way  I  resembled  "Brick."  "Brick"  took 
eight  years  to  graduate.  At  commence- 
aent,  when  his  name  was  called,  he  rose, 
accepted  his  parchment,  shook  it  in  the  face 
of  the  faculty,  and  cried:  "Educated,  by 
gum!"   I  was  educated. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  first  hot  summer 
in  New  York.  I  had  the  buttons  put  on  the 
inside  of  my  trousers  and  bought  a  belt. 
My  window  looked  down  upon  the  "L" 
and  acres  of  sizzling  roofs.  Here,  in  a  roar 
and  tumult  which  set  the  window-panes  chat- 
tering, I  pcrjictrated  my  first  play.  By  what 
inspiration  of  modesty  I  made  it  one  act  in- 
stead of  five  I  do  not  rcmemljer,  but  into 
that  one  act  I  crowded  all  I  knew.  So  far 
as  concerns  theoiy,  it  was  a  masterpiece:  it 
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began,  it  rose  to  a  climax,  it  ended.  Also,  it 
had  a  plot.   The  only  swear-word  in  it  was 

"'Sdeath!"  With  what  1  must  have  con- 
sidered Swiftian  humor,  I  named  it  "Ex- 
celsior": I  was  on  the  twelfth  floor,  with 
prospects  of  going  higher. 

Now  it  happened  that  I  knew  an  actress 
who  was  out  of  a  job.  There  is  nothing 
unusual  in  an  actress's  being  out  of  a  job. 
The  unusual  part  df  it  was  that  I  should 
know  an  actress  at  all,  for  my  father  was  a 
Methodist  born  in  the  pew.  This  actress 
and  I  dined  at  a  restaurant  in  Sixth  Avenue 
where  one  ate  yards  of  spaghetti  and  drank 
something  red  with  an  edge  on  it.  Her 
name  was  Lola.  She  was  amaringly  pretty, 
I  thought,  carried  her  head  high,  and  wore 
her  clothes  well  —  and  plenty  of  them. 
While  she  was  waiting  for  a  suitable  part 
and  a  friendly  manager,  we  read  French  to- 
gether, and  she  taught  me  to  recite  that  little 
morceau  from  Hugo's  "Contemplations" 
which  begins: 

"  I  never  gave  Rose  a  thought. 
Rose  came  to  ihe  wood  with  nsc 
We  talked  about  somelhing, 
But  I  have  forgotten  what/' 
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And  ends  something  after  this  fashion: 

"  I  didn't  see  she  was  beautiful 
Untfl  we  emerged  from  the  great, 

deaf  wood. 
'  So  Ix;  it;  let's  not  think  of  it  any 

more !'  said  she. 
But,  situe,  I  think  of  il — toujours  I " 

When  I  had  learned  it  backward  and 
pleaded  for  another  poem,  she  asked: 

"Reg^,  how  old  are  you?" 

"Twenty-two."  \  pause — a  long  pause. 
Feeling  obliged  to  make  conversation,  I  be- 
gan: "Lola,  did  you  ever  hear  of  the  'Ding- 
anskk'?'*  Lola  hadn't  heard.  SoIlaunch»l 
into  a  dissertation  on  Kant,  ending  with  a 
dctinition  of  Being,  thence  jumping  to  an 
esthetic  analysis  of  the  curve  on  a  Greek 
vase.    I  must  have  been  a  wmider. 

Little  by  little,  Lola's  manner  changed, 
changed  in  a  remarkable  way.  She  began 
to  counsel  economy  in  my  ocpenditures, 
scolded  me  for  tippinj;;  ton  generously  and 
for  taking  a  hansom  when  a  car  would  have 
done  as  wdl.  She  evinced  an  almost  maternal 
interest  hi  my  clothes:  helped  me  select  the 
exact  shade  of  Oxford  gray  for  afternoon, 
conected  the  block  of  my  top  hat,  had  mc 
exchange  some  new-ljought  glove.s  for  a 
size  smaller,  also  a  tie  which  refused  to  make 
up  well,  being  cut  on  the  bias.  She  went 
as  far  as  my  underwear,  writing  a  note 
api)rising  me  of  a  sale  of  linens  at  Wana- 
maker's,  for  summer  comfort:  she  couldn't 
bear  to  see  my  face  grow  shiny  in  a  public 
place.  Nothing  escaped  her.  If  my  hair 
needed  trimmins;,  she  knew  it  before  I  did. 
"But,"  she  admonished,  "not  much  off 
the  sidesl"  (My  ears  stick  out  some.) 
She  made  me  discard  an  o{)al,  and  asked 
if  my  shoes  pinched.  The  answer?— 
Mothering  a  broiler! 

Not  until  she'd  mothered  me  for  some 
time  did  I  tell  her  about  my  play.  She 
pounced  upon  the  idea  with  an  excess  of 
enthusiasm  that  dated  me  beyond  words. 
Had  we  been  anywhere  but  in  a  cab,  I  should 
certainly  have  hugged  her.  Nothing  would 
do  but  I  must  read  it  to  her  that  evening. 
She  waited  in  the  foyer  of  my  hotel  while  I  got 
the  maniif^cript,  and  we  whipped  up  to  her 
flat  on  Ninety-first  Street.  The  flat  I  re- 
member distinctly:  a  dear  IttUe  silken  nest, 
perfumed,  soft-lighted.  Lola  drew  the  cur- 
tains, arranged  the  drop-lamp,  gave  me  a 
footstool,  a  cushion  at  my  back,  and  I  read 
my  production  with  all  the  expression  I 
had  teft  after  a  two-year  course  in  forennca. 


Lola's  applause  was  not  as  spontaneous  as 
it  might  have  been,  and  I  reached  for  the 
ice-water.  She  clasped  her  hands  back  of 
her  head  and  frowned  at  the  ceiHn<».  I  lit  a 
cigarette  and  waited.  Finally  she  came  over, 
perched  up  beside  me,  and  ran  through  the 
manuscrij)t  thoughtfully,  biting  her  finger. 

"Dear  boy,"  she  said,  as  she  reached 
the  last  page,  "it's  great.    But  it's  not  life." 

"Art,  Lola,  is  not  life  as  it  but  as  it 
sJiould  be."  Believe  it  or  not,  that's  what  I 
said. 

"In  vaudeville — and  that's  the  only  place 

you  can  use  a  one-act  play — they  want  numor. 
Now  if  you  could  ju?t  make  them  laugh  " 

"It's  not  a  humorou>  subject,"  I  objected. 

"Reggie,  dear,  life  is  not  all  sad.  It  has 
some  humor,  even  at  its  worst.  Humor 
makes  it  possible,  sweetens  it:  it's  the  salt 
that  keeps  the  sea  fresh.   Don't  you  see  ?  " 

I  grew  dogged.  "There  are  no  laughs 
in  'Ghosts.'" 

"1  know.  I've  played  Mrs.  Alving. 
But  Americans  don't  want  depressing,  mor- 
bid revelations;  they  want  joy  and  SOng." 

"This  is  not  a  comic  opera." 

"Now,  dear — I  mean  Reg^e— don't  lose 
your  temper.  I  know  what  I'm  talking 
about ;  you  simply  must  amuse  your  public. 
Here,  I've  got  a  jukc-book  I've  kept  for 
years  " 

"I  don't  want  a  lot  of  jokes  pasted  on  my 
play  like  labels  on  a  suit  case.  This  is  a 
'criticism  of  life.'" 

"But  before  you  can  criticize  a  thing,  you 
must  know  it — ^and  know  it  hard,"  Lola 
grew  gentle  as  1  grew  orutal. 

"Do  you  mean  that  I  don't  know  life?" 
I  demanded,  a  little  indignant,  "/'ve  suf- 
fcredl" 

What  answer  she  made,  if  any,  I  do  not 

remember.  But  she  looked  at  me  with  a 
certain  wistfulness,  and  when  I  innocently 
touched  her  hand  as  I  held  the  play  open 
for  her  perusal,  she  colored,  laughed  un- 
comfortably, and,  drawing  away,  returned 
to  her  chair.  The  movement,  the  little 
laugh  oime  back  to  me  now,  with  the 
breath  of  her  hair,  like  mignonette,  and  a 
responsive  thrill  follows  that  stirs  depths 
which  then  were —  Well,  the  point  is, 
she  took  the  play  and  promised  to  see  it 

staged. 

Lola  found  no  difficulty  in  interesting  an 
agent  who  owned  hu  own  theatre.  "Miss 
Ixila  Henrid  forsakes  the  Legit,  for  Con- 
tinuous in  a  one«act  drama  by  Mr.  Reggie 
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Forbes!"  was  one  of  the  scare-heads  from 
the  Telegraph  which  I  pinned  on  my  wall 
under  her  picture,  between  prints  of  Moli^re 
and  Goethe.  The  play  was  first  to  be 
"tried  on  the  dog" — on  an  audience  outside 
of  Broadway.  Then,  if  it  got  over,  the 
star  would  be  booked  for  periods  ranging 
from  three  weeks  to  three  years,  and  at  as 
much  salary  as  she  could  command.  Two 
thousand  dollars,  I  learned,  was  sometimes 
paid  for  a  single  act.  My  attraction,  of 
course,  would  not  receive  that  amount. 

But  suppose  they  paid  seven  hundred.  My 
ten  per  cent,  would  give  me  seventy  a  week, 
two  hundred  and  eighty  a  month,  over  three 
thousand  a  year.  The  sketch  had  taken 
a  week  to  write.  Relieved  from  temporary 
embarrassment  by  the  seventy,  I  could 
easily  before  the  year  was  over  produce 
twelve  acceptable  short  plays.  Thirty-six 
thousand  a  year!  I  should  soon  be  earning 
more  than  the  president.  And  it  is  strange 
how  elastic  it  made  my  step,  how  lowly  my 
twelfth  floor  rear.  Current  events,  such  as 
failures  in  Wall  Street  or  the  departure  of 
the  fleet  for  foreign  waters,  shrank  to  pro- 
portions insignificant. 

The  rehearsals  were  like  sitting  by  the 


bedside  of  a  sick  child:  I  hoped  it  would  get 
Ixjtter.  Lola  had  secured  the  use  of  one 
of  the  large  theatres,  and  here  we  four — the 
valet,  the  hero,  the  star,  and  the  author — 
met  at  eleven  one  summer  day  when  the 
horses  wore  bonnets  and  the  mirrors  had 
got  into  their  tights  of  mosquito  netting — 
and  the  metamorphosis  of  written  words  into 
living,  moving  humans  began.  Oh,  the  thrill 
of  it! — the  manel!  What  had  I  done? 
Caught  an  idea,  on  the  fly — an  idea,  that 
impalpable  oversoul  of  molecular  brain- 
changes — and  so  propelled  it  through  the 
medium  of  alphabetical  symlx)ls  as  to  awaken 
a  like  vibration  in  the  cranium  of  my  cast, 
as  I  prayed  it  would  in  the  cranium  of  my 
audience.  O  Introspection!  O  Psychology! 
O  Mystery  of  Mysteries!  O  Fiddlesticksl 
Yet  such  were  those  darling  sophomoric  days, 
when  ambition  was  new  and  cheek  youth- 
painted,  and  this  glorious  pageant  of  the 
senses  was  all  Why,  and  never  What  nor  How! 

The  speeches  didn't  flow.  I  can  still  see 
Lola  in  the  golden  glare  of  the  foots,  with 
the  grass  mats  and  canvas  trees  of  the  regular 
show  heaped  against  the  wall,  contracting 
my  "do  nots"  to  "don'ts, "  dropping  my 
"thats"  and  "whiches, "  and  breaking  the 


I  READ  MY  PBODUCTIOV  WITH  EXPRESSION. 
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blades  of  my  beautiful,  rhythmic  periods,  I  shall  not  give  you  the  entire  play.  I 
forged  and  tempered  by  the  sweat  of  my  should  have  done  so  then.  I  should  have 
brow,  to  make  the  characters  talk  in  quick,  set  yoa  down  on  the  street  comer,  in  a  draw- 
short  sentence?,  but  without  regard  to  repeti-  ing-room  filled  with  people,  in  an  elevator, 
tion  or  balance.    Mildly  I  demurred,  but  on  a  tack — anywhere — and  read  you  the 


Lola,  in  her 
sweetest  voice, 

met  me  with  the 
fiat  that  move- 
ment was  all- 
cispnti.-il.  Obe- 
diently 1  bowed 
at  the  shrine  of 
experience.  But 
when  the  hero 
split  an  infini- 
tive, I  rose  on 
my  hind  legs  I 
refused  to  sec  my 
baby  carried 
head  downward 
in  this  shiff!e'^<i 
fashion.  The 
rehearsal  paused 
while  I,  as  po 
Utcly  as  possible, 
lectured  the 
wrong-doer  o  n 
the  infranpil)i] 
ity  of  the  infini- 
tive. At  this 
point  the  door- 
keeper, a  sol- 
emn, wintry  figure,  withdrew  into  the  shadow. 

"And  I  should  prefer  'I  believe  aoriotisly 
to  make  this  effort'  to  'I  believe  to  make 
this  ctTort  seriously,'  because  'effort'  is 
the  imiK)rtant  word  and  should,  therefore, 
Ix."  placed  where  \{  has  the  most  emphasis, 
which  hi  at  the  end  of  the  phrase.  And 
why  do  you  keep  crossing  all  the  time?" 

"I  can't  stand  in  one  position  during  the 
entire  scene!"  retorted  the  man,  with  some 
impatience. 

'  Mr.  Forbes  »  quite  right,"  agreed  Lok. 
"  Vou  must  have  a  rea?on  for  rro'^^inp:  you 
will  come  over  herjB  to  |ct  the  match-box. 
You  occupy  yourself  with  the  match-box 

until  I  say:  'Harold!  Harold  !'  Then 

you  say:  'Elizal)eth,  the  rejuvenation  of  a 
naive  delight  in  beauty  tor  beauty's  sake — ' 
so  and  so,  so  and  so,  so  and  so,  and  cross 
hack  on  my  answer.  And  when  the  valet 
enters  and  says:  *Oh,  sir,  the  press  has 
denounced  you!*  you  cross  naturally  to  get 
the  revolver.  Now  try  it  again,  pleaae,  from 
my  entrance." 


SUB  LEANSD  TOWARD  THE  MIBtOS  AND  DIPPBD  HEft 
I.A8HKS  MtO  THE  BLACK. 


wholesixty  pages 
with  all  the 
deadly  purpose 
of  the  squab 
playwright. 
Now,  however, 
for  fear  we  might 
sometime  meet, 
and  having  my- 
self some  respect 
for  the  dead,  i 

shall  spare  you 
further  excerpts 
from  "Excel- 
sior." 

Finally  the 
day  of  the  try- 
out  arrived — the 
great  day. 
Everythiiif^  was 
in  readiness. 
The  "props'* 
were  assembled, 
the  "plots  "com- 
piled. I  had 
bought  a  new 
suit  and  written 
a  speech.  Lola 
had  advanced  the  hero  half  his  salary,  and 
he  had  appeared  in  a  clean  shirt.  Two  news- 
paper men  I  hr"!  fiined  at  some  length,  and 
I  had  receivefi  an  inch  of  fine  print  in  each 
of  their  papers.  I  had  heard  of  dying  by 
inches,  but  it  works  both  way?.  Then,  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  the  valet  resigned!  It  took 
Lda  fully  ten  minutes  to  say  what  she 
thought  of  him.  It  was  the  best  "copy "for 
a  mnd  scene  I  had  ever  heard.  Then: 

"Reggie,  you'll  have  to  play  that  part 
yourself." 
"I!" 

"Yes,  you.  You  know  the  lines,  and  I 
can't  possibly  find  another  man  and  get  him 

up  in  them  before  train-time.   The  little 

hypocrite!    The  turncoat!    Oh  !" 

On  the  way  to  the  tirand  Central: 
"Reggie,  you  must  stop  smoking  cigarettes. 

You've  smoked  one  aftOT  another  ever  «nce 

I  ^ve  you  that  part." 

"Lola,  rn  queer  the  show. " 

"Didn't  you  say  you*d  played  in  college?" 

"Yes.  but  " 
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"Just  put  enough  noise  and  speed  into 
it  and  you*ll  do  nicely. " 

I  was  aImo>t  sirk  with  fear.  The  more 
I  smoked,  the  worse  1  got.  When  I  bought 
the  tickets,  I  left  a  dollar  on  the  window. 
Lola  banctod  it  to  me  with  a  perpleied 
frown. 

"Boy,  you're  not  going  to  your  own 
funeral.   Take  a'  brace.   You're  riiaking 

like  a  double  order  of  wine  jelly.    And  don't 
leave  your  money  lying  about  when  you're 
not  making  any." 
"Thanks  awfully." 

"I  think  you'd  probably  feel  better  if  you 
ate  something.  You've  got  me  down  here 
half  an  hour  before  train-time. " 

"  R.  lly,  I  couldn't  eat  a  thing." 

"Tcrhaps  /  could." 

I  apologized  and  hurried  her  across  Forty- 
second  Street,  she  chuckling  at  my  stage 
fright  and  deriaring  if  I  pulkd  so  I'd  have 
to  buy  her  a  new  arm. 

"Where  are  you  taking  me!"  she  ex- 
claimed, as  wc  pushed  into  a  bar,  and  agroup 
of  men  with  one  foot  on  the  rail  turned, 
glasses  lifted,  and  stared  at  this  rumpled 
vision  of  loveliness  which  I  was  kidnappmg. 

We  backed  out. 

"Lola,  what  docs  he  say  when 
on  the  has- 
sock?" 

* '  W  h  o  ? 
What  are  you 
talkingabout?" 

"The  valet." 

Lolu  laughed 
outright. 
"Well,  you 
ought  tu  know; 
you  wrote  the 
play." 

"Yes,  but  1 
can't  remem- 
ber a  word. 
Everything  i^ 
gone  from  me." 

A  bite,  and 
wc  Ixiarded  the 
train.  I  did  feel 
better,  but  in 
the  sulphurous 
breath  of  the 

tunnel  1  had  an  attack  of  hay-fever.  I 
wheezed  and  sneesed:  was  literally  led  to 

the  slaughter  by  the  "doze."  It  would  have 
taken  the  tongue  of  Job  wagged  at  both  ends 
by  the  wit  and  bitterness  of  Heine  to  de- 


you 


sit 


"oa,  Yoo  cvminio  tbinc  I" 


scribe  that  journey.  My  eyes  were  full 
of  tacks,  my  lips  parched,  my  face,  as  I 
c  liu'^ht  sight  of  it  in  the  glass,  was  haunted 
and  bag^rd.  The  only  friend  1  had  in  the 
car  was  tiie  water-tank  at  the  far  end,  and 
after  shaking  hands  with  it  five  times  I  grew 
shy  of  the  passengers.  Lola  was  no  friend 
of  mine: 

"Oh,  Lotd,  Reggie,  be  atitti  •  Do  you 

think  you're  the  only  one  who's  nervous?" 
Now,  if  only  she  hadn't  said  that! 
To  add  to  the  general  gloom,  it  began  to 
rain,  and  polljrwogi  of  silver  effaced  the 
moving-pictures  framed  in  the  window. 
1  tried  to  study  my  part:  I  couldn't.  1  got 
up.  I  sat  down.  I  stared  around  to  see  if 
anyone  was  looking,  and  heard  some  one 
behind  say: 

"I  wonder  if  they've  just  been  married, 
or  are  just  going  to  be  ?  " 

It  wa.s  a  little  go-in-when-it-rains  town, 
one  of  many  that  cling  to  the  petticoats  of  a 
big  city,  hoping  the  next  charter  will  take 
them  in  aii'I  su{)ply  gas-lamps.  There  were 
neither  names  nor  numbers  on  the  streets. 
We  asked  everyone  we  met,  from  the  baggage- 
master  to  the  barl)er,  where  the  theatre  was, 
before  finding  that  humpbacked  edifice. 
It  stood  next  to  a  grocery  where  bushel 

baskets  of  po- 
tatoes,  pyra- 
mids  of  beets 
and  cabbages 
lured  market- 
ing housc- 
wives.  On  the 
steps  was  a 
parrel  of  raga- 
mutUns  shoot- 
ing craps. 
.•\bove  them 
stood  an  easel 
of  photo- 
graphs:  this 
week's  attrac- 
tions! Lola,  in 
the  centre,  chin 
on  hand; 
around  her, 
like  the  doves 
of  Venus.  The 
Sisters  Pinko, 

The  Colored  Comedy  Entertainers,  Pillule, 
the  Mbd-Reading  Dog.  And  across  the  top: 
"To-day!  Bring  the  children  to*day.  Prize 

matinde!  To-day!" 

'  Now,  I  know  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Siddonsas 
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well  as  if  wc  had  been  to  school  together,  and  ris.   Next,  she  combed  out  some  crepe  hair, 

from  our  acquaintance  I  bad  famfluurized  soldered  it  on  paralld  with  my  ears,  and 

myself  with  the  glamour  of  the  greenroom,  barbered  it  beautifully. 

But  as  I  carried  Lola's  suit  case  to  the  cellar,  "Oh,  you  cunning  thing! "  she  exclaimed, 
my  dreams  got  a 


t^  on  the  solar 
pfeztts.  Wc  had 
to  wade.  The 
star  ^thered  up 

her  silks  and 
heeled  it  along 
a  pine  scantling 
to  dressing-room 
No.  I. 

"Reggie,  come 
in  when  you  get 
dressed  and  I'll 
make  you  up," 
she  said. 

My  dres^g- 
room  was  a 
beac  h — spell 
with  a  ^  if  you 
don't  mind  mix- 
ing your  meta- 
phors— where 
the  theatrical 
tide  had  left 
stranded  all  the 
flotsam  and  jet- 
sam nf  the  pro- 
fession: wafers 
of  soap,  grease 
rs^,  vaudeville 
ads,  and  a  near- 
bald  comb,  its 
eye-teeth  miss- 
ing. .\nd  a  gas  )ct  that  had  swalhiwed  some- 
thing whole  hid  its  light  under  a  bustle. 
There  being  neither  nails  nor  hickory  limb, 
I  hung  my  coat  on  the  door-knob  and  re- 
paired to  Lola's  room. 

How  pretty  she  had  made  her  table. 
And  how  pretty  she  herself  looked,  in  her 
lace  bodice  and  curls,  as  she  leaned  toward 
the  mirror  and  dipped  her  lashes  into  the 
black.  She  threw  off  her  dressing-sack 
and  hooked  her  skirt. 

"Reggie,  you'll  have  to  button  me." 

"Button  you  !'»  * 

'*  Hurry,  it's  getting  near.  Goodness, 
how  cold  your  IkukIs  arc!  Stop  trembling — 
you  give  me  the  Willies!  Try  a  hairpin. 
Oh,  let  the  collar  go.   Here  !" 

With  sleeves  rolled  back,  she  massaged 
my  face  wit!i  K>lrl  cream,  mopped  it,  chalked 
it  with  pink,  and  bioUcd  it  with  poudre  d$ 


A.VU  WHKKE,  on,  WHKRK  DID  VOO  PICK  VP  TKK  VAtET? 


in  admiration  of 
her  handiwork. 
"You'd  make  a 
lovely  coach- 
man. If  any  of 
the  Astorbilts 
are  in  front,  I'll 
lose  you  sure! 
Now  button  my 
boots." 

*'Lola,  my 
mouth  feeb  as 
though  it  had 
been  dried  out 
with  a  crash 
towel.  What's 
that  a  sign  of  ? " 

*'Ouchl"  she 
cried,  as  I  pinch- 
ed her  with  the 
button-hook. 
**ymi*re  taking 
it  off  in  chunks." 

From  an  ad- 
joining room, 
female  vofces: 

"Say.   I  kin 
Strike  C  with- 
out an  effort. 
Send  for  A  and 
I'll  show  you  my 
C."— No  sooner 
said  than  done. 
— "Get   the  hook!    Light  on  something! 
D'yuh  call  that  C?"— "Say,  1  wonder  who 
got  the  idea  we  could  lie  a  quartet?" — 
"Mabe,  are  you  ever  going  to  change  that 
skirt?" — "No;  it  was  wished  on." — "Min- 
nie, the  guy  in  the  monkey  cage  out  front 
wanted  to  know  how  you  pronounced  your 
middle  name."— "Tell  him  1  don't  pro- 
nounce it:  I  inhale  it!" 
"The  Sisters  Pinko,"  explained  Lola. 
"Do  we  have  to  play  on  the  same  lull 
with  them?" 

"Yes,  honey.    And  it  may  do  them  good: 
if  they'd  only  learn  that  rejuvenation  of 
beauty  speech  of  yours,  it  might  help  some. 
Now,  for  heaven's  sake,  Reggie,  talk  up  loud." 
"Shan  I  have  tb  make  a  speech,  Lola?" 
"  I  don't  think  so."  And  she  said  it  with 
a  straight  face. 
The  stage  was  cramped  and  populous. 
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Here  and  there  a  shaft  of  light  lit  huddled 
heads,  as  the  mechanics  and  stage-hands 
passed  judgment  on  a  sketch  which  was  just 
then  being  done.  At  one  of  the  entrances 
stood  the  author,  not  so  intent  on  sprinkling 
an  umbrella  with  a  watering-can  that  he 
failed  to  laugh  at  his  own  jokes. 

"Pipe  the  feller  what  wrote  it!"  whispered 
a  scene-shifter  in  a  green-striped  sweater. 

Just  then,  one  of  the  actors,  perspiring 
tlirough  his  paint,  sauntered  to  the  door 
and,  dropping  his  party  smfle  and  voice, 
hissed  at  the  author: 

"Where  the  hell's  the  wUl?" 

The  Colored  Comedy  Entertainers  did 
theirs  next.  They  were  two,  in  a  check 
so  generous  that  it  required  lx)th  suits  (o 
contain  the  pattern.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  their  performance  was  the  mouth 
of  one,  as  mobile 
as  a  red-rubber 
band.  I  remem- 
ber a  line: 

"Speakin'  ob 
rain,  Mista' 
John^g,  how*d 
jew  like  t'  go  fo' 
a  boat-ride  dis 
•ftahnoon?" 

"I  ain't  much 
on  de  water." 

•'No'  on  de 
soap  i-ther, 
hum?" 

It  went  with  a 
scream. 

As  I  got  better 
acquainted  with 
our  competitors, 
my  nerves 
steadied,  my 
predicament 
grew  less  due, 
and  I  was  able 
to  obsen'e  ond 
profit  by  my  sur- 
roundings. 

Pillule,  the 
Mind-reading 
Dog,  added,  sub- 
tracted, multiplied;  told  one  young  lady  in 
the  audience  how  many  babies  she  wanted 
by  sagely  hesitating  at  twelve  and  finally 
choosing  the  dpber.   Another  scream. 

While  they  were  setting  the  stage  for 
"Excelsior  "  the  girl  impersonator  did  hers 
before  the  drop^  while  a  gray-haired  woman 


SAY,  WHO  GOT  TUB  lOBA  WE  COULD  BE  A  QUAKTET  ? 


waited  near  a  dressing-table  in  the  wings. 
Off  came  the  gurl,  pantmg  from  a  dance.  Off 
came  her  waist,  skirt,  and  one  [):ur  of  st(x:k- 
ings,  while  the  men  standing  round,  hands  in 
pocl^ets,  surveyed  her  with  the  detached 
interest  of  bettors  inspecting  a  filly  in  the 
paddock.  The  girl  herself,  one  car  on  the 
music,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned  was 
alone  with  the  gray-haired  woman. 

"I'm  going  to  cut  that  line;  they  never 
get  it, "  she  panted. 

"I  would,  dearie." 

"My  kUt!" 

With  sure,  quick  fingers  she  changed  to 
the  Scotch  costume,  the  woman  tying  her 
shoes  while  she  dived  into  the  jacket.  A 
smudge  of  powder,  a  sip  of  water,  and  sin* 
was  back,  almost  before  the  applause 
ceased: 

"  I  loved  a  lassie. 
A   bonnic  bluc- 

rved  lassie, 
She  was  pure  as 
the  lilies  in  the 
deU— " 

"Can't  sing!" 
commented  the 
man  on  the 
heater. 

His  com])an- 
ion,  chewing 
gum,  shook  his 
head — spat. 

"How  do  you 
like  vaudeville, 
Reggie?" 

I  looked  at 
Lola,  her  skirts 
clutched  to  pro- 
tect them  from 
the  floor,  and  felt 
a  shamefaced 
regret  at  having 
let  her  in  for  such 
an  experience.  I 
apologized. 

"All  in  a  life- 
time, "  she  re- 
plied cheerfully. 
"Thb  is  only  a 
had  imitation  of  the  real  thing,  but  you  can 
regard  it  as  a  college  supplement.   Are  you 
gathering  wisdom?" 
"Lola,  do  you  think  theyH  do  anythmg 

to  'Excelsior'?" 

The  only  consolation  she  offered  was: 
"Watch  and  pray!" 
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Out  of  deference  to  Lola,  the  management 
had  saved  our  attraction  till  the  last,  save, 

of  ( our  r,  the  motion  pictures.  It  gave 
us  mure  time  than  we  expected,  and  I  began 
to  feel  quite  cocky  before  the  curtain  rose; 
but  when  it  did  lift  finally,  letting  in  a  flood 
of  light  over  the  tawdry  "sot,"  at  war  in 
every  detail  with  the  esthetic  tastes  of  my 
hero,  and  exhibiting  ensconced  in  the  stag^ 
box  a  ^oup  of  New  York  managers,  there 
expressly  to  see  Lola's  act,  my  temporary 
composure  departed.  And  the  rest,  even  at 
this  distance,  swims  in  thin,  hot  haze. 

My  last  distinct  impression  was  of  the 
leading  man,  clearing  his  throat  and  feeling 
hts  tie  before  entering,  after  which  I  had  a 
touch  of  blind  staggers.  I  accidentally  set 
oS  the  door-bell,  which  refused  to  be  choked 
and  had  to  be  carried  out  into  the  alley  and 
smothered,  like  a  dangerous  lamp.  I  fell  into 
theroom  nnd  dropped  a  breakfast  tray — thank 
heaven,  the  audience  thought  it  intentional.  I 
opened  ray  mouth,  but  no  sound  issued  forth, 
and  the  hero  said  the  line  for  mc.  Lola 
prompted  me,  but  it  was  no  go:  I  couldn't 
even  repeat  what  I  heard.  When  I  came 
off,  the  man  on  the  heater  said: 

"Say,  kid,  who  wrote  this  skit?" 

Even  that  failed  to  rouse  me;.  I  was 
in  a  trance,  a  nightmare.  I  had  to  sit  down 
somewhere  to  keep  my  legs  from  giving  way 
as  after  a  long  illness,  and  chose  Lola's  hat. 
I  missed  my  next  cue,  and  she  had  to  come 
after  me; 

"  Reggie,  the  newspaper,  for  mercy's  sake ! " 

I  tried  to  say,  "The  press  has  denounced 
yout"  but  Lola  took  the  words  out  of  my 
mouth,  and  then,  in  an  aside: 

"Don't  come  in  again;  I'll  get  the  re- 
volver." 

If  I  hadn't  written  the  play  myself  I 
should  have  thought  that  a  threat.  Thus  ex- 
cused from  ray  li^t  entrance,  I  began  to  re- 
cover. The  first  thing  I  noticed  was  that 
the  stapc  hands  were  acting  like  men  at  a 
circus:  they  were  coming  from  the  other  side, 
from  the  loft,  from  the  property-room,  to 
see  what  I  looked  like.  They  stared  at 
me  in  silence  and  walked  away. 

"Km  jruh  baftt  it!"  one  of  them  said. 

I  peered  cautbusly  at  tlie  audience:  tfae 
New  York  managers  had  left;  the  box  was 
empty — one  of  the  chairs  was  tipped  over, 
though  I  dont  offer  that  as  evidence.  Poor 
Lolat 


When  the  curtain  fell,  there  was  an  op- 
pressive silence  in  the  house.  Stmiebody's 

baby  began  to  cry.  There  was  an  ominous 
rustle  of  programs.  The  agent  who  had 
SKured  the  try-out  came  on  the  stage. 

"Miss  Henrici,"  he  said,  taking  Lola's 
hand,  which  trembled  a  little,  "you  were 
charmin';  they  never  seen  better  actin'  in 
thtt  house.  But  where,  in  heaven's  name,  did 
you  get  the  vehicle  ?    'The  rehabilitation  of 

beauty  fer  beauty's  sake  1'   Say,  why 

didn't  you  let  him  kin  himself  as  be  wanted 
to?    Your  jokes  went  great  [Lola's  jokes!] 

but  the  rest  of  the  dope  ! "   lie  concluded 

with  an  expressive  rotary  gesture  near  one 
temple. 

"It  was  only  an  experiment/' ^plained 

Lola,  sweetly. 

The  agent  ga\  e  a  glance  toward  me  and 
dropped  his  voice:    'And  where,  oh,  where 

did  you  pick  up  the  valet?" 

We  dressed.  As  \vc  entered  the  street, 
we  saw  the  hero's  coat-tails  vanishing  be- 
tween two  swinging  doors. 

I  opened  the  umbrella,  and  wc  walked 
slowly  back  to  the  depot. 

"Now,  Reggie,  listen.  You've  had  a 
play  produced;  you've  seen  how  the  wheels 
go.  There's  only  one  thing  more  yuu  need 
to  learn. " 

"What's  that,  Lola?" 

"Life." 

There  have  been  try-outs  since,  many- 
failures,  some  successes.  Through  ihem 
all  Lola  has  stood  by.  invariably,  when  I 
read  the  plays  to  her,  if  she  clasped  her  hands 
back  of  her  head  and  frowned  at  the  ceiling, 
they  were  sure  to  fail;  if,  instead,  the  laughter 
rippled  from  her  lips,  or  the  tears  gathered 
beneath  her  lashes,  their  success  was  signed 
and  sealed.  T-oIa  knew.  I  am  now  of  a  mind 
that  the  whole  secret  lay  in  that  one  word, 
Life.  She  is  sitting  opposite  as  I  write,  more 
mature,  more  gentle,  m<ae  lovely  than  ever, 
despite  these  busy  years.  She  put*;  down  her 
book,  looks  over,  hands  folded  beneath  her 
chin,  and  asks  nw  how  it  goes.  And  I  re> 
member  again  the  little  verse  of  Hugo's: 

"Jt  ne  vis  qu'elle  etaii  belle 

Qu'en  sortant  des  grands  hois  sourds. 
*SoS;  n*y  fMsetu  ptmst*  dii  elle. 
Dfpuis,  fy  p€»S0  toujouri." 

Why? 

Because  we're  married  now. 
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By  JOHN  BRANCH 

llitstrarions  by  John  Conaeher 


EZRA  COLE  stopjicd  hi>  horse  in  front 
of  the  Mason  pUice.  The  house  stood 
a  long  way  back  from  the  road,  with 
the  front  door  on  the  farther  side,  for  it  had 
been  built  before  the  road  was  laid  out.  It 
was  a  small  house,  and  the  dooryard  was 
enclosed  with  a  white  picket  fence  to  keep 
out  the  ducks  that  had  the  run  of  the  pear 
orchard  which  stretched  down  to  the  road. 
The  path  from  the  house  crossed  a  little 
wooden  bridge  over  a  brook  that  flowed  be- 
tween the  trees. 

Hiram  Mason  was  laying  a  new  plank  in 
the  bridge  when  Ena  Cole  stopped  in  front 
of  the  gate.  Ezra  never  came  into  the  house, 
and  he  did  not  even  stop  unless  he  saw  some- 
body outside.  There  was  no  reason  for  it 
It  was  just  Ezra's  way.  He  was  as  shy  as  a 
boy,  although  he  was  almost  sixty. 

"How  is  she  to-day?"  he  called.  His 
v(  )ii  e  was  tenor,  and  he  still  sang  in  the  choir. 
Hf  fidgeted  on  the  wagon-seat  until  the  yel- 
low horse  started.    "Whoa,  can't  you?"  and 


he  pulled  on  the  bit  with  a  quick  jerk.  "Is 
she  feelin'  any  better?" 
The  young  man  raised  himsdf  slowly  bom 

his  work  on  the  bridge  and  sauntered  toward 
the  gate.  He  did  not  speak.  Hiram  Mason 
never  answered  quickly.  He  was  as  moder- 
ate in  all  his  movements  as  a  man  of  seventy, 
though  he  was  only  twenty-seven.  He  came 
down  to  the  gate  and  stood  leaning  his  elbows 
on  the  top  rail.  He  was  rather  short  and 
thick  set.  and  his  hair  and  skin  were  dark. 
He  pulled  a  splinter  from  the  rough  gate-post 
and  took  it  between  his  lips.  Presently  he 
npokt  in  a  low,  slow  voiie.  "Xo,  mother 
ain't  no  better."  He  paused  again.  "Some 
ways  she  seems  worse."  He  showed  no 
emotion,  and  yet  nobody  would  have  said  he 
did  not  care. 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  you  say  it,"  said  Ezra 
quickly.  "  I  was  kind  of  in  hopes  there  might 
be  a  turn  for  the  better  by  now,  she's  been  sick 
so  long.  Stand  still,  won't  you?"  and  he 
pulled  again  on  the  bit.    "But  I  suppose 
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there  ain't  nothin'  can  be  done.  She's  tried 
'most  everything,  I  expect." 

**Yes,"  answered  Hiram;  "dd  Dr.  Slo- 
cum  put  her  through  a  regular  course  before 

he  died" 

**I  expect  «iie  feds  his  death  a  good  deal/' 

said  Ezra,  "she'd  had  him  -k)  li>ng.  Has  she 
ever  tried  the  young  feller  that  took  his  prac- 
tise over  to  the  Center?  " 

"No,  she  ain't  never  had  nobody  else." 
Hiram  was  gazing  (iuHy  at  the  horse's  feet. 
"She  ain't  taken  no  medicine  since  ihu  old 
doctor  died.  She  set  a  store  of  dependence  on 
him,  and  he  told  her,  after  he  iiad  giv  en  In  r 
everything  he  could  think  of,  that  he  didn't 
believe  no  dosin*  was  ever  goin'  to  help  her. 
He  said  he  thought  it  all  depended  on  herself 
and  her  own  determination  whether  she  ever 
got  well,  and  so  she's  given  up  takm'  Uiings 
and  just  lays  there  doin'  her  duty,  as  she  calls 
it,  a nd  settia'  her  will  hard  as  she  can  on  get" 
tin'  strong." 

**  She  always  did  have  a  heap  of  reeolntion/' 
sighed  Ezra  reminiscently.  "She  wa'n't 
never  one  to  give  in,  not  if  she  considered  it 
her  duty  to  hold  out."  He  glanced  wistfully 
toward  the  house.  His  eyes  were  l)lue,  and 
his  long  hands  workcfl  ncr\'ously  at  the  reins. 
"She  had  a  tcrriijle  strong  will,"  he  re- 
peated. 

Hiram  still  stared  at  the  feet  of  the  horse. 
After  a  silence  he  answered:  '1  guess  you'd 
say  so  if  you  had  seen  her  lately.  It  seems  as 
if  she  was  more  bound  and  determined  every 
day  and  tried  harder  and  harder  to  lift  her- 
self up  from  this.  Sometimes  it  almost  scares 
us,  the  way  she  does.  She  will  lay  there  stiff 
and  straight  with  her  eyes  shut  light  and  her 
moutli  set  and  her  hands  clenched,  just  willin' 
with  all  her  might  to  get  well.  She  don't 
speak  nor  move  till  she'saU  tuckered  out,  and 
sort  of  tn!lapses  all  to  once  and  lay^  limp  and 
gaspin'  for  a  spell.  But  the  minute  she's  a 
little  mite  rested,  she  goes  at  it  again  hard  as 
ever.  Slie's  weak  as  a  rat^,  and  she  gets 
weaker  the  more  she  tries,  but  she  won't  give 
up  beat.  The  other  night  we  thought  she 
was  dyin',  she  got  so  low  and  all-gone,  but 
before  mornin'  siic  was  at  it  again  just  grittin' 
her  teeth  as  determined  as  ever.  She  says 
she's  l>ound  to  do  her  duty  and  get  well,  if 
tlu  ie'h  any  such  thing.  She  says  slic  i  ouldn't 
rest  easy  in  her  grave  if  she  knew  folks  Wtis 
sayin'  she  might  have  lived  if  she'd  only  put 
f()rth  more  effort.  But  it's  plain  as  day  she's 
gettin'  worse  in  spite  of  all." 

Neither  man  spoke  lor  a  wiiilc.    J  tien  Ezra 


asked,  "How  long  is  it  now  that  she's  been 
sick?" 

"Ever  since  lather  died,"  replied  Hirftm, 

in  his  moderate  voice. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  the  other  nervously. 
**  She  got  all  run  down  tendin'  him  through  his 
last  sic  kness.  But  what  I  mean  is,  how  long 
lias  she  been  abed?" 

Hiram  calculated.  Almost  seven  months. 
But  she  wa'n't  nothin'  like  this  at  first. 
She's  wasted  away  to  a  shadder.  I  don't 
see  how  she  can  liold  out  much  longer."  He 
lifted  his  gaze  from  the  ground  and  fixed  it  on 
the  man  in  the  wagon. 

I^zra's  blue  eyes  grew  misty.  He  turned 
his  face  away  quickly.  "  You'll  have  a  lot  of 
I)ears  this  year,"  he  said  presently. 

Hiram  did  not  turn  toward  the  trees,  hut  he 
took  his  eyes  from  Ezra's  face  and  looked 
down  again  at  the  horse's  feet.  "Yes,"  he 
Slid  laconically.  He  knew  well  enough  how 
Ezxa  Cole  felt  toward  his  mother.  I  .ver}  body 
knew.  They  had  "kept  compan\  "  years  be- 
fore and  he  had  asked  her  to  marry  him;  and 
she  would  have  done  it  had  it  not  liccn  that 
her  father  nuidc  her  bclie\  c  it  her  dui}  lu  lake 
Thomas  Mason,  who  was  his  junior  partner 
in  the  store  at  the  Center.  Ezra  accepted  his 
disappointment  meekly,  but  he  never  married. 

"All  Ais  c<Hncs  pretty  hard  on  Cora,"  he 
said  after  a  pause.  ".Ain't  she  about  worn 
out  takin'  care  of  your  mother  and  doin'  the 
work  besides?" 

"She  gets  pretty  tired,  come  night,"  replied 
the  young  man,  "but  she's  willin'  and  glad 
to  do  for  her." 

"I  ain't  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  other 
hastily.  "You  got  a  nice  girl  when  you 
married  Cora  Slade." 

Hham  made  no  response. 

"Wei!,  I  must  be  goin'  on,"  resumed  Ezra, 
slapping  his  horst- .  "Is  there  anything  I  can 
do  for  you  over  to  the  Center?" 

"No,  I  guess  not,"  said  Hiram.  "Much 
obliged." 

But  before  the  wheels  revolved,  the  back 
d<x>r  of  the  house  opened  with  a  little  click, 

and  a  young  woman  came  out.  She  wore  a 
blue  calico  dress  and  she  had  red  hair  and  a 
very  white  skin.  She  hurried  down  the  palli 
to  the  men. 

"Good  mornitr,  Ci)le,"  she  Siiid  in  a 
brisk,  pleasant  voice.  She  stood  half  a  head 
taller  than  h<;r  husband.  "There's  no  use, 
Hiram;  we've  got  to  do  somethin'.  Mother 
ATason's  been  sinkin'  again.  T  worked  over 
lier  and  did  what  I  could,  but  I  ain'l  willin' 
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to  Ift  ihinf^  go  on  this  way  without  somchod'. 
takin'  some  of  the  responsibility.  I  know 
how  set  she  is  a^inst  havin'  a  doctor,  but 
she'll  have  to  give  in  and  liavc  imc,  there  ain't 
no  two  ways  about  it.  She'll  drop  off  in  one 
of  these  spells,  and  then  what'll  folks  siiy? 
Why,  Mr.  Cole,  you  ain't  no  idi  a  "  She 
laid  her  hand  0:1  ilu  jiate  and  looked  up  at 
him.  "Mother  Mason's  wora  away  to 
nothin'.  There's  nothin'  keeps  her  goin' 
but  her  sen<e  of  duty.  She  said  this  mornin' 
she  intended  to  make  an  almighty  ciTort 
to-day.  She  said  she  meant  it  should  be  the 
greatest  she'd  ever  |>ut  faith,  but  uIkh 
I  went  in  a  while  ago  with  a  cup  of  milk,  I 
found  she'd  fainted  and  was  just  barely 
breathin',  and  I've  been  revivin'  her  ever 
since.  She  can't  ^l►L  ik  ahovc  a  whisjwr  now." 

The  young  woman  stopped  and  looked  to- 
ward her  husband,  her  brow  knit  with  anxiety. 
Noliody  spoke.  Ezra  bent  the  reins  between 
his  fingers.  At  last  Hirnm  j^Iiinced  up  at  his 
wife.  ''I'm  beginnin'  to  thmk  about  as  you 
do."  He  turned  to  Ezra.  ''If  you'll  tell  the 
new  doctor  to  stop  here,  I'll  l^e  much  obliged." 

It  was  a  remarkably  short  time  before  the 
physician  arrived.  He  came  in  his  auto- 
mobile. He  was  not  a  very  impressive  young 
man,  l>iit  he  had  all  tin-  latt-l  improvements 
that  science  could  supply  to  make  effective 
what  small  skill  his  inexperience  hadacquired. 
They  said  his  father  w  is  well-to-do, 

Hiram  received  him  at  the  kitchen  door  and 
led  him  through  into  the  parlor  bedroom 
where  the  invalid  lay.  It  was  handier  lor 
Cora  to  take  care  of  lu-r  tln  rc. 

The  young  doctor  s  verdict  was  decisive, 
but  not  encouraging.  He  pronounced  the 
patient  in  a  .state  of  utter  exhaustion,  and  ga\  c 
it  as  his  oj)inion  that  she  was  too  anemic 
ever  to  rally.  He  left  a  prescription,  but  he 
warned  them  that  they  muA  lie  prepared  for 
the  worst,  and  told  tlicm  jil  iinly  that  he 
thought  it  was  only  a  question  of  hours. 

When  he  had  gone,  Hiram  i^ood  lookhig 
out  of  the  kitchen  window.  Cora  sat  in  the 
rcxrking-chair  near  the  table,  crying  softly. 
The  clock  ticked  loudly.  Presently  the  wife 
came  and  stood  beside  her  husband.  "  Don't 
you  think  she  ouj^ht  to  he  told?"  she  asked. 
**  You  go  in  and  I'll  come  in  a  minute." 

Hiram  walked  slowly  through  the  parkw. 
He  found  his  mother  lyiii^  straight  and  still, 
with  her  eyes  closed.  She  was  a  httle  woman, 
and  now  that  she  was  so  thin,  she  hardly  made 
ft  wave  in  the  log-cal)in  hedquilt.  Her  face 
was  drunken,  but  her  hair  was  black  as  cmn*. 


Hi T  jaw  was  square  and  her  mouth  firm. 
Her  wasted  hands  lay  on  the  coverlet  tightly 
clenched.  The  wimkw-blinds  were  closed, 
but  the  slats  were  turned  a  little. 

Hiram  t<K)k  a  chair  to  the  side  of  the  bed. 
He  sat  looking  at  his  hands,  wailing.  But 
Martha  Mas<jn  made  no  sign,  "Mother," 
he  said  ut  "you  have  a  ri<;hl  to  know 
what  the  d<x;tor  said,"  She  did  not  move. 
"That  is,  unless  you'd  rather  not  be  told," 
he  continued  hesitatingly. 

The  woman  on  the  bed  opened  her  eves. 
They  were  black,  like  her  hair.  "I  ain't 
never  shrunk  from  hearin'  things  yet,  and 
since  you  had  him  come  you  miglit  a>  well 
teil  me  what  he  said."  Her  words  seemed 
severe  and  yet  there  was  no  displeastu«  in  the 
gaze  she  turned  on  her  son  before  she  shut 
her  eyes  ag:iin. 

Hiram  swallowed,  "Doctors  make  lots  of 
mistakes,"  he  began,  "and  I  don't  give  up  a 
mite,  but  he  said  wc  mttst  be  prepared  for — 
for  anytliing."  lie  rested  his  face  in  his 
hands  and  swallowed  again. 

There  was  a  silence,  broken  at  last  by  a 
soft  sigh  from  the  bed,  Hiram  looked  up 
quickly.  He  felt  vaguely  that  something 
strange  had  happened,  but  he  did  not  know 
jw^X  what.  She  wa?  not  taking  it  at  all  as  he 
had  expected.  He  did  not  know  whether  to  be 
alarmed  or  not.  Her  hands  lay  open  on  the 
quilt.  Her  mouth  had  rela.xed  and  her  c\  es 
seemed  closed  less  tightly.  She  sighed  again, 
and  a  little  tremor  ran  through  her  slight 
frame.  She  turned  on  her  side  and  lay  in  an 
easier  position.    She  was  not  like  herself. 

The  phlegmatic  young  man  became  nerv- 
ous and  began  to  speak  hurriedly.  "I  ain't 
belie vi  11'  a  word  of  it,  but  we  thought  you'd 
rather  we  told  you." 

She  oi>ened  her  eyes  slowly.  "Yes,"  she 
whispered, ' '  and  he's  right.  I'm  goin'  to  die. 
I  was  hepinnin'  to  conclude  as  much  myself. 
But  nobody  can't  say  I  didn't  make  aii  effort 
to  revive  myself.  I've  done  my  duty  and  my 
conscience  i>  ea>y.  It  just  wa'n't  to  be,  that's 
all.  And  what  ain't  to  be  ain't  nobody's 
fault." 

She  saw  her  son  cover  his  eyes,  and  reached 
out  her  thin  hand  to  him.  "  You  mustn't  feel 
bad  about  it,  Hiram,  for  I  don't  mind  it  a  bit. 
It  sounds  an  awful  queer  thmg  to  say,  but 
somehow  I'm  glad  of  it.  I'm  tired.  Tryin' 
to  get  well  is  terrible  hard  work,  and  now  I 
feel  I  ain't  no  call  to  try  no  more."  She 
closed  her  eyes  ag-ain  and  boeathed  softly. 

Cora  crept  into  the  room  and  sat  in  a  chair 
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at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  with  her  face  bowed 
on  the  foot-board.  Martha  Mason  felt  the 
slight  jar  of  the  hcdstcud  and  ojK-ncd  her  eyes. 
"Cora,  vou  mustn't,"  she  said;  '"vou've  al- 
ways done  your  duty  l)y  mc  and  you  ain't  got 
nothin'  to  regret."  After  a  pause  she  spoke 
apain.  "Cora,  you'll  find  everything  in  the 
bottom  drawer  of  my  bureau."  Then  she 
looked  toward  Hiram.  "When  I'm  gone  I 
wish  you'd  give  F.zra  Cole  a  little  parcel  with 
two  letters  tied  to  it  that  you'll  find  in  the 
bottom  to  my  honnet-box  under  my  velvet 
bonnet.  And  now  you  tw«»  go  out  and  just 
let  me  lav.  There  ain't  nothin'  more  that  1 
think  of.'' 

Half  an  hour  later  Cora  came  softly  to  the 

door  and  listened,  then  she  stole  carefully  to 
the  bedside.  When  she  went  back  to  the 
kitchen  where  Hiram  sal  looking  into  the 
yard,  she  said,  "Mother  Mason's aslec p.  ' 

The  next  day  Ezra  Cole  came  to  the  dunr. 
He  would  not  come  in.  He  said  his  horse 
would  not  stand.  "Did  the  doctor  come?" 
he  asked. 

Cora  told  him  all  the  doctor  had  said. 
There  was  a  piece  of  carpet  laid  on  the  top 
step  and  Ezra  rolled  the  edge  of  it  with  his 
foot  as  he  listened. 

"She  passed  a  comfortable  night,"  Cora 


went  on.  "She  slept  most  of  the  time. 
Leastwise,  she  was  aaeep  both  times  I  went 

in  to  give  her  her  warm  milk.  This  momin' 
she's  quiet  and  jxiaccful.  She  says  it's  or- 
dained she  should  go  and  she  ain't  goin'  to 
oppose  Providence.  But  she  ain't  sad  a  mite. 
She  told  Hiram  she  was  tired  and  was  j^lad 
her  duty  was  done  and  nobody  could  say 
nothin'." 

Hie  man  smoothed  out  the  mat.  "It's 
wonderful  how  decided  she's  always  been." 

"She  spoke  of  you  this  mornin',"  the  young 
woman  continued.  "She  said  she  hoi)ed  at 
the  funeral  }  ou'd  sing  a  verse  of  a  hymn  alone, 
like  you  do  sometimes  in  the  choir.  1  told 
her  I  guessed  you  would,  that  I'd  ask  you." 

Ezra  turned  uneasily.  Just  then  Hiram 
came  in  from  the  barn.  "Good  mornin'," 
said  the  older  man  hastily.  "I  guess  my 
horse  is  gettin'  restless,"  and  he  hurried  out 

at  the  picket  gate  and  down  through  the 

orchard. 

Two  days  later  he  came  again.  Hiram 

opened  the  door  to  him.  "I  was  goin'  by, 
so  I  just  stopped,"  Ezra  apologized. 

"She's  alive,"  said  Hiram,  "and  that's 
about  all.  She  lays  dozin'  most  of  her  time  and 

don't  move  a  muscle  for  hours  at  a  stretch. 
She  says  she  feels  weaker  and  won't  have  to 


"  now  IS  SHE  TO-DAV  ?  "  HE  CAIXED. 
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Stay  much  longer.  I  never  see  anybody  so 

resigned.    It  don't  seem  hardly  ligbt.  But 
her  mind's  made  up  to  dyin'." 
"She's  got  a  strong  mind,*'  remarked  Ezra. 

"  Maybe  I'll  be  by  again  in  a  day  or  two." 

He  came  the  next  day  and  the  day  after. 
There  was  no  apparent  change  in  the  sick 
woman's  condition.  But  the  next  wedc  when 
Cora  went  in  one  morning  with  her  ( u[)  of 
milk,  she  found  her  awake,  and  waiting  for 
her. 

"I  feel  as  if  I  could  rcli>h  a  little  mite  of 
codfi-h.  picked  up  in  milk,"  the  invalid  said, 
in  lier  laint  voice,  "and  if  I  can  relish  it 
there  ain't  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't  eat 
it.  It  can't  make  no  difference  now  what  I 
eat." 

When  her  daughter-in-law  brought  it  to 
her  and  bolstered  her  up,  she  said:  "Just 
throw  back  one  of  them  t)liads,  will  you,  so  as 
I  can  see  what  I'm  doin'." 

She  slept  most  of  that  day  and  did  not  ask 
for  anything  more,  hut  the  next  day  she  ate 
more  codfish  and  two  dropped  eggs,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  week  she  was  taking  three 
small  meals  a  day. 

"Yes,"  she  sighed,  "I  feel  considerable 
stronger.  I  suppose  it's  one  of  them  rallies 
folks  has  so  often  just  befrae  theend.  I  think, 
Cora,  if  you'll  prop  me  up,  I'll  set  up  in  bed  a 
while.   1  get  sort  of  tired  layin'  flat  all  the 


time.*  And  I  ain't  no  more  call  now  to  hus- 
band up  my  strength." 

As  the  weeks  passed  she  improved  steadily. 
She  ate  more  and  slept  less,  and  at  last  was 

able  to  let  Hiram  lift  her  into  the  armchair 
by  the  bed,  where  she  s;it  rolled  in  blankets 
while  Cora  smoothed  the  sheets.  It  tired 
her  a  good  deal  at  first,  but  she  gradually  sat 
up  l  iiii^er,  until  one  day  she  said:  "Ilinim,  I 
believe  if  you  helped  me,  I  could  get  out  into 
the  kitdien  and  set.  It  would  be  nandier  for 
Cora  to  wait  on  me  there,  and  d\'in'  folks 
ought  to  make  as  little  trouble  a-  they  can." 

That  day  Kzra  came  to  the  back  door  to  in- 
quire. When  Cora  answered  his  knock  she 
st(X)d  out  on  the  threshold  and  held  the  door 
as  nearly  closed  behind  her  as  she  could. 
"Yes,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "she's  lots 
stronger.  She's  set  tin'  in  the  kitchen  here 
to-day.  You  could  step  in  and  see  her  if 
you  cared  to.  But  1  want  to  warn  you 
about  one  thing  first.  She  dont  think  ^e's 
really  any  better,  and  I've  come  to  the  con- 
clusion it's  best  not  to  let  her  know  we  think 
she  is.  It  sounds  funny,  but  I  can't  help 
seein'  that  it's  her  belief  that  she's  dyin'  that's 
curin'  her.  It  lets  her  just  lay  by  and  rest. 
I  think  if  anybody  was  to  convince  her  that 
she  is  gettin'  well,  it  would  make  her  stk 
again.  I've  told  Hiram  so.  He  sort  of 
laughed  at  first,  but  he's  about  come  to  agree 
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with  inc,        we  don't  iK-itlu-r  <>f  ih  >.iy  ;inv 
thing  hopeful  to  her  about  hersflf,  because 
we  see  that  it  don't  do.   W  e  just  humor  her 
along." 

A  weak  voice  called  from  the  kitchen. 
"Cora,  i.s  that  Ezra  Cole  you're  talkin'  to? 
If  itiSy  tell  him  to  come  in.  " 

Kzra  backed  ner%'ously  down  the  steps  to 
the  ground.  He  took  off  his  hut  and  turned 
it  in  his  hands.  Cora  held  the  docMr  wide 
oiKrn.  He  mounted  the  steps  again  and  stood 
wiping  his  shoes  elaborately  on  the  mat.  Then 
he  came  into  the  kilrhen.  "How  are  you 
feelin',  Martha  ?  "  he  asked. 

Martha  Mason  looked  up  at  him.  "Why, 
Ezra,"  she  e.xcLiimed,  "how  gray  you've 
grown!  Be  seated.  Cora,  fetch  a  chair. 
I'm  real  gbd  to  see  you.  I  wanted  to  sec  you 
once  more  and  s;iy  g(K>d-by.  And  Ix'sidcs 
there  was  somethin' — Cora,  I  wish  you'd  get 
me  my  bonnet-lx>.\  out  of  my  room.  How  are 
you  gettin'  along,  Ezra  ?  You're  lookin'  well." 

"I'm  tolerable,"  he  grinned  awkwardly. 
"So's  to  be  about, 

yt»u  know." 

Martha  did  not 
smile,  but  she  eyed 
him  I  iosely.  "I 
think  \  <tu  look 
pretty  well,"  she 
repeated. 

"It  seems  you're 
gettin'  iK'tter,  too," 
he  ventured. 

She  shook  her 
head  -harplv."  Ap- 
pearances is  deceit- 
ful," she  said.**  I'm 
a  dyin'  woman.  I 
read  of  a  woman 
who  was  sick,  much 
as  1  was,  I  should 
think,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  she  took  a 
turn  and  picked 
right  up  and  did 
all  the  c(K)kin'  for 
the  family,  but  one 
momin'  they  found 
her  dead  in  her  bed. 
1  know  wlial  I'm  to 
expect,  and  I'm  re- 
sinned to  it  and  don't  ask  no  different,  but 
I'm  real  glad  to  see  you.  And  besides,  as  I 
said —    Much  obliged,  Cora." 

She  took  the  box  on  her  lap.  It  was 
covered  with  blue  wall-paper.  She  lifted  out 
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the  bonnet  and  >farte(l  lo  1 1\  it  on  the  kitchen 
table,  but  thought  better  of  it.  "Ezra,  you 
just  hold  this  a  minute.  Take  it  underneath 
and  don't  muss  the  strings."  She  took  out  a 
white  lace  s*.arf  and  then  a  brown-paper 
package  with  some  letters  Iniund  to  it.  Hav- 
ing replaced  the  scarf  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bo.\,  she  relieved  Ilzra  of  the  bonnet  and  asked 
Cora  to  l;ike  it  back  to  her  room.  -  W  hen  the 
girl  was  gone,  Martha  untied  the  string  that 
Inmnd  the  two  letters  to  the  little  package. 
"  Ezra,"  she  whispered,  "I  suppose  you  know 
what  these  l^e." 
He  tried  to  sj>eak,  but  his  voice  choked. 
She  glanced  up  at  him.  "  \"ou  remem1)er 
writin'  to  me  when  you  went  to  Boston  i  This 
is  the  letter.  And  this  is  the  one  you  sent  me 
when  I  visited  my  .\unt  Rel)ccca  in  Concord. 
I've  kcjJt  both  of  them,  but  I  want  you  should 
take  them  now.  .\nd  I  want  you  should  have 
this  [Kircel,  too.  I  told  Hiram  to  see  you  had 
thctn.  liul  I  miglit  as  well  do  it  now  myself. 
Vou  know  what's  in  this  bo.\,  don't  you."' '' 

'*I  suppose  may- 
be it's  that  agate 
breastpin  I  got  in 
Boston,"  the  man 
stammered,  "but 
I'd  a  good  sight 
rather,  Martha, 

that  you'd  " 

She  interrupted 
him.  "  Ves,  that's 
what  it  is.  I  ain't 
ne%'er  worn  it.  I 
ke]»t  it  in  the  same 
bo.\  it  came  in.  I 
remember  how 
pretty  1  thought  it 
was.  Seems  like 
yesterday,  don't  it? 
I'm  goin'  to  just 
take  it  out  and  liMik 
at  it  once  more,  and 
then  I  want  you 
should  put  it  in 
y»mr  pcKket." 

She  lo<>sene<l  the 
second  string  and 
took  out  the  dainty 
tuft  of  pink  cotton 
and  then  very  care- 
fully lifted  the  brwxh.  She  held  it  l)etween 
her  thin  fingers  and  turned  the  striped  stone 
to  the  light.  I'.zru  sat  rigid  on  his  chair. 
He  seemed  unable  to  move.  At  length  she 
replaced  the  pin  in  its  box. 


ALONO.  EZ1U? 
WELL." 
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"A  woman  standin' on  the  brink  of  eternity  he'll  likely  be  the  one  who'U  stand  over 

iiiii'l  no  right,  I  suppose,  to  l)c  admirin*  breast-  mt'." 

pins.  It  don't  seem  filtin*.  But  you  know,  The  next  Sunday  was  pleasant,  and  Martha 
Ezra,  I  always  did  take  to  pretty  things."  Mason  issued  from  the  parlor  bedrwmi  wear- 
There  w;is  a  suspic  ion  <rf  a  sIgh,  but  she  soon  ing  the  silk.   She  had  on  ht-r  \  clvi-t  Ixmiu-t 


spoke  up  brihkly, "  There, 
now  you  take  tliat  boxand 

them  two  letters,"  She 
hande<l  them  to  him. 

"But,  Martha," he  pro- 
tested, "just  you  keep 
them  until  " 

"No,"  she  insisted, 
"you  put  them  in  your 

IMKkct." 

Hiram  came  up  the 
steps  and  o[>enecl  the 
door,  l./ra  --li]>|)ed  the 
package  into  the  pexket 
of  his  coat  and  turned 
nenrously  in  his  chair. 
Presently  he  took  his 
leave. 

It  was  more  than  a  fort- 
night l)efore  he  tailed 
ag-ain.  C<ira  ^pokc  of  it 
several  times,  but  the 
older  woman  said  noth- 
ing. Once  he  met  Hiram 
at  the  post-office,  and  in- 
quired for  them  all. 
When  Hiram  told  of  it, 
his  mother  made  no  com- 
ment. She  was  able  now 
to  walk  about  the  house 
a  little,  anrl  one  dav  as 
she  stood  by  a  window 
she  said:  '^I  believe  if  it 
w.t'n't  cold,  I'd  step  out  into  the  yard. 
I'd  like  to  bet  my  foot  on  the  ground  just  once 
more." 

When  spring  came,  she  was  much  stronger, 

anfl  went  in  and  out  a-^  she  pleased,  .ind  even 
helped  with  the  housework.  But  she  still 
tired  easily  and  had  to  rest  often.  "It's  my 
reminder,"  she  would  say,  "and  I'm  re- 
signed."' 

One  afternoon,  as  >hc  \\a>  lying  on  the 
lounge  in  the  kitchen,  she  remarked  suddenly: 
"Cora.  I  lu-Ifcve  I  ought  to  'tend  to  tlial  M.u  k 
.silk  ol  mine.  It  lays  in  my  bottom  drawer 
with  the  other  things,  and  I'm  afraid  if  it  lays 
too  long  it'll  irack.  I  must  take  it  out  to- 
morrow and  fold  it  difTereiit.  M.ivIh-  the  he-t 
thing  for  it  would  he  for  nic  to  wear  it  ome 
or  twice.  Besides,"  .she  added,  "I've  got  a 
sort  of  curiosity  to  hear  the  new  minister,  as 


WHEN  SPKINO  CAMK,  SHE  WAS  UVCB 

STRO.VOKR. 


with  the  little  fringe  of  jet 
around  the  front.  "  Cora," 
she  said,  "I  wish  you'd  tie 
this  white  scarf  for  me. 
1  wa'n'l  never  no  hand  at 
makin'  a  bow." 

The  minister  spoke  well, 
and  everybody  seemed 
pleased  to  her.  But 
there  was  one  disappoint- 
ment. Kzra  Cole's  pku  e 
in  the  choir  was  vacant. 
After  service  they  learned 
the  reason.  He  had 
wrenched  his  ankle  on 
some  stone  steps  and  had 
been  laid  up  for  several 
days. 

When  Hiram  was  help- 
ing Cora  into  the  back 
M-at  of  the  carrvall  In-^ide 
her,  his  mother  said  tt> 
him,  "Hiram,  why  can't 
we  just  drive  around  by 
L^ra  Cole's  and  see  how 
he  is?" 

Hiram  simply  no<lded. 
\\  hen  they  rcat  hed  the 
house,  the  two  women 
went  in  while  he  sat  with 
the  horse.  Cora  •-top|K'd 
in  the  kitchen  and  talked 
with  Jason  Brown's  oldest 
girl,  who  lame  every  morning  to  U)ok  after 
the  bachelor"-  housi-hold,  but  Martha  went 
straight  ihmugh  into  the  sitting-room  where 
Ezra  lay  on  the  lounge,  with  his  ankle  band- 
aged and  two  lane-"  on  the  ll<K)r  Ijesidc  him. 

■\\e  never  heard  you  was  hurt  till  this 
mornin',"  she  said,  as  she  entered  the  room. 
He  tried  to  rise,  but  .she  would  not  let  him. 
"N'ou   must  have  been  suiTerin'  some, 
^'ou  look  kind  of  leaked. *' 

K»Ra  lay  back  <m  the  lounge.  He  seemed 
excited  and  a  little  dazed.  You  look  mighty 
pretty,  Martha,"  he  gasjx'd. 

She  drew  a  rocking-chair  nearer  to  the 
lounge  and  sit  down,  sm«M»thing  out  her  skirt. 
"!  hope  th.it  Hrown  girl  has  made  you  com- 
lorlablc,'"  she  remarked,  grudgingly. 

He  did  not  answer,  but  his  eyes  never  left 
her.   "Seems  to  me."  he  said  presently* 
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"you  ought  to  have  a  breastpin  in  that  white 
tie.  That  agate  one's  in  the  drawer  to  \ho 
little  table  there.  1  ry  ii,  Martha.  1  think  ii 
would  go  real  good  with  your  bow." 

"Them  npnte  j>ins  go  with  most  anything," 
she  agreed  judicially. 

She  went  to  the  drawer  and  put  on  the 
brooch.  "It  did  need  somethinV'  she  said. 
Ezra's  f:irc  beamed. 

She  glanced  rouml  ihc  niom.  "Susan 
Brown  keeps  things  dusted  up,"  she  admitted, 
"but  T  (hni't  likt'  the  way  sh«*s  fixed  the  tidy 
on  that  rush  bottom  chair," 

"I  wiA  you*d  change  it,"  Ijegged  Ezra. 

She  took  off  the  offending  tidy  and  re- 
arr:in«;pd  it.  *T  never  did  like  to  see  them 
tied  on  10  one  corner  oi  a  c  hair  iKick.  I  want 
to  see  them  spread  out.  There,  I  think  that 
looks  a  lol  hetter." 

"1  think  MJ,  loo,"  agreed  the  man  eagerly. 
"I  wish,  Martha,  you'd  fix  all  the  things." 


She  l<H>ked  critically  around  the  room. 

''I  wish,"  he  rnnttnued  shyl\-.  "that  you'd 
sla)  here  with  nie,  Martha,  and  just  tix  all  the 
things  as  you'd  like  to  have  them.  You  know 
it's  what  I've  :ihv:ivs  wanted." 

She  turned  quickly.  "i!l2ra  Cole,  do  you 
realise  what  you're  sayin'?*'  But  her  voice 
was  pi '.iiitive.  "You've  forj^dt  I  ain't  got 
lon^  fiir  tlii-  world.  I'm  onlv  liv  iii'  on  a  <4irt 
of  rcjiricve,  and  I  expect  my  call  any  day.  " 

Ezra's  blue  eyes  held  her  firmly,  though  he 
smiled  un<  ert.iinl; .  "T  ihoui^ht  miiybe,"  he 
said,  "lookin*  at  it  one  w-ay,  it  wouldn't  make 
so  much  dtfierence  on  that  aecotint  if  you  just 
waited  here  along  with  me." 

Her  breath  came  in  a  quick  H>h  (if  surprise. 
"I  supptxsc,  puttin'  it  that  way,  there  ain't  no 
reason  why  I  shouldn't.  Except,  Ezra,"  she 
added,  and  she  <^milc(I  <>n  him,  thoui^h 

her  chin  quivered,  except  that  maybe  then  1 
wouldn't  be  so  resigned." 


SONG 

By  ALFRED  NOYES 

WlUiS  that  I  loved  a  maiden 
My  heaven  was  in  her  eyes, 
And  when  they  bent  above  me 
I  knew  II' >  deeper  skies; 
But  wiien  her  heart  forsook  me| 

My  spirit  broke  its  bars. 
For  grief  beyond  the  sunset 
And  love  beyond  the  stars. 

When  that  I  loved  a  maiden 
She  seemed  the  world  to  me: 

Now  i-  nv;  v»ul  the  universe, 
M\  dreams — the  sky  and  seal 

There  is  no  heaven  above  me, 
\*o  nlor\  hinds  or  bars 

My  grief  beyond  the  sunset, 
My  love  bej'ond  the  stars. 

When  that  I  a  maiden 

I  w<»rsliiped  where  she  trod; 
But  when  she  clove  my  heart,  the  cleft 

Set  free  the  impri.soned  li.-d; 
Then  was  I  King  of  all  the  world, 

My  soul  had  burst  its  bars 
For  grief  lx;yond  the  sunset 

And  love  beyond  the  stars. 
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NI'W  life — new  laws — new  lilnrties;  uil 
these  are  strong  meat  for  the  alien ;  and 
(Iral)o  was  a  Slav.  He  came,  still  dull 
and  bewildered,  drafted,  like  others  of  his 
kin<!,  from  s*)me  vile  and  crowded  foreign 
>kinj;  and  of  all  this  life,  its  laws  and  nnfa- 
miliar  lii)erties,  his  mind  as  yet  had  no  clear 
conception.  For  (»ver  there  in  that  darkness 
from  which  the  man  had  emerged,  an  age-old 
scheme  «>f  class  repression  breeds  stupiflily. 
Condemned  there  to  unflagging  toil,  (iraljo 
found  ni>  lime  to  think—  his  mind  submerged, 
drowncni,  by  unending,  killing  labor.  If  the 
man  used  his  brain  at  all,  it  was  at  the  im- 
])ul>ion  of  a  mere  instinct,  the  instinct  that 
<irives  men  and  beasts  alike  to  lind  means  of 
>atisfying  the  fierce  primal  need  of  food,  of 
shelter,  and  «>f  warmth. 

Yet  back  within  the  dim  reces'^es  of  his 
mind  still  livetl  a  vital  soDuiltiu^.  In  all  the 
time  befi>re  he  came  to  the  new  country 
it  had  thriven  there,  unknown  but  writh- 
ing— a  something  boring  to  the  .surface  like 
tlie  .slow"  pupa  of  a  cabbage-nn)th.  (Irabo 
could  not  have  named  it — nor  would  he  have 
dared,  over  there,  even  had  he  known  it;  for 
the  thing  was  discontent,  a  low  and  sullen 
hatred  of  class  and  of  the  burden  that  class 
distinctions  had  thrust  ui>on  him.  It  is  the 
thing  that  goes  to  make  the  man — the  <juality 


that  either  leads  to  ambitious  betterment  Df, 
once  debauched,  urges  to  the  e.xtrcmes  of 
anarchy  and  crime,  lirabo,  a  new  man  in  a 
new  world,  bore  in  thai  crude  mind  of  his 
the  \ital  something  to  make  him  the  one 
thing  or  the  •)ther,  the  desirable  citizen  or  the 
undesirable. 

They  .>.ent  (irabo  up  to  the  mines.  He  was 
of  the  ty|>e  from  which  they  draw  this  la- 
bor >tock:  average  in  appearance,  short  and 
thick,  dark-featured,  sullen,  unresjKjnsive. 
I.ike  the  re>t,  he  herded  with  the  clan,  as  far 
removed  from  the  uplifting  intkiences  of  the 
new- world  life  as  if  he  had  never  left  his 
home;  and  in  those  tir.sl  few  months  after  his 
loming  (Irabo  jarred  no  man's  settled  im- 
|)ression  «»t  h\>  class  by  differing  .so  much  as 
a  hand's-breadth  from  the  many  thou.sand 
others. 

In  the  sullenness  of  his  type,  he  l»K)ked 
about  him  warily,  >cowling  and  perple.\ed, 
Idled  with  a  growing  wonder  at  nearly  all 
he  saw.  A  <lenne(l  animal,  suddenly  re- 
leased, cowers  in  that  same  momentary  con- 
fusion. Time  pres.^ed  along;  and  Grabo  per- 
ceived that  class  restric  tions  no  longer  in  the 
same  degree  hedged  him  about — that  his 
fetter>.  in  some  miraculous  manner,  had  been 
stricken  from  his  limbs.  Through  S4)mc 
cause,  as  yet  unknown,  he  saw  that  he  and 
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others  of  his  class  jx)ssessed  a  now  anil  in 
congruous  liberty  that  they  had  never  xnown 
beforc;   but  to  dcUne  it,  to  determine  its 
L(>ini(i>  ami  limitations,  WHS sdU  beyond  him. 

Lal)i>r.  to  he  surt",  \v;!s  as  mrich  his  lot  as 
ever;  even  in  this  scheme  of  loose-Umbcd 
liberty  he  could  not  escape  the  primal  curse  of 
tdi!.  Rut  Graho,  so  far.  had  not  yet  arri  /dl 
at  the  open,  blasting  hate  for  labor  that  comeb 
to  many  that  labor  only.  He  worked  be- 
cause it  was  the  one  sure  thing  he  knew 
alHurt.  and  was  yet  to  leam  from  others  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  curse. 

But  this  liberty— what  of  that?  When  his 
follows  talked  of  it,  each  with  h:  own  d: 
ordered  view  of  what  this  freedom  meant, 
Grabo  li!«tened  dully,  inert  and  uncertain. 
He  had  lu)  fixi  d  hi  lirf-  no  definite  idea  of 
the  true  liberty  «'f  the  individual.  He  could 
not  assume  that  there  was  liberty  for  any  one 
on  a  level  with  his  own  low  class  and 
kin<l.  The  great — the  rich — the  noble:  they 
might  know  of  liberty  I  But  Grabo — huhl  He 
hunched  up  his  shoulders  in  contempt,  still 
bearing  himself  cravenly,  seeing  but  still  dis- 
belicvitii;. 

As  titnc  |)a.-;>ed,  huwever,  liie  laliludc  al- 
lowed him  fmally  impressed  itself  on  his  mind. 
He  v;nv  that  his  growing  assurance  of  manner 
went  unchallenged — that  no  foot  was  thrust 
out  to  kick  him  down — ^that  he  was  permitted 
liberties  that  no  man  of  his  cla->s  had  ever 
dreamed  of  in  the  countr)-  he  had  but  just 
quitted.  So  he  dared  a  iitlle  more ;  and  the  act, 
still  unchallenged,  brought  him  the  astonish- 
ment of  discover)-.  Corlez,  alone  u[x)n  a  jjeak 
ill  Darien,  saw  no  wider  world  reveal  itself 
than  Grabo,  the  Slav^  saw  in  that  mommt  of 
realization  And  the  knowledge  filled  him 
with  contempt. 

The  pit  in  which  he  worked  was  a  big  one, 
set  down  in  a  valley  l)etween  the  hills.  Day 
by  day  he  ]al)ored  there,  sweafini;  at  the  face 
oi  the  coal,  a  loader  alter  the  machine.  It  was 
rough  work,  but  work  that  Grabo  knew.  The 
coal.  Tinder-;-tepprd  hv  the  (  (lain  1  ntu  r,  wa-. 
blasted  down  in  lumps;  and  the  >luv,  luiiiiig 
and  living,  loaded  it  aboard  the  pit-wagoi\s. 
Day  In  and  day  out  he  went  below  the 
ground,  and  in  the  lung  and  growing  gallery 
of  his  room  witliin  the  coal  ajiplicd  himself 
to  the  unending  labor  like  Sisyphus  in  hell 

below. 

But  labor  Grabo  did  not  mind.  There  was 
in  him  at  this  stage  a  kind  of  gross  elation  he 
had  lu  vcr  felt  before.  This  liberty  he  had 
found  vva.s  not  the  cau^.    Instead,  it  was  an 


elation  born  of  greed,  of  the  lu-t  of  perxjual 
gain.  All  the  promises  of  liberty  be  reduced 
to  the  same  terms:  what  they  ail  would  bring 
to  him  in  money;  and  he  mar\'eled  at  the 
wages  paid.  For  over  there  where  he  had 
come  from  a  day's  wage  was  what  any  of  his 
fdlow  workers  here  in  a  night  threw  away  on 
their  beer,  h  bewildered  him,  at  first,  just 
as  the  sense  of  liberty  had  bewildered  him. 
Thea  came  the  greed  of  the  once  underpaid 
worker  suddenly  aJi\  e  to  the  chance  of  un- 
<lreamed-of  riclu-^.  It  was  not  enough  that 
the  pay  seemed  large;  he  strove  to  make  it 
larger. 

At  that  time.  s<>  far  a.s  his  nature  allowed, 
the  man  was  almost  happy.  He  found  him- 
self progressing;  the  comforts  he  en  joyed, 
rough  as  they  were,  far  surpassed  what  he  had 
known  before;  an<i  he  hacked  and  sweated  at 
the  loal,  c(tntent.  When  others,  dissatistied, 
grumhled  at  the  unkindly  toil  within  the  pit, 
Gralx>  <>nl\  grinned.  He  had  no  fault  to 
find  with  the  work;  and  when  these  malcon- 
tents,  going  on,  clamored  against  the  wage- 
scale,  crying  that  they  were  being  robbed  of 
an  even  due,  he  looked  at  them  in  w-onder, 
failing  .still  to  understand.  Were  not  the 
wages  good  enough  ?  Were  they  not  paid.for 
all  the  w(»rk  they  did? 

In  answer,  the  others  hunched  up  their 
shoulders,  grinning,  and  told  Grabo  he  was  a 
fool.  Then  he  learned,  piece  by  piece,  listen- 
ing to  their  talk,  something  of  the  swindle  of 
st)ciety — of  the  robbery  and  ruguer)*  they  pro- 
claimed was  rampant  even  in  ttds  land  of 
freedom. 

He  was  awakened —astounded  I  The  talk 
stuck  in  his  mind  fixedly,  creating  a  feeling 

deeper  and  nmre  energizing  than  all  thi-> 
prated  freedom  and  liberty  of  the  indindual 
had  ever  created.  In  his  dull  sense,  too, 
that  vague  unrest  stirred  itself  anew.  A 
low  anger  |V(s.ses-scd  him.  He  felt,  after  a 
while,  that  even  in  his  recent  satisfaction  he 
had  fooled  himself.  But  just  how  he  had 
been  iriekod  he  cotdd  not  under-stand.  nor 
could  these  others,  e\cn  with  all  the  phrases 
ready  to  their  tongues,  make  it  clear  to  his 
struggling  mind.  He  had  belie\'ed  himself 
to  be  vwimming  the  top  wave  of  all  (hat 
was  line  and  prosperous.  Bui  he  learned 
now — and  it  was  true,  no  doubt,  since  so 
many  of  them  knew  it  all — he  learned  now 
that,  with  every  heave  of  the  shovel,  with 
every  stroke  of  pick  and  sledge,  some  unseen, 
thirsting  system  sucked  away  at  hlB  life's 
blood — A«/f.'— that  he  was  being  robbed  of 
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nearly  hi-  ilue,  a-  if  hy  -«.mf  thief  in  the 
dark.  Then  craft  came  lo  him,  the  craft  and 
cunning  of  the  dullard,  and  Grabo  set  him- 
self, by  trickery  and  stealth,  to  recover  some 
of  this  unknown  all  of  which  he  was  being 
rol)bcd. 

The  coal  lay  in  its  measure,  a  thick  vein, 
easily  mined,  and  they  paid,  according  lo  the 
wage-scale,  by  the  ton,  a:»  ihe  coal  weighed 
when  loaded  in  the  cars  on  top.  But,  accord- 
ing  to  that  same  scale,  the  miner  got  noth- 
ing for  the  ftne  coal,  the  so-called  slack,  that 
passed  through  the  inch-and-a-quarter  screen. 
The  merits  of  the  case  are  neither  here  nor 
therr— it  i-  the  rii-f(im,  nnd  owner  and  lalmrer 
alike  seemed  satislied.  But  (iraljo  set  out  ti> 
beat  them  at  the  game.  His  pit-wagons, 
topped  to  the  utmost,  were  loaded  that 
the  heavy  lumps  lay  in  the  hack,  in  order  that, 
when  di-«  iKir^ed  ujx>n  the  screens,  they  might 
carr\'  a  lout,'  u|)on  them  a  greater  <|uantity  of 
the  s!  u  k  But,  somehow,  Grabo  found  it 
wouldn't  Work. 

It  wouldn't  worlc  because  the  game  had  been 
tried  s<>  !on^'  li\  other-  that  the\  watched  for  it 
on  top.  Thu.s,  when  a  pit-wagon  came  along 
loaded  in  this  fashion,  they  dumjied  the  coal 
more  slowly  on  the  s<  rcens;  the  slack  had 
time  to  settle  !»ef  veen  the  bars,  and  all  this 
stealth  was  for  naught.  He  found  himself 
beaten,  as  it  was  sure  he  would  be;  and  then 
he  tried  amither  way.  He  tcM>k  lo  loading 
dirty  coal — coal  loaded  along  with  the  bone 
and  the  slate,  which,  by  the  labor-scale,  he 
was  required  to  remove.  That  extra  we^^ 
helped  .1  little  for  a  while.  Then  he  wa^^ 
warntd.  He  ua>  told  that  if  he  loaded  dirty 
coal  they  would  dock  him  for  the  loss. 

Said  the  pit  boss,  an  earne.>l  Scot: 

"Mint,  laddie;  we'll  hae  na  mair  of  ycr 
trimmin's.    Ye'll  ken  what  I'm  tellin*  ye!" 

(iralx)  hunched  up  his  sh«»ulders.  a  >necT 
u\Htn  his  face.  "  Me  no  'stan  '.  "  he  growled, 
haling  the  pit-l>oss  beeause,  in  hi>.  higher 
office,  he  represented  ilu>-i  who  dralK)  felt 
>ure  were  Irving  to  rob  hini  Me  no  'stan". 
What  for  you  make  lhi^  bii>ines.>.-'  Me  load 
clean  coal." 

He  kept  on.  the  warning  virtually  unheeded. 
But  a  night  or  two  later,  going  on  top.  he 
siep|K-d  over  to  look  at  the  weigh-sheet  |»asied 
under  the  lip|)le — the  record  of  llie  weights 
loaded  by  each  man  <luring  his  trick,  (irabo 
saw  that  he  was  docked;  and  with  a  face 
flaming  in  rage,  he  hunched  up  lo  the  pit- 
bo-<,  waving  his  arms  in  the  air.  But  the 
bo>>  cared  little  for  the  demonstration.  It 


w.H  a  thing  he  was  accustomed  to;  let  them 
howl  and  wave  their  arms  as  they  willed. 

**  I  wamt  ve, "  was  all  he  took  the  trouble  to 
answer;  "  if  ye'll  na  load  the  good,  clean  coal, 
\  e'll  ju  t  h;ie  to  pay  for  it,  my  laddie  buck, 
rijal— or  ye  ll  git!" 

Orabo's  hatred  took  a  higher  leap.  He 
went  awriy.  raging  im|X)tently  at  both  thelxiss 
and  the  pit  that  employed  him.  But  he 
knew,  too,  that  he  could  load  no  more  dirty 
eoal  .ind  Iii-  mind,  throwing  keener  In  fats 
anger.  s«mght  lor  other  ways  of  trickerj-. 

In  all  the  pits  of  this  bituminous  tii>trict 
they  employ  miners  known  locally  a>  "  com- 
pany-men."  whose  pay  is  fi.\e<l  by  the  time  of 
lal>t>r,  and  not  by  the  weight  of  coal  they  load. 
In  GraboV  pit.  the  company-men  drove  en- 
trie.s,  or  i  leaned  up  (<»al  left  lying  on  the  tlo«ir 
of  the  passages.  One  of  these  men  was 
(Irabo 's  crony;  and  a  crafty  scheme  came  to 
the  .Slav.  He  and  this  man  sat  over  a  {K>t  of 
lieer  in  :i  river  grog  ^hop,  and  they  cooked  up 
a  plan  between  them.  Tlie  company-man, 
loading  the  entry  coal,  was  to  put  Grabo*s 

checks,  one  .it  ,i  lime,  in  each  third  (.it  he 
loaded.  Then  Grabu  would  be  paid  for  the 
wagon  he  had  never  loaded,  and  as  the 
company -man  was  paid  by  the  hour,  the  ami - 
pany  would  pay  twice  for  that  single  ear.  It 
was  a  little  scheme  in  high  tinance,  thought 
out  by  lowly  minds->-oniy  the  thing  had  been 
done  l)efore. 

For  a  month  it  worked.  Grabo  and  his  pal 
thro\'e  upon  the  ill-gptten  proceeds  of  their 
craft — the  Slav  was  getting  on.  For  a  while 
that  uneasy  something  in  his  mind  lav  dor- 
niani  and  un>tirring.  .inti  tiral>o  wa>  alm<».>«t 
happy  again.  But  one  day  the  pit-boss, 
coming  to  tlu  ti[i])Ic.  halted  long  enough  to 
help  with  a  wagon  that  had  jammed  upon  the 
dumper-chocks.  He  helped  to  get  it  back  in 
I'l.u  t ,  and  then  stood  by. 

•'Ueigh!''  called  the  lop-man;  the  beam 
was  tripjH'd,  and  the  coal  shot  out  roaring  on 
the  >creen.  The  ho>--,  leaning  j)ver,  picked 
otY  the  bra-  1  tin  I  fmtti  its  nail  inside  tin-  pit- 
wagon,  and,  iKiore  dropping  it  into  the  long 
trough  where  it  would  roll  down  into  the 
weighman's  hand,  carelessly  looked  at  the 
number. 

" Hey!"  he  cried.  |>erple.\ed.  He  had  seen 
the  coal  as  it  went  tlown  over  the  screen,  and 
hi-  -hrrwfl  eye  had  recognized  it  a<  an  entry 
load.  But  here  he  held  Grabo's  check,  and 
Grabo  loaded  no  entry  coal  that  be  knew 
about.  It  was  worth  while  to  investigate; 
and  the  mine-lMjss  set  a  watch. 
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A  \'.i<*k  1.1*' r.  (".r.'.W.)  \v;i-.  v,t)rkiii^  in  lii^ 
r<M)m.  heaving  ihc  heavy  lum))s  inio  a  pil- 
\\aj;<jn.  The  days  past  had  been  i»<M>d  for 
him.  and  llu-  tnvclojK.-  <ira\vn  the  Saturday 
heforc  \va>  the  larj;c>t  he  had  ever  known, 
lie  grinned  a.s  he  thouglit  of  it,  and,  leaning 
forward,  was  just  pulling  down  a  slide  of  oml 
with  hi-  [litk.  when  he  h«  ar<l  nin\  k  feel  lieat 
U|i  the  gallery  toward  him  (iral)o  turned, 
his  face  sullen  and  heavy,  and  lu'lt^tniin^  with 
sweat.  There  came  the  pit  1h)s-.  hU  ljn»ws 
wroni^ht  into  an  uj;l\  >n>wl ,  and  lonj^  before 
he  wa>  wiilun  reach  of  (iraln*,  he  began  i«> 
wave  a  fist.  He  knew — he  had  found  out; 
and  he  wa>  in  a  niije,  not  at  tlie  ( lear  di- 
honesty  of  lfrubo'>  craft,  bt-.t  ut  liaving  lx>en 
t!o  tricked. 

•Out  o'  here,  ye  >wincl"  h"  roared,  and 
^ho\ed  the  Slav  by  the  arm.  "Out  o'  here,  I 
say!    Ciit — on  lop,  ye  swine  I" 

Bewilderment,  for  a  moment,  held  (Jralnj 
molionlcsx.    He  did  not  imderstand.  '  W  hat 
f<»r  you  make  me  ihi.s?"  he  mumbled,  Mag 
gerin>:  over  the  coal  as  the  pil-l)«»ss  shoved  him 
a^ain     "Ileyl  Me  no  hke!" 

■"Me  no  like" — wlial"-  that,  ye  <(Ut'''* 
mimicki:d  the  Ih»>s.  "  I  ll  >l)ow  yt)u  >«M>n 
enough.  Go  on  top  and  get  your  time.  (lit — 
ye  H  u n k y    ye  f n  i vvsy  t  h  i i  f ' " 

He  gave  the  Slav  hardly  lime  lo  pick  u|i  his 
coat  and  tools,  and  drove  him  down  the  entry 
Ijefore  him,  shoving  and  cur>ini^  in  t  urn.  "  I  11 
show  ye.  ye  l>ilk — ve  t!iif\in'  >oier!"  he 
roared;  and  at  the  pit  bottom,  ritiging  down 
an  empty  cage,  he  shoved  the  man  aboard  and 
<  lambered  on  beside  him. 

They  ro.sc  to  the  lop,  the  air  roaring  about 
them  as  the  cage  hummed  thnnigh  the  dark- 
ness of  the  >haft  There  in  the  j^loom,  fury 
succeefled  (  Ir.ibuV  l)ewil(iernieiil :  murder 
Ixtilcd  in  hi.s  heart.  Hi?,  loat,  dropping  from 
his  arm,  fell  l«t  the  floor:  as  he  st<x)|)ed,  his 
lingers  jiripped  hi>  pit  k-handle.  and.  with  the 
iust  of  killing  alive  within  iiim,  he  gauged  the 
little  space  between  himself  and  the  boss,  and 
the  elTecl  of  a  sud<len  Mow  with  tlie  t(»ol.  But 
the  chame  pas-eil.  Tlu-y  >liot  i»ut  into  the 
oj.»en,  ihe  lage  came  to  il.-.  rt>t,  the  pit  bo» 
Iea{>ed  out. 

■■(iitl"'  he  ru.ired  attain :  and  drabo.  witli 
Ihe  undone  murder  raging  in  hi.s  breast,  bared 
hts  teeth  at  the  other  and  slunk  away  along 
the  -\<t]ie.  Ome,  farther  aioni^.  he  turned 
hi>  heavy  form  imk!.  with  a  Ik  kI  .vagtiiii};  in 
the  fierce  wralh  that  jjo.v>e.>-e(i  him,  .^hook 
his  list  toward  the  mine.  There,  in  the  dim 
|icnetralia  of  his  mind  that  unre>t  again 


cpiivkened.  touchin'_:  hini  as  if  with  fc  \  cr  It 
was  diHontent — aye,  but  not  the  discontent 
that  leads  to  betterment!  Grabo  Inokcd  about 
him  at  the  hills,  and  hated.  He  gazed  up  into 
the  profdum!  <it  t  ]k  <  if  \>]nc  aVun-c.  and  hated, 
loo.  Kaiintr  bit  within  lii>»  brea>t  like  a  living 
emlxT  when  he  looked  upon  the  valle\  ">  smil- 
ing length  its  homes,  its  trees,  its  far-away 
lields  of  green. 

He  trudged  on,  muttering,  his  head  htinched 
down  between  hi»  shpuldei^  and  that  un- 
->'en,  vital  sf>»>!cfhin(;.  <nii\enn<.»  arnl  w  rithing, 
al  la.st  was  known!  He  knew  it  -  aye-  knew 
that  in  his  class  he  was  damned — that  so  lung 
a>  cla»  held  Inm  I"  ttial  li i  !  it  would  ever  be 
the  .same  with  (irabo  [  Malice  and  despiciency 
bolted  within  htm  in  a  compounded  venom.  He 
hated  himself,  cursing  his  own  weak  imjM)- 
tenry;  and  he  hated  thi-ii^  she  men  that  lu  Ul 
him  .so.  In  all  that  turmoil  of  hi>  brain,  no 
hope  came  t<»  him.  He  saw  no  escape.  He 
folt  in  lhaf  d;i/-Cf!  memfiif  that  licu.i  turned 
lorever  to  the  level  i»f  the  under  dog.  And 
his  inflamed  anger  spread  itself  over  all  his 
sen>e  like  a  <ur>e;  again  he  hated  l)ntadly 
(lod'-  hills  and  tree>  and  fields  that,  in  their 
peat  eful  (juiel,  mtu  ked  liim  to  hi>  fa*  e. 

Presently  his  rage  turned  fn»m  them  hunt- 
ing an  animate  object.  It  lighted  ttp<*n  »'.o>,e 
unseen  upi>er  being.s — lht>se  who  lived  on 
Gralioand  his.kind,  the  men  that  had  robbed 
and  cheated  him!  Hut  a  wrath  like  hi-<  could 
ii<»t  feed  u|)on  {  reature>  he  had  nf  \  t  r  known 

would  never  know  or  seel  He  haled  llum, 
of  course;  but  his  mind  needed  a  victim 
iie.irer  at  hand.  ///(/;.'  He  ktuu'  'I'here 
was  ihif»  hireling  of  the  »)ppre.ssor— die  man 
that  had  reviled  and  driven  Grabo  as  though 
he  were  a  >witiel  Shaking  hi>  I'lst  at  the  >ky. 
( Irabd  curbed  the  pil-bo>.s  with  many  foul  and 
buier  oath-. 

That  night  ClralKt  and  the  company-man, 
hi>  confederate,  -at  in  a  river  grog-shop, 
.swilling  theni>eJvcs  with  beer,  'i'hey  were  of 
the  same  stri|je.  the  company-man  as  dull  and 
-ullen  and  black-visaged  as  was  (jrabiK 
■  Rabbit.""  he  wavialled  in  the  mines  -"  Joe 
Rabbit,"'  fnr  >o  they  had  shortened  a  name 
that  was  otherwise  something  inconceivably 
Slavic.  He  and  t'.rabo  -at  with  their  faces 
clu-e  t(tgeiher  now.  and  as  they  talked,  dron- 
ing their  gutturals  in  a  low-pitched  murmur  of 
secrecy,  ilieir  -houlders  hunched  up  higher 
.nid  higher  initil  their  heads  were  withdrawn 
like  a  lortoi.He">,  each  ujxin  the  corded  column 
of  his  neck.  And  it  was  foul  e>'il  that  they 
hatched. 
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K;il)l>it.  tiin.  had  been  driven  from  the  pit. 
Like  Grabo,  be,  too,  had  been  vilitied  and 
abiued;  and  malice  lived  in  his  breast.  But 
it  was  malice  unlKilstt  rcd  by  any  aelf-ooii- 
Itcious  ojjoi'sm  of  cla»:  he  hated,  unaware  of 
alleged  social  wrongs  that  he  suffered,  (irabo 
and  he  put  their  heads  together;  and  the 
mutter  of  their  rage  rose  like  the  humtnins.;  of 
an  angry  hive.  They  talked,  and  violence  was 
determined  upon  in  that  tallc.  They  would 
avenge  themselves,  and  vengeance  umong 
minds  of  that  primitive  type  means  only 
bodily  harm  to  its  victim.  Intelligence  .-^uch 
as  theirs  could  reach  no  higher;  to  kill  or  to 
maim—  that  wa-  the  scheme,  and  to  do  it  cun- 
ningly and  in  the  dark.  Then,  leaning  back, 
they  drained  another  pot  of  beer,  and,  with  a 
la.st  sly  look  about  them,  arose  and  walked  out 
into  the  night.  They  had  settled  it — they 
laughed  together  softly.  And  on  the  day  suc- 
ceeding, Grabo  and  Rabbit  were  missting  from 
the  mine. 

On  the  Saturday  following,  a  brilliant 
dawn  broke,  promising  a  quiet  summer's 

morninj^.  The  sun,  lifting  itself  above  the- 
rim  of  hills  that  edged  the  valley's  length, 
f>parkled  upon  the  fields;  and  in  that  un- 
troubled calm  of  early  morning  every  little 
noise  of  awakening  day  echoed  on  the  air. 
The  hoisting-engine  of  the  distant  aiine 
aroused  itself,  its  raucous  exhaust  coughing 
thickly;  and  tlu-ii  the  wlii-iU-  I>!ew.  callint;  the 
gangs  to  their  labor.  Little  streams  of  men, 
like  threading  ants,  pa>sed  down  the  hillside 
from  the  cottages;  the  rumble  of  the  pit- 
waf^on»  nn  the  tijiple  followed,  and  you  heard 
the  roar  of  the  coal  as  it  was  dum[)ed,  gush- 
ing, on  the  screens.  The  busy  day  had  be- 
gun, but  in  the  shelter  of  the  lini-h  u|M)n  the 
hillside  two  men  lay  together  and  watched 
with  crafty  eyes. 

Just  below  the  mine,  the  country  road 
swings  to  the  southward,  cros.sing  a  narrow 
brook.  .\  bridge  of  planks  spans  the  trickle, 
and  from  that  \)t)ini  on  the  slope  only  the  hills 
and  a  stretch  of  houseless  ("icids  meet  the  view. 
It  is  a  quiet  and  lonely  quarter,  though  still 
within  sound  of  the  mine;  and  of  a  time  be- 
fore, a  pit  bo»  had  been  murdered  there. 
They  had  found  hi  ImkIv  at  daybreak  nf  an- 
other summer's  day.  and  though  the  murder- 
ers were  never  known,  the  >tory  seemed  plain 
enough.  Some  one  had  stalked  him  fnjm 
behind— one  of  his  own  men  that  bore  him  a 
grudge,  no  doubt,  for  there  in  the  top  of  his 
skull  was  the  hole  driven  by  a  pttinted  mine- 
pick — a  full-powered  blow  that  had  let  out 


Ufe  and  l>raiii>  ti>j;ether  But  all  this  had 
happened  in  the  dark;  by  day  you  walked 
there  unaware  of  peril  in  any  guise  under  that 
clear  .sunlight.  Danger  might  lurk  there  at 
night — that,  or  the  >talkiiit'  wraith  of  the 
murdered  man.  But  by  aay  -a  day  so  clear 
and  |)eaceable  as  this — ^it  was  inconcdvable! 

Yet  there  were  those  two  men  lurkirii^  on 
the  hillside;  and  they  were  Grabo  and  Rab- 
bit, the  9avs.  Had  you  looked  closer,  you 
would  have  seen  at  their  elbows  the  varnished 
!)ox  of  a  hl,iNfin<4  l)attcry.  it^  handte-ntd  up- 
lifted and  ti.ved  in  readine^i;  and  there,  too, 
streaming  away  downward  toward  the  bridge 
of  plank-<,  were  its  two  iiiMiIatCfl  nmdurtor- 
wires.  Beneath  the  bridge  of  planks,  the  two 
terminated  in  a  bundle  of  greasy  yellow 
>ticks.  bound  loosely  like  a  sheaf  of  heavy 
candles  —but  no  such  candles  as  men  light  on 
the  altars  of  love  and  human  kindness.  These 
two,  lying  hidden,  had  put  them  there;  and  at 
everv  nt)i<e  within  the  valley  they  moved  un- 
easily, peering  forth  from  their  shelter  with 
fierce  and  bloodshot  eyes. 

I'or  some  time  in  the  day  they  knew  the 
man  they  both  hated  would  cross  that  bridge 
of  planks,  bearing  with  him  the  pay-money. 
Two  birds  with  a  single  stone!  It  would  be  a 
fine  day's  work. 

There  came  first  a  farmer,  riding  in  a 
loaded  wagon.  The  pair  that  drew  it,  big  and 
heavy,  -tepped  with  deliberate  feet  upon  the 
planking;  and  the  two  watchers,  their  breath 
held,  crouched  flatly  on  the  ground  until  those 
iron  h<M)fs  jxjunded  to  the  .soft  ground  be- 
yond, dragging  after  them  the  swaying,  clat- 
tering wagon.  I  heii  came  a  country  l)oy, 
barefooted  and  lightly  stepping  along,  his  hat 
thrust  back  nn  his  heafl,  his  freckled  face  u]* 
turned,  whisthni;  >hrill^'.  It  was  grotesque, 
that  roundelas  jjiped  with  all  its  innocence  so 
near  to  the  (oming  ghastliness  of  a  tragedy. 
Together,  the  two  \vat<  hers  so)wle<l  fiercely 
toward  him,  and  then  frowned  with  still 
more  terrible  intentness  when  the  lad  paused 
upon  the  bridge,  staring  a  moment  into  the 
little  pool  below.  They  exchanged  .swift 
glances  meaningly:  what  if,  in  his  urchin  in- 
(|uisitiveness,  he  should  see  those  two  wires 
and  hunt  them  to  their  terminal  nest  'f  Rabbit, 
with  a  signiiu  ;mt  gesture,  reached  out  hi.s  hand 
to  the  biiderv  rod. 

Rut  tlie  lad  was  unaware.  He  hung  over 
the  low  rail,  poring  with  boyish  interest  upon 
the  small  and  active  life  of  the  pool  below — 
the  water-bugs  flashing  like  skaters  u|>on  its 
mirrur-like  surface,  a  .shoal  of  minnows  that 
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darted  here  and  (hm»  nmfir^  the  lont-,  it 
crawfish  obtruding  il^ei^  iium  iu>  den  bcluw 
the  bank.  For  an  instant  the  lad  moved  ir- 
resolutely, his  eye  ujxin  that  crawling  tenant 
of  the  brfK)k;  but  at  tl\o  movement  the  craw- 
fish sccUidcd  itself  in  quick  alami.  Then, 
thrusting  back  his  hat  still  farther,  the  boy 
went  on  ht>  way.  pijiint^.  and  Rabbit's  hand 
withdrew  from  the  iateiui  box. 

After  the  countr>'  lx)y  came  a  little  pfiest  of 
the  (f  reek  Church,  his  cassock  flappmg  about 
hh  heels,  reading  a  breviary  as  he  walked. 
Hia  broad,  shovel-brimmed  hat  was  drawn 
<iown  to  shade  his  eyes ;  and  he  passed  along, 
his  (  liimsy  feet  scuffling  up  the  dust,  alone 
with  God  and  his  duty.  Pit-pat — scutBe — 
thump!  his  heavy  clogs  beat  their  measure  on 
the  planks;  and  the  two,  looking  again, 
scowled  contemptuously  and  then  -jKit  Thr-v 
could  still  see  his  elbow  going  ;t-s  lie  irutlgcd 
abng  into  the  distance,  nuking  the  sign  of  the 
cross. 

On  the  heels  of  the  little  priest  came  a  trio 
of  Sicilians — ^a  boy  and  two  women — sacks  on 

their  shoulders,  and  looking  to  the  fields  for 
early  greens.  As  they,  Um\  came  to  the 
bridge,  they  baited,  on  the  hum  for  something 
or  anything  to  bring  to  their  catholic  pot— a 
^[Ttnit  rjf  cTcs;-c<,  the  crawfish,  perhaps,  or 
stjmc  suniving  frog  overlooked  in  former 
depredations.  But  the  brook  had  long  been 
stripped  of  its  greens;  the  crawfi-h  -.till  hid 
itself  in  timid  seclusion;  and  the  l.i-i  oi  all  the 
runnel's  frogs  had  long  gone  to  iUaI  Ixiume 
of  fricassees  from  which  no  frog  returns. 
Screamtni^  together  like  a  llight  of  n<.i->v 
grackles,  the  three  duraped  on  up  the  road; 
and  after  them  came  an  occasional  other  char* 
acter,  each  in  his  wav  an  accessory  tt)  en- 
hance  this  drama's  tragic  tone,  by  contrast. 
A  lalwrer  went  by.  .short  and  thick-set,  a  silly 
smile  upon  his  lips,  lurching  drunkenly.  A 
young  irirl  in  a  sunbnnnf  t  followetl,  walking 
swiftly  and  with  a  basket  of  eggs  on  her  arm. 
Probably  thinking  of  the  riblx>n  they  would 
buy.  she  hurrietl  on.  .A  half  hour  afterward 
pas>ed  an  old  man,  bent  and  f<  r!>!c.  hi.-  stick 
smacking  the  ground  before  iiun.  .\  l<»ng 
while  later  it  was  a  peddler,  bowed  beneath  a 
heavy  p?.rk.  grunting  as  he  toiUil  il  ing,  and 
sweating  under  his  burden.  Then,  tor  a  long 
time,  none  came  by;  the  place  resumed  its 
wonted  quiet  and  the  two  still  watched. 

Contract —yes!  Kvery-day  life,  with  its 
multitudinous  small  d interns  on  the  one 
hand:  the  farmer  in  the  wagon  intent  upon 
his  trade;  the  country  lad  in  quest  of  amuse- 


mcnf:  ihe  [iriost  oti  some  holy  orruiid;  tliL- 
Sicilians  clattering  to  the  fields;  the  girl  with 
the  eggs,  and  a  thought  of  pretty  ribbons  in 
her  bead — all  engaged  intently  upon  the  .small 
affairs  of  life,  anrf  a!i  unconscious  of  the 
death  that  lay  beneath  their  very  feel.  Up 
there  on  the  slope,  the  twain  larking  in  inpcr- 
ous  malit^nancc  were  busied  vvitli  n«>  such 
trivial  mutters.  Destiny  was  in  their  hands; 
they  were  trafficking,  not  with  eggs  and 
cresses,  but  with  life  and  death. 

There  came,  at  b-t.  a  rattle  of  hurrving 
wheels.  Gralio  jjcered,  and  with  an  invol- 
untary gesture  gripped  the  other  by  the  arm. 
His  face — swart  and  thick  fcafurrd — changed 
as  if  by  a  convulsion;  and  Rabbit,  seeing, 
knew,  too,  that  it  was  the  moment  to  make 
ready.  He  swung  himself  to  his  knees.  stiU 
hi(l(U-n  Ity  the  screen  nf  bush,  and,  with  one 
hand  raided  to  the  battery's  upright  plunger, 
Stared  over  Grabo's  shouUer  at  the  wagpiL 

It  wa<  a  liiiht  vehicle,  drawn  by  two  horses, 
and  two  men  were  in  it.  One  held  a  sawed- 
off  shotgun  between  his  knees  and  drove,  the 
other — and  he  was  the  man  they  looked  for— 
sat  with  his  feet  u|x»n  a  leather  bag,  a  i  arhinc 
laid  acmss  his  lap.  They  drew  on  rapidly,  the 
horses  taking  the  level  at  a  smacking  trot; 
then,  .i-^  they  rame  to  the  little  dip  that 
reached  down  to  the  bridge  of  planks,  the 
pair  were  drawn  down  to  a  slower  gait,  and 
the  wagon  rolled  leisurely  onward. 

tirafio'>  breath  whistled  in  hh  lung?.  His 
face,  rejleciiug  the  i>assion  of  the  moment, 
turncxl  to  a  pasty  sallow;  his  eyes;  distended, 
il\e<l  them.selves  u|)on  the  approaching  vic- 
tims, and  swam  with  an  unwonted  briUutncrv. 
In  that  monwnt  the  murder  hist  arose  within 
the  man  to  its  hdght,  boiled  hotly — and  then 
there  came  a  change.  The  staring  eyes 
bUnked  suddenly.  They  detached  them- 
selves, as  if  with  an  effort,  from  the  destbed 
prey,  now  half-way  down  the  slope,  and 
turned,  truublously  intent,  upon  that  area  of 
impending  destruction.  Then  he  shuddend, 
and  a  low  growl  l)n>ke  from  Rabbit's  lips  as 
th»*  movement,  sharp  and  >udden.  jarred 
Gr.tbu  against  him.  To  murder — to  kill  cold- 
blrMuiediy — to  maim  and  distort  and  destroy! 
To  kill  craftily,  and  with  no  hot  moment's 
rage  to  spur  a  passionate  handl  There  came 
to  Grabo  a  cowardice  bred  of  the  instant's 
quick  reflection.  He  faced  the  issue,  realized 
the  pt)ssibiliiies  ;inf!  tiis  rage  and  malig- 
nant daring  wasted  from  liim,  its  store  run- 
ning out  like  the  sands  of  an  emptying  hour* 
glass.  He  could  have  screamed  aloud 
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And  in  ^"  itK  onreivahly  small  a  moment 
had  the  cliange  corac  to  him  that  when  he 
looked  i^^n  the  victims  were  still  only  half- 
way down  thi'  -lii|K-,  and  thr  horses  just  lifting 
their  fore  feet  from  the  ground! 

Pity  was  in  his  breast — that,  or  something 
akin  to  it — ^a  small  and  weeping  regret.  Then 
this  passed;  and,  with  a  -luuiiU  r.  the  mwarfl- 
ice  born  ot  his  reileclion  >\vept  iiim,  again  de 
throning  every  other  feeling.  His  nerves, 
<juivering,  m.ulr  tiim  feel  as  if  suspended.  He 
wished  himself  away  from  this — away — far 
away — out  of  it! 

**Me  no  like!"  he  sobbed  dryly,  and  the 
p1ank^  clattered  as  the  team  drew  up  on  the 
bridge. 

Rabbit  knelt,  poised  and  calculattni;.  He 

walthcd  till  the  Ixxly  of  the  wai^^m  -ImliIiI  Ik- 
above  that  blasting  death.  I'heii  hv  would 
at't;  and  his  hand,  gripping  the  pluiiger  rod. 
shook,  anticipating. 

"  Me  no  like!"  shrilled  Grabo,  and  turned 
in  appeal. 

But  in  that  instant  the  other,  his  faee  con- 

vul-c'd.  ->trui  k ' 

Silence; —st)mething  wrong! — only  the 
wheezing  of  Rabbit's  breath  as  he  lurched 
higher  on  his  knees.  Grabo  thrust  out  his 
hand— even  yet  it  was  not  too  late  Rabbit 
struggled  with  the  plunger-md,  jammed  by 
his  over-eager  force. 

Me  no  Wkv'"  howled  Grabo,  and  would 
have  grappled  with  hmi. 

But,  with  a  clattering  volume  of  thunder.^, 
the  roar  of  the  explosion  burst  over  the  quiet 
amont^  the  hili^' 

A  spume  ot  leprous  while  vapt)ra  lea[>ed 
from  the  area  of  the  bridge !  It  jetted  upward, 
streaked  with  inner  line^  of  llame,  and  spread 
itself  into  the  radials  of  a  fan.  A  distorted 
ruck  of  timbering  shot  through  the  midst  of  it; 
the  liasi-  spread  out  and  obliterated  in  a  rolling 
cloud  of  dust  and  hurtling  debris  all  the  area 
about  its  source,  and  echo  followed  echo, 
crashing  like  the  fall  of  cliffs.  Then  the  dust 
cloud  began  to  settle  widely. 

Vet  in  that  instant  of  chao>  the  two  had 
seen,  as  in  a  lightning's  lla:5h,  tlie  wagon  r()ll 
ing  on  a[)parciitly  intact. 

They  had  failed!  Tli.it  moment's  hindrance 
in  the  jamming  of  the  rod  liad  cost  Rabbit  hi.> 
prey.  The  explosion,  set  off  at  the  wagon's 
whcel.-^.  ha  l  luirleil  itst^^lf  through  a  narrow- 
area,  sharp  anri  preci>elv  determined;  and 
the  team,  ju.sl  beyond  it.  had  e>capcd  a>  1)V  a 
miracle.  Out  of  the  convolved  and  rolling 
blankness  of  smoke  and  dust,  it  emerged  of  a 


sudden,  it-  hor-o-  madly  iralloping  and  drag- 
ging a  shattered  hind  wiu-ei  trailing  like  a  hurl 
pinion. 

Grahio  Iciptfl  to  hi>  feet,  He  saw  thj 
while  and  lerritietl  face  of  the  pit-boss  staring 
back  over  the  buggy-to|).  and  the  horses  going 
at  a  gallop.  He  looked  down,  and  there  was 
Rabbit  loohiiv'  too.  an  almost  ftH)li.sh  dismav 
U|)on  hia  features,  i  hen  a  gust  of  air  swirled 
the  curtain  of  vaporous  dust  aside,  and  he 
|H)red  nn  in-tant  u|>i>n  the  gaping  pit  where 
once  the  bridge  had  been — a  bridge  whose 
splinters  now  rained  in  the  fields  beyond. 
Numbly,  deafened  by  the  splitting  detona- 
tion, ho  gave  one  look  about  hini.  inert,  be- 
wildereii,  Mtui>ened.  Then  he  took  to  his  heeU 
and  ran. 

lime  parsed.  In  Grabo,  far  away,  time 
and  terror  had  combined  to  effect  a  change. 
He  had  escaped,  for  none  suspected  him  in 

the  matter  of  that  -  immer's  dav.  But  how- 
ever Grabo  could  esiaj»e  detection,  he  could 
not  evade  the  fear  of  It.  They  say  in  this 
district  that  your  only  goml  Hunkies  are 
your  beared  ones — it  was  so  with  Grabo.  His 
contempt  for  the  liberty  allowed  him  was 
gone!  He  had  deduced,  at  last,  in  his  slow  and 
awkward  (  aKailating,  the  bounds  an(i  limita- 
tions his  freedom;  and  now-  that  he  had 
uverstep]>ed  them  the  man  had  become  afraid. 
S)  for  many  month.-N — f  >r  a  year  for  other, 
lunger  years,  Grabo  comi)oried  himself  with 
an  exact  and  fearful  gcxidness.  In  hLs  fear 
came,  tini.  a  holy  resjK'ct  f»)r  law  and  order — a 
fonethat  he  had  once  derided  and  contemned, 
and  whole.Hime  carefulness  now  marked  every 
act  of  Ais  life. 

He  worked.  He  found  himself  another 
place  in  the  string  of  river  mines,  and  day  by 
daysweated  at  the  labor  underground.  Of  his 
ugly,  inchoate,  and  destructive  class  hatred, 
little  was  heard  now.  If,  as  of  old,  Grabo  .sat 
in  tile  river  grog-shops  swilling  the  night's  beer 
with  his  cronies,  he  spoke  no  more  anarchy, 
nor  yelled  in  a  wild  torrent  of  abu.sc  those  de- 
nunt  iations  that  once  had  been  .>o  ready  to  his 
tongue.  He  still  believed  in  them,  to  be  sure, 
but  the  growing  re-.i)ec  t  I  red  of  terror  locked 
hi>  !i|i>,  and  if  others  voiced  sentiments  once 
his  slogan,  he  sc  uwled  and  lurched  away,  ^ed 
with  a  cringing  shame.  For  what  did  they 
know  of  \  iolcn.  e  attcmptcul  against  law  and 
order?  Had  thev  ever  tried  it  ?  Let  them  do  so 
once,  and  then  if  they  prevailed,  if  they  beat 
(he  law,  then  Grabo  might  think  it  time  to 
li-itcn. 
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Tor  knowledge  had  rome  to  him  as  if  in  a 
t1a.sh  of  blinding  light.  The  law!  Contemp- 
tible, inert,  incapable  before  this  loose  lib- 
erty it  allowe<l  ?  Aye!  did  it  not  seem  so  ?  But 
let  them  rouse  it  once!  lie  knew!  He  knew 
its  force!  Without  the  law  >o  much  as  having 
jK)inted  a  finger  of  suspicitin  towani  him,  he 
had  realized  its  i)o\ver  and  crushing  polem  y 
if  once  aroused.  He  hated  it,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  feared  it, 
too. 

As  the  years  ])ro- 
gresscd,  his  tield  of  view 
enlarged.  He  beheld 
the  comfort  and  pro>- 
])erity  all  alH)ut  him, 
and  again  that  di>cf)n- 
tent  moved  in  his  brain, 
revitalized  and  im|K"ll- 
ing.  though  in  thi>  period 
of  his  ilevelopment  any 
formalizeil  ambition  was 
still  unknown  to  him. 
He  lived,  to  be  >ure, 
•Aith  a  certain  settled 
object  in  view,  but  the 
goal  was  so  <leba>etl  you 
could  hardly  term  the 
desire  an  ambition.  It 
was  the  >ame  low  ideal 
that  s<»  many  of  his  kind 
heM — the  desire  of  get- 
ting enough  to  pa>.>-  their 
best  years  in  slothful 
case.  But  as  time  went 
on  and  he  >aw  about 
him  a  grouj)  of  hi>  i  la>N 
and  type  uplifting  them- 
selves to  unimaginnl 
places  in  the  world.  di>- 
content  lea|H'd  in  hi> 
mind  anew-  a  dis<.(>n- 
tent  that  fed  upon  il-eil. 
Yet  now  oidy  numbed 
hcl{)lessness  went  with  it 
— envy  without  thought 
of  violence. 

He  watched  ln-«  fel- 
lows, speculating  in 

amazement  upon  their  growing  pniv|K  rilv.  hi- 
mind  siimiilaled  inin  an  unwonlc(|  cicarne-'. 
of  perception.  Thrift  and  (|uiet  and  c<mtent. 
he  saw,  were  at  the  bottom  of  their  getting  on 
in  life.  But  how  was  he.  (Iral)i).  to  be  ihriftv 
and  (|uiet  and  content  with  >o  little  a  -tore  of 
anything  for  basis?  He  had  worked  and 
sweated  and  struggled;  and  what  had  he  to 
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show  for  it  ?  With  a  rueful  face  he  ct)unled 
up  his  savings,  but  all  memory  of  his  ])a.st 
debauches  escaped  him — the  days  and  nights 
that  had  drunk  up  his  >avings  with  a  thirst 
e(|ual  to  his  own.  The  grumbler,  in  the 
grumbler's  way,  forgot  his  own  part  in  his  own 
ill  succes>;  and  g<»ing  on  frt)m  mine  ti)  mine, 
an  unattached  wanderer,  (irabo  was  still 
>ome  <li-lance  away  from  even  that  goal  of 

slothful  ease  he  had  set 
out  to  reach. 

There  came  to  him  at 
la>l  a  fierce  and  itching 
want  to  see  the  place  of 
his  long-past  crime.  He 
(ould  not  exa|)c  it.  try 
as  he  would— he  was  a 
victim  to  the  mt>rl>id  im- 
pulsion that  atTert>every 
\  iolator  of  tlie  law.  It 
was  the  Hetnruv/i  of 
crime,  and  he  could  not 
evade  it.  Iso  one  day, 
<lrawing  out  hi>  lime,  he 
>lung  his  bag  across  his 
shoulders  and  set  out 
uiM»n  his  way  to  that 
valley  mine. 

(Irabo.  trudging  over 
the  hills,  found  many 
changes  in  the  valley. 
He  crept  in  there  at  dark 
and.  like  a  night  prowler, 
lir>t  turned  hi>  ste|)s 
toward  the  place  of  his 
wrongdoing.  It  was  as 
if  he  thought  some  limb 
of  law  and  order,  still 
active  in  its  anger,  might 
reach  out  and  seize  him, 
but  the  place,  in  the 
<lark.  was  deserted.  .\ 
new  stone  bridge  re- 
placed theone  of  planks, 
and  above  on  the  sloi)e 
where  he  had  hidden, 
a  row  <»f  cottagfsiovcred 
the  very  >pot  where  he 
and  Rabbit  had  lurked. 
Stealing  along  the  du^ty  roatl.  he  <  ro>>ed  the 
))ridge,  halting  a  moment  to  peer  alxnit  him 
in  the  gloom,  and  when  a  dog  in  the  yards 
above  barked  shrilly,  he  hurried  on  in  guilt. 
That  night  he  lay  in  a  tield,  but  on  the  morrow 
the  man  dared  to  show  himself. 

.-Ml  had  changed.  There  were  few  faces 
known  to  him,  for  in  these  few  years  the 
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hordes  had  come  and  gone  attain,  renewed 
in  quick  succession.  For  a  day  or  so  he  kept 
hamself  hidden  in  a  den  among  the  blocks, 
hcTlir,^'  witli  Others  of  his  kind,  and  then, 
seeing  himself  unknown,  boldly  ventured  to- 
ward the  mine. 

Hate  for  hb  old  bitter  enemy  had  not 
wliollv  died  in  his  hrea'^t.  Witli  a  suHen 
nuea  lie  lurked  about  the  works,  spying  at  a 
distance  for  a  view  of  the  pit-boss.  But  time 
had  made  its  charges  there,  too;  lie  waited 
till  the  whistle  blew  at  dusk  and  the  gangs 
came  forth,  and  still  the  boas  was  unseen. 
Grabo  had  no  thought  of  doing  harm,  only 
he  wanted  to  look  ai;aiii  at  the  man  whom  he 
had  sn  hated.  For  another  day  he  hung 
about,  and  then  he  asked  where  the  man  was. 
The  others  -,h()<)k  tlieir  head-:  they  knew  no 
such  man  as  that  working  in  the  pit.  Grabo 
wondered.  He  must  make  sure;  he  must 
be  certain;  for  Grabo  still  feared  the  man, 
and  it  was  lari^t  ly  on  this  fear  him,  too, 
that  his  hatred  ni  the  pit-boss  had  lived. 

Then,  at  length,  he  heard.  The  pit-boss 
had  long  before  left  the  mine.  Grabo  j^rin- 
ned.  It  was  well.  The  next  day  he  stalked 
down  to  the  pit-mouth  and  hired  himself 
to  work. 

In  the  mine,  Grabo  became  known  again 
for  unflagging  strength  and  energy.  He 
Worked— and  he  worked  hard.  It  wa«;  a 
prosperous  year,  and  all  about  him  he  .saw 
new  and  inspiring  evidences  of  prosperity,  even 
among  his  own  class.  One  day  Grabo  count- 
ed up  his  savings,  and  the  amount  astonished 
him.  It  wa.s  dmost  enough  to  buy  him  that 
ea.so  and  aimless  sloth  he  long  had  dreamed 
about,  but  '</'>mehf>w,  now  tlial  he  had  nearly 
gained  it,  the  prize  seemed  less  satisfying  than 
he  had  thought. 

For  time  had  continued  lo  make  c  hangcs  in 
the  Slav;  his  hori&on,  under  the  unconscious 
effect  of  the  new-worid  surroundings,  had 
greatly  broadened.  He  knew  what  it  meant, 
even  with  this  store  of  savin:x<,  I  t  go  bark  to 
the  old  Hie — life  that  maintained  itself  un 
about  what  he  had  grown  used  to  tossing 
away  as  waste.  f>ver  there  his  hoard  mii;ht. 
indeed,  buy  him  food  and  shelter — but  what 
kind  of  a  living  it  would  be!  Food  and  shel- 
ter— yes!  and  to  the  end  of  his  days,  liut  he 
turned  up  his  'uise  at  the  thoairht  ctf  if  Strain 
the  gnawingdiscontent  stirred  within  his  mind, 
and  in  a  new  and  more  compelling  way.  It 
was  active  and  unsleeping  now;  it  nex'er  let 
him  rest. 


As  of  yore,  he  looked  about  him  at  those  of 
bis  class  that  bad  lifted  themselves  in  the 
worid.  They  throve  in  growing  ease  and 
content  ,  and  he  learned,  too,  that  tlie  law 
safeguarded  them  in  their  rise  in  life.  The 
knowledge  brought  him  fresh  bewildennent; 
and  after  that  came  a  new  respect  for  the  law 

a  respect  that  wa<  almo'-t  kindly.  He  saw 
thai  if  he,  too,  comp)rted  himself  as  these 
others,  the  law  would  protect  him  as  welL 
Of  a  sudden  he  withdrt  w  himself  from  the 
orgies  of  the  drinking-places,  and  even  le- 
framed  from  getting  drunk  on  the  samta* 
days.  Everything  he  earned  he  saved,  and 
in  a  year  or  so  Grabo  t(K»k  to  himself  a  wife. 

It  was  the  thing  to  do;  they  all  did  it.  Two 
mouths,  on  what  he  spent  improvidently,  were 
as  ea'-ilv  fed  as  one,  and  Graj>o  was  filled  with 
thrift.  He  must  save,  he  told  himself;  that 
was  how  to  win  what  he  hungered  for;  and 
as  his  savings  grew  the  thought  of  them  and 
his  new  establi'^hnient  fdled  him  with  a  kind 
ot"  comic  sclf-rc.-vpcct.  It  was  romic,  at  all 
events,  if  you  contrasted  it  with  the  Slav's 
former  ways  of  life,  and  he  lelt  himself,  in  a 
small  degree,  a  personage. 

His  wife  was  a  woman  of  the  second  gen- 
eraiion.  Thrift  stood  out  on  her  as  squarely 
as  the  s<]uarcncss  of  her  squat  and  homely 
iigure,  and  wlien  she  smiled  you  .saw  the  in- 
fluence of  the  new  world's  training  in  its  open, 
guileless  good  hutnor.  You  forgot,  indeed, 
as  you  watchetJ  her,  that  her  waist-line  was 
only  a  suggestion,  or  that  culture  had  not 
helped  to  mold  witli  its  kindly  hand  her 
square  and  homely  features — these  things, 
and  the  uncompromising  size  of  her  feet, 
or  her  hands,  blunt  and  so  big,  but  yet  so 
at)Ie.  Her  in-imiprant  parents,  tOO  o!d  to 
cliange  to  new  conditions,  had  gone  home 
eventually  to  the  faAeriand,  but  she  bad 
stayed  behind. 

.'Utbough  she  had  lived  here  since  a  child, 
there  was  much  she  had  to  learn  about  the 
new-world  life,  but  she  was  learning  it  and 
imbibing  new  ideas  of  respectability,  one  on 
the  heels  of  the  other.  Grabo  watched  per- 
plexed. She  drove  him,  bewildered  by  it  as 
by  all  her  other  notion?,  even  to  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  soap,  and  be  became  acquainted 
at  last  with  the  true  color  of  hb  own  ddn 
and  with  other  radical  innovations,  such  as 
orderliness  and  decencv  and  a  rcsrularity  of 
living.  He  walked,  in  these  days,  as  one  in 
dreams,  but  every  day  gaining  new  ground  of 
kiiowlcdiir  and  (I("velof>ment-  She.  with  the 
understanding  of  one  that  knew  from  experi- 
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ence,  explained  much  that  had  been  only  a 
mystery  to  him  before — ihe  way  his  kind 
might  get  on  in  the  world,  for  instance,  or 
how  much  a  man  might  easily  make  of  him- 
self, if  he  only  had  the  courage  to  tn.'.  Grabo 
had  always  had  the  courage,  only  he  had 
(acked  the  knowledge.  But  now  he  had  come 
out  from  the  by-path  of  darkness,  and  the 
highway  was  there  before  him.  He  had 
come,  almost,  if  not  quite,  even  to  feel  a 
respect  for  the  employer  that  paid  him  his 
wage.  But  disquiet  still  nettled  him,  the 
chafing  of  the  laborer  who  toils  for  others. 
He  sucked  at  his  pipe  behind  the  stove,  and 
grumbled. 

Grabo's  wife  looke<i  at  him  iiUeiuly.  On 
the  tire  a  pot  of  hcrrin^^  bubbled,  tilling  all 
the  cottage  with  their  strength;  there  were 
soup  and  p«itri((>es  Iioilii^g  aloniiside,  and  on 
the  table  a  Ime  piece  of  savory  cheese  battled 
with  the  herrings  for  maittery.  Standing  up 
t(i  look  at  him,  she  put  one  hand  on  !ier  hip, 
and  with  the  other  wiped  the  sweat  frt)m 
her  forehead,  her  brows  wrinkled  solemnly. 
Grabo  stared  back  at  her  uneasily;  then  his 
eyes  shifted.  He  was  always  bewildered  by 
this  woman,  as  he  had  been  bewildered  by 
so  many  other  new^world  influences,  and  he 
hardly  knew  wliat  to  think  of  lier,  Tnlike 
other  men  in  the  l^locks,  he  did  not  beat  his 
wife,  nor  drive  her  like  a  bond  beast  in  har- 
iic».  There  was  a  good  reason  for  that,  too 
-  -he  wouldn't  have  let  him,  anil  lu-  knew 
it,  though  how  she  would  have  prevented 
it  had  he  tried,  he  couldn't  guess,  and  didn't 
try  tf)  gue>>.  It  was  very  -tranije,  tOO,  that 
somehow  he  didn't  care  to  beat  her. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  What  for  you  make 
this  business  ? "  she  demanded  suddenly.  **I 
no  understami. " 

Other  women  in  the  blocks  wt^uid  have 
said  this  diflferently— *  Me  no  'stan*,"  using 
the  "me"  for  "  I"  in  the  same  way  in  wliich 
they  turned  "he*'  for  "him."  It  .seemed 
curious  to  GralK>;  even  in  her  speech  she 
was  dilTcrent  fri)m  the  others. 

"What  F'>r  von  make  this  Iva-^ine^s?"  >he 
demanded,  and  Grabo  wriggled  in  his  seat 
behind  the  stove.  The  spoon,  jerkily  empha- 
sizing, shot  a  drop  of  grease  into  his  face,  and 
be  wi|)ed  it  olT,  u.sing  the  back  uf  his  hand, 
solemnly.  What  wan  it  he  didn't  Kkel* 
(irabo's  wife  demanded  again. 

}h-  told  her,  suckinjx  at  hi<  ]>ipe,  and  <\vung 
aniund  while  he  talked  to  put  his  stockinged 
feet  on  the  table.  "Hunh!  You  don*t  like, 
hey  I"  she  grunted,  and  leaning  over,  with  a 


stn)ng  hand  beat  him  on  the  toes  with  the 
stove-Ufter.  Grabo  growled,  removing  his 
feet  hastily  to  their  proper  place  on  the  floor. 
"Vou  no  like,  hey?**  she  repeated.  "For 
w  hat  you  no  like  ?  You  no  work  this  time  any 
more — hey?"  Yes,  Grabo  would  still  work, 
but  he  hated  this  unremitting,  grinding  toil 
only  in  the  employ  of  others. 

"Hunh!"  she  grunted,  stirring  the  pot  of 
berrings,  "sometime  you  work  for  your- 
snelf — maybe!" 

The  suggestion  dropped  like  a  bolt  out  of 
the  blue.  Hey,  what?  Work  (or  himself ?  It 
was  an  absiuxlity — ^madness.  He  turned  his 
face  away  and  spat  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
window.  His  aim  was  poor,  and  again  she 
menaced  him  with  the  stove-Ufter.  In  his 
unro^'uiat(  d  mind,  still  comprehending  only 
vaguely,  lie  had  felt  an  admiration  for  his 
wife— a  regard  none  the  less  effective  for 
being  silent.  But  this  now  was  childishness; 
for  h.'».d  not  Grabo  learned  that  he  and  hi> 
kind  are  condemiied  to  take  the  wage  from 
others,  to  have  their  pottage  from  another's 
hand  ? 

Mebbe  sometime  we  keep  a  store,  hey?*" 
she  suggested  calmly.  "Then  we  work  lor 
oursnelf .   Hey,  what  ?  " 

Grabo  looked  at  her  o|)en-moulhed.  That 
was  something  which  had  not  entered  his 
mind  before,  and  the  daring  of  the  suggestion 
left  him  da/ed. 

"How  mm  h  ynu  have  in  the  bank?"  -he 
demanded.  He  told  her,  computing  it  uu  the 
ends  of  his  heavy  fingers. 

"Pretty  soon  we  keep  a  store,  mebbe,"  she 
announced,  and  stirred  the  herrings  briskly. 

So  it  came  about — in  time.  Grabo's  thrift 
and  energy  and  regularity  had  made  of  him  a 
marktxl  man  in  the  pit.  On  Sunday-  and 
holidays  he  no  longer  got  ilrunk  lor  the  mere 
sake  of  drunkenness,  or  for  any  other  reason. 
If  he  drank  at  all.  it  \va<  in  moderation,  be- 
cause much  drinking  needs  much  money, 
and  Grabo  had  none  to  spare.  There  were  a 
pair  of  little  Gralxis  now,  a  ))air  that  looked 
as  if  they  had  Ix-en  sawed  otT  the  Siime  piece. 
.\s  a  lirst  step  Gral>o  got  a  raise.  He  was 
made  machine-boss,  with  charge  of  all  the 
( '  !  s  in  the  pit ;  and  with  the  little  ( Irabos  in 
mind  and  his  wife  stirring  him,  he  hired  a 
farm  of  the  company  and  kept  a  cow.  Be- 
fore very  long  it  was  two  lows,  and  then 
another:  and  Grabo,  at  that  st  ii^t  ,  began 
associating  with  men  of  his  own  worth  and 
good  fortune,  men  that  were  saving  and  care- 
ful and  prosperous,  and  gromng  thoroughly 
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content  with  all  this  new  life  and  its  laws  and 

liberties. 

Of  the  pit-lx)ss  who  once  had  scourged  him 
and  driven  him  out  like  a  ^w  ine  (^rafw)  never 
thought;  or,  if  he  did  think  of  him,  it  was 
onfy  an  idle  memory.  Nor  did  he  remember 
Rabbit,  the  Slav  that  had  hel])ed  him  so 
nearly  to  dcstnution.  Sometimt"^  he  shook 
with  a  lillle  terror,  j)erhaps,  at  the  tijought  vt 
what  he  had  dune,  at  the  peril  of  being  found 
out  now,  when  dt  U  i  tion  would  mean  so 
much  to  him.  But  years  of  safety  effaced  this, 
too,  and  then  came  the  little  stoic  to  claim  his 
thought. 

It  grew  steadily,  prospering  as  did  all  the 
rest  of  Grabo's  thrifty  ventures.  lie  had 
found  the  way,  or  h nl  it  l^cen  shown  to  him? 
He  was  content.  If,  of  a  night  when  the 
store  was  crowded  wiili  the  class  fn)m  which 
he  had  sprung,  some  disgruntled  one  raised 
his  voice  in  eontcmpt  for  tliis  new  life  and 
its  laws  and  liberties,  what  then  did  (jrabo 
do?  At  first  he  hearkened  idly,  saying  noth- 
ing. Then  contempt  succeeded,  and  pves^ 
ently  anger. 

"What  for  you  make  this  business,  hey?" 
be  cried  one  night,  confronting  with  a  gleam- 
ing fuk  e  a  man  who  fonn  er  jireac  liei!  anarchy, 
and  yet  had  not  the  courage  to  dare  it.  *'  What 
for  you  make  this  business?  Look!  you  see 
G  rabo  ?  Me,  Grabo,  me  tell  you  for  what  you 
niahe  ih\>  husine'^s  You  get  droonk!  You 
no  work  this  time  Uke  rac!  You  no  dobrij 
(good),  that's  what!  You  no  good!  Mebbe 
you  work  liVe  (Irabo  yovi  no  make  this 
business.  Dam'  good  place  fur  Grabo,  ttiis 
America.   You  dam'  loafer!  You  no  like!'' 

For  Grabo  was  content.  The  pupa  of  his 
dis<ontent,  evolving  through  its  many  stages 
and  reaching  its  iinal  form,  had  at  last  sprung 
away,  had  taken  wing  forever.  It  was  gone — 
departed — vanished. 

On  a  summer's  aftcmcKin  he  sat  in  the 
porch  of  his  store,  his  legs,  grown  comfcHtably 
fat,  stretched  out  in  ease  before  him.  He 
tapiM'd  out  the  a  !ir>  from  his  pipe,  and 
leaned  back  against  tiie  building,  his  mind  and 
body  at  rest,  and  in  the  Grabo  of  that  mo- 
ment there  was  none  nf  the  Gralx>  that  had 
waited  over  there  beside  the  hill,  his  mind 
filled  only  with  rancor,  malice,  and  greed.  The 
sun  shone  down  upon  him,  and  he  grinned 
lazily,  satislk'd. 

There  came  along  the  road  from  ilie  north 
a  wayfarer,  walking  slowly,  and  Grabo,  his 


chair  tilted  against  the  porch,  idly  watched 
liim.  The  man  came  nearer,  and  as  he 
reached  the  store  he  took  off  hui  hat  to  wipe 
the  sweat  from  his  brow.  Grabo,  watching, 
saw  his  face,  peered  an  instant  at  it  in  uncer- 
tainty, and  then  leaped  to  his  feet;  the  chair 
overturned  ivith  a  crash  behind  him.  For  he 
knew  the  man  now,  knew  him  as  his  enemy; 
knew  him  as  one  that  had  risen  from  the  dead 
to  mock  him.  Thert-  was  no  mistake.  In 
the  man's  feattire?.  though  changed  by  time^ 
he  saw  his  old  enemy—the  pit-boss. 

The  Scotchman  had  done  well  in  the 
world;  he  had  a  hearty  air  of  prosperity 
and  t  a-e.    (".raljo  could  see  that,  even  in 
reawakened  hale  and  terror. 

"What  you  want?"  he  demanded  hoarsely, 
knowing  that  it  wa<;  little  use  to  flee  if  this 
man  had  come  to  hunt  liim  down.  The  old 
pit -boss,  startled  by  the  hoarseness  of  his 
voice,  stared  Grabo  in  tlie  fate,  and  then 
dropped  his  eyes,  un recognizing.  Resting 
against  the  railing  he  said  something,  and,  at 
that,  joy,  as  if  with  a  thundering  shout,  sprang 
up  revived  in  Grabo's  l>reast.  On  tremliling 
legs  he  tottered  into  the  store,  caught  his 
breath,  and  then  returned  with  the  <kink  of 
water  the  Scotchman  had  asked  for. 

"Thanks,  my  friend,"  said  the  old  fellow, 
handing  back  the  glass;  "I  used  to  work 
away  hereabouts,  too." 

Gral)o  leaned  again>t  the  doorwav.  He 
heard  his  own  voice  speaking,  and  it  seemed 
small  and  far  away.  "Mebbe  you  get  you 
job  by  the  pit  again." 

The  other  shook  his  head,  smiUng  gently. 
"No,  my  friend.  I'm  just  back  for  a  look  at 
the  old  place.    I've  a  mine  o'  me  own  tioo." 

He  held  out  his  hand.  "I  thank  ye,  mc 
lad."  Grabo  hesitated,  thought  swiftly,  and 
thrust  out  bis  hand. 

"rnxxi-by"  —  and  then  came  that  bor- 
rowed hopeful  e.xpression  of  new  life,  a  new 
worid,  and  higher  things.  "Good  lucfc!** 
added  Grabo. 

As  long  as  he  was  in  sight,  trudging  along 
the  highway,  trudging  onward  and  out  from 
Grabo's  life,  Grabo  stood  and  watched  him.  • 
Over  the  hill  he  passed,  and  out  of  sight,  but 
gone,  as  Grabo  knew,  by  the  road  that  passed 
over  the  little  bridge. 

Then  Gralw  returned  to  his  chair,  drew  in 
his  breath  deeply,  and  tilled  his  pi]x^  for  a 
smoke.  A  long  while  atterward  he  smiled, 
and  there  was  nothing  evil  In  that  smik. 
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THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE 
PHILIPPINES -A  NATIONAL  ISSUE 

What  the  United  States  Has  Done  for  the  Philippines 

By  WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT 

Why  the  Philippines  Should  Be  Independent 

By  WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN 

EDITOR'S  Note. — 0»  the  issue  of  the  nvHomd  deOwt,  fourteen  days  hence,  hangs 
the  destiny  of  the  PhUipptMes.  The  two  gfeal  parties  are  definHely  committed  to  divergent 
policies.  The  Republicans  faror  I  he  retention  of  the  Islands,  extending  to  the  natives  control 
of  their  government  when  educated  lo  a  knouiedge  oj  the  responsibilities  oj  free  institutions. 
The  Democrats  have  deeiand  for  early  independence  and  an  American  protectorate. 
Aboue  and  beyond  is  the  greater  question  oj  national  expansion.  Shall  we  abandon  the  work 
begttu  and  rest  content  within  our  present  borders;  or  depnitely  accept  the  far-flung  conse- 
quenees  of  a  world  policy  t  Wo  ore  singtdofly  fortunate  Im  being  able  to  present  at  this  criHeal 
moment  in  the  campaign  the  arguments  of  the  two  great  proponents:  Judge  Taft  in  review  and 
defense  of  what  the  United  Stales  has  auomflished  in  the  Philippines;  Mr.  Bryan  on  the  menace 
of  imperialism. 

WHEN  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  rati-  they  should  have  dune.  Dcmcxrats  were 
tied,  which  ended  the  war  with  foxind  voting  for  the  treaty  and  Republicans 
Spain  and  transferred  the  sov-  against  it,  and  vice  versa.  Mr.  Bryan,  the 
ereignty  of  the  Philipinnes  ffom  Spain  to  the  FBCOgnized  leader  at  that  time  of  the  Demo- 
United  States,  the  latter  not  only  irquircd  a  cratic  party  and  its  candidate  for  president 
legal  title  to  the  Islands  but  assumed  a  sol-  at  the  preceding  election,  appeared  at  the 
emn  obfigadon  to  the  Philippine  people  to  Capitol  and  was  in  conference  with  doubting 
govern  tlieni  justly  and  wisely  and  in  a  man-  and  opposing  Demtx  ralic  senators,  urging 
ner  most  conducive  to  their  development  and  them  to  vote  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty; 
prosperity.  The  question  as  to  the  wisdom  and  it  does  not  admit  of  doubt  that  but  for 
oC  the  acquisitioa  of  the  Islands  was  no  longer  his  efforts  and  influence  the  treaty  would 
an  open  one.   That  question  was  settled  by     have  been  rejected 

the  treaty  which  made  them  American  lerri-  It  was  doubtless  because  of  these  circum- 
tory.  Whatever  difieience  of  opinion  may  stances,  as  well  as  from  motives  of  disinter- 
have  existed  upon  this  subject  V)cfore  the  ested  patriotism,  that  President  McKinley 
treaty  was  ratified,  there  could  be  no  differ-  appointed  a  non-partizan  Commission,  of 
ence  afterward,  at  least  in  the  forum  of  which  I  was  president,  to  establish  civil  gov- 
conscience,  as  to  the  extent  of  our  obliga-  cmment  in  the  Islands.  The  course  mapped 
tions  to  the  Philippine  |)eoj>!e.  out  for  that  Commiss^ion  will  be  found  em- 

Party  lines  were  not  drawn  in  the  Senate  bodied  in  the  admirable  instructions  which 
when  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  question  of  President  McKinley  gave  it.  The  Comnus- 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  The  senators  sion  was  instructed  to  establish  a  temporary 
voting  evidently  dealt  with  the  subject  from  government — which  should  stand  until  the 
a  purely  non-parliaan  standpoint  and  as  in-  further  action  of  Congress— in  which  the 
volving  a  ^neat  qbestion  of  national  policy,  as    Filipinos  were  to  have  as  much  part  as  pos- 
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sible.   Local  self-govenunent  in  provinces 

and  raunicipalities,  modeled  upon  Amt'rican 
line?;,  was  to  he  established  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable. A  general  public  school  system  was 
to  be  oi^nized.  A  judicial  system  was  to 
Ix;  created,  the  judges  bcini^  reputable  and 
learned  lawyers;  and  all  these  great  agencies 
of  g(»venifnent  were  to  be  established  upon 
such  a  basis  as  would  adequately  meet  the 
real  needs  of  the  Philippine  people.  Shortly 
after  the  original  Commisaon  was  created, 
three  pCDminent  Filipino  -gaitlemen  were 
made  members  thereof. 

The  Commission  among  its  earliest  acts 
enacted  a  rigid  civil  service  law  of  general 
application.  An  ai  t  was  a\<o  j)assed  pro- 
\nding  for  a  general  public  free  school  sys- 
tem and  for  the  importation  of  a  thousand 
Anieri.can  school-teach^.  A  provincial 
government  art  was  passed  which  pro\'ided 
for  the  election  of  the  governors  of  prov- 
'  inces  by  the  vote  (A  the  cotincilRien  of  the 
various  municipalities  in  the  provinces  C(  n 
temporaneously  therewith  a  law  was  en- 
acted providing  for  the  organization  of  mu- 
nidpalities  and  the  election  of  fftsHaOts  (or 
mayors)  and  councilmen  by  popular  vote. 
The  Commisaon  also  passed  an  act  organiz- 
ing a  judicial  system  composed  of  a  Supreme 
Court  and  Court=  of  First  Instance  ha\'ing 
general  jurisdiction,  sufficient  in  number 
promptly  to  administer  jusdce.  A  D^MUt- 
ment  of  Justice  was  also  created,  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  an  attorney-general,  a 
solicitor-general  and  suiVicient  assistants,  the 
attorney-general  of  the  blands  being  the 
head  of  this  department. 

At  first  it  was  necessary  to  utilise  the 
Americans  in  a  majority  m  the  more  im- 
portant podtions  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  government  thus  established.  This 
was  so  liecause  it  was  vital,  in  order  to  be  ut 
any  real  benefit  to  the  Philippine  people,  to 
substitute  largely  .Vnurican  methods  and 
ideas  for  the  Spanish  system  which  had 
theretofore  prevailed.  It  is  but  the  state- 
ment of  a  simple  fact  to  say  that  no  con- 
sideration of  partisan  politir*?  at  any  time  en- 
tered into  the  question  of  appointing  the 
numerous  officials  and  employees  of  the  gov- 
ernmcii'.  There  were  perhaps  as  many 
DemiKrats  as  Republicans  thus  appointed. 
Tins  policy  has  never  been  departed  from, 
and  to-day  the  Governor-General  of  the  Phil- 
inpinc  Islands  is  a  lifelonp;  Demr>crat.  The 
uncicviating  policy  of  the  Commission,  how- 
em,  has  been,  as  fast  as  vacancies  occurred 


which  could  be  filled    Filipinos  as  well  as  by 

Americans,  to  give  the  former  the  preference. 
As  a  result  of  this  policy,  to-day  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Islands  are 
Filifrinos.  1  he  attorney- general  of  the  Is- 
lands is  a  !•  ili[)ino.  Fully  half  of  the  judges 
of  the  Courts  of  First  Instance  are  Filipinos. 
The  governors  of  provinces  and  a  majority 
of  the  f)rovinical  hoards  are  Filipinos.  .\11 
of  the  municipal  otficials  and  at  least  eighty- 
five  per  'cent,  of  the  officials  and  employees 
of  the  insular  government  are  Filipinos. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  by  act  of  July  i,  1902,  estab- 
lished a  government  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Commission  created  by  the  President.  This 
government  was  composed  of  the  Governor- 
General — who  was  the  Chief  Executive — the 
original  Commissioii,  which  was  to  be  the 
upper  house,  and  a  Philippine  Assembly, 
elected  by  popular  vote.  Under  this  act 
more  than  a  year  ago  the  popular  Assembly 
'vas  elected  and  inau;.^urated  by  me,  as  Sec- 
retary of  War,  in  person.  And  this  Ls  the 
government  as  it  at  present  exists  in  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

In  the  liijht  of  tlie>e  undisputed  facts,  it  1% 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  action  of  the 
Chief  Executive,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Commission  as  above  set 
forth  can  be  denominated  a  disastrous  ex- 
periment in  imperialism.  To  characterize  it 
thus  is,  to  u.se  the  expression  of  Mr.  'Ju^ice 
Bradley  of  the  .'Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  a  notable  opinion,  to  be  "inatten- 
tive to  the  truth."  So  far  from  its  bemg  an 
experiment  in  imperialism,  it  is  an  experi- 
ment, and  a  novel  one,  in  preparing  for  self- 
government  an  undeveloped  people  who  had 
for  nearly  four  hundred  years  been  under  the 
domination  of  a  medieval  monarchy.  The 
difficulty  of  this  e.xperiment  is  not  lessened 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  PMfii^Mne  peo- 
ple are  divided  into  many  tribe?,  speaking 
different  dialects,  having  no  common  lan- 
guage or  traiHtions,  and  of  varying  degrees 
ci  dvifijcation.  There  i<,  it  is  true,  a  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  whirh  is  educated 
and  possessed  of  considerable  wealth  and 
culture,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  is 
wofully  ignorant  and  poor.  It  is  from  this 
small  educated  class  that  are  drawn  the 
Filipinos  who  are  now  filling  the  various 
positions  in  the  government  to  the  extent 
narrated.  Without  their  influential  aid  real 
progress  would  be  greatly  retarded,  if  not 
made  impossible.  It  is  thnfugh  them  laigp- 
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ly  that  the  mass  of  the  people  is  being 
leached  and  made  to  understand  the  pur- 
poses and  objects  of  the  American  people  in 
their  relations  to  the  Filipinos. 

While  there  is  a  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  among  prominent  Filipinos  as  to 
whether  the  Islands  are  now  ripe  for  inde- 
pendence, all  of  those  who  maintain  the  af- 
firmative of  the  i)r()|)()siti()n  do  s<)  upon  tlie 
assumption  that  the  United  States,  after  set- 
ting up  an  independent  government,  will  in 
some  form-  or  other  establish  a  protectorate 
over  them.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  pro- 
tectorate, huwcver,  I  thitvk  it  is  conservative 
to  aajr  that  no  intelligent  and  patriotic  Fili- 
pino can  be  found  who  will  say  that  inde- 
pendence would  be  a  blessing  to  his  people. 
On  the  contrary,  they  understand  what  an 
irreparable  misfortune  it  would  be  to  them 
and  their  people  to  be  presented  now  with 
the  fatal  gift  of  indej>cndcnce  witliout  such 
supervision.  A  great  majority  of  intelligent 
Filipinos  appreciate,  as  do  all  other  thought- 
ful men  who  have  made  a  study  of  condi- 
tions as  they  are  in  the  Islands,  how  impos- 
sible it  would  be  for  the  Filipinos  unaided, 
and  without  a  strong  arm  to  lean  on,  to  main- 
tain internal  order,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
inability  to  fHrotect  themselves  from  forogn 
i^gression. 

Any  one  who  has  given  the  subject  serious 
condderation  must  appreciate  that  a  people 
cannot  be  prepared  for  self-government 
merely  by  declarations  of  the  rights  of 
men,  nor  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution, 
nor  by  the  promulgation  of  laws,  however 
excellent  they  may  be  in  the  abstract.  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  a  capacity  for  self-gov- 
ernment cannot  exist  where  the  great  mass 
of  the  |)eople  is  ignorant  and  unable  to 
understand  and  appreciate  some,  at  least,  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  government;  and 
that  a  popular  government  to  be  successful 
must  be  builded  upon  knowledge  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  objects  of  government,  respect  for 
law,  and  a  willingness  to  submit  to  the  will 
of  the  majority — in  short,  that  it  involves  the 
development  of  individual  and  national  char- 
acter, and  that  these  characteristics  are  of 
slow  growth  and  cannot  be  made  to  order. 
Finally,  I  think  it  may  be  truthfully  stated 
that  the  Filipinos  generally  appreciate  that 
what  Americans  have  done  and  are  now  do- 
ing in  the  Pirill()pine  Islands  is  not  a  brake 
upon  their  legitimate  aspirations,  but  an  im- 
pulse given  to  their  growth  and  development 
along  safe  and  sensible  lines. 


An  admirable  school  system  which  is  al- 
ready established,  and  is  being  steadily  en- 
large, gives  promise  of  great  things  for  the 
rising  generation  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  increasing  partic  i{)ation  of 
Filijjinos  in  all  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment is  giving  them  practical  experience  in 
goveniment  and  forming  them  for  a  still 
larger  participation  in  their  own  affairs. 
But  the  crying  need  of  the  Filipinos  to-day  is 
fopthe  material  development  of  the  vast  natu> 
ral  resources  of.  the  Islands.  They  need 
capita!  to  develop  mines,  woods,  and  fields; 
they  need  railroads;  they  need  object-lessons 
which  can  be  given  them  by  Am  ri^  and 
others  in  all  the  various  industrie^^ — in  >hort, 
they  need  all  those  things  which  have  so 
laigdy  contributed  to  make  this  country 
what  it  is  to-day.  They  caiuiot  hope  to  re- 
ceive the  full  benefit  which  must  come  to 
them  from  the  investment  of  capital  in  rail- 
roads, manufactures,  mining,  and  agricul- 
ture so  Innj?  as  there  is  any  question  of  the 
permanent  maintenance  of  a  stable  govern- 
ment in  the  Islands. 

I  earuiol  omit  to  say,  furthermore,  that 
ihey  also  need,  and  by  every  consideration  of 
justice  and  fair  play  should  have,  the  benefit 
of  the  American  markets  for  their  exports. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  sugar  and  tobacco.  The  effect  o£  the 
change  of  sovereignty  has  been  to  deprive 
them  of  the  Spanish  market  which  they  be- 
fore enjoyed.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
appeals  made  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
myself  in  their  behalf,  and  the  strenuous  ef- 
forts of  many  members  of  Congress,  it  has  so 
far  been  impossible  to  obtain  for  the  Philip- 
pine people  free  entry  into  our  markets. 
This  boon  might  easily  be  given  with  such 
limitations  as  not  to  a0ect  injuriously  any 
American  interests;  and  it  would  be  a  gra- 
cious act  on  our  part,  and  one  which  more 
than  all  others  would  tend  to  impress  upon 
the  Philippine  people  the  altruistic  character 
of  our  attitude  toward  them.  Moreover, 
although  I  shall  not  at  this  time  attempt  to 
give  undue  prominence  to  this  consideration, 
it  would  be  the  beginning  of  what  I  believe 
would  be,  in  the  not  remote  future,  a  large 
and  mutually  beneficial  exchange  of  com- 
modities between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  the  Philip{»ne  Islands. 
The  Philippines  are  a  long  way  off,  and  un- 
fortunately it  seems  only  too  easy,  so  far  as 
any  thought  whatever  is  given  to  them,  to 
occupy  our  minds  with  academic  discussions 
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as  to  whether  they  are  now,  and  if  not  when 
they  will  be,  fit  for  indcpendrnrp,  passing 
by  the  practical  questions  which  confront 
us  and  them  and  vitally  affect  tbdr  well- 

beinp. 

It  has  been  most  unfortunate  for  the  Phil- 
ippine people  that  the  question  of  their  fu- 
ture should  have  been  made  a  subject  of  po- 
litical discussion  and  a  football  uf  partizan 
politics.  This  is  hurtful  in  every  way.  It 
diverts  the  minds  of  the  Philippine  pe6|>le 
from  those  questions  of  practical  importance 
which  press  upon  them  now,  to  the  discus- 
sion of  when  they  will  be  ready  for  independ- 
ence, thereby  producing  an  agitation  tend- 
ing to  breed  distrust  between  Amerirans  and 
Filipinos  when  there  should  be  only  sym- 
pathy and  cordial  good-wiU;  and  it  deters 
mucfi  nr  r  kxl  cai)ital  from  seeking  the  Phil- 
ippines. If  it  were  possible,  no  greater  bless- 
bg  could  be  ^ven  to  these  people,  for  whose 
future  we  must  Stand  responsible  before  the 
civilized  world,  than  that  both  the  preat  po- 
litical parties  of  this  country  should,  by  mu- 
tual consent,  pretermit  the  question  of 
immediate  independence  and  agree  upon 
an  indefinite  and  continuous  policy  of  non- 
partizan  government  for  the  Philippines 
along  the  lines  projected  by  President  Mc- 
Kinlcy  and  wisely  continued  by  Prp'^ident 
Roosevelt.  This  would  lie,  indeed,  to  give 
them  bread  instead  of  a  stone. 

Aside  from  the  disastrous  consequences 
which  would  come  to  the  Philippine  people 
if  independence  were  now  granted  them,  and 


leanng  out  ci  view  our  loss  of  national  pres- 
tige because  of  our  shameful  abdication  of 
duty,  the  idea  which  has  been  advanced  in 
some  quarters  that,  coupled  with  the  grant- 
ing of  independence  to  them,  the  United 
States  should  establish  a  protectorate  over 
them,  or  should  enter  into  some  international 
agreement  with  the  other  great  powers  guar- 
anteeing their  independence,  is  to  my  mind 
fraught  with  the  most  serious  consequences. 
We  already  have  a  suflkiently  large  order  on 
our  hands  in  the  assertion  and  maintenance 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  applied  to  the 
American  continents,  and  were  we  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  an  independent  Pliilip- 
pine  republic  and  warn  all  the  threat  powers 
against  interference  with  our  bantling,  we 
should  be  in  effect  still  further  enlarging  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  As  a  result,  when  inter- 
nal disorder  came,  as  it  inevitably  would 
come,  we  should  find  ourselves  compelled 
again  to  intervene  in  Philippine  affairs,  the 
great  work  already  partially  done  would  be 
rendered  worthless,  and  probably  after  much 
expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  we  should 
have  to  begin  where  we  began  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  or,  should  we  decline  again  to 
shoulder  the  burden,  to  stand  in  the  attitude 
of  pieventing  by  force  other  foreign  powers 
from  intervening  to  protect  the  interests  of 
their  people.  Singularly  enough,  those  who 
advocate  tUs  extraordinary  policy  at  the  sane 
time  are  opposed  to  a  larger  standing  army 
and  think  we  are  wasting  money  in  building 
too  many  battle-ships. 


Why  the  Philippines  Should  Be  Independent 
By  WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN 


HONESTY  requires  that  our  policy  re- 
garding the  Philippine  Islands  be  an- 
nounced. The  Filipinos  have  a  right 
to  know;  other  nations  are  entitled  to  the  in- 
formation; and  our  own  position  would  be 
strengthened  by  a  declaration  of  the  nation's 
purpose.  So  long  as  there  is  doulit  there 
will  be  discussion ;  so  long  as  there  is  uncer- 
tainty the  Filipinos  will  suspect  the  worst, 
other  nations  will  accuse  us  of  insincerity, 
and  our  own  people  will  be  embarrassed  in 
the  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  government 
which  we  apply  here  and  refuse  to  apply 
in  the  Philippines.  A  republic  cannot  hold 


colonies,  for  a  colonial  government  rests  upon 
force,  while  in  a  republic  the  goveroineiit 

rests  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed.  To 

say  that  the  Filipinos  have  no  right  to  a  voice 
in  their  own  government  and  in  the  shaping 
of  their  own  destiny  raises  a  question  as  to 
man's  inalienable  rights,  and  the  citizens  of 
a  free  country  cannot  afford  to  raise  such  a 
question. 

If  it  is  said  that  we  can  help  the  Filipinos 
by  governing  them  against  their  will,  I  an- 
swer, first,  that  we  can  lead  them  better  than 
we  (  an  coerce  them^hat  we  can  better  in* 
spire  them  by  our  example  than  drive  tbrai. 
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To  say  that  the  sitmtion  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  has  been  improved  by  the  policy  that 
has  been  followed,  does  not  mean  that  a  bet- 
ter policy  might  not  have  brought  greater 
improvement. 

But,  secondly,  even  if  it  were  certain  that 
we  could  improve  the  Filipinos  fay  denying 
them  the  right  to  control  thdr  own  gov- 
ernment, and  by  holding  them  in  a  state  of 
va^^lage,  our  nation  cannot  atlord  to  sur- 
render its  ideals  or  to  ^andon  its  leadership 
among  the  nation>.  So  long  a>  wc  rule  the 
Philippine  Islands  from  without,  the  nation's 
voke  cannot  be  lifted  in  favor  of  those 
principles  of  government  which  have  given 
us  our  prominence  and  our  pre?;tigc. 

The  third  objection  to  imperialism — ^and 
this  objection  would  exist  even  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  imperialism  would  bring  bless- 
ings to  the  Filipinos — ^is  that  the  ignoring  of 
fundamental  principles  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  would  react  u\K>n  us.  Every  de- 
fense made  of  colonialism  in  the  Philippines 
weakens  tlie  attachment  of  our  people  to  the 
doctrines  of  free  government  just  in  propor-> 
tion  as  that  defense  is  accepted.  There  is  in 
the  human  mind  a  tendency  toward  con- 
sistency, and  one  cannot  permanent^  advo- 
cate two  policies  which  rest  upon  antago- 
nistic principles. 

I  heatate  to  refer  to  the  expense  of  col- 
onialism, because  an  argunwnt  based  upon 
money  is  inferior  to  an  argument  based  upon 
morals  or  upon  governmental  principles,  and 
yet  it  is  only  proper  that  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  experiment  in  im 
perialtsm  has  been  a  very  expensive  one. 
Mr.  Taft,  in  Us  noti&:ation  speech,  says 
that  our  Philippine  policy  costs  only  |6,ooo,- 
000  a  year.  He  is  guilty  of  a  strange  and 
unaccountable  mistake  in  arithmetic.  His 
condu^n  is  reached  by  the  dimination  of 
the  most  important  items  in  our  expense  ac 
count.  For  instance,  the  army  has  been  con- 
siderably more^than  doubled  and  the 
propriations  for  the  army  have  been  more  than 
trebled  since  iSq;.  What  excuse,  except  im- 
perialism, can  be. given  lor  this  increase  in 
military  expenses?  Nothing  has  happened  in 
the  United  States  to  make  an  increase  in  the 
army  necessary,  and  we  have  no  foreign  dan- 
gers CBcept  thiose  connected  with  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Philippines. 

The  same  may  bo  said  of  the  increase  in 
the  navy.  Wc  are  at  peace  with  the  world, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  enter 
into  a  rivalry  with  the  land«grabbing  nations 


of  the  Old  World  in  the  building  of  shii)s, 
unless  we  are  going  to  enter  into  rivalry  with 
them  in  the  grabbing  of  land.  The  excuse 
given  for  the  increase  in  the  navy  is  that 

we  have  islands  in  the  eastern  hemisphere 
which  wc  must  protect,  and  some  insist  that 
we  must  have  a  navy  two  or  three  times  as 
large  as  wc  have  now.  It  might  be  suffi- 
cient answer  to  say  that  Jnpan  knows  bow 
much  it  costs  to  hold  the  Pliilippine  Islands, 
and  that  she  would  be  very  foolish  to  seek  a 
transfer  of  that  burden  to  hor>eIf  in  exchange 
for  any  trade  advantages  there  might  be  there. 

But  let  us,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  as- 
sume that  Japan  wants  the  Philippine  Islands 
■ — although  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
slie  dues — woukl  wc  not  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  defend  the  I>lands  if  they  were  in- 
dependent ?  If  the  Filipino--  were  in  charge 
of  their  own  government  they  could  have  an 
army  and  arms  and  ammunition.  We,  as  a 
protector,  could  supply  what  they  needed, 
and  train  the  soldiers.  The  Filipinos  would 
be  willing  to  fight  for  independence,  and  when 
we  remember  how  stubbornly  they  resisted 
us,  we  can  appreciate  the  aid  they  would 
render  us  if  any  other  nation  should  attempt 
to  enforce  sovereignty  over  them.  By  re- 
serving coaling  stations  and  naval  bases,  we 
should  have  all  the  advantages  that  we  have 
now,  without  the  disadvant£4;es  of  our  present 
position  And  then,  too,  there  is  the  likeli- 
hood, if  not  the  certainty,  that  we  could  se- 
cure the  neutralization  of  the  Islands  by 
agreement,  and  thus  relieve  ourselves  from 
all  expense  or  care. 

The  Democratic  poUcy  does  not  contem- 
plate immediate  withdrawal  from  the  Islands, 
but  it  contemplates  an  immediate  announce- 
ment of  the  nation's  policy  When  that 
policy  is  announced,  all  suspicion  will  be  re- 
moved, all  hostility  will  be  ended,  and  the 
Filipinos  will  join  us  heartily  in  putting  the 
government  in  such  shape  that  our  troops 
can  be  withdrawn  and  our  offidals  brought 
home  as  rapidly  as  Filipinos  can  be  selectwl 
to  take  their  places.  It  may  take  a  few 
years,  but  the  progress  will  not  be  slow  when 
our  portion  is  once  announced.  They  will 
need  Americans  for  coun.-el  and  for  assist- 
ance, but  those  Americans  will  be  voluntarily 
asked  for  and  not  forced  upon  them. 

This  settlement  of  the  Philippine  question 
is  not  only  in  harmony  with  our  govern- 
mental principles,  our  national  traditions, 
and  our  morals,  but  it  is  in  harmony  with 
our  commercial  interests.  We  can  make  our 
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harbors  and  coaling  stations  contcr.>  for  the 
spread  of  American  influence  in  the  Orient; 
we  can  establuh  schools  there  and  open 
them  to  the  young  men  of  Asia.  These 
students,  learning  of  our  ideals,  our  good  in- 
tentions, and  our  methods  of  government,  will 


go  forth  as  friends  of  America  to  spread  the 
gospel  of  freedom,  and  the  spread  of  Ameri- 
can ideas  will  be  followed  by  an  «ttension  <A 
commerce.  In  the  life  of  nations,  as  in  the 
life  of  individuals,  God  has  linked  advantage 
to  virtue— righteousness  exattetb  a  nation. 


America's  Record  in  the  PhiUpptnes 

By  ELEANOR  FRANiOJN  EQAN 

"/  have  nod  the  fMowing  artu  le  of  Mrs.  Rgan*s  <wUh  c  gnat  deal  of  pleasure,  and  ftMy 

fonntr  in  its  staiements.  It  is  Vfell  worth  tfte  permal  of  every  one  interested  In  otu  of  the 
niost  interesting  experiments  in  national  altruism  ever  undertaken.'*        William  U.  Tajt. 


EVERYBODY  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 
the  exact  nature  of  the  problem  which 
confronted  u.^  at  the  close  of  the 
Spanidl-American  war:  We  suddenly  found 
ourf^lves  in  the  position  of  guardian  of 
the  destinies  of  nearly  seven  millions  of 
people  in  a  tropical,  oriental  aithipelago,  ten 
thousand  miles  from  our  national  seat  of 
government.  Far  from  Inin^  a  single  and 
united  people  we  found  our  wards  to  be  an 
odd  assortment  of  tribes  and  races  of  widely 
divergent  characteristics,  ^vithout  a  common 
language,  or  any  means  of  intercommunica- 
tion, and  many  of  them  not  even  partially 
civilized.  We  found  a  superior  ( la>s,  whose 
superiority  is  largely  due  to  an  admixture  of 
foreign  bloods,  clamoring  for  the  right  to 
rule  the  so  t  ailed  nation  without  themselves 
having  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  science 
of  republican  government. 

We  found  a  country  filthy  and  diseased,  a 
people  absolutely  untaught  in  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  personal  hygiene  and  unacquainted 
with  the  simplest  rules  of  medical  practice. 
Their  ignorance  of  self-care  was  equaled  by 
their  ignorance  along  ever\-  other  line.  More 
than  eighty  per  cent,  of  them  was  found  to 
be  absolutely  ilfiterate.  They  spoke,  and 
still  speak,  some  fifteen  or  si.xtccn  different 
Malay  dialects.  Know-ledge  of  one  dialect 
does  not  include  an  ability  lo  s|jeak  or  un- 
derstand a  single  word  of  any  other.  These 
di;«lrf  ts  are  all  so  limited  in  v<H'abulary  that 
none  of  them  offers  a  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge  of  modem  civilization. 

We  found  the  mountains  of  the  ]>laiul>  full 
of  organized  bands  of  professional  thieves 
aii.i  murderers,  who  Uved  and  preyed  upon 
a  people  without  means  of  resisting  their 
depredations. 


We  found  a  great  counti^  without  roads, 

liridge>.  or  rnilroads  de>t"r\'mg  such  names; 
without  adequate  jxislal  or  telegraph  facil- 
ities. We  found  an  archipelago,  with  its 
thousands  of  danpcrous  channels,  almost 
wholly  devoid  of  lighthouse  service,  and  with 
only  mtennittent,  msufficient,  and  extremely 
dangerous  inter-island  transnortalion. 

And,  pn>hahly  worst  of  all,  we  found  the 
people  without  title  lo  the  land  they  tilled 
and  without  incentive  to  any  ambition  that 
comprehended  more  than  daily  bread. 

Let  nobody  seek  to  belittle  the  task  with 
which  America  thus  found  herself  con- 
fronted. Let  nobody  seek  to  belittle  the 
achievement  which  .\merica  already  has 
plated  lo  her  credit.  It  i>  unprecedented  in 
the  history'  of  nations 

"Briefly  stated,  the  .\merican  iH)licy  with 
regard  to  the  Philippine  Islands  is  to  govern 
them  for  the  benefit  and  welfare  and  the  up- 
lifting of  their  people,  gradually  extending  to 
them,  as  they  shall  prove  themselves  fit  to 
e.xcrcisc  it,  a  greater  and  greater  measure  of 
se  I  f -go  ve  rn  naent." 

Now  the  most  prominent  clause  in  this 
statement  of  policy  is,  for  the  time  being, 
"the  upKfting  of  their  \^<^\A&:*  What  have 
we  d(  >ne  toward  the  discharge  of  thb  first  ob- 
ligation '( 

I  Ijelieve  that  in  lliis  the  work  of  the 
American  medical  corps  comes  first  in  order. 

We  found  the  sanitary  situation  in  the  city 
of  Manila,  which  is  in  all  respects  but  a 
larger  example  of  conditions  throughout  the 

I-land->.  incredibly  Iku!.  There  was  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  |)eople  huddled  together 
on  swampy,  sea-level  land,  without  any  sort 
of  sewerage  or  other  system  for  the  disposition 
of  waste.  The  water  supply  was  inadequi^e 
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and  filthy.    There  were  no  doctow  (or  the 

people — and  no  hospitals.  Dangerous  tropi- 
cal diseases  wcrc  rampant.  Plague,  smallpox, 
beriberi;  leprosy,  and  other  loatlnome  diseases 
were  common,  while  such  maladies  as  chol- 
era, typhoid  fever,  and  various  forms  of  dys- 
entery carried  off  thousands  every  year. 
Sixty  per  cam.  of  all  infants  bom  died  be- 
fore they  reached  the  aj^e  of  one  year. 

Among  the  first  things  that  America  did 
was  to  establish  a  Bureau  of  Science  for  the 
larcful  Iiivesllf^ation  of  tropical  diseases  and 
their  experimental  treatment.  Then  the 
water  supply  was  amplified  and  purified. 
A  new  reservoir  was  built  in  the  hills  about 
fifteen  miles  above  Maiula  on  the  Maraquina 
River.  It  has  a  splendid  watershed,  entirely 
free  from  human  or  animal  contamination, 
and  a  capacity  for  a  sufficient  supply  of 
as  good  water  as  can  \yc  obtained  in  the 
tropics.  In  addition  to  this  there  b  now  a 
daily  output  in  the  city  of  Manila  of  more 
than  50,000  bottles  of  carbonated  w  itir  us 
well  as  a  supply  of  more  than  20,000  gallons 
of  distilled  water  per  day.  We  have  built 
the  finest  cold  storage  and  ice  plant  in  the 
Orient.  We  are  just  completing  a  splendid 
system  of  sewers  which  embraces  the  entire 
city.  We  have  built  maiqr  hospitals  and  are 
building  more,  though  even  now,  after  only 
ten  years,  with  a  serious  lack  of  funds, 
the  hosi^al  capacity  is  suflkient  for  the  in- 
habitants under  ordinary  conditions.  This 
would  not  ix'  so  jx'rhaps  if  the  work  of  the 
medical  corps  had  not  been  su  successful 
along  preventive  lines.  Through  their  efforts 
the  fear  of  frightful  epidemics  has  beenahnost, 
if  not  entirely,  eliminated. 

Cholera,  for  instance,  although  for  the  time 
being  it  is  probably  endemic  in  the  Islands, 
can  never  again  make  serious  headway  un- 
less every  preventive  and  destructive  measure 
known  to  medical  science  should  prove  in- 
efficacious. Moreover,  the  pla^'ue  is  no  longer 
to  be  feared  any  more  than  it  is  in  San  Fran- 
dsco  or  Seattle.  Beriberi  has  been  eradicated 
to  such  an  extent  that  doctors  can  no  longer 
procure  cases  of  it  for  observation.  Lep- 
rosy, which  used  to  stalk  the  streets  in  its 
naked  htmor,  is  coming  under  perfect  con- 
trol, the  authorities  liaving  l)een  engaged  for 
years  In  gathering  up  ail  thos<'  atlh<  ted  with 
this  frig^ul  malady  for  the  puqxjtie  of  seg- 
regating them  upon  an  attractive  bland  to 
the  south  of  Luzon  which  has  been  set  aside 
for  their  permanent  occupation.  Smallpox 
has  been  coDtvoOed  by  wholesale  compuboiy 


vaccination,  and  a  well-equipped  hospital 
has  Ix'cn  built  on  the  outskirts  of  Manila  for 
its  treatment  and  the  treatment  of  other  con- 
tagious diseases. 

Fin;i^ly,  there  has  been  established  & 
medical  college  for  Filipino  students,  and  it 
will  not  be  long  before  its  graduates  will  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  Islands,  cairying  to 
their  own  people  the  imfMniliar  gospel  of 
cleanliness  and  health. 

Simultaneously,  the  general  educational 
problem  has  !>een  met  and  dealt  with.  It 
was  inevitable  that  many  mistakes  should  be 
made  at  first,  but  the  wonder  is  that  the 
American  pioneers  in  this  voik  did  not  be- 
come discouraged  at  the  outset  and  call  the 
whole  plan  an  ideal  impossible  to  realize. 
Here  were  more  than  six  millions  of  people, 
speaking  difTcrent  dialects  and  scattered  over 
three  hundred  islands  in  a  tropical  sea.  Even 
Spani:>h,  which  iu  three  centuries  should 
have  become  the  language  oi  the  people, 
was  kno\\'n  to  only  about  seven  per  cent,  of 
them,  and  to  tlus  seven  per  cent,  by  no 
means  perfectly. 

The  first  thing  to  do  evidently  was  to  give 
these  various  clans  and  tribes  a  common  lan- 
guage, a  medium  of  communication,  and  to 
give  them  the  rudiments  of  a  common  edu- 
cation through  which  they  might  learn  to  cal- 
culate to  some  extent  their  own  personal 
worth,  thdt  civic  rights,  and  the  value  of  their 
efforts  in  the  world.  Thb  is  being  done.  It 
could  not  be  done  in  ten  years,  although  in  ten 
years  we  have  installed  pub  he  schcjols  in  every 
part  of  the  archipelago,  and  have  at  the  pres- 
ent time  nearly  six  thousand  Filipinos  who  are 
themselves  teaching  the  English  language  to 
the  youth  of  their  own  various  tribeL  And 
these  Filipino  teachers  were  trained  in  the 
American  high  school  of  Manila. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  staricti  agri- 
cultural and  manual  training  schools  all  over 
the  Islands,  and  have  also  taken  up  the  prob- 
lem of  educating  the  Philippine  women  along 
thoroughly  practical  lines,  having  established 
schools  of  domestic  science,  nursing,  and 
other  things  for  which  women  sbould  be 
naturally  adapted. 

About  the  only  work  that  has  been  done 
in  the  Philippines  to  which  the  .\merican 
people  have  given  sufficient  attention  is 
that  of  our  army.  We  all  know  the  brave 
record  of  our  soldiers  who  went  into  those 
tropical  islands  and  faced  worse  dangers  than 
buUets  in  their  successful  endeavor  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos^  peace  and  hopefulness  out 
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of  rebellion  and  misen,-,  and  concerted  na- 
tionalism out  of  intermittent  tribal  dissenidon 
and  civil  strife.  Now  it  is  finisbed.  Peace, 
boidering  on  placidity,  reigns  throughout  the 
Mchipelago,  and  with  peace  has  come  such 
security  of  lite  and  property  as  has  never  be- 
km  been  known  in  the  history  of  the  Islands. 

The  last  notable  work  of  the  American 
aumy  was  the  organization  of  the  Constabulary 
Corps  of  five  thousand  Filipinos,  who.  have 
freed  the  Philipptnes  of  tbe  remaining  bands 
of  ladronfs.  or  orpanued  plunderers  and 
murderers,  and  who  are  to*day  engaged 
in  patioUing  all  the  Islands.  There  ptobabty 
never  existed  a  morr  r'Ti  icnf  t  r  more  popular 
body  of  men  banded  together  for  purposes  of 
establishing  peace  and  order,  and  ^e  people 
of  the  Philippines  have  a  right  to  be,  as  they 
are,  inordinntcly  proud  of  them 

Maicriai  prosperity  in  the  Philippines  has 
kept  i>ace  with  progress  along  other  lines. 
The  most  important  problem  which  con- 
fronted the  pioneers  of  development,  as  it  did 
the  teachers  in  the  agricultural  and  trade 
schools,  was  the  difficulty  of  impressing  upon 
the  heart  and  mind  of  the  Filipino  a  -^ense  of 
ihc  dignity  of  labor;  for  the  belter  class  Fili- 
pino has  always  considered  any  kind  of  physi- 
cal effort  degrading.  But,  in  sfMte  of  this, 
there  is  to  the  credit  of  American  capital 
and  enterprise  the  making  of  deep-water 
harljors  where  no  harborj^  were  before;  the 
perfecting  of  the  coast  survey  and  the  light- 
house ser\'ice,  which  renders  navigation  com- 
paratively safe  in  all  parts  of  the  archipelago; 
the  development  of  inter-island  transporta- 
tion, which  gives  tbe  producer  in  all  the 
Isbmds  regular  opportunity  to  market  his 
produce;  the  buildini^  and  maintenance  of 
roads  and  bridges;  the  beginnings  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country's  splendid  mineral 
reaouices;  the  construction  and  extension  of 
railways,  and  the  survey  of  new  lines  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Islands;  and,  ^lally,  the 
fortMring  of  agriculture. 

Successful  agriculture  is,  of  course,  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  Philippine  nation 
must  build  itsdf.  And  since  the  productive- 
ness of  the  soil  is  almost  unlimited,  since  al- 
most anything  v.-ill  thrive  luxuriantly  that  i^ 
given  ground  in  whitli  to  root  itself,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  nation  should  not  build  itself 
strongly  and  arrive  at  a  time  in  its  hi>tory 
when  its  own  resources  will  be  sucli  that  it 
will  no  longer  need  the  protection  or  guidance 
of  any  other  people.  This  is  the  end  we  are 
striving  for. 


To  quote  from  tbe  report  which  Mr.  Taft 
made  to  the  President  upon  hisarrivalfrom  the 
Philippines  at  the  beginningof  this  year: "  The 
efforts  of  the  .American  government  to  teach 
the  ignorant  their  civil  rights  and  to  uplift 
them  to  self-governing  capacity  tinds  only  a 
langiud  sympathy  from  many  of  the  'UuS" 
trades.*  Tn  arguing  that  (he  Philippines  are 
ratirely  fit  for  self-government  now,  a  com- 
mittee <rf  educated  Filipinos  once  filed  with 
the  civil  governor  a  written  brief  in  which  it 
was  set  forth  that  the  number  of  *  ilustrados ' 
in  the  islands  was  double  that  of  the  officers, 
—central,  provincial,  and  municipal, — and 
therefore  the  country  afforded  two  'shifts'  of 
persons  competent  to  run  the  government. 
This,  it  was  saki,  made  clear  the  posdbiUty 
of  a  good  government  if  independence  was 
granted.  The  ignorance  of  the  remainder  of 
the  [)eople,  admitted  to  be  dense,  made  no 
difference." 

1  quote  this  for  the  purpose  of  emphasiz- 
ing tbe  necessity  for  general  prosperity  and 
educatwn  before  we  begin  to  talk  about 
"granting  the  Filipinos  independence  and 
guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  powers." 
I'hc  "guaranteeing"  of  such  neutrality  • 
would  be  a  simple  matter  compared  with 
maintaining  tranquillity,  under  existing  con-* 
ditions,  in  tbe  Islands  themselves. 

Whenever  It  has  been  possible  to  ap- 
point a  Filipino  to  any  public  office,  it  has 
been  done.  And  it  has  been  done  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  before  the  era  of  Ameri- 
can control  the  FiUpino  knew  nothbg  what- 
ever of  [x»pu!ar  government.  To  quote  apa^in 
from  Mr.  Taft's  report  to  the  President: 
"Very  Utde  practkral  political  educatkm  was 
given  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  Filipinos.  No 
responsibility  for  government,  however  local 
or  unimportant,  was  thrust  upon  Filipinos 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  them  political 
experience;  nor  were  the  examples  of  fidel- 
ity to  public  interest  sufficiently  numerous 
among  the  office-holders  to  create  a  proper 
standard  of  public  duty.  The  greatest  dif- 
ficulty that  we  have  had  to  contend  with 
in  investing  Filipinos  with  oflGidal  power 
in  municipalities  is  to  instil  in  them  the 
idea  that  an  ofike  b  not  solely  for  private 
emolument. " 

But  the  results  we  have  already  attuned 
justify  us,  as  a  people,  in  believing  with  Mr. 
Taft  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  success 
of  our  national  policy  of  fitting  the  entire 
Filipino  people  for  popular  self-government 
should  not  eventually  be  realized. 
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HK  was  standing  out  on  a  steel  girder, 
with  a  blue-print  map  in  his  hands. 
He  wore  brown  ranvas  trousers  tuc  ked 
into  his  lHH)ts,  a  grimy  jum|>er,  a  shirt  wide 
open  at  the  throat,  buckskin  gloves  frayed  by 
hard  use,  and  an  old  slouch  hat  on  the  back  of 
his  head.  His  lean,  tanned  face  was  set  in  a 
puzzled  scowl  as  he  glanced  now  at  the  map 
and  now  downward  at  the  steel  frame  of  the 
building.  I  came  cautiously  nearer,  looked 
over,  and  drew  quickly  back,  jor  there  was  a 
sheer  drop  of  Jive  hundred  feel  Itet'iVeen  him 
and  the  pavement.    A  gust  of  wind  blew  the 


map  up  into  his  face.  He  swore,  leaned 
slightly  out  to  brace  himself,  and  impa- 
tiently struck  the  map  u\\cn.  Then  he 
jammed  his  hat  over  his  eyes  and  continued 
his  looking  and  s<-owling. 

This  was  on  the  thirty-fifth  floor.  The 
building,  the  "  Mctrojxilitan  Life,"  was  to 
rise  fifty  "tiers"  in  all,  seven  hundred  feet,  the 
highest  of  all  the  skyscraper  cluster,  (^ther 
Manhattan  giants  towered  around  us.  To 
the  north  the  Times  building  rose  slender 
and  white,  the  roof  of  the  famous  "Flat- 
iron"  lay  close  below  us,  and  down  in  the 
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COWKOYS  TIIKY  AKK.  tV  JOH  AM)  I\  St)UL, 
l'Uf^:SK   UKN  WHO  WDXk  UN  THE 
PINNACLF.S. 


Wall  Street  group  loomed  the  "Singer,"  forty- 
seven  stories,  the  "Hudson  Terminal,"  the  "City 
Investing,"  and  a  store  of  others,  the  largest  office 
l)uil(lings  in  the  world. 

I><)m  our  pcn  h  the  eye  swept  a  circle  some 
sixty  miles  across,  with  Greater  New  York  sprawled 
in  the  center.  Northward  over  Harlem,  the  Bronx, 
and  far  uj)  the  Hudson;  to  the  west  across  Jersey 
City  and  HolK)ken  out  to  the  RamajH)  Hills, 
Orange  Mountain,  and  Newark  Bay;  southward 
down  into  the  harbor  crowded  with  vessels  and 
tugs;  and  eastward  over  the  end  of  Long  Island  out 
to  the  misty  gray  ocean,  black  here  an(l  there  with 
the  smoke  of  the  ships  endlessly  coming  and  going. 

I'.ven  through  the  noise  of  the  wind  and  the 
steel  you  could  hear  the  hum  of  the  city  l>elow. 
And  looking  straight  down  through  the  brisk  little 
pufTs  of  smoke  and  steam,  the  whole  mighty  tangle 
of  Manhattan  Island  drew  close  intt)  one  vivid 
picture:  Fifth  Avenue  crowded  with  carriages, 
nu)tor>,  and  c  abs,  was  apparently  only  a  few  yards 
away  from  the  tenement  r(K)fs,  which  were  dotted 
with  clothes  out  to  dr>'.  Police  courts,  churches, 
schools,  solH?r  old  convents  hedged  dose  round 
with  strips  of  green,  the  Tenderloin  di.strict,  the 
Wall  Street  region,  the  (Ihctto.  the  teeming  Italian 
hive,  lay  all  in  a  merry  squeeze  Ik'Iow:  a  flat, 
bewildering  mass,  streets  blackened  with  human 
ants,  elevated  trains  rushing  through  with  a 
nuinietl  roar.  And  from  the  North  River  a  deep 
>luiking  Itellow  rose  from  the  (nean  liner  that  just 
at  this  moment  was  swinging  out  into  the  stream. 

Down  there  humanity  hurried  and  hummed. 
I'p  here  the  wind  blew  fresh  and  clean  and  the 
iletails  of  life  dropped  off  into  space,  and  above  me 
on  the  o|>en  steel  lx.'ams  that  bristled  up  into  the 
heavens  some  two  hundred  grimy  men  damliered 
about.  Silent  men  in  the  roar  of  the  steel,  seem- 
ingly carelos  and  unconcerned,  in  this  everj'-day 
job  of  theirs  up  in  the  skies. 

Between  their  work  and  the  world  below  are 
two  connecting  links,  the  blue-print  map  and  the 
l)eam  of  steel. 

The  maps  represent  long  months  of  arduous 
lalK)r  by  scores  of  engineers.  First  conceived  as  a 
whole  by  the  architect,  they  are  elal)orated,  enriched 
by  his  draftsmen;  turned  over  to  the  building  con- 
tractor, to  Ix;  drawn  over  and  over  in  ever-increas- 
ing detail,  first  floor  by  floor,  next  room  by  room, 
and  llnally  l)cam  by  l)eam.  There  are  hundreds 
of  maps,  and  they  Ix'ar  a  staggering  mass  of  figures, 
intricate  calculations  as  to  the  stress  and  strain 
upon  every  beam  and  rod  according  to  "  dead 
weight,"  "live  weight,"  "impact,"  and  "wind  pres- 
sure." Here  is  careful  figuring,  checked  and  re- 
checked  by  many  vigilant  eyes.  F'or  human  lives 
dejK-nd  ujxin  its  exactness. 
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Meanwhile  the  iron  ore  has  been  dug  from  the 
Lake  Su{)erior  mines;  in  the  Pittsburg  mills  it  has 
l)ccn  l)lasted,  the  white-hot  ingots  have  been  rolled 
out  into  lx;ams  and  i)lates,  and,  with  the  blue-prints 
as  patterns,  the  beams  and  the  plates  have  lieen 
shaped  and  trimmed  into  columns  and  girders  and 
trusses,  the  rivet  holes  punched,  and  the  rivets 
welded  in  tight — all  but  those  connecting  the  joints. 
And  when  at  last  the  maps  and  the  l)eams,  the 
brains  and  the  matter,  come  together  up  to  the 
skies,  the  maps  show  exactly  where  each  mass  of 
steel  is  to  Ije  fitted  and  riveted  into  the  frame. 

"All  we  do  is  to  put  'em  together,"  said  the 
man  with  the  blue-print.  "Easy  as  rolling  ofT  a 
log,  only  rolling  otT  wouldn't  be  pleasant.  Look 
here,"  he  added,  "here's  one  of  the  girders  just 
starting  up." 

There  was  a  creaking  and  straining  over  our 
heads  as  the  ponderous  derrick  swung  round. 
Its  "mast"  of  steel  was  lashed  by  cable  guys  lo 
the  center  of  the  building's  frame.  Kvery  week 
or  two,  as  the  building  rose,  it  had  been  moved 
farther  up.  From  the  ba.se  of  the  mast  the  steel 
"iKMim"  reached  upward  and  outward,  extending 
some  twenty  feet  over  the  canyon  Iwlow;  and 
from  the  Ixjom's  upper  end  two  cables,  looking  like 
mere  silken  threads  but  in  reality  one-inch  rojws 
of  woven  steel,  dropped  fjve  hundred  feet  to  the 
pavement.  Slowly  the  boom  swung  out  to  position, 
the  cables  grew  taut  and  l>egan  to  move.  The 
journey  had  begun. 

Looking  over  the  edge  I  could  see  the  girder 
leave  the  street,  a  twenty-ton  beam  that  looked 
like  a  straw.  Slowly,  moment  by  moment,  its  size 
increased.  Now  you  coultl  see  it  swing  slightly, 
and  tilt.  It  was  steadie.l  by  a  guy-rc>|>e  that  curved 
out  into  the  wind  like  a  colossal  kite  string,  and 
far  down  in  the  street  a  tiny  man  lay  on  his  back 
with  the  ro|)e  wrajjiK-d  under  his  armpits.  A  crowtl 
stood  round  with  u|)turned  faces.  The  journey 
t«)ok  live  minutes  in  all.  At  la.st  the  Ijeam  ros.' 
to  the  rough  concrete  lloor  on  which  \vc  stood. 
There  were  no  walls  around  us. 

A  man  Ix'side  me  gave  a  sharp  jerk  to  the  l>ell- 
ro|K'.  This  rope  ran  thirty-five  stories  deep  in!<» 
the  Ixjwels  of  the  building.  In  his  closet  down 
there  the  engineer  jerked  a  lever;  his  engine 
stop|)ed.  Up  here  the  great  girder  stopped  and 
hung  motionless  Ix'fore  us.  .An  hour  Ix^irre  I  had 
l)een  down  with  the  engineer;  I  had  been  surprised 
at  the  strained  look  on  his  face  as  he  listened  for 
the  stroke  of  the  gong.  But  I  understood  now. 
Up  here  we  coukl  do  nothing,  powerless  as  so 
many  monkeys.  He  had  to  do  all  the  moving 
from  his  closet  below.  And  lives  hung  on  his 
promptness. 

Another  jerk  on  the  bell-rope,  an  instant's 


WITH  ON'LY  A  nt.ANCE  NOW  AND  THFN 
DOWN  INTO  THE  TANC.LE  OF  CIVILIZATION. 
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pause,  then  the  boom  swung  in  and  the 
girder  came  toward  us.  Another  sharp  jerk, 
and  it  st«>|)[>cd  in  mid-air.  A  man  leaned 
forward,  took  a  tight  grip  on  the  cable,  and 
stcpix?d  out  on  to  the  tilting  mass.  It  swung 
out  over  the  street.  Still  another  jerk  on  the 
rope,  and  it  started  on  up  with  its  puny  rider. 
He  stood  with  feet  planted  firmly  in  the  chains 
that  wound  it  round,  his  hands  on  the  cable, 
his  body  swaying  in  easy  poise.  Once  he 
glanced  at  his  feet  and  the  void  Ik'Iow,  then 
gave  me  a  humorous  wink  and  spat  off  into 
the  universe. 

For  the  floor  two  tiers  above  us  the  up- 
right columns  had  already  been  placed. 


pointing  straight  up,  silhouetted  against  the 
blue  vault  above.  Near  their  tops  were  the 
"beam  seats,"  supports  into  which  the  girder 
was  to  l)e  fitted.  More  and  more  slowly  it 
rose  and  moved  into  position.  The  signals 
came  now  in  rapid  succession,  till  at  last  it 
hung  just  between  the  two  columns. 

Its  rider  crept  out  to  one  end.  He  might 
have  Ijeen  a  lly.  for  all  the  effect  his  weight 
had  on  the  balance.  With  his  left  hand 
clinging  tightly  to  the  steel,  his  eyes  fixed 
steadily  straight  ahead,  suddenly  with  his 
right  hand  he  reached  out,  seized  the  column, 
and  as  the  girder  slipped  into  its  seat  he 
snatched  the  long  tapered  "spud  wrench" 
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from  his  belt  and  jammed  it  through  two 
rivet  holes.  The  mass  was  safely  anchored. 
Back  he  crept  to  the  other  end,  and  there  the 
was  repeated. 

The  new  floor,  or  "tier,"  was  now  started. 
Later,  when  the  columns  and  girders  were 
fitted  together  on  all  four  sides  of  the  build- 
ing, the  flimsy  wooden  scaffolds  would  go  up 
and  the  riveters  would  liegin. 

These  riveters  were  already  at  work  on  the 
floor  just  al»<»ve  us.  Up  there  on  a  platform 
three  feet  wide  was  a  stout,  fiery  little  forge 
where  the  rivets  were  lx;in^  heated  white-hot. 
The  forge-tender  |)lunged  m  his  long,  slender 
tongs,  pulled  them  out  with  a  flaming  rivet 


clinched  in  their  jaws,  whirled  them  round 
in  two  sweeping  circles,  let  go — and  the  rivet 
went  sailing  a  hundred  feet,  to  Ix*  caught  in 
a  keg  by  a  man  who  stood  poised  on  a  Ijeam 
to  receive  it. 

It  looked  easy  enough.  But  had  the  catcher 
dodged  back  from  the  flaming  thing  flying 
into  his  hands,  he  would  have  dodged  all 
the  way  to  the  curb  below.  Nobody  misses 
up  here,  though — at  least  only  once  in  a 
\ery  long  time — and  Ijetween  misses  nobody 
thinks.  If  men  stopjwd  to  think,  the  acci- 
dent rate  would  \ie  doubled.  So  all  is  done 
in  an  easy,  matter-of-fact  sort  of  way. 

Once,  just  as  the  man  with  the  tongs  had 
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starte<l  to  whirl  them  to  loss  off  his  missile, 
the  man  with  the  keg  threw  up  his  hand  as  a 
signal  that  he  was  not  ready.  And  then,  as 
though  doing  just  what  he  had  intended,  the 
man  with  the  tongs  let  the  rivet  tly  straight 
u|)  into  the  air  with  a  throw  so  precise  that 
a  moment  later  it  dro|)|)cd  down  toward  his 
upturned  face.  Like  a  Inill  player  catching  a 
"tly,"  he  watched  it  come,  made  a  quick  step 
aside,  caught  it  adroitly  in  the  jaws  of  his 
tongs,  and  plunged  it  hack  into  the  forge, 
just  as  a  bit  of  hyplay. 

On  the  outer  side  of  the  girder  to  be  riv- 
etetl,  a  narrow  scaffold  was  hung  by  ropes 
from  alK)vc.  On  this  scaffold  stotxi  a  man 
who  receiveil  with  his  tongs  the  rivet,  still 
flaming,  from  the  man  who  had  caught  it  in 
the  keg.  A  moment  later  he  jammed  it  into 
its  hole,  connecting  the  girder  with  a  huge 
column.  On  the  inner  side  a  third  man 
lifted  a  t(K)l  called  a  "gun,"  a  ponderous 
pneumatic  hammer,  the  compressed  air  that 
drives  it  coming  through  a  five-hundred-foot 
hose  from  the  world  below.    He  held  the 


tul)e  firmly  against  his  stomach,  while  with  a 
deafening  rat-a-tat-tat  the  hammer  iK'gan  it* 
fierce  jwjunding,  wi-lding  the  red-hot  end  of 
the  rivet  flat  against  the  steel.  .Meanwhile, 
looking  over  the  beam,  I  could  see  the  man 
on  the  scaffold  outside  with  a  "Dolly  bar," 
one  end  pressed  on  the  rivet  head,  the  other 
end  tight  against  his  waist.  So  he  held  the 
rivet  in  place,  taking  the  rapid  succession 
of  shocks  from  the  stroke  of  the  "gun"  in- 
side, his  feet  braced  firmly  on  the  planks,  his 
Ixxly  Ixjnt  forward  to  meet  the  l>lows  thai 
were  bucking  him  off  into  space.  This  is 
called  "bucking  up  with  the  Dolly  bar."  On 
a  threc-fcx)t  scalTold  out  in  the  air ! 

Cowboys  they  are  in  job  and  in  soul,  these 
men  who  work  on  the  pinnacles.  Like  the 
men  on  the  plains,  they  come  from  all 
over  the  world.  Americans,  English,  Irish, 
French-Canadians,  .Swedes,  now  and  then 
an  Italian.  .-\nd  in  the  New  York  gangs 
this  year  two  full-blooded  Indians  are  at 
work:  cfK)l-headed  and  sure,  a  stolid  pair 
who  have  little  to  say,  climbing  alx)ut  on  the 
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dizzy  heights,  with  only  a  glance  now  and 
then  down  into  the  tan^  of  civilization,  into 
the  Umd  that  met  was  theirs. 

Some  have  been  sailors  in  the  past,  in  the 
day?  of  the  old  sailing  vessels.  That  was 
splendid  training,  but  not  half  so  exciting  a 
job  as  this,  for  out  on  the  sea  a  man  climbs 
only  a  hundred  feet  or  so  into  the  rigging, 
and  if  he  drops  there  is  always  the  chance  of 
falling  into  the  waves,  which  are  so  much 
softer  than  curbstones. 

I  heard  of  one  case,  of  a  surly  old  salt  who 
had  come  ashore  some  ten  years  ago,  had 
spied  a  crew  at  woilc  on  the  steel,  had  asked 
permission  to  go  aloft,  had  watched  the  job 
with  grim  satisfaction — and  the  next  week 
his  smp  sailed  without  him.  But  as  the 
years  went  by,  little  by  Httle  the  ugly  part  of 
the  forecastle  life  dropped  out  of  his  mind; 
he  saw  the  past  in  a  rosy  light.  And  he 
grumbled  and  longed  for  the  ^ood  old  days^ 
till  at  la>t  his  companion-  profanely  begged 
him  to  go  back  and  try  it. 

He  quit  work  that  yery  night,  and  spent 
two  weeks  down  along  the  East  River, 
where  mailing  craft  are  still  to  he  «een.  He 
eyed  them  carefully  one  by  one,  and  at  last 
he  shipped  on  a  voyage  to  Rio  Janeiro. 

In  the  month?  that  followed,  the  gang  use<! 
to  chuckle  now  and  then  at  the  picture  of 
''Bin  the  Grouch"  in  the  forecastle  mess, 
cracking  what  few  teeth  he  had  as  he  gnawed 
on  tough  old  })ork  and  hardtack. 

Four  months  passed,  the  building  had 
reached  the  twentieth  floor,  and  still  no  Bill 
Then  one  morning  his  ^hagg}'  head  a})- 
peared  up  the  ladder.  At  the  roar  of  de- 
liaoD  that  met  him  he  only  muttered  soft 
maledictions.  He  went  silently  to  work. 
And  it  took  weeks  of  chuckles  and  grins  to 
wring  from  him  a  word. 

"Look  'ere,"  he  growled  at  last,  "jest  you 
'old  ver  bloomin'  tongues!  I  said  I'd  try  it. 
didn't  I?— an'  I  did,  didn't  I  ?— an' that's  all! 
It  wasnH  the  pay,  nor  tlie  grub  that  stunk,  nor 
the  bunks  that  ate  a  man  ali\r — ^it  was  the 
bloody  bnssin'  I  got!"  I'roni  liis  perch  he 
looked  otf  over  Manhattan  to  the  sparkling 
harbcMT  beyond.  "No  more  of  the  bloomin* 
blue  sea  fer  me  I"  And  that  was  the  end  of 
a  sea-dog. 

"Better  recruits  than  the  sailors,"  said  an 
engineer  on  the  Singer  building,  "are  the 
boys  from  American  farms.  Here  is  how 
we  get  'em:  A  big  raiUroad  bridge  is  being 
bdU  over  a  river.  The  boy  from  the  farm 
comes  to  watch  it.  He  sees  the  men  climb- 


ing out  over  the  water,  using  ropes  for  stair 
cases,  taking  all  kinds  of  daredevil  risks. 
And  pretty  soon  ids  jaws  fall  open,  and  he 
says  to  himself  that  this  here  game  beats  the 
cucus  all  hollow. 

"He  ends  by  getting  a  job,  an  easy  job  at 
first,  inshore,  carrying  the  water«pidl  or  shov- 
eling sand.  All  this  time  he's  watching  the 
circus  out  over  the  river.  He  watches  his 
chance;  he  gets  out  there  himself,  learns  how 
to  tie  ropes  and  to  sit  on  air.  In  a  few 
montlis  he  i?  one  of  the  gang.  And  then 
good-by  to  the  farm.  It's  a  ronng  life  after 
that,  from  Maine  to  the  Rockies.  High  pay, 
a  free  hand,  and  excitement  every  minute. 
It's  rarely  you'll  find  a  man  on  the  steel  who 
isn't  glued  for  life  to  his  work.  It's  a  kind 
of  a  pa.ssion. 

"Some  of  our  Ix^ys,  bridge  builders  and 
skyscraper  workers  alike,  arc  forever  moving 
all  the  way  from  'Frisco  to  New  York. 
Often  a  bridge  Imilder  goes  on  a  skyscraper 
job,  and  again  it's  the  other  way  round.  But 
the  skyscraper  work  is  the  hardest,  and  it's 
getting  to  be  more  and  more  a  trade  all  fay 

itself." 

Later  1  had  a  long  talk  with  one  of  the 
men  who  dnected  the  work  on  the  "Singer." 

"Cowboys,"  he  said,  "is  a!)out  the  right 
word.  The  more  you  see  and  hear,  the  bet- 
ter you  like  *cm.  There's  not  a  job  from 
Broadway  to  the  moon  they  wouldn't  jump 
at.  The  higher  it  is,  the  windier,  the  more 
tickhsh,  the  tjettcr.  The  only  trouble  is,  they 
take  too  many  chances,  bi  our  firm  we 
check  'em  up  as  much  as  we  can.  When 
the  Singer  building  was  half-way  up  I  called 
in  the  foreman. 

"*LcK)k  here,'  I  said,  'you've  made  a 
record  job  so  far.  Keep  it  up,  finish  it  with- 
out killing  a  man,  and  it's  worth  a  hundred 
dollars.  We'll  call  it  pay  for  good  luck.' 

"He  got  the  money." 

The  danger  comes  not  only  at  the  spec- 
tacular moments.  It  is  there  ail  the  tam. 
The  girders,  before  they  are  riveted  tight, 
have  a  way  of  vibrating  in  a  strong  wind; 
the  men  walk  along  them  as  on  a  sidewalk, 
and  more  than  one  has  been  snapped  into 
space.  Here  is  a  story  I  heard  from  a  man 
on  the  Whitehall  building,  down  at  the  tip  of 
Manhattan: 

"It  happened  like  this:  Mac  had  picked 
up  a  coil  of  rope  an'  i 'rowed  it  over  his 
shoulders  an'  was  slartin'  out  on  a  girda. 
This  was  et^Heen  stories  up,  an'  the  wind 
was  blowin'  guns  straight  in  from  the  bar* 
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bor,  an'  the  girder  wa'n't  extra  steady.  So 
I  yeUed  over  to  him: 

"'Heigh,  Mac!  Why  dont  you  coon  it?' 
To  '  coon  it '  is  to  get  down  on  your  hnnkeys 
an'  straddle.  But  that  wa'n't  fast  enough 
for  Mac.  He  laughed  kind  <tf  easy. 

"'Well,'  he  said,  'if  I  go  down  FlI  go 
down  straight,  aiwbow.'   Ajq'  out  be  walked. 

**  When  he  had  about  teached  the  tmddle, 
there  come  a  gust  of  wind  that  hadn't  stopped 
since  lea\'in'  England.  An*  Mac  he  was  top- 
heavy  because  of  the  rope,  an'  when  the  gust 
caught  hhn  he  leaned  'way  out  into  the  wind 
to  hnlance.  So  far,  so  good.  But  you  see 
he  was  leanin'  on  the  wind,  an'  the  wind  let 
up  so  unexpected  be  hadn't  time  to  straighten 
an*  not  a  blamed  thing  to  lean  on. 

"Poor  old  Mac.  He  went  down  straight 
all  right,  you  bet." 

In  the  same  ea^  spurit  d  unconcern  a 
man  often  jumps  on  a  girder  down  in  the 
street,  when  the  foreman's  back  is  turned, 
and  rides  on  up  with  the  load.  And  cables 
sometimes  snap.  In  the  airy  regions  above, 
when  you  want  to  come  down  or  go  up  a 
few  "tiers,"  it  far  easier  to  grab  a  rope 
and  sHde,  or  go  up  hand  over  hand,  than  it  is 
to  go  round  by  the  lid  irrs.  Only  now  and 
then  the  rope  is  not  securely  tied.  Up  on 
the  thirtieth  floor  of  the  "Metropolitan  Life*' 
I  saw  a  man  walk  out  on  a  plank  that  pro- 
truded some  feet,  the  first  plank  of  a  scatloid 
to  be  built.  He  seized  a  rope  that  dangled 
from  two  Ooors  above  him,  gripped  it  with 
only  one  hand,  and  then  jumped  up  and 
down  on  the  plank  to  make  sure  it  was 
solid. 

On  the  pinnacle  of  the  Singer  building  a 
lofty  steel  pole  was  erected  with  a  brass  ball 
^on  the  top.  The  foreman,  who  wanted  that 
"hundred  dollars  for  luck,"  used  all  the  pow- 
erful words  he  knew  to  keep  men  from  climb- 
ing up.  But  in  vain.  He  could  not  be  in 
all  places  at  once,  and  time  and  again  on  re- 
turning he  would  find  some  delighted  man- 
monkey  high  up  by  the  big  brass  ball,  taking 
a  look  out  to  sea. 

But  this  is  only  half  the  story.  As  you 
watch  them  at  work  on  the  girders,  clinging 
to  massive  steel  corners,  perched  on  ihc  tops 
of  columns,  or  leaning  out  over  the  street  far 
below,  it  is  twt  the  ncklcnness,  htU  the  cool, 
steady  nerve  that  you  notice  most,  Under 
aU  the  nf^Mrent  unconcern  you  can  feel  the 
endless  strain.  It  shows  in  the  looks  of  their 
eyes,  in  the  lines  <^f  their  fares,  in  the  quick, 
sudden  motions,  ui  tne  slow,  cat-like  move- 


ments. Endlessly  facing  death,  tbey  are 
quiet  and  cool  by  long  training. 

Up  on  the  "Metropolitan  Life,"  some 
twenty-fi^'e  tiers  above  the  street,  an  enor- 
mous circle  of  stone  was  being  built  in  as  a 
frame  for  the  dock.  A  doasen  men  were  at 
work  on  the  scaffold  that  hung  outside,  and 
projecting  from  overhead  was  the  boom  of 
the  denick  that  hoisted  the  massive  ^one 
blocks.  Suddenly  the  cable  cauglU,  and  the 
fill]  f>owf>r  from  the  engine  below  was  brought 
to  beax  on  the  derrick.  AU  this  in  an  in- 
stant, but  hi  that  instant  somebody  saw  what 
was  going  to  happen.  With  a  quick,  warn- 
ing cry  1^  made  a  leap  from  the  planks  to 
the  soud  steel  beams  of  the  building.  There 
was  a  rending  and  tearing  above,  and,  just  as 
the  last  man  leaped  in  to  safety,  the  derrick 
crashed  down,  bearing  with  it  the  scaffold 
and  part  oi  the  stone.  .  One  empty,  breath- 
less  moment  tlm  a  roar  from  far  below, 
and  a  cloud  of  gray  dust  came  slowly  drifting 
upwaoid  to  the  group  of  tiny  men  still  cling- 
ing  to  the  ^rders.  For  a  moment  longer  no- 
lx)dy  moved,  Then  some  one  broke  the  spell 
with  a  husky  laugh,  another  gave  an  ex- 
pl  sivL  halloo— and  the  gang  set  about  re- 
pairing the  damage. 

Down  in  the  city  the  evening  papers  ran 
front-page  stories  describing  it  ul  m  vivid 
detail,  with  elo(juent  praise  for  the  "hero" 
who,  by  seeing  one  instant  ahead,  had  saved 
a  dozen  lives.  But  some  days  later  when  I 
went  up  to  the  scene,  hero  hunting,  I  was 
met  with  expressions  of  deep  disgust. 

"Naw,"  said  a  workman,  "notliin'  at  all 
but  a  derrick  an'  a  few  planks  an'  maybe  a 
little  stone.  Them  fool  rcp<irters  said  there 
was  'giant  blocks  of  it  thunderin'  down  to 
the  street.'"  One  of  his  eyes  showed  the 
ghost  of  a  twinkle.  "  Jest  to  prove  what  liars 
they  are,  I  saw  that  stone  on  the  street  he- 
low,  an'  there  wasn't  one  chunk  as  big  as 
your  fist — nothin'  but  little  pieces.  .  .  . 
Hero?  Hell!  Was  any  one  killed?  Naw, 
Then  leave  it  alone.  We  don't  want  an^ 
heroes  or  h^breadth  escapes  in  our  busi- 
ness.  What's  the  use  of  these  yarns  that 
get  men  to  thinkin'  ?  That's  what  smashes 
their  nen^e!" 

*' Queer  what  nerves  can  do,"  said  a  man  I 
met  in  a  steel  plant.  "  I  used  to  work  on  sky- 
scrapers. I  fell  forty  feet  one  day,  and  broke 
a  rib,  but  I  got  up  and  went  back  to  the  job, 
because  I  luMW  if  I  didn't  tackle  it  then  I'd 
likely  lose  mv  nen'e  for  good.  It's  the  same 
in  the  circus  with  the  boy.s  up  on  the  lrajX2CS» 
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"That  time  it  worked  all  rij$ht.  But  an- 
other time,  in  October,  when  lught  was  com- 
ing on,  I  stepped  into  the  air  by  mistake.  I 
only  fell  about  twenty  feet  then — down  a 
shaft — but  I  broke  a  leg,  so  I  couldn't  go 
backup.  And  besiciis.  the  way  it  happened^ 
unexpected-like  in  the  dark,  kind  of  got  me. 
Anyhow,  when  at  last  the  hospital  let  me 
out  and  I  came  back  to  the  job,  they  had  got 
to  the  fifteenth  fldor.  and  I  was  worse  than 
a  baby.  I  had  no  head  at  all.  Twice  I 
came  within  an  ace  of  getting  killed.  At  last 
I  just  missed  killing  one  of  the  gang.  And 
then  I  quit.  Nerves  is  a  mij;hty  queer  thing. 
You  can  shut  yer  teeth  as  tight  as  you  please. 
No  tise.  Nerves,  you  can  feel  *em  by  hun- 
dreds from  hca  !  t  toe.  all  pulling  tight. 
And  then  it's  time  tu  knock  o&  fcr  good." 

"Here's  one  thing  you  want  to  remem- 
l)cr,"  said  a  foreman  I  talked  with.  "You 
rlimb  up  to  the  thirtieth  tier  and  it  strikes 
you  all  in  a  heap.  You  feel  kind  of  worried 
over  your  health,  and  you  forget  that  these 
boys  have  been  rising  tier  by  tier,  getting 
used  to  it  week  by  week.  The  thing  that  I 
hate  worse'n  poison  is  to  take  on  a  new  man 
when  we're  near  the  top. 

"Speaking  of  new  men,"  he  went  on,  with 
a  twinkle,  "comical  things  happen  even  up 
here,  the  same  as  in  a  theayter.  Sometimes 
in  rush  seasons  there  ain't  enough  hands  to 
go  round,  and  we  have  to  take  'em  green  as 
the  hills.  I  bad  one  once,  a  Idd  from  Ver- 
mont, a  whale  of  a  kid,  with  bones  like  a 
horse  and  eyes  awful  anxious  to  please— 
eyes  that  made  you  like  him.  He's  one  of 
the  best  men  I've  got  now,  but  then  be  was 
green  as  Cod  made  him."  The  foreman 
slopped  to  chuckle. 

"•Go  up  to  the  eighteenth  floor,'  I  told 
him  one  day,  'and  !)ring  down  an  old  man.' 
I  was  busy  at  the  time,  and  when  1  saw  the 
kid  stare,  I  said  kind  of  sharp  that  if  that 
old  man  wasn't  here  in  five  minutes  the 
whole  blamed  building  would  probably  go 
to  smash.  This  was  jui>t  my  way  of  making 
him  hustle,  but  he  thought  I  meant  it  word 
for  word.  lie  went  up  on  the  run,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  came  down  with  a  sputter- 
ing, clawing  old  feller  held  like  a  vise  in  his 
arms. 

'"He  was  the  only  old  man  on  the  floor.' 
said  the  kid.  'And  he  wanted  to  stop  and 
argue  about  it,  but  from  what  you  said  I 
knew  what  it  meant,  so  I  just  grabbed  bim 
and  came.' 

"You  see/'  the  foreman  added  kindly. 


noting  my  puzzled  expr^sion,  "an  old  man 
happens  to  be  the  name  of  a  tool  we  use. 

".\nother  time  I  sent  up  a  slow-minded 
Swede  to  get  something.  I  forget  just  now 
what  it  was.  The  Swede  forgot  before  he 
was  up.  He  went  wandering  round  on  the 
beams  tr^-ing  to  hunt  up  his  thoughts.  And 
about  a  halt  hour  later  he  stuck  his  big  red 
head  out  of  a  window  three  floors  above  me. 

"'Sav,'  he  called  down,  'what  was  it  vo' 
want  me  do?'  He  held  out  a  coil  of  rope, 
hoping  that  was  it. 

"'Tie  that  rope  round  your  neck,'  I 
yelled.  You  see,  I'd  been  waiting  some  time. 
The  Swede  tied  it  round. 

'''Now  jump!'  You  ought  to  have  seen 
his  face.  It  took  him  about  twenty  seconds 
to  think  it  out.  Then  he  yanked  off  the  rope 
and  disappeared,  and  about  one  minute  later 
he  shot  down  the  ladder  right  by  me  on  his 
way  to  the  ground.  We  rould  see  him  down 
ou  the  street,  walking  off  fa^t,  only  ijtupping 
to  look  up  and  shake  his  big  head.  He  had 
left  his  coat,  but  he  never  came  ])ack  to  get  it. 

"  If  a  man  stays  green  lon^,"  he  concluded, 
''we  can't  afford  to  keep  him.  It  ain't  fair 
to  the  others.  You  see,  in  these  jobs  men 
depend  on  each  other.  A  rope  badly  tied,  a 
signal  given  too  soon,  a  slip  in  a  tight  place, 
may  send  some  other  poor  devil  off  into  the 
open — head  over  heels." 

Here's  a  story  in  point:  A  man  named 
Dave  McRay  was  worldng  out  on  a  900- 
foot  railroad  bridge  over  a  river.  The 
bridge  was  built  and  the  trains  were  al- 
ready running  across.  McRay  was  down 
on  a  scaflold  some  thirty  feet  under  the 
middle.  His  helper,  a  green  country  re- 
cruit, had  lied  the  ropes  that  held  it.  There 
were  two  ropes,  one  from  each  end.  The 
first  rope  the  helper  had  tied  round  a  wooden 
beam  between  the  tracks,  and  next  in  a 
dreamy  kind  of  a  way  ke  had  Hei  the  stcmi 
round  one  oj  tlie  raUs.  Then  he  slid  down, 
and  the  pair  l>egan  jieaceably  working. 

Some  moments  later  a  train  came  thunder- 
ing out.  All  of  a  sudden  McRay  beard  a 
snort.  He  looked  round,  and  saw  the  youth 
staring  straight  up  at  the  track,  with  his 
mouth  wide  open,  a  calculating  look  in  his 
eyes.  His  freckled  face  grew  slowly  white. 
McRay  seized  liis  arm. 

"Say,"  he  demanded,  "wol's  catin'  youf^ 

Hb  helper  looked  round,  gave  one  frantic 
shout,  and  dived  for  the  river  scvrnfv  feet 
below.  Just  then  the  train  roared  overhead, 
cut  the  lope  in  two.  and  down  went  McRajr, 
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grablnng  the  scaffold  tight.  He  hung  by  the 
other  rope,  and  said  a  good  deaL  When  the 
train  had  gone,  he  went  up  hand  over  hand 
to  a  steel  truss,  and  from  there,  looking  down, 
he  saw  the  bead  of  the  youngster,  who  was 
swimming  hard  for  the  shore.  He  made 
some  quick  calculations.  Then  he  climbed 
up  to  the  track  and  ran  like  a  deer.  But  by 
the  time  he  got  to  the  river  bank  his  helper 
was  already  ashore  and  had  lit  out  over  the 
Iields.    The  bridge  never  saw  him  again. 

These  airy  crews  are  a  ^senerous  crowd. 
They  earn  high  pay.  Wheii  working  full 
time  they  make  twenty-seven  dollars  a  week, 
and,  like  their  rough  brothers  out  on  the 
plains,  tl»;y  arc  quick  to  give  of  their  earn- 
ings. On  Saturday  afternoons  when  they 
line  up  at  the  pay  window,  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  are  always  there,  and  quarters  and 
dimes  jingle  merrily  into  their  little  tin  boxes. 

Behind  this  generous  piving^  b  a  supersti- 
tious belief  that  amid  nsks  uke  these  it  is 
well  to  propitiate  Fate  all  you  can.  For 
Fate  is  a  relentlcs";  old  mat  hinc,  and  when 
once  its  wheels  begin  grinding,  no  power  on 
earth  can  stop  them.  The  "  Rule  of  Three  " 
is  centuries  old.  You  may  hear  of  it  out  on 
the  ocean,  in  the  steel  miib,  in  the  raihxiad 
camps,  and  down  in  the  mines.  And  you 
find  it  up  here  on  the  jobs  in  the  skies. 

"Believe  it  ?"  said  an  old  foreman.  "You 
bet  they  lielieve  it.*' 

"Do  you?"  I  asked. 

"■mil,"  he  said,  "all  I  ( an  say  is  this;  It 
may  be  a  spell  or  it  may  be  t)ecause  of  the 
way  the  whole  crew  is  expecting  it.  But 
anyhow,  v^tm  two  accidettts  come  dose  to- 
gether, you  ccn  be  sure  that  the  third  ain't 
very  jar  off." 

The  story  of  Patsy  O'Day  is  only  a  rumor. 
The  man  who  gave  it  to  mc  <  ould  iiot  even 
tell  what  city  it  came  from.  But  rumors 
do  not  float  so  far  without  some  wings  of 
truth.  Whether  true  or  not,  the  same  thing 
or  something  like  it  has  happened  time  and 
again. 

"Patsy  0*Day  had  an  ugly  laugh,  an'  the 

more  cncmie>  he  made  tlie  Ixttcr  he  was 
pleased.  The  only  thing  he  Ukcd  was  his 
job,  an'  he  liked  it  hard.  When  he  was 
drunk  he  blowed  of  it  liki  a  ten  year-old  kid, 
an'  when  hp  was  ul  cr  the  jobs  he  did  ain't 
never  been  beat.  I'hem's  the  kind  that 
make  a  skyscraper  stand  in  a  gale  of  wind. 
His  jobs  were  scattere<l  all  over  the  countr\ . 
So  were  his  enemies.  He  kept  mectin'  'cm 
wherever  be  went.  An'  when  Patsy  met  an 


old  enemy  he  was  as  pleased  as  if  he'd  met 
an  old  friend. 

"On  this  particular  job,  in  two  months  he 
had  made  the  whole  gang  sick  of  his  eyes  an' 
his  laugh,  all  but  Big  Mike,  the  foreman. 
Mike  was  a.s  quiet  a  man  a?  ever  bossed,  an' 
fair,  an'  he  treated'  O'Day  Uke  all  the  rest. 
An'  this  was  tou^  on  Patsy.  He  never 
quite  enjoyed  his  )ob  till  he  bad  every  last 
man  ag'in'  him. 

"I  won't  go  into  no  details.  You  don't 
know  enough  to  take  in  i\m  fine  points.  But 
it's  queer  how  tho<^c  same  fine  points  have 
traveled  along  vrith  the  stor> .  It's  them  that 
make  me  think  it's  real.  Anyhow,  there  was 
two  steel  columns  .stickin'  up  from  the  seven- 
teenth tloor,  an'  a  girder  was  to  Ijc  })lanted 
between  'em,  an'  it  was  the  devil's  own  job. 

*'It  was  a  windy  day  even  down  on  the 
street,  an'  that  means  wind  up  Jicre.  When 
the  ^rder  was  hoisted,  a  man  climbed  up  to 
the  top  of  one  column  to  meet  it.  He  was 
just  gettin'  to  work  when  a  gust  of  wind  took 
him  otT.  He  struck  on  a  beam  only  one  floor 
below,  and  by  good  luck  a  man  was  there  to 
yank  faim  in.   So  only  his  leg  was  faioke. 

"That  wasn't  so  I)ad.  Hood  luck  rather 
than  bad.  But  when  a  second  man  went  up, 
an'  the  girder,  blown  for'ard  suddenly,  broke 
his  right  band  like  as  if  it  was  paper— //t^ 
the  {^ang  knew  lokat  was  gettm*  ready  ta 
happen. 

"Now  put  yourself  in  the  foreman's  place. 

Nice  job,  eh,  to  pic  k  out  the  third  man  an' 
order  him  up?  Big  Mike  had  a  long  look 
down  into  the  city.  When  he  turned  back, 
there  was  O'Day  close  behind  him,  lookin' 
up  like  a  do^  w  ho  is  achin'  hard  for  a  scrap. 
Big  Mike  studied  him  a  minute.  No  use 
denyin*  that  Pat^  was  the  one  for  that  job. 
There  wa'n't  a  man  who  could  touch  him. 
So  Mike  nodded  to  go  ahead. 

"For  about  ten  minutes  nothin'  was  done 
on  the  floor.  The  whole  gang  was  lookin' 
up,  waitin'.  Even  the  riveters  turned  off 
their  guns.    Only  the  wind  kept  up  its  tune. 

"Patsy  was  leanin'  out  for  the  ^rder.  AU 

of  a  sudden  he  noticed  the  noise  of  the  guns 
had  stopped.  He  glanced  down  over  his 
shoulder  an'  saw  all  the  faces,  an'  he  gave 
that  laugh  of  bis.   It  sounded  uglier  than 

ever. 

" '  You  made  up  yer  mind  to  tix  me,  eh  ?* 
he  caUed  to  Big  Mike.   *Been  bidin'  it  all 

alon^;,  the  f^rudgc  you  got  ag'in'  me.  An' 
now  I'm  to  be  tixed,  eh?'  Before  Mike  had 
a  chance  fer  a  word,  Patsy  laughed  again, 
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this  lime  long  an'  happy.  You  sec  he  had 
the  men  an'  the  winds  an'  the  sieel  an'  about 
everything  else  in  sight  all  ag'in'  bim,  in- 
cludin'  that  same  old  Ruk-  of  Three. 

"So  Patsy  laughed,  an'  leaned  'way  out  as 
the  girder  swung  in,  an'  with  that  ama^in' 
snap  of  his  he  got  it  just  at  the  one  second 
when  the  thing  could  Ik-  dune.  The  girder 
slid  into  its  seat,  Palsy  jammed  in  his  spud 
wrench  to  hold  It,  an'  then  he  looked  down 
again,  an'  he  laughed  an'  laughed  till  the 
tears  came  out  in  his  ugly  eyes. 

"An'  it  was  part  from  the  laughin'  an* 
part  from  the  gust  of  wind  that  came  that  he 
slij)]xd,  an'  gave  one  yell,  an'  went  down 
seventeen  tiers  before  he  struck. 

"He  had  broke  the  spell,  Pat^  had,  an' 
the  work  went  on  without  even  the  smash  of 
a  finger.  But  they  say  Big  Mike  was  sick 
that  night.  How*d  you  like  to  have  been  in 
his  place? 

"That  varn  mav  not  have  l)ecn  tnie,  hut 
it's  real  enough,  if  you  don  t  believe  it,  ask 
some  of  the  hoys  what  they  think  of  the  old 
Rule  of  Three. 

"But  how'd  you  like  to  have  had  Palsy's 
job?  That  was  real  enough,  eh?  Kind  of 
beats  your  job,  don't  it  ?  The  old  rule  an' 
the  wind  an'  the  steel  all  ag'in'  him.   An'  he 


laughed  an'  put  it  through.  Patsy's  job  was 
better  than  Patsy.  An'  jobs  like  that  you 
can  find  all  the  way  to  'Frisco.  Tkem*s 
the  jobs  that  gives  the  backbones  to  sky- 
scrapers." 

So  they  are.  While  I  was  up  on  the  "  Met- 
ropolitan Life,"  twenty-five  stories  below  us 
the  offices  were  already  completed,  the  busi- 
ness lirms  were  moving  in.  In  the  floors  be- 
tween worked  over  a  thousand  men  of  a 
score  of  trades.  But  t!ie  men  on  the  top 
looked  down  on  these  others  as  cattlemen  out 
on  the  plains  might  look  upon  butchers  and 
tanners.  For  only  on  top  were  the  "real 
jo!)s,"  the  jobs  in  the  world's  open  places: 
riveting  tight  the  mighty  trusses  and  (prders 
and  beams,  the  whole  "backbone"  of  the 
huildinf^,  which  reaches  down  xmsccn,  seven 
hundred  feet  to  the  ground  below,  and  far 
under  the  ground  to  the  concrete  base  and 
the  anchor  rods  that  hold  it  finn  to  the  solid 
rock  of  Munliattan. 

Rough  j)iunecrs  are  these  men  of  the  steel, 
pushing  each  year  their  frontier  line  up  to- 
ward the  clouds.  Wanderers,  livinjx  for  their 
jobs  alone.  Reckless,  generous,  cool-headed, 
brave,  shaken  only  by  that  grim  power  of 
Kate,  living  their  lives  out  fast  and  free — 
the  cowboys  of  the  skies. 


To  a  Skyscraper 

By  «  WorkiiMit  Oat  of  Employment 

COLOSSAL  and  austere!    Through  the  sooty  veil 
Of  the  ebbing  night  thy  uncouth  form, 
Steel-skeletoned,  immune  to  Time  and  Storm, 
Looms  like  a  fragment  from  a  world  beyond  hail. 
Now  gleams  the  day  upon  thy  brow.   The  wan  night 
About  thy  breast  creeps  out  to  space.   The  winds  kiss 
Thy  sounding  dome,  and  from  that  harp  of  light 
Loud  rise  the  matins  of  the  Metropolis. 
Symbol  of  the  age!   The  selfsame  hand 
That  shaped  thee  grips  my  throat.    But  at  the  sight 
Of  Ihcc,  whom  it  wrought  of  the  rolling  sand, 
Vanish  ail  hatreds  in  the  hope  of  future  light. 
And  in  my  heart  is  the  pride  of  the  "Wider  Clan»— 
Man  made  thee  Giant  and  I  am  a  Man. 
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THE  SEAT  OF  THE  SCORNFUL 


By  EDWARD  SALISBURY  FIELD 

Illustrations  by  Will  Crefe 


IF  Dad  had  been  a  coal  baron,  like  Mr. 
Tudor  Carstairs,  or  a  st(Kk-watering  cap- 
lain  of  industry,  like  Mrs.  Sanderson- 
Spear's  husband,  or  descended  from  a  long 
line  of  whisky  distillers,  like  Mrs.  Car- 
michael  Porter,  why,  then  his  little  Eliza- 
beth (that's  me)  would  have  been  allowed  to 
sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful  with  the  rest  of 
the  Four  Hundred,  and  this  story  would 
never  have  been  written.  But  Dad  wasn't 
any  of  these  things;  he  was  just  an  old  love 
who  had  made  seven  million  dollars  by  the 
luckiest  fluke  in  the  world. 

Everybody  in  southern  California  knew  it 
was  a  fluke,  too,  so  the  seven  millions  came 
in  for  all  the  respect  that  would  othenvise 
have  fallen  to  Dad.  Of  course  we  were 
celebrities,  in  a  way,  but  in  a  very  horrid 
way.  Dad  was  Old  Tom  Middleton,  who 
used  to  keep  a  livenr'-stable  in  San  Ber- 
nardino, and  I  was  Old  Tom  Middleton's 
girl,  "who  actually  used  to  live  over  a  livery- 
stable,  my  dear!"  It  sounds  fearfully  sordid, 
doesn't  it? 


But  it  wasn't  sordid,  really,  for  I  never 
actually  lived  over  a  stable.  Indeed,  we  had 
the  sweetest  cottage  in  all  San  Bernardino. 
I  remcmlx;r  it  so  well:  the  long,  cool  porch, 
the  wonderful  gold-of-Ophir  roses,  the  honey- 
suckle where  the  linnets  nested,  the  mocking- 
birds that  sang  all  night  long;  the  perfume 
of  the  jasmine,  of  the  orange-blossoms,  the 
pink  flame  of  the  peach  trees  in  April,  the 
ever-changing  color  of  the  mountains.  And 
I  remember  Ninette,  my  little  Creole  mother, 
gay  as  a  butterfly,  care-free  as  a  meadow- 
lark.    'Twas  she  who  planted  the  jasmine. 

My  little  mother  died  when  I  was  seven 
years  old.  Dad  and  I  and  my  old  black 
mammy,  Rachel,  stayed  on  in  the  cottage. 
The  moc-king-birds  still  sang,  and  the  linnets 
still  nested  in  the  honeysuckle,  but  nothing 
was  ever  quite  the  same  again.  It  was  like 
a  different  world;  it  was  a  different  world. 
There  were  gold-of-Ophir  roses,  and  peach 
blossoms  in  April,  but  there  was  no  more 
jasmine;  Dad  had  it  all  dug  up.  To  this  day 
he  turns  pale  at  the  sight  of  it — poor  Dad! 
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When  I  was  twelve  years  old,  Dad  sold 
o«t  his  hardware  business,  intending  to  put 

his  money  in  an  orange  grove  at  Riverside^ 
but  the  nicest  liverv'-stablc  in  San  Bernardino 
happened  to  be  for  sale  just  then,  so  he 
bought  that  instead,  for  be  was  always  crazy 
about  horses. 

To  see  me  trotting  about  in  Paquin  gowns 
and  Doucet  models,  you'd  never  think  I 
owed  them  to  three  owlish  little  burros, 
would  you  ?  Brit  it's  a  fact.  When  Dad 
took  over  the  livery-stable,  he  found  he  was 
the  proud  possessor  of  three  doniceys,  as  well 
a>  some  twenty-odd  horses,  and  a  dozen  or 
so  buggies,  buckboaids,  and  surries.  The 
burros  ate  their  solemn  heads  off  all  winter, 
but  in  May  it  had  been  the  custom  to  send 
them  to  Strawberrv  Vnllcy  in  charge  of  a 
Me.xicati  who  hired  iht-m  out  to  the  boarders 
at  the  summer  hotel  there.  Luckily  for  us, 
whf  n  Fortune  came  ?talkin<i  down  the  main 
street  of  San  Bernardino  to  knock  at  the  door 
of  the  Golden  Eagle  Stables,  both  Dad  and 
the  burros  were  at  home.  If  either  had  been 
out,  we  might  be  poor  this  very  minute. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  when  For- 
tune goe&  a-visiting,  she  goes  disguised,  so 
it's  small  wonder  Dad  didn't  recognize  her 
at  first.  She  wasn't  even  a  "her";  she  was 
a  he,  a  great,  awkwtud  Swede  with  mouse- 
colored  hair  and  a  Yon  Yonsen  accent — you 
know  the  kind — r;low  to  anger,  slow  to  every- 
thing, wilhuui  a  "j  "  in  his  alphabet — by  the 
name  of  Olaf  Knutsen. 

Now  Olaf  was  a  dreamer.  Not  the  con- 
ventional sort  of  dreamer,  who  sees  beauty  in 
everything  but  an  honest  dajr's  work,  but  a 
brawnv.  pick-swinging  dreamer  who  had  dug 
holes  in  the  ground  at  the  end  of  many  rain- 
.  bows.  That  he  had  never  yet  uncovered  the 
elusive  pot  of  gold  didn't  seem  to  bother  him 
in  tl'.!-  least;  for  him.  that  tender  plant  called 
Hope  dowered  perennially.  And  now  he 
was  bent  on  following  another  rainbow;  a 
rainbow  that,  arching  over  the  mountains, 
ended  in  that  arid,  pitiless  waste  known  in 
the  south  country  as  Death  Valley. 

He  wouldn't  fail  this  time.  No,  by  Yim- 
miny!  With  Dad's  three  burros,  and  plenty 
of  bacon  and  beans  and  water — it  was  to  be 
a  grub-stake,  of  orane — be  would  make  both 
their  fortunes.  And  the  beautiful  part  about 
it  is,  he  did. 

No  doubt  you  have  heard  of  the  famous 
Golden  Eagle  mine.  Well,  that's  what  Olaf 
and  the  three  burros  found  in  Death  Valley. 
Good  old  Olaf!   He  named  the  mine  after 


Dad's  livery-stable  in  San  Bernardino,  and 
he  innsted  on  keeping  only  a  half  interest, 
even  though  Dad  fought  him  about  it.  You 

see,  Dad  didn't  h  ue  the  reputation  of  being 
the  squarest  man  in  San  Bernardino  for 
nothing. 

My  little  mother's  family  had  never  ap- 
proved of  her  marriage  with  Dad,  but  Dad 
poor  and  running  a  hardware  shop  or  a 
livery-stable,  and  Dad  with  a  fortune  in  his 
hands  were  two  ven,'  different  people — from 
their  standpoint,  at  least;  so  as  soon  as  Olaf 
and  the  three  burros  struck  it  rich,  Dad  sdd 
his  livery  stable,  and  mammy  Rachel  and  I 
were  bundled  off  to  Ninette's  relations  in 
New  Orleans.  I  didn't  tike  it  a  bit  at  first, 
but  one  can  get  used  to  anything  in  time. 
Ninette's  maiden  sister,  Miss  Marie  Made- 
line Antoinette  Hortcnse  Prdvost,  was  aw- 
fully nice  to  me ;  so  was  grandmire  Prdvost. 
I  lived  with  them  till  I  was  sixteen,  when  I 
was  sent  to  France. 

If  I  wanted  to  (and  you  would  let  me)  I 
could  personally  conduct  you  to  Paris,  where, 
if  you  were  ten  feet  tall  and  not  avcr'-e  to 
staring,  you  could  look  over  a  certain  gray 
stone  wan  on  the  Boulevard  des  Invalides, 
and  see  me  paring  sedately  up  and  down  the 
gravel  walks  in  the  garden  of  the  Convent  of 
the  Sacred  Heart.  That  is,  you  could  have 
seen  me  three  years  ago.  I'm  not  there  now, 
thank  goodness!    I'm  in  Califomia. 

And  just  one  word  before  we  go  any  fur- 
ther. I  don't  want  you  to  think  for«a  minute 
that  I  came  back  from  Paris  a  little  Frenchi- 
fied miss.  No,  indeed!  I'm  as  American  as 
they  make  them.  When  I  boasted  to  the 
other  girls,  whether  in  Paris  or  New  Or- 
leans, I  always  boasted  about  two  things: 
Dud  and  CaUfomia.  And  I've  an  idea  I'll 
go  on  boasting  about  them  till  my  dying  day. 

Of  course,  when  I  returned  from  Paris, 
Dad  met  me  in  New  York.  It  was  a  good 
thing  he  was  rich,  for  it  took  a  lot  of  money 
to  get  me  and  my  seven  trvuiks  through  the 
custom-house.  It  might  have  taken  more, 
though,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  a  young  man 
who  came  over  on  the  same  boat. 

He  was  such  a  good-looking  young  man; 
tali  and  broad-shouldered  and  fair,  with 
beautiful  light-brown  hair,  and  the  nieest 
eyes  you  ever  saw.  It  wasn't  their  color  so 
much  (his  eyes  were  blue)  as  the  way  they 
looked  at  you  that  made  them  so  attractive. 
He  was  awfully  well  bred,  too!  He  noticed 
me  a  lot  on  the  boat  (I  had  a  perfect  love  of 
a  Redfem  coat  to  wear  on  deck),  but  he 
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didn't  try  to  scrape  acquuntance  with  me. 

He  worshiped  from  afar  (a  woman  can  al- 
ways tell  when  a  man's  thinking  about  her), 
and  while  1  wouldn't  have  had  him  act  other- 
wise for  the  world,  I  was  crazy  to  have  him 
spenk  to  mr. 

Our  boat  docked  at  Hoboken,  and  by  tip- 
ping right  and  left  I  managed  to  be  the  very 
first  passent^rr  down  the  gang\vay.  I  half 
ran,  half  slid,  i)ut  I  landed  in  Dad's  arms. 

My  boxes  and  bags  passed  through  the 
custom-houM-  with  flying  colors.  But  my 
trunks — I  onMn't  even  find  them  all.  Five 
of  ihem  were  stacked  in  the  "M"  division, 
but  the  other  two.  .  .  .  Then  there  was 
my  maid's  tnmk  to  ]ook  for  under  the 
"V's"  (her  name  i«;  \'alontinei  Dad  and 
1  were  commencing  at  "A,"  prepared  to  go 
through  the  whole  alphabet,  if  necessary, 
when  the  ni<  c  young  man  5teppe<l  up,  and, 
raising  his  hat,  asked  if  be  might  be  of  any 
service.   He  asked  Dad,  but  he  looked  at  roe. 

'•Oh,  if  you  please!"  1  said,  "I've  lost  two 
trunks.  My  brand  is  a  white  'M'  in  a  red 
circle." 

"1  noticed  them  in  the  *R  i)ilr,"  he  re- 
plied "I'll  have  them  moved  to  the  'M's' 
right  away." 

**Now  that's  what  I  call  being  decent," 
said  Dad,  as  soon  as  the  young  man  had  left 
us.  "Did  vm]  notice,  he  didn't  wear  a  uni- 
form? Probably  an  insj)ector,  or  something 
of  the  sort,  eh,  Elizabeth?" 

'*Well — cr — not  exactly,"  I  managed  to 
say.  "The  fact  is,  Dad,  he  came  over  on 
the  boat  ?rith  me,  and—" 

Dad  looked  thoughtful. 

"He  never  spoke  to  rae  once  the  whole 
trip,"  1  added  hastily. 

Dad  looked  less  thoughtful. 

"  It  \va~  nice  of  hira  to  wait  till  I  had  you 
with  mc,  wasn't  it?" 

Dad  smiled.  "If  you  tlunk  it  was,  it 
pn  Jiably  was,  my  dear,"  he  said. 

The  nice  young  man  did  more  than  find 
my  missing  trunks;  he  found  a  custom-house 
officer,  and,  after  asking  me  privately  which 
trunks  cnntriincd  mv  mo-t  po--e> 
sions  and  how  much  I  had  thought  of  de- 
claring, he  succeeded  in  having  them  passed 
through  on  my  own  valuation  without  any 
undue  expo'^urf  of  their  r(>ntfiit>. 

By  this  time  Dad  had  grown  very  respect- 
ful. To  see  his  little  Elizabeth  treated  like 
a  queen,  while  oii  all  sides  angry  women 
were  having  their  best  gowns  pawed  over  and 
mussed,  was  a  most  wholesome  lesson.  He 


paid  the  thousand  and  odd  dollars  duty  like 

a  little  man. 

We'd  been  saved  a  lot  of  bother,  and  no- 
body hates  a  lot  of  bother  more  than  Dad. 
So  when  the  trunks  were  locked  and  strapped 
and  ready  to  Ix"  ^^cnt  to  our  hutcl.  Dad  went 
up  to  the  nice  young  man  and  said:  "I'm 
Tom  Middleton,  from  California,  and  this 
is  my  daughter  Elizabeth.  We're  both  very 
grateful  to  you,  and  if  you  should  ever  hap- 
pen to  come  to  Califomia,  I  hope  you'U  look 
us  up." 

That's  Dad  all  over! 

I  never  saw  anybody  look  so  pleased  as 
the  young  man.   "My  name's  Barter,"  he 

said,  "Blakcly  Porter.  If  my  mother  were 
in  New  York  I  would  ask  if  she  mif^ht  rail 
on  Miss  Middleton,  but,  as  it  happens,  she's 
in  Califomia,  where  I  intend  to  fma  her,  so 
I  ^hall  I.Hik  forward  to  seeing  you  there." 

Then  Dad  did  just  the  right  thing.  "  What's 
the  use  of  waiting  till  we  get  to  Califomia?" 
he  said.    "Why  not  dine  with  us  to-night?" 

Mr.  Blakcly  Porter  dined  with  us  that 
iiii^lii  at  ilic  bt.  Regis.  We  dined  with  him 
the  ne.xt  night  at  Sherrj-'s.  He  went  to  Cali- 
fornia with  us  in  Dad's  private  car. 

The  more  Dad  saw  of  Blakeiy,  the  l>ettcr 
he  liked  him.  He  liked  his  being  a  civil  en- 
gineer;  he  liked  the  stories  he  told  of  Mexico 
and  Peru.  Why.  do  you  know,  Blakeiy  had 
built  two  railroads  already,  and  he  was  only 
twenty-eight  years  old!  It  was  the  more  to 
!ii~  I  redit  IxH-ausc  his  mother  was  a  rich 
woman,  and  he  was  an  only  son. 

But  the  thing  Dad  liked  best  &bout 
Blakeiy  was  the  way  he  adored  me.  Wtoi 
we  started  from  New  York  we  were  Mr. 
Porter  and  Mr.  Middleton  and  Miss  Middle- 
ton  to  one  another;  at  Chicago  it  was  Tom 
and  Rlakrlv  and  Mi-^  Middleton.  I  Txrame 
Elizabeth  in  Colorado  (1  made  him  coll  me 
that),  and  by  the  time  we  reached  Nevada, 
Blakeiy  and  1  were  engaged.  It  seems  a 
-hort  time  tn  you,  |>erhaps,  huX,  you  see.  We'd 
loved  each  other  from  the  very  lirst. 

You  never  saw  anybody  so  delighted  as 
I>ad  V.  as  when  wc  told  him,  for  by  this  time 
he  was  almost  as  crazy  about  Blakeiy  a.s  I 
was.  So  wc  flew  down  the  grade  into  Cali» 
fomia,  little  thinking  there  were  any  rocks 
ahead.  Everything  seemed  settled;  we  were 
going  to  Santa  Barbara,  where  Dad  was 
building  a  little  palace  for  hb  Elizabeth  as  a 
prand  .-^urpri-i-  (Rlakely's  niotlier  was  at 
Santa  Barbara);  we  would  take  rooms  at 
the  same  hotel;  I  would  be  properly  intro- 
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MR.  BLAKF.LY  PORTKK  DINED  WUH  US  TUAT  M(;HT  AT  TIIK  ST.  REGIS. 


duced  to  Mrs.  Porter,  and  as  soon  as  the  livcry-stable,  and  the  cottage  where  Dad  and 

palace  on  the  hill  was  completed — a  matter  I  used  to  live,  he  said  he'd  rather  spend  our 

of  four  or  five  months  (it  was  now  Novem-  honeym<x>n  there  than  any  place  in  the 

bcr) — Blakcly  and  I  would  move  into  it.  world.    Of  course  Dad  had  never  sold  the 

Only,  first,  we  were  going  to  San  Bernardino  cottage,  and  it  was  touching  to  sec  how 

on  our  wedding  trip.  pleased  he  was  with  our  plan. 

Wasn't  that  sweet  of  Blakely?  When  I  "You'll  find  everything  in  first-class  con- 
told  him  alK)ut  San  Bernardino,  and  the  dition,"  he  said;  "1  go  there  often  myself. 
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I  built  a  UtUe  house  in  one  comer  of  the  gar- 
den for  the  caretakers.^  You  should  see  that 
gold-of-Ophir  rose,  Elizabeth;  it  has  grown 

beyond  belief." 

VVlien  we  reached  Oakland — where  our 
car  had  to  be  switched  off  and  attached  to  a 
coast  line  train — we  found  we  had  four  lu)ur« 
to  kill,  Dad  and  Blakely  and  I  (it  was 
Blake^'s  idea)  caught  the  boat  across  to  San 
Francisco. 

What  do  you  suppose  that  dear  boy 
wanted  us  to  go  over  there  for?  And  where 
do  you  suppose  he  took  us?  He  took  us 
strai<^ht  to  Siircvc'^,  and  he  and  Dad  s|ient  a 
beautiful  two  hours  in  choosing  an  engage- 
ment ring  for  me.  So  when  we  finally 
landed  in  Santa  Barltara  I  wa^  wearing  a 
|)erfert  v  of  a  ruliy  on  the  third  finger  of 
my  kit  baud.  I  was  wearing  ray  heart  on 
my  sleeve,  too;  I  didn't  care  if  all  the  world 
saw  that  I  adored  Blakely. 

We  arrived  at  Santa  Barbara  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  it  was  arranged  that  Blakely  should 
lunch  with  his  mother  and  devote  himself  to 
her  during  the  afternoon,  hut  he  was  to  dine 
with  us  in  our  rooms.  Naturally,  I  had  a 
lot  to  do,  super>ising  the  unpacking  of  my 
clothes,  and  straightening  thinj;^  aliout  in 
our  sitting-room  so  that  it  wouldn't  look 
too  hotelbh.  Then  Dad  wouldn't  be  happy 
till  Pd  inspected  my  new  palace  on  the 
hill. 

It  was  an  alarming  looking  pile.  If  any- 
body but  Dati  had  been  responsible  for  it,  I 
should  liave  said  it  was  hideous.  !^>or  old 
Dad!  He  doesn't  know  any  more  about 
architecture  than  a  cow.  But  of  course  I 
raved  over  it,  and,  really,  when  I  came  to  ex- 
amine it  closer,  I  found  it  had  its  good 
points.  Covered  with  vines,  it  would  have 
been  actually  lx;autiful.  \'irp!ua  creeper 
grows  like  mad  in  r  dilornia,  and  with  Eng- 
lish ivy  and  Lady  Banksia  roses  to  help  out, 
I  was  sure  I  could  transform  my  palace  into 
a  perfect  bower  in  almost  no  time.  1  was 
awfully  glad  I  hafi  «con  it  fir^t,  for  now  ! 
could  Ijrcak  llic  bad  news  gently  to  Blakely. 
If  I  were  a  man.  I  couldn't  love  a  fprlwho 
owned  SU(  h  a  liidt-ous  ho\t<;c. 

But  I  didn't  have  a  chance  to  talk  house 
to  Blakely  for  some  time.  When  he  came  in 
to  dinner  that  night  he  looked  awfully  de- 
pressed; he  brightened  np  a  lot,  though, 
when  he  saw  me.  1  had  on  my  most  Ix^com- 
ing  gown,  and  Dad  had  ordered  a  grand 
dinner,  including  his  own  special  hraml  of 
Burgundy.    If  Dad  knew  as  much  about 


architecture  as  he  does  about  wine,  they'd 
insist  on  his  designing  all  the  buildings  for  the 
next  world's  fair 

All  through  dinner  Blakely  wasn't  quite 
himself — I  could  sec  it;  I  think  Dad  saw  it, 
too — but  I  knew  he  would  tell  us  what  was 
the  matter  a<  soon  a^  he  had  an  opportunity. 
One  of  the  sweetest  things  about  Blakety  is 
his  perfect  frankness.  I  couldn't  love  a  man 
who  wasn't  frank  with  me.  That  is,  I  sup- 
pose I  could,  hut  I  should  bate  to;  it  would 
break  my  heart. 

Well,  after  dinner,  when  Dad  had  lighted 
his  cigar,  and  Blakely  his  cigarette,  it  all 
came  out. 

"Tom!" 

"Yes,  my  boy."  (I  think  Dad  loved  to 
hear  Blakely  say  Tom  almost  as  much  as  I 
loved  to  hear  him  say  I'^lizalxjth.) 

"Tom,  I've  got  you  and  Elizabeth  into  a 
deuce  of  an  unpleasant  jx)sition.  I've  told 
you  what  a  Une  woman  my  mother  is,  and 
how  she'd  welcome  Efizabeth  with  open  arms, 
and  now  1  find  I  was  all  wrong,  ^^y  mother 
isn't  a  fine  woman;  she's  an  ancestor-wor- 
shi|)ing,  heartless,  selfish  snob.  I'm  ashamed 
of  her,  Tom.  She — she — she  refuses  to  meet 
Elizabeth'' 

1  never  was  so  sorry  for  anylxKly  in  my 
whole  life  as  I  was  for  Blakely  just  then.  I 
would  have  done  anything  to  save  him  the 
bittemev.;  and  humiliation  of  that  moment. 
.As  for  Dad,  he  rouldn't  understand  it  at  all. 
That  Hlakely'-  mother  '-hi.uld  refuse  tomeet 
his  Elizabeth  was  quite  beyond  hiscompie* 
hension. 

"Thb  Is  very  strange,"  he  said,  "veiy 

strange.  There  must  lje  some  mistake. 
Why  shouldn't  .she  meet  Elizaljeth^" 

"There  is  no  rea.son  in  the  world,"  Blakely 
answered. 

"Then  whv — r— ?" 

"  bhe  probably  has  other  plans  for  her  son, 
Daddy  dear,"  I  said.   "And  no  doubt  she 

has  heard  that  we're  fearfully  vulgar." 

"Well,  we  ain't."  said  Dad  in  a  relieved 
voice;  "and  as  for  ihu>c  plans  of  hers,  I 
reckon  she'll  have  to  outgrow  them.  Buck 
up,  my  boy!  One  l.x>k  -at  Elizabeth  will 
show  her  she's  mistaken." 

"You  don't  know  my  mother,"  BUikdy 
replied:  T  feel  that  I  haven't  known  her  till 
now.  It's  out  of  the  question,  our  staying 
here  after  what  has  hapi^cned.  Ix:t's  go  up 
to  Del  Monte,  and  let's  not  wait  four  niontl» 
for  the  wedding.  Why  can't  we  be  married 
this  weeki*   I'm  done  with  my  mother  and 
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with  the  whole  trilw  of  Porter;  they're  not 
my  kind,  and  you  and  Elizabeth  are. 

"Tom,  I  never  felt  that  1  had  a  father  till 
I  found  you.  Elizalx^th,  girl,  I  never  knew 
what  happiness  was  till  you  told  me  you 
loved  me.  My  mother  said  she  would  never 
conaent  to  her  son's  marrying  the  daughter 
of  a  man  who  has  kept  a  livery-stable.  I 
say  that  I'm  done  with  a  family  that  made 
its  money  out  of  whisky.  My  mother's 
father  was  a  distiller,  her  grandfather  was  a 
distiller,  and  if  there's  any  shame,  it's  mine, 
'  for  by  all  the  standards  of  decency,  a  livery- 
stable  is  a  hundred  times  more  respectable 
than  a  warehouse  full  of  whisky.  You 
made  your  money  honestly,  but  uurs  has 
been  wrung  out  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  the 
fagged,  the  distressed.  The  whisky  busi- 
ness is  a  rotten  business,  Tom — rotten! 

"It  was  whisky  that  bought  the  am- 
bassadorship for  my  mother's  brother;  it 
was  whisky  that  paid  for  the  French  count 
my  sister  married;  it  was  whisky  that  sent 
me  to  college.  Whidcy,  whisky — alwmys 
whisky ' 

"I  never  thought  twice  about  it  before, 
but  I've  done  some  tall  thinking  to-day.  Fm 


done  with  the  Porters,  root  and  branch. 
Elizabeth  and  I  are  going  to  start  a  little 
family  tree  of  our  own,  and  we're  not  going 
to  root  it  in  a  whisky  barrel,  either.  We're 
—we're  " 

"There,  there!"  said  Dad.  "  It's  all  right, 
Blakely,  boy.  It  ain't  so  bad  as  you  thmk. 
You  ain't  going  to  throw  your  mother  over, 
and  your  mother  ain't  going  to  throw  ^ou 
over.  I  take  it  that  all  mothers  are  alike; 
they  love  their  son>.  Naturally,  you're  sore 
and  disappointed  now,  but  I  reckon  that 
mother  of  yours  is  sore  and  disappointed,  too. 
As  for  our  going  to  Del  Monte,  I  never  heard 
of  a  Middlcton  yet  that  cut  and  ran  at  a 
time  like  tins,  and  Elizabeth  and  1  ain't  go- 
ing to  start  any  precedent. 

"No,  my  boy,  we're  going  to  stay  right 
here,  and  you're  going  to  stay  here  with  us. 
There's  ms  of  good  times  almtd  for  you  and 
Elizabeth,  and,  in  the  meantime,  I  want  you 
to  be  mighty  sweet  to  that  mother  of  yours. 
She's  the  only  mother  you've  got,  boy.  You 
don't  know  what  it  means  for  us  old  folks  to 
he  disappointed  in  our  children.  Now,  don't 
disappoint  me,  lad.  You  be  nice  to  that 
mother  of  yours,  and  keep  on  loving  Eliza- 
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beth,  and  it  will  all  come  right,  you  see  if  it 
don't.  If  it  don't  come  one  way,  it  will  come 
another;  you  can  take  my  word  for  it." 

As  if  Dad  knew  anything  about  it.  He 
thought  then  that  every  woman  posscs.sed  a 
sweet  mind  and  a  loving  heart;  he  thinks  so 
now.  But  one  glimpse  of  Blakcly's  mother 
was  enough  for  me.  She  had  a  heart  of 
stone;  everything  about  her  was  militant,  un- 
compromising; lier  eyes  were  of  a  piercing, 
steely  blue;  the  gowns  she  wore  were  inso- 
lently elegant;  she  radiated  a  superb  sclf- 
sati-^tK  tioi^  When  she  looked  at  you 
through  Ik  r  lorgnette,  you  felt  as  if  you  were 
on  trial  for  your  life.  When  she  ceased  look- 
ing, you  knew  you  were  sentenced  to  mount 
the  social  scafTold.  If  it  hadn't  l>cen  for 
Blakcly  and  Dad,  I  should  have  died  of  ra^e 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  our  stay  m 
Santa  Barbara. 

It  was  a  cruel  position  for  me,  and  it 
didn't  make  it  easier  that  before  we  hud  been 
there  three  days  the  whole  hotel  was  talking 
about  it.  Of  course,  every  woman  in  the 
hotel  who  had  been  snubbed  Ijy  Blakcly's 
mother  instantly  took  my  part,  and  as  there 
were  only  two  women  who  hadn't  been 
snublK*d  !>v  her — Mrs.  Tudor  Carstairs  and 
Mrs.  Sanderson-Spear — I  was  simply  over- 
whelmed with  unsolicited  advice  and  unde- 
sirable attention. 

Indeed,  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  steer  a  dig 
nified  course  between  that  uncompromising 
Scylla,  Blakely's  mother,  and  the  compro- 
mising Charylxlis  of  my  self-elected  cham- 
pions. But  I  managed  it,  somehow.  Dad 
bought  me  a  stunning  big  automobile  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  Blakely  taught  me  how  to  run 
it;  then,  Blakely  was  awfully  fond  of  golf, 
and  we  spent  loads  of  time  at  the  Country 
Cluh.  And  (»f  course  there  was  the  palace 
on  the  hill  to  be  in^iicrtrd  vvvry  little  while. 

Poor  Blakelj'!  liow  he  did  hate  it  all! 
Again  and  again  he  begged  Dad  to  fpm  his 
consent  to  our  marrying  at  on«  e  Rut  Dad, 
as  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on  round 
him  as  a  two-months^ld  baby,  would  always 
insist  that  everythingwould  come  out  all  right. 

"Give  her  time,  my  boy,"  he  would  say, 
"give  her  time.  Vour  mother  isn't  u.scd  to 
our  Western  way  of  rushing  things,  and  she 
want^  a  little  time  to  get  used  to  it." 

"What  if  she  never  gets  used  to  it?" 
Blakely  would  ask. 

Then  Dad  would  answer:  "You're  impa- 
tient, boy;  aU  lovers  are  impatient.  Don't  I 
know?" 


"But  things  can't  go  on  this  way  forever." 

"Of  course  they  can't,"  Dad  would  agree. 
"When  I  think  things  have  gone  long 
enough.  I'll  have  a  little  talk  with  your 
mother  myself.  She's  a  dashed  tine-looking 
woman,  your  mother — a  dashed  fine-looking 
woman !  Be  patient  with  her,  boy,  just  to 
please  an  old  man." 

Poor  Dad!  Blakely  and  I  were  resolved 
that  he  should  never  have  that  little  talk  he 
spoke  of  with  so  much  confidence.  Ideals 
are  awfully  in  the  way  sometimes,  but  no- 
body with  a  speck  of  decency  can  Ix-ar  to 
'^tand  by  and  see  them  destroyed.  Dad's 
ideals  had  to  be  preserved  at  any  price. 

And  so  another  two  weeks  pa^ed.  Then, 
one  day,  a  comet  of  amazing  brilliancy  shot 
suddenly  into  our  social  orbit,  and  things 
happened.  That  this  interesting  stellar 
phenomenon  was  a  Russian  grand  duke,  a 
nephew  of  t  In-  Czar,  but  added  to  the  piquancy 
of  the  situation. 

The  hotel  was  all  in  a  flutter;  the  manager 
was  In-side  him>clf  with  joy;  bell  boys  danced 
jig  steps  in  the  corridors;  chamlxrmaids  went 
about  with  a  distracted  air — and  all  because 
the  grand  duke,  Alexander  Mebvich,  was  to 
arrive  on  the  morrow.  It  was  an  ejXKh- 
making  event.  It  was  better  than  a  circus, 
for  it  was  free.  Cofues  of  the  Almanack  de 
Gotha  appeared,  as  if  by  magic.  Everybody 
was  interested.  Everybody  was  charmed, 
until  

Tlx-  rumor  flew  rapidly  along  tlie  veran- 
da-. It  was  denied  by  the  head  waiter,  it 
was  con  tinned  by  the  chief  clerk;  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  manager  himself  and  again  con- 
firmed. Alas,  it  was  true!  The  Grand 
Duke  Alexander  was  coming,  not  to  honor 
the  hotel,  but  to  honor  Mrs.  Camiichael 
Porter;  she  would  receive  him  as  her  guest, 
she  would  i>ay  the  royal  hotel  bill,  she  would 
pay  the  bills  of  the  royal  suite.  Yes,  Blake- 
ly's mother  had  captured  the  grand  duke. 

.\  wave  of  indignation  swept  the  columns 
of  the  rank  and  lile.  They  didn't  want  the 
grand  duke  themselves,  but  they  didnt  want 
Blakely's  mother  to  have  him;  Blakdy's 
mother,  and  Mrs.  Sanderson-Spear,  and 
Mrs.  Tudor  Carstairs.  In  a  way,  it  was 
better  than  a  conuc  opera;  it  was  fearfully 
a[nu>iiig. 

The  grand  duke,  accompanied,  according 
to  the  newspapers,  "by  the  Royal  Suite 
and  the  Choicest  Flower  <A  San  Francisco 

StKicty,"  arrived  on  a  sjicrial  train  direct 
from  Del  Monte.    Having  captured  a  grand 
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duke,  these  "  Choicest  Flowpis "  (ten  in 
number)  were  loath  to  lose  him,  so  ihcy 
accompanied  him.  They  did  more;  they 
paid  for  the  special  train.  Blakely's  mother 
greeted  them,  one  and  all,  in  a  most  friendly 
manner.  There  was  an  aristocratic  air 
atx}ut  the  whole  proceeding  that  was  dis- 
tinctly uplifting 

And  now  began  a  round  of  gaieiies,  ilie 
first  being  a  tea  where  real  Ru^-ian  samovars 
were  in  evidence,  and  sandwiches  of  real 
Russian  caviar  were  served.  Real  Russian 
cigarettes  were  smoked,  real  Russian  vodka 
was  sipped;  the  Czar's  health  was  drunk;  no 
bombs  were  thrown,  no  l>f)nds  were  offered 
for  sale,  the  Russian  loan  was  not  discussed; 
the  Japanese  ser\'ants  were  not  present,  hav- 
in-^  t)(.cn  given  a  half  holiday.  Oh,  it  wa-^  a 
little  triumph,  that  teal  Blakely's  mother 
was  showered  with  congratulations.  The 
"Choicrat  Flowers"  vied  with  one  another  in 
assurances  of  their  distinguished  approval. 

Indeed,  they  were  all  crazy  alx^ul  it — ex- 
cept the  grand  duke.  Blakely  said  the 
^and  duke  was  bored  to  death,  and  that  he 
had  led  him  off  to  the  bar  and  given  him  a 
whisky-and-soda  out  of  sheer  pity.  From 
that  time  on  the  duke  stuck  to  him  like  a 
postage  stamp,  so  that  Blakfly  had  an  awful 
lime  escaping  that  night  to  dine  with  Dad 
and  me.  He  told  us  all  about  the  tea  at 
dinner,  and  I  was  surprised  to  learn  (I 
hadn't  seen  him  yet)  that  the  duke  was  just 
Btakely's  age,  and,  as  Blakely  put  it,  "a  very 
decent  sort."  Not  that  there  is  any  reason 
why  a  grand  duke  >houldn't  V>c  a  decent  sort, 
but  Rumor  was  busy  just  then  in  proclaim- 
ing that  this  particular  grand  duke  was  a 
perfect  pig. 

The  next  day  I  had  a  chance  to  judge  for 
myself.  It  seems  the  duke  notked  me  as  I 
got  into  my  automobile  for  my  morning  ride, 
and  after  finding  out  who  I  was,  he  sent  for 
Blakely  and  demanded  that  I  be  presented 
to  him. 

Blakely  was  awfully  angry.  He  said: 
"Look  here,  I  don't  know  what  you've  been 
used  to,  but  in  this  country,  when  a  man 

wishes  to  meet  a  young  lady,  he  asks  to  be 
presented  to  her.  S<>i  nnly  that,  luit  he 
doesn't  take  it  tor  granted  that  she  ll  be 
honored  by  the  request.  Miss  Middleton  is 
my  isan<  i't\  I  d<in't  know  whether  she  cares 
to  meet  you  or  not.  If  she  does,  I'll  let  you 
know." 

The  duke  was  terribly  mortified.  He 
apologused  beautifully. 


Then  Blakely  apologized  for  getting  angry, 
and  they  became  better  friends  than  ever, 
with  the  result  that  the  duke  was  presented 
to  me  that  very  afternoon 

The  Grand  Duke  .VIexandcr  was  short  and 
fat  and  fair,  with  a  ycHow  mustache  of  the 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  variety.  It  was  rather  a 
shock  to  me,  for  I  had  expected  a  dashing 
black-haired  jxirson  with  flashing  eyes  and  a 
commanding  presence.  No,  he  wasn't  zt  all 
niy  itit'a  of  what  a  grand  chike  should  l«K>k 
like;  be  looked  much  more  like  a  little 
brother  to  the  ox  (a  well-bred,  well-dressed, 
bath-loving  little  brother,  of  course)  than  a 
mem!)cr  of  an  imperial  family.  Not  that  he 
didn't  lia\e  liis  points:  he  had  nice  hands 
and  nice  feet,  and  his  smile  was  charming. 

You  shoind  have  seen  his  face  light  up 
when  he  found  1  spoke  French.  The  poor 
fdlow  wasn^t  a  bit  at  home  in  the  English 
language,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  he 
plunged  intt)  rrencli  was  really  pathetic. 
Luckily,  Blakciy  »poke  French,  too — not 
very  well,  but  he  understood  it  tots  better 
than  he  spoke  it — so  we  three  spent  a  pleas- 
ant hour  together  on  the  veranda.  Of 
course,  in  a  way,  it  was  a  little  triumph  for 
me;  the  women  whom  Blakely's  mother  had 
snubbed  enjoyed  the  sight  immensely,  and 
when  she  ap|H.ared,  accompanied  by  ilrs. 
Sanderson -Spear  and  some  of  the  "  Choicest 
Flo\\ers."  and  saw  what  was  happening  to 
ber  duke,  she  was  too  an^ry  for  words. 
Heavens,  how  Chat  woman  did  hate  me  that 
afternoon! 

The  next  morning  six  more  "  Choicest 
Flowers"  arrived  from  Sati  Francisco  (rare 
orchids  whose  grandfathers  had  come  over ' 
from  Ireland  in  the  steerage).  The  third  son 
of  an  English  baronet  who  owned  a  chicken- 
ranch  near  Los  Angeles  and  a  German  count 
who  sold  Rhine  wines  to  the  best  families 
also  appeared;  for  that  night  Blakely's  mother 
was  to  give  such  a  dinner  as  had  never  before 
been  given  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Under  the  heading: 

SANTA  BASBARA  NOW  THE  MOST  COSMOFOU- 
TAN  CITY  IN  AMPKICA 

an  enterprising  Los  i\ngeles  newspaper 
devoted  a  whole  page  to  the  coming  event. 
Adjective  was  pOed  on  adjective,  split  infini- 
tive on  split  infinitive.  The  dinner  was  to  be 
given  in  the  ballroom  of  the  hotel.  .  .  .  The 
bank  accounts  of  the  assembled  guests  would 
total  $400,000,000.  .  .  .  The  terrapin  had 
been  specially  imported  from  Baltimore. 
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The  decorations  were  lo  be  mag-     Count  Boris  Beljaski,  intimate  friend  and 


nificent  beyond  the  wildest  dream. 


traveling  companion  of  the  grand  duke. 


The  duke  was  to  sit  on  the  right  of  his  would  appear  in  the  uniform  of  the  imperial 
hostess.    .    .    .    Mr.  Sanderson-Spear,  the    guard.  .    .    .   The  Baroness  Reinstadt  was 


TUE  DOOR  OPENED  SLOWtY,  AND  TUERE  WAS— BLAKELY'S  IfOTHER. 

PieqKint  Morgan  of  Pennsylvania,  who  hurr}'ing  from  San  Diego  in  her  automobile, 
would  arrive  that  morning  from  Pittsburg  in  ...  As  a  winter  resort,  Santa  Barbara 
his  private  car,  would  sit  on  her  left.    .    .    .    was,  as  usual,  eclipsing  Florida,  etc.,  etc.  .  . 
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Blakely  and  I  read  the  paper  together;  we 
laughed  over  it  liii  we  cried. 
"  It  would  be  lots  funnier  if  it  wasn't  my 

mother  who  wa?  making  such  a  holy  show  of 
herself,"  Blakely  s>aid.  "Do  you  know,  my 
dear  

He  was  silent  for  a  moment.    When  he 
did  speak,  there  was  a  wicked  gleam  in  his 
eyes.    "  By  Jove/'  be  cried,  "  I'll  do  it!" 
Do  what?"  I  asiced. 

**Oh,  nothing  much.  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it  later — if  there's  anything  to  tcU.  Now  I 
must  run  away.   Good -by,  dear/' 

At  four  o'clock  I  received  a  telephone  mes- 
sage from  Blakely  saying  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  come  in  to  tea  as  he  had 
planned.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
broken  an  engagement  with  me,  and  I  was  a 
wee  bit  unhappy  over  it,  though  I  knew,  of 
course,  there  must  be  some  good  reason  wh^ 
be  couldn't  come.  Still,  his  absence  rather 
put  me  out  of  humor  with  tea,  so  I  sent  Val- 
entine for  a  box  of  chocolates.  When  she 
returned  I  sat  down  with  them  and  a  novel, 
prepared  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
alone. 

The  novel  wasn't  half  as  silly  as  some  I've 

read — the  hero  reminded  me  of  Blakely — 
and  the  chocolates  were  unusually  good;  I 
was  having  a  much  better  time  than  1  had  ex- 
pected. Then  some  one  knocked  at  the  door. 

"Bother:"  I  thought.  "It  can't  be  any- 
body i  wish  to  see;  I'll  not  let  them  in." 

The  knock  was  repeated.  It  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  mc  that  mayhe  Blakely  had  changed 
his  plans  and  had  come  for  tea  after  all. 

"Come  in,"  I  called. 

The  door  o[x;ned  slowly,  and  there,  stands 
ing  on  the  threshold,  was—  Had  I  gone 
quite  mad  ?  I  rose  from  my  chair  and  stared 
unbelievingly — at  Blakely's  mother. 

"  Ma\  I  come  in?"  she  asked  in  her  evoi, 
well-bred  voice. 

"Why— yes,"  I  faltered. 

Closing  the  door  behind  her,  she  walked 
over  to  the  fireplace. 

"Won't  you  sit  down?"  I  asked. 

"No,  I  thank  you.  This  is  not  an  after- 
noon call.  Miss  Middlelon,  it  is —  But  of 
course  you  understand.'* 

I  didnt  understand  at  all,  and  her  manner 
of  saying  I  did  made  me  furious. 

"Pcrhap.s  I  am  very  .stupid,"  I  said,  "but 
I  cannot  imagine  why  you  are  here." 

'*Do  you  know  where  my  son  is?" 

«I  do  not." 

"You  have  no  idea?" 


"  I  have  no  idea  wheie  your  son  is,  nor 
why  you  are  here." 

She  eyed  me  intently.  How  cold  and  de- 
termined she  looked,  aiid  how  handsome  she 

was! 

*'  If  I  thought  you  were  telling  the  truth  '* 

"Mrs.  Portcrr 

She  handed  me  a  letterl   ^'Please  read 

that,"  she  said. 
"I  wiU  not  read  it,"  I  replied.   "I  must 

beg  that  you  leave  me." 

"There,  there,  child,  I  didn't  mean  to  be 
rude." 

"  You  are  more  than  rude,  you  are  jnso- 

lent." 

"1  am  distracted,  child.  Pleu.se  read  the 
letter." 

"Very  well,"  I  said.  "I'U  read  it." 
This  was  the  letter: 

"  My  DEAR  Mothkr:  This  will  be  handed  to  you 
at  fiv«  o'clock.   At  that  hour  I  shall  be  in  Ventura, 

act  onipanied  hv  the  Grand  Duke  AlexandLr,  .-ind, 
a-s  we  art  niiikidg  the  trip  by  automobile,  it  may  be 
tliai  \vc  shall  neither  of  US  return  in  time  for  your 
dinner  this  evening. 

"  If,  however,  on  leading  this  you  will  wire  mc  at 
Ventura  your  full  consent  to  my  marriage  with  Mias 
Middleton,  I  think  T  can  guarantee  that  your  dniner 
party  will  Ik-  a  ^^uin-ss. 

"I  ■'hall  U-  in  \'ctnura  till  ■^ix.  Shouiil  1  fail  10 
hear  from  hy  that  time,  .shall  iiuiiinue  our 
journey  toward  Los  Angeles  as  fast  as  our  six- 
cylinders  will  talte  US. 

'  "  It  grieves  me  mtoie  than  I  can  tcU  you  to  employ 
thb  cavalier  method  against  you,  but  my  softei  ap- 
peals have  Ik  i  II  in  vain. 

•'While  iiKt  a  parly  to  the  jjlot.  tlu  (iuke,  I  t'liui,  is 
something  L>f  a  [ihiioMopher;  I  do  not  Kink  for  any 
resistance  on  his  part.  If  he  docs  resist,  bo  much  the 
worse  for  him. 

"Your  affectionate  son, 

"BiAKKiY  Ponrek. 

"P.  S.  Please  do  not  think  that  Miss  Middleton 
has  any  knowU  iigi-  of  this  plan.    She  has  not, 

"P.  S.  Remember!  We  leave  Ventura  for  Los 
Angeles  at  6  p.  il  sharp." 

"Mrs.  Porter,"  I  said,  when  I  had  fin- 
ished reading  the  letter,  "  I  am  deeply  humil- 
iated that  Blakely  should  have  d^)ne  ihi^. " 

"Still,  I  suppose  you  would  marry  him  if  I 
gave  my  consent. " 

"T  would  not,"  T  replied  hotlv.  "T  miglil 
marry  him  without  your  consent,  for  1  love 
him  dearly;  but  I  would  never  consider  you 
had  given  your  consent  if  it  were  forced  from 
you  hv  trirkcr>'. " 

"Vou  wouldn't?" 

"I  would  not." 

"  But  if  he  doesn't  bring  the  duke  back  my 
dinner  will  be  ruined." 
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*'I  win  telegraph  Urn  myself/'  I  said. 

"Supposing  he  won't  romc?" 
"Blakely  will  come  if  I  ask  him  to. " 
''And  you  wiU  do  this  for  me?" 
''No;  I  am  not  doing  it  for  you." 

"Then  why—  >" 

"Betau.se  I  can  not  bear  to  have  Blakely 
act  so  ungenerously  toward  his  mcrther." 

"He  has  but  used  my  own  weapons  against 
me,"  she  remarked  thoughtfully. 

"Your  weapons  are  quite  unworthy  of  him, 
Mrs.  Porter." 

"The  tflopram  mu>t  Ik-  dispatched  at 
once,"'  she  announced,  glancing  impatiently 
at  her  watch. 

"If  you  will  call  the  office  and  ask  them  to 
send  up  a  bo^  with^me  forms,  1  will  think 
over  what  I  wish  to  say, "  I  said. 

When  the  boy  arrived  I  had  decided  upon 
my  message.   It  was: 

"Blakely  Portbs, 
Ventura. 

"1/  you  do  not  return  at  (Nice  with  your  captive  I 
shall  consider  that  we  have  never  met. 

EUtABVTB.'* 

I  wrote  it  out  on  a  form  and  handed  it  to 
Mrs.  Porter.    "Will  that  do?"  I  asked. 

She  read  it  at  a  glance.  "Yes,"  slu.  ;i<l, 
"it  will  do.  Here,  boy,  see  that  this  is 
rushed. " 

"I'm  glad  it  was  satisfactory,"  I  said. 

"Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Porter." 

"My  dear  girl    .    .  . 

"Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Porter.** 

Still  she  did  not  go.  I  realised  her  pre- 
diramcnt,  and  was  cliildish  enough  to  enjoy 
it,  for  Blakely's  mother  could  not  bear  to 
accept  a  favor  from  a  social  inferior.  Had  I 
been  a  child,  slic  would  liave  juitted  me  on 
the  head  and  presented  me  with  a  sugar 
plum.  As  matters  stood  she  was  quite  at 
sea;  she  wished  to  do  something  gracious — 
she  didn't  know  how 

To  make  her  position  more  impossible, 
who  should  come  stalking  into  the  room  but 
Dad — dear,  unsuspectinjj  Dad.  When  he 
saw  Mrs.  Porter  he  inunediately  jumped  at  a 
whole  row  of  conclusions. 

"Well,  well,  well!"  he  said.  "This  Is  a 
FiglU  that  does  me  good.  I'm  very  glad  in 
deed  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Porter.  Your  son  lias 
had  an  idea  that  you  were  opposed  to  meeting 
Elizal>eth.  !uit  I  knew  he  couldn't  be  right. 
And  here  you  are,  calling  on  her.  Well,  well, 
well!  Elisabeth,  haven't  you  any  tea  to  offer 
Blakely's  mother?'' 


"  Mrs.  Porter  was  just  leaving, "  I  managed 

to  say.    "She  has  lx*en  here  some  time." 

Dad  beamed  on  us  both. 

"I  told  Blakely  Elizabeth  couldn't  marry 
him  imtil  you  consented,"  he  blundered  on, 
"!nit  now  I  suppose  it  is  all  arranged.  These 
children  of  ours  are  wonderfully  impatient. 
I'm  as  fond  of  Blakely  as  if  he  were  my  own 

son,  and  you'll  feel  the  same  about  EUsabeth, 
when  you've  known  her  longer. " 

"Dont  let  Dad  keep  you,  Mrs.  Porter,"  I 
s^id.   "Pm  sure  you  have  many  thing?  to 

attend  to." 

Blakely's  mother,  who  had  been  standing 
like  one  in  a  dream,  now  woke  up. 

"Ves,"  she  said,  "I  must  be  going.  I 
called  informally  on  Elizabeth  to  beg  you 
both  to  come  to  my  dinner  to  night. " 

"I  told  her  we  couldn't  possibly  come," 
Pbegan. 

"Nonsense!  Of  course  we  can  come, "  Dad 
declared. 

"It  will  quite  upset  Blakely  if  you  don't 
come,  and  1  shall  be  so  disappointed." 

"There, there, "said  Dad,  "you're  not  going 
to  disappoint  Blakely's  mother  ijv  refusing." 

"No,"  I  replied.  "If  Mrs.  I'orter  really 
wants  us  we  shall  be  proud  to  come." 

"If  either  of  you  fails  me  it  will  nuke  me 
most  unhappy,"  she  said,  and  Iherc  wa.'^  a 
note  of  sincerity  in  her  voice  that  was  un- 
mistakable. 

"Thank  you,"  I  murmured.  "We  shall 
not  fail  you. " 

When  Blakely  returned  with  the  grand 

duke  he  came  straight  to  me.  He  c.tpected 
an  explanation;  what  he  actually  received 
was  the  worst  scolding  of  bis  life.  But  the 
poor  boy  was  so  apologetic  and  sf)  humble  that 
I  finally  relented  and  kissed  him.  Just  the 
same,  I  think  the  bravest  thing  I  ever  did  was 
to  go  to  his  mother's  dinner  that  nigjht— and 
Blakely  thinks  so,  too. 

All  this  happened  over  a  year  ago;  to^aj 

Blakely's  mother,  now  my  mother-in-law,  is 
devoted  to  me.  But  I  don't  want  you  to 
think  because  his  mother  found  room  for  me 

on  the  seat  of  the  s<^<)rnful  that  Blakely  and  I 
sit  there.  No,  indet-d!  We  sit  in  the  bleach- 
ers with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  are  too 
happy  for  words. 

Dad  says  it  i>n't  so  much  where  you  sit  as 
how  comfortable  you  are  that  counts — and 
Dad's  rigbU 

Dear  old  Dadl 
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Edited  by  HAMLIN  GARLAND 

Auiiur  of  "The  Shadow  Worid."  «te. 


IF  it  had  been  the  deagn  of  the  e<£tors  of 
Everybody's  Magazine  to  prove  that 
beneath  the  commonplace  stream  of  hu- 
man affairs  there  luns,  even  here  in  America, 
a  mystical  sub-current  of  psychical  events, 
my  own  personal  correspondence  following 
the  pubUcation  of  /'The  Shadow  World » 
would  furnish  sufficient  evidence  of  its  exist- 
ence. I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  frum  all 
ranks  of  society,  filled  with  statements  vt  the 
marvelous  and  calling  upon  me  for  expla- 
nation and  guidance. 

I  have  had  several  offers  of  cooperation 
from  professional  mediums,  and  nearly  a 
dozen  private  psychics  have  volunteered  to 
put  themselves  into  my  hands.  But  the 
most  singular  and  interesting  phase  of  the 
whole  correspondence  lias  Ixcii  the  testi- 
moQv  on  the  part  of  those  who  profess  to 
be  tne  unwilling  mediums  of  the  tran»nis> 
sion  of  most  disturl)ing  communications. 
The  number  of  these  is  astonishingly  large, 
and  iJiey  are  by  no  means  confined  to  women. 
I  have  also  had  many  letters  frmn  the  lead- 
ers of  little  circles  (like  my  own  .\mate\ir 
Psychical  Society)  whose  members  lor  a  year 
or  two  have  been  experimenting  among 
themselves  with  perplexing  results. 

In  short,  the  mass  of  my  correspondence 
proves  that  side  by  side  with  the  humorous, 
hustling,  cynical  America  exists  another 
world,  a  world  of  the  Oriental  type,  a  rep;ion 
of  shatluw,  of  vague  aijysses  tilled  with  wliis- 
pcrings  of  unknown  intelligences,  a  world  of 
mystery,  inexplicable  and  occult. 

But  these  letters,  important  as  they  are, 
were  merely  a  by-product  of  the  correspon- 
dence which  followed  the  prize  offer  made  by 
the  editors  of  this  mat^zine.  The  editorial 
office  has  been  deluged  with  manu&cripts  en- 
tered for  the  contest;  from  every  state  and 
territory  have  come  articles  containing  de- 
tailed statements  of  marvelous  happening. 
Tb^  have  been  accompanied  in  most  i 


by  affidavits  testifying  at  lca.st  to  the  good 
faith  and  the  reliability  of  the  writers.  Among 
the  number  are  many  accounts,  long  and  vastly 
entertaining,  of  haunted  houses  and  of  the  joc' 
idar  doings  of  "poltergeists."  Visions  and 
premonitions  predominate,  but  a  ^rcat  deal  of 
evidence  has  developed  which  sustains  the 
Italian  scientists  in  their  hypothecs  that  cer- 
tain individuals  are  al)le  to  disengage  from 
their  organisms  a  teniporar)'  double,  belong- 
ing (as  Lombroso  says)  to  the  radiant  state 
of  matter.  This  fund  of  evidence  makes  it 
certain  that  the  human  body  is  a  much  more 
complex  and  marvelous  machine  than  any  of 
us  had  hitherto  imagined  it  to  be,  and  it  has 
given  all  its  readers  a  profounder  realization 
of  the  e:^"ntial  mybtery  of  life. 

But,  unfortunately,  a  very  laige  part  of 
these  citations  of  portents,  visions,  telepathic 
communications,  and  "flights  of  the  astral" 
is  dependent  for  proof  on  memory.  They 
arc,  in  nearly  every  case,  emlnKlIcd  in  rem- 
iniscence, and  though  the  good  faith  of  the 
witnesses  is  not  questioned,  their  papers  do 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  plan  out- 
lined by  the  editor.'-,  who.-.*^  intent  was  to 
encourage  practical  cxiierinicnt,  and  to  further 
a  cold,  keen,  calculating  analysis  of  spiritu- 
alistic phenomena.  They  hoped  that  out  of 
this  com|)etition  a  considerable  Ijody  of  new 
and  absolutely  authentic  information  might 
come.  But  though  they  have  been  deeply 
interested  in  all  of  these  papers,  which  con- 
tain  accounts  of  an  immense  numljcr  of 
suggestive,  corroborative  experiments,  they 
find  that  very  few  of  the  experiments  were 
conducted  systematically,  with  careful  nota- 
tions at  the  time  of  the  happenings.  The  con- 
test nairowed  down  to  about  twenlv  f  i 
papers,  out  of  which  six  were  finally  judj^ed 
worthy  as  prize  winners.  On  account  of 
Untitadons  of  space,  only  the  first  four,  and 
these  necessarily  condensed,  can  be  given. 
The  final  decision  was  reached  after  care- 
ful oonsideratiQn  of  all  the  facts  in  each  case 
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by  a  jury  ol  five  entirely  unprejudiced  readers, 
my  own  vote  being  counlni  merely  as  one  of 
tlie  five. 

T 

TnE  report  which  has  taken  first  prize  is 
one  of  tbe  most  remarkable  stories  I  have 
ever  read.  The  writer,  "Fate  Medley,"  is  a 
woman  of  cultivation  and  high  xxial  posi- 
tion in  one  of  our  inland  cities,  and  has 
furnished  us  with  affidavits  and  references 
which  estabtisb  her  sincerity  and  good  faith. 
The  circle  was  private  and  composed  of 
her  own  immediate  friends,  whose  standing 
is  equal  to  her  mm.  The  psychics  were 
members  of  (his  (  irile,  and  in  no  was  a 
professional  medium  emiiloycd.  The  meth- 
od is  modem  and  free  from  any  bias.  Not- 
witiistanding  the  amazing  phenomena  which 
these  ladies  and  gentlemen  produeed,  they 
kept  a  perfectly  sane  and  wholesome  attitude 
toward  life.  Tested  from  eveiy  point,  this  is 
a  wonderful  stoiy,  and  was  unanimously 
voted  first  place. 

Durinj^  the  course  of  a  dinner  pivcn  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Emniett  Leigh,  at  their  town  house, 
in  ,  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  the  con- 

versation chanced  to  turn  upon  the  physical 
phases  of  psychic  phenomena.  Mrs.  Edward  H. 
Drayton  cx] pressed  a  wbh  that  she  mi^t  delve 
into  the  subject  hmelf . 

"Then  why  don't  you?"  queried  our  host. 
"In  any  a.ssc-ml)Iagc  of  men  and  women,  how- 
ever small,  may  be  found  one  or  two,  perhaps 
several,  who  possess  unsuspected  psychic  force. 
If  this  is  true,  and  I  do  not  doubt  it,  y<>u  tnay  be 
able,  my  dear  Mrs.  Dra}ion,  to  see  ssomcihing 
of  psyoiic  manifestation  to>mght,  if  Mrs.  Leigh 
will  be  ^  ^ood,  after  dinner,  as  to  have  this  table 
'cleared  for  action.'" 

There  was  an  instant  and  excited  clamor  of 
assent,  and  an  hour  later  tiie  dinner  table  had 
b«n  cleared,  an<l  was  ready  for  "action."  The 
table,  I  should  say,  is  a  very  massive  piece  of 
mahogany,  beautifully  polished  and  carved,  which 
weig^hs  nearly  four  hundred  pounds. 

The  men  and  women  \vh<i  i^n  mped  themselves 
around  it  for  this  sdancc  were  all  congenial  friends, 
and  the  seats  we  eight  took  at  that  first  .seance 
became  ours  permanently  durini^  the  fnno^-ing 
eight  years  uf  exjjeriment,and  we  still  retain  them. 

Our  very  first  "sitting"  gave  sash  interesting 
results  that  we  decided  to  continue  our  mect- 
inf^.  Our  progress  was  not  rapid,  and  in  the 
fir  f  \  r  the  manifestations  were  restricted  to 
the  table  itself — which  would  vibrate  at  times 
more  rapidly  than  an  induction  coil;  then  it 
wonhl  seem  as  if  unseen  forces  pxissessed  it, 
which  bad  the  strength  and  power  to  draw  it 
apart  to  its  longest  possiiiiKty  of  extension  and 


suddenly  to  dose  it  again.  In  tiiat  year,  also,  we 

received  by  raps  and  knocks,  when  the  alphabet 
wa.s  re[X'ated,  many  remarkable  messages  from 
those  on  the  "other  side,"  all  of  diem  ooirect  in 
orthography  and  f:)'ntax. 

One  evening  Mrs.  Drayton  impulsively  asked: 

"If  there  are  any  sfHrits  present,  won't  you  tell 
me  if  there  is  not  some  wa^  by  which  we  nay  get 
quicker  communication  with  jt)u?" 

"Ye.s, "  was  rapiK-d  loudly  and  emphatically. 

"Oh,  thank  you, "  she  said;  "and  won't  you  be 
good  enough  to  explain  to  us  ue  method  ?" 

Almost  instantly  the  table  seemed  to  be  seized 
with  a  convulsion,  so  violent  was  the  ubration 
that  jxissessed  it,  growing  in  force  till  it  was  deaf- 
ening. I(  lasted  for  fully  five  minutes;  then  the 
character  of  the  \'ibration  began  to  chanee.  It 
became  slower  and  more  regular,  and  a  custinct 
rhythm  was  established,  which  was  accompanied 
by  a  sharp,  ticking,  staccato  sound.  So  pro- 
nounced and  unmistakable  did  this  l)ecome  that  I 
cried  out:  "This  is  wonderful  1  Don't  you  un- 
derstaod  what  it  means?  It  is  an  illustranon  of  a 
telegrajjhic  machine  in  oj)eration,  and  I  believe 
this  is  to  l)e  the  mode  of  otir  more  rapid  commu- 
nication." 

.'Is  if  to  confirm  mv  statement,  one  leg  of  the 
massive  table  was  lilted  and  pnmded  three  times 
heavily  on  the  floor. 

Directed  by  Mr.  Drayton,  Miss  Hampton 
a&ked,  "Were  we  right  in  assuming  that  the 
spirits  would  oommunicale  with  ua  by  tele> 
graph?" 

"Yes,"  was  tlie  answer,  by  means  of  the  al- 
phabet, "if  any  among  you  understand  the  code. " 

"None  of  us  knows  the  code,  unfortunately," 
replied  Mr  Drayton,  "but  If  you  will  promise  to 
come  to-morrow  nij^ht,  T  will  bring  an  e.\pt^rt 
operator  with  me,  who  will  interpret  the  messages 
for  us.  Will  you  come  ?  " 

"I  will  be  here, "  was  the  response. 

With  that  the  meeting  closed.  The  next  even- 
ing the  same  heavy  vtmation  was  repeated,  and 
finally  this  question  was  asked: 

"Well,  Drayton,  why  ilitln't  you  bring  your 
operator?" 

"Oil,  I  bet; your  pardon'  I  have  been  busy  to- 
day and  the  matter  entirely  slipped  my  mind. 
But  I  will  forget  no  more.  Witt  yon  come  again 
to-morrow  nitjht?" 

"1  will  nut,"  was  the  uncompromising  reply. 
"I  have  no  time  for  triflets;  but  1  am  sorry,  for  it 
was  a  great  chance  for  your  rapid  development, 
and  you  would  have  gained  much  knowledge. 
You,  none  of  you,  are  serious  enough  in  /his  in- 
vestigation. BeseriousI  be  reverent,  and  with  the 
material  in  tfiis  ctrde  you  will  aoueve  results 
worth  workint;  for. " 

Never  from  that  moment  have  we  had  any  mes- 
sage from  our  unknown  telegraph  operator. 

One  evcnlnij;  I  had  taken  dinner  with  the 
Leighs,  and  later,  as  we  sat  in  the  library  await- 
ing the  conung  of  die  othermembcffs  of  die  drde^ 
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Mrs.  Leigh  amim-rl  InT^  lf  by  playing  iiolitaire. 
nnmUy,  when  all  had  ass<.mbled,  she  finished  her 
game  and  annotma-d  iliat  she  would  never  use 
Uuit  pack  of  cards  again,  for  they  were  becoming 
worn.  She  opened  a  drawer  of  the  library  table, 
and  placed  them  in  the  left  comer,  and  then,  ck»- 
ing  the  drawer,  she  idly  turned  the  key  in  the  lock. 
I  had  been  watching  her  game  and  noticed  that 
the  special  pack  was  of  art  cards,  and  of  the 
"Good-night"  aeries. 

An  hour  later  we  were  in  stance  in  the  dining- 
room,  which  was  across  a  wide  »de-ball  from  the 
library,  and  the  doon  from  eadi  room,  going 
into  the  hall,  were  closed.  We  had  lx*rn  receiv- 
ing messages  and  other  inlcrcsling  minor  phe- 
nomena, when,  suddenly,  we  heard  a  nishing 
noise  in  the  air  and  something  fell  on  the  tablf 
with  a  sound  as  if  it  had  been  thrown  there  from  a 
distance. 

Mr.  Leigh  said  quickly,  "It  is  singular  that 
those  cards  could  have  mo^-ed  so  rapidly  through 
the  air  and  have  fallen  with  .such  force  on  the 
table,  and  yet  remain  unscattered  as  they  are. " 

*'WTiat  cards?'*  asked  Mrs.  Leigh,  to  whfdi 
our  host  replied:  "Those  which  have  just  been 
thrown  on  the  table,"  and  he  arose  and  switched 
on  the  light 

Then  wc  saw  on  the  table  a  deck  of  cards,  face 
down,  wliich  was  divided  into  two  neat  packs,  the 
edge  of  one  slightly  overlapping  the  other.  They 
were  in  front  of  me,  so  I  lifted  one  pack  and  found 
tiiat  it  contained  exactly  twenty-six  cards  and  the 
bottom  one  was  the  King  of  DiamODds.  The 
other  pack  also  contained  twenty*six  cards»  and 
its  bottom  card  was  the  Five  of  Spades. 

"  They  are  your  cards,"  I  said  to  Mrs.  Leigh, 
"the  VC17  ones  you  were  playing  with  after 
<finner;  here  is  that  torn  Jack  of  CIt%8  which  yon 
needed  .so  badly  an  hour  ago  in  your  game,  and 
there  is  the  very  Ace  of  Hearts,  with  the  dagger 
whidi  Annette  inked  through  it,"  and  I  luu^wl 
the  cards  to  her  for  her  ins[H  cli')n. 

"They  are  certainly  mine,  or  seem  to  be,"  she 
answered,  "but  I  know  that  I  put  my  cards  in 
the  table  drawer,  which  I  now  remember  that  I 
k>cked." 

"Then  let  us  see, "  said  Mr.  Leigh,  "if  they  are 

there,"  and  wc  followed  him  into  the  libiary, 
opt  ning  both  d*>ors  a^i  wc  went. 

Finding  the  table-drawer  dofled  and  locked, 
Mrs.  I.eigli  said,  "Of  course,  my  cards  are  in 
here."  'i  hen  she  pulled  the  drawer  open,  only 
to  disoofcr  that  the  cards  were  not  there. 

We  v/ere  confronted  by  the  startling  fact  that 
this  old  deck  of  cards  had  l)een  taken  from  a 
locked  drawer  and  through  two  dosed  heavy  oak 
doors^  and  flung  violently  upon  the  table,  and  that 
they  were  not  onfy  arranged  in  two  exact,  neat 
packs,  but  that  the  det  k  of  fifty  two  cards  had  been 
evenly  divided  into  packs  of  twenty-six  cards 
each;  and  all  this  had  been  done  by  some  strange 
unseen  force.  For  there  was  no  one  in  iftc  h<>usf 
thai  night  btU  those  in  the  seance.   No  one  had  en- 


tered the  nx)m;  no  one  had  left  the  circle;  each 
hand  of  every  one  in  the  circle  was  accounted  for 
by  being  clasped  by  the  hand  of  a  neigh!x>r. 
It  was,  therefore,  uxanilcsdy  impossible  for  any 
one  in  the  s^ce  to  have  put  the  cards  on  the 
table  without  every  one  in  the  drde  knowing  it; 
for  in  the  tense  quiet  and  darkness  in  which  we 
sat  we  were  each  instantly  aware  of  the  slightest 
movement  or  noise  made  by  the  others.  And 
while  we  never  went  to  extremes  in  inristing  on 
"test"  conditions  (becau.se  we  were  merely  inves- 
tigating for  our  interest  and  pleasure  and  bad  no 
doire  to  "prove"  anything  to  any  one),  never- 
theless the  very  conditions  under  whfrh  -vt'  sat 
had  been  rendered  strictly  "test"  by  the  unwrit- 
ten rules  we  honored. 

If  any  one  of  us  moved  in  our  chair,  or  changed 
the  {position  of  hand  or  foot,  or  if  a  woman's  ring 
or  bracelet  struck  table  or  chair,  or  any  noise  or 
.sound,  however  slight,  was  made,  the  responsible 
person  immediately  explained  it. 

That  night  wc  also  saw  astral  lights  for  the  first 
time.  And  very  beautiful  they  were.  Many  of 
us  saw  the  same  things  at  the  same  time — tiny 
dancing  lights,  like  miniature  moons;  then  drift- 
ing stars,  in  grouns  of  three,  and  sudden,  flashing 
aesoent>shaped  names,  which  fwled  and  glowed 
again,  till  the  whole  rof^m  Ix'came  faintly  illumi- 
nated. Then  to  my  own  aniazcmcnt,  against  a  field 
of  opaque  blackness,  I  saw  a  heart — a  human 
heart,  which  shone  with  a  pale  phosphorescent 
sheen — entirely  surrounded  by  luminous  pon- 
iards, which  followed  the  shape  of  the  heart  and 
the  hilts  of  which  were  turned  outward. 

About  a  month  after  this,  when  the  entire  drde 
was  in  seance,  Mrs.  Kent,  who  was  rapiilly  de- 
veloping psychic  qualities,  especially  dairvoy- 
anoe,  interrupted  a  very  strong  movement  of  the 
table  by  saymg  exdtedly: 

"Mr.  Leigh,  please  go  at  once  to  the  library; 
there  is  some  one  there  who  needs  you. " 

"You  arc  mistaken,  Mrs.  Kent;  there  is  no 
one  in  the  house  lu-night  save  those  in  this  room, 
and  I  saw  personally  to  the  closing  of  the  rloors 
and  windows,  for  T  take  every  precaution  against 
the  poi>sil>le  annoyance  of  practical  jokes." 

"Oh,  but  you  must  go  to  him!  '  Mrs.  Kent 

J beaded.  "He  hss  oome  so  far  and  needs  you, 
or  he  seems  to  be  suffering.  ** 

"Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,"  said  our  host,  ris- 
ing from  his  chair. 

He  opened  the  door  and  we  heard  him  cross  the 
hall  and  open  the  library  door.  After  a  moment 
we  heard  him  call  to  us  from  the  library,  asking 
us  to  oome  at  once.  We  all  tnwped  fn  wonder- 
ment to  the  library,  where  he  met  us  at  the  dour, 
which  be  hdd  shut  behind  him.  "  Before  I  open 
this  door,"  he  said,  "I  request  you,  individtuuly, 
not  to  IxTome  nervous  at  whatever  you  may  see, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  tell  me,  each  one  of  you, 
exactly  his  or  her  Impressions. " 

Here  he  threw  wide  the  door,  and  we  entered 
in  a  body.   But  the  instant  we  crossed  the  thresh- 
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old  <rf  that  stately  room  we  were  assailed  )iy  a 
most  frightful  and  horrible  odor.  It  was  simply 
awful,  and  unlike  anything  that  could  be  imag- 
tned.  Several  were  adzed  with  sudden  and  acute 
nausea  and  fled  precipitately.  But  the  others 
remained,  for  we  had  seen  a  truly  astoundinii; 
sight.  THl'  iif^hts  in  the  library,  in  both  halls, 
and  in  the  drawing-room  across  the  hall  were  all 
out,  but  the  draperies  at  the  great  French  win* 
dows  in  the  library  were  drawn  aside  and  the 
electric  Ucbts  from  the  street  shone  in  through  the 
tall  win«K>w9  and  Utuminated  that  end  of  the 
room.  Before  one  of  the  front  windows,  where 
the  street  lighb  were  reflected  in  a  great  sjilutch  of 
white  light  on  the  floor,  was  a  luxurious,  sleepy- 
hollow  chair  of  dark  green  leather.  Across  this 
chair  lay  the  figure  of  a  man.  His  head  hung 
liniply  over  one  arm,  and  his  feet  dangled  over 
the  other,  and  they  were  plainly  silhouetted 
against  the  strong  light.  Hisattitude  was  that  of 
either  complete  exhaustion  or  unconsciousne.^s 

Mr.  Leigh  sprang  across  the  roon^  but  Mrs. 
Kent  caught  his  arm,  crying  in  the  interne  ex- 
citement she  had  exhibited  from  the  first: 

"Ob,  please  don't  move,  Mr.  Leigh;  he  wants 
yott  near  him,  for  your  presence  gives  him 
strength ;  but  U  jou  go  nearer  to  him  he  will 
vanish. " 

With  the  gentlest  courtesy  our  host  said  to  Mrs. 
Kent: 

"This  may  be  a  genuine  manifestation  of  pecul- 
iar duwacter,  or  it  mav  be  that,  in  spite  of  my 
precautions,  some  one  has  gotten  into  the  house; 
therefore,  we  must  be  sure  of  physical  conditions 
before  we  can  possibly  admit  jisyrhic  phenom- 
ena," and  with  those  words  he  flooded  the  room 
with  light. 

The  chair  was  empfy.  W'c  examined  the  fas- 
tenings of  every  door  and  window  to  the  house: 
they  were  all  securely  locked,  and  nowhere  in 
the  house  was  there  the  slightest  evidence  of  any 
invaidon.  But  when  we  returned  to  the  library 
the  appalling  odor  in  the  room  remained,  so  we 
hastened  to  the  dining-room  and  took  our  seats  in 
Stance  again.  Almost  instantly  on  the  tabic 
was  sounded  the  signal  for  tlie  alphabet,  and 
t!ie  following  message  was  received  in  the  usual 
way: 

*'  The  manifrxUitum  M  tkt  t^ary  was  a  gen- 
uine psyriiic  phi-nomcnott.  The  man  in  the  chair 
was  an  unda  tiopfti  spirit  U'lio  meded  assistance, 
SO  he  WU  brought  hare.  Though  you  may  not 
know  itf  he  really  was  benefited  by  his  insil,  and 
from  new  on  his  development  will  be  rapid." 
But  when  questinned  about  the  terribleodor  in  the 
library,  our  informant  would  deign  no  reply. 

The  phenomena,  at  this  time,  were  advancing 
so  ra[)i(liy  and  changing  character  so  often  that 
we  met  every  evening.  It  was  in  the  early  au- 
tumn, and  the  next  evenmjf,  when  I  entered  die 
T.ci!_;li  residenre,  I  felt  ^lij^ljilv  iliillv  ami  remem- 
bered that  I  bad  forgotten  to  bring  a  wrap  with 
me'  so  I  i^^wced  around  to  Bee  if  a  certain  scarf 


of  Mrs.  Leigh's,  which  I  often  wore  when  I  had 
forgotten  my  own,  was  in  evidence,  but  it  was  not. 
Once  again,  before  we  went  into  stance  that 
night,  some  trivial  thing  brought  this  same  scarf 
to  my  mind.  And  this  time  I  looked  for  it  all 
through  the  lower  floor  of  the  house,  and  finally 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  some  one  had  taken 
it  up-stairs.  I  did  not  mention  it  at  the  time  to 
Mrs.  Leigh,  for  she  was  engaged  with  some  fonnal 
calU-rs  in  the  drawing-room,  and  when  they  left 
we  went  at  once  into  s^ce. 

The  usual  naidfestations  were  taking  place 
when  Mr.  Leigh  went  to  "sleep,"  "j)sycho!o- 
gized"  himself,  as  we  knew  he  cuuld  da.  We 
maintained  absolute  silence. 

In  ten  minutes  Mr.  Leigh  took  a  deep,  indrawn 
breath,  and  we  knew  that  he  had  "relumed";  he 
broke  the  deep  silence  by  asking  Mrs.  Leigh  if 
she  knew  where  her  Scotch  scarf  was.  (The  very 
scarf  that  I  bad  twice  tried  to  find,  and  that, 
as  I  learned  later,  Mrs.  Reed  had  also  httttled. 
It  was  a  High  land  plaid  silk  scarf.) 

"Yes, "  responded  Mrs.  Leigh;  "it  is  up-stain 
in  the  wardrobe  in  my  dressing-room.  When  I 
returned  from  my  drive,  just  hdon  dinner  to- 
night, I  saw  it  in  the  hall,  so  I  picked  it  up  and 
took  it  up-stairs  and  placed  it,  with  my  hat 
and  gloves,  in  the  dressing-room,  as  I  told  you. 
It  is  there  now. " 

"No,"  Siiid  Mr.  Leigh,  "it  is  not  there  now, 
for  it  is  lying  in  a  crumpled  ball  on  the  console  in 
the  hall.    I  have  just  .seen  It  there." 

"But  you  have  not  left  the  room,"  insisted  Mrs. 
Leigh. 

"It  is  perfectly  true  that  my  body  has  not 
moved  from  this  chair;  but  all  the  same,  when  I 
was  'quiet'  a  moment  ago,  something  attracted 

me  to  tlie  library,  and  while  there  I  distinctly  saw 
a  man  of  small  stature  run  down  the  step  and 
through  the  hall  into  the  library;  when  he  dts^ 
covered  nie  there  he  waved  the  scarf  at  me  mis- 
chievously, then  he  darted  from  the  room,  threw 
the  shawl  in  a  tumbled  heap  on  the  console  in  the 
hall,  and  disappeared  through  the  front  dow.  It 
ia  there  now." 

"I  can't  stand  this  su.spense  any  longer,"  I 
cried.  "Come,  Mrs.  Reed,  let  us  look  for  the 
shawl  in  the  hall,"  and,  turning  on  the  lights,  we 
ran  into  the  hall.  The  Highland  plaid  silk  scarf 
was  certainly  lying  in  a  crumpled  heap  on  the 
console. 

The  next  night,  almost  immediately  after  we 
went  into  s^ce,  Mr.  Leigh  grew  silent  and 
went  into  a  trance,    tn  the  tense  quiet  duit 

we  invariable  observed  when  uur  host  was  in  this 
state,  we  distinctly  heard  an  unusual  noise  issue 
from  the  tibtary.  "What  did  it  sound  tike?" 

asktd  Mr=;.  Norton  of  me,  and  T  answered: 

"It  was  metallic,  as  if  some  one  had  taken  a 
knife  from  its  sheath  and  struck  a  blow  on  the 

fnnoply  of  arms  in  there. " 

"Ves,"  was  her  low  rejoinder,  "it  was  just 
that" 
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When  Mr.  Leigh  ."returned,"  he  said  at  once, 
"There  is  a  dirk  on  the  table. " 

But  Mrs.  Leigh  immediately  said: 

"No,  there  is  nothing  on  the  table." 

''I  have  just  placed  it  there  myself,"  he  calmly 
announced,  "for  T  went  into  the  librar}',  and  as  I 
took  it  from  its  sheath  I  accidentally  struck  it 
against  something  which  gave  back  a  loud  noise. 
Then  I  returned  here  and  put  it  on  the  table."  At 
that  he  dashed  on  the  lights. 

And  on  the  table  glittered  a  particularly  deadly- 
looking  little  dirk.  No  one  had  either  left  the 
room  or  entered  it  after  ure  went  into  s^nce,  and 
the  knife  was  not  on  the  table  at  that  linu-,  nor 
was  it  in  the  diniog-room  at  all.  Mrs.  Kent  and 
I  had  hdd  Mr.  Leigh's  hands  all  the  time.  The 
knife  had  been  brought  from  the  librar\%  where  it 
aiwajrs  lay,  and  the  amazing  part  of  it  was  tha^ 
it  had  been  brought  through  two  hcairy  dooiB» 
whirh  were  dosed.  But  by  what  myalefioitt 
agency? 

After  the  epbode  of  the  dirk,  for  many  nights 

manifestations  cpntered  entirely  alM)ul  Mr.  Leigh. 
This  made  our  host  take  unusual  precautions.  He 
would  lequest  four  extra  people — a  lady  and  a 
gentleman  on  cither  sifle  of  him — in  addition  to 
Mrs.  Kent  and  myself— who  always  kept  our 
places  to  his  left  and  right  resid  e  lively  -  to  place 
their  two  hands  over  bis  hands  and  wristSi  so 
that  eoeh  0/  his  Atf  was  held  by  three  pairs 
of  hands;  and  at  (he  .same  time  he  arraaged 
that  the  circuit  should  remain  unbroken. 

With  Ins  two  hands  held  thus  by  twelve  other 
hands,  wc  have  frrrjuently  known  coins,  from 
silver  dollars  U>  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces,  to  be 
taken  from  Mr.  Thigh's  pockets.  He  always 
named  the  ()bj(  rt  tliat  had  Ix  en  extracted.  The 
things  thus  purluiiad  would  be  held  a  few  min- 
utes, and  then  would  be  flung  on  the  table  in 
a  manner  which  indicated  they  had  fallen  from 
quite  a  height.  Sometimes,  instead  of  a  CtJin,  It 
would  be  his  wallet  «)r  his  ( igarette  case  or  match- 
safe  that  was  taken,  and  these  were  never  in  the 
least  injured. 

[All  of  these  performances  are  singularly 
like  those  of  a  young  man  psychic  nvilh  whom 
I  sat  last  April,  part  of  my  experiments 
with  whom  were  recorded  in  the  September 

Lverybody's.    H.  G.] 

Sometimes  Mr.  Leigh  would  say:  "Hold  my 
left  hand  carefully  now,  for  my  ring  is  being  taken 

ofiF,"and  the  owners  of  the  .six  hands  holding  his 
left  would  say:  "It  cannot  be— we  feel  nothing." 
But  for  all  that  tiie  ring  would  he  off,  and  when 

we  flashed  on  the  lights  it  was  alwaN-s  found  hnng 
some  distance  away  on  the  tal)lc.  ( )nte  it  was 
found  on  my  thumb.  I  felt  it  the  moment  it 
touched  me.  and- called  out:  "Mr.  Leigh's  ring 
is  being  put  on  my  thumb,"  although  at  the  lime 
l>oth  my  hands  were  holding  his  right  hand,  and 
tlie  width  of  the  table  was  between  his  left  or  ring 


hand  and  my  right.  The  other  two  people  who 
were  holding  Mr.  Leigh's  right  hand  with  me  <^ 
not  feel  the  ring  Ix'ing  put  on  my  thumb,  althou^ 
Billy  Banks's  hand  covered  mine  at  the  time. 

Again,  one  night,  when  our  host  was  held  in  the 
grasp  of  those  twelve  human  hands  his  coat  was 
taken  off.  We  found  it,  neatly  folded  but  ttimed 
inside  out,  hang^  over  the  back  of  n  duUr  at  the 
far  end  of  the  foom. 

(The  psychic  I  have  just  mentioned  went 

Mr.  Leigh  one  better.  While  we  held  his 
hands  his  undershirt  was  taken  ofT!     II.  G.J 

Our  drde  had  now  attained  its  third  birthday, 
and  we  felt  we  had  seen  some  remarkable  phe- 
nomena, but  they  paled  into  insignificance  Ix-fcire 
the  strangeness  and  weirdness  of  others  just  dawn- 
ing. For  already  Mr.  and  Wbn,  Drayton,  who  sat 
in  s<5ance  to  the  right  and  left  of  Mrs.  Leigh,  and 
Mrs.  Reed  had  mentioned  several  times  that  they 
had  felt  something  brush  past  them  under  the 
table,  and  Mrs.  Reed  once  insisted  that  the  pet 
house-cat  was  in  the  room.  To  satisfy  Mrs.  Reed, 
the  lights  were  turned  on,  but  a  thorough  search 
of  the  room  and  butler's  pantry  failed  to  reveal 
the  cat. 

About  this  time  Mrs.  Reed's  sister,  Mrs.  Park 
Hemdon  of  New  York,  was  visiting  her,  and  she 
came  constantly  to  our  circle  meetings  with  Mrs, 
Reed.  She  proved  to  be  a  decided  accpiisition, 
for  she  pooseased  wonderful  mediumistic  power. 
The  first  evening  she  "sat"  with  us  the  pins  were 
unceremoniously  taken  from  her  hair  and  thrown 
in  a  little  heap  on  the  table,  while  her  heavy,  dark 
twases  were  shaken  down  like  a  vol  all  around 
her.  (Of  course,  at  this  time,  lx>th  her  hands 
were  accounted  for.)  Her  broocli  was  taken 
from  her  throat,  and  later  was  found  pinned  in  the 
center  nf  her  bodice  in  the  back,  while  her  lace 
collar  was  fuunti  on  the  sideboard.  On  the  same 
evening,  too,  her  boots  were  unbuttoned,  removed, 
and  thrown  with  a  loud  noise  acraos  the  room, 
while  the  thin  silken  stocking  on  her  left  teg  was 
deftly  removed  and  was  found,  neatly  foldi  '  ir.t:. 
a  flat  little  roll,  imitU  the  stocking  on  her  right 
kg,  down  near  her  anUe,  while  hose  fasten- 
ings were  neiilur  disturbed  nor  disarranged. 

At  the  same  time,  a  low,  square  stool  on  which 
Mrs.  Leigh  always  rested  her  fieet  at  table  was 
hurled  with  a  (Ta-shing  noise  aqainst  the  wall, 
while  an  irresistible  fora  pulled  her  suddenly  out 
tiS  her  chair,  and  the  diair  itself  was  sent  spinning 
away  down  the  length  of  the  room  .Mmost  in- 
stantly Mrs.  Leigh's  silk  skirts  bcg;ui  to  rustle, 
and  she  said  that  something  was  tugging  at  them 
as  if  determined  to  tear  ihem  from  her.  Then 
Mrs.  Reed  was  heard  to  scream,  and  she  declared 
that  an  animal,  covered  with  soft  fur,  was  butting 
at  her  undfr  the  table,  like  a  goat.  The  lights 
were  turned  on,  but  nothing  was  to  he  seen. 

The  next  night  the  experiment  wa.s  tried  of 
seating  Mrs.  Hemdon  between  Mrs.  Drayton  and 
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Mrs.  Leigh,  for  we  had  bog  ago  dcddcd  that  our 
hoatctt  was  our  "sensitive, ''and  we  were  eager  to 

aee  the  result  of  their  Ix-fng  next  each  other. 

As  soon  as  the  lights  were  off,  Mrs.  Hemdon 
began  to  lat^  excitedly  aod  then  to  scream,  as 
9he  called  out  that  sonM^iq;  was  pulling  her  by 
the  feet  utukr  the  UMe.  And  she  was  literally 
dragged  by  her  feet  from  her  chair  to  the  floor 
and  under  the  table,  where  she  was  kept  for 
fully  five  mfnutes;  Mr.  Drayton  and  Mrs.  Letgh, 
who  still  held  to  her  hands,  exerted  their  whole 
strength  to  assist  her  to  her  chair,  but  it  was  im- 
noarible  to  move  her.  Then  she  called  out, 
"Here  I  come,"  and  she  was  shot  otif  from  under 
the  table  with  a  force  that  carried  her  and  those 
still  cfinging  to  her  hands  far  into  the  <xnitBi  of 
the  room  S^>c  v\-bs  not  in  the  least  made  nervous 
by  it  and,  alter  the  first  shuck,  seemifl  rather  to 
enjoy  it  as  an  exhilarating  sjjort 

During  her  visit  of  a  month,  she  spent  two 
thirds  of  her  evenings  in  stance  with  us  at  the 
Lcighs',  and  many  times  each  ni^hl  she  was  drawn 
UDcter  the  table  from  her  chair,  and  then  shot 
forth  with  the  pndsioa  and  ^wed  of  a  ball  from  a 
cannon. 

[This  seems  to  be  a  confirmation  of  the 
wonderful  peffomances  of  Slade.  H.  G.| 

And  a  most  Angular  thing  about  this  inani« 

fcstation  was  that  ^^rs  Herndon's  skirts  were 
always  carefully  wrajjjx;d  about  her  closely  at 
her  ankles,  and  were  never  disarranged  in  the 
slightest.  Rut,  for  all  that,  there  sermrd  to  be 
danger  of  her  head  being  hurt  afainst  .s<3mc  ob- 
ject as  she  came  shooting  out  from  un<ler  the 
table.  So  Rilly  Bardts  and  Mr.  Drayton  and 
the  remaininq  men  of  the  drcle  tried  to  prevent 
her  from  beiiij^  drawn  down  to  the  floor.  Rut 
they  were  iin&ucccssfui,  and  when  she  was  shot 
up  again,  we  broke  cirde  and  the  rix  men  took 
her  to  a  far  end  of  the  r  iom,  and  took  hold  of  her 
hrroly  by  the  arms,  in  the  full  glare  of  electricity. 

They  might  as  well  have  tried  to  control  a 
whirlwind,  Tor  suddenly  the  unseen  force  took 
possession  of  Mrs.  Ilemdon  and,  despite  their 
Struggles,  tliese  six  men  were  cast  aside  assomanjr 
straws,  and  the  lady  was  carried  some  distance 
beyond  them. 

in  the  meantime,  the  members  of  the  circle  who 
sat  to  the  hostess's  right  and  left  were  receiving 
constant  evidence  of  the  developing  power  and 
strenptli  of  tliat  .somethim^  under  the  table  \vlii(  h 
for  want  of  knowledge  we  had  christened  "The 
Thing. "  It  always  made  Its  appearance  at  Mrs. 
Lei<;h"s  end  of  (he  table,  and  rarely  1  ver  went 
farther  beyond  her  than  the  second  jx-rson  on 
eadi  side.  It  never  came  except  when  she  was 
present,  and  it  rcrtainly  followed  her  wherever 
she  went  and  sat  in  seanee  even  when  she  was 
hundreds  of  miles  from  her  home  city.  It  pos- 
sessed enormous  strength,  and  had  power,  ap- 
|)arcntiy,  to  change  its  bliapc  ai  will,  for  it  seemed 


I  kind  01  ammai  tu  nearly  every  indi* 
vidual  whom  it  touched.  It  could  be  /dt  and 
It'-ard,  but  in  the  five  yeais  since  it  made  its  first 
appearance  no  one  has  ever  seen  it.  Many  un- 
successful etTorls  have  been  made  to  catch  glimpses 
of  it,  and  on  one  occasion  a  young  surgeon.  Dr. 
Barnes,  who  fdthe  had  a  plan  by  which  he  ooold 
not  fail  to  see  the  mysterious  and  hotxor-ginilg 
"Thing,"  was  invited  in. 

[The  only  {M^ssible  e.xiiianation  of  this  most 
extraordinary  matenaiization  of  an  animal 
is  that  the  etheric  emanations  from  the 
medium  were  modeled  into  these  shapes  by 
the  suhjei  tive  minds  of  the  sitters.  This  is 
in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  De  Rochas,  • 
who  daiins  that  the  psychic  Is  able  to 
externalize  his  etheric  self  and  nodd  it  aS  a 
sculptor  models  wax.   U.  G.J 

Instead  of  joining  in  the  circle,  he  requested  to 
sit  on  the  floor,  umUr  the  table,  at  Mrs.  Leigh's 
feet,  and,  as  soon  as  "The  Thing"  came,  he 
flashed  his  electric  pocket-lamp  full  on  it  He  saw 
absolutely  nothing,  but  at  the  same  time  he  felt 
''The  Thing"  as  soon  as  it  made  its  appearance, 
and  continued  to  feel  it,  for  "The  Thinj;"  <;avc  all 
its  attention  to  the  doctor  in  a  fusillade  of  fierce 
blows.  The  young  man  was  game  and  fought 
valiantly,  but  the  odds  were  against  htm,  and 
finally  he  retired  from  the  unequal  contest. 

Personally,  my  experience  with  "The  Thing" 
i.s  limited  to  four  occasions,  and  three  of  these 
were  when  I  left  my  atcuslomctl  place,  where  it 
never  ventured,  to  sit  nearer  Mrs.  Leigh.  The 
first  time  that  it  touclu  d  me  it  seemed  like  a  biii^ 
gray  cat;  the  second  time,  I  felt  that  the  heavy 
paw  of  a  great  yellow  tiger  was  laid  upon  my 
knee;  and  the  third  time  I  was  sure  the  long, 
slender  forearm  of  a  blade  monkey  touched  me. 
Why  I  .should  have  got  the  effect  of  color  each 
time  I  ncvLT  understocxl.  My  fourth  experience 
with  "The  Thing"  was  different  altogether.  Two 
young  girb  and  I  were  visiting  Mrs.  I-eiph  for  a 
week,  and  t>ne  evening  we  f»sur  women  went  into 
stance  alone.  "The  Thing"  came  immediately 
and,  after  divertinj^  it.self  with  the  r>thers,  it  turned 
its  attention  to  nie  by  touching  me  with  what 
seemed  a  man's  enormous  hand.  I  inilantif  re- 
pulsed it^nd,  without  bi-caking  the  drcmt,  I 
arose  to  my  feet.  Then  two  heavy  hands  were 
lai'l  on  m\  shoulders,  and  I  was  rudely  forced 
down  into  my  chair  and,  at  the  same  time,  an 
enormons  man  seemed  to  scat  Umself  beside  roe. 
T  would  not  submit  to  that,  anil  I  .spranf»  up 
again,  when,  instantly,  Mrs.  Leigh  became  pos- 
sessed of  a  strange  and  remarkable  power,  for  she 
drew  us  suddenlv  up  fr<Mii  otir  chairs  and  from 
the  table  lo  a  distant  corn-  r,  where  the  foroe 
seemed  to  expend  itself  and  we  were  free.  But  I 
will  never  foriijet  the  .vnse  of  shuddering  horror 
that  possessed  me  eadi  time  that  "The  Thing" 
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touched  me  in  seance.  Sometimes  it  comes  in 
full  light  at  the  Leighs'  dining- table,  and  then  it 
is  not  80  terriUe.  Still,  I  never  like  it  Mn. 
Ldgh  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drayton  do  not  object 
to  it  at  all,  but  M-em  rather  amused  by  it. 

One  remarkable  incident  must  not  be  omitted. 
Judge  George  Nelson,  a  kinsnuui  of  Mrs.  I^igh 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  criminal 
lawyers  in  the  country,  was  taking  lunch  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  one  day,  when  be  abruptly 
asked  his  hostess  if  all  the  n()n.e;cn.sc  he  had  been 
hearing  of  her  "circle"  were  true,  and  added  that 
he  would  like  to  see  some  of  the  fun. 

' '  We  will  accommodate  you, "  was  her  laughiog 
reply. 

We  were  all  amusedly  eager  that  night  to  see 
how  this  hanl>headcd  interpreter  of  the  law  would 
receive  "The  Thing's"  vigorous  and  ttncere- 
monious  onslaught.  W'c  had  not  long  to  wait,  for 
at  our  second  trial  almo&t  instantly  loud  knocks 
were  heard  on  the  table.  Then  "The  Thing" 
caught  Mr.  Drayton  by  his  trouser  lejr  and  beat 
his  foot  up  against  the  iwder  part  of  the  table 
until  we  who  Ibtened  feared  nia  foot  would  be 
pounded  to  a  jelly. 

"Why,  Drayton, ■'  cried  the  judge,  *'why  are 
you  making  all  that  racket  ?  You  will  smash  all 
the  bones  in  )(mr  foot." 

"No,"  answered  Air.  Drayton,  "my  foot  will 
not  be  hurt,  but  I  am  not  making  the  ra(  kei,  and  I 
simply  cannot  control  my  1^.  It  is  held  up 
against  my  will.  '* 

".\gainst  your  will?  Why,  man,  what  the  devil 
do  you  mean  ?  Nothing  could  hold  my  leg  against 
my  will,"  fumed  the  irate  judge. 

"Hold  on,  judge,  you  don't  know  what  you're 
talking  aboutl  Vou  needn't  be  too  siu-c,  ' 
laughed  Mr.  Drayton,,  "for  " 

"But  I  am  sure,"  roared  the  iu<lge.  "I  know 
I  can  at  least  control  my  own  legs,  and  I —  why, 
Ae8o/  what's  thb?  Let  go  my  leg!!!  Why,  NeH, 
Nell  Tycigh,  some  one  is  plaving  a  joke  on  mc! 
Some  one — doubtless  it  is  Drayton — is  under 
the  taUe  holding  my  leg  up." 

"Judcre,"  called  ^fr.  Drnvton  from  arross  the 
table,  "1  am  in  my  seat,  and  my  leg — can't  you 
hear  it  ?-'is  still  pounding  on  the  table.  But  ymx, 
judge,  can  control^  

"I  say,  Nell,"  called  the  judge,  interru])ting 
Mr.  Drayton,  "what  is  the  meaning  of  this?  .\ 
Wg  dog  is  under  the  table!  No — it's  a  wolf!  No 
—'it's  a  bear!"  and  with  that  the  judge  kicked 
vigorously  and  then  fought  valiantly.  Between 
r>ur  ])arc)Tysms  of  laughter  we  heard  the  sounds 
of  a  great  struRglc,  and  then  finally  Judge  Nelson 
pulled  liiinx  If  fn>ni  the  table,  and  cxclaimini;,  "I 
wouldn't  stay  in  this  house  a  minute  longer  for  my 
life!"  ran  from  the  room  and  dashed  out  of  iM 
house.  The  next  day  lie  sent  '.vord  to  ^^  rs.  Leigh, 
telling  her  that  he  ran  the  night  before  from  her 
house  to' the  station,  where  he  caught  the  late 
train  to  his  country  home  at  P  ;  that  "The 
Thing  '  followed  him  all  the  way,  got  into  bed 


with  him,  and  tormented  him  50  thai  he  finally 
had  to  sit  up  for  tlie  remainder  of  the  night  Since 
then  our  drde  has  seen  the  judge  no  more. 

For  five  years  "The  Thing**  has  been  a  regular 
visitor  to  our  circle,  and  it  usually  mono]x»Ii/.es 
each  siSance.  W  hen  it  is  not  amusing  itself  with 
a  never-ending  series  of  misduevous  pranks,  a 
regular  "rough  house"  is  raised.  The  great  heavy 
table  is  made  to  spin  around  like  a  top;  a  small 
sde*table  of  old-fashioned  nsahogany,  with  drop 
leave.'?,  i.s  pnt  through  many  stunts,  from  the 
banging  of  its  leaves  to  its  following  the  larger 
table  in  its  mad  dance  around  the  room;  chiurs 
In  the  far  ends  of  the  room  are  overturned; 
kiiivc-s,  f<irks,  and  sp<M>ns  are  flung  in  silver 
showers  from  dosed  sideboard  drawers;  and  a 
great  bronse  gong  is  rung. 

When  this  clamor  has  reached  its  climax,  a 
sudden  silence  falls,  which  is  followed  by  a  swift, 
rushing  noise,  and  then  we  know  that  the  marvel 
of  marvels  has  happened.  For  Mis.  Leigh  has 
been  lifted  bodily  from  the  floor,  placed  on  the 
table,  and  shot  across  it  with  great  force  and 
speed. 

All  she  knows,  Mrs.  Leigh  says,  is  that  one  mo- 
ment she  is  sitting  or  standing  at  the  table,  the 
next  she  is  on  the  table  itself,  and  is  being  shot 

arro.=;s  it.  On  bcinp;  asked  what  is  her  sensation 
when  in  transit  through  the  air  from  chair  to 
table,  she  answers  positively  that  the  change  is  so 
swiff  that  she  is  conscious  of  no  pas.<!ap;p  through 
the  air.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drayton,  who  invariably 
cling  desperately  to  Mrs.  Leigh's  hands  when  this 
manifestation  takes  place,  say  that  she  is  lifted  up 
with  apparently  no  e.xpcnditure  of  force,  just  as  a 
featlu  r  seems  to  l)e  blown  u|)ward,  ;ind  yet  their 
combined  strength  has  never  been  sufljcient  to 
prevent  the  manifestation. 

Sonutimes  she  is  se-ated  on  the  table  tailor- 
fashion,  and  is  shot  across  it,  either  backward  or 
face  forward.  Again,  she  comes  hurtling  over, 
cither  lyintj  full  It  nu'th,  on  her  face,  or,  as  often, 
on  her  back,  and  once,  when  she  had  been  jerked 
up  from  her  seat  and  the  chair  itself  sent  spinning 
down  the  room,  she  was  lifted  from  the  floor  and 
|>laced  upright  on  her  feelun  the  table;  and  asshe 
st4>od  there  with  her  head  near  the  electrolier,  a 
beautiful  melody  was  played  on  the  globes,  some- 
what after  the  fashion  of  the  old-time  Swiss  Bell 
Ringers.  Once  when,  after  a  long  illness  of  Mrs. 
Leigh's,  as  we  sat  for  the  first  time  in  sluice,  she 
was  again  lifted  and  hurled  across  the  table,  Mr. 
Leigh  interjxised,  because  he  feared  the  r<  sull  in 
her  weakened  state;  so  she  left  the  circle  and 
seated  herself  at  the  end  of  the  room.  A  few 
moments  later  wc  heard  the  famih'arnishing sound 
and,  in  spite  of  her  being  out  of  seance,  Mrs. 
Leigh  was  borne  ten  or  twelve  feet  through  the 
air  and  forced  across  the  table  anyhow 

For  years  Mrs.  l.ei^h  has  been  a  sufferer  from 
rheumatism,  and  is  so  lame  from  it  that  frequently 
she  is  unable  to  rise  from  tier  chair  without  great 
difliculty  and  pain;  it  would  be  ph>'sically  im- 
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posnUe  for  her,  therefore,  to  lift  henelf  so  B^htly 

and  swiftly  to  the  tn^iU  ,  ,in<l  this  h  proved  by  the 
fact  that  when  the  torce  which  puts  her  there  is 
withdbrawn,  as  it  usually  is  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
tkblei  she' aiwajrs  has  to  be  lifted  down  tn  the 
floor.  Fate  Medllv. 

II 

The  winner  of  the  second  prize  is  a  well 
known  business  man  in  a  Wa»tem  city.  The 
psychic  was  his  daughter,  and  his  assistant 
(who  worked  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Sir  William 
Crookes)  was  his  son.  The  whole  article 
is  delibcrnte  and  careful.  Its  one  weak- 
ness lies  in  liie  laa  that  it  is  written  from 
nemory. 

Several  years  ago  my  son,  who  was  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University,  was  spending 

the  evening  in  a  schoolmate's  home,  when  the 
little  instnunent  called  "plandiette"  was  in- 

tmduced,  and,  bccnniing  mudi  interested,  he 
bought  one  the  next  day.  We  tried  it  that  even- 
Ing  with  vague  results,  amouirting  really  to 
nothing,  and  I  .said,  "There's  nothing  in  it."  Our 
daughter,  a  scti<ml^irl  iif  iourictn,  said,  "Let  me 
try  It.*'  To  our  surprise  and  su<ldenly  increased 
interest,  with  her  hand  on  "plaiuhette"  she 
could  write  uu  u  2>heel  of  pa()cr  about  iis  raiiidly 
and  smoothly  as  if  she  held  the  pencil  in  ha 
hand.  As  a  matter  of  interest,  my  son  and  my- 
self would  remove  some  small  article  from  our 
pockets  unseen  by  her,  hold  it  under  the  table, 
'  and  ask  "planchette"  to  write  what  the  article 
was.  The  answer  was  promptly  and  correctly 
written. 

We  followed  this  up  many  evcmng&  as  a  mat- 
ter of  interest  and  amusraient,  always  in  our 

(iwn  exclusive  family  circle  We  asked,  "Who 
is  doing  this?"  and  the  reply  was,  "Look  at  a 
pk olograph  you  Iwvc  of  a  grade  of  boys  atttnA- 
ing  the  Inti  rmnlinti-  Si  JutoI,  in  'u  '^lrh  your  son 
appears."  1  he  "puwer,"  as  I  will  call  il  for 
lade  of  a  better  name,  indicated  that  he  himself 
was  in  that  grade  of  ten-year-old  boys,  and  said 
he  was  now  dead.  That  was  the  only  reason 
we  ever  had  Li  tJiink  a  spirit  ftad  anything 
to  do  witlt  llie  manijcstitliom.*  Written  commu- 
nications in  great  number  and  variety  were  re> 
ceived,  some  tlainiini^  to  be  from  dea  l  and  .stune 
from  living  persons,  but  as  a  rule  aU  were  oj  a 
triviot  characler. 

So  we  progre.ss<'(l  gradually  to  more  wonder- 
ful manifestations.  L,et  me  say  right  here  that 
in  my  judgment  the  most  convincing  thing  was 
that,  from  first  to  !a>t,  every  manifestation  was 
in  the  bright  light  in  our  home  during  the  day 
or  night,  and  occasionally  in  the  brightest  sun- 
light. The  results  were  always  the  same,  the 
power  never  asking  for  darkness  nor  making  any 

'Tlw  Italia  an  mim.  H.O. 


conditions  except  that  we  were  lo  tuni  onr  faces 
from  the  place  mm  whid^  any  aitide  waa  to  be 

movetl. 

One  evening  we  discovered  QO  the  mantel  a 
park  of  cards  (something  we  never  had  in  the 
house).  Wc  asked  where  they  came  from.  The 
power  wrote,  *'/  brought  them."    When  asked. 

Can  you  remove  them?"  it  replied,  "  Yes^  tf 
yau  witt  alt  Unikata  pktmem  tkevatt" — apBC- 
if>inf;  wliich  one.  In  an  instant  the  cards  Were 
removed  to  a  table  twenty  feet  away. 

I  had  that  evening  brought  home  two  small 
grip-satks,  two  inches  different  in  length,  that 
my  wife  mi^ht  make  a  choice.  The  heavy 
brown  ]>a[>LT  package  had  been  opened  and  was 
lying  on  the  j>iano,  with  the  small  grips  side  by 
side.  The  query  was  made,  '"If  we  put  the 
cards  in  one  of  the  satchels,  and  close  it,  can  you 
remove  them  to  the  other?"    The  reply  was, 

"  Yes,  if  all  but  Mr.  F  and  grandfather  kave 

the  room  onA  they  do  not  hok  at  the  grips." 

My  wife,  snn,  and  daii^hter  placed  the  cards 
in  the  smaller  grip,  closed  the  snap  lock  and  end 
catches  on  both  grips,  my  son  buckling  a  school- 
book  strap  around  the  grip  containing  the  cards, 
and  then  left  the  room,  closing  the  door  after 
them.  Grandfather  and  I  sat  there  without 
speaking,  with  all  the  g^  burners  lighted,  both 
looking  in  the  o|>en  grate  fire.  My  nerves  were 
so  on  edge  that  I  wovild  liave  heard  the  slightest 
sound.  It  so  happened  that  all  was  still  as  the 
grave.  Had  a  mouse  toudied  the  stiff  paper  on 
whicli  the  grips  were  I  should  have  heard  it. 
In  about  ten  minutes  the  three  returned. 

There  was  not  a  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  die 
exf)erim('nt  hcin'j;  an  ahsohite  failure,  so  much  so 
that  I  did  not  even  Icxik  up  until  my  sun  said, 
"Where's  that  grip  gone?"  referring  to  the 
smaller  one  in  which  the  cards  had  Ix'en  placed. 
Looking  up  I  noted  that  one  was  gone,  the 
larger  remaining.  Inve.stigation  showed  that 
the  cards  had  been  changed  to  the  kuger  gripi, 
and  the  smaller  was  lying  on  the  floor  under  the 
piano  and  opi  n  1  ho  strap  was  found  an 
hour  later,  neatly  coiled,  lying  upon  a  wash- 
stand  in  the  upper  hall.  II  had  certainly  passed 
throHch  a  cUi^id  door  to  gel  thrre.  We  tried 
many  experiments  with  the  cards,  and  they  were 
removed  from  one  room  to  another  tli  ron  gh  dosed 
doors  many  time<;  One  evening,  the  cartis  Ix  ing 
up-stairs,  my  son  sai(l,  "I  wLsh  I  had  the  cards 
without  going  after  them."  .\  &rjund  was  heard 
in  the  hall,  where  we  found  the  cards  scattered 
around  the  floor,  as  tiiough  they  had  been 
thrown  down  by  the  ever  .willing  and  diliging 
power. 

My  son,  who  contemplated  making  electrical 
engineering  his  occupation,  was  a  sort  of  student - 
mechanic,  and  had  a  shop  in  tlie  basement  with 
a  gas  power-engine.  To  start  the  engine  it  was 
necessary  to  lurn  on  the  gas,  light  it  with  a 
match,  and  give  the  fiy-whccl  a  few  vigorous 
turns  to  start  it.  More  than  onoe^  while  my  son 
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was  at  sdiool  and  only  my  trife  aad  daughter 

were  at  huinc,  the  engine  was  Started  and  neces- 
sarily allowed  to  nm  until  my  son  came  home,  as 
iMitnerluiewliowto«tartor$topit.  The  power 
was  finally  asked  not  to  do  thai  aiaiii>  and  gra- 
ciously complied. 

My  son  was  an  amateur  photographer,  and  it 
occurred  to  liini  that  there  was  a  Kire  ]M)ssi- 
bility  of  securing  a  negative  through  the  assist- 
ance of  the  obliging  power.  When  asked,  the 
power  .said,  "CerUiinly,  if  you  wiil  tell  me  what 
to  do."  He  wa.s  told  that  the  camera  would  be 
focussed  on  a  chair  and  the  power  was  to  push 
the  button  on  the  camera  after  my  son  had  locked 
the  door,  placed  the  key  in  his  pocket,  and  left  the 
room.  When  asked  by  the  power  what  kind  of  a 
jMcture  he  would  prefer,  not  thinking  it  possible  to 
secure  any  under  such  conditions,  my  son  said, 
"Any  old  conglomeration." 

He  returned  to  the  room  in  about  ten  minutes, 
and  finding  the  camem  had  been  sprung,  he  re- 
set it  and  nijaiii  left  as  Ix  fore,  and  when  he  re- 
turned found  it  had  again  been  sprung.  He  de- 
vdoped  the  negatives  that  evening,  never  dream* 
ing  he  had  a  picture.  When  he  foiiiid  one 
showing,  he  said  it  made  his  hair  ri^  on  his 
head. 

In  one  a  thin,  bony  .irm,  hnrr  fmm  the  elbow 
to  the  hand,  appears,  while  the  other  represents 
the  f^ie  of  a  woman  of  middle  age,  clad  in 
diaphanou.s  robes,  sitting  in  the  chair,  while  the 
chair  and  the  pictures  on  the  wall  show  distinctly 
through  the  fi^rc. 

My  son,  bemg  of  an  ingenious  and  sdeniific 
turn  of  mind,  conceived  the  idea  of  making  an 

elab'irale  (est  of  lh(!  dainis  rif  (he  self  styled 
"control."  As  he  is  more  familiar  with  the  cx- 
ptfiment  and  better  qualified  to  describe  the  de- 
tails than  I,  I  hare  asked  him  to  wiito  it  out  for 
you. 

He  says:  "The  claim  was  ma<le  that  objects 

were  moved  from  place  to  place,  in  and  out  of 
locked  closet.s,  not  by  ordinary  human  inclhods, 
but  by  dissolving  them  in  a  secret  liquid  and 
then  pa.ssing  the  dissolved  objects  fhroti«^'h  the 
closed  door,  and  then  by  immersing  them  in  an- 
other H<[nid  re>t<>ri;iij  (hem  to  their  normal  form 
and  condition.  The  experiment  was  designed 
to  denronstrate  the  correctness  or  incorrectness 
(if  tliai  (  I.iiiii  The  (Dtitrul,  through  the  auto 
matic  writing,  was  informed  of  the  details  of  the 
proposed  experiment  and  entered  heartily  into 
carrying  it  out  on  the  lines  laid  down. 

"A  glass  jar  was  sealed  with  cork  and  wax 
and  a  private  mark  stamped  in  the  wax.  The 
iar  was  full  of  a  dilute  solution  of  pota.ssium 
sulj)h<)« yaniiie.  Insid*-  the  jar,  immersed  in  the 
solution,  was  a  glass  tulje  scaled  at  both  ends. 
The  jar  had  a  strip  of  tin-foil  pasted  on  the  bot- 
tom, ami  this  rested  on  two  electric  contacts.  It 
was  plared  on  the  shelf  of  a  locked  closet.  A 
dosed  circuit  battery  and  the  necessary  wires 
actuated  the  armature  ol  a  relay  placed  in  a 
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lo^ed  doset  in  anther  part  of  the  hotise. 

From  this  relay  wires  were  run  to  another  bat- 
tery and  an  ordinary  vibrating  eleoric  bell. 
The  keys  of  both  dosets  were  carried  in  my 

pocket  during  the  test  The  control  was  to  put 
a  piece  of  paper  with  a  message  written  on  it 
inside  the  glass  tube  immersed  in  the  solution 
in  the  jar,  without  breaking  the  tul)e  or  in  any 
way  disturbing  the  seal  or  the  apparatus.  The 
purpose  of  the  sulpiboqranide  atdution  was  to  re- 
veal the  jjresence  of  any  iron,  if  such  was  con- 
tained in  the  secret  solution  claimed  to  be  \xx<\ 
by  the  control.  Iron  is  present  in  many  solu- 
tions, and  the  slightest  trace  of  it  would  be  re- 
vealed  by  coloring  the  sulphocyanide  solution 
red. 

"Nothing  occurred  until  the  third  day.  1  was 
at  school  and  my  young  sistrr  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  in  the  house.  Suddenly 
the  bell  used  in  the  experiment  began  ringing. 
It  became  so  annoying  that  my  sister  resorted  to 
her  automatic  writing,  and  asked  the  control 
to  stop  it.  He  said  the  experiment  bad  been 
successfully  carried  out  and  he  did  not  know 
how  to  stop  the  ringing  of  the  bell.  He  was 
asked  if  he  could  not  disconnect  one  of  the  wires 
at  the  battery  In  the  locked  doset.  The  ringing 
stopped  instandy.  Everything  was  left  as  it 
was  until  I  returned  from  sdiooL 

■'I  unlocked  tlie  closet  with  my  key  and  found 
the  jar  had  been  moved  alijghtiy  so  that  the  elec- 
tric contact  was  no  longer  mtact  The  wax  seal 
and  one  end  of  the  glass  tube  were  broken,  but 
the  solution  was  unchanged.  In  the  tube  was  a 
folded  paper  containing  a  written  oommuirica- 
tion  On  the  papxT  was  what  seemed  to  be  a 
small  drop  of  blood.  1  insisted  on  inspecting 
the  hands  of  all  in  the  family,  and  found  no 
trace  of  any  wound. 

"I  have  related  here  exactly  what  happened, 
and  while  the  results  were  negative,  aiul  not 
what  wa.s  fixpected,  yet  enoitj^h  was  done  to 
deujonsirale  that  some  peculiar  force  was  ex- 
erted. 

"TclefKithy  or  mind  reading  tests  were  car- 
ried on  by  my  young  sister  and  myselt  until 
great  proficiency  was  attained.  My  aister  wa^i 
always  the  sender  and  I  the  receiver.  Results 
were  immediate  and  no  mistakes  were  made." 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  vou  may  ask,  "And 
what  followed  aU  this      I  answer,  "Nothing.*' 

Here  was  the  end.  My  daughter  was  youni^  • 
barely  fourteen,  and  after  every  sitting  showed 
signs  of  weariness,  falling  asleep  in  her  chair. 
We  feared  physical  injury  by  cfmtinuing  this, 
and  perhaps  feared  still  more  that  the  story  of 
our  mysteries  would  leak  out  among  our  ac- 
quaintances and  be  talked  about  to  the  chil- 
dren's detriment,  as  the  stories  would  surely  be 
exaggerated. 

For  those  reasons  only  we  discontinued  the 
manificstalioiis.  My  daijpiter  Is  now  a  happy 
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wife  and  mother,  and  never  refers  to  the  sub- 
ject. Your  articles  in  the'mafiaziiie  revived  the 
dd  and  leenoini^y  only  sliunbering  intertst  of 
my  ion  and  myself.  F.  M.  G. 

Ill 

Reporters  are  notoriously  disin<  liiud  to 
ward  any  mystical  interpretation  of  life,  are, 
indeed,  quite  habitually  exposing  spiritual- 
istic noediums.  Therefore  I  take  a  peculiar 
pleasure  in  the  following  expos^,  where  the 
joke  is  on  ihc  newspaper  exin  rl-  It  is  im- 
portant to  notice  how  closely  this  account, 
which  has  won  the  third  priiw,  tallies  with 
Bottazzi's  experiments,  riic  writt  r  has  fur- 
nished prn|>er  credentials,  and,  Usidis  fiis 
skeptical  turn  of  mind  (which  we  like),  has 
made  good  his  claim  as  a  careful  and  trust* 
worthy  obsent-r.  The  article  is  lively  and 
somewhat  irreverent,  but  it  has  the  ring  of 
truth  in  it. 

In  1901  -02  I  was  a  reporter  and  special  writer 
on  a  morning  newspaper  in  the  dty  of  Worcester, 

Mass.  One  evening;,  Jones,  a  fellow  rrpirter, 
came  into  the  oiVicc  accompanied  by  a  thin 
man  of  medium  height,  not  more  than  twenty 
four  years  old  and  evidently  a  foreigner.  I 
lookevi  up  from  my  typewriter,  and  Jones  asked 
mc  to  stop  working  long  enough  to  meet  Mr 
Karouse,  a  sj|»intualistic  medium  who  was  mak- 
ing some  stir  in  the  dty.  After  we  had  been 
talking  .some  minutes  Karouse,  who  was  a  veiy 
pleasant  and  affable  fellow,  said: 

"Mr.  G  ,  f  am  told  that  you  do  not  be* 

lie\e  in  spiritualism  and  that  you  think  you 
cxjuld  expose  my  *  tricks,'  as  you  call  them,  if 
given  the  Opportunity.   1»  that  true  ?" 

I  was  somewhat  embarras«;c<l  Karouse  was 
not  one  of  the  Ijcwhiskcml,  awe  iii-sijiring  class, 
but  a  very  plain,  ordinary,  smooth-shaven  young 
man,  not  much  older  than  the  writer.  And  he 
was  making  a  fortune  while  I  was  making  a 
living,  and  from  the  box-ofiue  stand|xiint  alone 
I  was  tndined  to  take  off  my  liat  to  him,  faker 
or  no  faker.  However,  it  was  not  exactly  my 
part  to  l>ack  down,  for  I  had  made  the  diaflepge 
in  Jones's  hearing. 

I  admitted  it,  and  the  resuh  of  the  convemtion 
that  followed  was  that  a  ^Ties  of  private  s<?anres 
was  arranged  tor  my  es|iccial  Ijenclil.  I  was  to 
have  full  directing  power. 

That  night  a  party  of  six  or  seven  of  11^,  all 
men  from  the  office,  vi.sited  Karouse  in  his  ajMirl 
ments.  He  greeted  us  cordially,  being  especially 
giradous  to  roe.  His  apparatus  consi^ed  only  of 
the  cabinet.  Trap-doors  for  the  convenience  of 
the  "spirits"  had  been  tlls<  <ivt  red  in  some  raided 
houses  in  Providence,  and  as  he  showed  us 
his  cabinet  Z  looked  veiy  dosely  at  the  floor. 
Noting  this,  Karouse  smiled  and  asked: 


"Are  you  looking  for  trap-dtxjrs?" 

1  replied  that  I  was,  whereupon  he  walked  to 
another  part  cS  the  room,  pulled  up  a  large  rug, 
moved  away  the  cabinet,  placed  the  ru;^  over  the 
spot  it  had  occupied,  and  pulled  the  cabinet 
badt  on  the  rug. 

"That  disposes  of  the  trap-doom,"  he  ob- 
.servcd,  laughing.    "Does  it  not?" 

But  I  was  there  to  investigate  and  expose,  and 
I  dropped  to  the  floor  and  pushed  away  the  cab- 
inet. Taking  the  rug  firmly  from  the  top  and 
from  underneath,  I  made  sure  there  were  no  con- 
cealed rents  in  it.  Then  I  admitted  that  that 
settled  tfie  tnp-door  proposition. 

The  medium's  working  suite  cc^mpriscd  two 
large  parlors  with  an  archway  between.  The 
caMnet  was  located  in  the  rear  room,  standing 
perhaf)s  three  feet  away  from  the  wall.  Kanniae 
otTen  d  to  leave  the  light  on  in  both  rooms,  but 
I  told  him  if  he  could  perform  better  without 
the  light  in  the  cabinet  room  to  "douse"  it.  It 
had  been  my  exjxTiencc  to  note  thai  better  "ef- 
fects" could  be  produced  in  the  dark.  He  availed 
himself  of  this  and  turned  out  the  gas,  leaving 
the  jet  on,  but  well  turned  down,  in  the  other 
]>arltir.  Though  there  wa-'>  no  light  in  the  cabinet 
room,  we  could  see  one  another  plainly,  even 
to  the  expressions  on  faces. 

Scarcely  had  the  light  been  turned  out  when  I 
felt  some  one  touch  me  on  the  temple.  I  turned 
to  see  who  had  touched  me,  and  there  was  not  a 
man  within  three  feet  of  me.  Karouse  wa.";  across 
the  room.  I  gave  no  !>jgn  to  the  others  that  I 
had  already  been  the  victim  of  "  spiift  manifes- 
tation," waiting  to  see  if  one  of  them  would  not 
speak  up  to  ask  who  was  hitting  him. 

Finally  all  was  in  readiness  " .N'ow,"  Ka- 
rouse said,  "we  shall  await  the  pleasure  of  our 
guiding  spirit."  Then,  addressing  his  "control** 

by  name,  he  Said ; 

"If  it  be  thy  will,  manifest  thy  presence  and 
come  to  us." 

In  the  silence  that  followed  the  sjiirit  hand 
that  I  had  felt  before  look  my  la-ad  in  a  Arm 
grasp  and  turned  it  toward  the  cabinet.  Out  of 
the  blackntrss  of  the  cloth  covering  protruded  a 
white  hand  and  forearm.  It  was  a  slender  arm 
and  looked  to  l>e  that  of  a  woman.  The  hand 
twitched  for  a  few  seconds,  then  was  still. 

(Note  that  the  author  of  No,  4  obtains 

pret  iccly  this  same  phenomenon  through  his 
friend,  the  i)rofes.sor.  1  have  repeatedly  se- 
cured the  same  results  with  K  .  H.  G.] 

Karouse  walked  out  into  ihr  front  nxjm,  look 
from  a  table  a  .small  bell,  with  a  hiark  polished 
handle,  that  I  had  noticed,  and,  bringing  it 
in,  extended  it  to  the  spirit  hand.  The  hand 
grasjK'd  it  gingtrly.  shook  it,  and  threw  it 
with  a  dattcr  to  the  floor.  When  I  bad  recov- 
ered from  my  astonidunent  the  hand  had  dia- 
ajqwaied. 
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"  Mr.  Karouae,"  I  interrupted,  "am  Ilree  to 

do  anything  I  may  wish?" 

"  Certainly,"  he  rt-plied.    "  Go  ahead." 

*'Venr  well,"  I  answered.  "Can  you  call 
back  the  hand?" 

"  I  will  try,"  he  replied, 

I  then  asked  ftU  present  if  they  had  felt  a 
hand  toudi  or  bit  them  apon  the  bead  or  body. 
They  all  replied  in  the  negative. 

"Have  you,  Mr.  G  ?"  asked  Karou^ 

quiddv.  I  replied  that  I  had  been  rapped  with 
some  force  on  the  temple  hy  some  unseen  hand. 

'  It  is  no  more  ihan  1  ex|xrctcd,"  he  replied. 
"NaEurally  you  would  )x  singled  out  for  mani* 
fistatirn.  You  will  1)C  convinced  lx.-fore  we  are 
ihrougii  liiai  there  arc  spirits  all  about  us." 

Suddenly  the  hand  appeared  through  the  cabi- 
net curtains.  There  was  no  movement  of  the 
doth.  The  hand  simply  appeared  without  mo- 
lion.  It  had  no  phosphorL-scent  glare  alx)ut  it. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  natural  flesh  substance.  I 
rose  from  my  chair  and  walked  over  to  die 
cabinet.  Ticking  up  the  hell  from  the  floor,  I 
handed  it  to  the  spirit  hand,  meanwhile  watch- 
ing it  doseiy  to  determine  if  it  were  flesh  and 
blood.  The  hand  received  the  bell  from  me, 
shook  it  loudly  as  before,  and  threw  it  at  niy 
feet.  It  struck  my  leg  with  a  force  that  con- 
vinced me  that  no  .si)irit  could  hurl  a  IkII  in  such 
a  manner.  Suddenly  I  made  a  quick  motion  to 
grasp  the  spirit  hand  with  my  own.  But  my 
hand  closed  over  space  and  the  white,  mysterious 
hand  was  gone.  It  simply  faded  away.  Ka- 
rouse  was  standing  behind  me  and  to  one  side, 
perhaps  ten  feet  from  the  cabinet.  1  turned  to 
nim  bewildered. 

"Your  friend  wishes  to  shake  hands  with  you 
again,"  Karouse  said,  and  his  voice  contained 
an  unmistakable  chuckle. 

I  turned  back  to  the  cabinet,  and  there  was 
the  while  hand  wiggling  again  before  me  in  in- 
viuition  t  )  shake  Tbe*boys  had  gotten  up  from 
their  chairs  and  were  crowding  about  me.  I  put 
forward  my  hand,  exj)ccting  again  to  close  my 
fingers  on  atmcsjihere.  But  my  surprise  was 
great  at  being  suddenly  gripped  by  a  hand  as  hu- 
man feeling  us  any  I  have  ever  tondied.  TTiat 
apparently  frail,  white,  woman's  hand  gripped 
mine  till  I  felt  the  power  go  out  of  it.  Then  it 
gave  me  a  quick  jerk  forward  tliat  nearly  pulled 
im  (>(T  iny  feet  from  its  .suddenness.  Before  I 
had  recovered  it  &hut  out,  and  I  was  released 
and  Uirown  back  against  my  friends. 

By  this  time  I  wa.s  firmly  convinced  that  a 
confederate  was  concealed  in  the  cabinet.  I  said: 

"Will  you  shake  hands  with  me  again?" 

Ill  resjfonse  the  hand  appeared  In  fure  the  cur- 
tain. I  waited  not  one  second,  but  with  a  quick 
motion  dropped  my  head  and  dived  for  the 
cabinet,  graspini;  low  where  the  ankles  and 
shins  should  be,  and  fully  expecdng  to  go  roll- 
ing upon  the  floor  with  the  confederate,  man 
or  woman.    But  in^d  I  dived  into  an  empty 


cabinet  and  sprawled  full  length  on  the  floor — 
alone. 

Karou.se  jumped  to  my  aid  and  tried  to  help 
me  to  my  feet.   He  said  as  I  came  up: 

"I'll  give  you  credit  for  being  game,  but  I'm 
sorry,  because  the  s|)iri(s  are  getting  angry  at 
you,  and  I  fear  they'll  give  you  some  harsh 
treatment  before  the  night  is  over.  T  am  losing 
control  of  my  Indian  S])irit  (his  "  control"}.  He 
seems  to  be  getting  farther  away  from  me." 

I  laughed  at  this,  but  I  was  the  only  one  in 
the  room  that  laughed 

"There's  just  one  thing  more  I  want  to  do,"  I 
said.  "I  want  to  go  Into  the  cabinet  and  then 
have  the  hand  aj^iear  on  the  outside  where  the 
rest  can  see  it." 

Jones  protested  vioki.Uy,  but  the  medium 
parted  the  curtains  and  I  entered  the  cabinet. 
After  I  was  inside  I  said: 

"Now  let  the  hand  appear.'"  Of  course  I 
could  see  nothing,  but  in  a  few  seconds  1  heard 
the  bell  ring  witbont. 

"Is  that  the  hand?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  came  back  the  answer  from  some  of 
the  boys. 

**Can  you  all  sec  it  ?"  I  asked. 

They  chorused  an  afTirmative.  The  Ik.11  went 
banging  to  the  floor.  That  was  all  I  cared  to 
know.  I  was  more  mystified  than  l»efore  I 
went  in.  I  then  came  out  of  the  tabiticl.  They 
said  that  the  hand  "melted  away"  as  I  parted 
the  curtains  to  come  out.  I  then  went  scouting 
about  the  two  for   mirrore.  **    I  knew 

that  a  celcl)raled  magician^  "  (lecajiltation  "  ."-tunt 
was  done  by  the  use  of  mirrors.  But  I  could 
find  none. 

Karouse  ne.xt  to, ik  an  ordinary  chair  and 
placed  it  with  the  back  toward  the  cabinet.  He 
then  requested  one  of  the  boys  to  sit  in  it  He 
had  l)een  in  it  but  a  few  seconds  when  the  chair 
rose  sl')wly  from  the  tloor  until  it  was  perha|)s 
three  feet  in  the  air.  Then  it  dropped  suddenly, 
letting  its  occupant  fall  to  the  floor  with  a  thud. 
Alter  quiet  was  restored  Karouse  said  that  I 
could  now  ait  in  the  chair  if  I  wished.  I  sat  in 
it  in  the  same  position  as  had  the  j)revious  oc- 
cupant. As  I  sat  there  waiting  for  the  chair  to 
rise  I  was  struck  a  terrific  blow  on  the  side  of 
the  head.  It  was  with  an  open  palm,  and  it 
was  sharp  enough  to  bring  from  me,  I  fear,  a 
"cufis"  word. 

"Did  you  get  it,  too?"  asked  Karouse. 

I  replieel  that  it  had  iK-en  handed  to  me  on  no 
silver  jilatter  Karouse  said  the  spirits  were 
evidently  a^gry  that  there  was  a  doubter  in 
their  midst,  and  he  feared  T  might  suffer  real 
bodily  Iiann  if  the  work  went  on  But  il  was 
up  to  me  to  be  a  "hero"  belore  my  friends, 
and  I  insisted  dutt  the  big  show  continue. 

At  about  this  point  I  began  to  ascend  The 
chair  rose  right  into  the  air,  carrying  me  with  it. 

"Going  u|),"  I  said,  trying  to  make  a  joke  of 
it.  But  i  did  not  stop  going  up  at  the  pmnt 
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where  the  other  fellow  was  dropped.  The 
rooms  were  high-studded,  and  I  began  to  wish 
that  I  had  slipped  a  parachute  into  my  jx>ckLt. 
However,  I  held  my  body  in  readiness  to  jump 
to  break  my  fatt  when  the  chair  should  drop 
from  under  me.  But  here  a  surpri.sinj^  thitiK 
happened.  Instead  ut  dropping,  I  felt  myself 
suddenly  whirled  into  space,  and  I  landed  dear 
out  on  the  fltwr  of  the  front  room,  the  chair  on 
top  of  my  bo<ly.  That  none  of  my  bones  was 
broken  is  even  to  <lay  a  marvel  to  me.  Lwas 
thrown  probably  twelve  feet.  It  was  just  as  if 
a  giant  had  picked  me  up,  held  me  above  his 
head,  and  thrown  me  into  the  next  nKini 

As  I  picked  myself  up  there  was  but  one 
diought  tn  my  mind.   It  was  this: 

"I  am  hypnotized.  I  have  not  fallen,  nor  have 
I  been  tluown.  I  simply  imagine  this  thing 
has  hapfMfied  to  me.   I  am  surdy  hypnotiaed." 

I  turned  quirklv  t"  my  companions. 

"Did  you  all  site  me  ilirownj*"  I  asked. 

They  described  my  aerial  journey,  and  it  UJ- 
licd  witli  my  feelings  to  the  point  of  reality.  It 
then  flashed  across  me  that  my  office  mates  were 
also  hypnotized  and  l)olieved  iht  v  .saw  the  same 
things  that  I  believed  I  saw.  it  was  all  very 
mystifying  and  creepy,  but  T  ordered  the  stance 
to  proceed. 

Just  as  1  spoke,  something  punched  mc  full  in 
tiie  face.  I  fell  to  the  floor  as  if  hit  by  a  sand- 
bag. Every  man  in  the  room  saw  it  But  I 
was  not  hurt.  The  blow  hurt  as  ii  .struck  mc, 
but  there  was  no  .sore  spjt  on  my  face.  Had  a 
man  liit  me  such  a  blow,  my  face  would  have 
stung  for  half  an  hour.  Furthermore,  1  Ix-gan 
to  reali;^c  tiwt  thcn  was  not  a  sore  sp^t  on  my 
body  from  my  recent  fall.  It  occurred  to  mc 
that  I  could  therefore  undergo  a  repetition  of 
the  process.  I  requested  that  I  be  thrmm  again. 
But  Karouse  protested. 

"Wait  until  tomorrow  night  I'm  really 
afraid  to  do  any  nidre  to-night,"  said  Karouse, 
Ughting  the  gas  in  the  room.  Every  one,  I  think, 
gave  a  breath  of  relief. 

On  the  following  night  the  rforniarue  of 
tlie  evening  before  was  repeated  almost  tu  the 
letter.  I  was  thrown  just  as  hard,  cuffed  on  the 
cars,  beaten  witli  the  spirit  fist  in  the  face  three 
times,  and  knock>  >I  down  once.  I  again  held 
hands  with  the  spirit  of  the  cabinet  and  a  mo- 
ment later  w.v  the  li.md  fade  into  space  as  I 
attempted  again  to  get  iamiliar. 

For  six  mgbts  our  si^anccs  continued.  I  spent 
my  d.iys  reasoning  and  thinkiiif,',  trying  to  de- 
termine upon  explanations  of  the  phenomena  a.s 
pnxluccd  by  Karouse,  and  devising  means  to 
catch  him  in  his  "tricks."  ITntil  the  last  night 
nothing  happened  more  startling  than  has  al- 
ready been  toiii. 

On  the  sixth  night,  however,  I  took  in  my 
pocket  from  the  office  a  small  bottle  of  red  ink. 

When  no  one  was  ohservint;,  I  .smeared  with  ink 
the  handle  of  the  bell  that  the  spirit  hand  was 


accostoiued  to  rtQg>  The  handle  was  of  black 
polished  wood,  and  die  ink  did  not  show  upon  it 

in  tlie  semi -darkness.  I  then  called  for  the 
"spirit  hand  trick,"  and  Karouse  obliged  me. 
Taking  the  bell  by  the  flange,  I  handed  tiae 
liandle  to  the  spirit  hand.  The  hand  took  it,  as 
was  its  wont,  shook  it,  and  threw  it  to  the  tlwr. 

"Tuin  on  the  light!"  I  commanded  quickly 
to  the  man  whom  I  had  eveiy  nigfat  stationed  at , 
the  parlor  gas  jet. 

"Now  tight  this  one,"  I  bade  one  of  the  men. 

The  gas  was  lighted  in  the  cabinet  room. 

"Now,  Mr.  Karouse,  holdout  your  hands,"  I 
said. 

Karouse  lield  out  iiis  hands,  and  tliere  was 
the  right  hand  smeared  up  and  down  from  finger- 
tips to  wrist  with  red  ink. 

"But  what  did  that  prove?"  you  ask.  I  ask 
it,  too.  For  att  the  time  that  Ike  spnit  hand  was 
ringinf^  the  hfU  Knrousf,  thf  medium,  stood  in 
my  plain  st^lil,  JuUy  eight  Jcti  away  jrom  the 
eabmet  It  was  a  blind  grand-stand  play  on  my 
part  that  accidentally  worked  out  f  'vas  more 
mystified  at  the  denouement  than  ai  the  process 
of  the  "trick."  Vaguely  I  had  suspected  that 
the  spirit  hand  and  Karouse 's  hand  were  one 
and  the  same.    But  what  ri^ht  had  I  to  think 

this,  when  it  would  Iiave  Ix-en  imjx)S.sible  for 

the  medium  to  touch  the  cabinet  from  his  posi- 
tion in  the  room? 

Still,  in  a  bliml  way  I  felt  that  I  had  scored  a 
point  against  him,  and  tlic  rest  of  the  men  in  the 
room  thought  so,  too.   Karouse  oouM  see  diat 

we  thought  so,  and  he  l>ecame  suddenly  flus- 
tered and  nervous.  In  a  confused  way  he  ke^t 
repeating  that  the  red-ink  inddent  proved  his 
j^KM"'  [Lnd  not  mine  I  asked  him  for  an  ex- 
planation, and  be  said: 

"It  is  simply  that  I  am  in  such  dose  touch 
with  the  spirit  in  cot^i^;  1  that  the  ink,  a  material 
substance,  was  coniinutucaled  tlirough  s[>ace  to 
me,  lodging  upon  my  body  in  the  same  position 
in  which  it  would  have  appeared  on  the  sfurit 
body  had  it  been  possible  for  the  spirit  body  to 
accept  the  impression.  Had  you  Ix'en  able  to 
smear  the  nedt  or  the  face  of  the  spirit  body, 
that  identical  portion  my  body  would  have 
been  smeared  in  the  same  manner." 

[Here  is  an  inddent  almost  precisdy  like 

that  wherein  the  etheric  face  of  Paladino 

impressed  it-elf  upon  a  dish  of  clay — except 
that  in  her  cubC  there  wa.s  nu  stain.  The  con- 
ditions absfilutcly  precluded  her  reaching  the 
clay  with  her  ordinary  material  face.  H.  G.J 

Later  T  told  my  experiences  to  a  hypnotist — 

OIR-,  niinil  you,  who  scoiTs  at  spiritualism,  a  very 
rare  case.  1  told  him  my  theory  of  the  whole 
afl^air  was  that  I  had  been  hypnotized  by  the 

medium,  Karouse.  T  told  him  how  the  thou^lit 
came  to  mc  after  I  had  been  thrown  with  the 
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chair  from  one  room  to  the  other.  His  reply  was: 
"No,  you  were  not  hypnotized.  For  if  you 
had  been  hypnotized,  the  thought  that  you  were 
under  a  hypnotic  spell  anild  not  fmvt  come  to 
you  while  you  were  in  the  influence.  It  might 
have  come  later,  but  while  you  were  hdug  put 
through  your  'stunts'  your  mind  oould  not  have 
become  cogninnt  nor  evensuflpidouBof  its  hyp- 
notic state." 

So  much  for  theories.  I  have  had  many,  but 
they  have  eadi  failed  as  a  case>builder  in  some 
vital  point.  G.  W.  G 

IV 

The  winner  of  the  fourth  prize  is  a  man  in 

government  employ,  well  authenticated  as 
an  officer,  and  his  account  of  a  series  of  ex- 
periments made  by  himself  and  a  well- 
known  professor  present  almost  the  ideal 
conditions.  No  professional  psychic  was  in- 
volved, and  the  participants  were  all,  seem- 
ingly, of  deliberative  temperament.  The 
one  point  against  it  hVs  in  the  fact  that  the 
experiences  date  back  some  hftccn  years. 
However,  the  writer,  though  inclined  to  the 
spirit  hypothesis,  evinces  care  in  his  -tory, 
and  the  results  of  his  invcstit^ation,  though 
negative  in  total  outcome,  affurd  some  very 
singular  and  interesting  confirmations  of  my 
own  cxpcrimcnt.s.  I  have  had  x  vcral  pit- 
tings  with  K  ;  and,  although  uncon- 
vinced at  the  time,  I  am  inclined  now  to 
think  his  work  a  geniune  exhibition  of 
etheric  bands. 

In  December,  iSg2,  it  was  ray  good  fortune  to 
form  the  acquaintance  of  a  Icadine  professional 
gentleman  of  this  dty  who  was  Intefested  in 

psychical  research.  He  and  I.  logcthi  r  witft  a 
common  friend,  a  pharmaci.st,  lornied  ourselves 
into  a  oimmittee  of  investigation,  determined  to 
prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  (0  whatever  truth 
might  be  vouchsafed  us. 

Our  first  expcrittu  cs  with  the  various  mediums 
which  our  city  afforded  were  far  from  satisfac- 
tory until  we  came  in  contact  with  Mr.  K  . 

From  him  we  received  the  first  intimation  that 
our  friend  the  professor  was  possessed  of  the 
marvelous  psychical  fpfta  whi(m  were  later  on 
developed  in  our  priv;ilr  siltinir.'^ 

Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  K  ,  we 

at  once  commenced  a  series  of  sittings  in  the 
pharmacist's  rooms  Frf>m  the  first  we  obtained 
tablc-tippings,  mppings,  etc. 

The  principal  actor  up«»n  the  unseen  stage 
pave  the  name  of  "Jarvis  James,"  but  to  all 
imjuiriLS  iia  to  his  earthly  history  he  was 
noncommittal,  invariably  replying  that  it  was 
sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  he  was  and  could 
conmumcak  with  us  in  the  manner  he  did. 


After  we  had  been  ^tting  at  the  table  for  a 
week  or  more,  Jarvis  suggested  that  we  sit  at  a 

curtain  similar  to  that  used  by  Mr.  K  ^ 

daimtng  duU  he  (Jarvb)  could  duplicate  all  the 

phenomena  which  are  produced  through  K  , 

under  the  supposed  direction  of  the  American 
minstrel,  Gemge  Christie,  who  has  long  since 
joined  the  great  majority. 

The  curtain,  or  rather  curtains,  which  we  used 
were  of  black  mtisltn.  There  was  a  plain  Uack 
curtain  with  flaps,  which  was  stretched  across 
the  corner  of  the  room,  falling  to  the  floor.  Its 
height  when  in  position  was  about  four  and  a 
half  feet.  In  front  of  it  were  placed  three 
chairs,  and  the  sitters  were  seated  with  the 
medium,  Ae  professor,  at  the  right.  A  second 
curtain  was  added  after  the  sitters  had  taken 
their  seats,  which  was  pinned  at  each  end  of  the 
first  curtain,  and  also  between  each  two  sitters, 
thus  entirely  covering  tlie  persons  sitting  in  front 
of  the  stretched  curtain  up  to  their  nedcs;  and 
when  the  (laps  were  [)ulled  down  over  their 
shoulders  nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  head  of 
each.  Before  this  last  curtain  was  fastened  over 
them  the  professor  placed  hw^th  hands  upon  the 
left  forearm  of  the  gentleman  sitting  next  to  him, 
one  hand  at  the  wrist  and  the  other  just  below 
the  elbow,  while  the  second  gentleman  grasped 
the  left  hand  of  the  third  gcnUeman  with  his 
right,  the  right  hand  of  the  last  named  passing 
through  an  aperture  in  the  second  curtain,  and 
being  exposed  to  the  view  of  all.  Thus  we  formed 
what  is  known  in  spiritualistic  parlance  as  a  bai- 
teiy,  at  the  same  time  establishing  a  test  con- 
dition, for  all  the  hands  between  die  curtains 
were  joined,  and  it  was  the  duly  of  each  to  see 
that  they  so  remained.  All  through  our  sittings 
stricdy  test  conditions  were  adhered  to.  In  the 
space  behind  the  curtains  there  was  placed  a 
small  table,  and  on  this  a  tambourine,  a  bell,  a 
pad  of  marked  writing-paper,  and  several  Naek 
leaf!  [K'ncils. 

The  jiroffs.Kor,  the  ]>!iarinai  ist,  and  myscU'  liad 
Ixen  sitting  for  some  liltte  time  without  any  de- 
cided results,  althougli  we  had  felt  and  heard 
movements  behind  the  curtain;  they  were  very 
feeble,  however,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  the 
elements  in  the  Itattery  were  not  of  the  proper 
kind  to  produce  the  desired  results.  So  one  night, 
after  closing  the  curtain  sitting,  we  decided  to  sit 
at  the  table  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  through 
automatic  writing?  the  cause  of  our  failure.  Al- 
nirst  inuncdiatcly  after  wc  liad  taken  om  places 
at  the  table  the  professor's  hand  was  controlled, 
and  there  was  written  the  following  message: 

Hello,  folk';.  C  r  "  This  we  at  once  recog- 
nized as  coming  from  Mr.  K  's  familiar 

s])irit,  and,  what  wss more startlittgly  convincing, 
the  handwriting  was  the  same  as  that  which 
came  through        K— — .    I  had  rtlainedmany 

of  the  slips  received  at  K  's,  and  subsequent 

comparisons  with  these  proved  the  correctness 
of  my  judgment 
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After  we  were  «dl  under  way  I  interrogated 

George  as  to  the  cause  of  our  failun-.    He  re- 

plieti:  "A^  luis  a  patent  on  lIuU.    Aik  your 

smart  Aleck  Jarvis."  Vpim  my  expressing  some 
surprise  that  he  should  show  such  a  ooetile 
spirit,  he  remarked:  "Jarvis  said  he  couid  dupU- 
cate  our  tricks.  Now  let  us  see  him  do  it.  G.  C" 
To  which  I  rejoined  that  I  felt  quite  sure  he  mis- 
judged Jarvis,  and  bdieved  Jarvis  would  be  very 
glad  of  any  assistance  Christie  might  be  ahU'  to 
lend  us.  Christie  answered:  *^No.  But  he 
thought  he  coM  do  it  by  himsdf  wiihotit  any  help. 
When  he  asks  my  assistance  I  will  help  you  out 
G.  C."  I  then  remarked  tliat  I  hoped  they 
would  diake  hands  and  work  together  to  give  us 
something  great.  v.  !iich  came  the  following: 
"We  will  be  here  Monday  night  togeilter.  We 
shahe  hands.  C.  C.  and  J.  J» 

One  evening,  about  to  i»  m.,  an  elderly 
tleman,  a  chance  acquaiiuaace  of  the  pharmaci^it, 
apjx'ared  at  the  pliarmacist's  store,  and  astound- 
ed him  by  asking  him  if  he  knew  anything 
about  spiritualism.  Our  sittings  always  had 
been  in  secret,  and  the  fiharmacist  in  surprise 
inquired  as  to  the  reasons  for  asking  such  a 

Sieslion,  to  wfucb  the  elderiy  gentleman  replied 
at  he  had  been  thinking  upon  that  subject  all 
day,  and,  judging  from  what  he  had  seen  of  the 
iduumadst  that  he  was  a  weU-i«ad  nan,  he  had 
decided  tn  come  and  put  the  question.  So  the 
elderiy  gentleman  was  invited  to  be  present  at 
our  next  sitting;  and  from  the  moment  that  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  renter  of  t!ie  battery  the 
phenomena  produced  were  of  the  must  startling 
and  sugg(»tive  order. 

Hands  were  exposed  to  our  \'iew  over  the  cur- 
tains; the  instruments  on  llie  table  were  ma- 
nipulated, keeping  perfect  time  with  a  g^tleman 
picaent  who  played  on  a  harmonica;  mes.sagcs 
were  written  in  rcspon.se  to  suggestions  or  tpjcs- 
tions  asked  and  thrown  over  the  curtains,  often 
being  written  In  different  colors,  although  there 
was  but  one  kind  of  a  jpendl  on  the  table  behind 
the  curtain,  ari'l  that  black  in  color;  the  wrltini; 
and  the  tearing  uf  the  sheets  from  the  pad  were 
distinctly  heard  by  all  present. 

Another  man  now  appeared  uix'ii  the  scene, 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  a  phonographer  in 
this  dty.  This  gentleman  was  well  up  in  all 
that  pertain*;  to  Ir'^erdemain.  In  my  many  con- 
versations with  him  concerning  the  phenomena 
j)roduccd  through  Mr.  — ,  he  had  always 
claimed  that  they  simply  fell  under  the  hcail  of 
very  clever  tricks.  So  after  we  were  fairly  un- 
der way  I  sent  my  phonographic  friend  an  in- 
viUilion  to  investigate  what  I  had  to  ofTcr. 

At  our  next  .sitting  the  phonographer,  accom- 
panied by  a  friend  of  his,  who  is  a  physician, 
was  present.  During  the  interval  of  delay  in 
starting,  due  to  the  absence  of  the  professor,  who 
had  been  detained  by  his  professional  jluties, 
we  discussed  Hudson's  "  Law  of  Psychic  Phe- 
nomena" pio  and  con.    After  the  s&nce  had 


bi^n,  the  very  first  message  which  came  over  the 

ctirtatn  wa.s  to  this  efTect:  "f  use  the  prnfcssar's 
subjcclivc  brain  as  vjcM  as  his  subjeUive  arm  and 
hand.  Jarvis  James."  This  was  so  very  much  to 
the  point  that  I  suggested  to  Jarvis  that  he  write  us 
a  book,  to  which  he  replied:  "  Wait  /or  the  book." 
And  then,  almost  instantly,  there  was  thrown 
over  the  curtain  a  sheet  of  paper  numbered  i,  <m 
which  were  written  seventy-six  words,  and  bef<»« 
I  cnuld  finish  reading  this  to  those  as.<k'mbled, 
five  other  sheets,  numbered  from  3  to  6  inclusive^ 
came  oiver  the  curtain  together.  This  message^ 
an  intelligent  argument  containing  several  hun- 
dred words,       written  in  less  time  than  I  could 
read  the  first  sheet;  the  reading,  however,  was 
somewhat  delayed,  owing  to  the  dimnes.s  of  the 
light  and  the  rather  ragged  writing  on  the  lirst 
shicet.   The  subsequent  sheets  were  more  deafly 
written,  indicating  that  as  the  writing  proceeded 
the  power  became  stronger,  and  so  continued 
until  the  last  sheet,  when  the  writing  again  be- 
came uneven. 

The  original  message,  as  received,  is  still  in 
my  possession,  and  it  was  leodved  CO  the  evening 
of  May  29,  1893. 

At  this  sitting  Jarvis  agreed  to  try  to  mani- 
fest at  my  residence  when  next  we  assembled. 
My  wife,  who  was  present,  inquired  of  him  if  he 
were  fond  of  flowers,  to  which  he  replied  in  the 
afTirmative;  whereujxui  she  promised  liim  a  bou- 
quet of  roses  when  he  came  to  our  home. 

On  the  evening  in  question,  June  2,  1893, 
the  i>arty  met  at  my  house,  and  in  arranging  the 
articles  on  the  table  behind  the  curtain  I  placed 
among  them  an  American  Beauty  rose.  Im- 
mediately after  we  had  gotten  in  working  order 
Jarvis  remarked  that  he  feared  somebody  had 
forigotten  the  promise  made  to  him  at  our  pre- 
vious sitting.  This  remark  recalled  to  my  wife's 
mind  the  pnimise  of  a  bouquet,-  whereupon  she 
took  a  bunch  of  while  roses,  which  she  had 
gathered  iK'fore  the  openinjj;  of  the  seance,  and 
passed  them  to  the  iiand  exlendeil  over  the  top 
of  the  curtain,  and  they  disappeared.  Then  it 
was  that  Jarvis  inquired  if  we  would  like  some 
of  his  favorite  flowers.  And  upon  receiving  a  re- 
ply in  the  affirmative,  he  said:  "  Wait  utiltl  I  go 
to  Rochester,  New  York, /or  thtm."  There  fol- 
lowed a  silence  not  exceeding  two  or  three  min- 
utes, and  then,  with  three  ringfng  raps,  there 
were  thrown  over  the  curtain  three  pinks,  or 
carnations,  one  dark  red,  another  light  red,  the 
third  varicgate<I,  followed  at  once  bv  a  mes 
sage  which  read  thus:  "One  /or  each  0/  the 
three  todies  present,"  which  statement  was  cor- 
rect, there  being  three  women  in  the  circle  1 
tlie!i  asked  Jarvis  if  he  could  not  get  another 
for  a  niece  of  mine,  lo  whidi  he  replied  that 
he  had  not  the  power  necessary  to  make  a 
second  trip,  but  that  he  would  try  to  transform 
one  of  the  roses  into  a  pink.  No  sooner  said 
than  don^  and  with  three  ringing  raps  there 
came  over  a  fourth  pink,  this  time  a  pure  whjte. 
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The  flowers  in  question  were  perfect  of  thdr 

kind,  were  pri'st-rvcd  for  many  day.s,  and  the 
last  one  passed  safely  through  the  mail  to  my 
luece,  covering  a  distance  of  350  miles,  as  a  me- 
mento of  a  mt^st  remarkable  ix(Krience.  After 
the  stance  was  concluded,  and  the  curtain  had 
been  pulled  aside,  it  was  found  that  the  Ameri- 
can Beauty  had  dijiappeared,  \ml  in  its  place 
there  lay  on  the  table  a  beautiful  rosebud  of  a 
variety  only  recently  introduced,  the  name  of 
which  T  do  not  at  ihis  time  recall,  while  the 
bunch  of  white  ri»ses  was  literally  torn  into 
snips,  and  lay  scattered  all  over  the  floor  in  the 
rear  of  the  curtain. 

At  this  point  our  sittings  vnrc  disturbed  br 
gossip,  and  farvu  decidied  to  call  a  halt  imtu 
fail. 

Along  about  the  middle  of  September  tre  macte 

a  trial  with  the  curtain,  and  Jar>'i3  was  on  hand 
to  receive  us.  The  first  message  received  was 
aa  foHows:  "Here  we  R  af;ain.  We  come  wiOt 
Sef>te}nbc  R  and  the  oysk  /i."  Rut  it  was 
evident  from  the  first  that  something  was  wrong, 
as  he  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  hold  the  forces, 
and  the  manifestations  were  decliiedty  weak. 
Jarvis,  indeed,  intimated  that  our  curtain  iittiags 
were  drawing  to  a  close.  Here  he  was  ques- 
tioned as  to  his  identity,  and  liis  replies  follow: 
**/  am  nid  sure  as  to  just  what  ana  who  1  am 
viysrlf.  I  dti  not  know  whrthrr  I  ever  had  an 
independent  physicai  or  bodU^  existence.  /  am 
the  latent  energy,  a  reserve  vital  and  intdteclual 
force.  The  prufi  smw  cut  twist  ivithoitl  inc,  bu!  T 
cannot  without  him.  J  am  tht  prim: t pal  satellite 
0/  the  professor:  f  «</  I  hat  is  all  tftct  I  can  say* 
Good  mghtf  and  hapfy  Yearns.  J.  J.** 

(This  is  very  suggestive.  It  would  seem 
tn  !)c  the  ^ulijective  mind  of  the  professor 

talking  to  itself.    H.  G.) 

Our  curtain  sittings  continued  imtil  Septem- 
ber 25th,  i8q3,  on  which  occasion  Jarvis  hade 

us  adieu  in  the  most  abrupt  manner.  .\(  thi.s  last 
sitting  his  first  message  was  as  follows:  "//  seems 
good  to  be  able  to  eommunieate  with  you  again.** 
This  was  follower!  by  nnnthrr  to  the  efTect  that 
"Our  communinn  has  been  <i>ul  mtui  be  short  and 
sweet."  And  then  after  stating  lhat  the  forces 
seemed  to  be  di.sint'  ijraiini,',  lhat  adverse  influ- 
ences were  al  wturk  to  frustrate  liia  plans,  he 
finally  threw  everything  over  the  curtain,  together 
with  fhe  following  message:  "This,  I  am  sorry  to 
iuy,  is  our  last  successful  meeting.  We  must  drop 
the  eurloin.  Coed4>y.  Jarvis.** 


On  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  September, 
1893,  wc  again  a.>wembled  for  a  table  sitting. 
By  means  of  automatic  writing,  we  eot  a  message 
from  Jarvis  in  response  to  a  queation  as  to  ^ 

professor's  mediumistic  powers: 

"  The  processor  is  not  a  medium  txupt  as  he, 
i»  eombinahon  with  others,  furnisher  the  required 

qualities.  Jle  may  sometime  become  one  'u-illioiil 
assistance  from  others.  A  medium  is  not  one 
person  hut  a  combination  of  forces.  Yon  each  go 
to  moke  up  the  requisite  conditions,  and  in  this 
manner  you  participate  in  the  mediumship,  and 
are  thus  mediums.  J.  J." 
The  sittint;  closed  with  the  following: 

"  //  would  be  well  for  yuu  to  aaUer,  no  two 
together,  and  iftrou^h  other  associates  get  turui  and 
better  results.  Your  siding  lo:^i  ther 'weakens  the 
very  powers  you  are  trying  lo  cultivate.  You  have 
misjudged  my  moHves.  It  was  only  to  protect  you 
from  imposuiou  on  tius  side  and  from  gos$ip  en 
that  that  I  thought  it  best  to  discontinue  our  sit- 
linf^s.  If  you  would  folUnv  my  suggestioti  and 
form  new  circles  wiik  new  associates  you  would 
get  beUer  results.  This  is  the  same  old  battery  and 
the  same  ini^rcJienls,  and  ihey  seem  to  be  wearing 
out.  Get  new  material,  or,  in  other  words,  renew 
the  battery.  J.J." 

And  from  that  night  to  the  present  writing  we 
have  never  again  heard  directly  from  Jarvis. 

The  ])rofcssor  has  never  permitted  mmself  to 
engage  in  further  experiments  along  those  lines, 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  they  involved  a  serious 
drain  upon  his  nervous  system,  and  the  addi- 
tiood  faiCt  (and  this  needs  to  be  emphasized  and 
impressed  upi»n  the  mtnds  of  al!  investigators  of 
these  phenomena)  that  in  opening  the  door  to 
these  unseen  and  unknown  influences  great  and 
grave  dangers  confront  the  neophyte. 

O.  P.  c. 

And  now  in  conch](fing  this  series  oi  prise- 
winning  essays,  let  the  reader  note  that 

though  thf^  articles  run  the  gamut  of  spir- 
itistic phenomena,  they  represent  but  a  small 
pait  of  the  immense  body  of  testimony  which 
(ho  (  (.inpeting  hundreds  of  manuscripts  have 
brought  to  Everybody's  ofiice.  No  reason- 
able mind  can  fail  to  be  impre^ed  by  the 
weight  c-f  tills  oadence.  It  profoundly  deep- 
ens and  widens  the  reach  of  the  physical 
universe — even  if  it  does  not  map  out  the 
geography  of  heaven  or  satisfy  us  of  the  re- 
turn of  our  dead.  H.  G. 


The  announcement  of  the  awards  in  the  "Shadow  World"  contest  uill  be  Jound  in  "With 
Everybody's  Publishers."  pai^e  719.  Owing  to  the  lack  0}  space,  the  account  of  a  recent 
seance  with  Mme.  Paladino.  whieh  was  promised  jor  this  number,  has  been  postponed.  In  a 
lalcr  issue  Mr.  Oilman  Hall,  one  oj  the  editors  of  EvF.RYnor>Y's,  and  Dr.  Herbert  R  Moody, 
of  the  College  of  tJie  City  of  New  York,  will  give  their  reports  of  this  interest  in  g  experi- 
ment.—The  Editors. 
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IT  has  come  to  pass  that,  in  New  York,  the 
theatrical  season  has  luithcr  Ijcginning 
nor  ending.    So  far  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  country  is  concerned,  the  theatres  end 

their  season  with  the  spring.  Traveling 
rompanifs  Ix-gin  dosing  in  April,  and  the 
end  oi  May  sees  mu.^t  of  ihem  disbanded. 
A  few  highly  sucrcs.sful  plays  continue  into 
June,  but  u'^ually  all  of  iliat  month  is  dead, 
in  a  theatrical  sense,  as  arc  July  and  August, 
unless  there  is  a  stock  company  in  the  city. 

It  used  to  be  the  same  in  New  York,  but 
now  nmdinon-  are  different.  The  sprinj»  pro- 
ductions arc  more  and  more  im|x>rtani  cai  h 
year,  and  while  those  plays  that  have  had 
Innp  nms  u-ual!v  su(  ruml>  to  hot  wi  atlicr.  and 
the  theatres  they  occupied  are  closed  during 
the  dog  days,  the  later  productions  often  have 
vitality  ciiouf,'!)  to  la-i  through  the  hot  weather 
without  a  l)rcak.  Last  summer  "  Paid  in 
Full"  and  "Ciirls"  had  this  distinction,  and 
'  The  Witching  Hour"  could  have  continued 
had  not  the  nrtors  domandcd  a  month's  va- 
cation. With  these  spring  productions  over- 
la[>ping  the  winter  ones,  with  the  increasing 
number  of  muVical  '  summer  shows."  and 
with  the  many  "autumn  "  profUiciinns  made 
in  the  midst  of  the  hot  WLMtlicr  in  ilie  hope 
that  they  will  run  all  ttu  y^  ar.  tlie  theatrical 

seastm  has  l)rrome  \  irtua!lv  vcar  lon^^. 

But  if  it  is  thus  imiKJSsibIc  to  fix  the  open- 
ing with  any  exactness,  it  is  at  least  notice- 
able that  nowadays  the  s^-ason  in  New  York 
is  in  full  swing  a  month  or  si.v  wcck^  earlier 
than  was  the  case  ftiur  or  five  jiars  acjo. 
This  year,  however,  a  great  many  imjmrtatii 
productions  have  Ix  i  n  drlaycd  until  alter  tlic 
election.  A  lively  political  campaign  makes 
the  theatres  suffer. 

The  explanation  for  the  advancement  of 
the  imf>ortant  openings  is  simple  enough.  It 
is  chiedy  a  recognition  oi  the  mercuniiie 


buyer  and  of  New  York's  popularity  as  ft 

summer  resort.  The  "summer  shows"  are 
supported  principally  by  out-of-town  people, 
supplemented  by  a  conaderable  percentage 
of  New  Yorkers  who  will  go  to  a  theatre 
under  any  possible  condition,  if  the  show  is 
talked  aliout.  But  the  August  productions 
are  for  the  great  anny  of  merchants  and  theur 
employees  from  all  over  the  count n;  \vh<»  are 
in  New  York  to  buy  their  season's  stocks. 
They  crowd  the  hotels;  they  sweD  the  number 
of  New  York's  transient  visitors  to  300,000. 
These  buyers  are  inveterate  theatre  gfxrs, 
and  the  immediate  harvest  theatrical  man- 
agers reap  from  them  is  enormous.  If  the 
merchants  and  their  buyer?  arc  pleased,  they 
become  so  many  advance  agents,  from  whose 
voluntary  advertiang  the  manager  of  the 
show  has  large  returns  when  he  takes  his 
company  on  tour. 

So  far  ii.->  the  dramaiie  sn<»ws  that  continue 
through  the  summer  are  concerned,  the  prol>- 
lem  is  largely  one  of  c.x|)cnsc.  These,  with  a 
small  cast,  or  an  inexpcnnve  one,  can  make 
money  even  during  the  vc  rv  hot  weeks,  wlien 
the  audiences  are  bound  to  be  small. 

But  the  summer  musical  show  must  draw 
the  c  ruwil,  and  it  will  if  it  is  gcxxi  of  its  kind— 
which  means  that  it  must  be  very  frothy, 
with  many  gailv  caparisoned,  energetic  young 
women,  as  much  fun  as  j)u.->sible,  and  lively 
music.  It  seems  to  be  especially  important 
that,  in  these  summer  shows,  which  are  all 
very  much  alike,  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany shoukl  have  a  vast  amount  of  physitul 
energy  and  opportunity  to  display  it.  It  is 
extraordinary  how  many  people  are  willing 
to  pay  for  the  privilege  uf  sitting  still  in  a 
veiy  hot  theatre,  to  watch  the  paid  cavort* 
ings  of  other  folks,  whose  activities  must 
make  them  even  warmer  than  those  m  the 
swellering  audience. 
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"The  Follies  ()f  1908"  is  a  typiral  sum- 
mer show.    It  was  a  rouf-j^arden  entertain- 
ment that  is  now  t«>urini»  the  (ountr)'.  Last 
season  a  similar  longlomeration  was  |»re- 
sentcd  on  a  roof  garden  without  any  thought 
of  its  lastinjj  Ir-voihI  the  hi>t  weather.  It 
was  det  ided  to  exjKTiment  with  it  in  rt'fjidar 
theatres,  and  it  made  xi  niu<  h  nioiu-y  that  the 
owners  of  it  were  <hized.    This  season's  at- 
tempt to  satirize  those  tilings  which  had  en- 
grossed puhlir  attention  during  the  year  was 
far  more  eIalH>rate.  and  the  entertainment  is 
far  better  than  its  predecessor.    .\s  usual, 
vaude\ille  [x-rformers  (  arrj'off  the  honors — 
really  it  is  a  vaudeville  show  with  a  chorus 
background.    Harn,-  Watson,  (leorgc  Bickcl, 
Billie  l<e(  ves,  Nora  Bayes,  Lucy  Weston  are 
all  names  familiar  to  tluise  who  like  vaude- 
ville, and  many  of  them  do  the  same  things 
I  hey  <lid  in  the  vaudeville  theatres. 

(Jne  of  the  features  that  stand  t)ut  promi- 
nently in  "Three  Twins,"  is  Clifton  Craw- 
f«)rd*s  monologue,  which  has  placed  him  in 
the  front  rank  of  indi\idual  entertainers. 
.Mr.  Crawford  first  l^'came  known  as  the 
author  of  "  Nancy  Brown, "  the  song  Marie 
Cahill  took  up.  While  he  was  agreeable  in 
musical  come<ly,  it  was  not  until  he  made  his 
hit  in  vaudeville  (a  hit  that  more  than  trebled 
his  salar>')  that  he  came  to  lie  recognized 
as  a  finished  light  comedian,  with  a  genuine 
sense  of  humor  and  a  delicacy  and  sureness 
in  acting  skill.  For  one  thing,  he  is  an  evening- 
clothes  comedian,  and  he  really  lives  up  to 
them. 
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LOTTA  FAUST  IN  "  THK  MIMIC  WORLD." 

TIkto  arc  in  rcuiily  Iwo  stars  in  "Three 
Twins,"  the  other  Inking  Bessie  McCoy,  who 
would  l)c  ever  .s«i  much  Iwttcr  if  she  never 
spoke  at  all,  hut  merely  confined  herself  to 
singing  and  <lancing,  especially  dancing.  In 
s«imc  mysterious  fashion  she  has  acquired 
ihe  most  awful  travesty  c)f  an  Knglish  accent, 
unlike  anything  ever  spoken  by  anybody  else 
anywhere.  But  when  she  sings  "The  Yama 
Yama  Man,"  assisted  by  the  gr()tes<juelv 
dressed  chorus,  one  forgets  her  defects.  It 
is  a  real  novelty,  that  song,  and  it  takes  up 
most  of  the  last  act  lx?cause  of  the  many 
encores  it  always  gets.  Incidentally,  there 
are  other  things  alK>ut  "Three  Twins"  that 
make  it  a  real  success.  It  is  an  adaptation 
of  "Incog.,"  a  successful  farce  written  by 
Mrs.  Pacheco  several  years  ago,  and  it  ha-^ 
capital  situations  that  pnivoke  real  mirth. 
There  are  always  welcome  interruptions  in 
the  way  of  songs,  which  arc  tuneful,  at  least 
— familiarly  so.  And  there  is  one  portrayal 
in  addition  to  that  of  Mr.  Crawford  which  is 
really  remarkable — that  of  Frances  Kennedy 
as  a  cheerful  weeper.  It  is  e.xtraordinary 
how  much  humor  she  extracts  from  tears. 

"The  Mimic  World"  is  also  a  typical 
summer  show,  but  its  world  is  not  very  big 
nor  is  its  mimicr)'  over\vhelmingly  amusing. 
Sometimes  it  approaches  too  closely  to  vul 
garily.  It  seeks  to  present  a  series  of  bur- 
lesques of  theatrical  successes,  of  which  the 
liest  are  those  on  "Girls"  and  "The  Thief." 

In  vaudeville  they  used  to  be  known  as 
"The  Four  Cohans."  Now  they  are  "George 
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Cohan  and  His  Royal  Family,"  so  securely 
does  kingship  rest  upon  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  the  now  reunited  family.  "The 
Yankee  Prince"  is  fjuite  as  lively,  if  not  so 
tuneful  nor  so  funny,  as  its  predecessors. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  ever  so  mui  h 
better  taste. 

Of  course,  as  in  his  other  plays,  Mr.  Colian 
clings  to  the  melodramatic  notion  in  this 
musical  play,  but  he  admirably  curbs  his 
bl(M)d-and-thunder  tendencies,  and  it  is  g»M)d 
enough  to  Ik*  a  real  success  even  if  .\Ir.  Cohan 
'himself  were  not  the  star. 
His  personal  |K)[>ularity 
would  make  almost  any 
play  a  success.  His  really 
wonderful  dancing,  his 
fearsome  nasal  twang,  and 
his  familiar  antics  are 
greatly  beloved  of  theatre- 
goers. As  an  author  he 
has  a  genuine  gift  for  satire 
and  a  sure  sense  of  humor. 
As  a  comjjoser  he  can  al- 
ways l>e  dei)ended  up<»n 
to  send  forth  melixlies  that 
will  l)e  whistled.  But 
what  is  really  lx?st  al>out 
young  Mr.  Cohan  is  his 
tireless  energy.  In  any 
one  of  the  different  fields 
in  which  he  has  distin- 
guished himself,  as  a  come 
dian,  as  a  librettist,  as  a 
comiK)ser,  as  a  producer, 
and  as  a  manager,  he  has 
won  success  that  would 
satisfy  any  ordinarj'  man 
who  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  any  one  of 
these  activities.  But  he 
finds  time  for  all  of  them, 
and  to  do  each  well. 

Although  their  com- 
bined age  is  not  much 
more  than  sixty,  he  and  his 
partner,  Sam  H.  Harris, 
are  real  factors  in  the 
theatrical  world.  When 
Cohan  was  a  youthful 
prodigy  in  vaudeville, 
Harris  was  a  waiter  on  the 
Bowery.  Later  Harris 
became  a  manager  of 
prize  -  fighters,  and  from 
that  he  graduated  into  the 
theatrical  game.    Now  he 


FLORENCK  WAI.TON  IN  "THE  FOI.I.IKS 
OF  1908." 


is  recognized  as  one  of  the  shrewdest  and 
ablest  of  the  younger  managers. 

Richard  Carle,  who  is  the  only  rival  of 
young  Mr.  Cohan  in  the  point  of  versatility, 
turned  a  French  farce  into  a  musical  comedy 
that  he  called  "Mary's  Lamb"  and  that 
atTords  him  opportunity  to  be  far  funnier 
than  in  anything  in  which  he  has  yet  ap- 
|K'ared.  Beyond  the  opportunity  that  Mr. 
Carle  gave  himself,  the  lamb  is  rather  lacking 
in  tleece,  l)ut  Carle  is  funny  enough  to  keep 
people  fn)m  noti«  ing  the  bare  places.  He 
manages  to  stay  on  the 
stage  the  greater  part  of 
the  time. 

When  "The  Man  from 
Home  "  came  to  New  York, 
audiences  immediately 
endorsed  the  Chicago  ver- 
dict that  it  is  one  of  the 
cheerfulest,  wittiest,  and 
altogether  mo.st  delightful 
comedies  presented  in  a 
long  time.  And  i)eople  in 
New  York  and  Chicago 
don't  always  agree  alx)ut 
sh«)ws. 

"The  Man  from  Home'' 
is  bound  to  make  .\meri- 
cans  laugh,  and  to  please 
them  as  well,  no  matter 
where  they  may  be.  Its 
real  humor,  which  sweeps 
along  in  an  unbroken 
chain,  has  substance  in  it. 
Its  satire  is  at  once  so 
obvious  that  the  simplest 
intelligence  can  grasp  it, 
and  so  keen  and  pene- 
trating, so  sound  in  its 
underlying  philosophy, 
that  it  commands  the  at- 
tention of  |)ersons  with 
high  and  expansive  brows. 
Booth  Tarkington  and 
Harry  Leon  Wilson  may 
not  have  much  skill  as 
playwrights,  but  they 
know  human  nature  and 
they  iK)rt ray  it  mar\elously 
well.  .\lso,  they  write 
brilliantly  effective  lines. 
They  have  at  least  one 
really  dramatic  situation 
in  the  comedy  and  several 
situations  that  have  a 
certain  value. 
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DOUGLAS  FAIRBANKS  AND  ADELAIDE  MANOLA  IN  "  ALL  FOR  A  r.IRL." 


Furthermore,  the  comedy  has  the  always 
dependal)lc  apfxjal  to  national  prejudice.  The 
hero  is  a  shrewd,  far-seeing  country  lawyer, 
wise  and  humorous,  full  of  homely,  witty 
anecdotes  and  illustrations — a  sort  of  nuxl- 
em  version  of  Lincoln.  Alxn'e  all,  one  feels 
that  he  is  a  man.  The  Russian  grand  duke, 
whom  he  meets  through  an  automobile  acci- 
dent, recognizes  this,  and  the  two  fraternize 
on  the  most  familiar  basis,  the  lawyer  having 
not  the  slightest  su.spicion  of  the  other's  ex- 
alted rank.  The  liarl  of  Haurastle,  who  is 
vilUng  to  have  his  bounder  of  a  son  marry 


the  fo(}lish  American  girl  l)ecauscof  her  money, 
is  drawn  to  suit  popular  notions.  Of  course 
there  are  Knglish  noblemen  of  that  type,  but 
the  percentage  is  not  so  large  as  playwrights 
and  novelists  would  have  us  iK'lieve.  Still, 
English  authors  even  up  the  score  when 
they  introduce  American  characters  into 
their  plays  and  sttirics.  They  are  equally 
alive  to  the  commercial  value  of  national 
prejudice.  In  "The  Man  from  Home"  the 
brilliant  Mr.  Tarkington  from  Indiana  and 
the  able  and  forceful  Mr.  Wilson  from 
Omaha  are  aggressively  American.  They 
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contend,  in  the  comedy,  that  as  a  living-place 
America  is  superior  to  ever)-  other  place 
under  the  sun,  and  prove  it  conclusively  by 
living  abroad  themselves. 

It  is  finely  acted,  this  j)lay.  William 
Hodge,  the  star,  |)Iays  Daniel  Voorliees  Pike 
with  a  lazy,  drawling  simplicity  and  natural- 
ness that  are  irresistible,  and  with  the  liveliest 
appreciation  of  the  humor  of  the  lines.  In 
fact  he  is  so  admirable  that  he  seems  not  to  be 
acting  at  all — which  is  about  the  highest 
praise  that  can  Ik*  given  a  player — and  yet  not 
a  singh-  |K)int  escapes  him.  Some  five  years 
ago  Mr.  H<Kige  at- 
tracted attention  to 
himself  as  Mr.  Stub 
bins  in  "  Mrs.  Wiggs 
of  the  Cabbage 
Patch";  but  though 
he  has  done  excel- 
lent things  since,  it 
was  not  until  he 
came  forth  as  Pike 
that  he  proved  how 
fme  his  acting  skill 
really  is. 

All  of  the  |)artsarc 
exceptionally  w  e  1 1 
acted,  and  especially 
that  of  the  son  of  the 
Earl  oj  Hau'caslle — 
the  "silly  ass"  type 
of  Knglish  bountler, 
jMirtrayed  by  Kchlin 
Gayer.  I'sually  this 
familiar  role  is  made 
a  grotesque,  im|H)s- 
sible  burlesque,  but 
Mr.  (layer  makes 
St.  Auhyn  a  human 
Ijeing.    The  smaller 

parts  of  the  Italian  scr\ants  are  so  real  that 
they  give  more  "atmosphere"  than  does  the 
scenery. 

RoIktI  Kdeson  specializes  in  many  .Ameri- 
can roles,  and  the.se  are  admirable  c  haracters 
for  a  player  to  be  identified  with.  Latterly  he 
has  leaned  toward  dramas  with  a  ]»rimeval 
setting  or  background.  His  new  play  is 
"The  Call  of  the  North,"  and  the  action 
takes  place  at  the  most  northerly  post  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  (icorge  Bn)ad- 
hurst  made  the  play  from  Stewart  Kdward 
White's  story,  "Conjuror's  House."  The 
dramatization  is  wholesome  and  harmless, 
with  some  stenes  of  great  strength  and  others 
that  drag  dolefully.  Unfortunately,  the  really 
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strong  scenes  do  not  come  in  the  right  place, 
so  that  there  is  a  sense  of  anticlima.x. 

George  Broadhurst  has  fi.xed  formulas, 
working  along  old-fashioned  lines  with  mod 
ern  material,  and  in  "The  Call  of  the  North" 
it  is  not  difTuult  to  dissociate  the  work  of 
the  author  of  the  story  and  that  of  the  maker 
of  the  play.  Mr.  White  knows  the  wilds  and 
the  spirit  of  the  jK-ople  who  inhabit  them. 
When  he  dominates  "The  Call  of  the  North" 
it  throbs  with  the  strength  of  the  elemental 
In  his  story  the  chief  interest  centered  in  the 
clash  between  the  factor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 

Company  and  Ned 
Trent.    Mr.  Broad 
hurst   believes  that 
no  play  can  be  really 
successful  unless  it 
revolves  about  the 
love  of  a  man  and  a 
woman,  which  is  true 
in  a  way,  but  unfor- 
tunately he  seems  to 
know  only  one  melh- 
«k1  of  exj)ressing  the 
idea,  and  in  conse- 
(juence  usually 
makes  the  love  in- 
terest uninteresting 
The  playwright's 
characters  are  hojx;- 
Icssly  urban,  and 
therefore  seem  un- 
real.   That  which 
was  expected  to  be 
the  big  scene  is  dis 
counted  in  advance 
and  it  seems  purely 
artificial  and  theat- 
ric, Ix-'cause  of  the 
futile  effort  to  make 
the  love  interest  dominant.    "The  Call  of 
the  North"  has  all  the  elements  of  a  strong 
play,  but  its  handling  makes  it  only  pass- 
able.   It  will  de|)end  on  the  acting  and  the 
|)ersonal  following  of  Rol)ert  F.deson  for 
iinancial  succes.s.    But  it  is  admirably  acted. 
Mr.  Edeson  has  naturalness,  intelligence, 
and  sincerity.    Also,  he  has  the  repose  that 
comes  from  real  strength.    His  art  ripens 
with  exjKrience.    The  most  remarkable  act- 
ing in  the  play  was  that  of  a  iK'ginner — a 
girl  of  seventeen,  Beatrice  Prentice,  who 
portrayed  Julie  Bdf^neau,  a  little  French 
girl,  and  who  is  on  the  stage  only  a  few 
minutes  all  told.    She  looked  the  habilaut. 
Of  all  those  on  the  stage  none  was  made 
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up  so  artistically,  so  faithfully.  And  she 
carried  a  scene,  in  which  she  learns  of  the 
murder  «»f  her  father,  with  a  strength  and 
passion  that  took  audiences  l)y  storm. 

"The  Traveling  Salesman"  is  another  of 
those  lively  enlerlainments  which  de|X"nd 
ujKjn  their  incidental  si  eno,  not  too  >ln>ngly 
related,  and  their  bright  lines  to  carry  them. 
It  isn't  so  good  as  James  I"'orl)es's  former 
comedy,  "The  Chorus  Lady/'  not  nearly  so 
good,  l)ut  it  is  Inuind  to  make  an  a|)|)eal  to 
a  .sufficient  numl)er  of  jK-ople  to  keep  it  run- 
ning for  a  long  time.  .Mr.  Korlx-'S  has  a  gift 
of  humor  as  well  as  of  satire,  and  an  e.xtra- 
ordinarj'  skill  in  making  his  characters  indi- 
vidual and  real. 

Much  of  the  success  of  "The  Traveling 
Salesman"  rests  with  Frank  J.  Mclntyre, 
who  plays  Boh  Hlakr,  and  who  made  .such 
a  hit  last  season  as  the  fat  Ixiy  in  "Class- 
mates" with  Rol)crt  Kdeson.  He  has  the 
unctuous  humor  that  is  usually  associated 
with  avoirdu|)ois,  and  has  al.-io  a  natural- 
ness, a  keen  appreciation  of  fun,  and  an 
ofThand  way  of  scoring  his  ]M)intN  that  make 
him  highly  etTective  on  the  stage.  The  other 
traveling  men  are  tyj)cs,  and  seem  to  l)eh>ng 
to  the  road.  (lertnidc  Coghlan  |)lays  the 
heroine  sweetly,  which  is  all  she  has  oppor- 
tunity to  do,  while  the  Mrs.  Babbitt  of  Sarah 
McVickar  is  exceedingly  droll  in  its  eccen- 
tricity. 

If  the  whole  comedv  of  ".Ml  for  a  Clirl" 
were  as  gcxnl  as  the  lines,  it  would  Ik*  a  very 
remarkable  play,  instead  of  lK"ing  merely  a 
ver)'  cheerful,  wry  sprightly  humorous  ro- 
mance. It  is  essentially  an  entertainment  for 
girls  of  all  ages,  with  a  particular  aj)peul  to 
those  whose  thoughts  are  chietly  on  matri- 


mony, or  rather  on  courtship.  Rupert  Hughes 
has  taken  a  good,  old,  thoroughly  tried 
notion  (»f  young  |)eople  falling  in  love  with 
e.ich  other  while  masquerading;  has  placed 
it  in  a  verj*  modem  environment,  and  ex- 
tracted from  it  alKHit  all  the  humor  and  in- 
terest possible. 

It  exploits  Douglas  Fairbanks  as  a  star. 
He  is  a  good-looking  young  man,  with  a  wide 
•^mile,  irrepressible  spirits,  and  a  consistency 
in  his  acting  that  passes  for  much  greater 
skill  than  he  really  |x)ssesses.  He  attracted 
some  attention  in  "  Frenzied  Finance,"  a  farce 
that  was  short-lived,  and  made  a  big  hit  in 
"The  Man  of  the  Hour."  He  belongs  to  the 
tyfx?  of  actor  that  used  to  be  known  as  the 
matindc  idol,  and  his  admirers  were  really 
excited  when  it  was  announced  that  he  was 
to  marr>'  the  daughter  of  the  Mr.  Scully 
who  made  a  fortune  in  cotton,  to  quit  the 
stage,  and  make  soap.  But  he  is  back  again, 
although  he  did  marry  Miss  Scully. 

In  this  comedy  he  is  called  upon  to  depict 
the  extremely  fashionable  New  York  man. 
He  wears  very  fine  clothes  with  much  grace, 
but  he  is  smart  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
is  used  in  the  country,  rather  than  in  the  New 
York  sense,  which  is  something  quite  diflfer- 
ent.  No  one  who  knows  would  accuse 
Harold  Jepson  of  Ix-ing  a  meml)er  of  the 
"smart  set,"  as  Mr.  Fairl)anks  plays  the  char- 
acter. On  the  other  hand,  Harriet  Otis 
Dellenbaugh,  as  Mrs.  Van  Espcn,  is  an  aris- 
tcx  rat  t«)  her  finger-tips,  and  her  ]>ortrayal  is 
a  constant  delight.  .Adelaide  Manola,  daugh- 
ter of  .Marion  .Manola,  the  once  famous  light 
ojjera  singer,  is  Antoinette  HoadJey,  the  girl 
with  ten  millions,  and  she  is  ver)'  lovely  and 
charming  in  the  role. 
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IF  I  had  my  way,"  Aunt  Allie  began,  em- 
phalirally,  "not  a  ( hild  should  1)0  al- 
lowed an  animal  lor  a  pet.    All  tliey  do 
is  torture  them.    It's  an  outrage!" 

"Is  that  so;^"  the  HIair  father  murmured, 
his  attention  divided  between  breakfast  and 
a  letter  that  had  just  come  in.  "What's  the 
matter  now,  Allie?** 

"It's  Margery,  of  ((uirse.  You'd  know 
what '  it  was  if  you  would  only  listen  to 
me.  That  unfortunate  Kttle cat!  IfMarg^ 
were  a  baby,  I  muld  c\<  u<e  her.  But  a 
great  big  girl  eight  years  old  I  I  told  you 
how  she  nearly  choked  it  dressing  it  up  in 
doll's  clothes.  I  told  you  how  she  ih  irl  <  ut 
its  leg  ofT  trimming  its  hair.  I  told  you  how 
she  nearly  drowned  it  washing  it  in  soap  and 
water.  And  yesterday— yesterday — **  Aunt 
Allie  shut  her  lips  and  elevated  her  chin  as 
though  yesterday's  conduct  were  too  scan- 
dalous for  words. 

"You  know  \(ry  well,  Nesbit,"  she  con- 
tinued, opening  the  attack,  as  it  w.tc  from 
another  quarter,  "i  would  do  anything  in 
the  world  for  poor  Kate.  If  my  coming  here 
and  taking  care  of  the^hildren  will  give  her 
a  rest,  I'm  willing  to  come.  Before  her  mar- 
riage I  saved  her  in  every  way.  She  never 
had  anything  to  interfere  with  her  music  and 
reaflitig.  .And  now — now — what  with  the 
worry  of  housekeeping  and  bringing  up  four 
chUdien,  no  wonder  she's  on  the  verge  of 
breaking  down." 

"From  this  letter,"  the  Blair  father  re- 
marked, dryly,  "she  seems  to  be  feeling 
pretty  well  again.    Last  week  she  went  to 
three  bridge  parties  and  four  mii-i(  lU  -  " 
"It  isn't  the  twins,"  Aunt  .\llie  went 


on,  ignoring  her  brother-in-law's  insinviation. 
"They're  quiet,  well-behaved  girls.  And 
Henry's  a  good  boy,  usually." 

Margery  looked  at  her  brother  and  sisters 
savagely.  Katherinc  and  .Mice  were  eating 
their  breakfast  as  though  unconscious  of  the 
discusdon  of  their  elders.  They  reminded 
Margery  of  white  rabbits,  the  way  they 
munched,  munched,  munched,  with  blank, 
expressionless  faces.  Henry  was  a  little  bet- 
ter, for  the  intentness  with  whkh  he  was  re- 
garding his  oatmeal  showed  that  at  least  he 
knew  something  was  happening. 

"But  Marger}',  Nesbit — Margery!  And 
who's  that  nasty  little  boy  she  plays  with? 
That  Jones  boy — Willie  Jones?" 

"  Do  you  think  this  a  good  time  to  deal  in 
personalities  ?**  the  Blair  father  ventured. 

".\s  g(M)d  as  any.  Nesbit.  Besides,  I 
never  can  get  you  in  the  evening.  You  al- 
ways slip  away.  If  I  had  any  authority — 
but  of  course  I  haven't — I  should  not  allow 
th:ii  Jom  s  boy  inside  the  yard.  Just  wait 
till  1  tell  you  the  cruel  " 

"It  seems  to  me  a  trifle  odd,**  the  Blair 
father  interrupted,  "that  a  nature  like  yours, 
which  sympathizes  so  keenly  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  animal  creation,  should  so  little  un- 
derstand the  workings  of  the  young  human." 
The  four  young  human-  at  the  table  in- 
stantly [>ricked  up  their  ears.  When  a 
grown-up  uses  unintelligible  phraseology  like 
that,  depend  upon  it  he's  trying  to  talk 
over  your  head.  What  he  says,  therefore, 
dcsenes  attention.  So  the  Blair  father's 
meaning,  if  not  hb  words,  was  very  gener* 
ally  understood  by  the  time  lie  con(  luded. 
"Believe  me^  Allie,  they  repay  a  little  kind- 
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ness  far  more  than  the  most  responsive  dog 
or  cat  you've  ever  had." 

"Cat,  ye?.  It's  just  about  that  poor  little 
cat  I'm  trying  to  teli  you." 

The  Blair  father,  seeing  his  sister-in-law 
determined  to  speuk,  said  no  more. 

"Yesterday  morning  Margery  rushed  in 
and,  in  the  greatest  excitement,  dragged  me 
out  to  see — what  do  you  suppose  ?  That  un- 
fortunate little  cat  in  a  tit!  She  and  that 
Jones  boy  were  dancing  about,  clapping 
their  hands  and  shouting.  In  good  faith  the 
little  ](m(>  \  illain  confided  to  me,  'Gee  whiz! 
it  was  tilt'  Ix'st  lit  Pinkie  ever  throwed.'  Such 
grammar,  too.  And  think  of  their  glorying 
in  the  jwor  little  creature's  fitsf" 

The  Blair  father  seemed  to  1>e  thinking, 
but  only  of  his  eggs.  Undiscouraged,  Aunt 
AUie  went  on: 

"It  seems  that  lie  has  some  young  white 
rats,  and  he  and  Margery  were  amusing 
themselves  dangling  one  of  them  by  the  tail 
in  front  of  the  cat's  nose.  Imagine  the  feel- 
ings of  that  poor  little  white  rat'  Oh,  what 
wretches  children  art !  I'hey  got  the  cat  so 
excited  that,  finally,  they  had  him  walking 
round  on  his  hind  legs  with  his  mouth  open. 
Then  the  little  Jones  villain  Ix-gan  dropping 
the  rat  a  little  way  into  the  cat's,  mouth  and 
pulling  it  back.  One  time  he  was  not  quick 
enough.  The  cat 
gave  a  jump  and  a 
gulp  and  the  rat 
wa^  gone  —  swal- 
lowed whole  and 
alive  I  I  gh:  It 
makes  me  shud- 
der to  think  of  it ! 
A  tjl  followed,  of 
course!  f  pot  there 
before  II  '.v.!  ■  M', lt, 
and  the  little  Jones 
villain  had  the  im- 
pudence to  ask  me 
if  I  didn't  think 
the  show  was 
worth  a  white  rat ! 
If  I  had  had  mv 
way  I  shouldn't 
have  l>een  long  in 
giving  them  both 
a  sound  whipping 
—one  that  they  would  have  remembered  for 
many  a  long  day." 

"bid  you  try  to  explain  to  them?"  the 
Blair  father  asked. 

"Explain  to  them?    I  should  have  liked 


to  explain  with  the  aid  of  a  good  stout  ruler! 
They'd  have  understood  that." 

Margery,  her  breakfa.st  untouched,  had 
Ijeen  staring  at  her  aunt  with  hot,  angry 
eyes.  She  spoke  now  in  a  tone  of  measured 
fury  not  pleasant  to  hear  in  a  small  ^ri: 
"Aunt  Allie-  I~hate— you!" 
Startled  l)y  the  vehemence  of  the  attack 
and  insulted  anew,  Aunt  .Mlie  appealed  to 
her  brother  in  law  with  a  tight  lip  and  a  cold 
eye  which  challenged  him  on  his  peril,  as 
a  father  and  a  disciplinarian,  to  allow  this 
fresh  outbreak  of  savagery  to  pass  unre- 
proved.  But.  as  she  mii,'ht  have  known,  his 
lirst  words  were  directed  against  herself. 

"Your  untimely  arraignment,"  he  said, 
speaking  rapidlv  and  in  the  adult  vocabu- 
lary, "  has  provoked  the  retort.  On  the  part 
<A  the  culprit  it  is  an  evidence  not  of  Incor- 
rigibility but  of  ( andor  and  fearlessness." 

Then  he  looked  at  his  youngest  daughter 
sternly.  '.Margery,  you  must  not  speak 
that  way  to  your  aunt.  Apologize  at  once." 

"But  it's  true,  Father.  I  do  hate  her — 
she's  -o  mean." 
"Apoit>^i^e  at  oncel   Do  you  hear  me?" 
"But,  baddy,  it's  true.    You  don't  want 
me  to  lell  a  He?" 

Then  the  Blair  father  became  oracular,  as  a 
man  sometimes  mu^t  in  the  bosom  of  his  family : 

"Listen,  Mar 
gery:  Little  girls 
and  other  ix-ople 
as  well  cannot  al- 
ways l)e  resp«)n^i- 
ble  for  their  feel- 
ings, but  they  are 
and  they  must  Ije 
responsible  for 
theiractions.  Per- 
haps you  cannot 
help  thinking 
things  which  you 
should  not  think, 
but  you  can  help 
saying  them.  Do 
you  understand 
me?  So  now, once 
for  all,  whatever 
you  think  about 
your  aunt  you 
must  treat  her 
with  resjx'ct  always,  because  she  is  your  aunt. 
And  she's  a  kind  aunt,  t<K),"  he  continued, 
hoping  to  add  sentiment  to  reason.  "Don't 
you  remember  how  good  she  was  to  you. 
when  you  were  sick?" 
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"Yes,  Daddy;  but  she's  horrible  to  me 
when  I'm  well." 

"And  don't  you  remember  how  good  she 
is  to  Mother  when  Mother's  sick?" 

"Yes,  Daddy,  but  " 

"No  more  bids,  Margery.  Tell  Aunt 
Allie  you're  sorry  for  what  you  said,  and 
that  you  won't  say  such  a  thing  again.  " 

The  apology,  as  satisfactory  as  apologies 
usually  are,  brought  the  discussion  to  a  close, 
and  breakfast  ended  in  silence.  The  Blair 
father  left  for  town,  and  Henr)'  and  the  twins, 
ready  for  school,  bade  their  aunt  good-by  with 
that  air  of  sanctimonious  propriety  which  the 
neutrals  in  any  conflict  naturally  assume.  If 


they  regarded  Margery  with  just  a  shade  of 
distant  coldness  it  was  l)ecause  they  realized 
that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  hers  was  the 
losing  side.  Would  it  nt»t  Ik*  folly  for  un- 
prejudiced neutrals  to  show  sympathy  for  the 
losing  side  ? 

There  were  still  a  few  days  of  school  for 
Henry  and  the  twins,  but  Margery's  grade 
had  l)cen  dismissed  for  the  long  vacation 
two  days  before.  So  Margerj'  was  left  alone 
with  her  aunt.  She  stole  out  of  the  house  as 
soon  as  she  could  and,  with  her  kitten  in  her 
arms,  climlx'd  the  old  cherr)'  tree  in  the 
back  yard  and  settled  herself  comfortably  in 
the  little  hut  which  she  and  Willie  Jones  had 
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built  in  a  high  crotch.  There  Aunt  Allie 
spied  her — the  very  embodiment  of  a  dear, 
pentle  little  girl  who  could  not  possibly  get 
into  mischief  fcMr  several  hours  at  least.  Aunt 
Allie  looked  at  the  c  Icar  sky,  sniffed  the  fresh 
morning  air,  and  wondered  if  she  herself, 
unnoticed,  might  not  slip  off  to  the  woods. 
Aunt  Allie  loved  the  outdtwrs,  and  this  morn- 
ing there  was  nothing  to  keep  her  in  but  the 
responsibility  of  Margery.  Effic  was  sweep- 
ing up*stairs  and  would  be  busy  all  the 
forenoon,  anc!  (he  older  children  would  not 
be  home  lx;fore  twelve.  Aunt  Allie  took  one 
more  glance  at  Margery,  who,  crooning  softly 
to  her  kitten,  looked  vafcr  than  ever,  and 
then,  accepting  the  invitaiion  of  sky  and  air, 
went  quietly  out  the  front  gate  and  awav. 

Timing  its  arrival  nicely  with  Aunt  Alliens 
departure,  Willie  Jnnt  -*s  head  popped  over 
the  back  fence  and  gave  out  a  shrill,  "Hoo- 
hoo!"  which  was  answered  in  kind  from  the 
cherry  tree. 

"  Where's  your  Aunt  Allie,  Margery?" 

"Why?" 

"  1  got  a  note  (or  her.  My  mother's  gone 
to  tf)wn,  and  l*m  going  to  stay  to  your  house 

for  lunc  h." 

"Aunt  .Allie's  in  the  hou>c,"  Margery  said. 

But,  as  tlKn  was  plenty  of  time  to  deliver 
the  note,  WilHc  Jonc-  dirl  not  at  onre  move 
toward  the  house.  Instead,  thrusting  the 
envelope  into  his  (xx  kct,  he  climbed  the 
cherry  tree. 

"Huh!"  he  began,  at  sight  of  Margery's 
kitten.  "I  thought  she  said  Pinkie  was  go- 
ing to  be  sick  after  that  fit!  Much  she 
know?  a!iom  it!    Ju-t  li'-tcn  to  him!" 

If  volume  of  purring  be  any  indication  of 
health  in  a  young  cat,  then  Pinkie's  consti> 
tution  had  not  yet  been  seriously  impaired. 

He  WH*;  nimViling  like  a  '^mrdl  en<»ine,  with  a 
churning,  mutiled  roar  thai  ^enl  iaiiU,  ticklish 
vibrations  through  Margery's  body. 

'*  Ju-t  li-tcn  to  him!"  repeated  Willie  Jonr>. 
"What'd  your  Aunt  Allie  say  if  she  could 
hear  him  now?  Aw,  rats!  She  needn't 
think  she  can  loo\  us,  'cause  she  can't!  Say, 
Marpery,  you  know  Butrh  ?" 

Ut  course  Margery  knew  Butch.  Butch 
was  the  fat  grocery  boy  who  drove  the  wagon 
and  who,  if  you  didn't  call  him  names,  would 
sometimes  give  you  a  ride. 

"Well,  I  was  tellin'  Butch  about  Pinkie's 
fit  yesterday,  and  he  says  'lain't  nothin*  at 
all.  Kiitrn^  always  have  fits.  Ami  he  says 
the  easiest  way  is  to  give  'em  a  hunk  o'  raw 
meat.   I  don't  want  to  waste  any  more 


whke  rats,  so  1  thought  if  you  wanted  to 
])lay  circus  thi"*  morning  before  Henry  and 
the  rest  o'  them  come  home  " 

But  the  suggestion  did  not  please  Mar- 
gen  "No,"  she  ^id,  firmly.  "I'm  afraid 
it  will  hurt  Finkic." 

"Hurt  nothin'!  Don't  you  suppose  Butch 
knows  ?  They've  got  lots  o'  cats  down  there 
at  the  grocerv'." 

"Besides,  Willie,  you  know  how  mad 
Aunt  Allie  would  be." 

"Aunt  .Mlic  nothin'!  How's  .-he  goin*  to 
know?  She  wouldn't  ha'  known  yesterday 
if  we  hadn't  told  her.  Aunt  Allie  makes  rac 
tired,  she  does,  the  way  she  butts  in." 

Now  Marger}'  enjoyed  a  rirnr  as  mitrh 
as  any  one,  and  she  was  tempted  to  consent. 

"Are  you  sure  Butch  said  it  would  be  all 
right  ?" 

"Course  I'm  sure.  Didn't  I  ask  him  if 
fits  hurt  'em,  and  didn't  he  say,  'Naw. 
Don't  all  cats  have  *em  just  like  kids  have 
measles?'  " 

"But  measles  hurt,"  Margery  objected, 
remembering  her  own  experience. 

"Yes,  but  you  got  to  have  'em,  don't  you 
see?  Why,  I  heard  my  mother  «ay  (o 
(irun'nia  once,  'I  wisht  Willie'd  hurry  and 
ketch  the  measles  so's  to  be  over  with  *em.' 
So  if  Pinkie's  got  to  have  fits  anyhow,  we 
might  ju:»t  a&  well  have  the  fun  of  seeing 
them." 

There  was  ^omcthing  in  that,  and  at  la-t 
Marger)-  went  far  a.N  to  say  that  if  she 
were  only  sure  thai  Aunt  Allie  would  not 
find  out  

"f'ro  in  the-  hoii'^r  and  >ee  what's  -hr  do- 
ing," Willie  suggested.    "I'll  hold  Pinkie." 

Margery  went  and  soon  returned  with  the 
news  that  Aunt  Allie  was  not  there. 

"Then  probably  she's  gone  to  town."  was 
Willie's  ho[)eful  surmise.  "Lct  b  hurry  and 
have  our  fun  before  she  gets  back." 

In  the  ice-rhfst  they  found  a  large  piece  of 
lean  beef  from  which  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
hack  off  two  nice  juicy  hunks. 

•'You  iii  iMn't  feed  'em  to  Pinkie,  Butch 
sav^."  a(hiii>iii-lu'd  Willie,  when  they  were 
once  more  under  the  cherrj'  tree  ready  to 
open  the  circus.  "You  must  get  him  real 
excited  nnrl  tlien  let  him  swallow  'em  whole." 

So  the  white-rat  tactics  of  the  day  before 
were  followed.  Again  and  again  the  hunks 
were  lowered  temptin^y  close  to^  Pinkie's 
pink  novc  and  a-  often  snatched  away,  until 
Pinkie  was  quivering  with  aroused  ferocity, 
working  his  whiskers  and  swishing  his  tail 
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like  a  young  tiger,  sending  forth  growls  and 
roars  that  were  delightful  to  hear  and  also  a 
little  fearsome.  At  the  pro|)er  moment  he 
was  allowed  to  capture  the  hunks,  which  he 
swallowed  in  a  manner  that  could  not  have 
failed  to  win  the  approval  even  of  Butch. 
So  ended  the  first  act. 

In  the  short  intermission  that  followed, 
Pinkie,  in  the  dejection  usual  after  great  e.x- 
hilaration,  essayed  a  languid  toilet,  and  Mar- 
gery took  a  |K'ep  through  the  house  to  make 
sure  that  Aunt  Allie  had  not  yet  returnetl. 

The  second  act  ojjened  with  a  hrillianl 
high  jump  and  a  blood-curdling  yowl,  which 
gave  unmistakable  notice  that  the  fit  was  on. 
It  was  quicker  in  coming  than  the  while- 
rat  fit  and  more  exciting  while  it  lasted. 
Backward  and  forward  leaps,  double  somer- 
saults, looping-the-lo<>j)s,  hardly  descriln.'  the 
wonderful  g)Tations  with  which  Pinkie  en- 
tertained them.  Up  the  cherry  tree  he  went 
like  a  Hash,  down  he 
fell  with  a  thud,  and 
then  whirled  round 
and  round  and  over 
and  over  until  Mar- 
gery cried  out  in  fright 
and  alarm:  * '  ()  h , 
Pinkie,  Pinkie,  l)ecare- 
ful!  You'll  hurt  your- 
self!" 

But  Pinkie  was  nut 
to  hurt  himself  mm  h 
longer.  There  was 
one  last  convulsion 
that  tossed  the  little 
creature  high  up  in 
the  air,  and  then  the 
performance  w  a>  over. 

When  Margery 
reached  the  small, 
quivering  body  she 
fuutid  the  eyes  open 
and  staring  and  the 
pretty  kitten  mouth 
twisted  into  a  snarl. 

"He's  hurt:  I'm 
sure  he's  hurt!  Poor 
Pinkie,  [HK)r  Pinkie! 
I  d()n't  care  what 
Butch  says,  1  won't 
again!" 

She  picked  him  up  tenderly  and.  as  she 
did  so,  the  little  head  rolled  limply  back. 
The  body  was  still  now  except  for  an  occa- 
sional twitch,  and  Margery,  with  a  new  ter- 
ror, seeing  that  the  eyes  continued  their  sight- 
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let   him   have  a  tit     a  fit  as  any  other  way 

'em." 


less  stare  and  the  mouth  its  lireathless  snarl, 
felt  suddenly  weak  and  sick. 

"Willie!"' she  gas|K-d.  "I  Ijelieve— I  l>e- 
lieve  he's — he's  dead'" 

She  knew  death  as  most  children  know  it 
— on  hearsay,  as  a  common  enough  (Kcur- 
rence,  but  one  which  does  not  touch  them 
f)ersonally.  She  had  seen  a  few  dead  ani- 
mals and  had  known  that  they  were  dead 
But  this  was  different.  How  could  it  l)e 
possible  that  this  limp,  irresponsive  ma.ss 
was  her  own  little  Pinkie,  who  but  a  few  mo- 
ments U'fore  had  Ix-en  full  of  life  and  vigor? 
In  a  few  moments  more  he  would  waken  and 
frisk  again,  she  declared  to  herself.  But  de 
spite  her  vehement  insistence,  a  dull  some- 
thing told  her  that  he  never  wt)uld. 

".\nd  it  was  the  fit  that  killed  him!  I 
know  it  was!  Oh,  dear — oh,  dear — oh,  dear!" 
she  sobl>ed.  in  a  transport  of  grief. 

Willie  Jones,  poking  a  cautious  finger  here 

and  there  into  Pinkie's 
soft  fur,  could  olTer  no 
word  of  hojje.  But 
he  did  what  he  could 
to  comfort. 

".•\w,  now,  Mar- 
gery, you  needn't  feel 
so  l>ad.  Butch  sav>. 
he  say>  — "  Willie 
racked  his  brains  to 
think  of  something 
appri>i)riate  ft)r  Butch 
to  say.  "Butch  .says, 
he  say> — why,  he  says 
when  Ills  kill  kittens, 
why,  he  says  they'd 
die  anyhow!  It  means 
they  ain't  strong  to 
begin  with,  you  know." 

"Are  you  sure 
Butch  says  that.>" 
Margery  quavered. 

"Of  course  I'm 
sure,"  Willie  declared, 
stoutly.  "  Butch  says 
if  they're  weak  and 
sick  they're  going  to 
die  anyhow,  and  they 
might  as  well  go  in 
You  just  can't  .save 


"But  Pinkie  didn't  act  weak  or  sick." 

"That's  just  it!  He  didn't  act  that  way, 
but  he  must  ha'  been  or  he  wouldn't  ha' 
died,  don't  you  see?    That  proves  it!" 

"Do  you  really  think  so?" 
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"Sure.  But  -iee  here.  Mnri^cry.  hadn'l  wc 
better  bury  him  before  Aunt  Allie  gets  buck 

Willie  was  right.  They  had  better  bury 
him  before  Aunt  Allie  got  back.  Margery 
roiw<l  herH-lf  from  her  grief  to  make  ready 
for  the  funeral. 

The  preparatioiis  were  simple.  They  made 
a  pretty  racket  by  lining  a  sh(>c  bo.\  with  pink 
tissue  paper.  ("Pink  always  was  Pinkie's 
color,"  Margery  snifBcd.)  Then,  while  they 
were  scln  ting  a  site  for  the  grave,  Margery 
thought  of  a  new  detail. 
'  "Before  we  burj*  liim,  1  think  we  ought  Jo 
put  some  crape  on  the  door,  don't  you? 
Tht  V  always  do  fnr  real  |)e<>ple." 

WiUie  agreed  enthusiast  it  ally.  Pinkie  was 
a  nice  kitten,  as  nice  as  any  one.  He  de- 
served crape.  Willie  \\-as  doubtful  on  only 
one  score:  What  if  .Aunt  .Mlie— 

"  Well,  we'll  just  have  to  watch,  and,  when 
we  see  her  coming,  snatch  it  off*' 

That  settled,  they  depo>ited  the  casket, 
temfwrarily,  in  the  stal)le  and  went  into  the 
house  to  hunt  .some  crape.  Now,  Ix-cause 
the  zest  of  life  was  fast  returning,  it  woidd 
be  unfair  to  say  that  .Margery  had  alrculy 
forgotten  her  grief.  It  is  true  she  set  about 
the  search  for  crape  with  spirit  and  energy, 
and  the  search,  merely  as  such,  brought  back 
the  sparkle  \u  her  eye  and  the  lauqh  to  her 
lip.  But  thi.s  is  only  as  it  should  be.  Her 
grief  over  Pinkie  was  genuine,  yet,  after  all, 
Pinkie-  are  not  the  whole  nf  the  i;amr  of  life, 
and  there  is  no  way  to  find  this  out  so  quickly 
!^  by  busying  oneself  with  another  part  of 
tin  jj;aiiie — hunting  crape,  for  instance.  Call 
such  busync--  work,  and,  a  philn^Kphy  o( 
life  in  a  nutshell;  for,  depend  upon  ii,  work 
is  as  surely  a  small  girPs  salvation  as  it  is  a 
man's. 

"Oh,  1  know!"  Margery  cried,  with  sud- 
den inspiration.  "Aunt  .MlieV  long  motor 
veil  would  make  dandy  crape!" 

They  found  it  in  .Aunt  .Allie'-  r<iom.  On 
a  work  table  in  the  .same  place  there  was  a 
straw  hat  which  Aunt  Allie  was  trimming  for 
a  garden  party.  It  was  to  have  lavender 
strings,  one  of  which.  .Margery  saw  at  once, 
would  \ic  just  the  thing  with  which  to  tie  the 
crape.   So  they  borrowed  it  also. 

Thrv  (lra]H  i!  the  veil  and  the  lavendt  r  lu  t 
over  the  front  door-bell,  soiling  both  as  little 
as  possible,  and  then  stood  off  to  see  the  ef- 
fect.   It  wa--  simply  lovelv. 

"That's  what  I 'cull  <l'e  i(l  sudl."  Willie 
Jones  said,  heartily.  "But  hadn  t  we  better 
put  some  dowers  on,  too?" 


Flowers,  Mnrt^ery  realized  immediately, 
would  be  a  crowning  touch.  So  they  picked 
a  bunch  of  geraniums,  red  and  pink,  and 
stuck  as  many  as  they  could  aioitnd  the  knob 
of  the  flf»or  l)ell. 

".And  now  lei's  sil  down  under  the  svTinga 
bush  near  the  gate  and  see  what  hapi^ens," 
Willie  suggested.  ".And  if  anylx)dy  -ay-  any- 
thing to  you,  you've  got  to  cry  like  the  dick- 
en.s.    Don't  forget." 

The  first  pa>ser-by  was  a  fat  woman  with 
a  heavy  market  basket.  Just  in  front  <>f  the 
gale  she  put  down  her  basket  for  a  momem  j 
rest. 

"B(Mj-hoo  at  her,"  Willie  Jones  whispered 

with  a  nudge. 

"Boo-hool"  roared  Margery,  ju.st  as  the  fai 
woman  caught  sight  of  the  crape  on  the  d«xjr. 

"  Sakes  alive!"  said  the  fat  woman.  **Who's 
dead  now?" 

"Pinkie!"  sobbed  Margery. 

"Pinkie!"  the  fat  woman  rejx'ated,  look- 
ing inore  astonished  than  ever.  "Who's 
Pinkie.--" 

Margery,  boo-h<K)ing  away,  paid  no  heed 
to  thi<  [xxT.  'I  WiUie  Jones  had  to  meet  it 
as  best  he  could. 

«•  Pinkie,"  said  Willie  Jones.  '*  Why,  don't 
you  know  who  Pinkie  was?  I  thought  every- 
body knoucd  Pinkiel  Why  Pinkie^ — Pinkie 
wa.s — 1  mean — yea— you  sec — Pinkie,"  he 
declared,  finally,  "why.  Pinkie  was  her  little 

si-ter!" 

"You  poor  little  thing!"  the  fat  woman 
said,  with  ready  sym|>athy.    *'And  you  loved 

your  little  sifter,  didn't  )'ou?  Now  ain't 
that  just  too  t(»uchin'?  But,  say,  little  Ixn*, 
she  hadn't  ought  to  be  oul  in  front  to-day. 
'Tain't  proper.  You  keep  her  playin*  in  the 
back  yard.  That's  a  gomi  boy.  .And  here," 
she  said,  picking  out  of  her  basket  two  nice 
bananas  and  handitig  them  over  the  fence, 
"here's  something  that'll  lomtort  luT." 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,"  said  Willie  Jones, 
politely. 

Then  he  led  Margery  toward  the  back 

yard,  where  they  remained  until  the  fat 
woman  had  pas<c-(l  on. 

"  I  wish."  remarked  Willie,  coniplaccmly, 
as,  ont  e  more  >etiled  under  the  syringa  bush, 
they  finished  their  bananas,  "I  wi-h  some 
one  else  would  come  home  from  market 
That  was  great." 

'*But  what*ll  you  say  if  iPs  somebody  that 
knows  US?" 

Willie  wagged  iiis  iieatl  confidently.  ' '  Don  'I 
you  worry.    I'll  fix  that  all  right.'' 
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The  next  person  was  Bulch,  wh<i  came 
by  driving  the  grtxery  wagon. 

"Oh,  gee!"  he  e.xclaime(l,  checking  his 
horse  at  sight  of  the  cra[>e.  "Who's  dead 
a'ready?" 

As  he  received  no  immediate  answer,  he 
tried  again.    "Is  it  Mis'  Blair?" 

Marger)'  shook  her  head  and  nudged 
Willie  to  speak.  As  she  had  foreseen,  Pinkie 
could  not  again  Ijc  used,  and  Willie  realized 
that  he  would  have  to  sacrifice  one  of  the 
family.  His  hesitation  was  not  over  the 
deed  itself,  merelv  over  the  selection  of  a 
victim. 

"What's  the  matter  with  vou  kids?  Can't 
you  talk?    Who's  dead  a'ready?" 

"Marger)''s  Aunt  Allie,"  Willie  replied 
with  the  greatest  dignity. 

"Oh,  Willie!"  Margery  gasjwd. 

"Boo-hoo,"  Willie  whisjiered. 

"Boo-h(K)!"  Margery  wailed,  oljediently. 
"Aunt  Allie!    Poor  Aunt  Allie!" 

"  Whv,  vou  don't  sav  so!"  Butch  exclaimed 
in  candid  surprise.  "I  thought  I  seen  her 
this  morning." 

"'Spect  you  did.    She  died  very  sudden." 

"You  don't  say  so!"  Butch  exclaimed 
again.    "What'd  she  die  of?" 

"Fits,"  said  Willie  Jones  j>nmly. 

"Fits!"  re|)eated  Butch.  "Vou  don't  say 
so!" 

"Sav,  Butch." 

"Well?" 


"(iive  us  a  ride?" 
"Sure." 

So  Willie  and  Margery  climl)ed  into  the 
grocery  wagon  and  accompanied  Butch  on  a 
short  round  of  deliveries.  Butch  asked  fur- 
ther details  until  he  was  able  to  tell  a  con- 
nected stor)'  in  the  various  kit*  hens  where 
he  stopj)ed. 

The  servants,  and  sometimes  the  memlx^rs 
of  the  family,  came  out  to  question  W'illie  and 
Margery,  who  had  the  pleasure  that  morn- 
ing of  furnishing  a  (|uiet  neighhorhoixl  a 
startling  .s<'nsation.  Marger}'  exjiericnced  a 
growing  apprehension,  and  would  have 
checked  the  free  Howering  of  Willie's  fancy. 
But  he  was  irrepressible,  and  she  had,  }K?r- 
force,  to  give  tearful  assent  to  each  new 
adaptation  and  to  btM)-htH)  at  frequent  inter- 
vals. 

"Why,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing!" 
Gladys  Bailey's  mother  declared,  as,  in  ki- 
mono and  bedroom  slipi)ers,  she  hurried  out 
to  the  street.    ".\  fit  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am."  said  Willie  Jones,  firmly. 

"What  did  it  come  from?  Did  the  dtntor 
say?" 

"From  eating  raw  meat,  the  d(Ktor  .says." 

"Fating  raw  meat!  Why,  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing!  Did  your  aunt  eat  raw 
meat,  .Margery?" 

"Boo-hoo!"  waiknl  Margery. 

"Of  course  she  did,"  Willie  Jones  an- 
swered.   "She  used  to  eat  it  right  down  in 
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hunks  without  rhcwin'  it.  Butch  useH  to 
bring  her  raw  meal  every  day,  didn't  you, 
Butch?" 

Butch,  who,  by  this  time,  was  laeginning 
to  think  that  he  himself  had  witne^^^cd  (he 
fit,  gave  ready  assent.  "Sure  I  did,  Mis' 
Bailey.  Why,  just  this  morning  on  my  first 
trip  I  took  her  a  big  piece  of  lean  \)ccf.  'Be 
sure  it's  lean,'  she  says  to  me.  'i'm  par- 
licular  about  hairin^  it  lean.*'* 

"Why,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing!**  the 
Bailey  mother  ajjain  informed  them.  "And 
did  you  see  the  lit,  Willie?" 

"Yes,  ma'am.  It  was  awful.  She  just 
dutj  !ur  finjitr^  and  her  toes  into  the  cherry 
tree  and  scooted  " 

"Her  toes?  Why,  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing!  Was  she  barefoot 

"\o— yes — no— T  mean  not  exactly  bare- 
fool.  She  wasn't  ijardooi — at  first,  I  mean. 
But  she  jumped  around  so,  you  Icnow,  her 
shoes  and  stockin's  come  otT." 

"Came  off!  Why,  1  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing!  I  suppose  I  ought  to  go  right  over 
and  see  if  I  can  be  of  any  help." 

Willie  lt)ne<  earnestly  a'-'^iiml  her  that 
this  was  untiecessary.  "Everything's  been 
done,  ain*t  it,  Margery?  All  the  neighbors 
ru-'lu'il  in  and  fixed  u[)  e\  iTylhin<4.  She's  all 
ready  to  be  buried  this  afternoon." 

"Buried  this  afternoon!  Why,  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing!    .Are  you  sure  f" 

"Of  courst'  I  am.  Ain't  the  (itltin  all 
ready?  It's  a  white  one  with  pink  lining, 
ain't  it.  Butch?** 

Butch  swore  it  was  white  with  pink  lining 
and  that  he  had  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes  as, 
no  doubt,  he  supposed  he  had.  The  Bailey 
mother  again  dedaretl  she  had  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing  aiv!  wiudd  have  questioned 
on  had  not  Bu^ch  driven  oti,  sucidenly  re- 
membering that,  fits  or  no  fits,  people  had  to 
have  lunch  on  lime. 

It  wa*  the  same  eLsewhere.  On  all  .sides 
their  .story  was  received  with  similar  ohi  and 
ahs  of  credulous  astonishment.  That  power 
of  holdiii'j;  an  aiirlienee  v,  hirh  a  veteran  labors 
years  to  acquire,  Willie  Jones  .seemed  lo  jxis- 
sess  by  instinct.  He  did  not  appear  anxious 
to  talk,  but,  when  (|uestioned,  answered 
quietly,  directly,  and  with  the  o[>en  candor 
of  a  child  loo  young  to  realize  the  horn>rs 
he  has  witnes.sed.  Mrs.  Newton  almost  went 
into  hjrsterics  at  the  vividness  of  his  descrip- 
tion. 

"And  when  w^  got  to  her,  her  body  was 
ail  twisted  up  and  her  hair  was  all  mussed 


and  her  lip-  \vn-  piilli'd  l»ack  real  tight  SO*S 
you  could  sec  all  her  teeth,  liite  this." 

"Good  gracious!*'  screamed  Mrs.  Newton. 
"How  awful:" 

"Ve.s,  ma'am,"  Willie  Jcmcs  a.s.senled. 
"And  when  they  lifted  her  up,  her  head 

rolled  back  this  way  and  her  eyes  ** 

' ■  C,  ui )d  ^Tai  ious  I  How  awful!*'  Mrs.  New- 
ton again  screamed. 

Willie  soon  found  that  his  strength  lay  in 
a  simple  relation  of  i'  i  So  long  as  he 
clung  to  fac  t-i  he  \va>  all  right.  It  was  onlv 
with  fancy  touches  like  the  shoes  and  stock- 
ings that  he  had  trouble.  And  with  a  little 
judgment  it  was  ea.-^y  enough  to  make  the 
proper  selection  of  facts.  The  wonder  was 
what  an  astonishing  effect  was  produced  by 
the  mere  substitution  of  one  leading  character 
for  amxjher.  Here,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
arc  the  facts  of  the  case  as  plain  and  unex- 
citing as  an  old  black  hat;  and  here,  at  one 
ma^ie  worfi,  are  rahl>it^  and  ro-e-  and  gold- 
lish  hopping  about  in  charming  profusion. 
It  was  a  delightful  performance,  delightful 
and  at  the  same  time  so  convincing  that 
Margery  herself  liei^an  to  Ik*  in  some  doubt 
as  to  just  who  had  actually  had  the  lit. 

But  after  Butch  had  made  his  last  de- 
livery and,  1)11  hi-  way  bac  k,  had  dei)Osited 
ihem  in  ironi  of  Willie  Jtuies's  htmse,  all 
such  delusions,  however  pleasing  and  de- 
sirable, vanished  away,  and  reality,  wearing 
a  --tern  and  threatening  front,  tapj>oH  them 
sharply  on  the  shoulder.  Margery  looked 
apprehensively  at  her  companion. 

"O-ohl    But  I  Ix't  she  gives  us  fits  now2*' 
"Aw,  rats!.  What  can  she  do  to  us?" 
Willie*s  words  were  brave,,  but  not  to  be 
taken  e.xactl)  on  their  face  value,  for  he 
added  immediately: 

"But  mcbbc  we  had  t)etier  cut  out  lunch. 
Let's  snealc  into  the  house  and  get  some- 
thing to  eat  and  then  -Hp  out  to  the  woods.  ' 

They  climbed  the  Blair  fence,  recon- 
noilered  the  kitchen,  and,  when  they  were 
sure  that  no  one  was  yet  about,  slip|)ed  in. 
By  searching  the  p.ititn.-  dili<ientl\  they 
found  some  crackers  and  milk,  ihc  crackers 
were  few,  but  the  milk  was  plentiful.  After 
that  they  ate  some  sliced  cucuml)ers  which 
Kfhc  had  soaking  in  salt  water.  They  had 
just  finished  the  <  vicumlx:rs  when  Kffic,  com- 
ing down  stairs  to  get  lunch,  broke  in  upon 
them  She  In-i  her  temper,  of  course,  and  a 
violent  argument  ensued.  It  waxed  so  loud 
that  none  of  them  knew  that  some  one  was 
coming  until  Aunt  Allle  stood  before  them. 
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"Oh,  Miss  Allie,  what  do  you  think? 

Them  children  have  gone  and  eat  upall^  '* 

Effie  paused,  realizing  by  this  time  that 
Aunt  Allic  herself  had  something  to  tell. 
She  was  holding  some  ferns  and  wUd  flowers 
ill  oiu-  haii'l  ;mil  in  the  other  a  taiiylt-d, 
knotted  moiis  of  while  and  lavender.  At 
first  she  only  looked  at  her  niece  and  that 
young  woman's  companion  quietly,  calmly — 
one  mii^ht  ^^ay  too  (]uietly,  too  calmly.  It  is 
such  a  calm  that  precedes  a  tornado.  Her 
victims,  caught  in  the  pantry  like  rats  in  a 
trap,  HKiilf  one  weak,  hopeless  attempt  to 
dash  by  Kthe  and,  failing  in  that,  slunk  back 
a  step  and  awaited  the  approach  of  judgment 
with  sullen,  indifferent  faces. 

"Ho!"  Aunt  Allie  cried,  at  last,  with  a 
great  explosion  of  breath,  tossing  upon  the 
kitchen  table  the  veil  and  the  wild  flowers. 
"How  dare  you  little  villains  touch  my  be- 
longings!" 

HcavensI  Was  that  all?  The  culprit.s 
exchanged  a  ^ance  of  astonishment  and 
relief. 

"I  can't  turn  my  back  thai  you  aren't  in 
some  new  mischief!  IVe  stood  much,  but  I 
won't  stand  this!  Listen  to  me,  Miss  ^^ar- 
gcrv:  To-nitflit  ij  your  jathcr  d<yfs  not  give 
you  the  spanking  you  desenr,  J  ■^■ill." 

To-night?  What  spandy-dandy  luck! 
Why,  to  night  wn-  hour^  ami  linurs  and 
hours  awayl  Lots  of  things  might  happen 
before  then! 

*'In  the  meantime,  bed  is  the  safest  }»lace 
for  you.  Ivfl'ie,  put  Margery  to  bed.  I'll  at- 
tentl  to  Master  Jones.  Come,  sir,  we'll  see 
what  your  mother  sa3rs  about  it." 

"My  mother  .lin't  h«>me,"  Master  Jones 
protested  very  pohtely.  "She's  gone  to 
town.  I  was  to  eat  lunch  here.  My  mother 
wrote  you  a  note  about  it,  and  if  you  leave 
go  one  of  my  arms  a  minute  I'll  give  it  to 
you." 

Carefully  clutching  him  elsewhere,  Aunt 

Allie  gave  him  the  freedom  of  one  arm. 
Willie  ]nt!led  forth  the  note,  and  -Aunt  Allie, 
opening  il  with  one  hiuid,  read  aloud: 

"My  ficiir  Miss  Ciihbs; 

"May  I  ini|><t>»  u)  <iii  y«ni  to  the  cxtfiit  of  asking 
you  to  k*fp  Willie  to  lunch?  1  am  su<l(lcnly  tailed 
to  tuwn  and  will  not  be  back  umt)  aftiTn(M>n. 

"I  trust  he  will  give  you  no  trouble.  If  he  docs, 
punish  him  in  any  way  you  we  fit.    .    .  ." 

"'Punisli  him,""  repeated  Aunt  Aliit-,  "in 
any  way  you  see  fit.'   Do  you  hear  that,  my 

yf)ung  t^entleman  ?  Well.  I'll  <;ivc  ycv  ex- 
actly what  Margery's  getting,  and  i  shall  ask 


your  mother  to  give  you  what  she's  going  to 
get  later.  F^ffie,  put  Margery  in  her  mother's 
room.    I'll  put  Master  Jones  in  her  room." 

"(iee!    But  ain't  we  gettin'  off  easy?" 

This  was  the  unmi.stakable  meaning  of 
Willie's  look  to  his  ( onfedcratc.  But  that 
criminal  knew  too  well  the  temper  of  the  law 
not  to  hide  her  complacency  in  howls  and 
struggles  which  promptly  deceived  her  cap- 
tors into  the  delusion  that  here  was  an  in- 
stance wliere  the  punishment  titled  the  crime 
to  a  nicety.  Willie  Jones,  by  his  ill-judged 
thoiiph  more  honc<t  composure.  ;i-  |iroiii|)tly 
labeled  himself  a  hardened  little  rejjrobate. 

Aunt  Allie  locked  him  in  Margery's  room 
whh  the  significant  warning  that,  if  he 
kirked  the  diMjrs,  she  would  not  wait  for  his 
mothers  return.  From  the  expression  of 
her  mouth,  he  rather  thought  that  she  hoped 
he  would  kick  the  doors.  Margery,  amid 
most  doleful  outcries,  was  quickly  undressed 
and  put  to  l>e(l.  It  was  not  deemed  necessary 
to  lock  her  in,  so  she  was  able  to  .slip  out  to 
the  hall  and,  hanging  over  the  banisters, 
to  hear  something  of  the  excitement  which 
shortly  ensued  down-statrs. 

The  twins  brought  home  the  first  news  of 
the  mfirning's  sensation.  'I'hey  came  running 
iiUo  the  house,  calling,  '.\uiil  Allie!  Aunt 
Allie!"  and  the  moment  they  caught  sight  of 
that  lady:  'Oh.  .Aunt  .Allie!  What  do  you 
think?  We  met  Bulch  at  the  corner,  and  he 
says — '*  Their  voices  dropi)ed  somewhat, 
and  Margery,  knowing  without  being  told 
^omc  of  tlic  things  that  Butch  would  say, 
pattered  back  to  her  mother's  nxm  and  lapped 
lightly  on  the  connecting  door  of  Willie's 
temporary  prison. 

"Sst!  VVillie!"  she  hissed  through  the  key- 
hole. "The  twins  know  all  about  it!  They 
just  saw  Butch.  Oh!  but  I  bet  Aunt  AUie's 
mad!" 

"Let  her  be  mad.  I  don't  care.  She 
dassn't  do  nothin'  to  me." 

"But,  Willie,  don't  you  utider--(.ind ?  She 
won't  come  up  no  matter  how  much  she 
wants  to,  'cause  she  ha^;  piinishetl  us  once. 
She  thinks  she's  puni-liin'  u-  now!  Oh,  but 
we're  lucky'  Tf  tlie  (witi-^  had  come  in  \yc- 
fore  she  put  us  to  bed,  then — '  And  Mar- 
gery's broken  off  then  expressed  such  dire 
possibilities  that  she  herself  .shuddered. 

A  violent  ring  at  the  door-bell  hurried  her 
out  to  the  bani.sters  again. 

"It's  Gladys  Bailey's  mother,"  she 
squeaked  ihrou^Ii  tlie  keyhole  a  few  seconds 
later.    "And  she's  so  surprised!   She  says 
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she  never  heard  of  such  a  thing!  Oh,  I  wish 
they  hadn't  shut  the  library  door  so  quick." 

The  Bailey  mother  was  merely  the  first  of 
a  numlKT  of  callers  that  noon  hour  who  kept 
Margcr)'  on  a  constant  scamfxjr  between 
banister  and  keyhole.  It  was  as  though 
Aunt  Allie  were  holding  a  reception,  a  rather 
l)oisterous  one,  too,  for  every  one  seemed  to 
l>e  talking  and  shouting  at  once.  Each  new 
arrival  added  fresh  excitement  until  Mar- 
gery was  almost  st  andalixed  that  the  neigh- 
Inirhood  ladies  should  make  such  a  racket. 
It  didn't  seem  altogether  ladylike.  The 
mutlled  roar  and  the  (Kcasional  exclamations 
that  ascende<l  through  walls  and  tl(M)rs  were 
bad  enough,  but  every  time  the  library  door 
ojiened  it  was  just  awful.  Xo  matter  what 
you  say,  they  7vere  all  talking  at  once,  and 
not  in  that  low  voice,  either,  which  you  are 
taught  to  Ix'lieve  is  the  mark  of  every  true 
lady.  They  were  simply  >hriekin'  and  hol- 
ierin* — that's  what  they  were: 


THAT  CRIMtNAI.  KNEW  WKI.L  THE  TEMPER  OF  THE  LAW. 


"And  he  told   it   with  a  face  just  as 

straight  " 

"And  there  she  sat  crying  and  cr)'ing,  and 

when  I  said  " 

"And  every  detail  of  the  funeral,  too! 

CfiKxl  gracious!    How  " 

"And  they  bamfwzled  that  lout  of  a  gro- 
cery boy  until  he  swore  " 

"  I  could  sim{)ly  see  your  wTithings, 
the  way  they  described  them.    Your  lips 

drawn  " 

And  then  fat  little  Mrs.  Berry  began  to 
laugh,  and  she  laughed  and  laughed  as 
though  unable  to  stop.  But  no  one  joined 
her.  By  this  time  they  were  all  ready  to  go 
and  were  leaving  together  like  the  members 
of  a  euchre  club. 

"Oh,  dear — oh,  dear — oh,  dear!"  shrieked 
little  Mrs.  Berry,  leaning  against  the  front 
door  for  supi>ort.  "I  never  knew  of  any- 
thing >-o  funny!" 

"Funny!"  snorted  one  of  her  friends  in 
amazement. 

"To  think,"  Mrs.  Berry  continued,  when 
she  caught  another  breath,  "of  two  small 
children  throwing  a  whole  neighborhtxxl  into 
such  an  uproar!  1  was  baking  cakes  my- 
self and  I  got  so  e.xcited  that  I  let  them  burn 
to  a  crisp!    Oh,  dear — oh,  dear — oh,  dear!" 

"I'm  glad  you  think  it  so  amusing,"  Aunt 
Allie  remarked,  icily,  voicing,  it  was  evident, 
the  prevailing  sentiment. 

"Amusing,  Miss  Gibbs?  Why,  I  think  it 
screamingly  funny!    I  don't  know  when  I've 

laughed  so  hard. 
What  do  you  suppose 
put  it  into  their 
heads?" 

"The  devil,  Mrs. 
Berry!   The  devil!" 

What!  IfMarger)- 
had  not  heard  it  with 
her  own  ears  she  would 
never  have  believed 
it  possible.  To  say 
that  she  was  surprised 
at  her  aunt's  language 
would  be  putting  it 
mildly.  She  was 
shoc  ked  I  If  her  father 
knew  alK)ut  it,  Mar- 
gery wondered,  as  she 
slipjK'd  back  into  l)eti, 
would  he  still  consider 
Aunt  .Mlie  a  proi>er 
person  to  take  care  of 
them? 
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Soon  alter  the  departure  of  the  neighbor- 
hood ladies,  when  the  <Mcr  children  had 
gone  back  to  school  and  the  house  was  quiet 
again,  Margery  lx:gan  tO'feel  faint  pangs  of 
what  she  supposed  at  first  was  huti^c  r.  They 
grew  worse  and  worse  until  she  felt  that 
death  from  starvation  would  soon  be  staring 
her  in  the  face.  It  got  to  be  terrible.  Finally, 
when  she  tried  to  sit  up,  she  fell  back  with 
the  worst  pain  in  her  stomach  she  had  ever 
had.  She  would  have  cried  out  for  relief  or 
at  least  for  sympathy  had  there  been  any  one 
within  far  shot  other  llian  Aunt  .Allie.  But 
as  the  sight  of  a  person's  death  throes  would 
afford  Aunt  Allie  only  so  much  pleasure  and 
amusement,  Margery  ki  [)t  her  lips  tightly 
clo'^ed  and  endured  in  ^ilenrr.  But  every 
one  is  not  so  heroically  con.stituic<l.  Suddenly 
she  heard  a  groan  long  drawn  and  full  of 
suffering  as  drradful.  apparently,  as  her  ou  11. 
Then  another, and  another.  Was  Willie  Jones 
dyin',  too? 

'*WUlie!"  she  called,  weakly.  But  he  did 
not  hear. 

She  slipped  painfully  out  of  Imi  and  hah 
crawled,  half  rolled  across  the  floor. 

"Willie I"  she  said  again,  close  to  the  key- 
hole. 

This  time  he  answerc<l  with  a  yr oan. 

"What's  the  matter,  Willie?  " 

"I  guess— ugh '  ugh '  -I  guess  I'm — dyin'.'* 

"Where  at,  Wiiiie.-"' 

"Stummick,"  groaned  Willw. 

So  he  had  it,  t(K).  It  ?  What  was  it  >  In 
the  instant  of  acute  vi>ion  brought  on  by  a 
new  paroxysm  of  pain,  Margery  M.'eme<l  to 
divine  the  truth.  Some  of  the  symi)toms 
were  \m  kini:,  to  ])<■  <xin\  «)nly  such  >uf- 
fcring  as  this  could  account  for  tho>e  others 
— ^the  lips  drawn  tightly  bac  k,  the  eyes  gla^cd 
and  tenor-stricken.  Ves,  she  knew  now  what 
was  the  matter.  ,\nd  -he  -;»\v  herself  atid 
Willie  Jones  as  they  would  .sotm  be,  and 
the  spectacle  was  so  pitiable  that  she  wept. 
.\ny  one  would  weep  even  Aunt  .Mlie.  Yes, 
if  her  conscience  were  not  utterly  dead.  Aunt 
AlUe  would  presently  have  cause  enough  to 
beraeerable.  And  that,  wli< n  tlx  time  came, 
her  remorse  and  sel.'-reproaclu  >lioLild  Ik- 
greater,  Margery  decided  to  lorgive  her. 
Cost  what  suffering  it  might,  she  would  for- 
give licr. 

Slowly  and  painfully  she  worked  her  way 
out  to  the  stairs.  Every  movement  was  tor- 
ture, but,  gritting  her  teeth,  she  pushed  on. 
Half  way  down  the  stairs  she  could  go  no 
farther.    The  pains  had  grown  excruciating, 


and  a  cry,  agonized  and  trem- 
ulous, formed  itself  into,  "Aunt 
Allie!  AuntAUier 

There  was  no  mistaking  the 
urgency  of  the  call,  and  Aunt 
Allie  came  answering  at  once. 

"What  is  it,  Margery?"  As 
she  caught  sight  of  her  niece, 
with  more  concern  '^he  added: 
"  Is  anything  the  mailer?" 

By  this  time  Margery  was 
rolled  into  a  tight  ball,  and  -hi- 
could  not  unroll  if  she  would. 
She  was  moaning .  and  whim- 
pering, too,  and  only  with  great 
effort  able  to  speak  at  all. 

"  I'm  >tirr}— oh!  ohi — what! 
did — lhi>.  morning. 

She  harl  meant  to  say  stime- 
thing  entirely  ditlerenl;  in  fart, 
to  forgive  instead  oi  beg  forgive- 
ness. But 
this  was  no 
time  for  fine 
distinctions. 

"Tmsor. 
ry— oh!  oh! 

—  I'm  dy- 
in'." 

"Mychild, 
what  is  it  ? 
Tell  aunt- 
ie." 

"I've  got 
a— a  fit— I 
guess.  Wil  • 
lie  Jones, 
loo.  f)h! 
Oh!  I  guess 
we — oh! oh J 

-  c  aught  it 
from  Pinkie 
— this  morn- 
ing— when 
h  e  —  died 
Oh!  Oh! 
rit>  is-  -aw- 
ful!   I  didn't  know  they — hurt — so." 

A  li-li)  ua>  lircakiri'.i;  on  Aunt  Allie. 
"Was  it  Pinkie?"  she  began. 

She  was  interrupted  by  a  titter  from  Effie, 
who  had  come  up  Ix^hind  her.  "Kits!"  tit- 
tered I-lflie.  "I  g^ics-,  it's  cucumber-  and 
milk!"  And  that  recalled  Aunt  Allie  to  the 
present. 

poor  child!"  she  said,  lifting  Mar- 
gery gently  in  her  arms.    "Is  it  your  stom- 
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ach,  dear?  There,  just  a  minute  and 
auntic'll  have  you  in  Ijcd.  Effie,  get  some 
boiling  water.  Quick!" 

Now,  Aunt  Allie  never  showed  to  such  ad- 
vantage as  when  there  was  sickness  in  the 
family.  She  was  capable  and  clear-headed 
and,  at  such  times,  altogether  gentle.  It  was 
surprising  how  soon  she  had  Margery  com- 
fortable in  one  lied — that  is,  as  comfortable 
as  Margery  could  l>c  l)efore  the  |x;p|>ermint 
was  ready — and  Willie  Jones  in  another. 
And  short  as  the  time  was  until  EfTie  l)rought 
up  the  hot  water,  it  was  long  enough  to  think 
out  .several  things.  To  liegin  with.  Aunt 
Allie  suddenly  lo.st  all  feeling  of  anger  and 
animosity.  Suffering  had  somehow  changed 
a  brace  of  young  monsters  into  two  p<Kir 
children  whose  instant  relief  was,  at  that 
m(»ment,  her  greatest  concern  in  life.  Yes, 
they  were  only  children,  after  all,  mere  mites 
of  children  as  they  lay  there  all  crumpled  up. 
their  helplessness  crying  out  t«)  every  feeling 
of  motherhmxl  in  her. 

Understand,  though,  Aunt  Allie  was  not 
like  her  brother-in-law;  she  saw  no  fun  nor 
amusement  in  things 
which  were  neither 
funny  nor  amusing, 
but,  on  the  contrary, 
most  rei)rt'hcnsihle. 
But,  though  devoid 
of  appreciation  of 
naughtiness,  Aunt 
Allie  had  too  much 
common  sense  to 
miss  the  significance 
of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity. Hitherto  she 
had  failed  signally  to 
win  the  affection  or 
even  the  res()ect  of 
her  sister's  younge>t 
child.  Perhaps  she 
had  l>cen  too  severe, 
too  dictatorial.  No 
matter  alx)ut  that 
now.  She  was  to 
have  another  chance. 

In  the  st>ftened  moiwl  which  would  c<ime  with 
convale.scence,  Margery  would  Ik;  exquisitely 
res|x)nsivc  to  the  right  word>.  And  Aunt 
Allie  had  tried  so  many  wrong  w(»rds — not 
wrong  in  themselves,  to  Ik,'  .sure,  but  wrong 
when  applied  to  this  particular  bit  of  human- 
ity— that  now  she  knew,  as  though  by  a  pro- 
cess of  eliminatioti,  wliat  the  right  ones  were. 
Then  Effie  came  with  the  hot  water,  and, 


In^fore  you  could  say  Jack  Rolunson,  Aunt 
Allie  had  the  peppermint  and  sugar  mixed, 
and,  my!  didn't  it  feel  good  going  down! 

The  twins  were  a  few  moments  late  for 
dinner.  They  had  sjjcnt  the  afternfK>n  at 
Gladys  Bailey's.  As  they  sat  down  they 
glanced  from  Margery  to  their  father  sig- 
nificantly. 

"(lladys  Bailey's  mother  says,"  tx^gan 
Katherinc,  "that  she  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing."  As  her  father  did  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand, she  added.  "  What  Margery  and 
Willie  Jones  did  to  Aunt  Allie,  you  know." 

The  Blair  father  gave  a  mental  groan.  He 
had  thought  when  he  first  came  in  that  he 
detected  a  new  feeling  lK>tween  Margery  and 
her  aunt.  Margery  was  so  aflfectionate  and 
gentle  and  Aunt  Allie  so  serene  that  he  had 
wondered  whether,  by  some  g<MKi  fortune, 
the  breach  l)etween  them  had  lK?en  healed. 
At  Katherine's  words  the  disagreeable  scene 
of  breakfast  returned,  and  he  feared  the 
worst.  But  a  surprise  was  in  store  for  him 
and  for  Kathcrine  as  well. 

"Katherine,"  Aunt  Allie  said,  firmly, 
"there  is  no  need  of  bothering  your  father 
with  everything  that  happens.  If  Margery 
did  something  she  should  not  have  done,  it 
was  Ixxrausc  she  did  not  quite  understand. 
But  there  is  no  need  of  talking  about  it 

any  more,  iKxause 
she  understands  now. 
Don't  you,  dear?" 

Margery  looked  at 
her  aunt  with  shining 
eyes.  She  had  hojx?d 
Aunt  .-Mlie  in  her 
sweet  new  kindness 
would  go  so  far  as 
not  to  tell  her  father, 
but  she  had  not  dared 
ask  so  great  a  favor. 
And  here,  unasked, 
.\unt  Allie  was  grant- 
ing it.  .'Ml  afternoon 
while  they — the  three 
of  them,  Aunt  Allie, 
she.  and  Willie  Jones— had  U-en  discussing 
wild  flowers  and  birds,  yes,  and  cats,  too, 
Margery  had  lx*en  asking  herself  whether 
she  did  not,  after  all,  love  her  aunt.  No'V 
there  was  no  questi«)n  alxml  it. 

•'.'\nd  I  won't  tell  him,  either.  Aunt  Allie!" 
she  cried,  impulsively,  and,  in  a  lower  voice, 
intended  only  for  her  aunt's  car,  "What  you 
said  to  Mrs.  Berry!" 


I  OUESS.     FITS  IS  AWrUI. 
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By  CHARLES  tDW  ARD  RUSSELL 

Anilior  ol  'The  Onttat  Trail  in  the  World."  "SeMien  el  the  Cmhimm  Gaed,"  eic 


EDITOR'S  XOTE.—  We  arc  told  that 
ail  our  exposure  oj  munu  ipal  gra/t  and  poiiti- 
€ttt  Corruption  represents  only  destrui  tivc  <  rUi- 
f  is-tn.  and  that  are  not  lirlpim^  people  to 
right  the  wrongs  we  have  brought  to  light.  In 
port  answer  to  this  protest  tomes  forward 
Charles  R.  Russell,  one  oj  the  ablest  and  wisest 
of  the  crutaders  against  greed  and  privilej^e. 
with  some  things  that  we  and  you  might  stl 
about  doing  jor  the  Common  Good.  Russell 
admit-  thiit  lit'  !<  artudHv  doint^  ]iolJiiii\^  hitn- 
seij,  and  he  declares  that  we,  his  publishers, 
arid  you,  his  readers,  are  also  doing  nothing. 
Then  he  tells  in  ^ain,  practiral  terms  just 
hozL'  -if  American  citizen'^  should  hri^iit  to 
ailer  the  system  thai  is  responsible  jor  the 
evils  under  which  tve  suffer.  The  thousands 
of  correspondents  who  hair  written  us  in- 
quiring, "\\  hai  can  I  do/"  unit  do  well  to 
read  this  big,  broad'minded  article.  It  is  the 
turn  of  us  citiaens  on  the  firing  line. 

IN  a  certain  Western  town,  wherein  I  vva;* 
once  a  sojourner,  we  had  an  acute  attack 
of  the  frenzy  for  mun!(i]ial  rcfdrni  tliat 
pcri(Kli(  ally  descends  u|xjn  every  American 
community. 

With  the  aid  of  a  public  utility  company 
composed  of  our  very  Ih-sI  citizen^,  v.c  had 
l)een  installing  electric  li^',hts.  Another  com- 
pany had  appeared  in  the  field  to  compete 
with  the  first  company.  The  sul)sef|uent 
evcutv  you  would  readily  surmise  without 
Ixiu^  lold.  Of  course,  the  aldermen  were 
bought  like  beef  carcasses  in  the  market,  and, 
at  last.  Just  as  ojx-nly  and  frankK  I  'r  a 
lime  the  community  patiently  endured,  as  for 
a  time  it  always  endures.  But  when  the 
buyers  Ix-uati  tn  di.strihute  the  purrha.sc  price 
on  the  tl<K)r  of  the  counril  rhamher.  the 
*' cynical  tolerance"  of  the  AjiRrican  citizen 
broke  down  and  the  public  protested. 

There  was  a  ver\'  honest  district  attorney, 
so  Iwnest  that  I  wondered  then,  and  have 


often  wondered  since,  how  he  ever  came  into 
the  |x>litical  game.  He  was  an  able  lawyer, 
but  personally  a  plain,  unamiable,  Captain 
Xare^  <nrt  of  man,  that  had  no  respert  for 
eminent  citizen.s  if  they  happened,  also,  to  ite 
eminent  crooks,  and  very  little  time  for  hand- 
shaking or  miscellaneous  converse.  As  soon 
as  the  storm  broki-.  he  started  in  to  jiro-e- 
cutc  the  bribe-taking  aldermen.  Good.  I  he 
community  vociferously  applauded.  The 
hrihr  takers  were  mosilv  saloon  kpc|)crs  and 
low  persons^  and  ought  to  be  puni^hed.  Then 
the  district  attorney  got  some  ample  confes- 
sions from  his  indicted  aldermen,  and  on  the 
stronf:;fh  f>f  thc"^  he  «tarted  in  a!<o  to  prose- 
cute ilie  eminent  gentlemen  that  hati  given 
the  bribes. 

At  thi-  the  community  split  into  unec^ual 
factions.  One  (action  detiired  the  district 
attorney  to  proceed  vigorously  with  all  his 
prosecutions,  no  matter  who  might  Ix"  alTe(t- 
ed:  and  the  other  ik-Mrtii  him,  for  the  fair 
name  of  the  city  and  tor  other  good  and  suf- 
ficient reasons,  to  drop  the  w^hole  matter.  I 
ma)  oli-rrvc  in  |«a--inv!;  that  in  both  factions 
the  e.xcilement  manifested  was  wholly  super- 
fluous. The  cases  presently  went  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  threw  all  of  them  out. 

But,  of  course  (or  {Kfrhaps,  rather,  I  should 
say  very  strangely),  the  fate  of  the  cases  was 
not  foreseen,  and  the  two  factions  held  that  to 
tn,'  to  intluence  the  district  attomev.  oneway 
or  the  other,  was  ven,'  imjxirtant.  It  hap- 
}x?ned  that  while  an  elegant  deputation  rej>- 
rcstiiiini^  tlu-  eminent  citizens  was  whisper- 
ing in  the  district  attorney'';  ear  ■-omr  ren-^ons 
why  he  should  let  up,  a  crowd  of  the  lower 
orders  stamped  into  his  office  to  urge  him  to 
go  ahead;  and  the  two  factions  came  into 
collision  at  the  dt-;trirt  attnmev"<  de-;k,  where 
they  stooti  and  glared  at  each  other. 

He  leaned  back  in  lus  chair,  put  his  feet 
upon  the  <lesk,  antl  exj>e(  torated — for,  I  re- 
gret to  say,  he  chewed  tobacco.  Then  he  said: 
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**  You  fellows  make  me  tired.   A  lot  of  you 

want  me  to  send  these  grafters  up,  and  a  lot  of 
ynu  don't.  .  Let  me  tell  you  something.  I 
dun'l  care  what  any  of  you  want.  I'm  hired 
here  to  do  a  certain  job.  Tm  going  to  do  it. 
That  settles  that,  and  up  they  go  if  I  can  send 
thero.  But  ^ou  that  want  to  have  them  pun- 
ished have  just  as  little  sense  as  those  that 
don*t.  If  you  knew  enough  to  walk  through 
an  o|>en  (l(v>r  ynu  would  know  that  it  will  do 
no  good  in  (he  world  ti>  punish  ihc&c  men. 
It  isn't  their  fault/' 

"\Vc!!,  I'd  like  to  know  whiiM' f.iiilt  it  i-, 
then,  "'  ga-i)^d  the  spokesman  of  the  punish- 
ment group 

"Yours."  said  the  district  attorney,  and 
cut  oflf  another  piece  of  plug. 

"Well,  of  all  things!"  said  the  s|K)kesman, 
and  sputtered.  "I  like  that.  How  is  it 
ours?" 

"THfc  CRIMINALS  ARE  THE  COMMUNrTV" 

"Because,"  said  the  di-lri(  t  nttomev.  do 
liberatdy,  "you  maintain  a  system  that  makes 
this  sort  of  thing  absolutely  certain  and  inev- 
itable. You  can  jmt  one  man  in  jail  or  one 
hundred  thousand,  and  you  can  keep  them 
there  one  day.  (»r  until  they  rot — and  it  won't 
make  the  least  particle  of  ditTerence.  So  long 
n^;  vnu  go  on  driving  men  to  bril>er)',  then-  will 
be  briber)'.  The  real  criminals  are  the  com- 
munity. If  you  want  to  punish  anybody, 
go  and  punish  yourselve>." 

That  was  twenty-thrcr  ypar-  n<io.  Prob- 
ably very  few  of  us  that  li>ttiud  to  the  dis- 
trict attorney  that  afternoon  understood  what 
he  meant,  but  in  rommon  wiili  the  rc-^t  of  the 
country  we  must  since  have  had  it  driven  into 
our  heads.  Certainly,  a  little  review  of  our 
municipal  history  for  the  i)ast  twenty-five 
ve;trv  i-^  not  calculated  to  send  optimism 
Mjaring  up>n  new  tlighls.  The  account, 
summed  up,  i«  not  alluring,  but  at  least  it  has 
uniformity  and  brevity:  also  instruction,  if 
we  care  for  that.  Suppo>«e  we  lake  a  KK»k  at  it. 

Practically  every  city  in  the  country  lias 
traveled  the  same  dull  round.  First,  there 
ha-  been  a  jieriod  of  rjiru's<ence.  in  which  the 
public  utility  cor; orations  have  obtained 
from  the  muni<  ii>.i1ity  a  series  of  unfair  and 
usually  illegal  pri\  il(  U(  Every  citizen  has 
known  a!)out  these  privilege>,  and  has  known, 
t(M),  that  tiuy  were  obtained  by  corruption. 
At  last  the  bribe-givers  and  the  bribe-taker^. 
h;u(  l)ecome  t<Hj  lK)ld  or  too  monstrous  in 
their  dealings.   Then  there  has  been  an  ex- 


plosbn  of  public  wrath,  with  a  successiaii  of 
huinififtdng  exposures,  the  flight  or  confessuMi 

of  malefactors,  some  prosecutions  (usually 
futile^  a  municipal  house-cleaning,  and  after 
a  time  a  gradual  resumption  of  the  old  condi- 
tions. Carrful  ins[)cction  of  these  annals 
shows  that  such  events  are  periodic;  that 
they  recur  at  practically  regular  intervals, 
like  the  progressive  sym[)toms  of  an  inter- 
mittent disease;  and  that  they  are  practically 
universal. 

Meantime,  we  began  with  the  worst  nu- 

nici[>al  government  in  the  world,  and  we 

have  it  still. 

Meantime,  also,  we  have  seen  trial  of  a 
large  variety  of  remedial  prescriptions.  Usm- 
ally  the  outbur-i  of  ynifjiic  indignation  has 
resulted  in  a  n<  w  ^  t  of  public  ofiiiccrs,  or  a 
change  in  the  party  in  ]*ower.  Good  citixens 
have  vigorously  demanded  a  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  and  have  prai'^-d  and  re- 
warded those  public  officers  that  have  tried 
to  further  the  prosecution  of  the  offend- 
ers. New<pa|KTs  and  mapazinr=^  have  '^Uxxi 
.stoutly  for  public  morality;  the  clergy  have 
joined  in  the  admirable  crusade;  civic  bodies 
have  lectured  us  on  our  shortcomings.  Meet- 
ings have  Ix-t-'n  held  and  speeches  delivered 
and  resolutions  passed.  We  have  had  much 
to  hope  for  from  various  cures,  from  "an 
aroused  public  conscience,"  from  "siKial 
ostracism"  applied  to  the  wrongdoers,  from 
the  balk>t-box,  and  from  this  good  man  and 
that.  All  of  which  prescriptions  proving  of  no 
avail,  the  ftasir  mndilions  of  conuptiott  re- 
main the  same  in  all  our  large  cities. 

TIRED  OF  THE  UIJCKRAKER 

We  know  these  things  ])erfectly  well.  It 
appears  that  we  grow  a  little  weary  of  having 
them  brought  to  our  nitention.  The  muck- 
raker  becomes  un|>opular.  1  here  is  a  de- 
mand that  he  be  suftpressed.  I  am  assured 
from  many  -ide-  that  we  have  reached  the  end 
of  the  "literature  of  the  expose"  and  the 
"literature  of  pessimism. '*  For  example,  I 
quote  a  typical  {massage  from  one  of  many 
letters  on  this  .sulijei  t  ■ 

"The  people  of  this  countrj'  know  well 
enough  that  many  things  are  wrong.  It  does 
no  g(MMl  to  keep  on  telling  them  alx)ut  evil 
conditions.  They  know  all  they  want  to 
know  about  such  things.  Where  all  the 
would-be  reformers  make  their  mistake  is 
that  they  never  olTer  anvthinc;  but  dcstriK  tive 
criticism.    What's  the  use  of  merely  trying 
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to  tear  things  down  ?  What  is  needed  now  is 

some  plan  to  build  thinp^?  up.  Why  does  no 
one  suggtrst  something  that  can  be  done  to 
make  conditions  better?" 

There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  this  and 
similar  c\pre<';ion«:  in  other  correspondence 
represent  u  general  altitude.  Suppose,  then, 
we  contemplate  for  a  time  the  constructive 

>idc  iif  thfst'  matters.    SujipoM^  we  put  to 
gelher  a  very  few  of  the  things  that  might  be 
done  to  remedy  existing  e\  ils,  and  see  how 
they  wilt  look  when  they  are  joined  for 
review. 

OUR  NATIONAL  INCAPACITY 

At  the  outset,  let  us  exclude,  first,  those 
remedies  that  have  any  appearance  of  par- 
tisan agnificance  or  of  any  kind  of  doctrine  or 
of  pri>paganda,  not  saying  whether  they  are 
go^xi  or  ill,  but  merely  relegating  them  to  the 
region  of  campaign  discus^on;  and  let  us 
exclude,  secondly,  the  remedies  that  people 
in  other  countries  have  tried  and  found  to 
Ix;  etticicnt. 

The  second  exclusion  is  the  more  difficult 
lieraim'  the  natural  impiil-c  i>  to  ttirn  to  the 
recorded  experience  of  other  men,  and  almost 
every  other  civilized  nation  has  confronted, 
and  in  some  measure  solved,  the  problems  that 
ht'-ct  n-^.  But  I  ktiow  tliat  it  i-.  u-t-le-';  to 
refer  in  any  way  to  the  means  by  which  thijj 
has  been  accompUsbed,  because  most  of  us 
agree  that  we,  in  this  country,  are  not  capable 
of  using  such  means.  We  should  do  away 
with  practically  all  of  the  corruption  in  our 
municipal  and  state  aifaifs  if  we  should 
abo!i<h  the  public  ulility  coqwration;  but,  of 
course,  \\c  will  not  do  that.  We  cannot. 
Other  [Koples  can  take  their  own  affairs  into 
their  own  hands  and  direct  and  manage  them; 
but  we  cannot.  (Jcrmnn*^  ran,  and  Frc-nrh- 
men,  and  liic  Swiss,  and  Austrians  and  Ital- 
ians and  Hungarians  and  Swedes  and  Nor- 
wegians and  Knglishmcn  and  Danes  and 
Bulgarians  and  Japane:>e  and  Cliinese  and 
New  Zealanders  and  South  Africans  and  any 
old  nation  except  ours.    We  cannot  do  it. 

We  arc  of  -nme  inferior  mentalitv  -^o \h?.\  we 
cannot  do  the  simplest  thing  for  ourselves, 
but  must  hive  some  one  to  do  it  for  us,  and  let 
him  rob  us  and  run  over  us  and  maltreat  us 
while  he  is  doing  it.  .After  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  free  institutions  and  public  schools, 
and  some  generations  of  the  wisest  instruc- 
tion, the  net  re-ult  ^eems  to  Ik  an  averai^e 
mind  so  far  inferior  to  the  average  mind  ebe- 


wherc  in  the  world  that  in  public  affairs  it  is 

childishly  helpless  and  mnst  put  itself  into  the 
hands  of  a  coq)oration  guardian  organized 
expressly  for  pocket-picking  and  second- 
story  work. 

How  this  jjeneral  incapacity  comes  about, 
and  why,  I  do  not  know;  but  it  must  truly 
exist,  for  I  am  daily  assured  of  it  by  the  wis- 
est persons  ami  those  that  could  not  possibly 
be  in  error  alnrnt  it.  They  tell  us  that  it  is  all 
very  well  to  show  how  efficiently  foreigners 
manage  their  own  affairs  and  provide  their 
own  public  utilities,  but  of  course  nothing  of 
the  kind  can  ever  be  done  in  America,  the 
land  of  universal  education  and  intelligence. 
.And  such,  I  find,  Is  the  common  judgment, 
and  it  must  theal</rc  Ik*  right.  We  ran  never 
win  emancipation  in  the  way  the  foreigner 
has  Won  it.  We  can  imitate  other  things 
hom  foreign  land-. -<  luthc-,  for  instance, 
and  spelling  and  pronunciation  and  forms  of 
speech  and  ideas  about  social  <Ustinctions, 
and  so  on;  but  we  cannot  possibly  imitate 
the  foreigners'  way  of  self-government.  We 
cannot  even  leani  anything  from  it. 

I  regard  thb  as  a  finality,  and  we  will, 
flicrefore,  if  you  pleaM?,  wholly  disregard  the 
suggestion  that  we  can  get  along  without  a 
public  utility  corporation  to  pick  our  ptxkels 
and  break  our  ribs.  We  are  like  the  peace- 
ful inhabitants  around  D(K)ne  Valley;  we 
have  lx;come  so  used  to  the  marauding  of  our 
robber  Doones  that  we  should  cry  out  in  dis- 
may at  the  pros|x?ct  of  passing  a  day  without 
deliverint^  otir  tribute.  But  incajiaftle  a-  we 
thus  pntclaim  ourselves  to  Ix;,  certain  ifiing> 
remain  that  we  can  do,  things  that  would 
It --^en  st>mewhat  the  scarlet  .shame  in  which 
we  stand  before  the  whole  world.  For  in- 
stance: 

THINGS  TH^\T  CAN  UK  DONE 

T.  We  con  esktblish  a  standard  of  puHic 

amirr. 

Of  all  things  that  make  an  impression  u]wn 
the  American  student  of  European  condi- 
tions, the  first  is  the  high  develofWMnt  in 

Europe  of  the  sen<e  of  rivir  duty,  a  sense  of 
which  we  seem  to  have  little  or  nothing. 

I  mean  it  is  like  this:  All  about  Europe  are 
men,  good  men.  intelligent  men,  glad  and 
proud  to  si-nr  tlie  Common  (lood,  and  to 
scr\'c  it  for  no  uiiier  tomjK'nsatiou  llian  the 
consciousness  of  service  done;  whereas  in  our 
rrumtf}'  the  sole  basis  of  work  for  the  com- 
munity is  the  salary  attached  thereto. 
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The  most  conspicuous  example  of  disin- 
terested communril  senice  Is  the  London 
County  Couucil,  in  many  respects  the  worlds 
model  OS  an  adininlstrauve  body. 

When  an  American  romes  to  compare  the 
London  County  Council  with  a  Viand  of  "  eray 
wolf  "  aldermen  at  home,  he  usually  feels  an 
impulM^  to  Imw  himself  to  the  earth  in  un- 
utterable shame. 

THE  IX>NDON  COUNTY  COUKCIL — AN 
EXAMPLE 

And  this  is  so,  whether  lit  consider  the  cf- 
ficfency  of  the  London  County  Council,  or  its 

honesty,  or  its  rapac  ity,  or  its  at.  liicvcments. 
He  knows  that  at  home  we  have  no  such  body 
of  men.  Not  that  we  could  not  have  such  a 
body  if  we  found  the  way  to  get  it;  surely, 
surelv  not  herau^^e  of  any  lark  of  material. 
Great  Britain  has  no  monojK)ly  in  efficient, 
honest,  and  capable  men.  We  have  as  many 
of  them  as  any  other  country  ha-^. 

Only,  in  our  country  such  men  du  not  get 
into  public  life,  and  elsewhere  they  do. 

I  call  your  attention  to  a  few  simple  facts 
about  the  London  CouiUy  Coum  il: 

The  amount  of  actual  work  it  performs 
much  exceeds  the  amount  of  work  performed 
by  any  (»th(.T  municipal  luuly  in  tlir  world. 

Each  memlxjr  performs  in  any  given  year 
at  least  ten  times  as  much  work  for  the  com- 
munity as  i>  (lone  by  any  American  alderman. 

Its  work  is  done  without  scandal,  without 
grafting,  without  a  boss,  without  a  machine, 
and  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 
Some  of  the  work  of  its  committtv^.  involving 
long,  tedious,  and  minute  investigations  and 
hearings,  has  been  prcxiigious.  London 
County  Count  il  rrport-  on  municipal  prob- 
lems are  usually  ilir  -1  ainlan!^  in  such  litera- 
ture. For  thoroughness  and  accuracy  they 
ftie  unrivaled. 

Yet,  observe  that  the  memlxrs  perform  all 
this  exhau^tini^  toil  without  com|)ensation. 
There  are  no  salaries  in  the  London  County 
Council.   The  work  is  gratuitous. 

So  is  it  gratuitous  in  all  the  other  -imtlar 
public  bodies  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the 
continent.  The  members  of  municipal  coun- 
cils, boards,  and  commissions  ser\e  for  noth- 
ing, and  are  glad  to  <er\c  for  nothing,  l>orau^p 
they  are  thus  contributing  to  the  Common 
Good,  which  they  believe  to  be  the  highest 
duly  and  function  of  man. 

At  once  you  spy  a  grave  fault  in  this  sys- 
tem.   You  say  that  it  restricts  public  service 


to  the  rich,  whereas  it  should  be  shaved  by  all 

alike.  You  sav  that  a  poor  man  cannot  af- 
ford to  give  his  time  gratuitously  to  the  public 
service.  He  must  make  his  living.  If  he 
were  to  devote  his  time  to  tlit-  public  cause  he 
would  star\'c.  Therefore  in  this  system  pub- 
lic service  is  open  only  to  the  rich,  and  a  gov- 
erning body  composed  wholly  of  rich  men 
would  be  a  great  misfortune  to  any  rnmmu- 
nity.  Hence  tlie  system  b  condemned  on  its 
face. 

But  the  odd  fact  is  that  in  prartirc  it  does 
not  work  any  such  restriction.  Tliaf  the 
thing  lo  think  alx>ut:  it  does  not  work  any 
such  restriction.  Rich  men  and  poor  men  sit 
AAc  l)v  side  in  the  Lontion  County  Council. 
I  hcrc  arc  about  as  many  poor  men  as  rich 
men  theve»  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  scarcely 
anyt)ody  Stops  to  coumdsr  whether  they  are 
rich  or  poor.  Kit  h  men  and  poor  men  ^it  to- 
gether in  every  tilher  municipal  body  in  Great 
Britiun.  There  are  more  poor  men  ui  the 
London  County  Coitncilthan  in  any  .\meriran 
city  council  or  Iward  of  aldermen  that  1  ever 
knew  anything  about.  Proportionately,  there 
are  many  more  poor  men  engaged  in  munic* 
ipal  administration  in  Great  Britain,  where 
such  work  is  gratuitous,  than  there  arc  in 
the  United  States,  where  it  is  paid  for. 

True  enough,  in  the  case  of  the  London 
County  Council,  as  in  Parliament,  some  poor 
men  that  use  for  the  public  service  the  time 
that  is  demanded  in  earning  their  living  re- 
ceive some  comjK^n-^ation  from  their  K'ilx>r 
unions.  But  as  a  rule,  elsewhere,  such  men 
receive  nothing  and  desire  to  receive  nothing. 
.And  what  is  true  of  P^ngland  is  true,  gen- 
eral!).  of  the  rontinent.  .As  a  rule,  men  there 
ser\  c  Uie  Common  Good  gratuitously  in  de- 
liberative and  administrative  bodies,  and  axe 
glad  thus  to  serve  it. 

WHY  WE  don't  serve  TRB  COMMON  GOOD 

To  sum  up,  we  pay  men  and  get  poor 
service,  and  the  British  do  not  pay  and  get 
good  service. 

But  this  is  not  at  all  the  myster}^  it  seems 
on  its  surface  to  be.    For  instance: 

You  do  nothing  for  the  Common  Good.  I 
do  nothing  for  the  Common  Good.  None  of 
us  does  anything  for  the  Common  Good. 

You  are  willing  to  serve  the  Commtin 
Good.  I  am  willing  to  serve  the  Com- 
mon Gtxxl.  All  are  wilting  to  serve  the 
Common  Gocxi. 

Well,  what  is  the  matter,  then? 
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Why,  the  matter  b  that,  partly  hecatne  of 

our  own  fault  and  chieny  because  of  an  in- 
herited custom,  we  have  no  chance,  instead 
of  ourselves  doing  the  work  we  ought  to  do  for 
the  ComnHm  Good,  we  hire  some  one  else  to 
do  it  for  us,  and,  being  done  for  money,  the 
work  is  ill  done  and  expensively  done  and  in- 
adequately done.  And,  hecauae  it  b  done 
for  money,  it  is  placed  at  once  on  the  basis  of 
sordid  gain,  and  the  door  is  opened  for  all 
corruption,  and  particularly  for  the  bribes  of 
the  public  utility  coq)oratioii.  Hence,  behold 
the  worst  municipal  government  in  thr  world. 

On  still  other  ground  it  is  a  bad  practice, 
for  see  how  nmch  ability  it  causes  to  he  lost 
from  the  public  senicc. 

You  cannot  pay  to  a  first-class  executive  or 
organizing  mind  a  large  enough  salary  10  se- 
cure its  services  for  the  public.  But  you  can 
aUvay.s  secure  it!>  services  for  the  j)ubHc  with- 
out any  salary.  For  instance,  you  could  not 
pay  John  D.  Rockefeller  enough  of  a  salary 
to  lure  him  as  a  public  servant.  But  at  al- 
most any  time  he  would  have  ^ven  freely  his 
assistance  to  any  public  cause. 

MR.  KOCKET^LLEK  AND  PUBUC  SERVICE 

Suppose  that  when  the  project  for  the  new 
Cat-kills  aqueduct  for  New  York  City  was 
first  broached,  the  mayor  had  said  to  Mr. 
Rockefeller: 

"Mr.  Rockefeller,  thb  community  needs 
the  advantage  of  your  ability  in  organising  and 
directing  a  great  cnteq)rise  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  general  welfare.  In  behaU  of 
the  community,  therefore,  and  for  the  Com- 
mon Good,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  take 
without  compensation  the  head  of  the  com- 
misrion  that  will  <tirect  thb  work. 

What  would  Mr.  Rockefeller  have  said? 

Of  course,  he  is  now  beyond  the  age  at 
which  men  ought  to  be  expected  to  take  upon 
them  any  exacting  labor;  but,  supposing  lum 
to  have  been  ten  years  younger,  he  would 
have  accepted  the  place,  and  nothing  in  his 
whole  career  would  have  ffven  him  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  equal  to  the  joy  of  that  work. 

And  what  would  that  have  meant  to  the 
community  'f  it  would  have  meant  the  maxi- 
mum of  efficiency  and  the  miniraum  of  cost, 
without  grabs,  graft,  or  s<  andals. 

No  man  will  refuse  to  work  for  the  com- 
munity if  be  be  asked  to  give  his  work  (within 
reasonable  limits)  as  a  contribudtm  to  the 
Common  Good.  The  most  disastrous  of  our 
blunders  is  to  assume  that  men  will  not  work 


for  the  public  unless  they  are  paid.  Taking 

thus  a  low  view  of  human  nature  in  our  re- 
lations to  the  public  service,  we  need  not  be 
astonished  that  we  get  low-grade  results.  We 
proclaim  in  effect  that  the  strongest  motive  in 
man  is  greed,  and,  while  by  means  of  a  salary 
we  are  trying  to  al&x  that  motive  to  the  public 
service,  we  wholly  overiodc  the  logical  con- 
sequences of  our  proclamation. 

A  STRONGER  MOTIVI.  TMA.N  GREED 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  desire  in  a  man  to 
serve  his  times,  to  feel  that  his  life  is  not  with- 
out hiiitagc,  may  easily  be  a  much  stronger 
motive  than  greed.  It  b  not  merely  a  senti- 
ment, and  it  is  more  than  an  instinct.  In 
must  men  it  is  a  kind  of  passion.  To  be  sure, 
it  is,  for  lack  of  emplosnnent,  m<He  or  less  ru- 
dimentary; but  it  will  Ix  found  to  be  of  full 
capacity  wherever  it  has  opportunity. 

instead  of  the  truth  bcti^  that  men  will  do 
more  for  their  own  selfidi  mterests  than  they 
will  for  the  community,  my  observation  has 
been  that  most  men  will  do  more  for  the  com- 
munity than  they  will  do  for  their  own  selfish 
interests — if  they  have  the  chance.  Half  of 
the  members  of  the  London  County  Council 
could  not  be  induced  by  any  opportunity  for 
personal  gain,  nor  for  the  sake  of  any  profit, 
to  Work  half  as  hard  as  they  work  without 
compensation  for  the  Common  Good. 

Of  thb  general  principle  we  are  not  with- 
out practical  illustrations  in  our  own  country. 

Sa\'ings  banks  in  the  state  of  New  York  are 
not  operated  as  profit  making  investments, 
but  as  benevolent  enterprises  for  the  sole  ad- 
vantage of  the  depositors.  There  are  no  stock- 
holders, no  dividends  except  to  the  depos- 
itor; none  of  the  officers,  except  the  cashier, 
receives  any  salary;  and  the  law  is  so  carefully 
fr'.mrd  that  the  officers  cannot  in  any  way 
tonirul  or  divert  the  funds  for  their  own  profit. 
I  think  it  probable  that  no  executive  of 
any  extant  savings  bank  in  the  state  of  New 
York  has  ever  made  a  dollar  for  himself  out 
of  the  operations  of  the  bank.  Yet  all  of 
these  executives  cheerfully  give  a  very  large 
part  of  their  time,  some  of  them  give  all  of 
their  time,  to  the  conduct  of  enterprises  from 
which  they  can  derive  no  return  in  money. 

Indeed,  I  Indicve  that  one  saving-  l>nnk  presi- 
dent, the  late  John  Harsen  Rhoades,  ma- 
terially shortened  his  life  by  bis  labors  in  be- 
half of  an  institution  that,  so  far  as  his  selfish 
aflvantage  was  concerned,  meant .  nothing 
to  him. 
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If  you  were  to  talk  with  any  one  of  these 

presidents  you  would  be  rather  astonished  at 
the  enthu^asm  with  which  he  speaks  of  the 
work  of  his  bank.  He  beKeves  that  it  k  a 
useful  thing,  that  it  is  of  ^rcat  value  to  the 

community,  that  it  helps  to  spread  habits  of 
thrift  and  insures  against  penury  in  old  age. 
Nothing  else  in  his  career  equals,  b  his  eyes, 

his  wholly  uiu  omtX'ti-'ati  d  lalx)rs  for  the  sav- 
ings bank;  and  the  sole  reason  why  these 
seem  important  or  gratifying  to  him  is  that 
tiiey  are  directed  toward  the  Cummon  Good. 

No  stirh  satisfaction  could  pertain  fn  any 
labor  for  hire,  no  matter  how  great  the  hire 
might  be. 

7R££  S£RV1C£    ON  BOARDS   Of  EDUCATION 

To  take  at  random  another  illustration: 
obsen'e  that  the  l»oards  of  education  in  most 
American  cities  serve  without  salaries,  and 
are  usually  of  all  public  bodies  most  free  from 
scandal  and  .charges  (rf  ^raft.  Yet  member- 
ship in  the^:'  Ixxiics  (as  eon>spictiously  in  the 
New  York  board )  entails  a  great  deal  of  labor. 
Few  persons  have  ever  declined  this  servKe, 
notwith-tanding  the  lack  of  compensation. 
In  fact,  it  would  not  be  possible  with  sal- 
aries to  secure  anything  like  the  high  order 
of  ability  that  'generally  distinguishes  these 
board?. 

Ability  can  easily  decline  to  serve  tor  an 
inadequate  salary;  it  seldom  declines  to 

.ser\e  for  the  Common  G(x>d. 

Moreover,  service  is  always  a  salutary 
thing  It  blesses  him  that  gives  and  the 
community  that  takes.  • 

If  old  (  u  torn  and  tradition  are  hard  upon 
us  and  we  are  still  inclined  to  regard  all  this 
as  visionary  and  impracticable,  we  need  only 
to  turn  to  the  undeniable  records  of  the  uni- 
versal experience  that  refritc^  us  and  vindi- 
cates the  real  human  nature.  Wherever 
the  idea  has  been  tested  it  has  proved  effi- 
cient. 

When  i  was  in  the  South  Seas  two  years 
ago  I  long  had  for  a  traveling  companion  an 
excellent  physician  of  the  Scotch  persuasion, 

who  was  takinsj  a  globe-trottini^  vacation. 
He  is  an  able  citizen,  uniting  when  at  home 
the  functions  of  a  busy  medical  practitioner 
with  those  of  a  meinl  ier  of  the  town  count  ii. 
The  combination  struck  me  as  unusual,  and  I 
was  moved  to  leam  more  alx>ut  it.  I  found 
that  my  doctor  had  been  six  years  an  alder- 
man, and  was  shortly  to  stand  for  reelection, 
about  the  outcome  of  which  he  was  much  con- 
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cemed.  But  he  served,  of  course,  without 

salar\'  or  other  compensation. 

The  natural  supposition  (to  an  American ) 
would  be  of  some  form  of  graft  or  perquisite 
concealed  in  the  office.  It  appeared  that 
there  wa«  nothing  of  the  kind,  and,  indeed,  I 
hardly  needed  assurance  on  that  point,  ior 
it  happened  that  I  well  knew  the  thrivnig 
Scotch  town  and  how  ably  and  cleanly  it  was 
governed.  I  made  some  calculations,  based 
on  what  the  excellent  doctor  told  about  coun- 
cil and  committee  meetings,  inquiries,  re- 
port*?, and  insjKx  tions  that  were  required  of  * 
him,  and  found  that  his  official  duties  took  up 
about  one  thud  of  his  time.   I  said: 

"How  do  you  manage  that?  I  sbottldnt 
think  you  would  be  able  to  do  it." 

He  said: 

"One  can  manage  anjrthing  that  one  wants 

to  manage." 

With  in&nite  pride  and  gusto  he  was  'wont 
to  recite  the  improvements  the  council  ^had 
introduced,  the  improved  munidpal  Street 
railroad  service,  electric  light,  gas,  water,  mar- 
kets, and  what  not.    1  said: 

"Why  do  you  bother  with  such  thhigs?  I 
don't  see  where  they  help  you  in  any  way. 
You  don't  make  anything  out  of  them,  and 
while  you  are  puttering  about  the  street 
railroads  your  practice  must  suffer.  Why 
don't  you  look  out  for  yourself?" 

THE  DtrrV  TO  BEQUEATH 

"Well,"  he  said,  "wc  inherited  something. 
It  se^fos  to  me  we  ought  to  bequeath  some- 
thing. I  used  to  I  le  mad  about  a  Mg  practice. 
I  got  one  fee  of  /r.ooo.  It  meant  much  to 
me;  I  wa(&,  and  am,  a  (xior  man.  But  I'll  tell 
}  <)U — I  nevw  got  any  satisfaction  from  anjr 
sour>  I  ill  it  compared  with  the  satisfaction  d[ 
tbinkuig  that  our  town  is  l>etter  than  it  was 
when  1  came  to  it,  and  that  1  had  a  hand  in 
making  it  better." 

I  have  never  met  a  man  on  whom  that 
idea  would  not  grip  if  it  only  bad  a  chance. 
The  trouble  is  that  with  us  it  never  has  a 
chance. 

.A''  to  the  immense  superiority  of  the  public 
service  abroad,  I  do  not  think  it  a  feasible  ex- 
planation to  say  that  there  is  some  fsHcntial 
didcrence  between  the  moral  fiber  of  men 
here  and  that  of  men  in  Europe.  We  have 
just  as  good  patriots  as  any  other  nation 
has,  just  as  good  ideas,  and  juat  as  good 
men. 

But  with  us  the  good  men  do  not  take  part 
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*in  the  public  service  and  the  bad  men  do. 
That  is  ths  difference  and  the  only  difference. 

Then  we  went  pretty  far  astray,  did  we 
not,  when  we  established  the  idea  that  for 
everything  a  man  does  for  the  Common  Good 
he  must  be  paid  ?  That  idea  docs  not  work 
well  in  practice.  It  has  a  fatal  defect  in  its 
terms.  It  totally  eliminates  the  idea  of  duty. 
You  cannot  pay  a  man  for  doing  his  duty,  be- 
cause instantly  thereupon  it  becomes  no  longer 
his  dutyjbut  merely  a  thing  he  has  sold.  You 
^  cannot  compensate  any  man  for  discharging 
'  his  sacred  obligation  to  the  republic.  The 
moment  you  do  that,  vou  destroy  all  the 
sense  of  sacred  obligation  and  all  the  inspua- 
tion  and  idealism  that  pertain  thereto. 

HOW  mR£D  PUBUC  SERVANTS  WORK 

Moreover,  you  inflict  upon  the  community 
a  certain  reflex  of  immoral  motive  that  is  most 
pernicious.  After  the  idea  that  for  every- 
tlitng  he  does  in  the  common  cause  a  man 
must  be  paid,  obviously  the  next  logical  sug- 
^tion  is  that  the  object  of  public  service 
is  aggrandizement.  Wberefrom  we  get  the 
warrant  for  the  selfish  and  sordid  course 
ha1)itualiy  pursued  by  nine  tenths  of  our 
'  public  officers. 

Thus  the  post  of  alderman,  we  will  say  for 

example,  is  with  us  a  salaried  position.  But 
the  salary  is  invariably  levied  upon  for  cam- 
paign purposes.  Being  thus  deprived  of  the 
compensation  we  have  ordained  for  him  as 
his  absolute  right,  the  man  that  fills  this  post 
is  naturally  the  readier  to  hsten  to  the  cor- 
poration agent  that  undertaices  to  make  up 
the  deficiency. 

That  is  the  way  it  works  in  practice,  this 
idea  of  hiring  men  to  serve  the  common- 
wealth. Since  the  thing  is  wholly  upon  a 
money  basis  and  not  at  all  upon  the  basis  of 
honor  and  duty,  good  men  will  not  take  the 
alderman's  place  for  the  salary  attached,  and 
bad  men  take  it  to  make  still  more  out  of  it. 

AW  this  is  absolutely  imnecessary. 

Let  us  suppose  we  live  in  a  typical  Ameri- 
can city  of  say  100,000  inhabitants.  It  has 
been  through  the  great  American  ejndemic  of 
moral  and  municipal  reform,  and  is  just  as 
badly  off  now  as  it  ever  was.  It  has  a  gang  of 
aldermen  chosen  in  the  same  old  way  and 
up<)n  the  same  old  basis.  Some  of  its  em- 
ployees must  devote  all  their  laboring  time  to 
the  aty's  business,  and  should  be  fully  com- 
pensated therefor.  But  why  under  the  sun 
should  the  aldermen  and  the  other  casual 
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employees  be  paid?  Obcc  or  twice  a  month 
they  meet  for  an  evening  to  discuss  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community  thqr  are  bound  to 
serve.  How  b  that  kind  of  service  to  be  paid 
for?  They  oughtto  be  glad  of  a  chance  to  be 
of  so  much  use  to  their  times,  and  would  be 
glad  if  they  bad  any  chance. 

In  this  typical  city  of  100,000  people  there 
are  probably  18,000  men  that  desire  to  have- 
the  public  aSairs  honestly  and  efficiently  ad- 
ministered. Every  one  of  them,  except  the 
aged  and  infirm,  is  able  to  give  some  of  his 
time  in  thus  administering  public  affairs,  and 
prrictirally  every  one  is  capable  of  bearing  a 
part  in  such  an  administration.  Of  these 
18,000  good  dtiaens  that  desire  good  govern- 
ment there  arc  most  assuredly  twenty-five 
that  are  willing  to  establish  for  the  rest  of  the 
community  a  standard  of  dtsinteiested  public 
service. 

Then  is  it  at  all  extravagant  or  unreason- 
able to  sugge:^t  that  the  good  citizens  shall  take 
up  the  woA  of  public  administration  and  do 
it  without  compensation  ?  If  they  are  not  will- 
ing to  do  that  much  for  good  government, 
they  cannot  care  very  much  about  having 
government  good,  and  their  true  place  is  with 
the  corporation  lawyers  that  simultaneously 
denounce  corruption  and  handle  the  bribe 
funds.   If  they  are  willing,  let  them  say  so 

and  take  u[)  any  public  work  they  can  find  to 
do,  as  aldermen,  treasurers,  commissioners, 
members  of  councils,  boards,  or  in  any  other 
place  where  there  is  something  to  be  done  for 
the  public  cause;  and  let  them  do  it  as  a  man 
in  a  British  city  would  do  it.  Let  them  doit 
themselves  and  cease>to  hire  other  men  to  do 
it  for  them.  And  if  the  foolish  law  insist  that 
salaries  shall  be  paid  for  such  work,  they  can 
turn  the  salaries  into  a  fund  to  support 
municipal  lodging-houses  or  to  abolish  the 
bread  line. 

MISTAKE^  PBILAHTBltOPIES 

Let  us  have  some  one  blessed  thing  done  in 
this  country  on  some  other  basis  than  that  of 
dollars. 

But  at  present  we  seem  always  to  get  hold 
of  all  these  matters  by  the  wrong  end.  We 
have  some  thousands  of  rich  men  that  are 
willing  to  endow  universities  and  found  li- 
braries and  establish  hero  funds  and  sub- 
scribe to  dubious  philanthropies,  but  we  do 
not  seem  to  have  any  that  are  wiUing  to  serve 
the  community  by  doing  anything  the  com- 
munity wants  to  have  done.  And  this  is  the 
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moie  lamentable  because  some  of  our  rich 
men  ha\  o  hown  in  the  amassing  of  their 
private  furtunes  a  considerable  endowment 
of  the  very  qualities  that  aodetr  moat  has 
need  of. 

CrVlC  DUTY 

Take  organization,  for  instanrc  The 
principal  lack  in  our  municipal  afiairs  is, 
after  all,  not  so  much  a  lack  of  honesty  as  of 
Olganlzation.  In  all  our  great  cities,  but 
particularly  in  Xcw  York,  there  is  no  discerni- 
ble plan  about  any  known  thing,  but  we  get 
on  by  sheer  main  stxength  and  stupidity. 
Sujjpose  we  coutd  utih'ze  the  talent  for  or- 
ganization that  Mr.  Rockefeller  possesses, 
or  Mr.  Carnegie.  Nobody  has  e\er  stolen 
much  from  Mr.  Rockefeller,  he  organized  a 
system  to  prevent  stealing.  Xohody  has 
wasted  much  of  his  time,  and  no  part  of  the 
work  he  wanted  to  have  done  has  been  spoiled 
for  vk  i  it  f  coherency  and  design.  He  has 
never  allowed  anything  to  go  to  waste  about 
his  shop,  and  his  enterprises  have  never 
been  encumbered  with  useless  material  and 
useles"^  men. 

But  be  has  had  no  monopoly  of  this  order 
of  talent;  thousands  of  other  men  have  been 
at  least  as  liberally  gifted.  Under  our  pres- 
ent orfjanization  of  s^jciety  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  make  anything  like  a  full  use  of  such 
ability,  but  at  least  we  can  get  some  of  it,  if 
only  we  can  get  the  idea  start(  <l  that  disinter- 
ested service  for  the  Common  Good  is  an 
honor  and  a  privilege. 

Why  not?  That  is  the  view  other  people 
take  of  it.  Why  should  not  civic  service  in 
time  of  peace  be  just  as  much  a  duty  to  the 
republic  as  military  service  in  time  of  war? 
And  why  should  not  the  men  that  have  taken 
most  out  of  the  community  be  under  a  corre- 
sponding obligation  to  return  most  ?  As  a  rule, 
the  men  that  have  competences  have  acquired 
or  retained  their  fortune-  through  the  [>ublic's 
assistance  or  endurance  or  good-will.  It  is 
but  fair  that  they  should  make  some  return 
to  the  public  good.  If  such  a  man  can't 
do  anything  else,  he  can  take  an  interest  in 
public  ailairs  and  give  his  advice.  There  is 
not  a  mayor  in  the  United  States  that  would 
not  he  glad  of  the  practical  cooperation  of  an 
orgaivLsing  mind  Hke  K.  H.  Harriman's  or 
Judge  (iary's.  The  idea  of  a  rich  man's 
going  to  work  for  the  city  in  the  capacity  of 
alderman  or  city  romptroller  or  city  treasurer 
seems  strange  and  comical  to  us,  because  we 


are  wholly  accustomed  to  seefaigoiir  rich  men 

dr  vofing  all  their  energies  to  augmenting  their 
fortunes,  and  our  public  offices  filled  upon  the 
one  basis  of  gieed  and  sdfish  advtntage;  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they  should 

not  be  rdle<i,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  men 
that,  havmg  won  competences  from  the  pub- 
lic, are  now  wflling  to  make  return  by  using 
their  faculties  in  the  public  service. 

Of  course  we  cannot  compel  them  to  take 
such  an  interest  in  the  community  if  they  have 
noinclinings  in  that  direction;  but  unless  they 
are  willing  to  bear  their  shr'.re  in  actual  public 
ser\ice,  they  ought  to  keep  very  still  about 
corruption  and  misgovemment  And  if  they 
will  not  do  their  part,  at  least  the  rest  of  us 
can  do  ours.  We  shall  never  get  good  gov- 
ernment by  addressing  polite  assemblages  in 
Carnegie  Hall  and  the  Auditorium.  The 
only  way  we  can  get  it  is  by  all  good  men's  ac- 
cepting their  full  share  of  the  work  to  be  done 
and  doing  it  on  the  one  basb  of  service  lo 
their  times  and  the  community. 

Therefore,  the  next  time  a  governor  or 
mayor  or  president  hai  a  commission  to  ap- 
point, let  us  unite  in  a  petition  that  the  com- 
mission serve  without  salaries;  and  then  let 
the  governor  or  mayor  or  president  go  to  any 
good  dtizen  and  say: 

"Citizen,  the  republic,  your  mother,  has 
need  of  vou  in  this  position. " 

And  the  citizen,  I  don't  care  who  or  what 
he  is,  will  say: 

«  Ready  1" 

THE  people's  share 

2.  We  can  abolish  the  polUh  al  boss. 

The  obvious  and  simple  way  to  do  this  is  to 
give  the  people  some  real  instead  ol  only  a 
nominal  control  over  their  affairs,  by  allowing 
them  to  nominate  for  office  whomsoever  they 
may  please  to  nominate;  to  vote  him  into 
office  if  they  wish,  and  out  of  office  whenever 
they  desire;  to  have  such  laws  enacted  as  they 
may  de-ire  fo  lu-ve  enacted,  and  those  laws 
repealed  that  they  may  desire  to  have  re- 
pealed ;  and  to  put  these  powers  into  their 
hands  for  u-c  at  any  time. 

The  present  arrangement  merely  offers 
every  opportunity  and  reward  for,  every  immu- 
nity to,  corruption.  We  have  political  bosses 
that  select  all  the  candidates  for  whom  we  are 
allowed  to  vote  and  direct  all  the  local  legisla- 
tion by  which  we  are  governed.   The  power 

that  the  Ixiss  uses  corru[)tly  he  obtains  cor- 
ruptly.  Therefore,  by  the  use  of  corruption 
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on  all  ^esof  him,  he  is,  in  fact,  the  real  ruler 

of  our  loca]  affairs,  and  the  instrumrnt  of  mo^t 
(rf  our muiucipal dishonesty.  But  if  the  people 
were  allowed  to  choose  tbe^  own  ctnoidates 

and  to  control  legislation  and  legislators,  tbeie 

would  be  no  room  for  a  boss.  He  could  not 
deliver  any  legislation  to  the  corporations,  and 
he  could  not  secure  the  nomination  of  any 

corporation  agents.  And  the  only  step  re- 
quired to  abolish  his  form  of  pest  is  to  pro- 
vide direct  nominations,  and  thus  shift  the 
control  oi  and  responsibility  for  legidatkm 
straight  upon  the  people,  where  it  belongs. 

And  lest  any  one  should  think  this  a  diffi- 
cult or  novel  proposal,  I  rder  to  the  recent 
example  of  certain  Western  cities,  such  as  Dos 
Moines  and  Los  Angeles,  where  this  entire 
program  may  be  seen  in  full  and,  according 
to  reports,  highly  successful  operation. 

THE    FOUNTAIN   HEAD  OF  MISGOVERNMENT 

3.  We  can  clear  our  minds  of  the  singular 

su  perstition  that  so  long  obsessed  us  amcemtug 
the  public  utility  franchise. 

We  used  to  believe  that  unless  we  granted 

to  rich  and  undeserving  persons  charters  to 
launder  us  for  long  terms  of  years  or  forever, 
electric  l^^hts  would  not  bum,  stieet-<»r 
wheels  would  not  revul\  e,  coal  would  refuse  to 
give  out  gas,  and  water  to  turn  into  steam. 
Further  investigations  in  science  have  dem- 
onstrated that  none  of  these  beliefs  is  well 
founded.  We  can  have  at  least  as  many, 
and  at  least  as  good,  public  utilities  without 
franchises  as  we  can  have  with  franchises. 
Of  course,  so  long  as  we  endure  the  bosses 
that  the  roryxirHfiori'^  '^ripport,  we  shall  have 
aldermen  much  disposed  to  create  franchises 
and  bestow  them  upon  the  corporations  that 
support  the  boss.  But  that  docs  not  alter  the 
fact  that  the  franchises  are  wholly  unneces- 
sary, and,  fiinhcr,  does  not  mean  that  we  must 
submit  to  them.  The  histories  of  Chicago 
and  Pf;il  i  lelphia  show  that  there  are  ways  to 
impresij  i\ns  upon  even  the  most  corrupt  al- 
dermen that  ever  sat  in  a  council  chambier. 

And  if  we  could  once  get  rid  of  the  franchise 
superstition,  what  an  advance  that  would  be! 
We  should  then  see  no  more  of  such  hopeless 
imd  mazy  muddles  as  the  corporations  have 
made  of  the  New  York  traction  h-iluation,  nor 
the  continual  nullification  of  the  people's 
efforts  to  obtafin  gas  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Moreover,  the  abolition  ol  the  corporation 
franchiae  would  gp  a  long  way  toward  solving 


the  problems  of  municipal  corruption.  If 

there  were  no  franchises  to  be  grabbed,  there 
would  be  just  so  many  fewer  occasions  for 
corporations  to  l»ibe  aidennen,  and  so  many 
fewer  reasons  for  the  corporations  to  finance 
the  machines.  About  ninety-five  per  rent,  of 
the  cases  of  aldermanic  and  iegisiative  brib- 
ery that  have  been  investigated  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years  have  been  found  to  have 
their  sole  source  in  a  public  utility  com> 
pany.  I  have  not  found  any  investigator  of 
these  crimes  that  still  believes  bribery  can  be 
materially  lessened  so  long  as  the  great  sriurce 
of  bribery  remains.  My  district  attorney 
was  perfectly  right.  It  is  the  system,  not  the 
individual,  that  is  at  fault,  and  nothing  is  so 
pathetically  hopeless  as  the  various  move- 
ments for  better  government  that  gp  fumbling 
around  the  edges  of  the  question  wilite  the 
fountain  head  of  misgovcmment  runs  on. 
Certainly  not  the  least  good  can  be  accom- 
plished by  sending  the  Mibed  officers  to  Jul. 
Even  if  the  courts  would  allow  them  to  stay  in 
jail,  no  good  would  be  accomplished.  One 
set  of  brilx^lakers  is  succeeded  by  another. 
That  b  all,  and  ever  will  be  all  until  we  get 
ready  to  deal  with  causes  and  not  results. 

Moreover,  for  every  case  of  bribery  re- 
veakd  there  are  at  least  one  hundred  cases  that 
are  never  exposed.  And  since  the  number  of 
actual  cases  undoubtedly  increases  under  the 
present  bystcm,  the  effort  to  slop  bribery  and 
Stilt  retain  the  system  is  merely  a  huge  joke. 

ABOLISH  THE  MUCK 

Therefore,  the  nest  time  we  have  a  fran- 
chise to  grant  to  a  public  utility  corporation, 
let  us  not  grant  it.  Because,  brethren,  as  a 
matter  of  cdd  fact,  we  can  |^  that  utility  on 
an  annual  license  just  as  easily  as  we  can  on  a 
franchise  for  999  years;  and  when  we  get  it 
on  an  annual  Iftcense  we  are  its  masters,  and 
when  we  get  it  on  a  long-term  franchise  we 
are  its  slaves. 

Here  are  three  simple  things  we  can  do 
whenever  we  make  up  our  minds  to  do  them. 
There  arc  many  other  things  that  might  l>e 
done,  some  of  them  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance. Bu; ;  uch  other  things  are  more  or  less 
involved  in  some  phase  of  partisan  political 
activity.  These  three  things  most  men  of 
all  shades  of  poUtical  belief  will  agree  can  be 
and  ought  to  be  accompfished  now. 

The  best  way  to  aboUsh  the  muckraker  is 
to  abolish  the  muck. 
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STUFFY 

By  Waller  Pridiaid  Eaton 

AS  I  parsed  down  the  road  by  Axuit  Ruth 
Abbott's  house  I  heard  shrill  voices 
within,  raised  in  pleading  and  protest. 
**  No,  don't  you  urge  me  no  more,"  I  heard 
Aunt  Ruth  exclaim.  "I  got  to  get  this  front 
room  swept  before  tea,  and  that's  all  their  is^. 
about  it!" 

Two  women  came  out  on  the  stoop.  Aunt 
Ruth  held  a  broom  in  lu  r  hand,  and  over  her 
thin  hair  was  tied  a  piece  of  white  miislin. 
The  younger  woman  wore  a  hat  and  silk  mitts. 
Both  beg^  to  talk  to  me  at  once.  "  Lucy 
wants  me  to  po  over  to  Susan  Carter's  an'  see 
her  new  baby,  and  she  knows  Warren's  comin' 
here  to  visit  a  spell  and  I've  got  to  get  my 
hoase  cleaned  and  ( an't  go,  and  " 

"Her  house's  rlean  enough  for  a  wcddin' 
or  a  funeral  now,  an'  Warren  ain't  comin' 
tiH  Monday  anyway,  and—** 

"  But  I  can't  clean  on  a  Sunday,Lucy  Bur- 
ditt!" 

"You  got  Friday  and  Saturday,  ain't  you? 
I  say  you're  jest  downr^ht  stuffy!" 

**Oh,  admit  it,  Aunt  Ruth,"  1  cried,  and 
dodged  the  spry  lunge  of  her  broom. 

"Well,  there's  worse  things  than  bein* 
stuffy,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"I  don't  know  what  they  be,"  said  Miss 
Lucy 

"Bein'  sasqr,  p'r'aps,"  retorted  Aunt 
Ruth. 

We  laughed  again,  and  I  sat  down  on  the 

step,  prepared  to  enjoy  myself. 

"Callin'  me  ^tufTy,"  the  old  lady  went  on, 
"shows  you  ain'l  never  known  anylxnly  who 
really  was  ftutly.  You  oughter  known  my 
second  cousin  Solon  Holt  and  bis  sister  Mary, 
and  then  you  could  talk." 

*'He  lived  up  on  dw  old  Holt  place  on  Big 
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Sugar  HiU,  didn't  he?"  Miss  Lucv  asked.  "I 
disremembcr  what  he  was  like,  though." 

"Well,  I  remember  what  he  was  lik(  "' 
said  Aunt  Ruth.  "He  was  that  stuffy  he  got 
married  rather'n  go  up  one  flight  o'  stairs  and 
bring  some  mon^  down  to  his  sister." 

"Good  heavens,"  cried  I,  "you  win!" 

Aunt  Ruth  stood  her  broom  up  against  the 
morning-glory  trdlb  and  sat  down  on  the 
door  sill.  "  It  happened  'long  about  the  time 
Solon  was  thirty  and  Mary  was  maybe  a 
couple  o'  years  older — ^leastways,  she'd  never 
admit  it  was  any  more. 

"Dearnn  Holt  dropped  off  sudden  with 
heart  failure  one  day,  and  o'  course  the  farm 
went  to  the  two  of  *em.  Solon  an'  lifory'd 
had  to  toe  the  mark,  you  can  bet,  while  the 
deacon  was  alive,  and  when  he  died  folks 
said  the  place  would  go  to  weeds  'cause  Solon 
was  dreadful  easy-goin'  an'  lazy,  and  only  fear 
of  hi<;  father  had  kep'  him  in  the  furrow, 
liut  folks  reckoned  without  Mary.  Solon  was 
merriy  out  o^  the  f  r>  i  n '  { »an  into  the  fire.  He 
lost  one  tyrant  in  the  house  to  find  another, 
and  he  kep'  right  on  runnin'  the  farm  an' 
complainin'  how  hard  he  had  to  work.  It 
was  the  best  thing  for  the  farm  that  he  had 
Mar}',  but  folks  bec^an  to  allow  it  was  a  bit 
tough  on  Solon,  'specially  as  Maiy  did  most 
of  the  financeerin'  and  when  Solon  wanted 
any  money  to  spend  he  u-ually  had  to  go  to 
her;  and  she  wa'n't  the  kind  that  gave  up 
easy,  cither." 

"It  was  Solon's  money  as  mtich  as  hers, 
wa'n't  it?"  asked  Mi^s  Lucy. 

•'Not  when  she  had  it  in  her  potkeibook," 
Atint  Ruth  grinned.  "After  a  while  Dave 
Buckstone,  that  used  to  run  the  old  sawmill 
on  Pclham  Brook,  set  his  eye  on  a  timber 
patch  uj>  in  one  corner  of  the  farm.  It 
wa'n't  much  use  to  Solon  an'  Mary,  or  Mary 
thought  it  wa'n't,  so  they  agreed  to  sell  it  for 
three  hundred  dollars.  One  day  'long  about 
the  first  o'  June  Solon  went  down  to  the  mill 
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with  Uie  deeds  and  got  the  moa^.  He  took 

it  home,  and  seein'  Mary  wa'n't  in  the  house 
an'  he  had  some  work  to  do  down  in  the  field, 
he  took  it  up  stairs  and  locked  it  in  his  trunk. 
That  was  where  the  trouble  started. 

"  WTien  Solon  come  in  for  supper  Mary  was 
waitin'  for  him.  'Where's  that  money?'  she 
said.  *  Up'n  my  trunk,'  said  Sokm.  '  Go  up 
*n'  get  it,'  said  Mary.  His  answer  must  ha' 
been  one  of  the  surprises  of  her  life,  because 
nobody  had  e\-er  suspected  easy-goin'  Solon  o' 
bein'  stuffy.  But  be  had  the  funily  instinct 
all  right,  an'  it  riz  now.  'I  won't,'  he  said. 
'  Go  get  your  half  yourself  if  you  want  it.' 
'Sobn  BxM,*  said  Maiy^nd  1  can  see  jest 
how  hoc  jaw  snapped  when  she  said  it — *yaa 
go  get  me  my  money  or  I'll  know  the  reason 
why!'  'I'll  tell  yer  the  reason  now,'  Solon 
came  back;  Mfs  because  I  don't  choose  to. 
The  money's  safe  in  my  trunk  and  the  key's 
in  my  top  bureau  drawer.  If  you  want  your 
half  you  can  go  get  it,  but  don't  you  dare 
touch  my  half,  or  I'll  know  the  reason  why!' 
And  mild  Solon,  transformed  so  Mary  hardly 
knew  him,  spoke  up  loud  for  his  supper. 

"  Wdl,  the  dove  peace  didn't  coo  under 
the  caves  of  that  house  for  a  spell,  I  can  tell 
you.  Mary  come  down  here  an'  told  me 
all  about  it.  She  neaify  biled  over  when 
she  talked.  She  said  she  wouldn't  touch 
the  money  because  if  anythin'  happened  to 
Solon's  share  he  could  accuse  her  of  all  sorts 
o' things,  and  I  told  her  that 
was  no  way  to  talk  about 
her  own  brother.  But  my 
man  spoke  r^ht  out  inmeet- 
in'  and  said  he  guessed  she 
really  knew  the  reason  she 
didn't  touch  the  money  was 
because  that  would  be  giv- 
iii'in  to  Solon,  an' that  would 
hurt  her  more'n  losing  a 
hundred  'n'  fifty  dollars; 
and  then  she  got  huffy  at  us 
an'  went  back  home.  But 
she  wouldn't  go  get  her 
money  out  o'  the  tnmk,  an' 
Solon  wouldn't  give  it  to 
her. 

"So  you  can  see  it  wa'n't 
exactly  what  you'd  call  a 
happy  household.    But  by 


SOLON  WENT  DOWN  TO  THE  lUU. 
WITH  THE  DSKDS. 


his  plate,  and  be  conducted  his  end  of  the 

conversations  in  the  same  way.  Meanwhile 
the  three  hundred  dollars  wa'n't  drawin'  no 
iiileresi,  which  cut  Mary  up  consid'rable. 

"  One  afternoon  'long  in  August,  whfle  So- 
lon was  off  somewhere,  as  he  was  prettv 
often  now  when  he  wa'n't  absolutely  needed 
on  the  farm,  there  come  up  a  spankin'  thunder 
shower.  You  know  how  they  come  up  over 
Big  Sugar  Hill,  sudden- like,  with  first  a 
dyin'  of  the  breeze,  an'  then  a  cloud  creepin* 
over  the  ridge  till  it  puts  the  sun  out,  and  two 
minutes  later  there's  a  flash  an'  a  {)eal  and 
then  the  rain  comes.  Well,  Maiy  seen  the 
storm  comin',  and  bdn'  akme  in  the  bouse 
an'  skeered  o*  thunder  anyhow,  she  was 
frightened  'most  to  death.  She  started  down 
the  road  to  Ezra  Hint's  place  half  on  the  nm, 
but  she  hadn't  got  beyond  that  big  maple  by 
tlie  sugarin'-house  at  the  brook  when  she 
suddenly  thought  o'  them  three  hundred 
dollars  in  the  trunk.  There  cdtte  a  teirific 
flash  jest  then,  that  struck  a  maple  up  on  the 
top  o'  the  hill  behind  the  house,  layin'  a  white 
scar  down  the  trunk  as  a  limb  slivered  off. 

"Mary  must  'a'  been  shiverin'  like  the 
trcctops  in  the  wind,  fori  never  seen  anybody 
as  skeered  o'  thunder  and  l^htnin'  as  she 
was;  but  she  went  back  to  the  house 
jest  the  same.  She  climbed  up  the  stairs, 
cryin',  as  another  bolt  sizzled  down  into 
the  pasture  outside,  makin^  the  roots  of  her 
hair  tingle;  hunted  out  the 
key,  took  all  the  moneys 
Solon's  share's  well  as  hers, 
for  there  was  somethin'  grim 
and  jest  about  Mary  like 
there  was  alxiut  the  deacon 
— and  ran  out  of  the  house 
with  it.  She  hid  it  fa)  a  dry 
niche  in  the  stone  wall  and 
ran  through  the  rain  to  the 
Flints'  with  the  whitest  face, 
they  said,  they'd  ever  seen, 
so's  they  thought  she'd  been 
struck. 

**WeU,  the  stonn  didnt 
last  long,  an'  Mary  had  the 
money  back  ui  the  trunk  an' 
the  key  back  in  its  place  in 
the  drawer  befcm  Solon  got 


n  by  they  both  home  to  supper.    She  never  let  on  to  him 

got  sick  o'  talkin'  an'  scrappin',  and  settled  about  it,  but  Ezra  told.him  nc.\t  day,  down  to 

down  to  sajrin'  nothin'  at  aU,  which  was  the  storey  and  everybody  laughed  'ceptni' 

harder  for  Mary  than  it  was  for  Solon.  When  him.   He  said,  'I  wish  to  thunder  the  gol 

she  wanted  anythin'  down  to  the  village  she  dasted  money 'd  got  burned  to  a  cinder!' 

wrote  it  on  a  piece  o' paper  and  put  it  under  "Twa'n't  long  after  that  Solon  got  a 
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brilliant  idea.  How  he  ever  done  it  I  don't 
know.  It'll  always  remain  one  of  the  mys- 
Icries.  He  didn't  say  nothin'  to  Mary 
about  it,  o'  course — that  was  part  o'  the  idea 
—nor  to  anybody  else.  But  be  began  to  be 
away  from  home  cM-iitn's,  which  would  ha' 
roused  Mary's  suspicions,  if  she'd  'a'  thought 
Sokm  capable  such  a 
thing.  As  it  was,  she 
s'poscd  he  w-as  down  to 
the  store  playin'  check- 
ers, which  wasa  favorite 
sport  o' his.  Onedayhe 
bitched  up  the  buggy 
earliec'n  usual,  an'  put 
on  his  best  Sunday-go- 
to-meetin'  i  lotlu's. 
Maiy  must  lia'  Ijcen 
dyin'  to  ask  him  why, 
but  o'  course  she 
wouldn't,  and  he  drove 
away  whbtlin'  very 
cheerful  and  gay. 
Tvong  about  nine 
o'clock,  Mary  seen  the 
buggy  comin'  up  the 
hill  in  the  moonlight^ 
an'  there  was  two  people  in  it,  one  of  'em 
a  woman.  She  went  out  on  the  stoop  in 
amazement.  Solon  handed  down  a  pretty 
gal  who  smiled  and  blushed.  '  My  wife,'  said 
Solon,  an'  that  was  the  hr^t  word  he'd  s|X)ke 
to  Mary  in  two  months.  Mary  looked  at  him 
a  terrible  moment  while  the  gal  stood  be- 
wildered between  'em,  and  then  >hebu'stout, 
'Solon  Holt,  you're  a  fooll'  and  turned  on  her 
bed  an'  went  into  the  hotise. 

"It  wa'n't  long  before  Mary  learned  that 
Solon's  wife,  who  come  from  over  in  Pelham, 
had  a  will  of  her  own,  too.  One  of  the  first 
things  she  done  was  to  go  up  to  Solon's  room 
an*  get  that  three  hundred  dollars.  She 
counted  out  half  an'  gave  it  to  Mar}-  an'  put 
the  rest  in  a  safe  place.  '  Now  you  neither  of 
you  had  to  give  in,'  she  said.  *  I  hoix-  \  <  >u  i  an 
live  in  peace  again.'  But  Marj*  couldn't  hve 
in  peace  in  a  house  where  there  was  two 
Ixisses,  which  was  the  really  brilliant  part  of 
Solon's  idea.  He  never  had  ancjther  idea  to 
match  it  in  his  life.  It  was  his  masterpiece. 
One  day  I  seen  him  drivm*  Mary  by  in  a 
wagon  with  a  trunk  on  behind,  and  I  hailed 
'em.  Solon  was  smilin'  soft-like,  to  himself. 
Mary  was  goin'  down  to  Springfield  to  keep 
house  for  her  uncle,  she  said.  She  was  tired 
of  livin'  in  a  little  village  like  this,  where 
there  ain't  no  excitement.  I  bid  her  good-by, 
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thinkin'  most  folks  would  consider  sihe'd  had 
about  enough  excitement  iat  one  summer,  an' 
heard  Solon  whistlm'  as  he  drove  on  to  the 
depot.  That  was  the  last  I  ever  heard  tell  of 
Solon's  bein'  stuffy.  But  he'd  showed  that 
he  could  be  if  occasion  required,  which  is 
what  1  s'pose  Parson  Scott  means  when  he 

talks  about  reserve  force 
of  character." 

.\unt  Ruth  picked  up 
her  broom.    I  glanced 
at  the  lengthened  shad* 
ows  of  the  lilac  bushes 
across  the  yard  and  saw 
that  the  hens  had  de- 
serted the  dusty  patches 
beneath  them.  There 
was  no  need  to  look  at 
my  watch,  but  I  pulled 
it  obviously  from  my 
jKKket.  "Aunt  Ruth," 
I  said,  "I  thought  you 
were  going  to  sweep  the 
front  room  before  sup- 
per?   You'll  have  to 
hustle;  it's  a  quarter  to 
six  now," 

"Land  o'  Goshen!"  cried  the  old  lady, 
jumping  up. 

"Ump!"  said  Miss  Lucy,  "now  what  do 
you  think  o'  that?  Here  neither  of  us  got 
over  to  Susan's,  and  you  might  jest  as  well 
have  gone  as  not! "  And  she  flounced  out  of 
the  yard. 

I  winked  at  Atmt  Ruth,  who  winked 
.solemnly  back. 
."Honest,"  said  I,  ''don't  you  like  Susan 

Carter^" 

"  Young  man,"  she  retorted  sternly,  "didn't 
you  hear  me  say  I  had  to  sweep  die  front 
room?"  And  she  put  the  broom  away  in  a 
comer. 

THE  ''SCHOLARD" 

By  F.  H.  UocMMr 

SPRING  weather  in  the  South  is  weary 
weather.    Languor  laps  the  land.  To 
eat,  to  sleep,  makes  men  tired, ver>'  tired. 
To  work  .  .  .  Eh  bienf  AH  along  Bayou 

Bienville  in  April  men  felt  but  one  way:  that 
it  would  l>e  So  good  just  to  lie  down  and  die. 
Sam  Santerre  alone  e.xpounded  patient  phi- 
losophy: 

"I  reckon,  mo,  better  keep  moving." 
And  to  the  other  men  this  advice  appeared 
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as  futile  as  did  everjthing  else  that  M. 
Santerre  fathered. 

"I  wish  to  know,  me,"  ^^.  Moisc  protested 
to  the  sheep  magnate,  *'  what  we  can  do  but 
keep  mov*.   Crops  got  to  be  plant*." 

"And  lambs  and  dog,"  said  the  magnate. 
He  roused  a  little.  "Sam  told  me  do^  got 
most  of  his  lambs." 

M.  Moise  yawned.  The  degs  ahmjrs  did 
get  most  of  .Sam  Santerre's  Iambs.  "Sam 
works  hard,"  he  said  listlessly. 

"But  look  how  he  work,"  cxi)ostulated  the 
magnate.  "Look  how  he  set  up  coal-kiln — 
straight  as  stick  can  stand  I  1  was  down  dere 
one  day  and,  mon  Dieu,  it  made  me  mad.  I 
said,  'Sam,  what  for  you  don't  lean  him  a 
leetle?'" 

M.  Moise  shook  his  head  and  drew  out 
some  squares  of  com-shuck. 

"Maybe  better  try  smoke,"  he  proffered. 

Each  man  according  to  his  manner  scat- 
tered tobacco  in  the  curve  of  the  shuck,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  delicious  smoke  softened 
them  both. 

"Sam  do  work  hard,"  M.  Moise  repeated 
kindly. 

The  magnate  leaned  sideways  andscratched 
a  match  on  the  flo^^r.  "Sam's  scholard," 
he  sud  in  a  tone  that  left  no  room  for  hope. 

Eren  now  Sam  was 
"keeping  moving."  First 
he  brought  a  big,  clean  quilt 
and  spread  it  carefully  in 
the  sanded  dooryard;  then 
an  cmi)ty  barrel,  which  he 
up-ended  on  the  quill — his 
great,  gaunt  figure  stoo|)ing 
painstakingly  over  each 
task.  Having  arranged  the 
quilt  and  barrel,  M.  San- 
terre tmiughta  large  has- 
ket  of  beaten  rice,  and 
climbing  upon  the  barrel 
with  it,  began  to  pour  it 
downward  to  the  quilt; 
pourint,'  slowly  that  the 
wind  might  winnow  out  the 
husks.  It  was  at  this  junc* 
ture  that  Madame  Sam 
came  to  the  door  to  see 
what  he  was  doing  wrong, 
and  saw  that  he  was  pouring  the  rice  to 
the  rii^'ht  and  that  therefore  the  witul  struck 
the  descending  stream  edgeways  and  did  not 
winnow  it  well  at  all. 

"A  la  gauche,*'  she  directed  pleasantly, 
and  wait  back  to  her  coffee-making.  She 
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had  been  the  scholar's  wife  for  many  a 
year  and  had  long  ago  ceased  to  wonder 
why  he  did  things  wTong.  Eh  bient  It 
had  not  been  easy  to  feed  that  family  of 
twdve;  but  now  their  oldest  son,  Beitrand, 
was  coming  manfully  to  the  front — "My 
boy  Bat,"  as  the  scholar  called  him  in  gen- 
tie  pride. 

And  yet,  as  M.  Santerre  stood  there  pour« 

ing  the  rice  throus^h  the  wind,  it  was  the 
thought  of  Bat  that  bothered  him.  He  knew 
that  Madame  Sam  was  not  making  coffee 
for  nothing;  that  there  was  company  around 
there  in  the  shade  of  the  house;  and  who 
that  company  was  he  knew  also.  Bat  was 
around  there  too,  and  when  a  boy  quits  his 
work  at  four  in  the  afternoon  and  puts  on  his 
best  clothes  just  because  a  girl  has  come  to 
see  his  mother,  it  can  mean  but  one  thing. 
M.  Santerre,  scholar  though  he  was,  recog- 
nized the  meaning  and  shook  hi&head  sadly 
in  the  flying  chall. 

"Moise,  maybe;  but  not  his  madame! 
No!" 

Madame  Moise 's  prejudice  against  the 
scholar  and  all  his  tribe  was  well  known. 
She  said  that  he  was  shiftless. 

"  And  dere  ain't  better  boy  on  bayou  dan 
my  boy  Bat!  I  wish  to  know  what  Florence 
t'ink  'bout  das.»  In  his 
sudden  desire  to  see  around 
the  comer,  .M.  Santerre 
leaned  so  far  forward  that 
the  barrel  tipped  and  tum- 
bled him  and  his  basket  of 
beaten  rice  into  the  heap  of 
deaned  rice  on  the  quilt 
The  job  would  have  to  be 
begun  all  over  again,  but  the 
scholar  had  seen.  It  was  a 
pretty  sight,  too:  Bat  lean- 
ing fonvard  in  liis  chair, 
rolling  a  cigarette  and  teas- 
ing Florence  about  the  hand- 
kerchief she  was  making, 
and  Florence  lifting  the 
corners  of  her  mouth  and 
dropping  her  lashes,  with 
the  color  of  April  in  her 
cheeks.  But  yes;  a  pretty 
sight! 

"  I  reckon,  me,  *twon't  be  Florence  say  no. 
But  Florence's  mamma  is  Madame  ^^oisc. 
And  mc,  I  can't  do  not'ing.  I  always  go 
make  mess."  He  had  never  before  realised 
that  SO  keenly. 

Lowering  the  basket  to  ponder  the  perplex- 
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ities  of  it  all,  he  became  aware  that  Bat 

was  walking  home  with  Florence — teasing  to 
be  trusted  with  that  precious  handkerchief. 
But  not  Ma'm'seUe  Florence  thanked  Um 
gradously,  and  they  walked  slowly.  M. 
Santerre  watched  them  out  of  sight,  then 
returned  to  his  winnowing.  The  basket  was 
getting  light;  his  arm-breaking  task  would 
soon  be  finished.  Mais^  voici!  Before  the 
job  was  done  there  was  Bertrand  coming 
home.  He  had  not  been  in- 
vited in!  M.  Santerre  had 
never  stamped  a  foot  for 
himself,  but  for  his  boy — 
His  foot  went  through  thi 
barrel-head  and  he  and  what 
was  left  in  the  basket  came 
down  together  in  the  big  pile 
of  cleaned  rice.  Somebody 
would  have  to  do  the  win- 
nowing over  again  to-mor- 
row. 

*'  Bat,"  the  scholar  began 
wistfully  as  they  sat  together 
on  the  st^  after  supi^cr, 
"Bat,  I  retton,  me,  I  better 
give  you  a  piece  of  land  for 
build  house." 

**P0urquoi,  papa?"  Ber- 
trand inquired  without  en- 
thusiasm. 

The  scholar's  finer  feeling  drove  him  to 
seek  shelter  in  abstractions: 

"You've  got  to  have  hou^^e  before  you  can 
have  madame.  I  don't  want  you  to  wait  till 
you  old  man  like  I  was  before  you  make 
marr\'."    He  had  been  nearly  thirty. 

"Dere  ain't  no  hurr)',"  Bertrand  returned 
briefly.  He  must  have  something  harder  to 
get  than  a  house  before  he  could  be  married, 
4Uid  he  knew  it  with  bitter  certainty.  He  knew, 
too,  that  nothing  he  could  do  or  say  would 
move  Madame  Moise.  Not  until  hb  fether 
fotmdiavor  in  the  truculent  madame's  sight — 
and  what  roukl  his  father  do?  The  best  Ber- 
trand could  do  was  l«)  keep  silent.  The  scholar 
sat  silent  also,  cracking  his  fingers  thought- 
fully in  the  moonlight.  What  could  he  do  to 
find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Madame  Moise? 

"Pardieu,"  he  exclaimed,  "whea  I  set  up 
das  next  Idln  I'm  going  lean  him  a  leetlel 
Lean  him  a  lectle,  sho!" 

He  did,  too.  He  leaned  the  sticks  until 
their  fairly  Idt  over  each  other;  until  even 
the  kindly  M.  Moise  had  to  turn  his  eyes 
away  from  the  sorry  job  and  rack  his  brain 
far  something  else  to  talk  about. 


"I  hear,  me,"  he  said  hastily,  "das  we 
goil^  have  school  on  bayou  dis  year." 

"Yes?  Das  finel  Fine  t'ing  for  children, 
sho." 

"  F.h  Mm,"  M.  Moise  commented  evasively. 
If  that  wretched  mess  before  him  was  the 
result  of  schooling,  he  saw  little  cause  to  be 
enthusiastic  over  the  proposed  innovation. 
Bertrand  })ut  in  a  (juick  cjucstion: 
"  If  we  have  school,  Monsieur  Moise, you  go- 
ing send  all  your  diQdren?" 

Monsieur  broke  into  a 
good-natured  chuckle. 
"Ha,  Bat!  Now  what  for 
you  going  ask  me  t'ing  like 
das?" 

Bertrand  got  red  and 
swore  at  the  steers.  "Oh,  I 

ain't  going,  me,"  he  de- 
clared confusedly. 

"Yes,  sir;  you  going,"  his 
father  spoke  up  promptly. 

M.  Moise  shook  his  head. 
"It's  going  push  you  to 
make  crop  if  you  send  your 
best  man  to  school,"  he  sug- 
gested practical!  v. 

"Das  what  I  know,"  the 
scholar  assented.  "But  I 
reckon,  me,  I  can  make 
out." 

M.  Moise  looked  at  the  gaunt  figure  lean- 
ing on  the  axe,  and  offered  htt  hand m parting. 

"I  reckon,  Sam,  Ix-tter  come  round  to  my 
house  next  Saturday.  '  Most  all  de  men  going 
be  dere  to  see  sup*intendent  when  he  come  to 
fix  up  'bout  school." 

"iV/mi,"  M.  Santerre  stammered  in  as- 
tonishment. 

M.  Moi.se  was  astonished  himself  at  what 
he  had  done.  As  a  rule  M.  Santerre  was 
counted  out,  for  he  couldn't  chop  nor  dance 
nor  fiddle,  nor  bank  a  coal-kiln. 

With  lovers'  hopefulness  Florence  and 
Bertrand  awaited  the  meeting.  Surely  in  a 
discussion  of  school  matters  a  scholar  must 
take  a  distingufehed  ])art.  M.  Santerre, 
know  iiii^'  what  was  in  their  hearts,  tore  down 
the  wretched  kiln  and  set  it  up  straight.  His 
white  head  was  growing  whiter,  ms  bowed 
back  more  bowed.  Distinguished?  In  the 
scholar's  gentle  soul  lay  no  desire  to  excel  his 
neighbors.  His  aching  desire  was  to  be  as 
like  them  as  possible— «nd  so  win  their 
respect  for  his  boy's  sake.  Clean,  gaunt, 
stoop-shouldered,  and  unobtrusive,  he  went 
up  the  steps  to  M.  Moise's  front  gallery. 
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M.  Moise  arose.  "I'm  glad,  me,  you  come, 
Sam,"  he  saui,  "glad,  sho.  When  we  have 
school  den  we  going  to  have  scholard." 

M.  Santerre  winced;,  the  richer  men 
smiled  indulgently;  the  poorer  ones  stared 
straight  ahead. 

When  the  superintendent  hud  cuiue, 
shaken  hands  all  round,  drunk  coffee  and 
I)raiscd  it,  {K)inted  out  how  the  school- 
house  muiit  be  built  and  when  and  where,  he 
proceeded  to  the  most  delicate  move  in  the 
matter:  the  appointing  ci  the  board  of 
trustees. 

"As  you  arc  aware,  gentlemen,'  he  said 
quickfy,  "the  kws  of  this  state  require  that 
at  least  one  meml)er  of  the  board  of  tru.stees 
shall  be  lUkle  to  read  and  w  rite."  He  turned 
to  the  magnate,  imt  the  great  man  was  not 
looking  at  him;  his  eyes  leaped  to  the  next 
man,  hut  the  next  man  was  watching  the 
magnate.  In  the  uncumlurtabie  silence  the 
superintendent's  eye  raced  from  man  to  man 
until  it  came  to  M.  >roi>c.  Then  indeed  was 
the  strain  broken  by  a  good-natured: 

"No,  sir;  I  ain*t  no  scholard,  me.  Sam 
dere." 

"You  read  and  write,  Mr.  Santerre?" 

Cruel,  when  he  was  trying  so  hard  to  be 
like  the  others.  But  the  scholar  accepted 
the  cruelty  with  the  patient  honesty  of  his 
kind. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he   admitted   gently,  "I'm 
some  scholard,  me.    I  been 
I'rough  fourth  reader." 

"All  right!  Then  I  ap- 
pcnnt  you  and  Monaeur 
Reneau  and  Monsieur 
Motse  trustees  for  one 
year." 

The  scholar  slipped  down 

the  steps  and  went  unhap- 
pily home,  and  Madame 
Moise  scarcely  awaited  the 
departure  of  the  superin- 
tendent before  she  cried  in 
scorn: 

"Ha!  I  reckon,  me,  he 

can  read  and  write." 

From  the  window  that 
looked  on  the  gallery  Flor- 
ence replied  sweetly: 


IT  IS  AU  SIGHT,  UH.  SANTERRE, 
TBK  TKACHKR  SAID  PaOlfrTLY. 


'Cajan  girl  alone.   When  her  eyes  get  bright, 
when  her  lips  get  white,  her  parents  hold  it 
wisest  not  to  discusa  a  moot  point.  Madame 
Moise  saw  the  signal  dangerous  but  she  could 
not  retreat.    The  eyes  of  the  magnate  were 
up>on  her.    She  bluffed  in  shrill  disdain: 
"  Ha  I    And  wliat  else  you  reckon,  maybe  ?  '* 
Florence's  reply  came  very  sweetly: 
"I  reckon  if  Slonsieur  Santerre  can  read 
and  write,  I'm  going  give  fiat  das  handker- 
chief he's  been  beg'  me  for." 

If  Florence  had  not  been  furious  ^e 
would  never  have  said  that  I  M.  Moise  cov- 
ered his  mouth  with  his  hand,  it  was  the 
magnate  who  met  madame's  startled  glance 
of  apfx^al. 

"I  reckon,  me,  you  pr^ty  safe,"  he  said 
consolingly.  "I  dont  reckon  Sam  can  write 

so  fine  like  he  t'iuk  he  can." 

Madame  laughed  out  from  her  heart. 
"No,"  she  agreed  gaily,  "  I  don't  reckon  he 
can  write 't  all."  She  turned  to  the  furious 
Florence.  "Eh  hicn,  m'amie,  when  your 
Monsieur  Santerre  sign  report  den  you  can 
give  >  our  Bat  das  fine  handkerchief." 

For  Bat  that  first  month  of  school  was  a 
time  of  mi.xed  heaven  and  torment.  For 
Florence  it  was  a  time  of  torment  entirely. 
If  the  scholar  should  not  be  able  to  sign  the 
report\  If  Bat  should  learn  of  the  un- 
maidenly  behavior  her  rage  had  betrayed  her 
intol  She  blew  hot  and  cold  with  Bertrand 
until  he  would  stand  no 
more.  The  day  before  the 
first  month  ended  he  over- 
took her  on  the  rood  hMne 
from  sch<M:>l  and  forced  her 
to  face  him. 

"I  wish  to  know,  me, 
what  I've  been  douig,"  he 
sail!  fjjrimly. 

Florence's  fight  was  all 
spent.  "You  ain't  been 
doing  not'ing,"  she  replied 
in  sober  truth. 

"Den  what  for  you  do 
like  das?" 
"Not'ing." 

Bat  stooped  and  looked 
into  her  eyes — and 
tears. 


'Yes;  I  reckon  he  can,  me;  MonaeurSan-  "It's  your  mamma?  I  go  t'row  her  in 

terrc's  scholard."  bayou!" 

"Ha,"  cried  madame  fai  unwise  heat, "  may-  "  A^m,  non!" 

be  you  reckon  somet'ing  else,  eh?"  "Den  what  it  is?" 

"Yes,"  said  Florence,  "maybe."  "Das  what  I  can't  tell  you,  Bat." 

Now  there  are  times  when  it  is  best  to  let  a  "You  ain't  got  tongue,  no?"   He  threw 
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their  books  into  a  pile,  covered  his  girl's 
quivering  fare  against  his  shoulder,  ;inri  ni(! 
with  quiet  determination:  "Now  you  going 
tell  me." 

M.  Santerre  was  sitting  bowed  and  weary 
on  the  top  steps  late  that  aftcrncion  when  Bat 
came  swinging  round  the  corner. 

"I  reckon,  Bat,  I  ain't  much  good,"  ht 
submitted  dejectedly. 

"  You  tired,  papa.  You  been  doing  all  work 
so  I  could  go  to  school.  Das  ain't  fair." 

"  It  ain't  das.  I  want  you  go  to  school.  I 
want  voii  learn  to  calculate.  Das  fine  t'ing 
for  man  to  know  how  to  calculate.  I  ain't 
never  know'  how  to  do  das." 

"But  you  can  write,  papa,"  Bertrand  de- 
clared, while  his  heart  stood  stiU. 

"Yes,  sir;  1  can  write,  but  das  ain't  like—" 

Bat  intennipted  breathlessly:  "And  you 
going  sign  report  to-morrow,  papa?" 

"No,  sir,  1  don't  reckon,  me,  I'm  going  do 
das.  I  don't  reckon  I  go  to  schoolbouse 
tO-morrn\v." 

"MaiSy  papal  Das  sup'intcndent  say — " 
his  voice  went  out. 

"Das  sup'intcndent  say  das  two  trustees 
must  be  derc,  anH  Xfonsleur  Reneau  tell  me 
he  going  be  dcre  and  Monsieur  Mui.sc,  so  I 
needn't  lose  day  from  work,  be  reckon." 

Bf Ttrand  jumped  up.  "Da>  Monsieur 
Kencau  he  don't  want  you  to  be  dere  and 
sign  report  when  he  can't,"  he  said  hotly. 
"He's  done  told  Madame  Moise  you  can't 
sign  report  and  ^he  done  told  Florence  " 

"Ha?"  said  the schohir.  "Florence,  she — " 
Be  stopped. 

Bertrand  sat  down.  "  Yes.  sir,"  he  >aid 
softly,  "Florence —  You  going  sign  report, 
papa? — ^for  me." 

The  old  man  gripped  his  boy's  knee  until 
his  fingers  found  the  bone.  "Yes,  sir,"  he 
said,  "yes,  sir;  I'm  going  sign  report  for  you. 
I'm  going  sign  him  fine,  sho!" 

The  tcn=;c,  eager  crowd  that  })Ourcd  into 
the  schoolhousc  that  Friday  afternoon  scared 
the  young  teacher.  Why  were  everybody's 
eyes  so  bright?  Why  did  the  grown  jjeople 
crack  their  fingers?  Why  did  the  children 
twist  their  toes  ?  She  decided  to  do  her  part 
and  escape  before  they  began  to  murder  one 
another.  With  the  bravest  smile  she  could 
'  muster  she  presented  her  report  to  the  board. 


M.  Moise  smiled  teassuringly.  "I  don't 

neeti  to  look  at  report,  Miss  May.  If  you  say 
report  is  all  right,  1  know,  me,  it  is  all  right. 
You  just  write  for  me,  if  you  please." 

"  And  for  me,  anssi,''  muttered  the  magnate. 
He  was  looking  at  the  scholar.  The  teacher's 
eyes  followed  him  and  the  deep  peace  of  that 
old  man's  presence  was  like  balm  to  her 
fltlstered  ncn'es. 

"Will  you  witness  the  signatures,  Mr. 
Santerre?" 

The  scholar  bowed,  rose,  and  came  to  her 
elbow:  "Yes,  ma'am;  certainly,  sho.  I  w-ill 
witness" — he  dodged  the  difiiculty  with  the 
skill  of  the  scholastics — "like  you  say.  " 

The  teacher  bent  her  head,  scribbled 
hurriedly,  and  handed  over  the  report:  "And 
will  you  just  sign  here?" 

"And  I  will  just  sign  here.  Yes,  ma'am, 
certainly,  sho."  He  trn^k  the  pajx*r  from 
her  with  a  courtly  gesture  and  carried  it  to 
where  Bat  waited,  trembling,  with  a  pen. 
The  crowd  caught  its  breath  and  held  it. 
Every  scratch  of  that  laboring  pen  was  heard. 
Could  he  «gn  it — this  ineffectual  old  man 
who  had  ever  been  the  butt  of  the  bayou? 

M.  Santerre  raised  his  head  and  locked  at 
his  boy,  then  he  laid  aside  the  pen,  wiped  his 
hand,  took  up  the  report  and  carried  it  to  the 
teacher,  his  gaunt  figure  l>ending  tenderly 
over  that  signature,  his  gnarled  forefinger 
honestly  pointing  out  the  one  blemish:  *'Du 
let-fer,"  he  said  in  gentle  pride,  "das  let^ 

went  over  de  line!" 

"It  is  all  right,  Mr.  Santerre,"  the  teacher 
said  promptly— very  promptly,  "  it  is  all  right, 
and  I  am  a  thousand  times  obliged  to 

you." 

Voilaf  Then  there  was  a  letting  out  of 
breaths  and  a  loosening  t)f  fingers;  then  M. 
Moise  smiled  at  the  magnate  and  the  magnate 
lix>ked  hard  at  the  blackboard;  then  Ma- 
dame Moise  turned  her  back  on  Florence  and 
Florence  let  Bat  steal  the  handkerchief  in  her 
belt — a  pretty  handkerchief  worked  all  roimd 
tiie  edges,  with  pink  and  purple  spots  in 
the  comers — ;  then  a  voice  courteous  and 
kindly,  yet  thrilling,  could  be  heard  saying: 
"And  just  whenever  you  want  report  signed, 
Miss  May,  you  said  me  word  by  my  boy  Bat 
and  I  come  sign  report  for  you.  Yes,  ma'am, 
certainly,  shol" 
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UNDER  THE  SPREADING 
CHESTNUT  TREE 

P.DtTOK- s  Norr  —A  good  ttory  is  a  treasure,  and.  like  of  her  precious  Ihinrt.  hard  to  find.  Our  readers  can  assist  ui. 
if  they  h'HI.  by  sending  any  anecdotes  they  find  that  seem  to  them  good.  Though  the  sign  is  the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story 
is  barred  by  its  youth.  The  younger  the  better.  H>  shtll  gladly  pay  for  available  ones.  Address  all  manuscripts  to 
"  Tht  Chestnut  Tree."  enclosing  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 


A  Republican  orator  concluded  his  speech 
with  the  announcement  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
answer  any  arguments  put  forward  by  the  other 
side. 

An  old  Irish-American  citizen  accepted  the 
challenge. 

"Eight  years  ago,"  he  said,  "they  told  us  to 
vote  for  Bryan,  an'  thot  we'd  be  prosperous.  Oi 
did  vote  for  Bryan,  an'  Oi've  niver  been  so  pros- 
perous in  all  me  loife,  an'  now,  begorry,  Oi'm 
goin'  to  vote  for  him  again!" 


A  young  lady  whose  beauty  is  equaJ  to  her 
bluntness  in  conversation  was  visiting  a  house 
where  other  guests  were  assembled,  among  them 
the  eldest  son  of  a  rich  manufacturer.  The  talk 
turned  on  matrimonial  squabbles.  Said  the 
eligible  parii:  "I  hold  that  the  correct  thing 
for  the  husband  is  to  begin  as  he  intends  to  go  on. 
Say  that  the  question  was  one  of  smoking.  Almost 
immediately  I  would  show  my  intentions  by  light- 
ing a  cigar  and  settling  the  question  forever." 

"And  I  would  knock  the  thing  out  of  your 
mouth!"  cried  the  imperious  beauty. 

"Do  you  know,"  rejoined  the  young  man,  "I 
don't  think  you  would  be  there!" 


On  a  journey  throiigh  the  South  not  long  ago, 
Wu  Ting  Fang  was  impressed  by  the  preponder- 
ance of  negro  labor  m  one  of  the  cities  he  visited. 
Wherever  the  entertainment  committee  led  him, 
whether  to  factor)',  store,  or  suburban  plantation, 
all  the  hard  work  seemed  to  be  borne  by  the  black 
men. 

Minister  Wu  made  no  comment  at  the  time, 


but  in  the  evening  when  he  was  a  spectator  at  a 
ball  given  in  his  honor,  after  watching  the  waltz- 
ing and  two-stepping  for  half  an  hour,  he  re- 
marked to  his  host: 

"Why  don't  you  make  the  negroes  do  that  for 
you,  too?" 


A  Southerner,  hearing  a  great  commotion  in 
his  chicken-house  one  dark  night,  XooV.  his  revol- 
ver and  went  to  investigate. 

"Who's  there?"  he  sternly  dcmande<l,  oix-n- 
ing  the  door. 

No  answer. 

"Who's  there?  .\nswer,  or  I'll  shoot!" 
A  trembling  voice  from  the  farthest  corner: 
"'Deed,  sah,  dey  ain't  nobody  hyah  'ceptin'  us 
chickens. " 


An  English  farmer  recently  went  into  a  restau- 
rant in  Liverpool  and  called  for  some  bread  and 
cheese. 

"What  kind  would  you  like,  sir?"  inquired 
the  waiter.  "Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  or  Gorgon- 
zola?" 

"Fancy  name,  that  last,"  said  the  farmer;  "I'll 
try  a  bit  of  that. " 

.  He  thought  it  so  tasty  that  he  bought  a  pound, 
took  it  home  for  his  wife  late  at  night,  and  left  it  for 
her  on  the  sideboard  in  the  kitchen.  Next  morn- 
ing he  came  in  from  his  bcf ore-breakfast  round 
and  asked  her  if  she  had  found  the  {)arcel. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  replied,  "I  saw  it  there  all 
right,  and  very  good  mottled  soap  it  is,  no  doubt, 
when  you  know  how  to  use  it.  But  I  couldn't 
make  it  lather  very  well  when  I  washed  the  chil- 
dren, and  after  I'd  done  they  smelled  so  strong 
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that  I've  turned  'em  out  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air, 
juBt  to  sweeten  'em  a  bit  before  they  go  to  school. " 


A  iiu';'f"  in  North  Carolina  v,a?  sentencing  a 
big,  loose -jointed  negro  who  ha(i  U-en  convicted 
of  mtirdenng  another  negro. 

"r;t'f>rgc  Karle)',"  his  honor  said,  "you  have 
bten  found  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men  tried  and  true 
lo  be  guihy  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  for  hav- 
ing killed,  in  cold  blood,  Mn-rs  Stnckhouse,  and 
it  is  the  sentence  of  ihi^  court  that  on  the  tenth 
day  of  Attgost  the  sheriff  of  Polk  County  take  you 
to  a  place  near  the  county  jail  and  there  hang 
you  by  the  neck  until  you  are  dead,  dead,  deadi 
And  may  (lod  have  mercy  on  your  soul.  Have 
you  anyttuDg  to  say  for  yourseU?" 

The  negro  shifted  from  one  foot  to  the  other 
and  twisted  and  untwisted  the  old  felt  hat  he  held 
in  his  hands.  All  eyes  in  the  court-room  were 
upon  Mm.  Finally,  rolling  Ms  eyes  up  at  the 
judge,  he  s;iid: 

"Look  y'here,  jedge,  you-all  don't  mean  this 
comin'  August,  does  ymi?" 


After  a  scorching  day's  work  old  Ben  Smith 
lighted  his  corncob  pipe  and  sat  down  on  the  little 
wharf  to  rest.  Near  him  lay  an  alligator,  the 
visible  result  of  his  labors.  A  tourist  from  the 
Noftfa  approached  and  loftily  remarked:  "Ah,  I 
see  you  nave  an  alligator.'* 

No  answer. 

"It  is  amphibious,  is  it  not?" 
The  tone  nettled  the  old  man. 
"Amphibious,  h— I!"  he  growled.  "He'd  bite 
yer  arm  off  before  ye  could  say  Jack  Robtnsonl" 


The  other  day  a  roan  walked  into  a  barber's 
shop,  deposited  upon  a  table  a  number  of  articles 
which  he  took  from  a  satcbd,  and  arranged  them 
with  artistic  care.  v 

''This  is  pomade,"  said  the  visitor. 

"I  am  well  sup;)lied, "  said  the  barber. 

"This  is  bear's  greaj>c.'* 

"I  am  full  up  with  bear's  grease." 

"Here  is  some  fine  hav  rum." 

"Don't  doubt  it,  but  1  make  my  own  bay  rum 
and  put  on  foreign  labels.  Nobody  knows  tfie 
difference. " 

"Here  is  some  patent  cosmetic  fur  the  mus- 
tache. " 

"I  know  it  is  for  the  mtistache,  also  for  the 
whiskers,  and  all  that,  but  I'm  thoroughly  stocked 
and  reeking  with  cosmetic  at  present." 

"Here  arc  an  electric  brush,  a  duplex  elliptic 
hidr  dye,  lavender  water,  and  a  patent  face 

powder. " 

"1  don't  want  any  of  them." 
«  *'I  know  you  don't.** 


"Then  why  do  you  ask  mc  to  buy  them?" 

"1  did  not  ask  you  to  buy  them.  Did  1  say 
anything  to  you  about  buying  them?" 

"Come  to  think  of  it,  you  didn't." 

"I  did  not  come  here  to  sell  anything.  I  only 
widi  to  let  you  know  that  I  pomess  all  the  tdlet 
articles  that  a  gentleman  has  any  business  with. 
Now  give  me  an  easy  shave  without  asking  me  to 
buy  anythiiv." 


"  Hurry  up,  Tommy!"  called  mother  from 
down -stairs.  "  We're  latc  DOW.  Have  you  got 
your  shoes  on  ?" 

"  Yes,  mamma— all  but  one." 


One  afternoon  a  young  woman  stepped  up  to 
the  telegraph  counter  iii  a  local  department  store, 
and  in  a  trembling  voice  asked  for  a  supply  of 
blanks.  She  wrote  a  mea8a|;e  on  one  blank, 
which  she  immediately  tore  in  halves;  then  a 
second  message  was  written  out  that  was  treatetl 
in  the  same  way;  finally  a  third  was  finished; 
and  thb  slie  handeid  to  Ae  operator  with  a  feverbh 
request  that  it  l>c  "ru.shed."  When  the  me.'v.sage 
had  gone  on  the  wire  and  the  sender  had  de- 
parts, the  operator  read  the  other  two  for  ber 
own  amu.semcnt.  The  first  ran:  ".All  at  an  end. 
Have  no  wish  to  see  you  again. "  "Do  not  write 
or  try  to  see  roe  any  more, "  was  the  tenor  of  the 
second  message.  The  third  was  to  this  effect: 
"Come  at  once.  Take  next  train  if  possible. 
Answer." 


Spurred  on  by  newspaper  taunts,  possibly,  a 
phiin-dotbes  man  of  the  Atlanta  police  set  out  one 
day  to  detect  violations  of  the  Georgia  prdiibjlioii 

law.    On  Decatur  Street  he  met  an  old  negro 
whose  appearance  he  considered  "suspicious.'* 
"Say,  uncle,"  he  whbpered  with  a  wink,  "do 

you  know  where  I  can  get  some  whisky?" 

"I  spec'  maybe  I  kin  git  yer  some  ei  yer  gin  me 
de  money,"  replied  the  suspected  one. 

"Well,  here  is  a  two-dollar  bill,"  said  the 

Klain-dothes  man.  "I'll  wait  in  the  alley  here, 
low  hurry  back. " 

"  Ves-sah,  !>os^^,  ef  ye'Il  jes'  hoi'  dis  box  er  shoes 
fcr  me. "  and  the  policeman  had  the  box  under  his 
arm  l><  fore  he  knew  it,  while  the  darky  shasfbled 
off  down  the  street,  turning  the  first  comer. 

Thinking  he  was  on  a  warm  trail  and  would 
soon  have  an  important  prisoner  and  witness 
"with  the  goods  on,"  the  sleuth  waited  in  pa- 
tience. An  hour  went  by.  He  was  getting  tired. 
Two  hours     Still  no  sign  of  the  messenger. 

Weary  and  discouraged,  be  returned  to  the 
police  station.    Suddenly  he  remembered  the 
shoes  under  his  arm,  and  decided  to  have  a  look 
The  box  contained,  carefully  wrapped,  a  full 
quart  bottle  of  com  whisky. 
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WITH  "EVERYBODY'S"  PUBLISHERS 


We  killed  a  bear.  Do  you  remember  the 
story  wc  ran  several  months  at^o  by  Russeli, 
about  the  convict  labor  system  in  Georgia?  A 
convict  who  had  experienced  some  of  the  hor- 
rors of  that  system  and  seen  others,  wrote  us 
about  them.  We  sent  Russell  down,  and  the 
story  followed.  Well,  Georgia  didn't  waste 
any  time  finding  fault  with  us  for  calling  at- 
tention to  the  spot  on  her  pretty  pown. 
Georgia  cleaned  the  spot  off  quicker  u 
scat — that's  Georgia— and,  looking  up  smil- 
ing, said,  "What  was  that  last  remark  of 
yours?"  We  didn't  really  kill  the  bear — 
Georgia  did  it*  the  men  and  women  of 
Georgia,  the  Fred  Seclyes,and  others  like  him. 
All  we  did  was  to  criticize.  It  was  destructive 
criticism  at  that,  but  honest  and  fair,  so  the 
resilt  b  constructive.  We  are  proud  to  have 
had  a  little  share  in  the  good  work.  Here  is  a 
letter,  written  before  the  legislattue  acted, 
that  shows  bow  a  Georgian  feds  about  it: 

East  roiNi,  (i.x  ,  Jnlv  ?8,  igo8. 
A  great  many  people  no  doubt  imagine  a  large 
majority  of  articles  such  as  Mr.  Russell's  "A 
Burglar  in  the  Making"  are  printed  merely  to 
fill  up  space.  Be  that  as  it  may,  that  particular 
article  was,  I  believe,  the  spark  that  set  off  the 
powder  that  b  now  ejq>loding  in  the  legislative 
halts  of  the  state  of  Georgia.  Facts  have  been 
brought  out  in  the  investigations  thlit  make  Mr. 
Russell's  article  read  like  a  chapter  from  some 
love  story.  One  ex-convtct  testified  that  he  re- 
ceived 103  lashes  because  he  fell  down  seven 
pounds  of  coal  in  hb  week's  task.  Another  fact 
brought  out  was  diat  a  nineteen-year-old  boy  died 
of  lockjaw  during  the  Christmas  holif1ri)-s  and  that 
the  camp  doctor  had  refused  to  sec  him  because 
"he  [the  dodoi)  was  ha\'ing  Christmaa  and  did 
not  have  time  to  visit  oonvicts. " 


Tlicre  b  a  bill  before  the  legislature  to  aboh 
bh  this  "hellishneas"  after  191 1.  Why  they 
canirnt  do  it  sooner  is  hard  to  say.  If  any  one 
flouljts  the  facts  presented  hy  Mr.  Russell,  let  him 
send  for  the  Atlanta  daily  papers  for  the  past  wo 
weeks.  Then  he  Will  wonder  whjT  Mr.  Russell 
(Ud  not  make  it  stronger.  V.  V.  M. 

Russell  has  a  story  in  this  number  of  the 
Ma'^a/.inc,on  pnge  70 t,  which  it  wouldn't  hurt 
anybody  to  read,  a  constructive  stoiy.  He 
names  three  things  which  he  believes  we  can 
and  ought  to  do.  You  may  not  agree  with 
him.  Write  and  tell  us  why.  Russell 
doesn't  know  everything,  but  he  isn't  exactly 
a  fool,  either,  and  he  does  love  his  brother 
man  and  he  is  proud  of  America,  in  spite  of 
the  harsh  tfain^  be  says.  No  one  would  be 
before  him  in  making  personal  sacrlfiices  ibr 
his  country's  good.  Read  what  he  thinks  w« 
ought  to  do. 

WOMAN— HBR  PLACB 

William  Hard,  who  is  doing  ^uch  splendid 
work  fur  the  Magazine,  lir^t  made  a  cloiic  al- 
liance with  us  as  the  editor  of  the  Chicago 
section  of  Ridi:^\C(iys  Weekly  (wr  arc  able  to 
speak  of  the  Weekly  now  without  shivering). 
To  his  intimates— and  he  has  slathers  of 
them — he  is  Billy  Hard.  At  our  first  inter- 
\new,  wishing  to  get  acquainted  quickly,  we 
asked  Billy  a  ioi  of  personal  questions,  among 
them:  "Are  you  an  American?"  He  replied 
with:  "  My  father  was  American,  my  mother 
was  English  and  Dutch,  I  was  bom  in  New 
York  state,  educated  in  India,  and  my  home  is 
in  Chicago.  Do  I  qualify?"  Redid.  Hard 
is  a  soldier  of  the  Common  Good,  competent 
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and  willing  to  corporal  an  awkward  squad, 

colonel  :v  regiment,  or  general  a  divi>i()n. 
Several  months  ago  we  commissioned  him 
to  make  a  tituruugh  investigation  of  the 
whole  subject  of  women  working  in  oflkes, 
shops,  and  factories,  and  the  effect  on  the 
health,  the  borne,  on  industry,  on  women 
and  men.  It  is  an  interesting  and  a  vital 
subject. 

The  tir>t  in-^l  ilment  of  the  series  you  will 
find  on  page  oi  lius  number,  under  the 
caption  "The  Woman's  Invasion.**  The 
serial  hav  been  vcrj'  expensive  in  every  way, 
and  we  should  regret  it  if  any  of  our  readers 
overlooked  it.  Hard  has  brought  to  its  i)rep 
aration  a  real  interest  in  the  subject;  he  has 
great  aljility  as  an  investigator,  and  rare  skill 
in  presenting  humanly  subjects  that  concern 
humanity. 

The  story  is  not  a  woman's  magazine  >hir\': 
it  is  an  Evcrybodv's  story,  because  when 
women  go  out  of  the  home  to  work  the  resvlts 
affect  all  industry,  all  life,  and  the  generations 

unhom.  The  treatment  h  simple,  in  no 
sense  sensational,  and  the  story  breathes  fair- 
ness and  honesty  in  every  line.  ' 

"SHADOW  WORLD"  COMPETITORS 

The  results  of  our  "Shadow  World  "  con 
test  were  suq>riang.  When  the  offer  of 
prizes  was  made,  the  most  we  hoj)cd  for 
was  to  stimulate  some  scientific  investiga- 
tions that  might  assist  and  supplement  Mr. 
Garland's  work.  Instead,  we  received  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  series  of  papers  ever 
sent  to  an  editorial  office.  Every  day  tfaey 
came,  thirty  to  fifty  at  a  time,  from  every 
slate  and  territory  in  the  Union,  and  several 
each  from  Canada,  England,  Germany,  and 
France.  And  one  and  all  they  bore  the 
stamp  of  sincerity  and  truth.  Many  gave 
touching  es  idente  of  belief  in  communication 
with  departed  loved  ones;  priests  and  minis- 
ters tnisted  us  with  <;acred  confidences,  and  of 
all  the  pajjers,  fully  ninetv  per  cent,  was 
deeply  religious  in  tone.  And  right  heie  it 
may  not  l>e  out  of  place  to  say  that  w.hen 
hundreds  of  roisrcllaneou':,  unprofessional 
writers  can  turn  out  the  good,  clear,  well 
constructed  English  shown  in  these  com- 
positions, there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  success  of  our  educational  system.  But 
to  return  to  our  subject:  Where  we  had  be- 
lieved that  studies  in  psychic  phenomena  were 
ronfmed  largely  to  a  rr^tricted  cult  or  class, 
wc  found  a  widespread  and  diversified  in- 


terest Prom  all  classes  and  con^tion«  of 

jx'ople  came  extraordinary  instances  of 
thought  transference,  levitation,  clairvoyance, 
and  materialization. 

Also,  there  was  an  almost  unvarying  de- 
mand for  secrecy  Indeed,  many  of  the  mo«i 
ii^teresting  cases  were  by  their  very  nature 
impo»ible  of  proof.  In  addition,  the  great 
majority  were  experiences  that  had  come  un- 
sought to  the  medium?  or  circles,  and  were  not 
along  the  lines  laid  down  for  our  articles. 
This  made  the  selection  of  prize  winners  ex- 
tremely difficult.  A  jury  of  five  finally,  after 
many  days  and  nights  of  conscientious  labor, 
eliminated  all  but  twenty>four  of  the  manu- 
scripts. When  these  finally  had  been  reduced 
to  the  lowest  numlK-r  on  which  a  unanimous 
verdict  could  be  reached,  it  was  found  that 
there  remained  one  more  than  there  were 
y1ri7.es,  so  an  additional  prize  was  given  for 
this.  Several  stories  of  the  "  haunted  bouse" 
type  woe  also  held,  and  the  editors  ai«  now 
in  communication  with  the  writers  of  these, 
to  secure  permission  to  emlxKly  their  ac- 
counts in  a  future  number  of  the  Magazine. 
Stranger  than  fiction,  they  were  thrilling  read« 
ing  to  us,  and  should  make  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  proved  psychic  phenomena. 

As  usual,  when  we  have  asked  cooperation 
from  our  readers,  we  have  received  it  in  gen* 
erous  abundance.  Our  hearts  have  gone 
out  to  many  whose  simple  faith  led  them  to 
open  to  us  their  most  secret  hopes  and  belies, 
and  our  gratitude  is  sincere  to  all  for  the  pa 
ticnce  and  courtesy  with  which  they  have  met 
the  ine>'itable  delays  and  disappointments. 

The  successful  candidates  produced  affi- 
davits from  themselves  and  others  who  had 
witnessed  the  phenomena  described,  and  in 
addition  we  nuule,  through  outside  sources, 
careful  investigations  concerning  the  Stand* 
ing  and  reliability  of  the  witnesses. 

The  refusal  of  all  but  one  of  the  successful 
competiton  to  have  thdr  names  published 
was  a  disappointment,  but  we  understand  and 
respect  their  reticence,  and  abide  by  their 
decision. 

Mr.  Garland  came  to  New  York  to  edit,  and 
aid  in  the  selection  of,  the  prize  winners.  If 
you  will  read  his  comments  in  this  number  you 
may  gain  some  funt  idea  of  the  mystery,  of 
the  strange  unknown,  that  crms  to  lie  just  at 
the  border  line  of  our  understanding.  And 
you  must  come  to  feel  that,  whetbn  spfaftual 
or  physical,  there  is  something  in  our  make- 
up more  marvelous  than  the  materialists  care 
to  concede. 
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*y  JOHN  L-MATHEWS 
PHOTOOAAPHS  ^  ARTHUR  £LDR&OC& 


THERE  is  a  man  in  middle  Georin'a  whc 
is  s<)  grncDU^  and  so  kind  to  tho-t 
who  need  his  help  that  his  lame  has 
spread  through  fifty  counties.  Not  long  ago, 
as  hi  i  at  his  dooryard  gate,  there  ap- 
peared hciure  him  a  ragged.  du>t  l)cgrimed 
urchin  whose  clothing,  cast  off  by  his  elder.->, 
would  scarcely  stay  on  his  emaciated  frame. 
Freckles  triumphed  over  dirt  U|x)n  his  face. 
His  feet  were  bare.  He  \v»)re  a  tattered 
straw  hat,  and  twin  tears  gullied  his  cheeks 
as  he  spoke. 

"Air  you  .Mr.  Jim  Heath!-'"  lie  a>kfd. 
"Why,  I  reckon  1  be,  sonny,"  said  the 
kind-hearted  man. 

"Then,  suh,  I  done  foun*  you,"  said  the 
hoy.  '■  I  be'n  a-tromjnn'  mo'n  five  week-^  git- 
lin'  lieah.  1  come  f'om  the  m(»unting>.  .\ 
ntan  passed  through  up  there  an'  tolc  we-all 
ahnut  what  vou  done  fob  liovs.  I  lit'n 
wantin'  to  learn,  an'  when  1  heard  you  was 
good  to  boys  I  sot  out  an*  tromped,  askin' 
the  way.  Some  folks  sent  me  the  wrong 
ways  an'  some  sent  me  right,  but  I  kep'  on 
iiskin'  an'  now  I  found  you.  Mister,  I'm  jes' 
a-hungerin'  for  knowledge." 

The  good  lic;irtc(l  man  feU  a  suspicious 
moisture  around  his  own  eyes  as  he  listened 
to  the  story. 

"Son,"  he  s;ud,  o[)ening  the  gate,  "you  go 
into  the  Iiojm-  .tikI  tell  the  lady  you  come  to 
stay.    1  reckon  you  found  a  home." 

Hungering  for  knowledge!  Aye,  and  as 
that  boy  hungered  for  it  so  do  thousand> 
of  others  like  him  hunger  in  those  forest - 
clad  mountains  of  the  South  which  stretch 
across  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  and  deep 
into  (leorgia  and  .Alabama.  Their  i-olated 
cabins  on  the  mountainsides  are  near  no 

( vpyrtghl.  /'■r<V,  hy  Thr  Ktntgltny 


schools.   Libraries,  even  single  bodes,  all 

the  thing-;  re«]ui-ite  for  the  attainment 
of  knowledge,  are  far  from  them.  And  yet 
that  racial  instinct  which  has  always  stirred 
the  .Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Scotch-Irishman, 
i!iat  demand  which  has  driven  these  races 
upward  toward  higher  civilization,  is  strong 
in  these  people  and  eager  for  expression. 
Here  and  there,  along  the  edge  of  the 
mountain  country  and  e\en  in  the  heart 
of  it,  are  istilated  schools  established  for 
their  benefit,  most  of  them,  however,  af- 
fecting hardly  more  than  the  region  imme- 
diately at  their  diH)rs — Lincoln  Alemorial 
University  in  the  Cumberland  Gap,  Berea 
College  in  Kentucky,  and  others  in  \'irginia 
and  the  C'arohnas.  But  for  hunflred>  of  miles 
there  are  no  such  schools,  and  there  is  no 
way  of  aiding  the  boys  and  girls  who  dwell 
in  those  waste  reaelie-.;  for  them  nothing  is 
left,  if  they  would  seek  after  learning,  but  to 
seek  it  through  some  kind-hearted  man  or 
woman,  by  "tromping  down  out  <rf  the 
mountings"  by  whatever  road  fate  may  lead 
them. 

For  the  state  itself  the  education  of  these 

mounlaineer>  is  a  very  dill'K  vslt  ])roblem. 
I'here  are  large  areas  of  the  Appalachian 
chain  so  thinly  |)opulated  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  maintain  in  ihem  any  regular  form 
of  government.  The  individualistic  tend- 
ency of  the  mountaineer,  inherited  and  de- 
\'eloped,  makes  him  wary  of  anything  at  all 
ap;)roaching  cooperation  in  go\erii mental 
work.  The  tillage  of  the  mountain  larms 
brings  such  scant  return  that  the  entire  cash 
receipts  of  a  family  may  be  much  less  than 
a  hundred,  or  even  fifty,  dollars  in  a  year; 
and  each  family  becomes  a  unit  by  itself,  rais- 
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ing  and  living  uix)n  ils  own  com  and  Imgs, 
spinning  and  weaving  ils  own  clothes,  and 
buying  only  sugar  and  the  few  other  imjjorta- 
tions  which  the  mountains  will  not  yield. 
Under  such  circumstances,  even  could  enough 
children  he  collected  to  make  a  school,  it  is 
imjK)ssiblc  to  organize  a  taxing  Ijody  which 
can  sup])ort  the  teacher  without  virtual  extor- 
tion. And  as  the  mountain  roads  are  often 
impassable,  and  the  cai)ins  isolated  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  the  M-holars  cannot  be 
kept  together.  .Ml  the>e  conditions  have 
prevented  the  development  of  the  school 
system. 

Besides,  the  character  of  the  mountaineer 
has  held  back  the  hand  of  charity.  In 
s[»ite  of  its  ignorance  there  is  no  prouder 
race  in  America  than  this  of  the  Southern 
mountains.  But  it  is  often  the  '«ort  of  pride 
which  refuses  to  allow  the  >on  lo  know  more 
than  his  father;  the  pride  which  will  not  ac- 
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cept  cliarity,  though,  having  a  chance  to  pay 
its  share,  it  will  work  to  the  death  to  carrj' 
out  any  plan  to  which  it  has  pledge<l  it.self. 
It  is  a  j)ride  often  misdirected,  but  when 
turned  into  the  right  channel  it  will  lead  a 
mountain  \yoy  far  on  his  path  to  better  things. 

This  is  to  be  the  story  of  some  such  boys 
who  have  sought  the  way  out  and  have  found 
it.  It  is  not  to  be  the  story  of  that  single 
tattered  boy  from  the  "  mountings."  nor  of 
the  kiml-hearted  man  who  welcomed  him, 
but  of  the  hundreds  t)f  other  boys,  hungering 
for  knowledge,  who  have  found  the  path 
which  leads  down  'Po.ssum  Trot  into  the 
Flat  \V(Mj<ls.  And  it  is  the  stor)*,  too,  of  the 
woman  who  stands  there  by  the  road  to  help 
them  on,  the  much  beloved  Sunday  Lady 
of  'Possum  Trot. 

'ro>sum  Trot  i>  in  upper  Georgia:  a  mu- 
sical little  brook  which  comes  down  out  of 
the  mountain>,  collecting  fn)m  a  hundred 

sweet-water  springs; 
flowing  through  the  hard 
and  the  piny  woods  ;i)ast 
half-tilled  cotton  fields, 
whose  curving  terraces 
follow  the  hillsides  in  a 
vain  endeavor  to  prevent 
erosion;  tumbling  over 
rocky  ledges,  ll  owing 
more  gently  through 
deep  trout-[>ools,  and  by 
the  doorsteps  of  hillside 
cabins— half-chinked 
and  ill-kept  structures — 
and  at  last  falling  into 
the  Ostanaula  and  .so  by 
the  Coosa  coming  to  the 
sea.  W  here  the  road  to 
Rome  crosses  the  branch 
there  is  a  growingduster 
of  cabins  and  cottages, 
surroundinganeat  frame 
schoolhouse,  and  this, 
t(M),  is  called  'Possum 
Trot.  But  the  Lady 
takes  her  title  from  the 
mountain  stream,  be- 
cause the  little  branch 
is  emblematic  of  an- 
other stream,  a  river  of 
life,  flowing  from  pure 
water  sources  in  the 
highlands  into  the  larger 
river  of  progress  and 
purpose  and  so  into  the 
sea  of  accomplishment; 
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a  stream  which  runs  its 
course  because  of  the 
miracle  she  has  wrought 
and  the  great  sacrifice 
she  has  made. 

She  came  to  'Possum 
Trot  from  a  l)ig  mansion 
on  the  edge  of  Rome  a 
fine  old  (ieorgia  place. 
No  life  could  have  been 
more  dilTercnt  from  that 
of  the  mountains  than 
that  which  was  prei)ared 
for  her.  With  an  income 
sulVicient  for  her  needs, 
permitting  her  to  dress 
well  and  logo u|ion  those 
traditional  visits  and  to 
those  merry  house-par- 
ties which  make  much 
of  the  gaiety  of  .Southern 
life;  with  the  work  of 
the  house  left  entirely 
to  negro  servants  so 
that  she  need  not  turn 
her  hand  to  it ;  with  more 
than  usual  l)eauty  of  |)cr- 
son,  grace,  and  intellect, 
so  that  she  was  domi- 
nant wherever  fortune 
placed  her,  she  might 
have  gone  on  her  way  as 
other  Southern  girls  have 
gone  and  are  going, 
through  a  long  and 
merry  round  of  dance-^, 
visits,  teas,  and  receptions,  to  marriage; 
and  after  marriage  to  more  teas  and  visits 
and  dances  and  receptions  until  old  age 
should  come.  She  might  have  taken  up  a 
charity  for  a  hobby,  after  the  society  way, 
and  given  her  spare  time  to  it. 

But  there  was  stirring  in  her  continually  a 
demand  for  work.  It  impelled  her  to  dis- 
cipline herself,  to  take  up  long  courses  of 
study,  and  to  follow  them  rigorously.  It 
made  her  di.scontented  with  her  easy  life. 
Out  in  front  of  her  home  lay  the  Flat  Woods, 
extending  in  lovely  undulaticms  from  the 
lesser  hills  to  the  mountains;  and  over  be- 
yond these  rose  the  peaks  of  Mount  Lavender 
and  many  another  of  those  abrupt,  tree-clad 
hummocks  of  the  southern  Appalachians. 
In  between,  almost  under  the  eye  of  her 
dwelling,  was  a  little  log  cabin,  old  and 
abandoned,  sheltered  under  an  immense  yel- 
low i)inc,  secluded,  quiet,  restful.    It  was 
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just  such  a  cabin  as  might  have  been  dupli- 
cated a  hundred  times  in  a  hundred-mile 
drive  through  the  mountains;  but  the  low- 
lands know  little  of  the  mountains,  and  at 
that  time  the  Sunday  Lady  knew  little  of  the 
mountaineers.  This  cabin  charmed  her  eye 
one  day,  and  with  enthusiastic  lalxir  she 
turned  it  into  a  den  of  comfort,  a  place  for 
idling  and  for  working,  for  inviting  her  soul 
and  enjoying  the  |x'acc  and  quiet  of  the 
dreamy  woikI.  But  it  was  this  little  cabin 
which  was  destined  to  bring  her  face  to  face 
with  the  great  work  of  her  life,  this  which 
was  to  place  her  on  a  plane  of  understanding 
with  those  other  cabin  dwellers  on  the  dis- 
tant mountainsides. 

So  through  the  long  afternoons,  just 
within  the  cabin  door,  sat  Martha  Berrj', 
from  whose  mind  no  subject  could  have  been 
farther  than  that  of  turning  mi.ssionan,'  to  the 
mountain  folks;  to  whom  no  possibility  could 
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have  l)cen  more  absurdly  im{X)ssible  than  Woods  one  Sunday,  and  hailing  to  peck  at  her 

tluit  she,  a  youn>j  lover  of  luxur}',  should  in  shy  curiosity.    It  came  in  a  prompting  to 

give  her  life,  her  fortune,  her  entire  time  to  call  them  and  sjx»ak  to  them.  She  learned  that 

the  founding  and  care  of  a  school  for  boys.  they  were  mountain  children  from  'Possum 

Vet,  as  she  dreamed,  her  fate  was  stalking  Trot.    They   had  never  Ixrn   to  school, 

her.    It  came  upon  her  in  the  guise  of  some  They  did  no{  know  how  to  read.    They  had 

little  children,  strolling  through  the  Flat  never  heard  of  Sunday-school.    And  as  for 
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the  wonck'rlul  traditions  and  stories,  from  llic 
Bible  l«»  (irimm,  with  which  every  juvenile 
mind  shduKl  l)c  slocked,  they  knew  not  one 
of  them.  She  gathered  them  about  her  in 
the  little  cabin  and  through  the  lonjj;  after- 
noon read  and  talked  to  them,  while  they 
turned  fascinated  faces  toward  her  and  lis- 
tened, almost  breathless,  lest  at  any  moment 
a  brcciic  mijjht  blow  their  hap|«ness  away. 
The  next  Sunday  they  <amo  again,  and 
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brought  their  brothers  and  si.^ters,  and  a  few 
weeks  later  behold  Miss  Rorr}-,  lx?hind  old 
"Koney,"  the  Sunday-school  horse — so  they 
call  him  in  the  mountains — driving  away  up 
the  road  to  'Possum  Trot  to  meet  ignorance 
half-way,  to  meet  the  boys  and  girls  and  their 
elders;  going  out  to  the  fork  of  the  road  to 
greet  them  and  to  cheer  them  on;  going  out  to 
'Possum  Trot  to  found  her  first  school  and 
to  dedicate  herself  to  a  life  of  hard  laljor. 


EACH  BOY  MUST  KARN,  HY  IMS  DAILY  TWO  HOURS  OF  FIF.LD  WORK, 
HALF  or  HIS  SCHOOL  KXPKNSKS. 


Two  years  later  one  miijln  have  seen  this 
s:imc  youns  woman,  willi  a  new  lii^ht  an<!  a 
new  l»eauty  in  lier  face — the  lisht  and  the 
lieauty  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  devotion  to  a 
cau>e — sillinj?  ujH)n  a  pile  of  lumlK.'r  in  a 
little  clearing  in  a  dense  wood,  superintend- 
ing a  numlKT  of  caq)enters  who  were  rapidly 
erecting  a  ten-room  house;  or  one  might  have 
seen  her  balancing  herself  across  scantlings 
or  scaling  prei  arious  ladders,  to  give  closer 
attention  to  details. 


'I'he  two  years  had  brought  new  problems 
and  new  work.  Starting  out  with  a  girl's 
eager  ambition  to  teach  the  lx.'lt)ved  Bible 
stories  to  the  mountain  children,  she  had 
fountl  that  this  was  but  the  lx?ginning  of 
things  she  had  to  teach,  and  not  alone  to 
( hildren  but  to  their  elders.  Only  so  far 
could  they  go  as  she  would  go  with  them. 
They  could  not  read  for  themselves.  Ap- 
palled at  their  ign(»rance  and  their  helpless- 
ness, stinx'd  by  their  eagerness  to  learn,  and 
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moved  almost  c<|ually  l)y  the  menace  to  the 
state  of  these  uneducated  people^  she  went  to 
work  fiist  to  supplement  the  Sunday-school 
with  a  day-school.  The  county  school  Ixiard 
consented  to  hirp  a  teacher  for  'Possuni  Trot, 
and  later,  when  Miss  Berry  had  erected  the 
buildings  far  bade  among  the  hiils,  for  9ev< 
cral  other  schools.  But  the  meager  pay  for 
a  few  short  months  of  school,  the  many 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  the  hardship 
of  teaching  in  the  mountains  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  teachers.  To  make  it  easier. 
Miss  Berry  added  to  the  pay  the  county 
gave  and  lengthened  the  teaching  year  from 
her  own  income. 

It  soon  Ixtame  evident,  however,  that 
these  day-schooLs  could  not  l)e  maintained. 
The  natural  reluctance  of  the  illiterate  to  have 
their  children  better  educated  kept  many  rhil 
dren  away.  The  slightest  excuse  was  enough 
to  keep  at  home  mosb  who  were  enrolled. 
There  was  no  way  of  enforcing  disciplme, 
and  the  attendance  was  scant  and  irrc^lar. 

But  while  the  day-schools  were  failing — 
and  yet  were  accomplishing  good — ^Miss 
Bern-  hrr  elf  was  learning  something  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  into  which  she  had 
unwittin^y  stumbled.  Siie  learned  that  the 
mountaineers  needed  to  be  taught  discipline 
and  the  dignity  of  labor;  and  then  the  dig- 
nity and  possibility  of  a  better  life.  They 
needed  to  be  dragged  up  out  of  their  poverty 
and  isolation  to  a  condition  in  which  they 
would  themselves  supjwrt  schools  and  roads 
and  would  begin  to  lean  toward  community 
feeling  instead  of  individualism. 

To  attain  this  end,  there  was  hut  a  single 
course.  They  must  be  taught  and  iDS{Hred 
to  till  better  their  scanty  ^ds  so  that  the 
crop  would  better  reward  their  efforts;  they 
must  learn  how  to  make  the  earth  produce 
other  thing>  than  cotton  and  hogs  and  com. 
The  work  which  would  give  them  these 
things  wi.  jI  !  in  nnie  lK.'nefit  the  state  and 
the  nation,  tou,  tor  of  all  the  crimes  of  poor 
tillage  which  have  aroused  the  workers  toward 
conservation,  all  the  reckless  clearing  of 
timber,  burning  of  soil,  washing  away  and 
emsion  of  tields,  all  the  process  of  rubbing  the 
land  of  its  fertility  by  endless  successions  of  the 
same  crop,  the  won^t  examples  are  to  lie  found 
among  these  mountain  dwellers.  This  Miss 
Beny  came  to  know,  and  so,  having  passed 
from  the  Sunday-school  to  an  experiment 
with  a  day-s<  hool,  she  saw  that  this  was  but 
a  trial  step  from  which  she  must  move  for- 
ward to  an  industrial  scho<^. 


When  she  saw  that,  and,  further,  realized 
that  it  must  be  a  boarding-school  or  it  could 
not  hope  to  keep  up  attendance  and  to 
di.scipline  the  pupils,  or  give  opportunity  to 
teach  them  by  association  and  evample,  she 
hesitated  long  between  tlie  ixiys  and  the 
^rls.  Her  incKnatfon  was  toward  her  oa'n 
sex;  and  surely  the  mountain  girls  needed 
her.  But  the  necessities  of  the  case  won  for 
the  boys.  They  could  live  on  plainer  fare; 
they  could  put  up  with  more  hardships  at 
the  start;  and,  p>erhaps  most  im|K>rtant  of 
all,  they  could  do  a  greater  part  of  the 
work  of  the  school  them<«lves. 

Over  in  the  Flat  \\'ood>  there  was  an 
eighty-acre  tract  which  her  f.ither  had  left 
her  on  i)is  death.  It  wa»  a  sort  of  memorial 
to  him,  as  she  regarded  it,  and  never  to  be 
parted  with.  \ow,  however,  it  ofTered  the 
site  for  beginning  operations.  So  she  incor- 
porated the  Berry  Industrial  Schod,  <keded 
the  Kttle  forest  to  it  for  a  home,  and  de- 
pleted her  little  capital  to  provide  funds  for 
a  ten-room  house.  Miss  Kditli  Brewster,  a 
Leland  Stanford  graduate,  came  to  aid  her, 
and  with  the  help  of  loyal  friends  the  little 
building  was  finbhed  and  filled  with  make- 
shift furniture,  collected  chiefly  from  neigh- 
boring attics. 

It  was  a  more  difficult  ^a^k  to  tind  lH>ard- 
ing  pupib  than  to  till  a  Sunday-school  room. 
Back  mto  the  mountains  for  twenty  miles 
went  the  Sunday-school  horse  and  the  Sun- 
day Lady,  seeking  recruits.  In  an  unkempt 
cabin  in  the  far  hills  she  found  two  boys, 
boarding  themselves  and  paying  two  dollars 
a  month  tuition  to  a  snutT dipping  old  drone 
<^  a  superannuated  schoolmaster  to  teach 
them  Greek.  They  had  not  yet  mastered 
arithmetic.  These  two  she  corralled,  and 
one  other,  on  the  promise  of  a  complete  lit- 
erar}'  and  industrial  education  for  fifty  dol- 
lars a  year,  board  included.  School  was  to 
open  on  a  Monday,  in  the  middle  of  January, 
1903.  On  Saturday  morning  a  ramshackle 
ri^  diew  up  before  the  building  and  out 
chmbed  a  l>oy,  holding  an  old  trunk  in  his 
arms.  He  had  heard  about  the  new  school 
aiui  had  come  to  iry  it.  He  was  the  first 
vohinteer  pupil.  Another  showed  up  on 
Monday,  and  the  school  ojK^ned  with  one 
building,  five  pupils,  and  two  teachers,  and 
about  eighty  acres  of  forest  lands. 

One  might  have  seen  the  Sunday  IJidy  in 
the  school  yard  the  next  morning  giving 
a  first  lesson  in  the  dignity  of  labor.  In 
the  center  of  a  clearing  was  the  iHg  iron 
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kettle— after  Southern  fashion — mounted  upon 
bricks,  while  a  fire  blazed  or  snrnked  under- 
neath it.  Near  by  were  two  tubs  on  a  bench, 
and  a  pile  of  dirty  clothes;  while  in  the  offing 
— distinctly  an  "ofiing" — were  the  hve  boys 
whose  extra  clothes  were  to  be  made  like  new. 

"Now,  boys" — this  from  the  Sunday  Lady 
— "we  will  all  wash  the  clothes.  1  will  show 
you  how,  and  after  this  each  boy  will  wash 
his  own" 

The  l>(»ys  demurred.  "Xo,  nui'am,"  •^aid 
the  eldest.  "1  ain't  never  seen  no  mankind 
of  no  kind  do  no  washin*;  and  I  ain^  gmn' 
to  do  none." 

"Very  well,  you  may  stand  and  watch 
while  I  do  it,"  she  said  sweetly.  Into  the 
tub  wctU  tlie  unaccustomed  young  arms, 
while  (lie  l)oys  looked  on  in  enibarra^scd 
silence.  They  hdgcted  from  foot  to  foot 
while  she  scrubbed  and  wrung  and  twisted 
in  unfamiliar  exercise,  .^t  last  as  she  bent, 
wearily  resting,  Ije^ide  the  tubs,  the  oldest 
boy  was  overcome  by  lardy  bliame. 

"  I  ain't  ne\  t  r  seen  it  done,"  he  announced 
defiantly,  "but  I'm  a«goin'  to  wash  tliem 
cio'es,  Miss  Berry." 

"Veiy  well,"  she  agreed.  "I  will  leave 
you  to  show  the  others." 

She  went  away  and  left  him  to  manage  the 
younger  boys,  while  she  rested  her  tiretl  back 
and  cried  with  the  relief  it  all  meant  The 
jjreat  struggle  had  been  fought  and  won.  In 
the  new  school  the  tradition  was  established 
that  the  boys  should  do  the  scrubbing.  Be- 
low that  there  \va>  nothing.  Even  cooking 
would  thereafter  be  a  matter  of  rourse. 

So,  with  the  boys  won  to  her  plan,  she  set 
about  building  out  of  nothing  a  school  whkh 
today  has  no  su|)erior  among  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  of  the  country  for  the  practical 
eflSciency  of  the  work  it  does.  She  secured  a 
school-trained  farmer  to  take  (  harge  of  the 
out-of-door  work,  while  >he  and  Miss  Brew- 
ster planned  that  indoors.  They  regulated 
the  work  of  the  boys  by  the  clock,  and  di- 
nded  it  into  peri<xls.  They  provided  that 
two  divisions  of  two  hour^  each  mu<t  be 
spent  in  the  class-room  and  one  division  in 
the  field;  for  it  cost  $ioo  a  year  to  keep  and 
teach  a  I'oy.  and  each  one  mu-t  earn  in 
this  two  hours  a  day  the  fifty  dollars'  worth 
not  covered  by  his  tuition.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  only  half  of  the  boys  paid  anything  at 
all,  and  the  rest  earned  their  entire  keep, 
or  an  equivalent,  working  at  odd  hours  upon 
the  farm  or  about  the  buildings.  The  same 
proportion  holds  to-day. 


From  the  five  pupils  thus  hrst  brought  to- 
gether, the  fittk  school  grew  as  rapidly  as 

circumstances  would  permit.  About  twenty 
boys  finished  the  first  year,  and  then^  money 
being  furnished  from  outside  in  small  uii^ial- 
ments,  the  boys,  under  the  direction  of  a 
carpenter,  erected  other  buildings  and  made 
room  for  more  boys. 

Six  years  have  dapsed  since  the  first  omb^ 
ing  of  the  school  in  the  woods,  and  the  school 
now  numbers  }k,o  pupils.  To-day,  in  an 
open  and  carefully  kept  grove  stand  more 
than  half  a  score  of  handsome  buildmgs,  all 
but  the  fKXjrest  of  them  erected,  under  a  car- 
penter's guidance,  by  these  boys,  most  of 
whom  have  before  coming  here  seen  nothing 
more  pretentious  than  a  log  calun. 

Out  beyond  the  grove,  reached  by  fine 
macadam  roads — also  built  by  the  boys — 
stretch  some  hundreds  of  acres  of  well-tilled 
fields,  all  old  abandoned  cotton  lands,  which, 
when  taken  by  the  school,  produced  less 
than  half  a  bale  of  coiioii  a  year.  On  these 
the  farm  instruct<ir  ami  the  boys  are  prac- 
tising that  careful  cvdti\ation  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  our  soil  values, 
and,  by  means  which  are  entirety  possible  for 
the  mountainside  farmer,  are  bringing  them 
rapidly  to  the  point  where  they  produce  twi> 
bales  to  the  acre.  A  good,  lar^  dairy  bam, 
and  a  milfc-hause,  both  built  by  the  boys, 
shelter  a  herd  of  ordinar>-  cows  and  a  fine- 
blooded  Jersey  bull — an  outfit  which  at  the 
same  time  proxndes  a  profit  from  its  opera- 
tion and  proves  a  school  in  stock-raising. 
Steadily  inifjroving  the  grade  of  the  stock, 
and  keeping  careful  record  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  oS  each  cow's  milk  and  the  cost 
of  her  keep,  the  boy>.  learn  the  difference  be- 
tween profitable  and  unprofitable  cattle. 

Hot-beds  and  truck-gardens — things  un- 
known to  the  mountain  country — spreading 
}x;ach  and  ai»i)le  orchards,  a  canning  fac- 
tor}', now  \mng  enlarged,  for  taking  care  of 
the  surplus  production  of  summer  fruit,  a 
woodworking  shop  and  manual  training- 
school,  a  steam  laui^dry  ofwratcd  by  the 
Ixjys — all  these  arc  amon^  liie  enterprises  on 
the  edge  of  the  woods;  and  out  in  front,  facing 
the  entrance,  are  the  lecture-halls,  the  dormi- 
tories, and,  in  front  of  all,  a  big,  white- 
columned  redlation  and  Kbraiy  bdlduig 
with  a  well'Selected  stock  of  books. 

Al!  thi>  repre^^nts  an  investment  of  $ioo,> 
ooo,  besides  what  has  gone  to  running  ex- 
penses. And  the  story  of  that  $100,000  is 
as  wonderful  as  the  tale  of  the  school  itself. 
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For  in  all  her  struggles  Miss  Berry  has  never 
actually  asked  for  help.  She  has  traveled 
uncounted  miles  around  the  country,  telling 
tbe  stocjr  of  her  boys  wherever  she  could  find 
some  one  to  listen.  She  ha>  tnid  (juaint  in- 
stances of  their  devotion,  their  ignorance, 
their  helplessness,  and  has  left  to  those  who 
heard  to  do  what  their  <  onsciences  dictated. 
As  a  result,  this  sch(Kil  ha>  never  yet  received 
a  gift  of  $i,ooo  at  one  time,  and  but  three 
times  has  it  received  $500.  Most  of  the 
money  represented  in  the  ground  and  build- 
ings and  that  whic  h  goes  to  keep  the  boys 
has  come  in  fifty  dollar?  at  a  lime,  or  even  in 
live  and  ten  dollar  instalments,  and  much  of  it 
in  dollar  bills.  Letter  '  me  in  every  day  with 
as  little  as  Miy  cents  in  them,  and  there  has 
never  been  a  month  in  tbe  histoiy  of  the 
school  when  the  next  month's  keep  was  as- 
sured in  advance. 

In  consequence,  not  uni)  have  iht  hoy> 
worked  hard,  but  all  the  teachers  have  had 
to  sacrifice  their  material  interests  for  thr 
sake  of  those  whom  they  teach.  Salaries  of 
thirty  doHais  a  month  are  taken  by  those 
worth  five  times  as  much,  because  that  just 
s-uffiees  for  the  necessities  of  life.  And  as 
for  the  Sunday  Lady  herself,  it  is  on  record 
that  one  year  the  boys  <rf  the  school,  by 
working  overtime  and  out  of  hours,  amas.scd 
a  sum  exceeding  $4.50,  which  they  pre- 
sented through  a  committee  to  Miss  Brew- 
ster, with  the  request  that  she  buy  Miss 
Bern'  a  new  skirt  in  place  of  the  one  to 
which  she  was  then  reduced.  They  have 
done  more  than  that,  these  boys.  On  tbe 
fifth  anniversar)  they,  with  the  teai  hers  and 
the  alumni,  presented  to  the  school  $250, 
representing  more  than  twice  that  many 
dbtys  of  hard  and  patient  labor.  And  wher- 
ever they  "yiave  i^re  out  of  the  school  they 
have  carried  the  .spirit  of  hard  labor  and  sac- 
rifice which  has  been  instilled  hito  them  hf 
the  example  of  their  teachers.  So  it  has 
come  about  that  even  the  l^niversity  of 
Georgia  and  the  Tethnological  Se  hool  of  the 
state  vie  with  each  other  in  securing  Miss 
Berrv''s  fn"^»duates,  because  of  the  sjnrit  one 
of  them  instils  into  a  class. 

The  young  man  who  graduated  tins  year 
at  the  head  of  his  class  at  the  Untveiaify  of 
Georgia,  editor  of  the  college  paper,  presi- 
dent of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  already  well  known 
tluoagb  the  state  as  an  orator  and  as  a 
speaker  on  matters  of  puhli^  interest,  is  one 
of  those  two  boys  whom  the  Sunday  Lady 
brought  down  out  of  the  mountain  cabin  to 


be  her  first  pupils.  And  his  story  is  the  more 
remarkal)le  Ix'cause,  having  learned  at  the 
washtub  of  the  industrial  school  that  any 
labor  that  is  clean  is  manly,  he  has  paid 
his  way  thmuj^h  .school  with  whatever  work 
came  his  way,  even  by  waiting  on  table.  He 
has  done  this  in  the  South,  where  such  work 
Is  relegated  to  negroes,  and  has  set  a  new 
standard  in  his  college  without  losing  his 
own  ca.ste;  and  through  his  example  the  re- 
sults of  the  struggle  of  the  Sunday  Lady 
at  'Possum  Trot  will  go  increasing  down 
through  the  years. 

The  .school  to-day  nuiiuains  a  reguhir  six 
years*  course,  two  years  of  preparation  for 
those  boys  who  tome  ignorant  even  of  their 
alphabet,  and  four  years  of  a  college  pre- 
paratory couise.  So  thorough  is  this  that 
graduates  enter  the  State  University  without 
examination.  The  school  day  begins,  for 
those  told  oi'i  to  light  the  fires,  at  four  in  the 
morning.  The  cooks,  who  are  also  pupils, 
arrive  on  the  scene  soon  after,  and  breakfast 
is  ready  at  six.  From  that  time  on  the  dav 
is  divided  into  regular  periods,  giving  each 
boy  at  least  four  hours  in  the  class-room  and 
two  in  the  field.  There  is  no  task  about  the 
place  which  is  not  done  b^'  the  boys. 

They  work  in  a  very  dtffetent  spirit  from 
that  first  encountered  in  the  mountains  by 
the  Sunday  Lady  when  she  came  to  'Possum 
Trot.  At  that  time,  when  she  wished  to  es- 
tablish her  Sunday-school  in  an  old  log 
s(  h<K)lhouse,  the  fir-i  flay  was  rainy,  and 
the  audience  shifted  aliout  to  avoid  the 
streams  which  came  through  the  leaky  roof. 

"We'll  have  to  come  up  here  some  day 
and  mend  this,"  said  Miss  Berry. 

"No  m,"  said  an  old  mountaineer.  "Hit 
done  rained  now.  Hit  mout  not  rain  ag*in 
for  a  month." 

"Yes,  and  hit  mout  rain  next  Sunday," 
said  Afiiss  Berry,  with  a  ready  aduitation  of 
tbe  dialett.  "We  will  mend  it  Thursday. 
Lemonade  for  those  who  work." 

Lemonade!  The  word  went  like  wild-fire 
through  the  mountains,  where  there  were  few 
who  had  even  seen  I  lie  fabled  beverai^c.  It 
brought  a  crowd  to  'Possum  Trot  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  but  not  many  were  willing  to  try 
the  real  labor.  They  .stood  al>out  e.\pect- 
antly  until  it  became  evident  that  Mi->  Berry 
meant  what  she  had  .said,  and  that  no  one 
would  get  e\'en  a  taste  till  he  had  earned  it. 
Then  one  trii-d  it,  and  found  the  lemonade 
good.  Thereupon  there  was  a  scramble  for 
places  at  the  work,  and  the  roof  was  soon 
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rebuilt  and  the  whole  building  "slicked  up." 

"I  never  seen  no  woman  mend  no  roof  be- 
fore," said  the  old  mountaineer  wondeririRly. 
But  if  lie  came  now  to  the  Bern,-  School  he 
would  see  stranger  things  every  day,  and 
would  find  mountain  cooun^  scrub- 
l)ing.  ironing,  making  Iieds,  and  With  equal 
facility  following  the  plow. 

How  thoroughly  the  lesson  of  economy 
and  sacrifice  has  hecn  impressed  upon  them 
was  indiralrd  Viy  this  rtinversation  overheard 
by  a  teacher  at  the  kitchen  door.  The  head 
cook  was  berating  an  asastant. 

"Vou  peel  those  'taters  thinner,"  he  said, 

"Aw,  go  on.  I'hey  ain't  your  'taters.  I'll 
peel  the  'taters  as  thick  as  1  like." 

"No,  you  won't,  either.  You  peel  those 
'taters  thin  or  I'll  !>u-^t  your  head.  They're 
IVUss  Berry's  'taters,  and  she  said  we  got  to  be 
careful  and  not  waste  anything,  'cause  we're 
awful  close  to  the  edge  of  having  nothing." 

1  have  railed  them  lx)ys.  In  my  own 
fancy,  when  I  went  to  Rome,  they  were  to 
be  youngsters  of  fifteen  to  eighteen,  of  the 
size  and  kiiifJ  of  ordinary  un  h'ln^.  Instead, 
1  found  the  forest  peopled  with  stalwart 
young  giants,  twenty  of  them  more  than  six 
feet  tall,  at  least  one  of  them  six  feet  three, 
and  .strong  in  proportion  Yet  they  are  boys 
for  aU  that,  overgrown  but  under-nourished, 
mentally  as  well  as  physically. 

The  ston,'  of  the  Berry  School  luis  Ix-on 
one  of  growth  and  progress.  J.^tterly  the 
state  has  taken  nodce,  and  has  efttabfisned  a 
series  of  schools  of  agriculture,  roodekd  on 
Miss  Berry's  practice,  in  each  congressional 
district.  But  it  has  left  her  comer  of  the 
state  all  to  her  care.  The  department  of 
agriculture  at  Washington  has  taken  a<  count 
of  the  good  work  she  is  doing  in  teaching 
these  mountain  lads  real  farming  and  real 
foiestiy,  and  Is  coojXTatin^  with  her.  And 
the  mountain  jx-ojjle  for  a  hundred  miles 
back  in  the  hilLs  have  heard  of  her  and  come 
down  to  see  and  to  try  to  get  place  for  thdr 
boys  in  the  school,  that  every  year  twice 
as  many  are  turned  away  as  are  admitted, 
and  as  many  are  adtnittoi  as  can  find  cots 
in  the  comers  or  bunks  on  the  floor. 

How  far  the  fame  of  the  Sunday  Lady  has 
spread  now  it  would  be  hard  to  tell.  But  in 
the  early  days,  when  the  school  was  new, 
she  had  an  indication  that  it  was  traveling 
fast.  She  announced  a  Christmas  tree  for 
the  school.   A  Christmas  tree!   Never  had 


the  mountains  actually  seen  such  a  thing. 
On  Christmas  morning,  when  Mi.ss  Berry 
peered  from  her  windows,  the  grove  before 
the  house  was  filled  as  far  as  >he  could  see 
with  people  and  with  ramshackle  wagons 
and  buggies.   The  "mountings"  had  ccNne 
to  see  the  tree.    Amazed,  she  quickly  ran 
over   in   mind    the   scanty    presents — -just 
enou|li  for  lier  pupils.    Hastily  dressing,  she 
emptied   her  treasures   from   tmnk  and 
dnp'  er,  and  put  into  a  pile  all  the  ribbons, 
kerchiefs,  pins,  and  whatever  could  be  made 
a  gift.   Her  brother  was  away,  but  she  pie- 
enii)ted  his  neckties,  handkerchiefs,  socks, 
and  stick-pins.    She  nfled  the  room-  of  the 
other  members  of  the  lanuly  with  equal  ira 
partiality,  and  at  last  had  aomethiiig  on  the 
tree  for  every  one.   Then  she  ««tt  out  to 
greet  her  guests. 

Where  do  you  all  come  from?"  she  in- 
quired. 

.\n  old  woman  took  the  pipe  from  her 
teeih  and  answered  her. 

"Well,  miss,  ol'  Sal  thar's  come  f'om  right 
smart  ways  back  in  the  mountings.  She 
heem  about  your  tree,  so  she  started  day 
befo'  yistiridy  and  walked  aU  the  way." 

Wss  Bi  rr  '  fame  is  still  spreading  back 
there,  and.  a-  it  spreads,  the  bov^  come  from 
farther  and  farther  back,  tramping  down  m 
their  ragged  clothes,  to  be  dressed  and  fed 
and  filled  with  the  knowledge  for  which  they 
are  hungering.  A  more  manly,  self-reliant, 
hard-working  class  of  boys  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  find  than  those  who  make  up  the 
school.  And  as  the  Sunday  Lady  has  lx?cn 
faithful  to  her  work  for*  them,  so  iiave  they 
been  faithful  to  her  and  have  entered  as  sin- 
cerely as  she  has  into  the  woik  for  thdr  own 
uplifting. 

Away  back  there  in  the  nMuntains,  by  the 

head  of  a  little  stream  which  enters  'Possum 
Trot  far  above  the  road  from  Rome,  there  is 
a  cabin  desolated  by  death.  And  on  the 
mountainside,  in  a  neatly  kept  endosure,  fe 
a  white  stone,  seldom  visited  except  by  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  boy  who  li^  be- 
neath it.  But  the  legend  on  that  stone, 
which  might  to  the  passer-by  seem  ludicrous, 
is,  in  the  mnnntains,  sincere  and  earnest,  and 
might  well  be  written  over  the  lives  of  many 
more  of  those  who  are  sliD  straggling  ahead. 
For  there  is  chiseled  into  the  stone  the 
words :  was  jaithjul  unto  d€<U/t;  by  re- 
quest o}  Miss  Martha  Berry" 
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yawn,  prodigiously,  with  regal  insolence,  in 
the  faces  of  the  discomfited  Chamljerlain  and 
court.  Try  as  they  might,  the  Chamberlain 
and  the  court  never  succeeded  in  discovering 
anything  that  really  amused  their  King.  But 
they  never  allowed  that  to  worry  them, 
for  

The  second  attribute  of  Majesty  is  a  cer-  - 
tain  (properly  condescending)  consideration 
for  the  little  people  who  cannot  be  interesting, 
because  they  are  not  Kings. 

"Never  mind,"  Kilauea  would  murmur, 
when  he  had  done  yawning.  "Go  ahead  and 
do  it.  Never  mind  me.  After  all,  one 
thing's  no  stupider  than  any  other  thing. "  In 
that  way  he  put  the  Chamljerlain  and  the 
other  courtiers  at  their  ease,  making  them  feel 
that  their  good  intention,  at  least,  was  appre- 
ciated. 

The  third  attribute  of  Kings  is  a  certain 
calm  assurance  that  Kings  are  always  inter- 
c>ting,  to  ever)*l)ody  but  themselves,  just  be- 
cause they  are  Kings.  You  will  notice  that 
Kings  enough,  obsen  ing  the  dullness  of  their 
courts,  have  pitied  themselves  for  Ix-ing  Kings, 
but  very  rarely  a  King,  obser\  ing  his  own  dull- 
ness, has  pitied  his  courUers  for  Ijeing  his. 
And  Kilauea  never  had  thought  of  doing  such 
a  thing.  He  considered  them  e.xtremely  for- 
tunate f)eople. 

So  on  all  three  counts  he  merits  a  place 
among  the  most  regal  Kings  in  history. 
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I  HIS  is  to  bear  witness  that 
Kilauea  was  a  ti"g  of 
the  first  water,  ever)' 
cubic  inch  of  him.  I 
/^^}^^t^^  stake  my  standing  as  a 
»^«,^Bj^^W  poor  an(i  honest  writing- 
man  on  that  statement. 

I  do  not  pretend  to 
have  known  many  Kings 
intimately,  but  the  few — 
the  half  dozen,  more  or  less — whom  I  number 
among  my  acquaintances  I  have  studied  all 
the  more  closely  for  the  rarity  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  I  tlattcr  myself  that  I  ought  to 
know  what  are  the  kingly  attributes  par  ex- 
celUnce.    They  are  three. 

The  first  is  a  certain  disdain  for  things 
which  render  life  interesting  to  little  ptniple 
who  are  not  Kings. 

"Chamlxjrlain, "  Kilauea  used  to  ask  lan- 
guidly each  morning  when  he  had  taken 
his  seat  on  his  lofty  throne,  "what's  doing 
to-day  ?  " 

And  the  Chamberlain,  lx>wing  very  low, 
would  answer,  "Y'  Majesty,  if  it  meets  Y' 
Majesty's  gracious  approval,  it  is  planned 
that  to-day  Y*  Majesty's  court  should  do  this 
—or  that." 

And  whether  the  Chamberlain  suggested 
thb,  or  that,  Kilauca's  comment  was  the 


same 
"That!" 


"Heavens!"    he    would  mutter. 
(  Or  "This!")  And  then  he  would 
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"Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity — save  Mel"  Most  things  are  ennuyeux  when  one  is  a 

hecriedoften—ofiiiigbt  have  cried  it,  had  he  King.  K  you  have  any  iUusuxis  on  that 

not  found  it  enmysttx  to  ay  anything  at  alL  point,  read  the  next  chapter. 

U  •  A  KING  AT  HOr^JS 


HE  throne-room  was  a 
I       great  dusky  cavern  of  a 
place  that  moniing — for 
/^t^^f^f^^     the  hhutters  were  hah" 
>jW^'^T3p^  drawn — and  the  air  lay 
^I^HA  ^^V^k      heavy  and  fragrant  in  it, 

^^lB|P   •l^^     'I'ltl  ^cr)'  ^'^'"»  ''^"^  y*^^ 

\im  was  all  a-tingle  with  the 
thrum  and  tinkle  of  primi- 
tive stringed  instruments. 

Two  hula  girls  were  dancing  ijciore 
Kilauea*s  court.  They  were  a  pair  of  slim 
young  brown  things  simply  gowned — so  far  as 
they  were  gowned— in  tl(jwers,  a  pair  of  South 
Sea  dryads,  very  probably,  newly  es<^^aj>ed 
from  the  imprisoning  colunm  of  some  tall 
palm.  .\t  any  rate  they  were  straight  and 
graceful  as  tall  palms  tiicm:3elves,  and  \\  hile 
the  music  throbbed  about  them  they  swayed 
their  responsive  bodies  in  the  immemorial 
postures  of  their  danc  e. 

Around  them  the  court  of  Kihuiea  sal 
cross-legged  on  the  floor  and  watched,  for  the 
hida  is  a  fascinating  dance  to  watch,  allteit  a 
certain  naive  freedom  in  the  postures  of  its 
devotees,  a  certain  ingenuousness  in  the  under- 
lying plot  of  it.  might  give  alarm  to  the  highly 
cuhivated  sense  of  impropriety  of — of  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Anthony  Comslock,  let  us  say. 
But  tins  was  farther  east  of  Suez  than  Mr. 
Comst(^-k's  warning  voice,  so  far,  has  had 
power  to  carry,  and  the  unenlightened  court- 
iers were  apparently  quite  unalarmed  as  they 
sat  looking  on. 

Indeed,  that  free,  unaffected,  simple,  sensu- 
ous dance  seemed  merely  natural  expression 
there,  and  quite  in  keeping  with  its  set- 
ting. I 'or  ;i  hit  of  fain»--Iand  lay  outside  those 
half-screened  windows — a  landscape  magic- 
ally golden  in  its  sunshine,  magically  green  in 
its  verdure,  and  ma^cally  soporific  in  its 
whole  effect. 

In  the  foreground  an  avenue  of  spreading 
fan-palms  held  out  gently  fluttering  stream- 
ers to  the  trade-wind,  and  the  wind  lifted  them 
a  little  way,  with  a  sleepy  rustling,  and  let 
them  fall,  and  lifted  them  and  let  them  fall 
again,  unendingly.  A  Kne  of  surf,  airy  and 
luscious  as  frothed  nectar,  murmured  eternally 
on  the  bright  strip  of  beach  beyond  the  palms. 


the  beach  where  throngs  of  foolish  stranded 
jellytislics  evaporated  in  the  sun  at  every  tide 
and  left  throngs  of  supcrcrogator)'  ground- 
plans  of  themselves  on  the  sand  to  mark  their 
passing.  And  out  beycmd  the  anchorage 
where  the  dingy  whalers  lay  was  the  open  sea, 
the  blue,  dimpling,  sparkling  sea  where  white- 
caps  glinted  coolly  on  the  long  rollers  while 
through  the  livelong  day  hours  of  golden  sun- 
shine alternated  with  the  tempering  mists  of 
trade-wind  showers,  and  through  the  sleep- 
long  night  stars  like  great  blobs  of  yellow 
flame  ( ruckled  Softly  overhead. 

And  the  hurn,-ing  years  stood  still  in  Kil- 
auea's  realms.  There  was  no  summer  or 
winter,  seed-time  or  hanest,  there.  It  was 
all  and  always  beautiful,  as  unchangingly 
beautiful  as  one  of  Mr.  fielasco's  most  beau- 
tiful thoughts,  the  thoughts  that  make  your 
breath  catch,  they  are  so  unusualty  beautifuL 

In  such  .a  s«-cne  as  that  imagine,  if  you  can, 
the  llowery  hula  girls  swajing  in  the  imme- 
morially  naive  and  graceful  postures  of  their 
dance,  while  the  trade-wind  rustled  in  the 
palm-trees  and  the  surf  lapped  on  the  beach 
and  the  sweet,  heavy  air  tnrobbed  faintly  to 
the  throbbing  of  the  strings — imagine  that 
and  you  have  the  atmosphere  of  Kilauea's 
court  that  morning,  as  completely  as  if  I  had 
had  a  poppy-stem  for  a  pen  and  a  pot  of  some 
gallo-tannic  infusion  of  poppy-juice  to  dip  it 
in;  the  finest  sleepy,  drowsy,  dozy,  forever- 
almost  -  waking  -  up  -  and  -  always  -  just  - 
nodding  -  back  -  again  atmoqdiete  that  ever 
flowe<l  softly  round  a  lazy  man  and  brought 
his  anemic  energies  a  painless  death.  You'd 
tlunk,  wouldn't  you,  that  nothing  couM  be 
less  ennuyeux — I  love  that  word — less  en- 
nuyeux  than  that?  And  now  observe  the 
innate  Kingliness  of  Kilauea. 

High  above  it  all  he  sat  lopdded  on  lus 
throne,  twiddling  eloqvicnt  thumbs  In  mute 
disdain.  It  seems  incredible,  but  to  him  that 
green  and  golden  landscape  with  the  ma^c 
air  of  Lotos-land  ]>oun'fl  round  it  made  no 
appeal.  He  sat  in  the  midst  of  it  as  unmoved 
as  ever  critic  was  before  the  unveiling  of  Mr. 
Belasco's  most  unusually  beautiful  thought  of 
the  season. 

To  him  those  swaying  diyads  meant  no 
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more  than  the  third  pink  and  yellow  pcrs«iii 
from  the  prompt  end  of  the  rhonis  mean>  to 
you  as  you  sit  in  the  stalls  and  gaze  at  her  im 
IRTsonal  blandis.hments.  To  him  the  court 
silting  crosslegge<l  there — the  |X)lychromatic 
t  ourt  which  would  have  been  a  feast  to  unat  - 
customed  democratic  eyes  hungr)'  to  lx.'hold  an 
autocratic  monarch,  even  a  brown  and  fat 
one,  throned  in  majesty — to  him  that  court 
was  merely  a  collection  of  unmitigated  lx>rcs. 


It  seems  incretlible.  but  it  is  so.  You  must 
rcmemljer  that  you  are  now  lx?holding  a  King 
at  home.  For  him  the  salt  of  life  has  lost  all 
s;ivor.  and  so  he  sits  there,  blas<5,  magniticent, 
di>'dainful,  a  King  in  ever}'  cubic  inch  of  him, 
if  ever  there  was  one. 

But  he  i"^  not  destined  to  sit  so  till  the  end  of 
time.  Otherwise  I  should  not  bother  to  write 
alx)ut  him.  A  photograph  would  be  biog- 
raphy enough. 


Ill- A  UtDEOUS  DOUBT  ASSAILS  THAT  KING 

Si  nnrvLY,  in  the  midst  of  the  music  and  jaw  dropped  slowly,  and  his  lips  shajKxl 
the  dance,  a  disconcerting  thing  occurred.  them.sclves  into  a  great  letter  O.  He  inflated 
The  King  moved  .^lightly  on  his  throne.    His     hi>  che.-t.    His  clieeks  putTed  outward  and 
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upward  till  his  eyes  were  creases  in  the  blank 
expanse  of  his  face.  And  then  his  jaws  ap- 
proachcd  each  other  slowly  in  a  series  of  short 
jerks  and,  as  they  came,  "  Oh-ho-ho-o-ha-a- 
aa-hum!^'  said  the  King.  A  moment  after 
that  he  opened  his  ^es  and  looked  about  him 
contentedly.  He  had  yawned.  It  was  the 
only  satisfaction  Life  still  held  for  him.  And 
he  (lid  it  I)eauttfuny. 

But  it  was  vcr\'  His<  on(  crtinp.  Ohcn  a-^  it 
happened,  the  King's  yawn  was  so  prodigious, 
so  truly  royal  in  its  completeness,  that  it 
brought  constantly  a  fresh  -uq)rise.  The 
court,  stimrhow,  never  could  get  used  to  it. 
And  now  the  tinkle  of  the  music  ceased.  The 
swaying  dr)'ads  stood  ix)iscd  like  two  elfin 
figures  in  s«)ft  bronze.  The  deep  and  placid 
breathing  of  the  audience  was  broken  b^  a 
fittle  universal  gasp  of  surprise  and— ^ulmua- 
tion,  possibly.  AU  eyes  were  centered  on  the 
King. 

He  did  n»Jt  liced  them.    His  chest  was 
swelling  with  another  mighty  breath.  He 
raised  his  thit  k  arms  from  his  sides 
and  stretched  them  out  in  a  horizon- 
tal  plane.  He  flexed  them  skmly 
till  his  clenched  fists  rested  on  his  /?fUfl 
head.    Slowly,  yet  irresistibly,  his  Vj^B 
jaw  began  to  drop,  his  lips  to  round  ^H^fe 
themselves,  his  cheeks  to  obliterate  ^ 
his  eyes.    Then  with  a  Inild  and  ^ 
regal  gesture  he  >t retched  his  arms 
straight  out  again,  and  while  he  twisted  slight- 
ly on  his  throne  that  imprisoned  breath  ooMd 
slowly   out.     ■'<  )pli  -  ho  -  o  -  o  -  o  -  haaaa  - 
ah  -  humi "   That  was  the  noi.^e  it  made  w  hen 
Kilauea  yawned  at  his  full  capacity. 

Then  another  disconcerting  thing  (m  rurrcd. 
While  the  King  still  sat  there  with  closed  eyes, 
enjoying  to  the  full  his  only  pleasure,  the  de- 
licious afterglow  of  a  perfect  yawn,  some- 
thing hap|X'ned  whi(  h  made  him  forget  it  and 
sit  up  ver)'  straight  and  open  his  eyes  and  stare 
about  him.  It  was  a  simple  thing  enough, 
but  ver)*  disconc  crtiii";. 

For  an  instant  the  crepitation  of  imitativcly 
gaping  jaws,  or  something  very  like  it,  had 
been  distinctly  audible  in  the  throne-room, 
and  a  rustling,  as  of  sleeves  on  outstretched 
arms.  It  sounded  very  much  as  if  the  court 
had  yawned.  And  it  kioked  very  much  as  if 
the  court  had  yawned  and  was  striving  des- 
perately to  conceal  the  fact,  as  well  it  might 
itrivel  The  altered  demeanor  of  the  fat- 
paunched,  heavy-jowled  ChamlK-rlain,  who 
was  accustomed  to  sit,  grandiosely  dignified, 
on  the  step  of  the  dais  at  his  monarch's  feet, 


was  most  suspicious.  It  mmed  as  if  some 
internal  agony  coombed  him.  ISs  eyes  were 
glazed,  his  teeth  were  set,  his  chin  protruded, 
his  lips  were  pursed,  his  diaphragm  was 
heaving,  Us  Adam's  apple  woildng  up  and 
down.  It  looked  exactly  as  though  the 
Chamberlain  was  striving  gamely  to  gulp 
down  something  long  and  hard  which  would 
not  down,  .^nd  you  may  have  noticed  how 
long  and  hard  a  yawn  is  when  you  tr}'  to  make 
it  turn  about  and  go  back  where  it  came  from. 

The  vother  courtiers  (fisplayed  precisely 
similar  symptoms.    The  old  and  fatuous,  the 
young  and  jealous  privy  councilors,  the  re^ 
splendent  admirals  and  gilt-cased  generals, 
the  chancellors  and  judges  and  the  beaux, 
were  gulping  with  pur>ed  lips  and  the  despera- 
tion of  dismay.    If  the  comparison  were  not 
too  undignified,  I  should  tell  you  frankly  that 
Kilauea's  court,  at  that  moment,  resembled 
nothing  else  so  much  as  a  chicken-yard  sur- 
prised in  a  battle  with  a  horde  of  unusually 
stubborn  angleworms.   Even  the  splendid 
.vulky  younij;  l  aptain  of  the  guard, 
hunched  bolt  upright  in  a  comer, 
was  ri^  with  the  struggle,  and  so 
^S^^    were  those  elfin  hvia  girls  as  well. 
^^^^^    Kilauea   gazed    alxmt   him  with 
\  grt'^^  i'lg  certainty.  .A.nd  with  grow- 

ing  anger,  too.    The  thing  was 
101^        disgraceful,  any  way  you  look  at  it. 

A  dull  red  glint  began  to  glow  in 
Kilauea's  eyes. 

"Chamberlain,"  sud  the  King  suddenly,  . 
in  a  pleasant  voire,  an  awfully  pleasant  voice, 
"you  are  an  authority  on  the  customs  of  this 
my  court.   Tell  me,  what  would  be  the  pen* 

alty  for  one  to  pay  who  pfesumed  tO— tO— to 
yawn  in  the  Presence  ?  " 

The  Chamberlain  turned  a  sickly  greenish* 
yellow.  He  had  heard  that  awfully  pleasant 
voice  Ix'fon?.  His  fat  knees  shwk  under  him. 
lie  opened  and  shut  his  mouth  several  times, 
tentatively,  and  at  last  it  yielded  him  a  thin 
rtow  of  worck. 

"D-death,  Y'  M-majesty,"  he  stammered. 

<*Ah,"  said  his  Majesty  metfitattvdy. 
"Death."  His  voice  seemed  to  enfold  the 
word  carcs^angly.  "Tell  me,  Chamberlain," 
said  the  King,  "  what  sort  of  death  do  the  im- 
memoiia]  customs  of  my  oouit,  the  unwritten  • 
laws  of  Ta^,  piesciiM  for  an  offense  like 
that?" 

"The  m-most  unc-comfortable  sort,  Y* 
M-majesty, "  stammered  the  wretched  Cham- 
berlain. "He  should  be  th-thrown  to  the 
sh-sharks.   Ahh-bb-hl"    The  exclamation 
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was  involuntary.  A  wave  fell  just  then,  on 
the  bright  beach  beyond  the  palms,  with  an 
unusually  liquid  plash. 

"Death  by  the  sharks,"  said  the  King 
slowly,  in  that  caressing  voice  of  liis.  He 
smiled  at  his  trembling  Chamber- 
Iain.  "And  now  perhaps  you'll 
tell  me,"  he  suggested,  "how, 
knowing  the  penalty,  you  found 
courage  to — to — to  do  it." 

A  worm  will  turn,  you  know. 
"I  didn't,"  said  the  Chamberlain, 
with  the  lx>ldness  of  desperation. 

"You  did,"  said  the  King.  "I 


saw  you. 

"You  didn't,"  retorted  the 
Chamberlain,  more  desperate  still. 
"Y'  Majesty's  eyes  were  shut." 

The  King  looked  sheepish  in 
spite  of  his  anger.  The  Chamber- 
lain had  him  there,  and  he  was  a 
just  man.  But  he  had  one  refuge 
for  his  dignity,  one  always  open  to 
men — if  it's  polite  to  call  them 
men — in  his  position.  "  .\nanias! " 
he  hissed,  all  the  direful  pleasant- 
ness gone  from  his  voice. 

In  spite  of  his  fright  the  Cham- 
berlain looked  puzzled.  "I  Ijeg 
Y'  Majesty's  pardon,"  he  ven- 
tured. 

"Liar!"  snapped  the  King,  and 
smiled.  The  word  had  restored  his 
self-assurance,  that  most  necessary 
attribute  of  Kings.  "  Death  by  the 
sharks, "  he  mused,  looking  down 
at  his  courtiers  with  those  redly 
glinting  eyes.  "Death  by  the 
sharks  to  all  who  presume  to  y —  to 
— to  do  it  in  the  Presence.  "  His 
voice  was  thick  with  an  anticipated 
pleasure  of  some  sort. 

There  was  a  breathless  pause. 
The  throne-room  was  very  still,  so 
still  that  the  sound  of  a  cook  fry- 
ing spluttering  fish  in  the  distant 
kitchen  of  the  palace  was  almost 
painful  in  its  intensity.  It  was  a 
moment. 

The  spell  was  quickly  broken.  The  hula 
girls  still  stood  poised  there,  pathetic,  droop- 
ing little  elfin  figures.  But  suddenly  one  of 
them  lowered  her  outstretched  foot  to  the 
floor.  And  then  she  raised  a  slender,  ex- 
quisitely modeled  hand  and  laid  it  on  her 
pouting  lips.  And  then,  delicately  and  un- 
obtrusively, as  any  truly  considerate  lady 


dramatic 


would  in  the  Presence  of  Majesty,  but  still 
quite  frankly, she — yawned!  "Gee,  Liz,"  she 
whispered,  l)ehind  her  e.xquisitely  modeled 
hand,  but  still  quite  audibly,  "ain't  this  the 
slowest  gang?"  (Those  are  not  the  e.xact 
.  words  she  used,  but  the  nearest 
equivalent  our  English  speech 
affords.) 

"Fierce,"  her  companion  re- 
sponded sympathetically.  "And 
I've  swallcred  my  bttnga,  too." 
And  then  she,  too — yawned. 

The  court,  forgetting  its  terror 
for  itself,  forgetting  even  Outraged 
Majesty  on  the  throne,  gazed  at 
them,  at  their  audacity,  aghast. 
But  the  girls  were  quite  unabashed. 
They  were  used  to  being  gazed  at. 
Yielding  to  a  common  impulse 
they — yawned  again,  in  unison. 

There  was  a  sound  from  the 
throne,  as  of  a  heavy  lx>dy  moving 
slightly.  It  creaked,  to  sj>eak 
plainly.  \nd  then  the  courtiers 
remembered  and  turned  blanched 
faces  to  their  King,  waiting  for  the 
thunderbolt  to  fall.  It  was  an- 
other dramatic  moment. 

But  what  a  change  was  there,  my 
— readers.  The  King  was  staring 
at  those  hula  girls  in  fascination, 
and  the  face  was  the  face  of  one 
they  had  never  seen  l)efore.  Anger 
and  cool  disdain,  the  mockery  of 
smilingness  and  the  flat  placidity 
of  Ixjredom  alike  had  faded  from  it, 
and  it  had  liecome  as  the  face  of 
a  little  child.  The  frightened  ap- 
peal of  a  little  child  was  in  it  as  the 
King  gazed  questioningly,  anxious- 
ly, ho|>clessly,  second  after  second, 
minute  after  minute,  at  those  hula 
girls,  and  the  girls  and  the  court 
gazed  back  at  him. 

"Y'  Majesty,"  the  Chamlierlain 
ventured  to  ask  at  last,  "is — is 
anything  wrong?" 
"Nothing  that  you  can  remedy,"  said  the 
stricken  monarch  gently.    He  waved  a  dis- 
missing hand,    "(io  away  and  leave  muh, " 
he  commanded.    "Leave  muh  to  muh  sor- 


njw. 


And  so,  unwillingly,  wonderingly,  they 
went,  "(iee,  Liz,"  whispered  the  irrepres- 
sible hula  girl  to  her  companion  as  they 
disappeared,  "  wam't  it  fierce  the  way  he  rub- 
bered ?  I  thought  me  skoit  was  crooked,  sure. 
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These  sweet  peas  make  swell  skoits,  don't 
they?" 

"Nasturtiums  is  swelkr  thb  season,"  her 
companion  snififetL 
But  Kilauea  did  not  hear  them.  Akme  in 

his  thrnno  rr>om  he  faced  the  situation.  A 
hideous  doubt  had  suddenly  assailed  him,  a 
doubt,  I  fancy,  that  no  King  ever  faced  before. 
Do  I/'  Kilauea  was  asking,  shudderin^y,  of 


himself,  "do  I  bore  them  as  much  as  they 

bore  me?** 

And  remembering — could  he  ever  Tar- 
get it? — the  frank  and  naive  testimony 
borne  by  those  imiooent  Htde  ktda  girls, 
the  only  answer  he  could  get  was  "Per- 
haps. " 

That  was  the  situation  he  faced.  It  was 
something  fieice. 


iV-A  KING  A'KiUCK-UAKlNG 


LRIIAP.S:"  That  was  the 
j  best  verdict  Kilauea  could 
find  for  himself  in  a  case 
which  touched  the  very 
foundatinnsof  his  standing 
as  a  K-ing.  For  a  King  who 
(loulHed  ifor  an  instant  his 
sufiRicn*  y  to  interest  all 
comers  would ceai«,  ubiquc 
aliter,  to  be  a  King.  He 
would  fall,  gravitate  ipsius, 
into  the  same  class  a^  a 
superannuated  vaudeville  performer  or  a 
pitcher  whose  arm  has  gone  back  on  him 
for  good.  He  would  Ix?  a  Hii-^-Rct-n.  and 
ail  Kings  are,  ex  o§kio,  de  neccssilaU,  de  jure, 
and  de  jado,  Is-ers.  They  are  always  It. 

And  Kilauea,  when  he  should  have  routed 
his  suspicion  with  a  good  round  kingly  *'No. " 
could  manage  only  a  tame  "  Perhaps,"  for 
whatevermay  have  been  hisfaultSi  he  was  an 
honest  man.  I  hope  the  cxt  re  me  fierceness 
of  his  position  is  clear  to  all. 

It  may  have  been  a  week  afterward  that  he 
summoned  that  nn^eting  of  his  privy  coundl 
which  caused  su(  li  a  ^tir.  His  subjects  won- 
dered why  he  called  it,  as  his  councilors  wpn- 
dered,  too.  For  the  only  question  the  King 
offered  to  their  judgment  had  Imt  one  po^»>iblc 
answer,  as  a  child  might  have  foreseen.  It 
was  a  puzzling  occaaon,  all  around. 

In  the  first  place  the  Kbgdid  not  look 
himself.    His  face  was  drawn  and  haggard- 
he  must  have  lost  tificcn  to  twenty  pounds 
on  his  cheeks  alone;  ids  chest  was  shrunken, 
and  the  old  proud  swell  of  it,  its  innate  t  hot 
liness,  had  vanished;  his  great,  broad,  l^eauti- 
ful,  fat  back  was  bowed  like  the  back  of  a  hod- 
rarrier;  his  eyes,  when  they  could  lje  seen,  had 
lost  their  direct  and  haughty  challenge.  But 
for  the  most  part  Kilauea  gazed  fixedly  at  the 
coundl-tabfe. 

Sa  manner  was  changed,  too.  It  was  flur- 
ried, anxious,  almost  timorous.  And  he 
>\tokc  in  a  low,  hurried,  broken  voice.  No 


wonder  the  courtiers  gazed  at  their  King  in 
mute  surprise.  He  hardly  seemed  a  King  at 
all. 

But  a  still  greater  surprise  lurked  in  the 
Kind's  fir^t  words.  For  the  councilors  were 
hardly  seated  when  Kilauea,  without  looking 
up,  addressed  the  Chamlxrrlain  thus.  "My 
Ix)rd  Chaml)crlain. "  said  he,  "have  I  any 
reason  for  suspecting  that  as  a  King  1  am  a 
failure?  That  I  fail  to  ins|rire  in  my  court  the 
— the  tone  which  Loitts  Quatorze  inspired  in 
hi<,  that  I  fail  to  impart  to  it  all  the — the  zip 
wiiich  C  iiarles  the  Second  imparted,,  and  to 
create  the  air  of — of  hoiUiomie  which  Geofge 
the  Third  knew  so  well  how  to  create?  In 
short,  My  Lord  Chamberlain,  do  you  find  my 
court,  do  you  find — ^me,  the---the  least  bit— 
dull,  and — and  stupid  ?  Have  I  the  misfoitune 
to — to— bore  you  ?  " 

What  a  question  to  ask  I  Anyone  who  ever 
saw  a  King  wouki  know  the  answer  to  it. 

"Stupid"'  cried  the  Chamlx-rlain.  "Dull! 
DuMi  Stupid?  '  The  Chamberlain's  sur- 
prise  was  so  great  that  in  a  maze  he  got  heav- 
uy  to  his  feet  and  tcK)k  an  oratorical  attitude. 
"V  Majesty,"  he  Iwgan,  "I  am  both  sur- 
prised and — and  pained.  1  ask  of  Y'  Maj- 
esty's gracious  self,  I  ask  of  Y*  Majesty's 
council,  assemhlcfl  here,  I  ask  of  the — 
Worrlldl  Can  it  be  dull,  can  it  be  stupid,  to 
bask  in  the  countenance,  the  shining  counte- 
nance, of  Kilauea!  Can  it  be  duU,  can  it  be 
stuj/id,  boresomc,  ennuyeux,  anytHIng  hut 
liveliest  satisfaction,  to  behold,  with  feelings 
of  unmixed  admiration  and  Justifiable,  wholqr 
justifiahle  national  pride,  the  greatness  of  our 
King,  the  King  of  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser 
Islands,  the  Lord  of  the  Pacific,  of  forty-nine 
volcanoes,  of  sixty-seven  lakes,  of  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  jionds,  of  nine  hundred 
towns  and  villages,  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-one  thousand  cocoa  palms,  of — *' 
The  Chamlxiriain  was  safely  off  on  the 
oration  he  had  delivered  at  the  last  celebra- 
tion of  Kilauca's  birthday.    There  is  no  need 
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of  repeating  it  here,  for 
it  was  typewritten  in 
full  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Court  Gazelle. 

Long  before  it  was 
finished  Kilauea  was 
looking  up  at  his 
Chamberlain  with 
shining  ^ycs  and  a  re- 
inflated  chest.  He  was 
himself  again,  a  King 
redivivus.  All  might 
yet  have  been  well  with 
him,  but  

Kilauea  was  in  the  grip  of  his  curiosity,  a 
fatal  curiosity.  He  would  make  one  more  ex- 
periment, and  he  reassured  forever. 

"My  Lord  Master  of  the  Rolls."  said  he, 
"do  you  find  it  dull  or  stupid  here?"  This 
time  he  put  the  question  lightly,  smilingly,  as 
if  it  were  a  jest. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  smiled  at  the  mcrrv 


C  AN  IT  BE  DULL,  CAN  IT  BE  STUPID,  TO 
BASK  IN  THK  SHININC.  COUNTENANCE 

OF  kilauea! 

absurdity  of  the  question.  "Stupid!" 
he  echoed.    "Dull!  Dull,  V"  Majesty? 
Stupid  ?"  Ordinarily  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  was 
not  a  ready  speaker,  but  now  an  inspiration 
seemed  to  come  to  him.    "  Y'  Majesty,"  he  said, 
rising  to  his  feet,  "  1  ask  Y'  Majesty's  gracious 
self,  I  ask  Y'  Majesty's  councilors,  here  in 
council  assembled,  I  ask — I  ask  the  sun,  I  ask 
the  moon,  I  ask  the  stars,  I  ask  the  royal  palms 
of  Xuuanu,  I  ask — I  ask  of  forty  five  volcanoes, 
si.xty-scven  lakes — "  there  is  still  less  need 
of  repealing  all  he  said. 

When  he  had  finished  Kilauea's  eyes  were 
not  shining,  and  his  chest  again  had  lost  its 
(  hestliness.  "  My  Lord  Keejwr  of  the  Fish- 
Ponds,"  he  asked  dejectedly  but  gamely,  "do 
you  " 

"Stupid!"  ejaculated  the  Keeper  of  the 
Hsh-Ponds,  promptly  as  if  the  King  had 
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touched  a  spring  in  him.  "Dull!  Dull? 
Stupid  c*  I  ask  Y'  Majesty's —  "  Why  go  into 
detail?  You  all  have  imaginations,  I  hope. 

Long  before  the  last  cnunrilfir — there  were 
eight  of  them — had  finished  with  what  he 
remembered  of  the  Ch«nhpriMn*s  orslion, 
KiliHiea's  question  was 
answered,  for  he  was  a 
man  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence. For  all  practical 
purpose?;  he  had  his  ver- 
dict, and  it  was  "  Guilty  1 " 
Imagine  bow  he  felt. 

But  he  was  a  brave  man 
at  all  times,  and  now  the 
mania  of  investigation 
was  on  him,  and  he  would 
pursue  it  to  the  bitter  end, 
no  matter  whose  reputa- 
tion was  involved.  Few, 
even  among  our  most  de- 
termined magazine-writ- 
ers, have  ever  shown  such 
heroism  as  tliat,  for  it's 
generally  some  one  else 
whom  they're  investigat- 
ing 

Kilauea  looked  his  councilors  squarely  in 
the  eyes.  "  If  there's  one  truthful  man  in  my 
realms, "  he  said  simply,  "  1  mean  to  hnd  him. 
My  Lord  Chamberiam,  is  there  such  a  roan  ?" 

"V  Majc-^ty,"  the  Chaml>crlain  replied, 
"there  is  one  other,  U-sides  the  memlxrs  of 
Your  Majesty's  council.  He  is  a  Swineherd, 
and  Y'  Majesty  must  have  heard  of  him.  He 
is  notorious  for  his  truth  " 

"  Where  does  he  live  ?  "  Kilauea  demanded. 

"In  the  grove  of  Pilopal,"  said  the  Cham- 
berlain, "behind  the  hill  Koogaagaoguogoi- 
guoguugak,  where  the  waterfall  Lillollallal- 
lullulululul  »' 


"Enough,"  said  the  King  hastUy.  "I 
know  the  place." 

ttlnlulu],"  the  Chamberlain  finished, 
"comes  down  and  the  wind  soughs  always  in 
the  branches  of  the  pine-trees.  ** 
"I  know  it, ''said  the  Kin^.  *<YoumayaU 
go  now,  if  you  like.  And 
thank  you  all  ever  so  much 
for  coming,"  he  added 
with  a  thmightfulneas  lie 
had  never  shown  l)cfore. 

And  so  be  was  left  star- 
ing at  his  empty  councii- 
table.    At  last  he  raised 


his 


evcs. 


am  gomg, 


he  muttered  doggedly,  "  to 
find  out  for  suie.  And 

Heaven  help  me,"  he 
added,  "to  bear  it,  if  it's 
true." 

Late  that  night  the  soli- 
tan-  figure  of  a  large  fat 
man  might  have  been  seen 
— for  it  was  a  moonlit 
night — pufTingly  climbing 
the  steep  road  which  lead* 
to  the  hill  Koogaag— 4o 
the  hill  with  a  long  rocky  name,  where 
the  waterfall  Lillollal— the  fall  with  a  long 
splashinK  sort  of  name  comes  down,  and 
the  steady  trade-wind  soughs  in  tlie  branches 
of  the  trees  of  Pilopal. 

It  was  the  King,  going  out  alone  to  learn 
his  Fate.  Far  in  advance  of  him  a  single 
regiment  of  cavalry  jingled  and  clattered, 
far  U-hind  him  a  single  regiment  of  artil- 
lery rumbled  and  skidded,  .\lone  thiou^ 
the  night  and  the  sofitude,  up  the  steq> 
and  rcxky  path,  the  irresistible  impulse  of 
investigation  led  Kilauea  on,  doggfid  and 
dogged. 


V  •  THE  DOUDT  BHCOl^E.S"  A  CERTAINTY 


UST  after  sunrise  the  King 

found  his  S\vincherd.  He 
was  sitting  Ix-side  a  little 
s  >   fire  in  the  open,  a  very  lank 
young  man  with  tattered 
garments  and  tdu^led  hair 
and  a  pair  of  the  clearest, 
calmest,  most  straightfor- 
ward   eyes  imaginable. 
Well  enough  for  a  Swine- 
herd, of  course,  but  rather 
an  insignificant  person  fat  a  King  to  liave 
taken  all  that  walk  for. 


"Well,"  said  the  KingdisapixnnteJly,  look- 
ing down  at  him,  "you're  the  leanest  Swine- 
herd /  ever  saw  Honesty  has  hardly  been  a 
fattening  policy,  with  you. " 

"I  never  Claimed  it  was,"  said  the  Swine- 
herd calmly,  "for  me  or  anylx^dy  else.  By 
the  way,  you're  the  fattest   King  /  ever 


saw. 


Kilauea  opened  his  eyes.  "How  do  you 
know  I  am  a  King?"'  he  demanded. 

"By  your  infernal  ner\e,"  said  the  Swine- 
herd calmly.  "Sit  down  and  have  some 
breakfast.    There's  no  more  than  I  need 
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myself,  but  there's 
a  fool  tradition  about 
being  hospitable.  " 

Kilauea  stared  at  him 
haughtily.  "I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  intrud- 
ing "  he  began. 

"You've  intruded  al- 
ready, "  remarked 
the  Swineherd,  "  so 
you  might  as  well 
go  the  whole  hog.  Sit 
down. " 

That  was  too  much 
for  Kilauea.  "Thank 
you,"  he  said  meekly. 
"  I  will.  This  mountain 
air  gives  one  an  appe- 
tite " 

"Why  don't  you  eat 
then?"  the  Swineherd 
mumbled,  his  mouth 
full  of  pot. 

"Now,  "  said  the 
Swineherd,  the  minute 
the  dish  was  emptied, 
"what  do  you  want?" 

Kilauea  was  quite 
taken  aback  by  the 
abruptness  of  the  ques- 
tion. A  certain — mod- 
esty— oppressed  him, 
too,  now  that  he  was 
face  to  face  with  his 
Fate.  "What  makes 
you  think  I  want  any- 
thing?" he  fenced. 

"  Fat  old  men  like  you 
don't  climb  high  hills 
like  this  for  fun,"  said 
the  Swineherd. 

"By  Jove,"  said  the 
King,  looking  at  him 
admiringly,  "I  like  you, 
rather.  You're  so  jjeast- 
ly  frank. " 

"  I  haven't  discovered 
any  particular  reason  for 
liking  you,"  said  the 
Swineherd.  "But  that 
doesn't  matter.  W'hat 
do  you  want  ?" 

And  then,  in  a  gush  of 
confidence,  the  King 
told  the  Swineherd  the 
story  of  the  yawn.  "And 


"SOTPOSE  I  DO  BORE  PEOPLE,  WHAT  DO  I 
CARE?     it's  one  OF  UY  PHEROCATU'ES 
AS  A  KIXO." 


looking  back,"  he  con- 
cluded, "  I  rememl)ered 
that  it  wasn't  the  first 
time,  by  a  long  shot, 
that  I  had  heard  that 
noise  around  me  when 
my  eyes  were  shut.  And 
so  it  was  brought  home 
to  me  that  |)erhaps  I — I 
lx>re  my  courtiers  as 
they  lx»re  me,  that  I 
might  after  all  Ix;  just 
as — as  stupid  as  I've 
blamed  them  for 
being.  What  do  von 
think?" 

"I  can't  Icll,"  replied 
the  Swineherd. 

"Why  not?"  a.sked 
the  King. 

"Because  I  haven't 
seen  any  of  the  couri- 
iers,"said  t  he  Swineherd. 
"But  I  tell  you  what 
you  do,"  he  added, 
touched,  perhaps,  by 
the  disappointment  in 
the  King's  face.  "You 
stay  up  here  with  me  to- 
day, and  by  sunset,  I 
expect,  I  can  tell  you 
pretty  nearly  how  stupid 
you  are. " 

"You  seem  to  take  it 
for  granted,"  said  the 
King,  with  a  touch,  the 
merest  touch,  of  his  old 
hauteur,  'that  I  am 
stupid. " 

"  Naturally,  "  said 
the  Swineherd  grimly, 
"considering  the  f(X>l 
questions  you  ask. 
Come  on. " 

And  Kilauea  meekly 
followed  him.  There 
was  something  prime- 
vally  forceful  alx)ut  that 
Truthful  Swineherd. 

That  night  at  sunset, 
on  a  high  clifT  that 
overlooked  a  magnifi- 
cent panorama  of  sea 
and  shore,  with  the  thin 
mountain  air  sweet  and 
sharp  about  him  and 
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the  tinkle  of  the  waterfall  LillollallalluUuluIul- 
ululululul  ill  his  cars,  the  King  sat  to  listen  to 
a  Swineherd's  judgment  on  him. 
**  I  tried  you  with  the  leaping-pole  across  the 

earthquake  crack,"  said  the  Swineherd  di^ 
passionately,  "and  the  tirst  go  you  broke  the 
pole.  /  can  leap  twenty-seven,  eight  and 
thxee  quarters  with  it  and  c  ome  down  lightly 
as  a  ?oap-l)ul>l)le  on  a  Ijaljy  s  head.  I  saw 
then  that  your  forte  was  not  amateur  athletics. 
I  tried  you,"  said  the  Swineherd,  "at  killing 
pigs,  and  the  first  thing  you  rut  your  thumb. 
/  can  dress  off  a  hog  in  three  minutes  and 
forty-five  seconds  from  the  first  squeal.  I 
saw  then  that  your  talent  was  not  productive 
work.  I  tried  you  with  a  meditation  on  the 
gloiy  of  Nature  and  the  insignificance  of  .Man, 
and  you  went  to  sleep.  I  saw  then  that  your 
^'ift  was  not  meditation.  I  tried  you."  said 
the  Swineherd,  "with  a  contemplation  of  the 
splendor  of  the  sunset  alxive  yon  sleeping  sea, 
and  you  sat  and  killed  mo>quitos  and  counted 
the  bodies  of  the  --lain.  I  saw  ilien  thai  your 
endowment  was  not  contemplation.  1  have 
tried  you  with  conversation,  and  you  talked 
about  your  troubles,  I  have  tried  you  with 
silence,  and  you  yawned.  If, "  said  the  Swine- 
herd, yawning  himself,  "you  have  any  forte, 
gift,  endowment,  talent,  genius,  except  your 
truly  kindly  nene  in  obtniding  your  ( ompany 
on  me  for  a  whole  day,  I  have  yet  to  discover 
a  trace  of  it." 

Hb  voice  was  stilled,  and  Kilauca  drew  a 
deep.lonj;,  shudderinj^  breath.  "  Vou  mean,  " 
he  asked,  barely  breathing  the  words,  "that  1 
am — stufMd?" 

"If  you  don't  mind,"  said  the  Swineherd 
wearily,  leaving  the  King  to  draw  his  own 
conclu»ons,  "or  if  you  do  nund,  for  that 
matter,  Tm  going  to  sleep.  I've  put  up  with 
about  all  that's  coming  to  me  to-day,  1  giie-s  '" 

And  so  the  suttaet  faded  and  darkness  ^th- 
ered  oiver  shave  and  mountain,  and  the  night- 
wind  sou^wd  mournfully  in  the  branches  of 
the  grove  of  Hlopal,  while  KHauea  sat  there 
motionless,  listening  to  the  tired  breathing  ci 


the  Truthful  Swineherd.    He  had  his  an- 
swer, and  he  faced  a  disillusioned  Future. 
Let's  not  talk  about  it. 
The  moon  had  risen  when  suddenly  Kil- 

auea  lifted  his  head.  In  the  moonlight  his 
face  shone  bright,  triumphant.  He  rose, 
with  a  \'ery  bold  free  swing  for  so  obese  a  man, 
and  it  was  evident  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  he  felt  him^'lf  every  cubic  inch  a  King 
once  more.  He  strode  over  tu  the  slumbering 
Swineherd  and  kicked  him  in  the  ribs. 

"Wake  up,  truth-telling  animal,"  he  com 
manded.  "Supp>osc  I  am  stupid,  what  dif- 
ference does  it  make  ?  Suppose  I  have  no  gift, 
forte,  talent,  genius,  or  anything  else,  whoever 
heard  of  a  King  that  did?  Supix>se  I  do  lx>re 
people,  what  do  I  care  f  It's  one  of  my  Pre- 
rogatives as  a  King. " 

'I'he  Swineherd  sat  up.  For  the  first  time 
that  day  he  seemed  inlcrestetl.  "Fattest  of 
Rings,"  he  said,  half  admiringly,  "I  didn't 
think  you'd  ha\  e  the  sense  to  see  that.  You're 
not  so  al)M)lulely  stupid  after  all.  And  now," 
he  added  suggestively,  cuddling  down  again, 
"you  must  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  your 
fialace.    Good-by. " 

Kilauea  straightened  to  his  full  height. 
"It's  not  good-by,"  said  he.  "No  wretch 
talks  |o  me  with  your  insolent  truthfulness 
uiw  atlii'd.  Bai  k  to  my  palace  ytm  shall  go, 
and  Ijc  a  courtier,  and  sit  there,  and  yawn 
there,  and  be  bored  to  death,  that  I  may  never 
again  have  a  doubt  of  my  Prerogative. 

Come. " 

So  commanding  was  Kilauea's  tone,  so 
regal  his  bearing,  so  withering  his  haughty 
glance,  that  the  Swineherfl,  1  think,  would 
have  followed  him  unquestioningly.  At  that 
moment  Kilauea  was,  beyond  cavil,  a  King. 

But  to  remove  all  doubt  he  sat  down,  with 
his  whole  enormous  weight,  on  the  wretched 
Swineherd's  chest.  He  drew  a  silver  whistle 
from  his  bosom  and  blew  on  it,  and  from  the 
distant  grove  of  Pilojial,  \\  licre  his  escort  \\ 
bivouacked,  clanging  trumpets  answered  him. 
There  we  irill  leave  him. 
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t'^HIS  is  a  republican  coun- 
try and  each  of  you  is, 
in  his  simple  democratic 
way,  a  King.  Therefore 
each  of  you  may  be 
more  closely  touched  by 
tins  stoiy  than  you  thinlc. 
Parson  in  pulpit,  editor 
in  sanctum,  px-t  in — 
wherever  our  poets  keep 
themselves — ^a/«r  jamilias  reading  paper 
aloud  at  fire>ide,  interesting  young  man  enter- 
taining bashful  maiden,  captain  of  industry 
explaining  secrets  of  success,  ocator  on  plat- 
form, stump,  or  scaffdd— to  each  one  of  you 
there  comes  at  times  an  esoteric  yawn,  a  trou- 
blesome suspicion  that  after  all  you  may  not  be 


quite  as  interesting  as  you  thought  you  were. 

Very  probably  you  aren't.  But  never 
mind  that.  Go  on  with  your  uniinished 
thought  or  with  your  unfinished  sentence, 
parai:,'raf)h,  rondeau,  schor/.o,  (|Uotation,  ap- 
peal to  Reason  and  the  Constitution,  what- 
e^'er  may  be  your  favorite  substitute  for 
thought.  SupiMi>c  you  do  bore  US.  Only  sit 
fast,  as  Kilaura  ih'ii,  and  you  have  us,  as  he 
had  his  bwinchcrd.  We  acknowledge  your 
Prerogative,  for,  bdng  Kings  ourselves,  sooner 
or  later  we  shall  ask  your  acknowledgment 
of  ours. 

It*s  a  beautiful  thought  to  cany  out  bto 

your  daily  life,  that  of  our  neosasaxy  Mutual 

Toleration.  It  ought  to  come  to  you  with  re- 
doubled force  utter  reading  ihis  Story. 
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By  SARAH  N.  CLEGHORN 

TN  the  still  cold  before  the  sun, 

Her  brothers  and  hrr  ■'i-trrs  small 
She  woke,  and  washed  and  dressed  each  one. 

.\nd  through  ihc  m«>ming  hours  all, 
Singing  above  her  bnH)m  she  st»K)d 
And  swept  the  house  from  hall  to  hall. 

Then  out  she  ran  with  tidings  good, 
Across  the  field  and  down  the  lane, 
To  share  them  with  the  neighborhood. 


Four  miles  she  walked,  and  home  again, 
Xones.  To  sit  through  half  the  afternoon. 
And  hear  a  feeble  crone  complain. 

TUit  when  she  s;»w  the  rising  moon. 
Vespers.    And  lakes  »)f  shadow  on  the  hill, 

Her  maiden  dreams  grew  bright  as  noon. 

She  tlirew  her  pitying  apron  frill 
BenedktioH.   Over  a  little  trembling  mouse 

When  the  sleek  cat  >-awned  on  the  nil. 

In  the  late  hours  and  drowsy  house, 
CcmpUne.  At  last,  too  tired,  beside  her  bed, 

She  fell  asleep— her  prayers  half  said. 
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IT  was  the  nineteenth  of  December — I 
know  it  wa>  the  nineteenth,  f)ecause  it  was 
one  of  the  glad  days.  There  arc  three 
glad  days  in  ever)'  year:  the  days  on  which 
the  children  come  home  from  sclund  for 
Christmas,  for  I'.aster,  and  for  the  summer 
holidays.  Also  there  was  a  snow-storm.  I 
rcmemlier  that  particularly,  Ix'cause  of  two 
women  who  sat  next  to  me  on  the  ferry-lntat 
as  I  was  coming  over  to  meet  the  children. 
They  were  talking  of  the  weather  (resource- 
ful topic!)  and  they  were  not  taking  it  at  all 
philosophically.  C)nc  of  them  hated  snow — 
she  did  not  see  why  there  had  to  lie  any;  it 
made  the  streets  alx>minal)le,  and  was  of  no 
use  to  anyone.  I  had  l)een  thinking  hut  a 
moment  Ijefoa*  what  gwd  coasting  there 
would  be, and  I  wa>  hoping,  furthermore,  that 
it  would  freeze  hard  and  make  skating  for  the 
children! 

Still,  the  snow  question  might  l)e  an  open 
one — certainly  in  the  city  it  does  little  except 
block  traffic  ancf  slush  over  the  trou.scrs  or 
jtetticoats  of  |x;destrians.  And  these  women, 
I  reflected,  probably  had  no  children  looking 
out  of  the  car  windows  and  delighting  in  the 
snow,  as  I  knew  mine  were  doing.  Tlien  1 
heard  a  deep  sigh,  and  the  second  voice  ex- 
claimed: "I  wish  Christmas  was  over!  De- 
teslabie  season!  The  stores  are  a  jam,  and  I 
never  know  what  to  buy  people. " 

The  first  shrugged  her  shoulders.  *'  I  am 
not  going  to  Iwther  alx)ut  presents  at  all.  It's 
loo  much  of  a  nuisance." 

"I  agree  with  you!  I  have  told  every  one 
not  to  give  me  anything,  a>  I  am  not  going  to 
give  them  anything— but  even  so  I  have  a 
discouraging  li.st. " 

"Are  you  going  away  for  the  holidays?" 


**Oh,  I  suppose  I  must  go  to  my  sister's. 
They  make  a  great  deal  of  Christmas.  Per- 
sonally, I  think  her  children  would  be  far 
Ix^tter  otT  without  it.  They  always  eat  mote 
candy  than  is  gtKxi  for  them  and  are  sick  the 
next  day.    Where  are  you  going?" 

"Nowhere.  1  shall  stay  at  home.  My 
daughter  is  going  to  the  Dodds',  who  arc 
opening  their  house  for  the  two  weeks.  Im- 
agine taking  that  trouble!" 

"Oh,  but  my  dear,  that  is  nothing!  The 
Stevenses  have  rented  our  Westchester  house 
ju.st  for  the  holidays.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
anything  so  crazy  ?  " 

By  this  time  the  ferr) -boat  had  reache<l  the 
slip,  and  I  hurried  out  to  secure  a  han.som. 
but  as  I  drove  across  town  I  found  myself 
vaguely  wondering  alx>ut  several  things.  Was 
I  getting  dully  old-fashioned  because  Christ- 
mas still  held  enchantment  for  me?  Was  I 
quite  mad  because  I  had  the  day  before  moved 
my  own  household  out  to  the  countr)'  for 
three  weeks?  Was  Christmas  an  old  and 
stupid  custom  that  had  Ix'tter  be  let  go  its 
way  with  Hallowe'en  and  St.  Valentine's? 

Full  of  the  conversation  of  the  two  phiiis- 
tines — they  were  philistines!  I  will  have  it 
that  they  were~l  neared  Sixth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-third  Street.  The  snow  dulled  the 
rumbling  of  vehicle>;  the  air  was  filled  with 
those  sounds  that  in  themselves  proclaim  the 
season:  the  bell-reins  that  a  fakir  was  jin- 
gling, the  tin  horns  of  another,  the  squeak  of 
toys,  mingled  with  the  roar  of  the  elevated, 
the  cracking  of  whips,  and  the  scrajwng  of  a 
snow-shovel. 

"Ten  cents!  Ten  cents,  here  y'are!"  A 
tin  frog  jerked  across  the  sidewalk,  with  a 
vigorous  swinger  of  clubs  threatening  it;  a 
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horseless  conveyance  of  ycll«)w  enamel,  with 
a  driver  in  reel  and  blue,  sjx;d  round  and 
round,  encircling  all  sorts  of  wiggling  and 
trundling  and  hopping  objects  displayed  in  a 
dazzling  array — tawdry  i)crhaps,  but  most 
delectaijlc.  Not  even  the  gaunt  girders  of 
the  elevated  could  make  the  street  gloomy 
that  day! 

At  railroad  stations,  on  ordinarj' occasions, 
one  notices  a  hurrj'ing  mass  of  indi\ndual 
units,  but  on  such  a  day  as  this  the  statifin 
platform  is  the  scene  of  an  impromptu  re- 
ception. Peoj)le  nod  and  stoj)  to  exchange  a 
few  words,  invariably  the  same:  "Waiting 
for  your  lx)y?"  or,  "la  your  boy  at  St. 
Mark's?"— or  Pomfret,  Ciro'ton,  St.  Paul's,  or 
one  of  a  half  dozen  others,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Another  difference  that  no  one  could  fail  to 
note  is  the  gladness  in  ever)'  face,  the  emotion 
close  to  the  surface,  the  expectancy  that  is  of 
the  heart  more  than  of  the  mind.  The 
laughter  is  light  and  easily  produced.  Who 
cares  that  the  pavement  of  the  station  is  chill- 
ingly cold?  Tlie  women  wrap  their  furs  more 
tightly  about  them,  the  men  hold  their  hands 
deep  in  their  pickets  and  tap  their  shoes  on 
the  flagging.  'I'here  arc  sisters  and  aunts  and 
cousins  as  well,  looking  less  continually,  but 


still  eagerly,  at  the  cl<Kk  signs.  Suddenly  a 
megaphone  voice  rings  out!  The  chattering 
groups  arc  silenced. 

I  know  that  these  printed  letters  cannot 
convey  the  effect,  or  the  thrill,  of  that  resonant 
long-drawn  cry,  "S-ai-nt  P-au-l's  Sch-oo-l  on 
track  numlx?r-r  e-lcven-n!"  Then  comes  the 
grinding  rumble  of  the  heavy  train  swinging 
into  the  station,  the  iron  gates  clang  ojien, 
and  the  St.  Paul's  parents  and  friends  surge 
toward  the  track  named. 

Almost  at  once  the  megaphone  voice  rings 
out  again,  "S-ai-nt  M-ar-k's  and  P-om-fret 
Sch-oo-ls  on  tr-rack  numlx?r-r  four-rl!"  The 
second  train,  ponderous  and  snorting,  drives 
its  nose  in  under  the  great  roof,  whose  domed 
sounding-board  now  echoes  a  distant  mur- 
muring n)ar — the  sch<x)l  cry  of  lx)y's  voices, 
"  St.-/'a/</'.v/  i^i.-PauI'sI—^t.-PaursH "—the 
"Rah!  Rah!  Rah!"  growing  louder  as  the  St. 
Paul's  lK)ys  come  up  the  passage  on  a  run. 
Then  a  new  cheering  is  taken  up,  and  from 
the  second  train-way  comes  the  cr}'  of  "Pom- 
jrel!  Pom-Jrel!  Pom-/rW.'"  And  through  the 
lower  gates  jxiur  the  Ixiys,  the  little  ones  to 
have  their  heads  quickly  lost  to  view  under 
arms  and  furs,  as  each  mother  gathers  in  her 
own.    The  bigger  ones,  more  casual,  cry. 
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•*HtlI<i'  Moilu  r.tlu  rc  youarel"  But  wln-llu  r 
iht-v  i^rct't  us  with  hugs  or  hfllo's,  tht-  jov 
of  the  wcli  ome  makes  one  of  ihc  glad  days 
of  our  lives. 

For  from  the  time  of  meeting  at  the  train, 
until  that  other  day.  which  is  not  at  all  joyous 
— that  (lay  when  it  seems  that  all  the  lights 
have  gone  out,  and  that  the  tide  has  gone 
d«)wn  so  low  that  all  the  sands  aa*  Meak  and 
hare — but  why  write  of  that  when  they  have 
only  just  fome  homel  And  the  la>t  of  my  sen 
tence,  anvwav,  was  that  Ihc  holidays — everv 


A  PASSAGE  UKF.  A  LONG 
PERGOLA  ENCLOSED 
IN  CLASS. 


hour,  every  minute, 
every  second,  ought  to 
lx.>  glad! 

The  first  words  of 
my  youngest  were: 
"Where  are  we  to 
s|)end  Christmas?  In 
town?" 

"  No, I  answere<l. 

"Oh,  gee;  that's  great!"  At  least  what  my 
son's  phrase  lacked  in  distinction  was  made 
u]}  for  in  enthusiasm.  ( )ther  lM)ys  that  I  knew 
came  uji  to  shake  hands.    "Where  are  you 


"  In  the  country. 


going?"  1  asked,  and  nearly  all  replied,  "To 
the  country! " 

In  this  e.xpre^Mon  i>  the  keynote  of  a 
growing  change  in  .American  social  life.  Of 
course  there  were  always  people  who  had 
suh^'tantial  country  homes,  hut  until  recentlv 
(comparatively  s|)eaking)  city  jK'ople  left  town 
for  three  or  four  months  at  most;  and  the 
majority  went  tt)  summer  re>ort  hotels.  When 
the  autumn  came  they  packed  their  trunks 
;in(l  returned  to  the  city. 
Thirty  years  agr)  |H'ople  Nverc  only  begin- 
ning to  have  "summer 
cottages. "  Those  built 
at  Bar  Harlx)r  at  that 
IK'riixl  (ost  twenty-five 
hundred  to  four  th«)u- 
sand   dollars  apiece  I 
Big  houses  they  were, 
too,  so  it  may  Ik-  im- 
agined that  they  were 
not  exactly  suitable  for 
winter.     There  was 
one  chimney,  which 
sened  for  the  kitchen 
on  one  side,  and  for  the 
fireplace  in  the  living- 
room  on  the  other. 
There  was  no  (ellar. 
but   merely  an  air- 
space, and  the  luxury- 
of  one  bathr(M)m.  on 
the  ground   t1(K)r  at 
that,  was  rare.  Most 
[►eople  had  big  w«mxJ- 
cn    tubs    (like  those 
ii^eil    for  clothes), 
painted   blue  outside 
and  white  inside.  On 
a  windy  day  the  houses 
shook  like  paj)er  and 
the   cold    came  in 
through   the  door- 
frames in  gusts. 

We  must  surely  have 
grown  verx*  prosj)erous 
in  the  intervening 
vears,  for  the  same 
jH'ople  who  then  hvetl 
in  just  such  bungalow- 
shacks,  omamente<l 
with  peac<x"k  feathers 
and  cattail>,  now  live  in  great  stone  or  marble 
houses  with  decorations  taken  bodily  out  of 
palaces  abroad  and  lilled  with  objects  of  such 
>-j)lendor  that  it  wt)uld  seem  im|K>ssible  for  the 
genii  of  .Aladdin's  lamp,  given  the  treasures  of 
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the  world  lo  choose  from,  to  add  a  sinj^le 
Jouih.  And  with  the  evolution  in  our  ''sum- 
mer fottagcs"  ha>  i«)mf  a  change  in  our  di- 
vi>ion  of  season.-?.  We  now  si)en(l  .-ix  months 
in  the  country,  and  it  is  no  unusual  thini?  to 
o|)en  the  town  house  for  only  three  or  four 
months. 

Still,  the  Christmas  country  house-party 
(which  >eems  to  lie  a  phase  of  to-day)  did 
exist  twenty  years  ago.  At  least,  I  can 
memher  Christmas  at  a  certain  vcr\-  big  house 
overlooking  Long  Island  Sound,  a  brick  and 
frame  building  with  verandas  enclosed  by 
glass  and  an  enormous*  hall,  and  with  the 
biggest  fireplace  that  I  had  ever  seen. 
The  dining  room  had  high-backed  chairs  that 
>eemcd  to  stand  in  solemn  military  tile 
again>t  the  wainscot,  and  on  the  table,  I  re- 
memljcr,  were  pink  tinted  tinger  Ixiwls  of  a 
.  fine  ribln-d  glass.  And  there  were  hot-house 
gra|H>  and  tmrrons  dcf^iiiscs  and  iced  cakes, 
whii  h  Thompson,  the  butler,  used  to  save  for 
Us  chililren  when  we  had  supper  in  the 
Mh(K)lroom. 

( )n  the  day  l)efore  Christmas  each  after- 
noon train  brought  to  this  house  a  new  group 
of  cousins.  It  was  a  four-mile  drive  from 
the  station,  and  we  children  were  crowded 


into  a  sleigh,  with  innumerable  e.\press-l)o.\es 
packed  around,  underneath,  and  on  top  of  us! 
The  sound  of  the  sleigh-ltells,  and  the  long 
white  road  up  the  hills,  our  own  noi>y  chat- 
ter, and  our  speculations  as  to  what  could 
Ik*  in  this  and  that  particularly  delightful 
looking  package — are  the  impressions  that  I 
keep  most  vividly  in  mind.  In  the  huge  hall 
great  Christmas  logs  blazed — probably  they 
blazed  ever)'  aftenicH)n,  but  tlu)se  es[)ecial 
logs  in  that  cs|)ccial  fireplace  arc  indisst)lubly 
n)nnected  in  my  mind  with  Santa  Claus 
and  the  twenty-fifth  of  December. 

Our  stockings  were  hung  on  a  cord 
stretched  across  that  high  chimney,  so  high 
that  we  taller  ones  had  to  lift  the  little  t  hil- 
drcn  up.  Their  eager  but  incomjx-tent  baby 
fingers  always  softly  pushed  the  pin  all 
crooked — and  then  we  had  to  pin  it  for  them. 
And  then,  standing  as  dose  to  the  lire  as  they 
were  let,  they  looked  wistfully  up  the  yawning 
spacc,a  g<HKl  three  by  live  feet — »)h,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  Santa  Claus  could  get  down 
that  chimney  all  right.  We  were  all  sent  to 
l>ed  early— No  wonder! 

For  the  preparations  lielow  were  in  every 
way  up  to  the  exj)ectations  of  the  young 
persons  blinking  and  listening,  and  a  few 
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of  llu-ni  \vhi>))crinji  i'l 
twos  al>ove. 

It  \va>  an  ideal  houst> 
for  Santa  t  laus,  and  I 
remiinU'r  sitting  on 
the  window-sill  one 
night  with  u  cousin, 
wlu)  could  no  more 
sleep  than  J,  an<l  look- 
ingoutacrossthe  gleam- 
ing liel<ls.  wlnte  under 
the  winter  stars.  We 
both  ga/etl  long  over  the  Allowing  hills  for  a 
sight  of  the  sleigh — driver,  reindeer,  and  all. 
We  were  not  surli  little  children,  either — but 
with  such  a  nuM)nlit  s  ene  spread  before  us,  it 
took  very  little  imagination  to  hear  the  sleigh- 
bells  and  the  h(M)f-lK'ats  on  the  HKif.  In  the 
morning  there  were  (|ueerly  lumpy  sti)ckings 
and  piles  of  |)re>ents.  Such  |)resents  as  they 
were,  tiH»!  And  then  came  the  sleighing  to  a 
small  countr)'  church,  and  the  mid-day 
dinner,  and  the  long  aftenioon  skating  an<j 
coasting. 

I  rememlK-r  one  Christmas,  though,  when 
thea*  was  no  snow.  We  were  f|uite  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  with  ourselves  until  some  one 
suggested  coasting  down-slairs  on  tea-trays. 


Have  you  never  tolx)gganed  down  a  good 
K)ng  llight  of  .steps  on  a  japanned  tin  tray? 
Tr)'it! 

At  dusk  they  lighted  the  tree  in  the  stable. 
There  was  another  smaller  one  at  the  house 
later,  but  the  big  one  was  for  the  children  in 
the  village,  to  each  of  whom  were  given  two 
I)re.scnts,  one  of  clothing,  and  one  a  toy,  be- 
sides nuts,  oranges,  and  candy.  I  remember 
the  array  of  dolls  and  tool-chests,  tin  kitchens 
and  gr«K-cry-st«>res,  go-carts  and  skates  piled 
along  one  side  of  the  hames.s-room ;  the  other 
side  was  efjually  heaped  with  caps,  gloves, 
mufllers,  and  jackets.  The  smell  of  woolen 
things  and  of  the  tin  and  paint  of  the  toys  to 
this  day  is  almost  as  strongly  associated  with 
my  thought  of  Christmas  as  is  the  aromatic 
s{)ruce. 

Now  there  are  countrj'  hou.ses  innumerable 
far  more  pretentious  than  the  one  descrilx?d. 
A  dinner  to-day  with  twenty  guests  would 
.seem  ])oorly  sensed  with  only  a  butler  and 
one  f(K)tman,  assisted  by  the  parlor  maid! 
(kkkI  old  Thompson,  who  used  to  save 
us  dessert,  would  certainly  look  antiquated 
were  he  to  appear  l)etween  the  portieres 
of  a  modem  drawing-room  in  loose-iitting 
clothes  and   white  cotton  gloves,  to  an- 
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nouncc  urbanely  that  "dinner  is  served." 

In  a  way  I  rather  miss  those  white  cotton 
gloves  that  Thomj)S()n  and  James,  his  assist- 
ant, wore;  just  as  I  miss  other  old-fashioned 
customs,  such  as  the  guests'  stopping  for  their 
candles  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  Klec- 
tricity  has  robbed  us  of  that  quaintly  charm- 
ing procession  of  men  and  women  up  the 
stairs  of  a  great  country  house,  each  carrying 
a  lighted  candle.  In  the  house  on  the  Sound 
there  used  also  to  be  enameled  canisters  of 
hot  water  placed  on  the  wide  glass  to|)s  of  the 
washstands  before  luncheon  and  dinner;  and 
in  the  morning  a  tin  tub,  painted,  like  the  can- 
isters, to  match  the  wall-paj>er,  was  brought 
in  and  filled  with  water  either  hot  or  cold. 
Nothing  ever  has  been  invented  that  was  more 
uncomfortable  than  a  "hat  tub,"  and  the 
private  bathroom  that  every  guest  at  a  great 
house  now  takes  as  a  matter  of  course  is  a 
lu.xury  we  would  not  dispense  with;  yet  it  is 
true  that  there  is  lacking  in  our  modern  serv- 
ice a  certain  personal  attentiveness  that  the 
older  had. 

To-day,  visiting  in  a  big  country  house 
is  like  stopping  in  a  hotel.    Your  name  is 


A  year  or  two  ago  wc  spent  Christmas  in 
one  of  those  country  houses  that  re[)rcsent 
the  last  word  in  modem  lu.xurj',  though,  in- 
congruously enough,  they  are  still  called 
"cottages. " 

We  did  not  arrive  until  noon  on  Christmas 
day.  It  was  a  sparkling  day  of  sun  and 
stillness,  with  the  boughs  of  the  evergreens 
weighed  down  to  the  breaking  point  with 
snow,  and  rocks  and  gullies  barely  indicated 
under  the  deep  quill  of  white.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  snow,  we  found  at  the  station  many 
more  motors  than  sleighs.  .At  least  a  dozen 
big  gasoline  cars  were  chugging  their  chained 
tires  through  the  drifts.  In  the  bend  of  the 
road  a  few  deer  stocnl  immovable  and  tawny 
among  the  brown  tree-stems. 

We  reached  the  house  at  about  half  past 
twelve.  It  was  a  pile  of  white  granite  that 
glistened  in  the  morning  sunlight  like  the 
snow  that  padded  every  slope  and  ledge.  The 
entrance  hall  was  of  while  marble,  and  two 
footmen  in  plush  and  {>owdered  hair  stood  by 
ihc  open  door.  Our  host  and  hostess — the 
latter  just  coming  dt)wn-stairs  for  the  first 
time  that  morning — hailed  us  with  the  usual 
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written  on  thcoutside  of  your  door,  and  this 
seems  to  furnish  the  household  with  about 
the  only  clue  to  your  identity.  Over  the  elec- 
tric-bells are  printed  lists  showing  what  will 
be  the  results  of  various  numbers  of  rings. 


"Merry  Christmas.''  (Jthcr  guests,  who 
had  come  earlier  in  the  holidays,  and  were 
now  gradually  beginning  to  make  their 
ap{)earance,  joincfi  in  the  greetings.  A 
few    of    the    younger    ones    hatl  been 
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out.  There  was  skalinj^  on  the  river.  One 
young  man  liad  been  skeeinjj,  another  had 
been  snow-shoeing,  and  another  group  had 
been  coasting.  But  the  «^I(Ier  women  were 
still  in  their  rooms,  and 
the  few  men  who  had 
rome  down  were  loung- 
ing about  smoking  and 
reading  the  papers. 

We  were  told  that 
our  rooms  were  in  the 
anne.v  and  were  gi\en 
their  numbers.  I'rom 
the  hallway  of  the 
main  house  there  was 
a  passage  like  a  long 
|)ergola  enclosed  in 
glass  that  led  to  the 
annex' — or  properly 
named,  the  paLxstra. 
This  is  one  of  the  in- 
novations in  the  mod- 
ern country  house.  It 
is  no  longer  considered 
enough  to  prf)vidc 
guests  with  food,  Imig- 
ing.  and  good  com- 
pany— or  is  it  for  want 
of  the  last-named  that 
M)me  hosts  feel  it  in- 
cumbent uptm  them  to 
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furnish  special  amusements?  In  this  partic- 
idar  home  wc  traversed  a  long  gallery,  which 
leads  into  the  "riding-ring,"  a  tan-bark - 
covered  enclosure,  two  hundred  feet  .scjuare, 
roofed  with  gla.ss,  which  they  use  for  indoor 
riding  and  jumping  in  b;ul  weather.  They 
Mimetimes  use  it  also  for  ])olo  j)ractice,  though 
it  is  too  small  for  a  game. 

A  corridor  crosses  one  end  of  the  ring,  and 
beyond  that  is  the  entrance  to  a  long  building 
of  two  stories  in  which  there  is  nothing  but 
guest  rooms.  The  house  is  nm  in  every  way 
like  a  hotel;  each  bedroom,  fumished  in  ma- 
hogany and  chintz,  has  its  adjoining  l)ath  and 
a  room  for  the  visiting  maid  or  valet,  and  one 
or  two  have  sitting-nmms.  At  right  angles  to 
the  guest  quarters  and  <jccupying  a  >econd 
side  of  the  riding-ring,  like  an  ell,  comes  a  big 
billiard  and  lounging  nxim,  then  the  swim- 
ming-jKKjl,  which  is  forty  feet  long  and  sunk 
in  a  broad  white  marble  lloor,  and  furnishetl 
like  a  ct)nscrvatory,  with  pam)ts  and  other 
birds  among  the  jjalm-trees.  with  fountains, 
and  long  low  divans  upholstered  in  while 
rubber.  There  are  also  Turkish  and  Rus- 
sian baths,  and  a  Swedish  masseur  and  tuas- 
scusc  are  in  attendance.  Adjoining  the  |xh)1 
is  the  gymnasium — as  perfect,  except  in  size, 
as  any  at  our  colleges.  Then  there  are 
racquet  and  .squash  courts,  an  indoor  tennis 

court,  and  an  artilicial 
ice  skating-jxjnd. 

We  had  barely  time 
to  find  our  r(M)ms.  turn 
around,  and  g(>  to 
luncheon.  There  wa-s 
nothing  wry  sugges- 
tive of  Christmas  at 
that  meal,  excepting 
the  table  decorations 
of  holly  and  mistletoe. 

.After  lunchetjn  we 
all  t(M)k  care  of  our- 
selves. There  was 
everything  conceivable 
lo  do,  both  ind<M:)rs 
and  out,  therefore  the 
ho'it  and  ho.stess'sduty 
was  ended.  On  that 
particular  day  nearly 
every  one  agreed  that 
the  weather  was  too 
heavenly  to  stay  in- 
doors. Most  of  us 
went  out,  the  women 
in  short,  rough  country 
cl(»thes,  the  men  in 
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knitkerbotkcrs.  A  few  looked  dubiously  at 
the  snow-drifts  and  gradually  settled  around 
the  bridge-table.  The  girls  and  boys  were  all 
to  be  found  at  thetoboggan-slideoron  the  long 
hill  that  gives  one  a  coast  of  a  good  fast  mile 
stretch.  I  found  myself  '  hitching"  with  my 
«»wn  children  before  my  second  protest  was 
more  than  weakly  framed,  and  the  s|M»rt  con- 
tinued uninterrupted  till  tea  time.  It  was  ten) 
far  to  go  back  to  the  house,  so  most  of  us 
st«)p|)ed  at  the  near-by  country  club,  merely 
to  snatch  a  piece  of  toast  and  a  cup  of  tea,  an<l 


then  dashed  out  again  to  skate  until  time  to  go 
home  and  dress  for  dinner. 

They  were  a  trampy  looking  lot  of  jieoplc 
that  trcx)j>ed  through  the  guest  corridors;  to 
reapi>ear  an  hour  later,  metamoqihosed  into 
butterflies!  Sweaters  and  short  W(Mjlen  skirts 
had  been  changed  for  low-cut  dresses  of  satin 
or  elaborate  gauze;  diamond  and  pearl  col- 
lars had  taken  the  place  of  fur  Ixias.  .Across 
the  tracks  that  had  been  left  hy  wet  galoshes 
trailed  bespangled  trains.  And  with  the  change 
of  clothes  came  a  perceptible  c  hange  in  man- 
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ner,  a  certain  ceremoniousness  that  belongs  to 
tlie  dinner  hour.  The  picture  of  the  proces- 
sion, headed  by  the  ho>t  with  the  lady  of 
honor  on  his  arm,  entering  the  dining-room, 
was  quite  different  from  that  of  these  same 
jK-'opIe  swinging,  striding,  sauntering  into  the 
<ame  room  for  lunch.  As  a  special  conces- 
sion to  Christmas  the  boyswho  had  been  grad- 
uated from  sailor  to  Eton  suits,  and  the  girls 
who  were  old  enough  to  wear  their  bows  at  the 


back  of  their  heads,  instead  of  on  top,  came 
to  the  table.  But  they  were  a  demure  little 
grcjup.  and  sat  unnoticed  by  most  of  the 
grown  people. 

In  the  center  of  the  table,  which  was  a 
huge  circle,  was  a  Christmas  tree.  And 
besides  its  trimming  of  glittering  omaments 
one  could  discern  small,  neatly  tied  packages 
in  among  the  diminutive  electric  globes  that 
are  encroaching  ujxjn  the  prerogatives,  of  the 
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wax  candle.  Also  there  was  a  toy  or  an  ap- 
propriate tritie  at  the  {>late  of  each  guest,  aiid 
'  with  some  of  these  there  were  verses.  And  i! 
they  were  personal — even  very  personal- 
nobody  cared. 

Some  of  the  guests  were  important  per> 
sonagcs.  There  was,  for  instance,  a  particu- 
larly imp^i'^in^  laHy  who  had  a  tnnvn  of 
diamon(js  surmounting  her  elaborate  head- 
dress of  snow  white  hair.  She  was  the  wife  of 
one  of  our  foremo-t  statesmen,  and  next  to 
her  was  a  portly  gentleman  whose  fringe  of 
hair  (what  was  left  of  it)  was  as  white  as  her 
own.  He  is  quite  a  somebody,  tlii-  ucntle- 
man,  and  wears  on  his  coat  laprl  :l  liiile  red 
ribbon  given  him  by  a  foreign  republic.  Do 
you  thinle  their  conversation  was  remarkable 
for  it>  !)rill!un(y  Xct  a  bit  of  it!  The  lady 
had  a  rubber  frog  which  she  was  hopping 
across  the  table-cloth,  and  the  gentleman — he 
was  portly,  remember — had  a  little  [xi  dog 
(  ntlar  w  itl;  .i  loi  of  tiny  bells  on  it,  and  he  was 
shaking  the  bells  and  laughing  in  delight  al 
the  verse  that  he  had  found  pinned  on  the 
coUar: 

'*  Run  and  ski\>  an<l  juinu  a  bit 

And  then  perhaps  this  belt  will  St." 

At  dessert  the  host  rose  and  made  a  Christ- 
mas speech.  It  was  a  very  nice  speech,  mak- 
ing up  in  spirit  for  what  it  lai  ked  in  dit  tion, 
and  every  one  was  in  a  beautiful  humor  and 
every  one  applauded  and  looked  |)leased — 
esi)ecially  the  children.  And  then  the  host 
took  the  presents  off  the  free.  wliiJi  wns  *;c{ 
on  a  stand  with  a  swivel  so  that  he  could  turn 
it  around  to  reach  them.  They  were  ^mall 
personal  things  of  gold,  set  with  semi-precious 
stones.  Sleeve  buttons,  waistmat  buttons, 
gold  i^encUs,  parasol  handles,  faii>.  and  gold 
chatelaine  trinkets  were  some  of  the  things,  I 
remember. 

After  dinner  there  was  a  dance.  The  big 
hall  was  cleared  and  musicians  arrived.  Au- 

tomf)biles  and  sleigh  omnibuses  brought 
gue>ts  from  other  hou-es  and  flinncr  panic- 
It  happened,  however,  to  be  a  glorious 
moonlight  night.  >  o  m  e  boy  or  some  girl  made 
a  suggestion — ■ami  that  was  enough.  Ga- 
loshes went  on  over  satin  slippers,  long  fur 
coats  over  pinned-up  trains,  and  half  of  the 
younger  peo|)le  |)iled  out -of  doors  I  Everj* 
now  and  then  a  group  returned  to  dance  a  few 
times  around  the  room  in  fur  coats  and  then 
dash  out  again.  "Why  dance r*"  said  one. 
*'  We  can  dance  in  town  as  well  as  here.  The 
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coasting  i-^  wnnrlerful  to  ni^ht'"  "*  It^  -imply 
great, "  cried  the  whole  chorus,  and  they  were 
off. 

Whether  the  hnu--e  lio  >i\t  h  as  I  ha\e  de- 
scribed or  whether  it  be  a  small  frame  cottage, 
the  households  grouped  around  a  country 
club  spend  Chri-tinas  in  much  the  same  way. 
From  the  smaller  houses  the  c;uesfs  go  to 
dinner  at  the  bigger  ones  or  at  the  club-house. 
After  dinner  they  dance,  or  if  the  night  is  fine 
they  go  (Kit  ai;ain  In  the  (oniitry  clubs  as 
well  as  in  private  houses,  the  musicians  play 
on  dear  Christmas  nights  to  a  half-empty 
ball-room;  and  the  Christmas  dance,  instead 
nf  l)eing  a  conventiona!  !)all-rot)m  picture,  is 
likely  to  present  a  ct>nglomerate  effect  of  men 
and  girls  in  outdoor  clothes,  who  come  in  fmm 
time  to  time  and  dance  merely  to  get  warm 
before  going  back  to  the  .'^lidc  or  the  ice.  As 
for  the  majority  of  the  older  people,  they 
spend  Christmas  ni^lu  iusl  as  they  spend 
every  other:  playing  bridge. 

With  these  pictures  of  country  houses  in 

mind  there  is  one  other  j)icturc  that  comes 
quite  as  clearly  before  me,  ami  though  it  is 
not  one  of  wealth  and  extravagance  I  am 
saving  the  description,  like  the  plums  in  the 

rake,  fi  ir  la.st. 

it  is  a  picture  of  a  farmhouse,  long  and  low 
and  painted  white,  with  green  shutters,  and 

the  littit  front  porch  stands  but  a  few  feet 
back  from  the  roadside.  It  has  many  coun- 
terparts scattered  all  through  the  country. 
The  rooms  are  low — so  low  that  a  tall  man, 
standinix,  mav  with  ease  lay  his  palms  on  ilie 
ceiling.  I'hc  Iloors  are  of  wide,  knotty 
boards  distinctly  undulating  from  half  a 
century's  warp. 

This  particular  hou.sc  shelters  a  large 
family — so  large  that  it  Ls  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  father's  earnings.  Within,  there 
is  a  certain  liomelike  efTert  of  comfort  whirh 
at  first  >ight  mighi  suggest  ease,  especially  in 
the  living-room,  with  its  red  walls,  its  well- 
idled  lx)ok -shelves,  and  its  cheery  oi)en  fire. 
.\nd,  >hould  you  arrive  at  tea  time,  there  is 
even  a  hint  of  lu.xury  in  the  brightly  shining 
ma>siveness  of  the  silver  tea  service. 

But  if  you  go  farther  than  the  first  imjires- 
sion,  you  soon  become  aware  of  the  need  of 
many,  many  things.  Put  your  hands  out  on 
the  re<l  rep  .sofa  and  you  touch  the  spiral  of  a 
spring  that  has  pushed  through  all  the  pad- 
ding to  the  outer  covering!  The  furniture 
edges  are  all  worn  quite  away.  The  carpet  is 
through  in  great  brown  places,  as  a  desert  is 
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pittvircd  on  a  map.  The  furniture  coverings 
are  as  much  darned  as  the  stockings  of  the 
small  girls  and  boys.  Neatness,  care,  thriit, 
but  privation  greet  you  on  c\  cry  side. 

Yet  one  Christmas  lli.ii  I  -pmt  there  was 
the  brightest,  the  merriest,  the  happiest  1  have 
ever  seen.  I  have  known  many  Christmases 
in  the  splendid  old  house  on  the  Sound,  I  have 
spt  nt  other-  in  siirh  hotj^^c';  as  the  great  one 
tliat  I  c  ju-t  clc>c  ribcd,  1  have  s})ent  some 
in  the  city  as  well,  where  every  gift  that  can 
\>v  imagined  was  showered  in  golden  prot'u 
sion,  but  the  essence  of  the  spirit  of  Chriistmaii 
— without  which  it  is  iilte  any  one  of  the  other 
three  hundred  and  si.xty-four  days — ^is  surely 
to  be  found  in  tlii^  ln\v-r<Kjfed  farmhouse  that 
contains  "The  Lilllc  House  of  Joy." 

Up  in  tlie  mother's  room  is  kept  a  tin  bank. 
In  shai)e  it  i-  -qtiaro.  painted  liki  a  lio-.isc. 
with  a  red  tin  ruuf,  and  a  wide  tin  chimney 
through  which  the  pennies  (and  they  an 
pennie<i,  generally)  are  dropped.  They  call 
this  money  hox  "The  Little  House  of  Jov." 
for  in  it  is  saved  the  fund  that  gives  tlie  family 
at  least  one  day  of  gladness  out  of  a  long  gray 
year.  pA'cry  [>enny  they  can  spare  goes  into 
the  little  house.  Every  time  any  luck  comes 
their  way,  every  time  anjrthing  good  haj>pens, 
they  put  a  little  money  into  the  fund.  Then 
at  Christinas  it  is  all  taken  out,  carefully 
counted  and  divided,  each  taking  his  share 
to  buy  his  Christmas  gifts. 

Whether  it  is  the  name  thev  June  uiveti  to 
their  savings  bank,  or  whether  the  name  of  the 
bank  has  itself  grown  out  of  the  custom,  there' 
is  one  unbrcakai  le  family  tradition — that  the 
little  hou-e  >hall  hrinsj  comfjlete.  unalloyed 
joy.  On  their  "  one  day ' '  the  lather  straight- 
ens his  stooping  shoulders,  and  the  mother's 
lo<»k  of  care  vanishes  with  the  Chri-tmas 
dawn.  It  i:>  their  day  of  days,  to  which  they 
look  forward,  and  upon  which  they  afterward 
look  back,  as  the  jewel  set  in  tht  dull  metal  of 

the  ring  of  the  year.  Everv  «ma!l  pre»;ent, 
bought  after  long,  whispered,  mysterious  con- 


ferences, is  wrapped  and  wrapped  to  be  dis- 
guised as  much  as  possible,  and  eac  h  i^  slowly 
unwrapped  by  the  receiver,  all  with  a  delight 
as  keen  as  though  the  bit  of  twine  and  paficr 
held  the  matnc  purse,  at  the  ven.'  least. 

And  like  the  big  house  on  the  Sound,  this 
little  one  has  also  its  tree,  to  which  are  in- 
vited the  children  of  the  village.  To  be  sure, 
they  cannot  ask  very  many,  and  only  the 
little  ones.  Neither  (li>  they  stand  on  one  side 
and  hand  out  gifts  for  which  the  children  bob 
their  curtsies  in  embarrassment,  presently 
scuttling  away,  still  shy.  The  family  soon 
make  then*  guests  at  home,  as  they  romp 
through  follow- my-leader,  hide-and-.seek.  and 
blindman's  buff.  And  when  the  tree  is  lighted 
it  is  a  close-swom  fratcniity  that  gathers 
around  the  glittering  cone,  singing,  not  diig« 
iiil;,  the  Christ nias  hymtv<. 

Vou  who  read  this  may  think  their  Christ- 
mas gifts,  their  Christmas  festival  slim  and 
meager;  but  you  forget  the  gift  that  is  the 
chiefest  in  their  little  house — the  gift  of  joy. 
Whatever  your  estate  may  be,  if  your  Christ- 
mas has  been  as  glad  as  theirs,  then  you  do 
not  need  sympathy.  Let  -ympathybe  rather 
for  those,  if  there  are  such,  who,  having 
everything,  have  nothing. 

The  two  women  on  the  ferry  and  all  like 
them  can  spend  their  Christmas  !)y  them- 
selves; lliey  can  play  solitaire  or  bridge,  or 
take  a  nap  and  get  over  the  day  as  best  they 
may.  To  those  who  don't  love  children,  who 
feel  no  thrill  at  the  thought  of  small,  whit^ 
robed,  bare-footed  figures,  still  warm  and 
pink  from  their  cribs,  tip-toeing  through  the 
dark,  quiet  house  with  soft,  hushed  breath  and 
starry  eyes,  to  see  if  Santa  Claus  has  reaHy 
come! — to  those,  I  say,  to  whom  the  childrm's 
saint  is  merely  a  delu~ion.it  matters  little  uhere 
they  s|x?nd  the  children's  day.  They  arc 
Ufaid,  they  are  deaf — worse,  they  are  empty- 
hearted,  for  they  ha\  e  ru  vcr  known  the  pass- 
worti  to  "The  Little  House  of  Joy" — which 
is;  "Merry  Christmas:" 
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By  EDWARD  ALSWORTH  ROSS 

of  "Social  Piycfaoloiv.''  'Sodil  CaMroL'*  'Sin  Md  Soekiy.''  ctt. 


THK  movement  toward  demotr;t«'y  is 
wurici-wkic  and  tidal.  It  ha*  gone  on 
for  a  century  and  a  quarter,  and 
invaded  every  home  of  while  iik  ii.  Even 
seventy  odd  years  ago  Sydney  Smith  could 
liken  its  opjHjnents  to  Dame  Partington  trjing 
to  sweep  bac  k  the  Atlantic  with  a  broom.  It 
may  be  daninicd  for  u  dri  ado  .  for  a  lifetime, 
never.  Universal  sullrage,  conieiiijes  a  critic, 
"  has  the  majesty  of  doom. "  Race  is  no  bar- 
rier to  it.  Yesterflay  it  was  Knglii»h,  or 
Danes,  or  Germans  that  made  the  great  stride 
forward.  To  ddy  it  is  Japanese,  i'trsians, 
Turks.  To-morrow  it  may  be  Hindoos,  or 
Chinese,  or  Biirmnns.  Even  the  "change- 
less East"  ihrilU  with  the  electric  impul^sc, 
and  presently  for  a  sample  of  Oriental'* 
ipvemment  we  shall  need  to  look  to  Zanzibar 
or  Borneo. 

Universal  and  irresistible  as  it  is,  tliLs  rise  of 
the  ]>eoples  is  no  mysterious  fiat  of  Destiny. 
It  i-  tlic  outworking  of  rirtain  causes.  The 
causes  being  there,  the  thing  had  to  come. 
We  look  for  the  democratic  trend  to  continue, 
only  because  the  forces  that  have  made  for 
democracy  persist,  and  arc  being  aided  by 
new  forces.  To  be  sure,  we  can  see  only  to 
the  cre<;t  of  the  next  ridge.  Is  there  a  Vfdiey 
')f  Sli-idow  bey(}nd ?  Who  knows?  Tl.rct in- 
junctions of  to-morrow  may  conspire  to  bring 
on  an  eclipse  of  the  common  man.  But  the 
future  of  the  undistinguished  many,  so  jar  as 
U'c  can  peer  into  u\  is  brighter  (ban  the  pa-^t. 

Socially,  democracy  insists  tiiat  the  grading 
of  folks  on  the  basis  of  biith  or  rank  or  calling 
or  ca-.h  is  coarse  and  Ijarbaric.  It  dt)es  not 
deny  that  men  are  as  gold,  silver,  and  cof)i)er 
in  relative  worth.  But  it  wants  men  rated, 
not  by  place  or  trappings,  but  by  essential 
thin!"^  -  wisriom,  character,  eflTiciency.  The 
application  of  these  higher  standards  always 
humbles  the  exalted  lew,  and  gives  more 
dignity  and  consideration  to  the  busy  people 
who  make  the  world  go  round. 


Politically,  democracy  means  the  sover- 
eignty, not  of  the  average  man — who  is  a 
rather  narrow,  short-sighted,  muddle-headed 

creature — but  cf  a  matured  public  opinion,  a 
very  difTerent  thing.  "One  man.  one  vote'* 
does  not  make  Sambo  equal  to  Socrates  in 
the  state,  for  the  balloting  but  registers  a 
public  opiniiML  In  the  forming'  of  this  opin- 
ion the  sage  has  a  million  times  the  weight  of 
the  field  hand.  With  modem  facilities  for 
mind  influoicing  mind,  democracy,  at  its  best, 
?ul)^titutes  the  dirertion  of  the  rcrngnized 
moral  and  iatelleclual  liUe  for  llie  rule  of  the 
Strong,  the  rich,  or  the  privilq^. 

The  general  causes  of  dcmorrac  v  aro  apt 
to  be  overlooked  by  Americans,  because  ^ 
much  of  our  own  democracy  roots  in  a  single 
unicjue  condition,  namely,  arccss  to  free  land. 
Think  rif  the  bracing  and  ccjualizing  influence 
of  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  avast  public 
domain  to  actual  settlers!  Is  it  any  wonder 
the  spirit  rif  iqualifv  grew  up  out  of  recur- 
rent frontier  conditions  and  spreati  eastward  ? 
But  now,  alaSf  free  land  h  gone,  and  bence^ 
forth  our  fate  will  be  that  of  transatlantic 
.societies.  If  men  are  cheapening  tluTe,  they 
will  cheapen  here.  If  the  peojile  win  here,  it 
will  be  for  the  same  reasons  that  they  win 
in  Switzerland  or  Finland. 

What  are  lhe.se  reasons? 

One  is  that  light  is  flooding  the  stKial  deeps. 
In  1800,  the  average  inhabitant  of  the  United 
States  luid  liad  Lii:hty-two  days  of  .schooling. 
Alexander  Hamilton  had  tliis  sort  in  mind 
when  he  brought  his  fist  down  on  the  table 
and  shouted,  "  The  [.tenple,  sir,  the  people  is  a 
great  beast  I "  So  did  Roger  Sherman  when  fie 
said,  "  The  jKHiple  immediately  should  have  as 
little  to  do  as  may  be  about  government.  "  So 
did  Elbridge  Gerry  when  he  de<  lared  dem- 
ocracy to  be  the  worst  of  all  political  evils. 
So  did  John  Adams  when  he  demanded  a 
separate  representation  for  "  the  rich  and  the 
well-bom. "  Hence  they  joined  to  interpose  an 
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electoral  college  between  the  people  and  the 
presidency,  and  the  legislatures  between  the 
people  and  the  Senate.  In  1900,  the  average 
Amcritan  liad  had  i.o.jfi  days  of  schooling — 
more  than  twelve  times  as  much  as  his 
great-grandfather— yet  HaniiUon'&  sneer  is 
still  flung  at  him,  and  he  is  held  unfit  to 
choo*^  a  Tnited  Staler  senator  or  pass  upon 
an  act  ot  his  legislature! 

The  fact  b,  the  common  people  are  no 
longer  "masses,"  nor  do  they  Iirhave  like 
mobs.  They  have  broken  up  into  individuals. 
There  is  no  real  likeness  between  a  deliberate 
referendum  vote  in  sparsely  settled  Oregon 
and  the  offhand,  tumultuous  derision  of  six 
thousand  Athenians  met  in  tiieir  agora. 
Heavy  Tories  dub  this  **the  era  of  crowds"; 
but  that  is  jii-t  what  it  not  For  crowds 
and  mental  epidemics  go  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
to  Russia,  to  the  Orient.  Ours  is  ike  era  of 
ptiNies.  Between  the  rule  of  the  moh  and 
the  sovereignty  of  public  opinion  there  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world,  for  the  one  en- 
thrones the  worst  selves  of  the  people,  the 
other  their  best  selves.  Nevertheless,  privi- 
lege screams  the  old  taunts,  and  hurls  at  the 
pondered  public  opinion  of  to-day  the  worn 
epithets  of  the  crowd  psychologists — hys- 
teria," "frenzy,"  "delusion,"  fanaticism, " 
"clamor,"  and  "impulse." 

SOAP  AND  DEMOCRACY 

Soap  and  water  are  befriending  democracy. 
Of  the  personal  habits  of  the  masses  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  last  cpntviry.  the  le<<:  said  the 
better.  The  followers  of  Jack  Cade  and 
Rienzi  were,  literally, "  the  Great  Unwashed." 
A  gentleman  had  some  excuse  for  crying 
"Faugh!"  and  holding  his  civet-scented  hand- 
kerchief to  his  nose.  The  common  people 
lost  quickly  the  respect  of  tlio-e  of  their 
number  who  had  won  thrunL:h  lo  (  kanliness 
and  rctmement.  "Good  breeding"  referred 
to  baths  rather  than  to  manners.  When, 
sixty  years  ago,  street-cars  were  introduced, 
it  was  [)redicted  that  no  gentleman  could 
eadure  to  ride  in  them. 

How  is  it  now  ?  The  stieet-car  is  so  popular 
with  all  classes  that  the  rah  ran  hardiv  find  a 
foothold.  Besides  the  triumphant  progress  of 
the  private  bathtub — thanks  to  cheap  city 
water — the  cities  have  been  installing  munici- 
pal hath«.  Fast  year  thirty-four  American 
cities  supphed  more  than  eighteen  million  free 
baths.  And  the  movement  is  in  its  infancy, 
if  we  conader  what  En^and  and  Germany 


are  doing.  The  effect  will  be  the  narrowing 
ul  the  esthetic  space  between  those  with 
social  position  and  those  without.  Class  dis- 
tinctions will  count  for  lc->  when  they  (urn 
merely  on  whether  you  have  an  automobile, 
or  keep  a  servant,  or  dress  for  dinner. 

NON-PAATIZAN  R£UGION 

On  the  walls  of  old  Roumanian  churches 

are  to  he  seen  frescos  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
in  which  kings,  nobles,  and  bishops  are  being 
led  off  to  hell,  while  St.  Peter  welcomes  a 
throng  of  peasants  to  paradise.  This  con- 
soling proc|>ert  f)f  redres«  was  a  soporific  that 
kept  the  people  quiet  while  they  were  shorn. 
The  earBer  prayer-book  of  the  EngKsli 
Church  defmes  "duty  toward  my  neighbor" 
as  including  "to  order  myself  lowly  and  rev- 
erently to  all  my  betters.**  No  wonder  the 
titled  rake  sumused,  "God  will  think  twice 
before  he  damns  a  person  of  qtiality!"  To- 
day, through  his  twenty  thousand  village 
'*popes, "  the  Czar  can  drug  his  peasants  with 
the  stor\'  that  the  St.  Petersburg  massacre 
was  worked  up  by  Japanese  spies.  Without 
the  enlivening  prick  of  competition,  a  cen- 
traHzed  eccledastical  machine  at  last  Iictrays 
the  ])cnple  to  the  Powers  that  Be.  The  re- 
ligion a  hierarchy  ladles  out  to  its  dupes  is 
chloroform.  How  cheering,  then,  b  the  fact 
that  many  Western  peoples  have  already 
escaped  the  grip  of  centralized  churches,  and 
that  there  is  no  prospect  of  their  ever  again 
falling  under  priestly  dictation.  In  all  tlie 
forenoon  lands,  tlie  end  of  riericahsm  i>  in 
sight.  Religion,  of  course,  will  live,  but  not 
as  a  {>rr>[)  to  the  authority  of  a  dominating 
class. 

That  scarcity  enhances  value  is  as  true  of 
human  beings  as  it  is  of  fancy  stock  or  fast 
horses.  Now,  there  are  signs  that  folks  will 
soon  cease  to  V>c  a  ^di;t  in  the  market.  In 
what  time  a  ba)>e  grows  to  manhood,  the 
fajrth-rate  of  Italy  has  fallen  a  tenth,  of  Hun- 
gary an  eighth,  of  Germany  and  Holland  a 
!^cventh,  of  France  and  Scotland  a  si.xth,  of 
Faglaiul  a  Ulth.  But  not  Irom  hard  times, 
mark  you.  For  why  should  the  bal)y  crop 
of  Australasia  have  shrunk  a  third?  W^hy 
should  the  proportion  of  children  among 
Americans  have  fallen  a  quarter  in  forty 
yeais?  No  symptom  of  pressure,  this,  but  of 
release — release  of  wf>mcn  from  the  home 
"sphere,"  of  wives  from  the  yoke  of  hus- 
bands, ol  married  (  uiiple~  from  the  injunction 
to  "increase  and  multiply."  The  unlookcd- 
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for  promptness  with  which  the  millions  have 
developed  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  this 
matter  of  family  bids  us  hope  for  a  (Gulden 
Age  when  the  specter  <^  overpopulation  will 
be  laid  forever. 

Tell  a  Celestial  gentleman  of  a  myriad  of 
Chinese  wiped  out  hy  plafim.'  or  ilood,  and  you 
get  the  bland  comment,  "Plenty  Chinamen 
left!"  Such  contempt  is  natural  wherever 
overbreeding  has  cheapened  humanity.  In 
the  teeming  Orient  common  pcn|)le  seem  a;; 
little  considered  as  ciay  pigeons  at  the  shoot- 
ing traps.  Being  a  grasshoi)|K*r  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  the  individual  ends  by  l>eing  a  grass- 
hopper in  his  own  eyes.  Hence,  in  the  East, 
pessimistic  religion,  crouching  obedience  to 
rulers,  wifely  submission,  suboniinalion  of 
self  to  family  or  community,  frivolous  sui- 
cide, mea^r  philanthropy.  The  West,  on  the 
other  hum,  is  already  the  re^on  of  dear  men; 
with  a  slackening  output  of  babies,  human 
bangs  will  l^ecome  >till  denrcr.  The  Black 
Death,  by  sweeping  away  a  ihirtl  of  the 
English  people  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  so 
enhanrr-d  a  man's  worth  that  K'rfdom  rame 
to  an  end.  On  the  same  principle,  a  lighter 
biith-rate  will  give  the  common  people  not 
only  more  economic  value,  but  also  more 
social  and  political  value. 

THE  PROMISE  OF  LEISQaB 

The  iet-up  in  the  struggle  for  food  and  the 
springing  up  of  a  population  of  in>n  slaves — 
the  machines — to  do  man's  bidding,  hold  out 
the  promise  of  a  broader  maririn  of  leisure 
for  all.  Few  realize  how  much  the  political 
nullity  of  the  masses  has  been  due  to  their  in- 
ten-e  preocrup  ition  with  the  stern  task  of 
earning  a  livitig.  Oi  necessity,  they  have 
been  too  engrossed  with  their  work  to  lift 
their  eyes  to  the  common  weal.  But  who 
can  dojht  that,  ere  lor'j;,  all  elemct-ts  in 
soiicly  will  have  time  to  read,  to  think,  to 
consult  together,  to  organize?  This  cannot 
but  make  them  abler  to  win  and  to  retain 
fM)litical  power.  Popular  intelligence  has 
always  proven  an  embarrassment  to  ruling 
classis,  and  they  throw  what  obstacles  they 
can  in  the  way  of  it. 

Moreover,  it  takes  leisure,  and  well-em- 
ployed lebure,  to  fit  the  plain  |h ople  success- 
fully to  take  part  in  government.  The  ap- 
pallini;  rnideness  of  their  ideas  has  again  and 
again  tlefeated  well-nieanl  attempts  to  give  a 
larger  share  of  control  to  the  workers.  Unless 
such  have  a  margin  of  free  time,  the  words  of 


Jesus  ben  Sirach  are  as  true  to-day  as  when 
they  were  written: 

"  The  wisdom  of  the  scribe  comedi  by  (qiportunity 
of  leisure; 

And  he  that  hath  littk  busbess  shall  becoine 

wis*'. 

How  shall  he  tx-romc  wi.se  th.it  hoKlcth  thcplovr, 

I'hat  glurietb  in  tiie  simft  of  the  goad, 

That  dr!v«th  oxen,  and  is  occupied  with  their 

labors,  . 
And  whniw  discourse  »  of  the  stock  of  bulls  ? 
Hr  will  >(-t  h:>  heart  upon  turning  his  fur^iw 
.Viid  1)1:.  vv .iki- fulness  is  to  give  his  heifers  their 

ftMlcier. 

So  is  every  artificer  and  workmaster    .    .  . 
So  is  the  Bmith  sitting  by  the  anvil    .    ,  . 
So  is  the  patter  sitting  at  his  work   .   .  . 
All  thett  put  thpir  trust  in  their  hands; 

.\nd  each  Ix  <  m::  -  ;!i  wl^v  in  his  ()wn  ^\  irk 
Tlicy  shall  nut  he  sought  (or  in  the  coun*  il  of  the 
people   •    .  ."♦ 

The  coming  rule  of  the  functional  people 
will  therefore  be  warranted,  not  by  their  pres- 
ent wis<lom,  but  by  the  intellic^cnc  e  they  are 
likely  to  acquire  when  they  have  conquered 
for  themselves  a  fair  share  of  the  leisure  made 
possible  by  man^s  new  mastery  of  the  forces 
of  nature. 

Science  is  helping,  in  its  way,  to  break 
down  the  claim  of  a  particular  class  to  act  for 

the  rest.  A  ccnturj'  ago  a  German  aiK)logist 
for  aristocracy  made  the  point  that  peasant 
and  noble  are  not  at  all  the  same  in  bodily 

organization.  They  look  alike,  but  a  chemi- 
cal examination  would  show  an  immen'^; 
difference  between  them.  The  clodhoj)j)er 
b  merely  a  lump  of  organized  potato,  able  to 
move  itself  and  assimilate  more  y>ofato.  But 
the  noble  is  made  out  of  delicate  viatids — - 
pheasants,  truffles,  and  the  like.  In  nerve 
and  l>rain,  therefore,  prince  and  commoner 
arc  of  difTi-renl  ( fav. 

To-day  Science  scotts  at  such  a  foundation 
for  caste. 

THE  FETISH  OF  HEREDITY 

So  is  it  with  the  notfen  of  heredity  to  which 

a  privileged  <  la-s  rt|>peal<.  .Aristocracy  predi- 
cates its  supenority  on  the  theory  that  the 
founder  of  a  line  hands  down  his  capacity 
undiminished  to  his  descendants.  Biology 
slvows  that  tlu!5  original  surplus  of  brains  is 
by  marriage  halved  in  each  generation;  that 
extraordinary  ability  cannot  be  transmitted 
far.  because  the  older  rn(e  hereditv  keejis 
pulling  one's  dcsteadants  down  toward  ihc 

'Ecclesiaslicus,  xxxviii.  Tkic  |J«i6»iigie  is  too  ioug  to 
Quote  in  fuU. 
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race  mean;  that  among  the  privileffcd  the 
foots  and  weaklings  are  not  vdnnowedout,  as 
they  are  among  ]j]ain  people^  but  propagate 
their  kind  unhindered. 

Still,  for  all  it  pricks  cenain  pink  balloons 
of  pretension,  let  us  own  frankly  that  Science 
(ail  tie  twi-ted  to  the  sup|)«)rt  t»f  pUitotratic 
arrogance.  Darwinism  strips  the  common- 
place man  of  the  dignity  that  attached  to  him 
as  a  son  of  God  and,  moreover,  pives  the  suc- 
cessful a  chance  to  parade  themselves  as  the 
Attest. 

Art  has  been  getting  nearer  the  people. 

The  poet  or  playwright  no  Itm^'cr  eat>  out  of 
a  n)yal  or  ducal  hand.  The  painter  is  not  a 
courtier,  like  Rubens  or  Leiy.  Artists  are 
finding  inspiration  in  the  (lathos,  fidelity,  or 
couratje  of  peasants,  fi'^hermen,  miners,  or 
iron-workers.  After  Millet,  Israels,  Aleunier, 
Repin,andVereshtchaidn,  painters  will  hardly 
be  content  tn  take  their  themes  from  tlie  ])ag- 
eant,  tlie  hall-room,  or  the  fox-hunt.  After 
Hugo,  lb.>tn, Tolstoi, Hauptmann, and  Hardy, 
imaginative  writers  are  not  likely  to  accept  the 
feudal  sligma  on  Iab<ir.  nor  to  d  ho  tlic  sneer 
of  Renan:  "The  masses  do  not  count,  are  a 
mere  bulk  of  raw  material  out  of  which,  drop 
by  drop,  the  essence  is  extracted. " 

The  needs  of  discipline  make  army  and 
navy  hotbeds  of  caste  feeling,  of  contempt  for 
the  civil,  or  at  least  for  the  industrial,  popu- 
'  lation.  In  view  of  the  Juggernaut  of  Euro- 
pean militarism,  we  Americans  ought  to  be 
thankftil  that  we  should  have  to  multiply  our 
na\ y  ]>y  -evt  ii  to  make  it  bulk  among  u-~  a-^ 
the  navy  bulks  in  Great  Britain.  In  Germany, 
one  man  in  thirty  is  in  barracks,  being  drilled 
into  deference  and  obedience;  in  the  United 
States,  one  man  in  three  hundred.  We 
should  need  to  multiply  our  army  by  ten  to 
have  overbearing  officers  knocking  their  men 
about  and  running  *  iviliaii^  through  with 
their  swords,  as  in  Germany. 

The  newspaper  cartoon  is  a  democrat. 
Some  day  the  inventor  of  it  will  rank  with 
Gutenberg,  for  in  enliu'Iifniint;  the  pet)ple  on 
public  affairs  it  is  to  red  ink  and  capitals  what 
the  arc-light  is  to  the  tallow  dip.  Give  it 
much  of  the  credit  for  the  growing  failure  of 
the  bosses  to  hoodwink  the  voters.  It  is  like 
the  Greek  lire  that  saved  civilization  from  the 
Ttirks.  Lie?  Of  course  the  machine,  too, 
ran  launch  its  cartoon^,  hut  a  fal-c  cartoon 
is  like  a  wet  rocket.    It  'lot  -  not  go  off. 

Some,  I  know,  will  |MH,h-p<>uh  my  showing. 
"  Vou  are  behind  the  times, "  I  hear  them  say. 
"  Actually  the  trend  is  all  the  other  way.  How 


about  the  rule  of  Big  Business  in  American 
cities  and  states?  Have  not  special  interests, 
wmking  through  party  machines,  made  self- 
government  a  tk  tiiin?  And  if  demorrarv  h.-^s 
become  a  sham  in  the  house  of  its  guardians, 
what  hope  is  there  for  it  elsewhere?" 

No.  What  has  been  lost  is  not  demo(  ra<  v, 
but  certain  fruits  of  democracy.  I'hc  in- 
terests have  thdr  way  only  because  they  work 
in  the  dark — always  in  the  dark.  Thev  con- 
trive  to  fool  enough  of  the  people  enough  of 
the  time.  There  Ls  robbery  by  the  mailed 
fist,  and  robbery  by  the  lithe  hand.  The 
feudal  c  la^-es  sjxiiled  the  i)eople  like  a  Front 
de  Boeuf,  the  corjwrations  to-day  lilch  from 
us  like  Fagin.  The  plain  i)eople  here  arc  not 
weak,  as  they  are  in  Russia,  in  India,  in 
South  .America  They  are  strong,  but  they 
have  not  been  taking  notice — that  is  all.  They 
have  been  too  sure,  too  careless,  too  trusting. 
But  it  will  nfit  take  generations  of  <lo\v  up- 
building to  put  the  i)eople  again  at  the  helm. 
Ring  the  tocsin  a  few  years,  and  we  shall  see 
who  is  master. 

Is  it,  then,  all  plain  sailing  for  the  common 
people  ? 

In  this  country  the  thronging  in  from  the 

backward,  benighted  lands  hurts  soi  ially  the 
calling  and  circles  that  the  immigrants  enter. 
Their  habits  cause  Americans  to  shrink  from 
them  as  from  a  tower  caste.  Their  helpless- 
ness invites  oppression.  Certain  official 
brutalities  peculiar  to  us — whUe  peonage, 
police  clubbing,  the  "sweat-box,"  the  "third 
(?eu;ree, "  the  convirl-lea-e  system — got  their 
start  in  the  abu.se  of  the  friendless  alien. 
Their  wage-cutting,  "  scabbing, "  and  strike- 
breaking foment  violence,  which  leads  to  the 
ready  bayonet,  >;late  constabularies,  and  the 
denial  of  home  rule  to  cities.  Their  political 
cnideness  brings  reproach  on  democratic  in- 
stitutions. Their  clanni>!iness  delivers  them 
to  the  shrewd  lx)ss  wh<;)  gives  them  '*  repre- 
sentation" on  his  ticket.  Finally,  our  in- 
creasing diversity  in  blood  and  tradition,  by 
permittini;  rare  ureiudit  e  to  he  jtiaved  n}xin. 
divides  and  weakens  the  people  in  their  tight 
for  self-government. 
Nor  is  this  all. 

The  startling  inequalities  of  wealth  that 
have  sprung  up  in  a  generation  threaten  to 
establish  class  distinctions  hostile  to  demoe- 
racv.  Vnr  the  tendency  of  such  abysmal 
contrasts  is  thus;  The  ultra-rich  vie  in  ex- 
travagance. The  .spectacle  of  their  baronial 
estates,  princely  hou.ses,  liveried  lackeys, 
Sybaritic  luxuryj  and  elaborate  ostentation 
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infett-  even  the  worthy  with  the  worship  of 
wealth.  Success  comes  to  be  measured  by  the 
sheer  cash  standard.  The  young  and  ambi- 
tious  realize  it,  and  sh.qiL-  i!i(  ir  t'>nr~-e  ac- 
cordingly. People  fail  apart  into  as  nmny 
social  groups  as  there  are  styles  of  tiving,  and 
forget  how  tO  meet  their  fellows  on  the  level. 
The  rule  is,  snobbishncs.s  toward  those  below 
you,  and  toadyism  toward  those  above  you. 
The  rich  are  gangrened  with  pride,  the  poor 
wit!i  rnvv.  There  is  no  longer  a  public 
opinion,  there  are  only  clashing  class  opin- 
ions. Honest  labor  is  felt  to  be  more  dis- 
graceful than'  mean  parasitism.  The  toiiing 
millions  cease  to  be  re'if>erted,  rvep  !>v 
themselves.  The  upper  clas>es  claim  ami 
are  conceded  the  right  to  lead,  finally  the 
right  to  govern. 

Such  would  be  the  course  of  the  malady. 
Unless  democracy  mends  the  distribution  of 


wealth,  the  mal-distribution  of  wealth  will  end 
dem«x'racy. 

And  yet — summing  up — the  balance  in- 
clines in  fa\or  >>{  democracy.  The  forces  on 
its  aide  reach  deeper;  they  are  civilizational. 
The  swarming  in  of  low-grade  immigrants 
and  the  mal  distribution  of  wealth  arc  man- 
ageable thini^s.  They  can  be,  in  fact  else- 
where have  been,  successfully  dealt  with  by 
organized  society.  I'hey  are  matters  for 
state-man-hip.  So  it  is  more  likely  that 
democracy  will  cut  the  roots  of  privilege  than 
that  privilege  will  cut  the  roots  of  democracy. 

Let  the  half-stifled  muck-raker,  the  falter* 
-f>!riitT  nf  the  common  good,  the  down- 
hearted reformer  leave  his  trench  for  a  mo- 
ment and  climb  to  the  hilltop  that  looks  out  on 
all  tht  I 'tropics  and  on  all  the  force<  of  llir  ai;e. 

He  will  see  that  the  lips  of  the  morning 
arc  reddening"! 
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THERE  can  l>e  but  two  jx'rsons  in  the 
w<irl(l  who  under-tand  tlie  fnip  cnifie 
of  fc-Use  HaveUxk  s  illness.  And  of 
these  only  one  believes  fully  and  persistently 
that  she  will  recover  lb  r  vouth,  hei' sound- 
ness,  the  quality  of  her  tem|>erament,  have 
from  the  first  Ijeen  .sufiicient  encouragement 
for  my  own  faith.  It  b  true  that  the  doc- 
tors have  in  their  vague  way  agreed  with  me; 
but  their  solemn  prophecies  are  perhaps  of 
no  great  value  when  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  have  ))een  allowed  to  know— or  so  it 
hns  spomed  to  mc,  who  am  l)orome  the 
guardian  of  so  many  secrets — the  precise  na- 
ture of  the  poor  child's  ordeal.  *'A  nervous 
shock"  was  the  shiblmlt  fh  sutbcicnt  for  them 
to  work  uiKin.  Later,  jierhaps,  if  she  fails  to 
get  well,  we  may  Ix:  obliged —  But  expert  as 
they  aa-,  I  cannot  believe  that  it  will  be 
thrtiugh  their  agency  that  Eiise  will  make 
her  way  back  to  life. 

For  us  two,  who  miserably  know,  and  who 
have,  br.  she  would  have  wished  it, 

withlield  our  knowledge,  there  may  some 
day  come  to  be  a  certain  assuagement  in 
the  certainty  that  the  thing  was  unprevent^ 


able— that  it  stealthily  wound  its  serpen- 
tine wav  brnrath  <nir  fastne^^es  nnd  thcji 
suddenly  raised  its  monstrous  shape.  Jiui 
at  present  we  cannot  disentangle  the  degree 
of  our  folly  or  misdoing.  The  horror  is 
still  t(x}  new.  Elise  is  still  too  pitiful  a 
sutTcrer. 

Yet  it  is  only  three  months  ago  that  I  I)e- 
lieved  I  saw  tht*  girl*-  appoinlcd  }i;itli  >iri  t(  h 
ing  throughout  the  Icngtii  ot  her  days  serene 
and  starlit.  The  very  delight  that  one  had 
in  her  lay  in  her  belonging  to  the  pleasant 
average  of  young  womanhtHul,  in  hanng  so 
little  oi  the  bizarre,  the  uncertain.  There 
had  never  been  the  least  shade  of  anxiety  in 
the  unofficial  guardianship  her  mother  had 
bequeathed  me.  Lven  her  circumscriptions 
invested  her,  I  was  always  secretly  aware, 
with  a  really  profound  significance.  For  I 
knew  that  it  was  sIk  ,  i^iioriint,  c  (<n<<^n  ative, 
and  adorable,  for  whom,  lu  our  uwn  coun- 
try, novels  are  written  and  plays  produced; 
f  »r\'Ji  im  fashions  of  every  sort  are  made 
and  unmade;  for  the  e.xercise  of  whose  moral 
faculties  philanthropies  are  devised — that  she 
was,  in  shorty  the  national  touchstone  of 
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scnlimcni  and  tasle  ami  an  arbiter  no  less 
reliable  because  unconscious  of  her  function. 
All  this  was  KHm'.  thnr  muntli-  aj:i'  wlu'ii 
she  had  not  icariTed  unliappincivs  and  wlien 
there  had  lately  been  revealed  to  her,  in 
Max  Liscomb*  an  object  for  her  unreserved 
idol  a  t  p.- . 

This  romance  had  suHered  the  less  oppo- 
sition from  me  in  that  I  had  been  from  the 

first  so  ready  to  pi\c  my  own  friendship  to 
young  I.istomb.  We  had  met  him  a  year 
previous,  in  some  rather  casual  fashion,  on 
his  return  from  several  years  sj>ent  in  South 
America,  whcru  lie  had  luiilt  bridiies  and  un- 
dermined mountains  in  a  v  iimate  where  it  is 
exhausting  to  turn  the  pages  of  a  book  and 
where  the  slave-holding  theon,'  seems  the 
only  rea-oiiahle  st)lution  of  the  flifTiciilties  of 
life.  Like  most  of  his  counirjuicn.  he  had 
at  last  l)een  obliged,  we  learned,  either  to 
-ui  rum?)  tit  tin'  trojiic  heat  or  to  tlee  frt»m  it; 
and  he  had  therefore  joined  a  llrm  uf  en- 
^neers  with  headquarters  in  New  York. 
Liscomb  had  lived  in  India  and  in  China; 
there  was  an  c  iv  a  counlrj'  of  the  F.a-t  of 
which  he  had  not  at  least  a  tirsi-hand  im- 
pression; he  knew  his  own  trade  thoroughly 
and  many  ntlu  r  things  almo>t  as  well,  and 
his  life  among  tliverse  iH-'oples  had  given  him 
a  flexibility  that  to  my  mind  pleasantly  dis- 
tinguish^ him  from  the  American  that 
passes  too  mt  <  hanically  from  college  into 
some  inelastic  profession. 

Ail  men  liked  Max  Liscomb;  women  liked 
him  even  Ix'tur  Wt  no  sooner  did  he 
encounter  little  Kli>e  HaveKxk  than  he  fell 
simple-hearledly  in  love  with  her,  and  with 
full  consciousne^s,  he  t>nce  UM  me,  of  what 
he  was  alK'ut.  He  had  m<  ii,  in  tlir  rather 
unwholesome  lite  of  hot  countries,  so  many 
dingy,  sophisticated  women;  he  knew  so 
well  the  sj)ell  they  laborituisly  oxorted,  with 
their  too  /r  ilw  i  ly  powdered  faces  and  their 
ghastly  animaiiun,  like  a  sick  horse  iliaL  has 
been  whipped  to  a  gallop,  and  their  horrible 
capacity  for  underslandin;^  nnlinely  allusions 
— and  for  making  ihera.  He  had  seen  so 
many  of  them  and  for  so  long.  Didn't  that 
explain,  he  asked  me,  if  Indc*ed  m  natural  a 
thing  n<H'ded  «'V|il;t,naf ion.  hi-  ficvotion  to 
tlise?   .\nd  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  did. 

Max  had  charming  ways  with  older  wom- 
en. But  although  his  methods  of  pleading 
were  of  so  highlv  flattering  an  order,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  ratiitrr  from  instinct  than  from 
calculated  intention  that  he  laid  a  delicate, 
appnuaing  fin^r  on  unconfessed  enthusiasms 


and  then  disinterestedly  set  to  work  to  feed 
them.   I  remember  that  I  had  not  talked 

wiili  him  more  than  twice  lx;fore  he  discov- 
ered ray  own  obsession.  It  was  his,  tw,  he 
said,  in  a  milder  measure,  for  he  had  rather 
less  than  I,  it  apjMjared,  of  a  certain  psychic 
^cTT^itiveness  whieh  I  had  always  been  rather 
1(H)  fond  of  developing  and  exploiting. 

Stimulated  by  my  own  nimbleness  in 
dancing  to  and  fro  across  the  threshold  of 
the  (xcult,  I  had  come  to  have  a  passionate 
desire  not  only  to  know  the  unknown,  but  to 
know  it  through  the  medium  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced wizardn,-  My  taste,  that  is  to  say, 
was  not  for  parlor  psychology.  If  1  could 
not  myself  become  super-sentient  to  the 
highest  degree,  it  was  my  constant  hunger  to 
learn  how  genuine  virtuosity  was  exhibited, 
ht)w  excursions  into  other-dimensional  Ijeing 
were  conducted.  My  own  little  exjieriments, 
althmmh  tlie\  had  lx?en  ranked  liy  m<ire 
learned  investigators  as  rather  neat  "cases," 
were  far  from  contenting  me.  Max  Lis- 
conib's  tales  of  those  Eastern  countries 
where  the  taii^'iMe  i-  lc>s  obtrusive  and  the 
i)onierh»nd  more  accessible  were  therefore  a 
peculiar  satisfaction;  and  I  suppose  it  must 
have  l>een  Ma\'~-  talk  of  crv'stal  gazing  that 
first  excited  my  interest  in  this  picturesque 
pastime,  as  it  was  also  he  who,  when  my 
birthday  arrived,  sent  me  the  most  beautiful 
cr\>tal  he  could  find— a  Milld  sphere  of  light 
it  looked  to  be,  as  I  first  tore  open  the  wrap- 
pings and  saw  it,  like  some  magically  con- 
sened  bubble,  within  its  deep  black-velvet 
case. 

It  would  not  have  Ijeen  possible  for  Elisc, 
with  her  sweet  habit  of  attentiveness,  to  omit 
an  annivcrsani'  of  mine,  and  tive  minute*^ 
alter  I  had  first  looked  at  my  ne»'  treasure 
she  was,  in  fact,  announced.  An  impulse 
ivr  which  I  am  now  partly  able  to  adount 
led  me  hastily  to  put  the  erx-'ital  o\U  of  sight. 
Max  and  I,  as  ii  liapptnud,  iiad  seldom 
spoken  of  psychic  matters  liefore  Elise,  and 
even  then  our  talk  h  i<l  amused  but  the 
scantiest  interest  ou  her  part.  Her  fresh 
impulses  were  toward  concrete,  daytime 
things;  her  tastes  were  wholesomely  dear  of 
the  rrepi'.^eular.  Still,  my  >tealthy  action 
made  me  feel  uncomfortably  disingenuous  as 
I  accepted  her  own  gift  to  me  and  fistened 
to  her  always  engaging  i  hatter — chatter  that 
would  sooner  or  later  inevitably  arrive  at  the 
sul)ject  of  Max  himself.  We  were  still  short 
of  that  fruitful  topic  when  some  one  of  the 
rites  of  her  rather  elaborate  little  life  suin« 
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moned  my  punciual  godchild  in  ajioihcr  di- 
rection. But  even  after  our  farewells  were 
done,  a  familiar  ea^crne^;^  in  her  face  tnld 
me  of  an  unpaid  sometliing  that  she  was  too 
guileless  to  leave  unsaid. 

"Max  was  to  have  sent  you  MHIMthing — 
it  didn't  cr>me,  then?"  her  innocent  curiosity 
disclo^d  itself. 

I  saw  that  I  bad  been  stupidly  secretive. 
"Yes,  it  tame." 

And  I  told  her,  with  what  now  seemed  a 
most  ungraceful  tardiness,  ci  the  crystal  ball. 
In  an  instant  the  eagerness  had  flowed  from 
her  suddenly  blank  and  empty  f:u  1  I  sup- 
posed she  did  not  understand,  and  set  forth 
an  explanation  as  to  crystal  gazing,  its  diffi- 
culties and  delights.  She  did  not  look  at  me 
while  I  spoke,  and  when  I  had  finished  she 
said,  ill  a  very  low  voice: 

"Why  did  he  give  you  such  a  dreadful 
thing?" 

"Dreadful?  But  you  haven't  under- 
stood " 

"Oh,  1  know  whal  it  is  like,"  she  pro- 
tested, with  a  forctd  little  ^mHe.  "What  all 
such  things  arc  like— crystals  and  mirrors 
and  still  (k>oIs  of  water.  I  hate  them,  with 
their  dark  smiles  and  >erret<  They  make 
me  ill  and  afraid — so  dreadfully  afraid." 

It  seemed  to  me,  I  remember,  that  this, 
coming  from  Elise,  was  the  most  extraordi' 
nary  speerh  that  I  had  ever  !u  ani  The 
girl  had  always  been  so  ailiuiruljiy  devoid  of 
"nerves."   I  pressed  her  to  explain. 

"Hut  (vorv  one  must  feel  it,"  she  said,  a 
little  petulantly.  "  Or  1  had  suppos<>d  c\t:ry 
one  did.  Only  it  isn*t  the  sort  of  thing  one 
speaks  of.    It's  too  creepy." 

We  sjinke  pr<)m]ill\  uf  oilu-r  tilings,  and  I 
drove  the  whiteness  Irom  her  lace  with  a 
glass  of  wine;  but  the  disturbed  look  was  not 
gone  from  her  eyes  when  she  went  avvay. 

Never  Ix-fore,  since  she  was  lx)m,  had  my 
thoughts  of  Klise  l)een  other  than  placid  and 
COrafortal)le.  One  of  my  deejx.'st  reasons  for 
lamenting  her  mnthcr's  death  h.id  always 
been  that  Elise  could  have  so  well  played 
the  9elf-adapti>'e,  filial  part.  She  had  no 
likeness  to  the  obstref>erous  i  hangelings  that 
modern  daughters  s<»  often  are  She  w^- 
born  to  smile,  to  soothe,  lu  miui.-icr.  And 
now  I  was  to  find  myself  unappeasably  har- 
assed by  the  memory  of  her  sudden  '^tranj^e- 
ncss.  Had  her  soul  bidden  chambers  after 
all?  Or  was  her  dislike  for  the  crystal 
merely  one  of  those  psycht)logical  eccentrici- 
ties that  have  their  place  in  classifications,  and 


thai  humanly  we  do  well  to  put  a>i(le  and 
forget  ? 

For  di>tra(  tion  I  look  out  the  crystal  itself, 
arranged  it  in  a  favorable  light,  and  pre- 
sented my  gaze  for  the  visions  that  I  was 
confident  had  been  for  year-  awaitins^  me. 
The  room  was  quiet,  th(  li<:hi  >teady;  but 
the  crystal  was  brilliantly  blank.  It  was  my 
disturtwd  mind  that  was  the  obstacle,  I  told 
myself.  With  all  my  might  1  tried  to  fortjet 
Elise,  to  make  my  mind  void  and  receptive; 
and  again  I  waited  for  the  symbol  to  float 
before  me.  Yet  the  cry  stal  gave  me  nothing. 
h<  reticent  surface  was  like  some  low  lidded, 
dissembling  face.  What  it  mysteriously 
knew  it  could  as  mysteriously  withhold. 

Over  the  tele[>hone  Elise  rciwatcdiy  as- 
sured me,  though  with  an  obvious  fear  lest  I 
revert  to  the  suljject  of  her  disturbance  that 
moniing,  that  she  felt  entirely  well.  And  1 
did  not  see  her  again  until,  .some  days  later, 
she  and  Max  came  in  t(»gether.  My  note 
al}out  the  crystal,  although  profusely  appre* 
ciative.  liad  -till  l)een  somewhat  indefinite, 
and,  a>  1  nii^lii  have  fore-cen,  our  friend 
promptly  bur.-^l  forth  witii  an  inquiry  as  to 
ray  success  as  a  magician.  There  was  noth> 
ing  but  to  ( nnft  with  an  uneasy  conscltms- 
ness  of  Elise  haunting  every  word,,  that  my 
gazing  had  been  humiliatin^ly  futile.  The 
thing  had  remained,  I  told  him,  as  dear  and 
unrcvealing  as  a  window-pane.  The  time 
was  not  ripe  for  my  visions.  And  1  tried  to 
talk  of  something  else. 

When  he  furtlier  suggested  that  I  bring  it 
out,  I  knew  that  Elise  had  told  him  nothing. 
Feeling  that  I  must  protect  her,  I  protested, 
in  feeble  embarrassment,  that  we  were  all  in 
too  every-day  a  mood — that  it  would  l»f>re 
Elise — that —  .And  when  he  insisted,  I  de- 
manded at  last  of  my  godchild: 

"Why  ha\et>'(  you  told  Max  that  you^ — — " 

"Oh.  that  was  only  a  bit  of  silliness."  she 
interrupted  with  surprising  calmness.  "Do 
bring  it  out.  Tante." 

The  mid-afternoon  light  wn<.  I  was 
obliged  to  admit,  entirely  favorable.  I 
placed  a  low  table  beneath  one  of  my  high 
windows  and  arranged  the  crystal  in  its  black 
rase  so  that  it  was  within  a  sort  <>f  luminous 
shadow.  l  iicji  1  drew  a  chair  in  front  of  it  . 
and  directed  Max,  since  he  had  made  the  re- 
(juest,  to  plav  wizard.  But  n.it  many  min- 
utes passed  Lx^fore  he  rose  impatiently. 

*•  jJow  I  understand  why  you  saw  nothing," 
he  said  lightly,  but  chagrined,  I  knew,  as  I 
had  been.   "There  ia  nothing  there  to  see. 
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It's  out  of  order — needs  oiling  or  repairing." 

"We'll  defer  it,  then,"  I  said,  relieved, 
"and  have  our  tea." 

"Not  yet,"  he  Ix'gged.  "Elise,  you  mu.-^t 
l(M)k  now." 

'•  If  you  like,  Max,"  she  agreed,  with  what 
seemed  to  me 
an  almost  im- 
ljeiilcdtx;ility. 
Three  days 
l>cforc  she  had 
been  unable 
to  bear  the 
mention, 
even,  of  the 
crystal.  1 1 
was  plain  that 
she  did  not 
wish  Max  to 
know  of  this. 
I  hesitated 
whether  defi- 
nitely to  for- 
bid her  look- 
ing in  the  ball. 
The  strain 
u  fi  o  n  her 
m  i  g  li  t  be 
harmful;  o  n 
the  other 
hand,  the 
cfTec  t  of  a  con- 
quered fancy 
might  b  e 
wholesome. 
And  of  course 
it  could  siifely 
b  e  assumed 
that  she  would 
see  nothing 
when  Max 
and  I  had 
failed.  That 
was  rather  a 
pity,  too,  it 
ot  curred  I  o 
me  —  t  h  c 
child's  future 
was  so  un  mys- 
terious. One 
could  evoke 
for  o  n  e - 
self,  from  a  glance  at  her,  the  beautiful,  rosy, 
domestic  visions  that  would  tloat  within  the 
crystal  if  Klise  had  but  the  gift  to  see  them. 

I  decided  to  say  nothing.  Klise  went 
bravely  to  her  seat  by  the  table,  then  looked 


AN  IMPfl.SK  LKU  MK  HASTll-V  TO  PUT  THK  CRYSTAL  OUT  OF  SIGHT. 


back  at  us.  "I  want  Max  to  stand  here  by 
me,"  she  said,  "while  I  am  looking." 

Max  sprang  to  fwrform  this  highly  agree- 
able service,  while  I  moved  silently  into  the 
adjoining  room,  where,  through  the  half 
open  curtains,  |  anxiously  watched  Elisc's 

straight 
young  back. 
Though  it 
seemed 
long,  it  could 
scarcely 
have  been 
a  minute, 
I  think,  be- 
fore she 
made  an  odd, 
frigh  t  e  n  ed 
sound. 

"  .Ah — you 
see  some- 
thing?" Max 
d  e  m  a  n  d  ed 
eagerly. 

"No— but 
it  isn't  bright 
any  more. 
It's  getting 
white— cloudy 
— as  if  some- 
k^J^btt  I         i  h  o  d  y  had 

w'^^'T'  Ai  poured   in  a 

Uttlc  milk." 

Max  turn- 
ed sharply 
and  lookcid  at 
me.  We  IxUh 
recognized,  of 
course,  the 
first  .stage  of 
the  crystal 
vision. 

"That's 
good,"  he  as- 
sured her. 
"Now  look 
hard  and  tell 
us  what  you 
see." 

In  a  second 
more,  '*  Oh,  I 
do  see  some- 
thing!" she  exclaimed.  "But  wait — don't 
a>k  me  vet." 

We  waited  in  a  resounding  silence.  Per- 
haps five  minutes  passed.  I  dared  not  take 
my  eyes  from  Elise  for  already  I  was  filled 
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\vith  terror.  For  tlicre  before  our  eyps  the 
uncanny  thing  had  torn  her  from  us,  had 
brought  about  )ust  that  detachment  from 
the  dear  and  the  familiar  that  I  kncAv  -hi' 
must  always  secretly  have  dreaded.  When, 
suddenly,  she  turned  away,  she  seemed  to 
droop  with  exhaustion  and  there  was  astrange 
sense  of  dist  ante  in  her  eyes. 

"Oh,  it  1  couid  have  held  it!"  she  faintly 
said,  with  a  vagueness  of  oqwession  most  un« 
like  herself.  If  I  could  have  waited  till  the 
light  came!" 

••Yes,  yes — tell  us  all  of  ii,  '  we  implored 
her. 

"It  i-n't  a'^  if  I  bad  x-cn  a  iiirturc.  It  is 
more  as  if  1  had  been  there,  in  that  hot, 
moist  place.  It  was  not  a  place  that  I  had 
ever  sr(  n  l)eforet  but  some  far-off  country. 
At  first  it  was  very  dark,  and  I  felt  the  sky 
that  was  near  and  soft  with  a  few  bright 
stars.  Then  there  came  a  faint  suggestion 
of  lif^ht,  and  I  saw  thii  k-ur(j%\-inii  trees  with 
broad  dark  leaves.  And  I  bad  such  a  strong 
impresaon  of  heat,  and  of  faint  sounds,  even, 
Tten  beyond  the  trees  I  saw  a  queer  little 
house  made  of  light  round  stirks  with  a  pro- 
jecting roof.  Each  moment,  you  sec,  it 
grew  lighter,  and  I  knew  that  soon,  for  I 
seemed  so  near,  I  should  be  able  to  look  in 
at  the  windows  of  the  house.  I  could  dimly 
make  out  the  shape  of  the  windows — there 
seemed  to  be  no  gLiss  in  them.  And  I 
waited — and  the  shadows  cleared — and  it 
was  almost  light  enough — and  then— I  lost 
it!  The  crystal  was.dear  again. .  Oh,  what 
could  have  been  in  that  house?  I  must 
know!" 

EUsc  wa.s  so  excited  that  I  dared  not  ad- 
mit my  interest  in  her  story,  and  Max,  too, 

was  silent. 

"My  dear,  it  must  have  been  your  recol- 
lection of  some  photograph,"  I  remarked 
blandly. 

"It  was  not  that."  She  did  not  waver. 
"I've  s<)  seldom  looked  at  that  sort  of  pho- 
togra}]h — and  this  wasn't  like  anything 
you've  shown  me,  \vn<  it.  Max!'" 

**No,'*  Max  Liscomb  answered.  1  felt 
that  he  shared  my  anxiety. 

"At  least  it's  a  good  example,"  I  threw  in 
glibly,  "of  the  way  in  which  our  imagination 
proceeds  constructively  from  trilles  as  soon 
as  we  l>egin  to  amuse  ourselves  with  this  sort 
of  tiling.  \Vc  -ce  something  entirely  usual, 
as  you  have  dune,  Elise,  a  hou.se,  a  ruck,  a 
face,  and  then  we  pitifully  set  to  work  to 
make  a  story  out  of  it  and  to  put  ourselves 


in  the  storv.  Why,  if  we  took  as  much 
trouble  to  account  lor  our  dreams,  we  should 
none  of  us  do  anything  else  all  day  long." 

■  'I'hl>  wasn't  like  a  dream,"  Elise  insisted 
firmly.  "  I  can  never  forget  it.  I  almost 
know  how  they  smetled,  those  rank  green 
things — and  in  just  a  minute  more  I  should 
have  seen  everj'thin^." 

It  was  useless  to  try  to  persuade  her  away 
from  her  experience;  she  was  too  deeply  sunk 
in  it.    We  talked  of  nothing  else  that  night. 

I  found  that  1  was  not  surpri.sed,  that  I 
had  [lerhaps  secretly  expected  her,  when, 
early  the  next  morning,  Elise  came  back 
alone. 

"  You  must  let  me  look  in  the  crystal  again, 
Tante."  she  began  immediately.   ''I  have 

thought  of  it  all  night.  If  you  could  know 
how  horrible  it  was  to  have  it  snatched  from 

me  so!" 

I  tried  to  scold  her  gently  for  indulging  an 
entirely  baseless  curiosity.  But  she  gravdy 
interrupted  me. 

"It's  not  curiosity.  It's  a  horrible  sense 
of  certainty.  There  is  siKh  a  house,  and 
there  is  ^inu'thin;^  going  on  inside  of  it  that 
1  must  see.  Something  that  it  concerns  me 
to  see." 

There  was  nothing  to  do  hut  to  give  her 
the  only  opportunity  within  my  power  to  set 
her  mind  at  rest.  Secretly  I  felt  almost  no 
less  sure  than  she  that  the  house  in  the  crys- 
tal had  significance.  Rut  T  was  er)nally  sure 
that  no  vision  connected  with  Ehse  couid 
hold  anything  unpleasant,  and  that  her  alarm 
arose  from  her  i  urious  antipathy  to  the  cr\<- 
tal  itself,  if  it  was  an  actual  house  that  she 
saw,  I  knew  that  something  entirely  inno- 
cent and  commonplace  must  be  going  on  in- 
side of  it — bread  being  baked  or  a  baby  being 
rucked  to  sleep. 

Her  vision  needed  but  the  lightest  sum- 
mons.   She  called  promptly  to  me. 

"  It'-  here  again.  .  .  .  But  such  a 
dark,  .slicky  night.  .  .  .  Oh,  yes,  it's 
lighter  now — and  here  b  the  little  house.  It 
feels  s<)  intimate,  so  lived  in.  There  are 
chairs  and  cusliions  on  the  veranda,  but  1 
can't  see  them  plainly.  .  .  .  Oh,  Tante, 
it's  as  if  I  were  a  thief,  trying  to  .steal  into  a 
place  wliere  I  don't  1  elong.  It's  dreadful, 
it's  shocking,  but  I  must  look  inside.  I 
must.  Oh,  now,  now— no.  Oh,  horrible! 
It's  gone!" 

And  she  came,  as  she  had  never  done  be- 
fore in  her  life,  to  throw  herself  in  my  arms 
and  weep.   When  she  was  soothed  a'ttttle  I 
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pleaded  with  her.  Dalliance  witli  what  is 
called  the  occult  was  a  matter,  I  urged  u])<>n 
her,  requiring  much  discretion.  It  was  not 
unusual  that  in  the  r;i«e  of  i  t  rtain  delicati 
organizations  cxpcriinenis  hud  precisely  the 
effect  that  they  had  proved  to  have  upon  her. 
If  was  only  the  ]K\rt  of  c ommon  sense  to  drop 
the  thing  utterly;  her  instinctive  dislike  of  the 
crystal  was  the  guide  for  her  to  follow.  Yet 
I  knew  that  hiui  I  been  in  my  godchild's 
place  such  copious  advice  T  oflfercf]  would 
have  had  jjrecisely  the  same  etiect  u|X)n  me 
as  it  had  upon  her.  That  is  to  say,  she  came 
aj^ain  the  next  ii;iy,  and  with  the  same  result. 

I'or  the  tirst  time,  then,  a  certain  suspicion, 
perhaps  rather  tardily,  spran;;  up  in  me — ^a 
suspicion  that  there  might  be  a  better  reason 
than  we  knew  for  tho  i)itiful  frenzy  with 
winch  hiisc  pursued  the  house  in  the  jungle, 
or  wherever  it  might  be.  Might  it  not  be 
that  Max—  ?  T^iit  had  he  known  anything 
of  such  a  house  he  would  have  spoken  when 
Elise  first  described  it.  Without  doubt  he 
would  have  spoken,  unless —  I  did  not  en- 
courage tho  thought  that  followed. 

It  hapi>ened  that  the  next  evening  they 
were  both  to  dine  with  me.  We  were  aU 
coti-trained  during  (Hiiirt,  and  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  Max,  that  most  devoted  of 
lovers,  should  have  been,  Ix^ause  of  our  poor 
Elise,  the  most  perturbed  of  any.  Promptly 
as  we  finished  our  coffee  Elise  determinedly 
said: 

"Tante,  now  that  Max  b  here,  I  mu.st  look 

once  more  in  the  crystal.  I  want  him  to 
Stand  beside  mc,  as  he  did  on  that  first  day." 

"Oh,  not  again,  Elise,"  I  i)leaded,  and 
Ma.\  almost  har-hly  t^choed  me. 

But  Kli:^',  ulii'  h.ul  a^\^"avs  been  s«i  j'llant, 
was  deafly,  blindly  insistent  writh  her  de- 
mand. I  looked  at  her,  changed  and  fever- 
ish, at  Max,  silent  and  rigid,  and  wondered 
what  this  evil  was  that  a  mere  transparent 
stone  had  brought  upon  us.  She  agreed 
finally  that  it  should  be  for  the  last  time,  and 
I  brought  out  the  rrv  t-i! 

The  half  hour  thai  lullowed  I  can  scarcely 
even  now  bring  myself  to  put  in  words.  We 
all  felt  that  our  ^•l  lu  i  se  had  reached  its 
climax.  \  portentous  silence,  I  remember, 
had  .seized  us  -a  silence  that  was  not  re- 
lieved until  Elise  began  to  breathe  in  short 
ga'-ps  as  though  each  minute  brought  a 
fresh  alarm  to  her.  Max,  meanwhile,  stand- 
ing by,  stony  and  tongue-tied,  looked  like  a 
man  awaiting  a  summons  to  the  scaffold — ^a 
man  desperate,  hopeless,  dulled.   And  I  was 


helplessly  aware  that  I,  too,  was  under  the 
s]>eU  of  some  irresistibfe  paralysis.  If  I  might 

only  have  summoned  the  strength  to  end  it 
n'l.  to  -^?ize  the  unhappy  child  and  tear  her 
away,  to  destroy  the  crv'stai,  with  its  in- 
tangible infamies! 

It  must  have  come  rather  quickly,  thout^h 
1  do  not  well  remember,  the  subsequent  hor- 
rors were  so  much  keener— the  moment,  I 
mean,  when  Elise,  with  a  movement  of  utter 
exhaustion,  turned  away  from  the  crystal  and 
to  rae.  The  thing  had  betrayed  its  secret,  I 
couki  see  that;  the  story  she  had  sought  was 
U<]i:\.  Rut  thrntmh  what  fires  had  it  taken 
her?  Aly  godchild  looked  like  a  sonmain- 
bulist.  Her  eyes  stared  unseeingly,  her  face 
was  white  and  strained.  .\nd  as  I  rushed  to 
tukr  iier  in  mv  arms  she  began  to  speak  in  a 
moaning,  haif-intelUgible  fashion,  as  though 
there  were  some  burden  of  which  she  must 
rid  herself.  It  did  not  surprise  mr  that  she 
spoke  Max's  name  over  and  over,  though  i 
could  not  at  first  understand  in  what  ccmnec- 
tion.  At  last,  however,  I  caught  quite  dis- 
tinctly, "Poor,  p<w  woman*" 

That  told  me  all  I  believed  i  needed  to 
know.  It  was  the  old,  wretched  story,  then. 
She  h.ul  iH  t  ii  <^iven  the  key  to  the  Bluel^eard 
chamix*r — 1  myself  had  hel|)ed  her  entrance — 
and  her  innocent  eyes  Iiad  found  it  thronged 
with  her  lover's  dead  loves. 

A  disclosure  so  vaguely  horrible  could  not 
be  glossed  over,  and  as  at  tirst  neither  of  us 
fully  perceived  the  state  that  the  poor  girl 
was  in,  we  alm(»st  liercely  questioned  her — I, 
in  my  sudden  passion  of  hatred  for  Ma.\;  he, 
in  a  torture  of  sj)irit  that  I  can  only  now  be- 
gin to  understand.  We  had  great  difficulty. 
The  experit'in  c  had  so  ^tunne<l  her  that  she 
did  not  speak  readily  and  her  voice  was  very 
faint.  But  suddentjr  the  incredible  words 
distinguished  themselves:  "Why  did  he  kill 
hcr.^" 

Elise,  dear, '"—I  tried  to  say  it  calmly, — 
"do  you  understand  what  you  are  saying?" 

"Oh.  yc-,"  -'le  answered.  "And  so  docs 
Max.  1  knew,  you  see,  that  crystals  were 
like  that — ^that  there  were  deadlv  things  in* 
side." 

She  had  roustnl  lierself.  and  we  waited  for 
the  fragments  that  tame  slowly.  >ignilicanily. 
The  brandy  that  we  gave  lur  supplied 
barely  enough  strength  for  the  hahing  narra- 
tive. As  we  sat  and  listened.  Max  and  I 
grimly  faced  each  other,  neither  swerving 
from  the  other's  look.    .    .  . 

The  daylight,  she  told  us,  had  come  at  last 
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to  the  house  in  the  thicket.  And  inside,  as 
she  could  now  sec  through  the  o|>en  windows, 
sat,  as  she  hud  doubtless  all  the  time  sub- 
consciously f<ire>cpn,  M.i\  hitiwlf.  Tlr  watv 
white  clothes,  and  his  head  was  bent  low 
over  the  table  where  he  sat  writing.  Then 
thmugh  a  door  at  the  hack  a  woman  stole  in, 
a  dark,  unplcasant-lmiking  woman  in  some 
sort  oi  li^lu  dress.  She  sjxikc  to  Max,  and 
it  secnu'd  to  disturb  him.  She  came  near 
him,  and  he  rose.  They  looked  angrily  al 
each  other;  they  quarrelecL  Then  Max  sat 
down  at  his  table  ai;un  and  pt«(eiided  to  be 
writing,  and  the  woman  went  to  the  side 
window  and  looked  out.  Sl>c  was  excit«'d: 
perhaps  she  wanted  to  gci  air.  When  her 
back  was  turned  Max  reached  for  a  knife,  or 
st>mc  hip  cruel  ililii;.;  th.il  lay  near  him,  and 
&rsi  looked  at  the  woman  hard,  then  rushed 
and  stid)bed  her.  .  .  .  The  scene  faded 
then,  but  only  for  a  second,  when  Elisc  saw 
a  fii^iirp  lying  flat  and  dressed  in  white — 
death  clothes  thus  time.  It  was  the  woman 
Max  had  killed. 

By  the  time  the  la-t  faint  uonl  of  thus 
stoiy  bad  left  the  child's  lips  1  saw  how  cruel 
I  had  been  in  allowing  her  to  foice  her 
strength  and  tell  it.  She  was  ill— how  ill  I 
could  not  gues-?.  In  a  p.^nir  I  despatched 
Max  Liscomb  for  a  doctor. 

After  that  moment  I  remember  that  I 
lh()U}?ht  onlv  of  Kllstv  Max  Ta^  otul)  wn- 
merely  a  human  being  who  was  at  hand  to 
do  s^nnkies,  to  telephone  to  Elise's  biotbers, 
to  fill  the  doctor's  prescriptions,  to  serve  both 
her  and  me  until  at  la>l,  latr  in  the  ovpninjs;, 
she  fell  asleep  from  the  opiates  we  had  given 
her,  and  theie  was  for  the  present  no  more 
to  \k  done. 

Then  Max  Liscomb  asked  of  mc  that  I 
listen  to  his  story.  It  seemed  a  monstrous 
request,  to  submit  to  me  excuses  for  his 
crimes.  I  said  so.  He  did  not  plead  with 
me;  he  insisted  with  digtxity  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  know.  He  knew  that  I 
should  lie  unable  to  sleep  immetliatoly.  and 
he  promised  that  the  story  should  be  brief. 
At  last  I  listened. 

"First,"  he  said,  **I  want,  if  you  will  allow 
me.  to  break  your  crystal.  So  long  as  that 
is  about  " 

**That  fe  done  already.'*  I  coolly  assured 
him.  '  I  threw  it  in  the  courtyard  before  the 
doctor  came." 

l  ive  years  Ijcfore,  he  then  reminded  tne, 
he  had  been  engaged  in  engineering  in  the 
Province  of  Orinoco.   He  was  in  the  employ 


of  the  government,  and  his  position  entailed 
not  only  heavy  responsibility  but  no  Uttle 
personal  dignity  and  prestige.  His  ambition 
was  wholly  rentmnl  in  his  underlakini; ;  it 
was  the  sort  of  thing  that  if  succe^ul  would 
make  him  for  life.  Over  this  part  of  the 
story  he  passed,  however,  as  lightly  as  pos- 

.sible.    .    .  . 

Orinoco  was,  as  I  knew,  French  territory, 
and  administered  by  a  French  governor. 
This  governor,  a  shallow,  feeble  creature, 
had  a  wife.  .  .  .  Fluent  up  to  this  point, 
Liscomb  hesitated.  The  thing  that  he  had 
forced  himself  to  tell  me  was  not  an  easy 
confesssjon  for  a  man  to  make.  This 
woman  become  infutualed  with  lite  Ameri- 
can— not  languishingly,  but  |>osittvely,  ag- 
gressively,  brutally.  She  wa-.  Iiowevcr,  mis- 
tress of  subtle  sei-recies.  bhe  pursued  her 
prey,  never  publidy,  but  with  an  unseen, 
vicious  persistence,  stronger  with  each  re- 
pulse. For  six  niontlis  or  s)  tlii>  went  on, 
until  at  lost  it  ix  canie  jilaiii  to  her  that  the 
man  was  not  playing  a  game — that  he  in- 
tended to  keep  definitely  free  of  her. 

Her  next  move  was  inevitable.  She  was 
the  sort  of  creature  that  demands  a  prompt, 
positive  revenge.  Within  three  days  the 
necessary  poison  had  Ix-cii  breathed  in  her 
husband's  ear.  Li.scomb  could  tif  course 
only  guess  what  the  ]K)ison  had  l>een,  but  he 
wa^  only  too  quit  k!y  khi.m  ious  of  its  effect. 
W  hen  he  came  into  the  little  city  where  the 
governor  lived  men  stared  coolly  at  him  and 
women  looked  the  other  way.  Enraged, 
hclple»,  he  staved  and  brooded  in  the  little 
house  uuL-jde  the  city  where  he  lived  alone. 

**  Oh,  yes,  ** — he  foresaw  my  interruption.-^ 
"the  hou'^o  in  the  crystal,  I  refogni-rl  it 
from  the  lirst  word.  But  I  believed  i  could 
not  tell  jrou.  In  a  moment  more  you  will 
see  why." 

It  was  only  a  few  days  l>cfore  the  crash 
came.  Liscomb  was  dismissed  from  the 
government  employ,  but  in  phrases  so 
smooth  and  speciou-  that  he  could  not  de- 
maud  au  explanation;  he  could  only  dumbly 
accept.  Tmk  stood  hb  work  half  done, 
while  his  ambition  was  crushed,  his  reputa- 
tion bla'^fed.  hi-  verv  life,  as  it  s^med  to 
him,  underminetl,  and  he  could  do  nothing. 
The  woman's  posidon  was  invincible. 

He  made,  therefore,  immediate  prepara- 
tions to  leave  the  ct)untry.  Very  eariy  on  the 
morning  before  his  (Icparture  he  s«it  alone  in 
his  house  ti  work.  Perhaps  the  French- 
woman knew  that  this  relatively  cool  hour 
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was  the  time  that  Liscomb  always  chose  for 
his  writing  and  accounts.   It  seemed  to  be 

with  a  certainty  nf  fimfin^  him  that  she  came 
to  make  to  him  a  tinal  infamous  proposition. 
It  was  in  her  power,  she  suggested,  to  restore 
to  him  everything  that  he  had  lost — deserved- 
ly lost,  she  remindf  (1  him.  Lisromh  answered 
her  in  ternui  so  direct  that  for  a  moment  it 
seemed  as  if  even  she  could  not  face  him. 
She  went,  therefore,  to  the  window. 

A  .s<iund  had  escaped  me.  "  Oh,  it  is  ail 
precisely  as  the  crystal  told."  he  assured  me 
bitterly,  "up  to  this  |xjint.  What  then  hap- 
f>ciuil  is  this.  I  beg  of  you  to  Ii-ten  crire- 
fully.  I  sat  there  looking  at  that  hateful 
figure — at  the  woman  who  for  what  she 
called  love  of  me  had  lied  infamously  about 
me,  who  had  so  far  as  she  could  destroyed 
me,  and  who,  at  this  eleventh  hour,  had 
come  brazen l\  ii>  claim  all  this  as  her  own 
doin^  and — and  to  offer  on  her  own  rondi- 
tions  to  remit  this  penalty  for  repulsing  her. 
It  was  too  monstrous.  I  was  ablaze  with 
the  seoM'  nf  injustice,  with  hate  of  the  wom- 
an, with — yes,  even  with  a  desire  that 
shrilled  and  hissed  within  my  head,  to  hurt 
her,  to  kill  her.  A  big  ixory  paper-knife  as 
keenly  jxiinted  a  da;:;:r(  r  lav  lie-idc  me  <«n 
the  table.  I  seized  it.  1  he  iu.sl  tor  murder 
was  as  strong  in  me  as  in  Cain  himself.  It 
was  so  strong  that  the  brand  of  it  has  l)een 
upon  me  ever  since.  It  was  so  .strong  that 
it  burned  its  way  from  my  own  mind  to  the 
mind  of  that  dear  child  as  she  looked  into 
the  (•r\"^fal  for  tin-  fir-t  tinif.  .    But  1 

did  not  do  it.  1  did  tiot  harm  the  woman. 
Five  minutes  later  she  left  my  house  quite 
unscathed.  The  next  day  I  left  for  the 
coast." 

"  Klisc  saw  her  dead." 

'"She  is  dead.  She  died  a  ni.mtn  later. 
OfTicially  she  died  of  a  fever.  Tik  re  was 
iiome  gossip  to  the  effect  that  she  jwi-soned 
herself.  At  all  events  she  died,  and  that  got 
into  the  crystal  too, 

"I  realize,  of  course."  he  went  'in,  after  a 
shuri  silence,  ''that  I  have  no  right  to  ask 
you  to  believe  this.  I  do  not  a-k  you  to  be- 
h'eve  it,  c.\cc|tt  provisionally,  liP.tf!,  in  a* few 
weeks,  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  sufficient 
proof.  But  I  ask  you  to  try  to  understand 
it.  Mo.st  |)eople,  of  ctair.se,  could  not,  would 
not  under  t  mf!  it.    With  you  it  is  different." 

*'Bul,  frankly,  I  don't  fully  understand,"  1 
told  him. 

'"Then  let  mc  explain.  I've  seen  so  much, 
as  you  know,  of  this  sort  of  thing,  and  of  the 


sly,  insidious  tricks  that  psychic  automatons, 
tike  that  crystal,  play  upon  us.  In  the  first 
[ihuf,  riise  would  never  have  seen  anything 
in  the  crystal,  I  am  sure,  if  1  had  not  been 
beside  her,  unconsdioualy  influencing  her. 
And  it  was  this  memory,  the  Strongest,  hate- 
fiile^t  of  my  life,  that  immediately  began  to 
visualize  itself  tor  her.  I  knew  that,  of 
course.  I  saw  what  was  coming.  But  I 
could  not  tell  her,  could  not  soil  her  mind 
with  that  story.  It  was  inevitable  that  it 
should  have  impressed  her  as  it  did,  because 
slie  caught  the  strength  nf  my  recollected 
emotion,  and  I  stippf»se  her  dc>ire  to  piece 
out  the  vision  was  inevitable,  too.  But  she 
isnt  a  natural  SfCcr^  so  she  couldn*t  accom- 
plish it  withotit  further  helf)  from  me,  which 
she  finally  had  to-night.  1  partly  knew  what 
she  Would  see — that  she  would  find  me  in 
my  house  with  that  uns]ieakable  woman. 
But  could  I  have  told  her?  Could  I  have 
warned  her?  You  see  that  I  could  not. 
What  I  did  not  dream  was  that  she  would 
actually  sec  my  thought  of  murder.  And 
l)ecause  that  hap|iencd  I  have  had  to  tell  you 
this.  But  I  did  no  murder.  My  bands  are 
unstained." 

"\Vt  wo  mav  both  have  d«)nc  something 
even  more  cruel,"  I  reminded  him,  and  we 
listened  to  the  girl's  breathing  in  the  next 
riKim  while  I  thought  o\er  what  he  had  said. 
The  already  intolerable  tangle  was  aug- 
mented by  a  fresh  difliculty.  And  the  diffi- 
culty was  that  I  believed  what  he  had  told 
me.  What,  then,  was  I  to  do?  What  ex- 
planation should  I  make  of  Elise's  illness? 

The  girl's  brothers.  Max  bad  told  me»  al- 
ready knew  enough  of  the  Orinoco  affair,  as 
miu  li  as  it  was  necessary  to  tell  without  in- 
voh  ing  a  mention  of  the  dead  Frenchwoman. 
To  tell  anything  more,  to  tell  of  the  murder 
in  the  cr}'  tal.  wouM,  on  the  tln-orv'  u{  Max's 
actual  innocence,  i)c  what  Elise  herself  would 
least  desire.  He  made  no  plea  for  conceal- 
ment. But  I  t!iought  of  it  all  that  night. 
And  the  ne.xt  da\  I  made  my  decision.  We 
have  never  told  what  it  was  that  the  crystal 
so  nuserably  betrayed. 

I  know  now  beyond  all  doubt  that  what 
Max  Liscomb  told  me  was  true.   And  for 

my  protection  of  him — the  only  wisdom  that 
I  showed,  fwrhaps,  in  that  dangerous  serie'^ 
of  follies — I  believe  that  Elise  will  be  pro- 
foundly grateful.  It  cannot  be  long  now  be- 
fore we  arc  able  to  tell  her.  There  was  a 
dillerent  look  in  her  eyes  litis  morning. 
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Babe,  ao  long  ago  enshrined 
In  a  stable  bare  and  gray. 
Something  of  Chj?  sweeter  mind. 
Of  Zhy  love  for  all  Chj*  hind. 
Rules  us  on  Chy  natal  day. 
Hnd  because  a  shepherd  band- 
Sages,  too,  with  gifts  in  train- 
Knelt  and  hissed  a  baby  hand, 
Yearning  for  some  wee  command, 
80  to-day  a  child  shall  reign. 


HANGING THESTOCKINGS 

BY  BVRGES  JOHNSON 


Christmas  tvtl   Xt's  Chnstmas  eve! 

Supper's  cleared  away— 
Seems  as  if  X  can't  believe 

Chat  today's  to-day! 
—X  don't  see  a  thing,  do  you, 
CQc  can  hang  a  stochin'  to? 

for  a  month  or  just  about. 

Days  would  hardly  stir, 
Chough  X  crossed  their  places  out 

On  the  calendar, 
—pins  or  nails  'II  never  stich 
Xn  this  hard  old  chimney  brick. 


p'raps  as  soon  as  nighf  s  begun 

F)eHt  come  stealing  in! 
^^y !   Xt  makes  the  shix>ers  run 

Up  and  down  my  skin! 
— Hayn't  X  pound  a  nail  up  here 
Xn  the  woodwork,  Mother  dear? 

Daddy's  sock  11  never  do — 

Not  a  toy  would  fit. 
S'pose  we  let  him  stand  his  shoe 

Just  in  under  it? 
— Chere !  They're  done.  X'm  sleepy,  some. 
Bet  to-morrow'll  never  come! 
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THE    LONGEST  NIGHT 

BY    JOSEPH  C  LINCOLN 


Gdc'rc  grox<on  up  now:  we're  getting  old:  wc  dress  ourselves  alone: 

Our  cribs  are  put  xvooiy  and  we've  a  bedroom  all  our  own. 

It's  next  to  Mother's  room,  of  course,  and  she  don't  shut  the  door, 

But  if  she  should  we  wouldn't  care   a  great  deal   any  more. 

Cde'T'c  left  off  curls  for  months  and  months:  we  just  hate  babr  plays, 

^nd  Mother  says  she's  'fraid  that  soon  we'll  lose  cur  cunning  ways; 

But  though  we  are  so  old  and  bia,  and  though  we  always  get 

H  lot  of  presents  Christmas,  still,  the  thing  that  mahcs  us  fret 

Xs  that  although 

CQc've  listened  so 

Tind  watched  and  watched  for  8anta  Claus,  who  brirgs  'em  do  ycu  know, 

<{Ie've  never  seen  him  yet! 

On  Christmas  eve,  when  we're  in  bed,  'way  off  alone  up-stairs, 
Hnd  Mother's  come  and  tuched  us  in  and  heard  us  say  cur  prayers 
Hnd  said  "good  night"  and  hissed  us,  and  the  lamp  is  just  a  sparfc 
Chat  makes  the  bureau  and  the  chairs  looh  hnobby  lumps  of  darh, 
flni  great  big  shadows  hide  behind  the  open  closet  door, 
3nd  through  the  window-panes  the  moon  makes  patchwork  on  the  floor, 
Hnd  everything's  so  querr  and  dim  and  strange  without  the  light  - 
Chen  'tvpould  be  fun  to  snuggle  down  and  shut  our  eyes  up  tight 

8o's  not  to  see : 

But,  no  sir-eel 

Old  Santa's  coming,  and  we've  crossed  our  hearts  and  vcxccd  to  be 

(Qidc,  wide  awake  all  night. 


Xf  s  oh,  so  still !  ecu  try  to  talh,  but  always  when  xct  do 

It  sounds  so  loud  and  pUin  we're  glad  when  every  whisper's  through. 

Xn  on  the  shelf  of  Motner's  room  the  clock,  that  mot^s  so  quick 

CQhen  daylight's  here,  now  tahes  a  weeh  for  every  single  tich. 

Che  wind  outaidf  comes  whimp'ring  round  and  whining  at  the  caves, 

Tind  mocking  at  the  shir'ring  trees,  all  cold  without  their  leaves. 

CQt'rc  certain  sure  we've  laid  awake,  already,  'most  a  year, 

QOe'rc  'fraid  that  Santa's  skipped  our  hcu&c  and  isn't  coming  here  — 

Chen  in  the  gloom 

Of  ^lother's  room. 

Chat  old  clock  whirs  and  starts  to  strike:  we  count,  Boom!  boom!  boom!  boom! 

<ahat?   Only  ten?   Oh,  dear! 

Chtre  never,  never  was  a  night  before  one  half  so  long ! 
Xfs  stiller'n  ever  now;  the  wini  has  hushed  its  crying  song 
Hnd  just  hums  soft  and  sleepy,  and  the  bed  feels  warm  and  snug; 
Che  moon's  put  out  its  lamp  and  there's  no  patchwork  on  the  rug. 
Our  eyes  feel  sort  of  stieky,  and  we  wink  and  wink  and  wink, 
Hnd  we  don't  care  to  whisper  now,  we'd  rathrr  lie  and  think 
Hbout  old  Santa,  how  he  comes  around  through  snow  and  wet, 

Hnd  'bout  his  reindeer  team  .  .  .  and  'bout  .  .  .  the  things  .  •  •  we're  gofng  ...  to  get  .  .  . 

Hnd  why!  well,  May\ 

Xfs  Christmas  Day! 
QQe  fell  asUep  in  spite  of  all;  he's  come  and  gone  away, 

Hnd  we've  not  seen  him  yet  I 


TAKING  DOWN  THE  STOCKINGS 


BY • SARAH  N  C LEGHORN 


"Cahat  did  you  get  in  yours, 

3im  and  eddic?" 
"Look  what  I've  got  in  mine. 

Com  and  f^rcddic  !  " 
*'H  box  of  candied  dates  " 
"Gee  whiz!    H  pair  of  skates 
"Hn  engine,  cars,  and  track 
"Oh,  the  poor  jumping  jack. 
Broken  already  I  ' 

"CClhat  did  you  get  in  vourS; 

'Jessie   Molly  ?" 
"Cook  what  T  found  in  tnine! 

H  talking  dolly!" 
'TH  nhow  you  how  she  cries": 
'Oh,  look!    She  shuts  her  eyes!' 
"Mittens    and  slumber  socks—" 
"Cea-set   and  buildina  blocks 
"Goody,  how  jolly!" 

"ttlhat  did  you  find  in  vours, 

Grown-ut>  brother?" 
"CQhy  not  Icx^k  in  vour  own, 
Little  Mother?" 
^Mother  and  father  say 
They'd  rather  vwitch  than  playj 
Oresents  enough,  thcv  trust. 
They've  got  in  haxnng  just 
Cls,  and  each  other!) 
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THE   CHRISTMAS  •  TR^LE 

BY  JV  LI  AN  STREET 


Baby  Sister  wasn't  here 
mhen  our  Christnias  came,  last  year, 
80  she  doesn't  hnow,  at  all, 
CClhy  we're  waiting  in  the  hall: 
Why  the  door  is  closed  between 
Cls,  out  here,  and  something  green, 
Standing  just  inside  the  door. 
(My  I   1  wish  they'd  hurry  morc!^ 

X  am  six,  but  baby's  none, 
'Cause  she  isn't  even  one. 
Six  is  'most  a  man.   'You  know 
'Most  as  much  as  grown-ups  do. 
But  your  legM  is  only  boys' 

Stockings  can't  hold  all  your  toys — 
80  the  big  things  have  to  be 
hung  up  on  a  Christmas  tree. 

Hear  the  footsteps  on  the  floor 

Someone's  coming  to  the  door! 
Mother's  voice  says:  "Let  them  in." 
Goodness'  sahes!   how  long  they've  been  I) 
Baby,  look!    Che  hnob  is  turning  — 

Door  is  open    candles  burning! 
•full  of  things  for  you  and  me, 
Look!   It's  your  first  Christmas  tree! 


THE- BOYS  POST-PRANDIAL  CHANT 


DY-WILBVR.DNESBIT 


«!   Cb'  Cbristmas  dinner 

Xe  a  winner! 
With  tb'  Utrkty  gcttin'  thinner 
Cill  there's  just  tb*  bones  an'  nech 

Like  a  wreck 
8tandin'  lonesome  on  tb'  platter, 
Hn'  you  feel  >^^ursclf  get  fatter 
<Qben  they  pass  tb'  sweet  potatoes, 
3n'  tb*  stewed  com  an'  tomatoes, 
fln*  tb*  cloreft^tuck-in-it  ham, 

Hn'  th'  jam, 
Hn*  tb*  celery  an'  pickles, 
Sn*  tb'  cider  with  th'  tickles 

CQhen  you  swallow. 

Cdisht  you's  hollow 
Clean  completely  to  your  feet 
8o's  'at  you  could  eat  an'  eat! 

My  I   Cb'  dandy  Christmas  dinner 

Xs  th'  best,  or  X'm  a  sinner ! 

Say,  there  ain't  a  better  tune 

Chan  tb'  tinkle  of  your  spoon 

Or  your  knife  an'  fork  a-clinkin' 

On  your  plate  I   Chat's  what  I'm  tbinkitfl 

Hn'  tb'  punkin  pie,  and  puddin'— 

QQhy,  a  fellow  would  be  wooden 

If  be  didn't  cat  it  all 

Hn'  then  call 
■por  another  piece  o'  cake. 
tObo's  afraid  o'  stomach-ache? 

Christmas  comes  but  onct  a  year; 
Mustn't  spoil  it  while  it's  here! 
CQhen  we've  ct  tb'  table  bare, 
Gee!   My  clothes  is  hard  to  wear, 
Hn'  tb'  folks  say:  "Bless  his  heart— 
f>e  has  done  a  grown  man's  part  I " 
CQisht  they'd  bless  my  stomach,  too,— 
Chat'd  help  when  we  get  through, 
'Cause  my  heart  can  get  along 
Hn'  keep  beatin'  good  an'  strong? 
But  my  stomach  I    Oh,  gee  whiz ! 
Ouess  that's  where  my  conscience  is  I 
r>op€  there's  some  left  for  to-nigbt 
<Qben  X'll  have  more  appuhtite 

Hll  right! 
riub!   My  Qncle  7obn,  w'y,  be 
8ez  X  lack  capacity! 
Qnl  Cb'  Christmas  dinner 

Xs  a  winner ! 
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CHRISTMAS  •  NIGHT 

BY   THEODOSIA- GAIbR^ISON 


oTOcttmca  t  tbinh  that  Christtms  night's  the  b«9t. 
Before  the  nunery  fire,  when  we're  unaressed 
Hnd  all  the  toys  are  put  zway,  except 
perhaps  my  engine  and  the  babies  bear, 
Chen  Mother  comes  away  from  all  the  r^st 

Oown-stairs  to  tell  our  Christmas  story  there. 

6  he  takes  the  baby  on  her  lap  and  we 
Sit  round  her  on  the  hearth-rug  so  we  sec 

Che  pictures  in  the  fire,  ard  then  she  tells 
Hbout  how  Shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night 
Hnd  what  the  angel  said,  and  how  the  three 

CQise  Kings  came  riding   and  the  big  star's  light. 

flind  then  she  tells  us  how  it  showed  the  way 

Co  just  a  stable  where  the  oxen  stay. 

Hnd  there  they  found  f>im  in  flis  Mother's  arms, 
H  little  Baby  Christ-Child   and  f>c  smiled: 

Hnd  that  (she  saysi  is  what  made  Christmassy 
•for  you  and  me  and  every  little  child- 

Bcfore  the  nursery  fire,  when  xre're  undressed. 
Sometimes  1  think  that  Chnstmas  night's  the  best. 
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The  Chronicles  of  a  Chromatic  Bear  Hunt 

II.  Conclusion 
By  REX  BEACH 

Author  ol  "  The  Spijilcrs, The  Batrirr."  elc. 

Synopsis  OF  PRErpDiNG  Ixstalmkxt:  K'-\  Fti-iicli.  Ihc  auiluir.  and  Kr<>d  Stone,  the  nrtor.  start  (or  Al.iska, 
bear  hunting,  with  a  ravine  commission  from  tlx-ir  rciipcctivo  c(iintii;iiidinL'  oltkrrs  to  ohtain  polls  that  will  match  Ihc 
ruifs  and  wall  paper.  Landini.'  at  Cordova,  iht-y  aro  wclcoiiu'd  hy  Mr.  Hi'tioy.  who  is  buildini;  thf  .Murean  Ciuuk't^nhoim 
railroad  to  haul  copiM-r  from  the  inland  mines.  Il<-c.ius<>  o(  ilir  ici"  in  thf  C<iii|>i'r  Kivor  di-lta,  tli<-y  arc  not  yi-t  ahio  to 
reach  the  KlaciiTii  which  an-  their  itoal,  So.  with  J<w'  Ilmch.  the  suide.  and  Utile,  who  does  not  remain  lonw  with  the 
party,  ihey  sail  down  the  Sound  to  an  island  notorious  (or  iis  Uk'ly  bears.  They  se*-  Kri7;lii-s.  hut  fail  to  kill  them. 
For  ten  days  they  endure  severe  discomforts;  then  Joe  cocs  out  alom-.  relurniiiu  with  two  skins.  The  party  is  en- 
couraKed.  but  for  three  days  has  no  further  luck.  Then  Ri-ach.  wliile  alone  on  the  Hals,  meets  and  finally  kills  a  hear 
that  matches  his  dininiE-rooni  ruic.  Stone  appears,  announcini;  that  he  also  has  koI  a  bear,  and  the  hunters  discover 
that  on  Ihe  Hats  bear  siitns  are  starllini;ly  plentiful. 


WITHIN  a  mile  of  the  launch  Fred 
and  Joe  had  picked  up  the  trail  of 
two  big  grizzlies,  so  fresh  lhat  the 
moss  was  still  creeping  and  straightening 
where  they  had  stepped.  In  the  more  ojwn 
stretches  of  the  grove  the  sunlight  glinted 
down  through  the  spnices.  allowing  the  Inn-s 
a  considerable  view,  hut  for  the  mo>l  part  the 
thickets  were  nearly  im]>enotral)le.  The  moss 
was  like  a  velvet  rug,  so  noi.seless  that  only  a 
snapping  twig  or  a  rubbing  garment  .ser\ed 
notice  of  their  approach. 

They  were  skirting  a  marshy  slew  tangled 
thi(  kly  with  alders  when  they  heard  a  sudden 
commotion  behind  them  and  the  ru>h  of  some 
great  animal  through  the  undergrowth. 

"There  he  comes!  Give  it  to  him  I"  Jcx* 
yelled,  and  emerging  from  the  bru>h  fifty  feet 
distant  came  a  big  gray  fellow  headed  di- 
rectly at  them,  running  in  utter  silence.  Fred 
had  never  killed  big  game  nor  seen  a  Ix-ar  at 
large,  but  years  on  the  range  and  over  the 
traps  had  quickened  his  eye  and  etlge<i  his 
musc  les,  and  his  shot  went  tnie.  It  seemed 
impossible  for  any  living  thing  to  stand  U-fore 
those  high-powered  bullets,  and  yet  that  bris- 
tling body  never  tlinched  nor  wavered. 

"(live  it  to  him  again,"  J<x.'  barked  hoarse- 
ly, and  Fred  olxyed,  for  it  was  not  a  (|uestion 
of  a  clean  shot,  but  simply  of  emptying  the 
magazine  into  that  swiftly  coming  thing  Ih*- 


fore  it  should  l)c  upon  them.  The  second 
missile  likewise  went  tnie,  but  still  there  was 
no  sign  from  the  silent  animal,  and  again  Joe 
cried  out.  The  brief  delay  while  the  lever  fell 
and  rose  brought  the  brute  intt)  an  ojkmi 
glade  and  ]>a.st  all  obstructions. 

I  remember  thinking,  up  there  on  the  hill 
acros.>  the  bay  when  I  heard  those  four  shots, 
"  Both  lx)ys  are  t'iring.  ThoiNC  reports  are  to<i 
rapid  to  come  from  one  gun";  but  Joe  had 
promised  first  blocxl  to  Fred  and  he  never 
pulled  trigger  during  the  entire  encounter. 

At  the  third  shot  the  Ix'ar  went  to  its  neck 
and  rolled  a  complete  somersault,  but  its  rush 
brought  it  up  to  its  feet  again,  closer  now  and 
still  coming.  At  the  fourth  rejMirt,  however, 
it  sank  to  its  haunches,  swung  its  head  from 
side  to  side,  ihnist  out  a  massive  forearm,  and 
settled  at  full  length  as  a  tired  man  lies  down. 

"  ( live  him  another  one  lo  make  surel "  J(k* 
directed,  but  thl>  lime  Fred's  carbine  clicked 
on  an  em])ty  magazine.  He  stepjx'd  to  the 
guide  and  gravely  shook  his  hand,  then  asked, 

•'Am  I  as  white  as  you  are.  Jik*?" 

J(K'  grinned.  "  Well,  you're  pretty  white," 
said  he. 

"But  I  got  him'" 

"Vou  sure  did!"  Then  they  sh(M)k  hands 
again. 

When  they  led  me  to  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy,  I  paced  the  distante  from  I'red's 
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lxx)t  tracks  and  his  spt'tit  sIk'IIs  to  the  carcass, 
and  it  w;i.s  a  scant  twenty  feet.  liver)*  mark 
was  plain  in  the  s<}ft  jjround,  even  to  the  leaps 
of  the  lx;ar,  which  we  traced  l)ack  across  the 
twelve-foot  stream  to  its  hidinj^-place;  and  I 
wish,  at  the  ri-^k  of  arousing  the  ire  of  every 
peaceful  naturalist  and  nature  singer  who  may 
read  this,  to  go  on  record  as  vouching  for  the 
truth  of  this  encounter.  I  assert  this  ujxin 
the  endence  of  my  own  eyes  and  the  words 
of  my  two  companions.  The  hear  was  a 
female  Alaskan  brown  gri/,/ly,  so-callorl. 
She  was  alone,  without  cubs,  and  she  delib- 
erately attacked  two  hunters  who  had  passed 
her  and  were  walking  away,  crossing  a  cRrk 
to  get  at  them. 

\Vc  hunted  these  woiwls  for  a  week  with 
vani'ing  success;  then,  as  we  were  anxious  to 
Ix;  otT  for  the  glaciers,  in  a  moment  of  weak- 
ness we  put  Jack  and  Jill  in  for  a  drive,  while 
Fred  and  I  took  stands  on  the  Iwaten  trails. 
It  re<|uired  thirty  six  hours  to  retrieve  those 
dogs,  for  they  became  st'paratcd  from  Joc 
while  in  chase  of  a  fretful  porcupine,  and 
could  not  find  their  way  back  to  the  lx)at. 


Wheji  we  reached  Cordova  we  gave  them  to  a 
man  whom  we  did  not  like,  first  exacting  from 
him  a  solemn  promise  that  he  would  give 
them  a  bad  home  and  treat  them  unkindly. 

In  the  brief  time  we  had  been  camped  on 
the  island  the  railroad  had  stretched  itself 
onward  to  the  lower  crossing  of  the  Copi)er 
River,  so  we  loadetl  a  skill  ujHin  one  of  Air. 
Hcney's  llat  cars  and  saw  it  safely  into  the 
muddy  waters  of  the  stream. 

The  .Alaskan  glac  ial  region,  for  which  we 
were  IhuuhI,  is  wry  extensive;  in  fact  the 
entire  coast  from  W'rangel!  on  the  east,  which 
lies  close  up  against  the  Canadian  lx)rder, 
to  ("(M)k  Inlet,  a  thousand  miles  west,  is 
ice-burdened.  The  North  Pacitic  thrashes 
against  the  base  of  a  saw-t(K)thed  range  which 
sweeps  in  a  great  cur\c,  forming  the  (Julf  of 
Alaska,  and  it  is  this  towering,  jumbled  con- 
fusion of  |K'aks  which  mothers  the  ice-fields. 
The  heights  in  places  are  saddled  with 
prodigious  areas  of  ice,  the  spurs  of  which 
creep  down  through  rents  and  gaps  to  lower 
altitudes,  or  grind  their  tortuous  courses  out- 
warrl  to  the  sea.    Those  which  front  navi- 
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gable  waters  have  l>cen  well  stared  at  In*  a 
generation  of  touri>ts.  Imt  there  are  other 
ficl(l>  whit  h  lie  back  from  the  coast  and  are 
hut  vaguely  map{)ed,  as  for  instance  those 
which  debouch  ujMtn  the  ("op|H'r  River  at  the 
head  of  the  delta.  It  was  thither  I  had  Ix-en 
aching  to  go  these  two  years  past,  and  it  was 
thither  we  were  headed  now  in  our  skilT,  the 
ri\er  having  finally  broken,  to  investigate  for 
ourselves  this  place  of  mysterj-,  to  see  at 
close  range  those  famed  In-ar  tracks  which 
had  smoothed  the  nKks. 

Considerable  ice  was  running,  among  the 
hurrying  fragments  of  which  the  head  of  an 
mcusional  seal  glistened.  The  delta  was 
bare,  but  the  mile-high  mountains  at  our  left 
were  white  wherever  the  ( litTs  were  not  too 
steep.  Kver\'  crevice  and  gutter  amid  the 
peaks  emptied  itself  at  midday  in  a  cascade 
of  snow  and.  warmed  by  the  sun,  the  whole 
range  rumbled  under  lhe>e  avalanches,  some 
tiny,  some  huge,  all  adding  to  the  vast  snow- 
dumps  at  the  foot  of  the  wall.  Whenever, 
with  the  glasses,  we  obsened  a  trail  crossing 
these  up-tilted  white  fields,  we  landed,  crossed 


the  flats,  and  waded  up  to  it.  If  it  was  recent, 
we  followed;  if  not.  we  resumed  our  lalxjrious 
journey,  for  there,  apj)arently  a  half  day's 
trip  ahead  of  us.  beckoned  the  glaciers.  But 
when  we  camped  that  tir>t  night,  in  a  bleak 
thicket  of  willows,  although  a  goodly  di^iant  e 
lay  Ix-hind  us  as  payment  for  our  day's  efTort, 
we  seemed  no  closer  to  our  goal. 

It  was  raining  the  next  morning,  but  Joe 
and  I  were  olT  early  along  the  ftM)t  of  the 
steeps,  and  a  mile  from  camp  saw  a  bear  ap- 
proaching leisurely.  We  crouched,  watching 
him  through  the  glasses  until  he  di|)j)ed  out  of 
sight,  then  ran  as  far  toward  him  a>  we  dared. 
Again  we  waited,  under  cover  this  lime,  but 
he  did  not  rcap|>ear,  so  I  swung  up  the  moun- 
tainside over  a  bluff,  while  Joe  advanced 
along  the  valley.  Before  I  coulrl  reach  the 
crest  of  the  ri(lge,  however,  I  saw  my  com- 
panion aim  up  a  gully  and  heard  the  "spat" 
of  his  ritle.  He  emptied  his  magazine  twice 
Iwforc  I  emerge<l  u|K»n  the  summit — with  the 
animal  seven  hundred  vards  beyond  and 
above  me. 

Together  we  aroused  the  echoes,  but  the 
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snow  gave  no  evidence  as  t«)  our  aim,  and 
when  the  \h.\it  made  olT  along  the  mountain- 
side Joe  set  nut  like  a  Marathon  runner  to 
parallel  his  tourse.  I  shouted  dirc<  tions  and 
guided  him  hy  my  waving  arms,  for  there  was 
no  hojie  of  my  catching  up.  With  a  lucky  shot, 
when  the  l^ar  showed  against  the  nose  of  a 
promontor)',  Joe  inflicted  a  foot  wound,  at 
which  the  animal  paused  an  instant  to  snap, 
and  then  together  they  dipped  out  of  sight,  to 
show  again  a  mile  farther  on,  running  neck 
and  neck. 

I  descended  and  followed  for  a  time,  then 
headed  hack  toward  camp  in  disgust,  only  to 
see  approaching  across  the  ver)"  hlulT  whence  I 
had  signaled,  another  iK-ar.  the  counter|)arl  of 
JtH.''s  running  mate.  I  sized  up  its  course,  then, 
Ijacking  out  of  sight,  commenced  to  climb. 
Lord  I  How  I  climlK'd.  It  was  like  running 
up  the  endless  sloi>e  of  a  slip|>er)-  church  nM»f. 

When  I  played  out  completely  and  could 
go  no  farther,  I  crept  out  for  a  look,  but  (he 
snows  were  as  clean  as  pajxr.  Manifestly 
.some  whim  had  altered  Bniin's  route  and  la- 
had  gone  up  that  same 
seam  by  which  the  first 
lK?ar  had  eluded  us.  That 
meant  more  climbing, 
real  climbing  now,  so  up 
toward  the  summit  of  the 
5.000-foot  range  I  scram- 
bled, while  the  higher  I 
went  the  steeper  it  grew 
and  the  louder  I  pulTed. 
Eventually  the  snow-field 
I  was  ascending  nar- 
rower! into  a  gutter  l>c- 
twecn  bold  clilTs  through 
which  had  poured  the 
countless  tons  forming 
the  great  drift  l)elow.  I 
came  into  a  chute  where 
the  Ixtttom  was  like  glass, 
and  where  1  was  in  fear 
some  playful  avalanche 
might  send  me  whizzing 
down  that  two-thous;ind- 
foot  tolxjggan.  Below 
and  back  of  me  lay  forty 
flat  miles  of  alluvial  plain; 
in  front  of  me  the  wall 
reared  itself  to  perpetual 
white. 
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target  practice  up  the  slant  of  a  spire  with 
nothing  to  indicate  the  range,  but  some  un- 
natural movement  of  the  brute  told  nie  I 
was  slKH)ting  close.  Before  I  could  recharge 
the  magiuine,  however,  he  was  across  the  slide 
and  swallowed  up  in  the  alders.  Another 
hard  climb,  and  the  red  snow  told  me  he  was 
indeed  wounded.  But  how  to  get  him  out  now 
that  he  had  the  advantage?  I  gouged  more 
toe-lu)lds  with  my  Remington  and  pursued 
my  ascent  until  the  snow  lay  at  such  an  angle 
that  I  feaa*d  my  weight  might  .start  it,  then 
(  a-pt  gingerly  into  the  brush. 

.An  hour  later  I  was  still  (lattened  againsl 
the  slo|)e.  working  my  way  through  the  hang- 
ing alders,  when  1  spied  Joe  far  l)elow  me, 
reluming.  He  heard  my  signal  and  came 
toiling  upwanJ. 

"  .Mine  got  away!"  he  called,  when  within 
speaking  distance,  "but  this  feller  won't  go 
far,  bleeding  like  that." 

Together  we  wormed  our  way  through  the 
tangle,  hen*  searching  out  a  broken  twig,  there 
noting  a  leaf  s{x)tted  red.  We  were  fwrched 
upon  a  ledge  thickly  ob- 
■^truited  with  vegetation, 
when  the  l)ear  rose  to  his 
haunches  immediately  in 
front  of  us. 

"Let  him  have  it  I said 
Joe,  kneeling  to  afford  me 
r(K)m.  "I  ain't  got  but 
one  shell. " 

"Look  out  for  vour 
ears,''  I  cautioned,  aim- 
ing over  his  shoulder.  It 
was  a  hard  shot  at  those 
two  red  eyes  through  the 
leaves,  for  I  was  contorted 
and  unbalanced  by  the 
slanting  alder  trunks,  and 
my  footing  was  insecure. 

"Vou  got  him!"  Joe 
cried,  but  when  we  ad- 
vanced the  animal  had 
disappeared  as  if  by 
magic,  leaving  neither 
trace  nor  trail. 

"He's  down  yonder 
somewhere.  I  heard  him 
fall." 

We  could  see  nothing, 
so   lowered  ourselves 


IN 


I  was  wheezing  upward  on  all  fours,  my  blindly,  swinging  clear  in  places,  trusting  to 

lungs  bursting,  my  ])orcs  dripping,  when  I  roots  and  branches,  until  we  were  halted  by  a 

saw  the  bear  crossing  over  my  head  where  the  sheer  drop  and  must  needs  climb  back  by 

defile  widened,  funnel-like.    It  was  similar  to  crevice  and  fmgcr-hold,  then  worm  ourselves 
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sidcwisc  for  a  hundred  feet  to  an  easier  point 
of  descent. 

Sure  enough,  he  lay  wedged  in  l)et\vccn  the 
snow  and  the  foot  of  the  precipice  three  hun- 
da'd  feet  below  where  I  had  shot,  and  when 
we  had  lx)osted  him  free,  away  he  went  again, 
rolling,  tumbling,  somersaulting,  his  tongue 
lolling,  his  legs  flopping  loosc^ly.  We  ))lanted 
our  feet,  and,  loaning  hack  against  our  ritles. 
skidded  after.  A  clump  of  willow  tops  savcci 
him  and  us  from  a  plunge  into  the  stream — 
and  we  had  him.  Such  a  jk-U  for  softness 
anjj  Ix'auty  1  have  seldom  seen.  It  matched 
the  lihrar}',  and  I  am  ankle  deep  in  it  as  I 
write. 

.\fter  that  first  day  the  s|)cefl  of  the  waters 
rendered  oars  useless,  so  wc  lx*nt  a  hundred- 
foot  line  to  the  bow  of  our  skiff  and  another 
shorter  one  to  the  stern,  then  gave  ourselves 
over  to  the  labors  of  "lining. "  Two  men  on 
the  forward  rope  gave  us  motive  power,  while 
the  third  mtmljcr  of  the  party  steered  with  the 
stern  line. 

Day  after  day  we  bent  to  our  tow-lines,  and 
toiled  onward  with  the  muddy  water  lx)iling 
pa.st,  and  j-ti'l  those  glaciers  retreated  ahead  of 


us.  (iradually  the  current  grew  swifter  and 
the  floating  ice  larger,  until  to  avoid  it  lx?camc 
a  matter  of  imi)orlance.  This  rendered  the 
rear  man's  duties  more  difficult,  and  re(juired 
the  e.xercisc  of  st>me  skill  and  juclgment,  for 
it  is  no  infant's  task  to  navigate  a  heavy- 
laden,  flat -bottom  skifT  up  through  a  freshet 
clogged  with  40  h.  p.  U-rgs,  every  one  of  which 
is  e.xceeding  the  .sjK-cd  limit.  An  insullicient 
drag  on  the  stem-line  anfl  the  craft  may  be 
ground  to  splinters  against  the  rcKks;  a  pull 
too  violent  and  the  1k)W  is  thrown  across  the 
current  at  .such  an  angle  that  the  vicious 
force  of  the  waters  capsizes  it.  In  either 
event  the  outfit  is  lost. 

The  banks  were  overhung  with  "sweepers" 
and  thick  with  brush,  through  which  wc 
wt)rmcd  our  way  and  around  which  we 
passed  our  ropes.  When  we  undertook  to 
make  a  crossing,  in  spite  of  our  most  frantic 
efforts  we  landed  far  below.  And  wc  were 
not  in  the  main  river  by  any  means.  We 
waded  bars  waist  deep;  wc  fell  in  up  to  our 
cars;  wc  tugged  and  hauled  with  aching  arms 
and  blistered  palms,  virtually  ast  ending  that 
stream  hand  over  hand  as  a  man  climbs  a 
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rope.  We  worked  until  \vc  were  all  in,  then 
camped,  or  went  hunting,  for  it  was  daylight 
always,  excepting  only  an  hour's  twilight  at 
midnight. 

On  one  such  night  we  scaled  Sheridan 
Glacier,  a  great  dead  thing  of  ice  and  desola- 
tion wldch  lay  back  next  to  the  range,  sepa- 
rated from  the  river  hy  a  c onfu-ion  of  lakes 
and  ponds  and  beaver  dams.  These  dead 
glaciers  ditler  from  Hve  ones  only  in  that  they 
are  now  motionless  and  gradually  melting 
year  hy  year  as  the  elements  prey  upon  them. 

We  began  to  feel  thai  we  were  entering 
another  world,  a  region  of  wonders  where 
living  things  were  minute  and  inconsequent 
and  where  the  dead  forces  of  \ature  were  so 
hugely  manifested  as  to  dwarf  ail  cl>e,  and 
while  ostensibly  we  were  hunting,  in  reality 
\\c  were  merely  looking.  All  day  ilie  nar- 
rowing mountain  walls  rumbled  with  ava- 
lanch^,  all  night  the  faint  thunder  of  rending 
glacieis  and  tumbling  bergs  rolled  down 
upon  us.  In  miles  the  distance  had  to 
traverse  was  not  great,  hui  In  labor  and  isola- 
tion it  was  tremendous. 

Late  one  June  evening,  after  a  killing  day, 
we  stumbled  up  through  a  goi;^  where  all  the 
waters  of  the  Copper  River  are  confined.  It 
is  a  roaring  place,  for  the  waves  lift  them- 
selves head  liij^h,  and  the  ice  scuds  hy  with  the 
speed  of  wild  horses.  An  Arctic  twilight  was 
over  aD,  that  diflfusive  radiance  through  which 
the  sight  travel-  so  far,  when  we  finally 
rounded  a  bend  into  an  eddy,  where  we 
paused  to  breathe  and  to  observe  that  Thing 
which  lotHtted  suddenly  before  us. 

I  hfjpe  never  to  lose  the  memory  of  that  first 
impression.  There  was  Child's  Glacier  at 
last,  with  the  ravenous  river  gnawing  at  it, 
a  towering  wall  of  solid  ice,  st'rrated  and 
seamed,  the  dead  grayncs.s  of  infmite  age 
ufwn  its  face.  .\nd  so  close!  We  fairly  felt 
its  presence  l^efore  we  sensed  the  chill  breath 
whi(  h  swept  down  from  it.  There  were  no 
interu  iiiiig  miles  to  rob  it  of  its  grandeur ; 
its  very  proximity  was  terrifying,  it  was  so 
stran}.;e,  so  unknown,  so  fifeless,  and  yet  so 
menacing. 

We  heard  ourselves  exclaiming,  but  our 
spoken  words  were  a  profanation  in  such  a 

presence. 

A  great  berg,  an  acre  in  extent,  came  swift- 
ly toward  us,  thr  saffron  waters  licking  at  its 
sides.    1 1  I  luc  as  a  summer  sky,  and  it 

came  n->  if  ^lidiiii;  on  -feep,  well-oiled  >^kid«. 
Wiien  abrea.st  oi  us  it  hailed,  then  lifted  ii>ell 
up,  up,  up,  till  it  towered  like  a  ship  in  diy 


dock,  while  the  yellow  flood  roared  savagely 
at  the  delay.  There  came  a  dull  rumbling 
and  grin<fing,  much  fike  the  sound  of  a  heavy 
train  in  a  tunnel,  as  its  own  momentum  and 
the  resistless  force  of  the  river  drove  it  higher 
and  higher  upon  the  detaining  bar.  It  shud- 
dered, swung  sbwty,  then  commenced  to  roll 
heforc  the  current  like  thistle-down  in  a 
draft.  The  sound  ceased,  the  mass  dived 
suddenly  from  new,  then  reappeared  slowly, 
shook  off  the  surging  waters,  and  was  away 
again  faster  and  faster,  silent  as  a  ghost,  van- 
ishing around  the  bluff  below  us. 

We  bent  our  puny  efforts  to  the  skiff  and 
crept  onward,  our  eyes  too  hu-y  to  heed  the 
lx)ulders  which  tripped  u--  and  rolled  l>cneath 
our  feet.  Gradually  the  liiutT  beneath  which 
we  walked  liecame  higher  anti  steeper  until 
it  must  have  been  fifty  feet  high  and 
overhung  as  if  cut  out  by  the  action  of  a 
heavy  surf.  At  the  time  we  did  not  note  the 
significance  of  this,  for  we  were  engrossed  in 
the  ^IH:•rtacle  op|>ositc ;  but  later  we  had 
ample  cause  to  remember  the  peculiar 
formation. 

In  place->  the  iie  was  like  crusted  ?nf)w, 
again  it  was  opaque  or  cloudy,  while  Ijcyond 
or  above  were  patches  ranging  from  pale 
azure  to  the  purple  that  lurks  in  a  mountain 
valley.  The<e  vivid  colors  lay  often  in  rib- 
bons, and  the  melting  streamlets  from  above 
had  likewise  laced  the  glacier's  front  with 
delicate  chocolate  lines  like  the  wrinkles  in  the 
face  of  a  hag.  And  always  the  hungry  river 
gnawed  at  it. 

We  were  opi)o>ite  the  lower  shoulder,  where 
the  i<-c  clilT-  overhung,  when  the  glacier  spoke 
lor  the  first  time.  There  was  a  boom  like  the 
report  of  a  cannon  many  times  multiplied, 

and  a  half  mile  ahead  of  us  a  piece  of  ice  de 
tached  itself,  then  plunged  a  hundred  feet 
sheer  downward  into  the  river.  It  left 
another  blue  scar  for  the  air  sk)wly  to  blanch- 
We  had  heard  of  the  j)erit  fn>m  falling 
bergs — stories  of  boats  swamped  by  the 
waves,  of  men  caught  beneath  the  overhang- 
ing !)anks  and  swept  away — but  had  put  tlu  m 
down  as  fancifid  and  exaggerated,  so  when 
Joe  dropped  the  tow-line  and  dashed  excitedly 
back  toward  the  boat  I  was  inclined  to  laugh. 

"Look  out  fur  the  luiat'"   he  cried. 

My  answer  was  framed  when  the  surface  of 
the  water  up-stream  seemed  to  hump  itself  and 
a  swell  came  curling  down  along  the  shore, 
urged  hv  the  current.  Tt  was  coming  faster 
than  a  man  could  nm  and,  although  insignifi- 
cant at  firsts  of  a  sudden  it  assumed  the  pro- 
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poctioDS  of  an  ocean  roller.  We  seized  the 
gunwales  and  phioged  in  up  to  our  w^ts,  but 

the  water  sucked  away  from  tfie  shore  while 
the  boat  bumped  and  slid  and  tilted  over  the 
rocks;  then,  as  soddaily,  we  were  submeiged 

to  our  armpits  and  found  ourselves  stnigg&ig 
to  discover  bottom  and  to  keep  the  skiff  from 
overriding  us  as  we  were  swept  up  the  em- 
bankment. 

"Hold  fast!"  we  yelled  to  Fred  on  the  i  :id 
of  the  line,  and  he  set  his  heels  against  the 
rocks,  wrapping  himself  with  the  rape  like  the 
anchor  man  on  a  tug-of-war  team. 

We  felt  bottom  again,  and  again  we  were 
sucked  downward,  with  our  arms  half 
dragged  from  thdr  sockets. 

When  the  commotion  had  at  last  subsided 
and  our  badly  wrenched  and  now  badly  leak- 
ing craft  was  i^in  in  the  river,  Joe  oboerved: 

"One  more  of  those  and  we  won't  have  any 
boat.  And  that  was  a  small  one,  tool" 

It  was  perhaps  ten  minutes  later  that  a 
tremendous  sound  echoed  behind  us  and  we 
whirled  to  see  such  a  sight  as  I  had  but 
va^ely  dreamed  of.  Directly  opposite  the 
pomt  of  our  encounter  with  the  wave  a  tow- 
ering column  of  ice  had  split  itself  away  from 
the  face  and  was  leaning  sbwly  outward. 
Faster  and  faster  it  moved,  its  summit 
describing  a  great  arc,  until  with  one  terrific 
roar  it  plunged  its  length  across  the  flood, 
flinging  tons  of  water  up,  up  until  they 
seemed  to  reach  the  level  of  the  glacier  top 
itself,  only  to  fall  back  and  add  to  the  chaos 
beneath.  The  ice  did  not  crumple  nor  break 
but  fell  proudly  in  solid  column,  stretching  a 
third  of  the  distance  across  the  river's  bed,  its 
va^t  bulk  damming  the  stream. 

It  was  much  as  if  the  Flatiron  Building  had 
leaned  forth  from  its  foumlations  and  plunged 
to  destruction.  At  the  moment  of  impact 
there  was  an  explosion  as  if  from  a  territic 
charge  of  powder,  which  buried  missiles  a 
hundred  pounds  in  weight  in  long  parabolas 
across  the  torrent  and  far  into  the  brush  be- 
yond. Then  out  from  beneath  the  mass 
rushed  a  gigantic  wave,  growing  as  it  raced 
toward  the  ^horc  where  we  had  been  but  alew 
moments  before. 

We  heard  the  sound  of  that  tidal  wave  as 
it  bore  down  upon  the  fifty  foot  bluff  whirh 
we  had  just  passed.  And  we  now  recognized 
the  foree  which  had  cut  it  out — a  quarter-mile 
of  it — and  had  changed  a  slope  into  a  per- 
pendicular wall  up  which  no  man  could 
pos-sibly  have  climbed.    To  be  caught  in 

such  a  trap  would  have  hem  to  perish 


certainly.    We  saw  the  wave  engulf  the  land, 
then  surge  over  and  bqrond  it  up  into  the  - 

alder  trees  which  swayed  and  whipped  each 
other  frantically.   It  was  terrific,  appalling^ 
unspeakably  tremendous. 
We  found  ourselves  straining  at  our  boat 

in  an  endeavor  to  avoid  the  path  of  that  swell, 
but  the  furious  current  killed  it  before  it 
reached  us  and  we  were  merely  bruised  and 
battered  as  Vx-fore.  Had  wc  l>ccn  ten  min- 
utes later,  however,  it  would  have  meant  our 
destfuction.  Twice  more  did  this  thing  occur 
before  we  had  covered  those  treacherous  three 
miles  along  the  glacier,  but  each  time  wc 
were  above  the  scene  and  the  racing  current 
saved  us. 

I  think  wc  grew  -yimewhat  frightened, 
walled  in  against  that  Presence  by  I  lie  steep 
banks;  at  any  rate,  at  every  explosion  we 
fetched  up  violently  at  the  end  of  our  tow- 
Uncs,  backs  to  the  wall,  Ukc  tethered  steers, 
and  when  the  last  unstable  precipice  was  be- 
hind us  we  congratulated  ourselves. 

But  an  even  greater  wonder  confronted  us. 
The  river  turned  at  right  angles  and  there 
stood  Miles'  Glacier,  the  big  brother  to 
Child's,  which  we  had  just  passed.  It  fronted 
us  Imldly,  a  gunshot  cUstant,  so  it  seemed,  a 
huge,  desolate  monster  thrice  the  aze  of 
Manhattan  Island,  with  a  ragged  base  five 
miles  across,  wedged  inti)  d  valley  so  tightly 
that  it  seemed  to  split  the  mountains  a:>under. 
In  leafity  it  was  four  miles  away,  but  we  saw 
every  smallest  detail  and  followed  it  with 
our  e^es  up  into  the  range  until  it  melted 
into  distances  which  no  man  has  ever  cov- 
ered. Its  edges  were  dead  and  1)lackened 
as  if  by  decay,  in  places  its  front  looked 
like  a  row  of  gigantic  white-cowled  monks. 
The  lake  which  lapped  it,  in  reality  a 
broadening  of  the  river,  was  choked  with 
drifting  ruins  of  ice  held  prisoner  by  a  bar  at 
the  k>wer  aid  where  the  waters  escaped. 
Pastured  thus,  the  bergs  cruised  lonesomely, 
drifted  by  wind  and  wave,  towed  in  fantas- 
tic figures  by  unseen  eddies.  At  times  thc^ 
clashed,  or  charged  in  long  formations  as  if 
thU  wore  a  martial  field  for  those  two  dead, 
yel  living,  rivals  which  had  roarcdand  gna-shcd 
at  each  other  since  the  beginnings  of  time. 

The  vanguard  of  \fr.  Hcncy's  army  was 
here;  a  handful  cf  engineers  drilling  for  bed- 
rock on  the  site  of  his  upper  bridge.  This 
bridge,  by  the  way,  will  span  the  river  be- 
tween the  ice-fields,  allowing  the  railroad, 
which  has  dodged  past  the  face  of  one  of  them, 
to  avmd  the  other  hy  crosang  back.  That 
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little  zigzag  will  mean  millions  of  dollars  in 
steel  and  rock  and  cement,  hut  Ijeyond  lie 
countless  tons  of  copper  ore. 

VVc  camped  on  the  promontory  which  lies 
Ijetween  the  glaciers,  where  some  day  will 
stand  the  most  famous  tourists'  hotel  on  the 
continent,  for  the  time  is  surely  coming  when 
men  and  women  will  journey  thither  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Day  and  night,  at  in- 
ten'als,  the  giants  bomhardetl  each  other,  the 
action  increasing  with  the  rising  waters.  It 
awoke  us  in  the  night,  it  awed  us  in  the  day. 
It  filled  us  with  a  sense  of  such  tremendous 
destruction  that  we  watched  jealously,  as  if 
each  spectacle  might  Im?  the  last.  The  mind 
could  not  grasp  the  fact  that  no  matter  how 
great  or  rapid  the  ruin,  there  was  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  ice  constantly  edging  for- 
ward to  take  the  place  of  that  which  fell  ofT. 
We  felt  the  glaciers  must  surely  destroy  them- 
selves, but  a  week  of  warm  weather,  during 
which  the  breakage  was  constant,  had  no 
visible  effect  upon  them.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  those  glaciers  are  still  there,  although 
they  have  been  working  for  several  years,  so 
many  years,  to  be  exact, — and  let  us  Ix;  exact, 
— that  if  a  geologist  were  to  Ixjgin  to  figure  it 
out  when  he  left  college  he  would  have  a  gray 
l)card  so  long  it  would  trip  him  up  liefore  he 
had  finished  the  problem. 

After  a  particularly  large  cave-in  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  engineers  to  search  the  rocks  for 
king  salmon  thrown  out  by  the  waves.  The 
Ixrars  were  likewise  fishing  up  at  the  rapids; 
the  sur\eyors  had  seen  them  through  their 
transits;  so  on  the  aftern(M)n  following  our 
arrival  we  set  out  across  the  lake,  searching 
our  way  through  the  drift  ice. 

'*Lix)k  out  for  the  eddy  Mow  the  cata- 
ract," they  admonished  us.  "If  your  boat 
gets  into  that  you  won't  get  out.  Keep  as 
close  to  the  glacier  as  you  dare — but  not  too 
close  either,  or  a  tidal  wave  may  swamp  you. " 

Out  on  the  lake  we  Iwgan  to  feel  more  fully 
the  immensity  and  the  desolation  of  this  place. 
We  were  in  a  forgotten  s|M)t  where  man's  pres- 
ence was  a  desecration.  Out  through  every 
rent  and  crevice  in  the  mountain  walls  gla- 
ciers large  and  small  stared  at  us  with  dead, 
blind  eyes.  I'loating  all  aliout  us  were  Ijergs 
from  the  size  of  a  water  goblet  to  the  size  of 
the  Lusitania,  and  they  were  green  or  white  or 
blue  or  purjilc;  some  carried  cargoes  of  drip- 
ping mud,  others  were  weighted  with  piles  of 
rock.  Sometimes  they  rolled  as  if  weary  of 
their  prehistoric  burdens  or  as  if  seeking  more 
easy  positions,  each  movement  uplifting  new 


angles  and  utterly  changing  their  outlines. 
We  traced  features  of  men  and  shapes  of 
beasts  in  them.  Some  wore  preposterous 
hats,  millinercd  by  the  sun  itself.  They  filed 
about  in  an  aimless  yet  ordered  confusion, 
pirouetting,  bowing,  sailing  off  at  apparently 
causeless  tangents. 

It  was  a  goblin  place,  until  one  recognized 
the  forces  which  did  the  shifting  as  nothing 
more  supernatural  than  currents  and  rips 
formed  by  the  great  cataract  which  dashed 
in  from  above,  together  with  the  hidden 
.stream  which  flowed  out  from  ixrneath  the 
glacier  itself.  Repeatedly  we  found  ourselves 
spinning  in  the  grip  of  an  eddy,  with  a  herd 
of  icelwrgs  wallowing  l)ehind  us.  I  remem- 
lier  one  sea-green  fellow  which  followed  at 
our  stern,  lunging  after  us  no  matter  whither 
we  turned,  or  were  turned,  and  which  it 
took  us  several  minutes  to  shake  olT. 

We  landed,  then  worked  our  way  up  past 
the  cataract,  where  the  river  leaped  and  l^el- 
lowed  and  the  snow-banks  overhung.  It  was 
much  like  the  Royal  Gorge  below  Niagara, 
only  there  were  no  plank  promenades  nor 
souvenir  postal  cards.  The  opposite  side 
was  a  sheer  mountain  slope  slashed  here  and 
there  by  snow-slides.  On  one  of  these  we 
saw  a  liear.  While  we  were  watching  him, 
another  one  came  in  sight  a  half-mile  up 
stream.  The  two  crept  down  to  the  edge  and 
began  to  fish,  standing  motionless  above  the 
eddies  where  the  salmon  rested,  to  exe- 
cute at  inter\als  a  lightning-like  flip  with 
their  fore  paws  and  send  a  silver  fish  whirl- 
ing out  upon  the  bank. 

The  first  animal  was  in  range,  but  Fred  de- 
clared his  color  was  wrong. 

"  If  you  get  him  he'll  cost  you  a  new  car- 
"  he  said,  so  we  crept  up  opposite  the 
other,  the  tumult  of  the  canyon  drowning 
our  approach.  It  was  a  long  shot,  but  we 
wounded  him,  then,  realizing  that  he  would 
surely  roll  into  the  flood  if  he  loosed  his  hold 
for  one  single  instant,  we  allowed  him  to 
scramble  up  into  the  brush  and  prepared  to 
go  after  him.  It  meant  a  nine-mile  trip,  back 
over  the  moraine  to  our  boat,  out  through 
those  ice-fields  and  eddies  to  the  western 
shore,  then  up  along  the  side  of  the  canyon 
and  into  the  brush,  but  it  promi.sed  a  new 
problem  in  the  way  of  l)ear  hunting,  namely, 
first  to  search  out  the  liear,  then  to  hold  him 
against  the  mountainside;  so  we  turned  back. 

We  were  a  mile  from  our  skiff  when  Joe 
paused.  , 

"Look:  Look  at  Ihem  tracks!" 
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We  vviiistled  m  unison,  (or  in  front  of  us 
was  a  trail  so  huge  as  to  seem  unKal,  and  so 

fresh  that  we  cocked  our  guns. 

"Let's  get  after  himJ"  we  whispered,  and 
sped  away  over  the  f^adal  d^Sbiis,  picking  up 

the  track  wherever  it  crossed  the  snow.  On 
the  rock  ridges  we  went  by  guess,  craning  cau- 
tiously into  Mch  gully  and  past  each  summit, 
for  the  ground  was  indescribably  broken  and 
we  did  not  wish  to  step  on  this  particular  hear. 

It  was  Joe's  good  luck — we  chose  to  caii  it 
luck-^o  get  the  first  shot  He  was  hidden 
from  us  when  wc  heard  his  toy  rifle  speak  and 
tore  madly  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 
Half  a  mbute  later  "Spatl''  it  went  again, 
ami  then  came  two  more  shots  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. It  was  worth  a  man's  life  to  nin  on 
such  jagged  footing,  but  we  had  an  idea  mat 
this  was  to  be  a  battle  and  knew  that  Joe  was 
alone  with  the  largest  animal  we  had  met. 

Sure  enough,  as  I  dashed  across  a  snow- 
field  I  saw  our  gdde  suddenly  appear  on  the 
ridge  above  me  like  a  phantom,  silhouetted 
against  the  evening  sky.  He  was  bare- 
headed— it  took  us  three  days  to  find  his  hat — 
his  rubber  boots  were  straddling  at  a  ridicu- 
lous distance  from  each  other,  and  he  was 
hitting  it  off  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  yards 
in  nothing  and  three-fifths  seconds.  He  was 
looking  backward  over  his  shoulder,  fumbling 
at  bis  hip  pocket  for  shells,  and  yet  he  coursed 
over  those  loose  boulders  with  w  Bareness  of 
foot  of  a  mountain  goat.  He  ^pped  out  of 
sight  as  suddenly  as  he  had  appeared  and  I 
heard  him  cracking  away  again,  then  the 
louder  report  of  Fred's  rifle. 

An  instant  later  I  reached  the  top  and, 
glimpsing  a  huge  brown  body  rushing  toward 
us  in  pPMii^ous  leaps,  I  joined  in  the  fusil- 
lade. The  monster's  great  weight  bore  him 
deeply  into  the  snow,  which  he  flunt^  i>rhind 
him  at  every  plunge,  and  yet,  shocked  and 

torn  by  those  cacploding  bullets,  he  still  came 
on  and  on,  a  tremendous,  ungainly  figure  of 
rage  and  dctcrminatioD. 
Even  when  he  was  down  to  his  haunches 

and  deathly  sick,  he  reddened  the  snow  in  a 
futile  endeavor  to  continue  that  charge.  It 
was  a  magnificent  exhibition  of  courage, 
and  he  died  facing  us  I  u  fits  a  monarch, 
the  red  glare  of  rage       in  his  eye. 

"Whew!  I  certainly  stepped  around  a  bit 
thai  time,"  said  Joe,  wiping  the  sweat  out  of 
his  eyes,  '"'^ry  first  four  sliot.>  never  fa/A-d 
him,  so  I  thought  I'd  sort  of  withdraw  and 
reload  on  the  run,  but  I  couldn't  seem  to 
locate  you  feilets  nowhere.  ** 


We  had  uo  means  of  measuring  our  prize, 
but  the  carcass  was  tremendous,  so  large  in 
fact  that  our  united  efforts  were  barely  suf- 
ficient to  roll  it  over.  The  skin  stretched 
twdve  feet  in  curing. 

We  ate  iir  midnight  suj  pcr  on  the  sands 
beside  a  driftwood  fire,  then  rowed  out 
through  the  whirling  eddies  and  around  to 
the  opposite  shore,  for  we  had  not  forgotten 
that  wounded  bcr^r.  A  mile  over  ice  and  mud 
brought  us  to  a  wide,  swift  slew  which  we  did 
not  know  existed  and  which  was  running  ice. 
We  were  tired  of  detours,  so  stood  ankle  deep 
in  the  slime  beside  a  snow  bank  and  un- 
dressed, then,  with  our  clothes  and  rifles 
above  our  heads,  waded  in. 

It  was  very  funny!  In  fact,  it  handed  us  the 
best  laugh  of  the  trip.  When  Joe  rose  upon 
his  tiptoes  and  ^geriy  ballet-danced  into 
that  yellow  stream,  Fred  and  I  shrieked  with 
glee,  he  made  such  funny  noises  and  looked  so 
wlute  and  tender.  From  the  farther  bank  be 
turned  upon  us  a  drawn  and  sour  visage,  which 
changed  at  sight  of  Fred,  who  had  suddenly 
fallen  silent  at  feel  of  the  water. 

Never  in  the  same  space  of  time  have  I  en- 
rliired  more  bitter  sulTering  than  that  glacial 
stream  inflicted.  When  half-way  across  I 
stumbled  on  a  boulder  and  dived  completely 
out  of  sight,  holding  desperately  the  while  to 
my  bundle.  The  other  boys  choked  and 
chattered  hysterically.  To  dress  in  dripping 
garments  on  a  snow-bank  at  3  A.M.  is  perhnj  > 
the  king  of  outdoor  sports— it  makes  one  feel 
so  manly  and  strong  and  rheumatic. 

We  chipped  footholds  in  the  crusted  snow- 
slides  which  overhung  the  rapids,  creeping 
cautiously  along  slopes  where  a  misstep  or  a 
slip  meant  a  downward  shoot  of  a  hundred 
feet  into  the  torrent.  We  were  clin^ng  thus 
at  one  point  when  two  brown  bears  met  us, 
but  there  was  no  chance  to  save  them  had 
we  fired.  an<l  they  were  off  after  one 
frightened  whitT  of  us.  Nor  could  we  find 
the  fellow  we  had  wounded,  search  as  we 
might,  so  back  we  went  across  those  hair- 
raising,  slippery  tol>oggans  again,  balancing 
in  the  toe-holds  wc  had  previously  made. 
Again  we  waded  Chinaman  Charlie  Slew, 
wi;l  its  slush  ice  up  to  our  chests,  and, 
thirty-si.x  hours  after  leaving,  dta^^  OUr> 
selves  back  into  camp. 

To  the  hunter  there  is  an  unwearying  va- 
riety to  hi>  "kills, "  yet  in  the  telling  I  dare  say 
they  are  all  much  alike.  One  episode,  how- 
ever, is  worth  recounting.  In  crossing  a  tor- 
rent by  the  familiar  tree-trunk  route  Fftd  met 
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a  black  bear  wnich  seemed  late  for  an  appoint- 
ment. OS  it  went  into  the  foam  below  at  the 
first  shot,  only  to  rush  out  and  up  the  hilbide, 
with  Fred  teetering  on  his  perch  like  a  canary 
and  firing  at  every  glimpse.  The  animal  had 
gained  complete  cofver  when  it  released  all 
holds  and  came  rolling  back  down  into  the 
torrent,  to  Ix-  swept  away,  with  Fred  legging 
along  behind  until  he  could  wade  in  and  drag 
out  his  victim  by  the  ears. 

We  had  matched  all  tlie  -.hade-  of  our  wall- 
paper now,  save  only  that  in  my  blue  room, 
but  a  blue  or  glacier"  bear,  rarest  of  speci- 
mens, is  killed  perhaps  once  in  a  lifetime.  I 
scoured  the  t^laciers  until  i  went  >novv-blind 
and  could  not  tell  a  black  from  a.  grizzly. 
We  saw  a  pair  of  blues  one  night  on  the 
Miles  moraine,  and  followed  until  our  leg-. 

gave  out,  whereupon  Joe  left  Fred  and  mc  l>e- 
rnd  and  continued  the  pursuit,  returning 
empty-handed,  after  a  total  of  forty-eight 
hours'  travel 

Time  was  when  I  dared  any  man  to  outlast 
m«,  but  subways  and  paveinents  and  hotel 
cooking  have  so  ruined  my  u^fulnc--  that  a 
paitiy  thirty  miles  of  hill  and  valley  renders 
me  a  burden  upon  the  community,  while  such  a 
jaunt  seeme  !  n  rely  to  start  foe's  circulation. 
Day  after  day  Fred  and  1  tried  to  follow  fiim 
step  by  step,  until  we  discovered  that  each  of 
his  strides  was  four  inches  loni^r  than  ours. 
We  increased  our  revolution-,  !)ul  always  ran 
out  of  gasoline  and  had  to  Ije  towed  in. 

It  was  late  in  June  now,  and  the  liears  had 
begun  to  rub,  that  is,  to  lose  their  winter 
coats,  CO  one  rrifiming  w'e  lashed  our  para 
phemalia  into  the  l>oat  and  said  good-by 
to  our  hosts,  the  engineers.  Below  us  Child's 
Glarier  wa-  unu-ually  active,  U-cause  of  the 
rising  waters,  and  we  could  hear  the  bergs 
dropping  at  frequent  inter\als.  . 

"  If  she  breaks  behind  you,  just  run  for  it 
and  try  to  keep  ahead  of  the  wave,"  advised 
the  engineers.  "If  she  breaks  ahead  of 
you — *'  There  was  a  ^fference  of  opiiuon, 
some  holding  that  it  were  lx;ttcr  to  swing  to- 
ward the  opposite  bank  and  chance  the  surf, 
others  claiming  that  such  a  course  was  mad- 
ness and  that  a  boat,  on  the  contrary,  mi^t 
live  if  headed  directly  into  tlu  (om)»cr,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  the  backlash  did  not 
suck  it  under  the  glacier  itself. 

"We'll  walk  down  to  the  lower  end  and  see 
if  you  rome  out,"  they  said,  and  allowing 
them  an  liour  to  cross  the  moraine,  the  run- 
ning time  by  water  for  that  three  miles  being 


ten  minutes,  we  removed  pur  coats,  kicked 
off  our  boots,  and  shoved  out. 

We  sought  the  middle  of  the  river  where  the 
current  was  swiftest,  and  leaned  against  our 
sweeps.  Away  we  shot  directly  toward  that 
towering  face  of  ice  until  the  river  bmled 
against  it,  when  we  swung  at  right  angles 
and  found  the  wall  overhanging  u-,  As  we 
iieared  the  tirsl  turn  the  glacier  split,  al 
which  our  hair  rose  and  we  disjointed  our 
ne*  k-.  !)vil  the  piece  did  not  fall,  and  an 
instant  later  we  were  headed  down  the 
three-mile  chute,  wallowing  in  waves  which 
drenched  us  and  wrenched  at  our  oar 

blades. 

I  never  knew  until  then  tliat  a  man  can  hold 
his  breath  for  ten  minutes.  Joe  swore  all  the 
way,  talking  to  the  glacier  as  if  it  were  a  near 
relative  on  his  wife's  side. 

"Look  yonder  I*'  he  said,  suddenly. 

Ahead  of  us  a  two  hundred  foot  slab  seem- 
ed almost  severed  from  the  mass  behind, 
it  overhung  and  seemed  to  be  tottering. 

"  Just  ^veustwo  niikutes  more,  ," 

Joe  shmited  profanely,  "then  you  can  fall  and 
Ije  

It  gave  us  one  minute — two  minuter- 
thirty  seconds — and  we  were  past,  only  to 
find  ourselves  rushing  toward  other  places 
which  seemed  equally  perilous.  It  was  very 
exciting,  althou^  I  dare  say  we  greatly  ex- 
aggerated the  risk,  and  sufficiently  intense  to 
be  remembered,  i  preser\'e  no  keener  recol- 
lection than  the  nickel-plated  memory  of  that 
(juarter-hour.    It  was  worth  the  whole  trip. 

We  sailed  around  the  lower  bend,  waved 
our  hats  at  the  men  on  shore,  who  shouted  a 
farewell,  then  scudded  into  the  gorge  below. 
In  five  hours  we  were  back  at  the  railroad 
whence  it  had  taken  us  tive  days  to  come. 
Then  a  flat  car  to  town,  a  bath,  a  barber,  and 
strange  clean  clothes  with  creases  in  them, 
and  finnlly  a  ?teamship,  a  cordial  invitation  to 
come  back  next  season,  and  a  hasty  farewell. 

Mr.  Heney's  railroad  is  through  to  the 
glaciers  by  this  time  and  some  day.  alas!  there 
will  l>e  a  hotel  on  our  ramping  ground,  with 
•Swiss  guides,  I'rcn*  li  menus,  und  Klondike 
[jriccs;  but  man  i-  powerless  to  desecrate  that 
no! lie  spectacle  To  him  who  is  jaded  or 
fagged  I  can  suggest  no  surer  tonic  than  a 
pilgrimage  thither.  However  world-weary 
or  wonder-sated  he  may  be.  I  promise  him 
a  new  thrill,  a  -trange  sensation,  a  cleaner 
mind  and  IkkIv,  and  an  abiding  wonder  at 
the  works  of  God. 
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IHuitMHeiw  by  Frederic  Dorr  Stads 


THE  (so-called)  Vallambrosa  Apartment- 
Housc  is  not  an  apart ment-hou.sc. 
It  is  composed  of  two  old-fashioned, 
brownstone-front  residences  welded  into  one. 
The  parlor  floor  of  one  side  is  gay  with  the 
wraps  and  headgear  of  a  modiste;  the  other 
is  lugubrious  with  the  sophistical  promises 
and  grisly  display  of  a  painless  dentist. 
You  may  have  a  room  there  for  two  dol- 
lars a  wedc  or  you  may  ham  one  for  twenty 
dollars.  Among  the  Vallambrosa's  roomers 
are  stenographers,  musicians,  brokers,  shop- 
girls, space-rate  writers,  art  students,  wire- 
tappers, and  other  people  who  lean  far  over 
the  haiii^tLT  rail  when  the  door  bell  rings. 

This  treatise  shall  have  to  do  with  but  two 
of  the  Vailambrosians — ^though  meaning  no 
disrespect  to  the  others. 

At  six  o'clock  one  afternoon  Hetty  Pepper 
came  back  to  her  third- tloor  rear  $3.50  room 
in  tJie  Vallambiosa  with  her  nose  and  chin 
more  sharply  pointed  than  usual.  To  he  dis 
chaiged  from  the  department  store  where 
you  have  been  working  four  years,  and  with 


only  fifteen  cents  in  your  purse,  does  have  a 
tendency  to  make  your  features  appear  more 
findy  chiseled. 

And  now  for  Hetty's  thumb-nail  biogra- 
phy while  she  climbs  the  two  flights  of  stairs. 

She  walked  into  the  Biggest  .Store  one 
morning  four  years  before  with  seventy-five 
other  girls,  apfiljnng  for  a  job  behind  the 
waist  department  counter.  The  phalanx  of 
wage-earners  formed  a  be^dering  scene  of 
beauty,  carrying  a  total  mass  of  blond  hair 
sufTicicnt  to  have  justified  the  horseback  gal- 
lops of  a  hundred  Lady  Godivas. 

The  capable,  cool-eyed,  impersonal,  youi^. 
bald-headed  man  whn>e  task  it  was  to  en- 
gage si.\  of  the  contestants,  was  aware  of  a 
Feeling  of  suffocation  as  if  he  were  drowning 
in  a  sea  of  frangipanni,  while  white  clouds, 
hand  eniliroidercd,  floated  about  him.  .And 
then  a  sail  hove  in  sight.  Hetty  Pepper, 
homely  of  countenance,  with  small,  con- 
temptuous, green  eyes  and  chocolate-colored 
hair,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  plain  burlap  and  a 
common-sense  hat,  stood  befne  hin  with 
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e\ery  one  of  her  twenty-nine  years  of  life 
unmistakably  in  sight. 

You're  on, '  sliottted  the  bald-headed 
young  man,  and  was  saved.  And  that 
now  Hetty  came  to  be  employed  in  the  Big- 
gest Store.  The  story  of  her  rise  to  an  eight- 
dollar-a-week  salary  is  the  combined  ^t()ri^s 
fif  Hercules,  Joan  of  Arc,  Una,  Joi),  and 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  Vou  shall  not 
learn  from  mc  the  salary  that  was  paid  her 
a?  a  hei^inner.  There  is  a  sentiment  grow- 
ing about  such  things;  and  I  want  no  million- 
aire store- proprietors  climbing  the  fire>escape 
of  my  tenement-house  to  throw  dynamite 
bomh<^  info  my  skylight  boudoir. 

The  story  of  Hetty's  discharge  from  the 
Biggest  Store  is  so  nearly  a  repetition  of  her 
engagement  as  to  be  monotonous 

In  each  department  of  the  store  there  is  an 
omniscient,  omnipresent,  and  omnivorous 
person  carrying  always  a  mileage  txxjk  and 
a  red  necktie,  and  referred  to  as  a  "buyer." 
The  destinies  of  the  girls  in  his  department 
who  live  on  (see  Bureau  of  Victual  Statistics) 
■ — s<)  much  per  week  are  in  his  hands. 

Thi.s  particular  buyer  was  a  capable,  cool- 
eyed,  impersonal,  young,  bald-headed  man. 
As  he  walked  along  the  aisles  of  his  depart- 
ment he  seemefl  to  be  sailing  on  a  sea  of 
frangipanni,  while  white  clouds,  machine  em- 
broidered, floated  around  him.  Too  many 
sweets  bring  surfeit.  He  looked  u[>on  Hetty 
Pepper's  homely  countenance,  emerald  eyes, 
and  chocolate-colorcd  hair  as  a  welcome 
oasis  of  green  in  a  desert  of  cloying  beauty. 
In  a  quiet  angle  of  a  counter  he  pinched  her 
arm  kindly,  three  inches  aijove  the  elbow. 
She  slapped  him  three  feet  away  with  one 
good  blow  of  her  muscular  and  nut  espe- 
cially lily-white  right.  So,  now  you  know 
why  Hetty  Pepper  came  to  leave  the  Biggest 
Store  at  thirty  minutes' notice,  with  one  dime 
and  a  nickel  in  her  y>urse. 

This  mornuig's  quotations  list  the  price  of 
rib  beef  at  six  cents  per  (butcher's)  pound. 
But  on  the  day  that  Hetty  was  "released" 
by  the  B.  S.  the  price  was  seven  and  one-half 
cents.  That  fact  is  what  makes  tliis  story 
possible.  Otherwise,  the  extra  four  cents 
would  have  

But  the  plot  of  nearly  all  the  good  stories 
in  the  world  is  concerned  with  shorts  who 
wer(  unable  to  cover;  SO  you  can  find  no 
fault  with  this  one 

Hetty  mounted  with  her  rib  beef  lo  her 
S3  50  third-floor  back.  One  hot,  savory 
beef  stew  for  supper,  a  night's  good  sleep. 


and  she  would  be  ht  in  the  morning  to  apply 
again  for  the  tasks  of  Hercules,  Joan  of  Arc, 
Una,  Job,  and  Little*Red  Riding  Hood. 

In  her  room  she'  got  the  granite-ware  stew- 
pan  out  of  the  ax4-foot  china — er — I  mean 
earthenware  closet,  and  began  to  d^  down 
in  a  rats'-nest  of  paper  bags  for  the  potatoes 
and  onions.  She  came  out  with  her  nose 
and  thin  ju.st  a  iiulc  sharper  pointed. 

There  wa»  neither  a  potato  nor  an  onion.  - 
Now,  what  kind  of  a  beef  stew  can  you  make 
out  of  simply  beef?  You  can  make  oyster 
soup  without  oysters,  turtle  soup  without 
turtles,  coffee  cake  without  coffee,  but  you 
can't  make  beef  stew  without  potatoes  and 
t>nions. 

But,  rib  beef  alone,  in  an  emergency,  can 

make  an  ordirar)-  pine  door  look  like  a 
wrougbt-iron  gambling-house  portal  to  the 
wolf.  With  salt  and  pepper  and  a  table* 
sjx)onful  of  flour  (first  well  stirred  in  a  little 
cold  water)  'twill  serve— 'tis  not  so  deep  as  a 
lobster  k  la  Newburg  nor  so  wide  as  a 
church  festival  doughnut;  but  'twill  serve. 

Hetty  took  her  stewpan  to  the  rear  of  the 
third-floor  hall.  According  to  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  Vallambrosa,  there  was  running 
water  to  be  found  there.  Between  you  and 
me  and  the  water-meter,  it  only  ambled  or 
walked  through  the  faucets;  but  technicali- 
ties have  no  place  here.  There  was  also  a 
>ink  where  housekeeping  roomers  often  met 
to  dump  their  coffee  grounds  and  glare  at 
one  another's  kimonos. 

.\t  this  sink  Hetty  found  a  girl  with  heavy, 
;4oM  l)rown,  artistic  hair  and  plaintive  eyes, 
washing  two  large  "Irish  '  potatoes.  Hetty 
knew  the  Vallambrosa  as  well  as  any  one  not 
owning  '"double  hextra-magnifying  eyes" 
could  compass  its  mysteries.  The  kimonos 
were  her  encyclopa.xlia,  her  "  Who's  What," 
her  clearing-house  of  news  of  goers  and 
comers.  l'"rom  a  rose-pink  kimono  edged 
with  Nile  green  she  had  learned  that  the  girl 
with  the  potatoes  was  a  miniature-painter 
living  in  a  kind  of  atlic — or  "studio,"  as  they 
prefer  to  call  it — on  the  top  floor.  Hetty 
was  not  certain  in  her  mind  what  a  minia- 
ture was;  but  it  certainly  wasn't  a  hoUSe;  be- 
cause liouM-j).u"nters,  although  they  wear 
."Splashy  oNcralls  and  poke  ladders  in  your 
face  on  the  street,  are  known  to  indulge 
in  a  riotous  profusion  of  food  at  home. 

The  y^utato  girl  was  quite  slim  and  small, 
and  iiandled  lier  potatoes  a>  an  old  bachelor 
uncle  handles  a  baby  who  is  cutting  teeth. 
She  had  a  dull  shoemaker's  knife  in  her  right 
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hand,  and  she  had  begun  to  peel  one  of  the 
potatoes  with  it. 

Hetty  addressed  her  in  the  punctiliously 
formal  tone  of  one  who  intends  to  be  cheer- 
fvSty  fBiniliar  with  you  in  tlw  aecond  round. 

"Beg  pardon,"  she  said,  "for  hutting  into 
what's  not  my  business,  but  if  you  peel  them 
potatoes  you  lose  out.  They've  new  Ber- 
mudas.  You  want  to  scrape  'em.  Lemme 

show  you." 

She  took  a  potato  and  the  knife,  and  be- 
gan to  demonstrate. 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  breathed  the  artist.  "I 
didn't  know.  And  I  did  hate  to  see  the 
thick  peeling  go;  it  seemed  such  a  waste. 
But  I  thought  they  always  had  to  be  peeled. 
When  you've  got  only  potatoes  to  eat,  the 
peelings  count,  you  know." 

"Say;  kid/'  said  Hetty,  staying  her  knife, 
"you  ain't  up  against  it,  too,  arc  you?" 

The  miniature  arUst  smiled  stan'edly. 

*'I  suppose  I  am.  Art — or,  at  least,  ttie 
way  I  interpret  it — doesn't  seem  to  be  much 
in  demand.  I  have  only  these  potatoes  for 
my  dinner.  But  they  aren't  so  bad  boiled 
and  hot,  with  a  little  butter  and  sah." 

"Child,"  said  Hetty,  letting  a  brief  smile 
soften  her  rigid  features, 
*'Fate  has  sent  me  and 
jrou  together.  I've  had 
It  handed  to  me  in 
the  neck,  too;  but  IVe 
got  a  chunk  of  meat  in 
my  room  as  big  as  a  lap 
dog.  And  I've  done 
everything  to  get  pota- 
toes except  pray  for  'em. 
Let's  me  and  you  bunch 
our  commissary  depart- 
ments and  make  a  stew 
of  'em.  We'll  cook  it  in 
my  room.  If  we  only 
had  an  onion  to  go  in 
it  I  Say.  kid,  you  haven't 
got  a  couple  of  pennies 
thaf  ve  slipped  down  in- 
to the  lining  of  your  last 
winter's  sealskin,  have 
you  ?  I  could  step  down 
to  the  comer  and  gel  one 
at  old  Giuseppe's  stand. 
A  stew  without  an  onion  is  worse'n  a  matinee 
without  candy." 

"You  may  call  me  Cecilia,"  said  the  art- 
ist. t'No;  I  spent  my  last  penny  three  days 
ago." 

"Then  well  have  to  cat  the  onion  out  in- 


stead of  slicing  it  in,"  said  Hetty.  "I'd  ask 
the  janitrcss  for  one,  but  I  don't  want  'em 

hep  just  yet  to  the  fact  that  I'm  pounding 
the  asphalt  for  another  job.  But  I  wish  we 
did  have  an  onion." 

In  the  shop-girl's  room  the  two  began  to 
prepare  their  supper.  Cecilia's  part  was  to 
at  on  the  couch  belplesaly  and  Mg  to  be  al- 
lowed to  do  something,  in  the  voice  of  a  coo- 
ing ring-dove.  Hetty  prepared  the  rih  iKof, 
putting  it  in  cold  malted  water  in  the  .sicwpaii 
and  setting  it  on  the  one-burner  gas  stove. 

"1  wish  we  had  an  (^nim^,"  said  Het^,  as 
she  scraped  the  two  potatoes. 

On  tlw  wall  opposite  the  couch  was  pinned 
a  flaming,  gorgeous  advertising  picture  of 
one  of  the  new  ferr)'-boats  of  the  P.  U.  F.  F. 
Railroad  that  had  \)Qcn  built  to  cut  down 
the  time  between  I..0S  Angeles  and  New 
York  City  one  eighth  of  a  minute. 

Hetty,  turning  her  head  during  her  con- 
tinuous monologue,  saw  tears  running  from 
her  guest's  eyes  as  she  gazed  on  the  idealized 
presentment  of  the  speeding,  foam-^rdled 
transport. 

"Why,  say,  Cecilia,  kid,"  said  Hett>', 
poiaingher  knife,  "is  it  as  bad  art  as  that  ?  I 
ain't  a  critic;    but  I 
thought  it  kind  of  bi%ht- 

cned  up  the  room.  Of 


H£  LOOKED  ITPON  HETTy  PEPPES'S  HOMELY 
COOMTBNAMCB  AS  A  WBtCOHE  OASIS. 


holy  Saint  Potluck  we 

had  an  onion." 

But  the  miniature 
miniature-painter  had 
tumbled  down,  sobbing, 
with  her  nose  indenting 
the  hard-woven  drapery 
of  the  couch.  Something 
was  here  deejx-r  than  the 
artistic  temperament  of- 
fended at  crude  lithog- 
raphy. 

Hetty  knew.  She  bad 
accepted  her  rfile  lung 
ago.  How  scant  the 
words  with  which  we  try 
to  descrit^  a  single  quality  of  a  human 
being!  When  we  reach  the  abstract  we  are 
lost.  The  nearer  to  Nature  that  the  bab- 
bling of  our  lips  comes,  the  better  do  we 
andmtand.  Figuratively  (let  us  say),  some 
people  are  Bosoms,  some  are  Hands,  some 
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are  Heads,  some  are  Muscles,  some  are  Feet, 

some  are  Backs  for  burdens. 

Hetty  was  a  Shoulder.  Hers  was  :l  <harp, 
anewy  shoulder;  but  all  her  life  }»c<j]>lchad 
laid  their  heads  upon  it,  metaphorically  or 
actually,  and  had  left  there  all  or  half  their 
troubles.  Looking  at  Life  anatomically, 
which  is  as  good  a  way  as  any,  she  was  pre- 
ordained to  be  a  Shoulder.  Tlicrc  were  few 
truer  collar-bones  anywhere  than  hers. 

Hetty  was  only  thirty-three,  and  she  had 
not  yet  outlived  the  little  pan^  that  visited 
her  whenever  the  head  of  youth  an<l  l)cauty 
leaned  upon  her  for  consolation.  But  one 
^ance  in  her  mirror  always  served  as  an  in- 
stantaneous pain-killer.  So,  she  ua\  e  one 
pale  look  into  the  crinkly  old  looking-glass  on 
the  wall  above  the  gas  stove,  turned  down 
the  6ame  a  little  lower  from  the  bubUing 
beef  and  potatoes,  went  over  to  the  couch. 


and  lifted  Cedfia's  head  to  its  confessional 

"Go  on  and  tell  me,  haaey"  she  said.  "I 
know  now  it  ain't  art  that's  worrying  you. 
You  met  him  on  a  ferry-boat,  didn't  you? 
Go  on,  Cecilia,  kid,  and  tell  your — your  Aunt 
Hetty  alx)ut  it." 

But  youth  and  melancholy  must  ilrst  spend 
the  surplus  of  aghs  and  tears  that  waft  and 
float  the  barque  of  romance  to  its  harbor  in 
the  delectable  isles.  Presently,  through  the 
stringy  tendons  that  formed  the  bars  of  the 
confessifmal,  the  penitent — or  was  it  the  glori- 
fied communicant  of  the  '-acred  flame?— told 
her  story  without  art  or  illumination. 

"It  was  only  three  days  ago.  I  was  com« 
ing  b  u  k  I  n  the  ferry  from  Jersey  City.  Old 
Mr.  S(  brum,  an  art  dealer,  told  mc  of  a  rich 
man  in  Newark  who  wanted  a  miniature  of 
his  daughter  punted.  I  went  to  see  him 
and  showed  him  some  of  my  woric.  When 
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I  told  him  the  price  would  be  fifty  dollurs  he 
laughed  at  me  like  a  hyena.  He  .suid  an  en- 
larged crayon  twenty  times  the  size  would 
cost  him  unlv  eight  dullars. 

"I  had  just  enough  money  left  to  buy  my 
ferry  ticket  back  to  New  York.  I  felt  as  if 
I  didn't  want  to  live  anothrr  day.  I  must 
have  looked  as  I  felt,  fur  1  saw  him  on  the 
row  of  seats  opposite  me,  looking  at  me  as  if 
he  undcrstonil.  Ik-  was  niic-lookinp  but 
oh,  above  everything  else,  he  looked  kind. 
When  one  is  tired  or  unhappy  or  hopeless, 
kindness  counts  more  than  anything  else. 

'  When  I  got  so  miserable  that  1  couldn't 
fight  against  it  any  longer,  I  got  up  and 
walked  slowly  out  the  rear  dooi  of  the  ferry- 
boat cabin.  No  one  w;us  there  and  I  slip{)e(l 
quickly  over  the  rail  and  dropped  into  the 
water.    Oh,  friend  Hetty,  it  was  cold,  cold ' 

"  For  iust  one  moment  I  wished  I  was 
back  in  the  old  A  allambrosa,  starving  and 
hoping.  And  then  1  got  numb,  and  didn't 
care.  And  then  I  felt  that  somebody  else 
was  in  tlic  wate  r  close  by  me,  holding  me  up. 
He  had  followed  mc 
and  jumped  in  to  save 
me. 

*  Somebody  threw  a 
thing  like  a  big,  white 
doughnut  at  us,  and  he 
made  me  put  my  arms 
through  the  hole.  Then 
the  ferry-boat  backed, 
and  they  pulled  us  on 
board.  Oh,  Hetty,  I 
was  so  ashamed  of  my 
wickedness  in  trying  to 
drown  myself;  and  l)e- 
sidc'i.  my  hair  had  all 
tumbled  down  and  was 
sopping  wet,  and  I  was 
such  a  sight. 

"And  then  some  men 
in  blue  clothes  came 
around;  and  he  gave 
them  his  card,  and  I 
heard  him  tell  them  he 
had  seen  me  drop  my 
purse  on  the  edf,'c  of  the 
boat  outside   the  rail 
and  in  leaning  over  to 
get  it  I  had  falk  ii  i\  er- 
board.    And  then  1  re- 
membered having  read 
in  the  papers  that  people  who  try  to  kill 
themselves  are  locked  u|)  in  cells  with  people 
who  try  to  kill  other  people,  and  I  was  afraid. 


rro  ON  AM)  Till.  MK,  IIOM  V  YOU  MET 
HIU  ON  A  FKRKV-BOAT,  UIU.V'T  YOU?" 


'  But  some  ladies  on  the  boat  took  me 
down-stairs  to  the  furnace-room  and  got  me 
nearly  dry  and  did  up  my  hair.  When  the 
boat  landed,  he  came  and  put  me  in  a  cab. 
He  was  all  dripping  hfmaetf,  but  laughed  as 
if  he  thought  it  was  all  a  joke.  He  begged 
met  but  I  wouldn  t  tell  him  my  name  nor 
where  I  lived,  I  was  so  ashamed." 

"You  were  a  fool,  child,''  said  Hetty, 
kindly.  "Wait  (ill  I  turn  the  light  up  a  bit. 
1  wish  to  heaven  we  had  an  onion." 

"Then  he  ral-^ed  his  hat,"  went  on  Cecilia, 
"and  said:  ^Very  well.  But  I'll  find  you, 
anyhow.  I'm  going  to  claim  my  rights  of 
salvage.'  Then  he  gave  money  to  the  cab 
driw  and  told  him  to  take  me  where  I 
wanted  to  go.  and  walked  away.  What  Is 
•salvage,'  Hetty i*" 

"The  edge  of  a  piece  of  goods  that  ain't 
hemmed,"  said  the  shop-girl.  "  You  must 
have  looked  pretty  well  frazzled  out  to  the 
little  hero  boy." 

"  It's  been  three  days,"  moaned  the  minia- 
ture-painter, "and  he  hasn't  found  me  yet." 

••Extend  the  time," 
said  Hetty.  "This  is 
a  big  town.  Think  of 
how  many  girls  he  might 
have  to  see  soaked  in 
water  with  their  hair 
down  before  he  would 
recognize  you.  The 
stew's  getting  on  fine— - 
but  oh,  for  an  onioni 
I'd  even  use  a  piece  of 
garlic  if  I  had  it." 

The  beef  and  pota- 
toes bubbled  merrily, 
exhaling  a  mouth-water- 
ing savor  that  yet  lacked 
something,  leaving  a 
hunger  on  the  palate,  a 
haunting,  wistful  desire 
for  some  lost  and  need- 
ful ingredient. 

'  I  (  ame  near  drown- 
ing in  that  awful  river,  ' 
said  Cecilia,  shudder- 
ing. 

**It  ought   to  have 
more  water  in  It,"  said 
Hetty;  "the  stew,  I 
mean.   FU  go  get  some 
at  the  sink.*' 
"It  smells  good,"  said  the  artist 
"That  nasty  old  North  River?"  objected 
Hetty.    "  It  smells  to  me  like  soap  factories 
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and  wet  setter  dogs — 
oh,  you  mean  the  stew. 
Well,  I  wish  we  had  an 
onion  for  it.  Did  he  look 
like  he  had  money?" 

"First,  he  looked 
kind,"  said  Cecilia. 
"I'm  sure  he  was  rich; 
but  that  matters  so  little. 
When  he  drew  out  his 
bill-folder  to  pay  the 
cabman  you  couldn't 
help  seeing  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  it.  And  I  looked 
over  the  cab  doors  and 
saw  him  leave  the  ferry 
station  in  a  motor-car; 
and  the  chauffeur  gave 
him  his  bearskin  coat  to 
put  on,  for  he  was  sop- 
ping wet.  And  it  was 
only  three  days  ago." 

"What  a  fool!"  said 
Hetty  shortly. 

"Oh,  the  chauffeur 
wasn't  wet,"  breathed 
Cecilia.  "  And  he  drove 
the  car  away  very 
nicely." 

"I  mean  you"  said 
Hetty.  "  For  not  giving 
him  your  address." 

"  I  never  give  my  ad- 
dress to  chauffeurs," 
said  Cecilia,  haughtily. 

"  I  wish  we  had  one," 
said  Hetty,  discon- 
solately. 

"What  for?" 

"For  the  .stew,  of  course — oh,  I  mean  an 
onion." 

Hetty  took  a  pitcher  and  started  to  the 
sink  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 

A  young  man  came  down  the  stairs  from 
above  just  as  she  was  opposite  the  lower 
step.  He  was  decently  dressed,  but  pale  and 
haggard.  His  eyes  were  dull  with  the  stress 
of  some  burden  of  physical  or  mental  woe. 
In  his  hand  he  bore  an  onion — a  pink, 
smooth,  solid,  shining  onion  as  large  around 
as  a  ninety-eight-cent  alarm  clock. 

Hetty  stopped.  So  did  the  young  man. 
There  was  something  Joan  of  Arcish,  Her- 
culean, and  Unaish  in  the  look  and  pose  of 
the  shop-lady — she  had  cast  off  the  roles 
of  Job  and  Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  The 


young  man  stopped  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  and 
coughed  distractedly. 
He  felt  marooned,  held 
up,  attacked,  assailed, 
levied  upion,  sacked,  as- 
sessed, panhandled, 
browbeaten,  though  he 
knew  not  why.  It  was 
the  look  in  Hetty's  eyes 
that  did  it.  In  them  he 
saw  the  Jolly  Roger  fly 
to  the  masthead  and  an 
able  seaman  with  a  dirk 
between  his  teeth  scurry 
up  the  ratlines  and  nail 
it  there.  But  as  yet  he 
did  not  know  that  the 
cargo  he  carried  was  the 
thing  that  had  caused 
him  to  be  so  nearly 
blown  out  of  the  water 
without  even  a  parley. 

"'Beg  your  pardon," 
said  Hetty,  as  sweetly  as 
her  dilute  acetic  acid 
tones  permitted,  "but 
did  you  find  that  onion 
on  the  stairs  ?  There 
was  a  hole  in  the  paper 
bag;  and  I've  just  come 
out  to  look  for  it." 

The  young  man 
coughed  for  half  a  min- 
ute. The  interval  may 
have  given  him  the 
courage  to  defend  his 
own  property.  Also, 
he  clutched  bis  pungent 
prize  greedily,  and,  with 
a  show  of  spirit,  faced  his  grim  wavlayer. 

"  No,"  he  said  huskily,  "  I  didn't  find  it 
on  the  stairs.  It  was  given  to  me  by  Jack 
Sevens,  on  the  top  floor.  If  you  don't  be- 
lieve it,  ask  him.    I'll  wait  until  you  do." 

"I  know  about  Bevens,"  said  Hetty, 
sourly.  "  He  writes  books  and  things  up  there 
for  the  paper-and-rags  man.  We  can  hear 
the  postman  guy  him  all  over  the  house 
when  he  brings  them  thick  envelopes  back. 
Say — do  you  live  in  the  Vallambrosa?" 

"I  do  not,"  said  the  young  man.  "I 
come  to  see  Bevens  sometimes.  He's  my 
friend.    I  live  two  blocks  west." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
onion  ? — htgging  your  pardon,"  said  Hetty. 
"I'm  going  to  eat  it." 


Wt  HAIR  HAD  ALL   TUMBLED  DOWN  AND 
WAS   SOPPING  WET,  AND  I  WAS 
SUCH  A  SIGHT." 
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•  Raw?" 

"Yes;  as  soon  as  I  get  h«inie." 

"Haven't  you  got  anything  else  to  eat 
with  it?" 

The  young  man  considered  briefly. 

"No,"  he  confessed;  "there's  not  another 
scrap  of  anything  in  my  diggings  to  eat.  I 
think  old  Jack  is  pretty  hard  up  for  grub  in 
his  shack,  too.  He  hated  to  give  up  the  onion, 
but  I  worried  him  into  parting  with  it." 

"  Man,"  said  Hetty,  fixing  him  with  her 
world-sapient  eyes,  and  laying  a  bony  but 
impressive  finger  on  his  sleeve,  "  you've 
known  trouble,  too,  haveji't  you  ?" 

"  Lots,"  said  the  onion  owner,  promptly. 
"  But  this  onion  is  my  own  p)roperty,  honestly 
come  by.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  must  be 
going." 

"  Listen,"  said  Hetty,  paling  a  little  with 
anxiety.  "  Raw  onion  is  a  mighty  poor  diet. 
And  so  is  a  beef  stew  without  one.  Now,  if 
you're  Jack  Bevens's  friend,  I  guess  you're 
nearly  right.  There's  a  little  lady — a  friend 
of  mine — in  my  room  there  at  the  end  of 
the  hall.  Both  of  us  are  out  of  luck;  and 
we  had  just  potatoes  and  meat  between 
us.  They're  stewing  now.  But  it  ain't  got 
any  soul.  There's  something  lacking  to  it. 
There's  certain  things  in  life  that  arc  nat- 
urally intended  to  fit  and  belong  together. 
One  is  pink  cheesecloth  and  green  roses; 
and  one  is  ham  and  eggs,  and  one  is  Irish 
and  trouble.  And  the  other  one  is  beef  and 
{XJtatoes  Tff"///  onions.  .\nd  .still  another  one 
is  |>eople  who  are  up  against  it  and  other 
jjeople  in  the  same  fix." 

The  young  man  went  into  a  protracted 
paroxysm  of  coughing.  With  one  hand  he 
hugged  his  onion  to  his  bosom. 

"No  doubt;  no  doubt,"  said  he,  at  length. 
"  But,  as  I  said,  I  must  be  going,  because  " 

Hetty  clutched  his  sleeve  firmly. 

"Don't  be  a  Dago,  Little  Brother,  Don't 
eat  raw  onions.  Chij)  it  in  toward  the  din- 
ner and  line  yourself  inside  with  the  best 
stew  you  ever  licked  a  >jKM>n  over.  Must 
two  ladies  knock  a  young  gentleman  down 
and  drag  him  inside  for  the  honor  of  dining 
with  'em?  No  harm  shall  befall  you.  Little 
Brother.    Loosen  up  and  fall  into  line." 

The  young  man's  pale  face  rela.vcd  into  a 
grin. 

"  Believe  I'll  go  you,"  he  said,  brightening. 
"If  my  onion  is  good  as  a  credential.  I'll  ac- 
cept the  inntation  gladly." 

••  It's  good  as  that,  but  better  as  season- 
ing," ^aid  Hetty.    "You  come  and  <tand 


outside  the  door  till  I  ask  my  lady  friend  if 
she  has  any  objections.  And  don't  run 
away  with  that  letter  of  recommendation  be- 
fore I  come  out." 

Hetty  went  into  her  room  and  closed  the 
door.    The  young  man  waited  outside. 

"  Cecilia,  kid,"  said  the  shop-girl,  oiling 
the  sharj)  saw  of  her  voice  as  well  as  she 
could,  "there's  an  onion  outside.  With  a 
young  man  attached.  I've  asked  him  in  to 
dinner.    You  ain't  going  to  kick,  are  you?*' 

"Oh,  dear!"  .said  Cecilia,  .sitting  up  and 
patting  her  artistic  hair.  She  cast  a  mourn- 
ful glance  at  the  ferry-boat  poster  on  the  wall. 

"  Nit."  said  Hetty!  "  It  ain't  him.  You're 
up  against  real  life  now.  I  believe  you  said 
your  hero  friend  had  money  and  automo- 
biles. This  is  a  ]KK)r  skeezicks  that's  got 
nothing  to  eat  but  an  onion.  But  he's  easy- 
spoken  and  not  a  freshy.  I  imagine  he's 
been  a  gentleman,  he's  so  low  down  now. 
.•\nd  we  need  the  onion.  Shall  I  bring  him 
in?    I'll  guarantee  his  behavior," 

"  Hetty,  dear,"  sighed  Cecilia,  "  I'm  so 
hungry.  What  difference  does  it  make 
whether  he's  a  prince  or  a  burglar?  I  don't 
care.  Bring  him  in  if  he's  got  anything  to 
eat  with  him." 

Hetty  went  back  into  the  hall.  The  onion 
man  was  gone.  Her  heart  missed  a  beat, 
and  a  gray  look  settled  over  her  face  except 
on  her  nose  and  cheekbones.  .\nd  then  the 
tides  of  life  flowed  in  again,  for  she  saw  him 
leaning  out  of  the  front  window  at  the  other 
end  of  the  hall.  She  hurried  there.  He  was 
shouting  to  some  one  below.  The  noise  of 
the  street  overpowered  the  sound  of  her  f(K)t- 
stcps.  She  looked  down  over  his  >houlder, 
saw  whom  he  was  speaking  to,  and  heard  his 
words.  He  pulled  himself  in  from  the  win- 
dow-.Mll  and  saw  her  standing  over  him. 

Hetty's  eyes  bored  into  him  like  two  steel 
gimlets. 

"  Don't  lie  to  me,"  she  said  calmly. 
"  What  were  you  going  to  do  with  that 
onion  ?" 

The  young  man  suppressed  a  cough  and 
faced  her  resolutely.  His  manner  was  that 
of  one  who  had  been  bearded  sulVicicntly. 

"  I  was  going  to  eat  it,"  said  he,  with  em- 
phatic slowness;  "just  as  I  told  you  before." 

".\nd  you  have  nothing  else  to  eat  at 
home?" 

"Not  a  thing." 

"What  kind  of  work  do  you  do?" 

"I  am  not  working  at  anything  just  now." 

"Then  why,"  said  Hetty,  with  her  . voice 
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set  on  its  sharpest  edge,  "  do  you  lean  out  of 
windows  and  give  orders  to  chauffeurs  in 
green  automobiles  in  the  street  below?" 

The  young  man  flushed,  and  his  dull  eyes 
began  to  sparkle. 

''Because,  madam,"  said  he  in  accdenmdo 
tones,  "I  pay  the  chauffeur's  wages  and  I 
own  the  automobile — and  also  this  onion^ — 
this  onion,  madam." 

He  flourished  the  onion  within  an  inch  of 
Hetty's  nose.  The  shop-lady  did  not  retreat 
a  hair's  breadth. 

''Then  why  do  you  eat  onions,"  she  said 
with  biting  contempt,  "and  nothing  else?" 

"I  never  said  I  did,"  retorted  the  young 
man  heatedly.  I  said  I  had  nothing  else  to 
eat  where  I  live.  I  am  not  a  ddicatessen 
storekeeper." 

"Then  why,"  pursued  Hetty,  intlexibly, 
*' were  you  going  to  eat  a  Taw  onion?" 

"My  mother,"  said  the  young  man,  "al- 
ways made  me  eat  one  for  a  cold.  Pardon 
my  referring  to  a  physical  inhrmity;  but  you 
may  have  noticed  that  I  have  a  very,  very 

severe  cold.  I  was  go- 
ing to  eat  the  onion  and 
go  to  bed.  I  wonder 
why  I  am  standing  here 
and  apologizmg  to  you 
for  it" 

"How  did  you  catch 
this  cold?"  went  on 
Hetty,  suspiciously. 

The  young  man 
seemed  to  have  arrived 
at  some  extreme  height 
of  feeling.   There  were 


two  modes  of  descent  open  to  him — a  burst 
of  rage  or  a  surrender  to  the  ridiculous.  He 
chose  wisely;  and  the  empty  hall  echoed  his 
hoarse  laughter. 

"  You're  a  dandy, ' '  said  he.  "  And  I  dont 
blame  you  for  bemg  careful.  I  don't  mind 
telling  you.  I  got  wet.  I  was  on  a  North 
River  ferry  a  few  days  ago  when  a  girl 
jumped  overboard.   Of  course  I  " 

Hetty  extended  her  hand,  interrupting  his 
story. 

"  Give  me  the  onion,"  she  said. 
The  young  man  set  bis  jaw  a  trifle  harder. 
"Give  me  the  onion,"  she  repeated. 
He  grinned,  and  laid  it  in  her  hand. 
Ihen  Hetty's  infrequent,  grim,  melan- 
choly smile  showed  itself.   She  took  the 
young  man's  arm  and  pointed  with  her  Other 
hand  to  the  door  of  her  room. 

"litUe  Brother,"  she  said,  "go  in  there. 
The  little  fool  you  fished  out  of  the  river  is 
there  waiting  for  you.  Go  on  in.  I'll  give 
you  three  minutes  before  I  come.  Potatoes 
is  in  there,  waiting.   Go  on  in,  Onions." 

After  he  had  tapped  at 
the  door  and  entered, 
Hetty  began  to  peel  and 
wash  the  onion  at  the 
sink.  She  gave  a  gray 
look  at  the  gray  roofs 
outside,  and  the  smile  on 
her  face  vanished  by 
little  jerics  and  twitches. 

"But  it's  us,"  she 
said  grimly  to  herself, 
"it's  us  that  furnishes 
the  beef." 


"  IF  MY  oNio.v  IS  GOOD  AS  A  csxDEinnua,  I'll 

AOCSFT  IHK  mVXTATIOlf  OLADLY." 
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EDITOIPS  Note.— Some  of  the  costs  of 
vwmen^s  work  were  shown  in  the  first  itistal- 
tttent  0}  this  series — the  appaUing  connection 
between  twAhers  working  and  habies  dying: 
tmd  how  the  koM^  of  futun  generations  is 

menaced  by  home  conditions  in  factory  towns. 
Yet  it  was  demonstrated  how  millions  0} 
women  must  work  in  factories,  and  kav  their 
presence  there  has  proird  the  most  potent 
factor  in  shortening  the  working  hours  oj 
men. 

In  this  number  is  presented  a  remarkable 
study  of  the  woman  worker,  who  in  becoming 
a  soldier  of  industry  does  not  become  a  profes- 
sional soldier.  It  wiil  enable  you  to  understand 

the  most  objectionable  feature  of  woman  in 
industry — her  irresponsible  cheapness. 

WOMAN'.'*  said  a  big  trade  union 
official  last  year,  "is  the  white 
Chinaman  of  the  industrial  world. 
She  wears  a  coiled-up  queue,  and  wherever 
she  goes  she  chea{>cns  the  worth  of  human 
labor." 
Illustrations  follow. 

Miss  Mary  McDowell.  i)f  the  Tniversity  <»f 
Chicago  Settlement,  was  observing  a  girl  who 
was  operating  an  .unusually  heavy  and  intri- 
cate machine  in  a  large  hardware  factory  in  an 
Ohio  city. 

'*  Strong,  clever  girl, "  remarked  Miss  Mc- 
Dowell, or  words  to  that  effect. 

"She's  doubled  the  output  of  that  ma- 
chine," said  the  superinlendeiU. 

"  How  did  she  get  such  a  good  job  ?  "  asked 
Miss  McDowell. 

"Her  father,"  said  the  superintendent, 
''had  the  machine  before  she  had  it.  We 
just  thought  we'd  try  her." 

"How  much."  ^aid  Miss  McDowell,  being 
Scotch  and  suspicious  and  not  c(»mplelely 
satisfied  with  this  proof  of  the  Advance  of 


Woman,  "how  much  do  you  pay  her  com- 
pared with  what  you  paid  her  father?** 

"Half,"  said  the  superintendent. 

This  girl,  therefore,  since  she  was  produ- 
cing twi(.'e  as  much,  and  canning  half  as  much, 
as  tier  father  had  pnKiuced  and  earned,  was 
.selling  her  lalM»r  at  one  quarter  of  the  mascu- 
line market  i)rice.  It  doesn't  seem  exactly 
fair,  from  the  standiKiint  of  society.  It 
doesn't  seem  exactly  self-respecting,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  giri. 

Dr.  Davis  R.  Dewey  wrote  a  fascinating 
little  summary  (in  1,343  pages)  of  the  bulky 
wage  statistics  of  the  last  census.  On  page 
1,046  you  will  timi  a  description  of  a  certain 
cigar  factory.  .\nd  you  will  find  the  follow- 
ing "remark"  appended: 

"  In  1890  the  wrapper-classer  (the  person 
who  sorts  the  wrapiier  leave-  into  their  several 
classes)  in  this  establishment  was  a  man  get- 
ting twelve  dollars  a  week.  In  1900  the 
wrapper-classer  was  a  woman  getting  sn 
dollars  a  week. " 

The  same  work.   Half  tlie  pay.   Why  is  it  ? 

But  perhaps  these  illu.-.t rations  are  excep- 
tional. For  |>roof  that  they  are  not.  I(X)k 
into  the  best  book  in  the  English  language 
on  the  subject  of  woman  in  industry,  a 
book  l)>-  three  I-li^u'lish  writers,  Cadbuiy, 
Matheson,  and  Shann. 

"Whenever  women  have  replaced  men,  " 
says  the  third  chapter  of  that  book,  "the 
women  always  receive  a  much  lower  wage: 
and  this  wage  is  not  pro]>ortionate  to  the  skill 
or  intelligence  required  by  the  work.,  but  ap- 
pro.ximates  to  a  certain  fixed  level.  The  wage 
that  the  man  previously  received  gives  no 
criterion  as  to  what  the  woman  would  get, 
though,  as  a  general  statement,  approxi- 
mately correct,  we  may  say  that  a  woman 
would  get  from  one  third  to  one  half  the 
wa^  of  a  man. " 
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The  book  then  goes  on  to  tell,  among  other 
stories,  this: 

In  a  certain  department  of  a  certain  laige 
bicycle  factory  in  Birmingham  in  the  year 
1902  there  were  eighty  men  employed. 
Sixty  of  them  were  discharged.  They  were 
told  to  go  home  and  send  their  wives  hack  to 
take  their  pieces.  Their  machines  are  now 
operated  by  feminine  fingers.  The  work  is 
the  same.  The  machines  are  identical.  But 
the  wagcsl  The  men  usecJ  to  get  thirty  to  forty 
sliillings  a  week.  Tlie  highest  wage  received 
by  any  of  the  women  is  eighteen  shillings. 

Unjust?  Iniquitously  unjust. 

But  let  us  look  at  another  fact:  Women  not 
only  accept  cheap  wages  for  any  kind  of  work, 
but  they  seem  to  gravitate  naturally  toward 
work  which  is  in  itself  cheap.  The  syiortaru 
lar  triumph  of  women  over  men  in  the  stogy 
factories  of  Pittsburg,  for  instance,  has  been  a 
triumph  not  only  of  cheap  wages  over  good 
waf^t's,  t)ut  of  cheap,  quick,  unskillerl,  youth 
ful  work  over  work  which  was  costly,  steady, 
skilled,  and  mature. 

The  fifty-year-oM  man  who  spent  t'v>  vrdrv 
learning  a  trade  is  being  beaten  by  the 
eighteen-year-old  girl  who  Spends  Atw  months 
learning  a  job:  and  the  pathetic  disparity 
between  victor  and  vanquished  in  this  social 
battle  is  strikingly  shown  by  Mr.  Hine  in 
his  pictures  of  the  passing  and  tlie  coming 
tjrpe,  on  pages  802  and  803. 

But  boki  on!  In  last  month's  article  we 
found  that  the  factory  woman  has  been  with  us 
for  a  hundred  years  and  now  we  are  exhibit- 
ing her  as  a  recent  invader.  Isn't  this  in- 
consLstent  ? 

Not  at  all.  It  Is  fundamentally  true  that, 
if  you  take  the  factory  trades  in  mas*;,  the  per 
centage  of  women,  compared  with  the  total 
number  of  employees,  shows  no  very  notice- 
able tendenqr  to  increase.  In  1900,  for  in- 
stance, women  were  nineteen  y»er  rent,  of  all 
the  employees  in  the  factory  trades  and  in 
1905  they  were  still  nineteen  per  cent. 

This  i^  not  only  fundamentally  true  but 
fundamentally  important.  For,  while  women 
are  not  gaining  on  men  noticeably  in  factories, 
they  are  gaining  on  them  ever)'  day,  notice- 
ably, strikin|.,'ly,  ovrnvhchningly,  in  sales- 
•  rooms, corresjwndence  nK)ms,  auditing  rooms, 
and  all  the  other  places  conveniently  summar- 
ized as  "stores  and  ofTKc  -.*' 

In  other  words,  Woman  is  pulling  on  her 
good  clothes  and  coming  Down-Town.  Which 
h  one  of  the  epoch-malting  events  in  her  in- 
dustrial history. 


Nevertheless,  while  it  is  true  in  the  factory 
trades  as  a  whole  that  men  and  women  seem 
to  have  reached,  temporarily  at  least,  an 
equilibrium  of  relative  numbers,  it  is  also  tnie 
that  here  and  there,  occasionally,  in  the  con- 
stant give  and  take  between  the  sexes,  men 
are  being  disjilaced  !)y  women.  When  this 
haj)j)ens.  it  is  worth  watching,  because  the 
industrial  character  of  woman  is  then  re- 
vealed in  actbn.  To  return,  therefore,  to 
stogies. 

A  stogy  is  a  tall,  loosely  built  cigar,  which 
looks  awkward  and  undetermined  but  ra 
really  terribly  in  earnest.  It  has  a  place  in 
literature  because  one  of  its  kind  (from 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia;  made  Harvey 
Che]me  seasick,  in  Mr.  Kipling's  "  Captains 
Courageous, "  and  sent  him  over  the  rail  of  his 
liner  to  his  adventures  in  the  fishing-smack 
"We're  Here." 

This  implement  of  nausea  (as  a  matter  of 
fact,  though  a  strong,  it  is  a  good,  clean 
smoke)  used  to  be  made  almost  exclusively  by 
men.  To^ay,  in  the  stogy  factories  of  Pitts- 
burg, there  are  3,211  women  and  only  463 
men.  And  in  three  particularly  large  "  trust " 
factories,  in  wluch  the  last  woid  in  cheap^ 
quick  piodttctioii  has  been  spoken,  ^en  are 
1,025  women  and  r  v<j/  //y  len  men. 

These  figures  arc  taken  from  the  factory- 
to-factory  census  made  this  year  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Butler  on  behalf  of  the  "Pittsbuig 
Sur\'cy"  in  pursuance  of  the  most  thorough 
investigation  so  far  attempted  hi  America  kSo 
the  conditions  of  women's  employment  in  any 
one  city. 

Mr.  Hine  has  written  a  photographic  es- 
say in  four  parts  on  the  technique  of  the 

stnigglc. 

In  part  one  you  sec  a  Pittsburg  hand-stogy- 
maker.  He  just  takes  tobacco  laves  and, 
with  hfe  own  hands,  without  the  help  of  ma- 
chines or  even  of  tools  (ext  e|>t  a  knife  and  a 
clip),  constructs,  all  by  himself,  a  complete 
smoke.  It  took  him  a  long  time  to  learn  how 
to  do  that. 

In  parts  two,  three,  and  four  you  see  the 
most  nearly  perfected  type  of  the  team-and- 
machine  process  which  is  taking  his  place. 

The  girl  in  part  two  is  not  a  -togy-maker  at 
all.  She  is  only  a  "  bunch-brcakcr. "  With 
the  help  of  her  machine  she  gives  the  in- 
side filler  leaves  of  the  .stogy  their  first  outside 
covering,  the  "  binder.  "  The  second  out- 
side covering,  the  "wrapper."  is  still  to  be 
put  on. 

In  part  three,  the  half-dressed  stogies,  in- 
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stead  of  being  '•  shai>ed"  deftly  and  delicately 
by  the  finger-tips  of  a  craftsman,  are  being 
crushed  and  squeezed  into  form  by  *' molds" 

and  '•  pre'i-^es  " 

In  part  lour  you  see  a  most  ingenious  ma- 
chine called  a  "  suction-tabte. "   It  is  full  of 

little  holes  through  \vliich  currents  of  air, 
sucked  downward,  straighten  out  the  tobacco 
leaf  and  hold  it  taut  and  flat  while  a  die,  de 
scending,  cuts  it  into  exactly  the  right  size. 
The  "suction  table"  (Mr  Ku-kin  would 
have  called  it  a  vampire)  sucks  the  last  lew 
drops  of  .blood  from  ttie  art  and  craft  of  stogy- 
making.  The  girl  at  the  "  suction-table" 
takes  the  piece  of  tobacco  designed  for  her  liy 
the  machine  and  "rolls"  it  around  the  halt- 
finished  stogy,  giving  it  its  "wrapper"  and 
thus  complcfiiig  it. 

Two  girls  and  three  machines  have  now 
done  what  one  man  did  before.  They 
haven't  done  it  so  well.  But  they  have  done 
it  faster  and  cheaper.  And  there  you  have  a 
little  social  revolution  happening  Ijclore  your 
eyes.  Women  have  driven  men  into  a  cor- 
ner in  the  ^tog^y  trade  in  Pin -burg  and 
they  have  done  it  through  their  natural 
affinity  with  the  most  tnodem,  the  most 
mech:ii:i(al  and  automatic^  the  roost  sim- 
plified and  cheapened  factory  pnnfN^es 

Of  the  463  men  in  the  stogy  factories  01 
Pittsbtirg,  t68  are  still  complete  hand-stogy- 
makers.  r)f  the  women  in  the  sto£Ty 
factories  of  IMttsburg,  only  twelve  have  be- 
come hand-stogy-makers  and  they  make 
Italian  stogies,  which  arc  held  together  along 
the  side  with  paste  and  have  no  fini-^h  at 
either  end.  The  victory  in  Pittsburg,  there 
fore,  has  been  only  a  partial  victory.  Woman 
ha-  i^'ot  into  industry,  l.ut  not  by  excelling,  or 
equaling,  man's  technique. 

Woman  hasn't  risen  to  man's  skill.  Skill 
has  been  lowered  to  woman's  level.  Woman 
hasn't  been  m:i-<  ulini/.cd.  Work  has  been 
feminized.  The  tact  i>,  it  is  not  very  often, 
after  all,  that  women  displace  men  in  the 
way  illustrated  by  the  incidents  pi\  en  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  It  is  not  very  often  that 
they  take  over  precisely  the  same  machines 
and  precisely  the  >ame  tasks  that  the  men 
used  to  have.  Usually,  wlien  wfimen  di<^ 
place  men,  they  do  it  in  the  wa^^-  illustrated 
by  the  history  of  the  stogy  trade  in  Pittsburg. 
Usually  they  enter  the  factory  as  adjuncts  to 
sitnpliped  machines  and  subdivided  tasks. 

Here  is  a  story  from  the  watch-making 
trade  that  drives  the  point  still  farther  in. 

It  should  be  remembered,  to  begin  with, 


that  there  are  almost  no  women  watch-' 
nickers;  that  is,  persons  who  can  put  a  watch 
together  and  make  it  **gp."  But  there  are 
plenty  of  %vomen  vt^Xch-workers.  In  a  large 
factory  in  which  the  innumerable  stages  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  watch  have  been 
sorted  out  into  an  equivalent  number  of 
jxftty  jobs,  multitudes  of  women  are  brought 
in  to  handle  such  of  those  jobs  as,  while  deli- 
t  ate  and  exacting,  do  not  require  technical 

Now  there  were  certain  men  in  the  watch 
factory  in  which  this  incident  happened  who 
were  called  ** finishers."  They  performed 
tlu*  last  act  in  the  manufacture  of  a  watch 
and  they  were  highly  .skilkxi. 

To-day  their  act  is  split  in  two.  They  ob- 
jected. Tin  V  re-istnl.  But  logic  wa>  against 
them.  Part  of  tlieir  act  was  feminine  in  its 
requirements.  They  lost  that  part.  Women, 
called  "  assemblers, "  now  do  the  preliminary 
part  of  *'  finisln'ni:  "  They  take  the  running- 
wheels  of  the  watch  and  put  them  in  lietween 
the  plates  and  screw  the  plates  together. 
The  watch  tlicn  fia<-es  to  the  ''finishers," 
stiil  exclusively  men,  who  insert  the  balance- 
wheel  and  adjust  the  Hme-keepin^  jaculty  oj 
the  new  competed  mnlianiam.  The  men 
retain  the  judgment  part  of  tluir  act.  The 
women  have  despoiled  them  of  the  speed-and- 
precisum  part  of  it. 

If  you  were  to  searrli  a  thou-and  years  you 
couldn't  find  a  better  illustration  of  the  func- 
tion performed,  generally  speaking,  by  Ameri- 
can women  in  American  factories. 

The  speed  and  prei-ision  of  American 
women  in  American  factories  is,  it  is  true, 
astonishing.  When  you  see  a  girl  at  a 
"hunch-breaking"  machine,  like  the  one 
shown  in  Mr.  Mine's  picture,  turn  out  eight 
btmches  in  a  minute  (480  in  an  hour)  and 
keep  it  up  (or  ten  hours,  you  are  amazed  that 
surh  neat,  untiring  dexterity  can  ex5<it  in 
human  fmgers.  And  when  you  see  a  girl  in 
the  packing  department  of  a  stogy  factory  lay 
27,000  stogies  into  little  cylindrical  tin  b<..\es 
in  the  course  of  a  ten-hour  day,  you  feel  that 
the  very  limit  of  human  adroitness  of  ma- 
nipulation has  been  reached. 

I  have  seen  girl.-~  in  a  hor^c-nai!  factor}-  take 
the  flat  piece  of  cardboard  which  was  to  be, 
transformed  into  a  horse-nail  box  and  bend  it, 
intricately,  ten  times  before  it  became  a  bo.x 
and  yet  make  two  hundred  bo.xes  in  an  hour, 
1,800  in  a  nine-hour  day.  Which  means,  all 
day,  one  intricate  maiuiai  operation  every  tWO 
seconds.   It  is  thrilling  digital  skilfulness. 
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But  it  has  little  to 
do  with  real  technical 
skill.  It  is  an  almost 
superhuman  capacity 
for  routine.  But  it  has 
little  to  do  with  a  ca- 
pacity for  jiiJj^ment 

Why  is  it  ?  Why  do 
women  work  cheaply? 
Why  do  they  tend 
toward  cheap  work  ? 
And  when  they  do 
g<x)d  work,  why  do 
they  still,  as  a  rule, 
work  cheaply,  anyway  ? 

The  answer  is  no 
mystery. 

The  last  rc|)ort  of 
the  Illinois  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  shows 
that  the  averaj^e  |)erio<l 
of  employment  for  fac 
tory  women  in  Chicago 
is  seven  years.  The 
avcrafie  i)eriod  in  other 
cities  is  appro.ximately 
the  same.    That's  all. 

No  class  of  persons 
coming  to  work  for 
sefen  years,  and  then 
ijiiitting,  can  ei'er  go 
jar,  as  a  class. 

See  how  it  affects 
the  girl  herself.  Here 
are  a  few,  chosen  from 
many,  entries  in  my 
note-hook,  of  things  I 
have  heard  working- 
girls  sav: 

"Weil,  five  dollars 
isn't  much,  but  it'll  do 
for  me  until  Jim's  got 
money  enough  to  see 
the  priest.  Isn't  that 
so,  Bessie?" 

"Sure.  I'd  like  to  be 
an  operator,  but  you 
got  to  s{>endsi,x  months 
learning,  and  how  do 
I  know  where  I'll  be 
in  six  months?" 

"  Well,  suppose  I 
joined  the  union  and 
we  had  a  strike  for  six 
months  and  I  lost  my 
wages  all  that  time  and 
then  we  got  fifty  cents 
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a  week  more  and  then 
I  quit  for  good  right 
after?  Would  I  be  a 
winner?  These  men 
are  going  to  be  here 
forforiy  years.  They'd 
win  all  right.  But  not 
for  me.  I  want  my  si.x 
dollars  now." 

Just  put  yourself  in 
the  girl's  place.  If  you 
were  sure  you  were 
going  to  quit  some  day 
pretty  soon  and  you 
were  not  sure  that 
pretty  soon  might  not 
mean  next  summer, 
how  much  ambition 
would  you  have? 

.And  see  how  it  af- 
fei  tsthe  manufacturer: 

"Why  should  I 
s|X'nd  a  lot  of  time 
and  money  teaching  a 
girl  a  hard  job  when 
she  may  get  married 
any  minute?" 

"  I  lose  a  quarter  of 
my  girls  everj-  year 
and  I  lose  the  wages 
of  two  'teachers'  and 
(jod  knows  how  much 
material  breaking  the 
new  ones  in.  If  1  had 
to  pay  'cm  any  more 
than  I  do  now.  I'd  hire 
men.    Theyd  stick." 

The  fact  is  that 
Woman,  while  becom- 
ing a  soldier  of  indus- 
tr)-,  has  not  in  most 
cases  Ijecomc  a  profes- 
sional st>ldier.  She  re- 
mains, predominantly, 
though  by  no  personal 
fault  of  her  own,  a 
guerrilla,  a  bush- 
whacker, entering  the 
fight  without  training, 
withdrawing  from  it 
without  warning,  and 
receiving  meanwhile  a 
stipend  pro|x)rtioncd 
to  her  casual  charac- 
ter. It  is  a  bad,  an 
unjust,  an  almo.st  in- 
tolerable situation.  It 
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is  bound  to  make  trouMe.    It  already  makes  trouble. 

The  workiiij^uoman  is  |)lafcd  between  two  fires  and 
scorchetl  l)y  both.  Xecossity  C(»mpels  her  to  work  be 
fore  marriage.  Household  .Arranj^ements  and  Social 
Conventions,  acting  and  reading  i)n  each  other,  com|K'l 
her  to  sto|)  working  after  marriage,  not  only  at  periods 
of  physical  unlitne>s,  but  altogether.   What  is  the  result  ? 

Before  marriage,  because  she  is  going  to  stop  working 
so  soon,  she  is  condemned  to  chea|)  work  and  low  wages. 

After  marriage,  because  she  worked  before  marriage, 
because  all  her  girl  friends  worked  before  marriage,  be- 
cau.se  it  became  cuMomar)'  for  daughters  as  well  as 
fathers  to  work,  because  wages  got  adjusted  to  a  family- 
wage  basis,  because  families  got  accustomed  to  living 
on  the  ct»mbined  earnings  of  fathers  and  children, — for 
all  these  reasons,  she  finds,  after  marriage,  that  the 
pers<jnal  earnings  of  one  workingman,  her  husband,  do 
not  constitute  a  family  wage  and  that  a  long  peri*)d  of 
terrific  hard>hip  is  ahead  of  her  till  she  has  sons  and 
daughters  old  enough  to  be  sent  to  work  to  restore  the 
family  wage  again. 

Woman  doesn't  stay  in  industry  long  enough  to 
establish  a  decent  wage  for  herself.  But  she  does  stay 
there  long  enough  to  assist  effectively  in  establishing 
the  family-wage  system.  And  then  when  she  gels 
married  she  ceases  to  contribute  to  the  family  wage 
and  she  and  her  husband  and  her  Ijabies  have  to  live 
on  the  pers*»nal  wage  of  one  wage-earner.    S«)  that  if 


j'ou  want  to  know  the  real  trag- 
edies of  toil,  rememl>cr  they  are 
not  happening  in  coal-mines 
but  in  kitchens,  from  the  time 
little  Charlie  and  .Maggie  arc 
creeping  on  the  floor  to  the 
time  when  their  first  three 
dollars  a  week  gives  life  once 
more  a  margin  of  comfort  and 
security. 

What  is  going  to  happen  ? 

Shall  women  stop  working 
Ijefore  marriage?  That  is  im- 
|)ossible.  We  siiw  in  last  month's 
article  that  economic  causes,  un- 
controllable by  sermons,  are 
foning  women  into  industry-. 
We  shall  have  more  women, 
instead  of  fewer  women,  at  work 
in  the  future.  We  haven't  yet. 
in  this  country,  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  women  at  work  as 
the  older  countries  of  the  world 
have,  the  countries  whose  indus- 
trial development  we  are  fol- 
lowing. 

Shall  women,  then,  work  ajter 
marriage?  That  is  the  real 
f|uestion.    But  it  is  st)  large  a 
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question  thai  it  will  lie  merely 
suggested  and  then  laid  on  the 
taiile  for  future  distussion. 

Only  three  incidental  re- 
marks will  i>c  here  made 
alM>ut  it. 

I'irst:  It  is  a  question  that 
may  s<*ttle  itself  without  much 
hel|).  Many  students  think  s(^, 
among  them  the  I'residenl  of 
Br)n  Mawr  College,  who  said 
nf»t  long  ago  that  "everything 
seems  to  indicate  that  women 
not  onlv  make  their  way 


w 


into  all  except  a  few  trades  and 
J)n)fe■^Mons.  Init  that  they  will  Ir- 
com|K'lled  hy economic  causes  to 
stay  in  I  hem  ajter  nujrriaf^r." 

SiYomi:  W  ork  after  marriage, 
aside  from  its  economic  asjx?cts, 
ha>  seemed  to  many  persotis 
who  have  given  it  mui  h  thought 
to  have  |>o>>il)ly  an  intellectual 
and  moral  value.  In  his  author- 
itative lHM)k  on  ".'^ex  and  S(»- 
ciety, "  i'rofe>>or  W.  I.  Thomas 
seems  to  adopt  this  view.  "The 
R'medy. "he  says,  "for  the  ir- 
a-gularity,  j>cttine>s,  ill  health. 


III.     TUK    UAI.F-DBESSED   STCx.V    I.S  HK- 
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and  unscrviccablene>^  of  modern  woman  K'ems  t«»  lie. 
therefore,  along  educational  lines;  not  in  a  gem  ral  and 
( ultural  edu(  ation  alone,  hut  in  a  s|x.-cial  and  01  ■ 
I  upiitiotuil  iiilrrrsi  ami  pnulit  c  ior  women,  married 
and  iiiiwarrifd.  ThU  >hould  Ik*  prcjrrahly  t^ainjid, 
though  not  onerous  n<»r  incessant. '* 

Third:  \  irtually  every  mother  who  can  alTord  it 
has  a  nur>c  maid  who  relievo  her  of  the  children,  and 
l/ir  I  liildn  II  oj  licr.  UtT  part  of  each  day  and  night. 
This  is  thought  pr(»|Kr.  Wh*,  it  is  thought  pro]Kr 
for  a  family  to  live  at  Sherrj's  and  have  it>  meals 
sent  u])  to  it  horn  the  cafe.  In  this  way  the  family 
avoids  having  a  f(Kxl-fa(  tor)-  in  its  suite  of  living- 
rooms.  N()w  if  at  some  time  in  the  remote  future, 
when  sfHiVty  is  somewhat  lietter  ada|)ted  to  social 
needs,  there  should  he  t  (Mi|K.'rative  nurseries  and  co- 
o|)crative  kitchens  which  w<»uld  leave  women  free  for 
four  hours  a  day  to  do  work  which,  as  Professor 
Thomas  di>criminatingly  says,  should  \x  gainful  but 
not  onerous  nor  ince.ssant,  would  Mx  iety  then  lje  any 
more  shattered  at  it-<  f(»undations  than  it  now  is  at 
its  lop? 

These  remarks,  however,  arc  merely  and  truly 
incidental.  The  subject,  as  a  subject,  is  reserved 
for  treatment  at  a  later  time.  It  is  not  here  claimed 
that  women  should,  or  will,  work  after  marriage.  But 
it  is  stated,  most  emphatically,  that  as  long  a.s 
women's  interest  in  gainful  employment  is  casual  and 
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lcmi>urary,  she  will,  in  the  mass.  aUcmpt  a 
corrcs[H)n(iin^  quality  of  work  and  be  paid 
according  to  a  corresponding  scale  of  wages. 

Some  indicaiions  there  are  that  even  in 
present  circumstances,  under  present  disad- 
vantages, woman  is  beginning  to  Ix;  less  cas- 
ual ami  less  temporary. 


of  techni<|ue  and  of  wagi->  with  mm  of 
the  iK'st  grade.  Miss  Kdith  Abljolt,  at 
Wcllesley  College,  in  her  in(|uirics  into  the 
cigar  tradein  Boston,  noticed  such  women  and 
gave  particularly  an  account  of  one  of  them 
whose  average  weekly  wages  had  climlxxl 
u)>  to  thirty-one  dollars. 

It  is  noteworthy  that 
among  such  women,  work 
after  marriage  is  common. 
When  a  woman  acquires  real 
skill  she  acquires  also  an 
impetus  toward  a  |xTmanent 
use  of  it.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  there  are  .so 
many  married  women  weav- 
ers in  Fall  River.  The  real 
loom-woman  and  the  real 
cigar-woman  tend  to  revert 
to  their  trades  after  marriage 
just  like  the  real  stage- woman 
or  the  real  Ixxik-woman. 

Another  indication  of  a 
growing  professional  tem|^)er 
among  workingwomcn  is  the 
trade-school.  In  many  class 
riM)ms  in  many  cities  young 
women  are  to-day  taking  a 
rigorous  preliminary  train- 
ing in  hat-making,  dress- 
making, pattern -designing, 
and  other  employments 
which  in  former  years  they 
would  have  cntea'd  without 
any  training. 

There  is  still  a  third  in- 
dication, the  most  signifi- 
cant of  all.    It  is  the  trade- 
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There  are  women  in  shoe  factories,  in 
glove  factories,  in  cotton  mills  who  jK-rform 
e.xtremcly  difficult  tasks  and  [x-rform  them 
admirably.  And  there  are  women  in  the 
cigar  trade,  for  instance  (outside  that  phase 
of  it  already  obsen-ed  in  Pittsburg),  who 
have  Urome  re-ally  skilled  as  well  as  skilful, 
ami  who  work  side  by  side  on  equal  terms 


union. 

Some  notion  of  a  contin- 
uous connection  with  one's 
trade  is  neces.sar)-  to  a  l>eHef 
in  the  advisability  of  joining 
a  union. 

What  prevents  certain 
groups  of  underpaid  men, 
such  as  clerks,  from  form- 
ing trade-unions  bigger  and 
more  powerful  than  the 
miners'  union,  is  that  they  are  in  the  business 
atmosphere  and  e.\j)ect  to  rise. 

What  has  prevented  working\vomen,  as  a 
cla.ss,  from  forming  trade-unions  is  that  they 
arc  in  the  domestic  atmosphere  and  e-xjx-ct  to 
quit.  Obscurely,  sulx"onsciously,  a  ditTcrent 
spirit  is  now  i)er\  ading  them  and  is  issuing  in 
new  instincts  and  new  emotions. 
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The  conventions  of  the  National  Women's 

Trade- L'nion  League,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  a  woman  who  de- 
votes her  great  per>4jnal  laltnli>  and  her  large 
financial  means  to  the  indefatigable  service  of 
democracy,  have  brought  together  an  cx 
traordinaiy  number  of  enthusiastic  leaders 
of  successful  oiiganizations. 

At  the  last  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  this  new  movement  was 
recognized  by  two  significant  acts.  First: 
Miss  Annie  Fitzgerald  was  appointed  "wom- 
an organizer,"  to  pvc  her  whole  time  to 
starting  unions  in  now  unorganized  trades. 
Second :  Miss  Agnes  Nestor  of  Chit  ago,  dele- 
gate from  the  glove-workers'  union, was  called 
to  the  chair,  prc<crtcd  with  the  Ravil.  and,  as 
a  matter  of  courtesy,  allowed  to  do  what  jjer- 
haps  some  woman  some  day  will  do  as  a  mat- 
ttr  of  right — recognize  speaker^  and  put 
motions  in  the  delilK'rative  assembly  of  the 
working  class  of  the  United  States. 

Miss  Nestor,  among  women  trade  union 
Itadtr-.  i~  an  exceptionally  striking  ligiirc 
because  she  leads  not  only  women  but  men. 
She  b  secretary-treasurer  (which  means  active 
e.xecutivc  official)  of  the  International  Glove 
Workers'  Union  of  America,  a  union  whirh 
comprises  both  men  and  women;  and  her 
office  in  Chicago  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
whole  organization  for  Uoth  sexes.  In  this 
respect,  as  in  some  oihcr»,  .Miss  Nestor  is  the 
most  highly  developed  representative  of  that 
absolutely  new  feminine  tyi>e,  the  genuine, 
spontaneous  wofkingwoman  leader  of  work- 
ingwomen. 

Workingwomen  have  always  had  things 
done  for  them,  by  j)hiIanthropists  and  legis- 
latures. They  are  now  beginning  to  do 
things  for  themselves. 

"You  never  saw  Miss  Nestor?*'  said  a 
rhii  aiji)  lawyer.  "You  on<;ht  to  see  her 
(ioi  a  mind  like  a  trip-hammer.  No.  Not 
much  high  school.  She's  been  in  the  factory 
since  she  w  as  sixteen.  I  saw  lier,  fir^t  time, 
at  a  conference  Ixftween  the  employers  and  the 
union.  Kind  of  treaty-making  affair.  Every- 
body sitting  around  a  big  dfirectors'  table. 
Mi-^s  Nestor  was  at  one  comer  with  a  pile 
of  parsers.  She's  Irish  all  the  way  through, 
but  she  doesn't  particularly  look  it.  You 
wouldn't  call  her  any .  nationality.  Just 
American. 

"Well,  it  was  cxtraordinars ,  the  way  liie\ 
treated  her  When  the  employers  (and  they 
were  big  ones),  would  get  throuuh  making  an 
argument,  they'd  turn  and  look  at  her.  And 


the  men  representatives  from  the  union  would 

turn  and  look  at  her,  too.  And  then  she'd 
speak  for  the  whole  i  rowd  No.  Nothing 
sensational  ai  all.  Jusl  a  plain,  .straight- 
away, tedious  grind.    Here  s  the  point: 

"'Miss  Ne>tor  had  all  the  details  of  the 
glove  iiusiness  down  pat,  so  far  as  they  affected 
the  employees,  and  her  job  was  to  drive  a  bar- 
gain with  the  employers  and  get  those  details 
fixed  just  a  little  bit  better  for  her  f)eople  for 
the  next  year.  And  she  did  it.  She  knew 
her  job.  That's  what  I  liked  about  her. 
.She  knew  just  how  many  minutes  it  look  a 
girl  to  do  this  thing  and  that  thing  and  the 
other  thin^  on  her  machine  to  a  dozen  of 
gloves  of  '  style  and  that  style  and  the 
other  style,  and  she  knew  just  where  and 
how  troubles  and  disputes  might  hap]^n, 
and  she  wanted  to  get  everything  settled  in 
advance  so  that  there  wouldn't  Ix?  any  tn)uble 
during  the  next  year  and  both  ^des  would  be 
satisfied. 

**  It  wasn't  a  case  of  just  saying  '  we  want 

our  wages'  and  *wo  want  shorter  lunirs.' 
It  was  a  case  of  going  over  ail  the  features 
<^  an  intricate  manufacturing  business  and 
hnding  out  just  which  concessions  and  ar- 
ranpemenf*;  were  financially  and  fet  hnioally 
lea.siljlc  and  whit  li  weren't,  in  view  of  mar- 
ket prices,  glove  .'Styles,  and  shop  efficiency. 
When  they  got  through,  the  employer-  and 
Miss  Nestor,  they  signed  an  annual  treaty 
forty  long  pages  long. 

"No.  I  don't  rcmeml)er  much  about  the 
technical  part.  I  was  there  iu<\  Un  the  legal 
part.  Miss  Nestor  doesn't  want  any  ol  her 
contracts  to  be  declared  invalid  by  the  courts. 
She  has  gra-ped  the  first  ])rin(  ijjle  of  Inisine^s, 
Get  your  legal  advice  from  a  lawyer  before- 
hand and  not  from  a  judge  afterwards. 

"Well,  yes,  I  do  renieml>er  one  technical 
|K>int,  after  all.  .AlHUif  needles  When  I  got 
away  I  pretty  nearly  laughed  myself  .sick 
over  it. 

"They  had  the  most  furious  diseu--ii'n  you 
can  imagine  about  who  should  buy  the  needles 
for  the  girls'  machines,  the  employers  or  the 
girls  themselves.  .At  that  time  the  girls  were 
Inning  them.  But  ihf\ olijec  teil  d >  It  They 
said  they  couldn't  sec  any  more  sense  in  hav- 
ing to  buy  those  needles  than  there  would  be 
in  making  t!iem  buy  the  thread  or  the  K-ather 
or  any  of  ilie  other  things  they  worked  with. 
Hut  the  cnii>loycrs  came  back  hard  with  the 
proyKisition  that  if  needles  were  fu'e  the  girls 
would  just  go  ahead  ami  lireak  them  early  and 
late,  as  much  as  they  jilcased,  Ijccausc  it 
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uouliln'l  Ijc  K>^tiii;i  llirin  any  money.  So 
they  talked  and  talkecl  till  I  couldn't  >ec  any- 
thing in  the  world  l)iit  needles. 

"Miss  Xest()r,  all  the  time,  had  U'en 
scriMiling  on  a  piece  of  pajxT.  Pretty  soon 
she  s|)oke.  And  she  certainly  brought  that 
disc  ussion  to  a  stop.  Perfectly  simple,  too, 
hut  nnlKwly  else  had  thought  of  it.  It  was 
like  ihi-; 

"The  girl>  arc  all  on  |uecc-\vork  and  gel 


|>aid  a(  cording  to  how  many  gloves  they  tuni 
out.  Kver)'  minute  is  valuable  to  them.  Well, 
Miss  Nestor  showed,  by  figuring  it  out,  that 
when  a  girl  smashed  a  needle  she  lost  a  good 
deal  more  money  by  having  to  sit  idle  till  her 
machine  was  fi.xed  than  she  did  by  having  to 
buy  another  needle.  So  that  even  if  the 
needle  should  co>t  her  nothing,  why  should 
she  want  to  rob  herself  of  five  cents'  worth  of 
lime  in  order  to  rob  her  employer  of  one 
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cent's  worth  of  nmllc?  Particularly  when 
she  needed  the  live  tents  a  whole  lot  more 
than  he  needed  the  one  cent. 

"  It  was  too  n«K)d.  *  I'-mployers  shall  buy 
the  needles,'  went  into  the  treaty.  Oh,  at 
making  things  look  her  way,  she's  a  terror. 
Her  father  u.sed  to  l)c  in  politics  strong  in 
(Irand  Rapids.  Michigan.  I  guess  he  passed 
a  little  wiseness  along.    You  go  and  see  her.  " 

A  careful  and  rcsjxjctful  knock  at  the  d(Mir 
in  the  Bush  Temple  (J flicc  Building  marked 
"Inienialional  Gloveworkers'  Union  of 
America";  a  pause  in  the 
clicking  of  a  ty|x?writcr; 
another  careful  and  respect- 
ful knock;  a  "Come  in!"; 
and  then  the  door,  swinging 
o|>en,  revealed,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  typewriter,  a 
sweet-faced  little  girl,  with  a 
little  Mack  apron  over  her 
l)rown  skirt  and  little  black 
oversleeves  protecting  the 
arms  of  her  yellow  waist,  and 
a  little  oblong  gold  band  at 
her  throat  restraining  a  large 
yellow  tie,  and  with  gentle, 
blue-gray  eyes,  clear,  wide- 
open,  unafraid,  comprehend- 
ing, but  still  always  gentle. 

F.vidently  the  word  "ter- 
ror" had  been  used  in  a 
highly  metaphorical  sense. 
In  the  midst  of  a  prolonged 
mental  sigh  of  relief  on  my 
part  the  (|uesli()ning  began. 
But  Miss  Nestor,  while  frank 
about  her  trade,  is  not  talk- 
ative about  herself.  Her 
young  career  must  be  pieced 
together  from  many  frag- 
ments picketl  up  in  many 
places. 

She  began  in  the  stitch- 
ing department  where,  on 
both  sides  of  long  tables 
spread  with  ixnver-driven 
machines  and  heaps  of 
gloves,  you  see  long  rows 
of  girls,  dose-packed,  .some 
of  them  crouched  over  their 
work,  nervously,  with  fore- 
heads almost  touching  their 
machines  and  with  intent 
eyes  seeming  to  urge  steam 
and  metal  to  greater  si)eed ; 
others  (often  better  workers) 


sitting  erect,  a])parently  negligent,  while 
ghjve-seams  by  the  huncired  yards  purr  and 
zip  from  their  ncedlc-|>oints. 

The  men,  in  another  room,  with  sharp 
dies  and  heavy  mauls,  have  jxjunded  and 
cut  the  leather  into  carefully  designed  frag- 
ment.s.  The  girls,  in  this  room,  sew  the 
fragments  into  gloves.  Such  is  the  divi.sion 
of  labor  between  the  se.xes. 

Miss  Xestor  passed,  in  turn,  through  most 
of  the  different  groups  of  operators  into 
which,  by  another  division  of  labor  of  an  in- 


MISS  MAUIE  OUTLKU,  AT  HI  K  MACHINE  IN  A  GLOVE 
FACTORY. 
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IN  THK  SKWINU  ROOM  OF  A  CLOVE  FACTORY. 


iricate  and  marvelous  kind,  ihc  girl.>  thcm- 
<^elves  arc  separated. 

The  "banders,"  who,  with  a  two-needle 
machine,  attach  the  gauntlet  to  the  body  of 
the  glove;  the  "silkers,"  who,  with  a  four- 
needle  machine,  run  the  lines  of  decoration 
on  its  back;  the  '"strap-sewers,"  the  "gore- 
sewers,"  the  "binders,"  or  "hcmmers";  the 
"closers,"  mo.st  expert  of  all,  who  get  the 
glove  twice  in  its  comj)licated  crisscross 
travel.-.,  once  to  insert  the  thumb-piece  and 


the  l>ack-pieces  and,  later,  to  run  the  final 
seam  along  the  finger-sides,  up  one  side  and 
down  the  other,  from  little  finger  back  to 
thumb,  "closing"  it  and  finishing  it — most  of 
these  groups  Miss  Nestor  worked  with  till 
finally,  being  a  "  closer."  she  could  go 
no  farther.  .And  it  is  easy  to  see  that  she 
is  proud  of  being  a  complete  "  glove- 
work  er/i''>*  r 

There  was  no  union  in  those  days,  before 
lyoj.    But  iluTe  wa>  always  a  little  trouble. 
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I'siially  about  piece-work,  the  price  per  piece, 

the  rale  of  ^[>ec(I. 

Curious  thing,  >i»ccii.  As  inexplicable  as 
ft  talent  for  verses.  Tlierc  was  a  man  '*wax< 
threader"  in  Milwaukee  a  few  years  ago  (the 
"wax-thread"  machine  is  the  only  sewing- 
machine  operated  by  men  instead  of  women 
in  Western  glove  factories  1  who  was  dying  of 
tuherculosis.  They'd  carry  him  up-stairs  in 
the  factor}'.  And  when  a  glove  fell  off  his 
table  he  hadn't  strength  enough  to  reach 
down  and  j^ct  it.  But  once  hi-  machine  got 
going  and  the  accustomed  quirks  and  twists 
of  his  bands  b^n  to  send  the  product 
throuirh,  he  would  sit  u])  and  turn  out  as 
many  gloves  by  the  end  of  the  day  as  the 
strongest,  fastest  young  operator  in  the  shop. 
Then  th^'d-cany  him  to  the  street-car. 

Amon£j  women,  speed,  accelerated  !>y  the 
urgency  of  piece-work,  has,  however,  a  mure 
than  psychological  interest.  Women,  be- 
cause of  their  not  intending  to  stay  in  the 
factories  all  their  lives,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons,  are  much  more  readily  driven  into 
reckless  speed  cxicsses  than  men.  They 
submit  readily  to  "speeding-up"  processes 
which  men,  instinctively  conserving  their  en- 
ergy for  prolonged  use,  are  more  likely  to  re- 
sist. Men  have  to  make  their  candle  last 
forty  years.  Women  are  tempted  to  bum 
theirs  in  five. 

Not  many  i)f  them  have  the  s(ilid  sense  of 
the  Chicago  shoe  factory  girl  who,  after  sev- 
eral years'  experience,  swd:  *'  Well,  Pve  quit 
racing.  I've  found  that  every  dollar  I  make 
over  eight  dollars  a  week  goes  to  the  doctor, 
anyway.  So  when  I  see  mi;^ll  turning  out 
more  than  eight  dollars'  worth,  I  slow  up.*' 

Of  course  the  piece-work  system  ha-  come 
to  stay.  No  one  in  his  senses  would  suggest 
abolishing  it.  It  is" not  its  existence  but  its 
abuse  that  is  here  crifi<  i/ed. 

There  must  be  an  ai>use  of  it  when  so 
many  girls  in  their  early  twenties  can  be 
heard  saying:  "It  used  to  be  I  could  tuni 
out  that  many  dozen,  but  of  course  I  can't 
now";  and,  "Certainly  she  turns  out  more 
than  I  do.  See  how  new  she  is." 

It  is  a  phenomenon  that  1-  fruind  in  manv 
trades.  Miss  Butler  found  it  in  Pittsburg. 
After  her  investigation  she  said: 

"Under  a  discussion  of  heahh  comes  the 
factory  system  of  speeding.  Seriou'^  the 
menace  of  tuberculosis  is,  one  might  almost 
consider  more  serious  the  threat  to  racial  vi- 
tality from  neryous  t-xhaii-ti*  m  of  u'irl  work- 
ers.   1  have  spoken  ot  the  double  tension  on 


the  stogy-worker  who  must  cut  close  and  at 
the  same  time  have  a  high  output.  'No  girl 
can  keep  up  her  puce  more  than  six  years,* 
said  the  manager  of  one  of  the  large  fac- 
torie>.  .  .  .  Rose  Bernstein,  a  slight 
little  girl  with  drooping  mouth  and  sloping 
shoulders,  told  me  that  in  three  years  her 
output  had  dropiH-d  from  1,000  to  700 
stogies  a  day,  and  now  she  was  losing  jx;r- 
ceptibly.  The  cost  of  this  nervous  loss  is 
not  borne  by  the  industry.  Most  of  the 
girls  marri'  at  twenty  or  twenty-one,  ju-t 
about  the  lime  when  their  speed  breaks. 
The  cost  is  borne  by  the  homes  bto  which 

thry  go." 

When  you  understand  what  a  serious  mat- 
ter "speeding  up"  is,  you  will  understand 
why  "pace-makers"  are  unpopular.  There 
was  XcM.  for  instance — let  that  be  her  name, 
since  it  vva.in'1 — in  one  of  the  glove  factories 
on  the  West  Side  in  Chicago.  A  new  style 
of  glove  had  been  introduced*.  Piece-work 
rate:  fifty  cents  a  dozen.  Nell,  with  her  in- 
explicable trick  of  speed,  not  seeming  to 
hurry,  rolled  out  five  dozen  a  day.  Two 
and  a  half  dollars!  Meanwhile  the  average 
girl  was  "racing"  every  sec(md  all  day  to 
make  a  dollar  and  a  half.  Pretty  soon  the 
foreman  came  around.  '■  Five  dozen  a  day"' 
Two  and  a  half?  After  this  the  rate  will  not 
be  fifty  cents  a  dozen.    It  will  be  forty-five." 

So  then  the  girl  who  wa-  "  raring"  to  make 
a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  had  to  " race"  to 
make  a  dollar  thirty-five,  and  Nell  herself, 
instead  of  making  $2.50,  mad9  $2.25.  Some 
of  the  girls  thought  the  firm  "slipped  her 
back  her  iwenty-tive  cents"  for  "speeding 
up"  the  room. 

.Anyway,  there  was  always  trouble  about 
piece-rates  in  this  factory  and  in  Agnes  Nes> 
tor's  factory  and  in  every  other  factory. 
Union  material  was  already  present  in  a 
state  of  .st^Iution.  All  it  needed  was  a  shake 
to  precipitate  it. 

One  day.  in  .\gncs  Nestor's  factory,  the 
"  banders"  walked  out.  Not  a  strik<'.  Just 
a  hufl.  Once  outside,  they  quarreled  with 
one  of  thdr  number  and  ducked  her  m  a 
hi  )rse-trough.  In  the  afternoon  they  felt  bet" 
ler  and  came  back  to  work. 

But  the  horse-trough  incident  got  into  the 
pajjers  and  was  read  by  a  gln\  e  cutter,  a 
studiou^^  young  man  named  1.  Solon,  who 
peni.^ed  books  and  periodicals  when  he 
wasn't  cutting  gloves.  He  went  and  hired  a 
hall  within  a  )>lock  or  two  of  the  factory. 

The  next  afternoon  was  the  crisis.   As  the 
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girls  came  out  of  the  fnmt  d«K>r  of  the  fac- 
tory after  work  and  spread  in  thick  groups 
over  the  sidewalks  and  the  streets,  they  were 
startletl  by  the  r.\t  lamations  of  a  yount;  en 
thusiast,  who  shouted  that  in  his  hall,  in  ten 
minutes,  tlic  jjriin  iplcs  of  unionism  would  be 
explained.  Would  ttu'v  n>mc?  There  was  a 
mnmcnt  of  hesitation  Thi;n  the  verve  of 
the  stranger  won.    They  came. 

From  all  accounts  it  must  have  been  a  curi- 
ous speech,  eloquent  with  the  eloquence  of  the 
lir^t  outbreak,  ^pontaneou-,  heyond  him-r!f, 
of  a  man  who  had  rt-ad  and  thought  atid  iclt 
much;  tnit,  nevertheless,  from  a  worldly  stand- 
point, a  speech  that  wa>  di-i  iikdly  rnrioii^. 

it  had  nothing  in  it  about  hours  or  wages. 
What  it  sud,  accotding  to  reports,  was  some- 
thing  like  this:  *' Unite.  Separated,  you  are 
nothing.  You  have  no  life.  You  are  machines 
attached  to  machines.  United,  vou  will  tind 
a  voice.  The  firm  is  a  unit.  You  can  talk 
to  ihc  firm  when  you  are  a  unit.  Iiulividualiy. 
yim  don't  exist.  Together  you  will  acquire 
personality.    Won't  you  do  it?" 

They  did.  And  the  union  ha^  existed 
ever  since.  Ori^^inated  by  the  philosophy 
and  passion  of  an  exceptional  young  man, 
perpetoatcd  by  the  tact  and  shrewdness  of 
an  exceptional  younfj  woman,  it  ne\  ertlukss 
goes  back  to  deeper  causes.  It  represents 
the  unfolding  to  sdf-conadousncss  of  the 
m^  of  the  casual  and  temporary  industrial 
woman.  The  concrete,  material  succes^ics 
of  the  union  are,  by  compari.>on,  unimpor- 
tant, although  they  have  been  numerous. 

In  this  respet  t  the  union  has  ficcn  assisted 
by  the  unusual  rea.sonableness  and  fairness 
of  the  largest  Chicago  glove  firm  with  which 
it  has  had  to  deal.  Many  bad  things*  have 
!)ccn  removef!.  The  girls  are  no  longfer 
obliged,  for  instance,  to  buy  their  own  ma- 
chine-oil and  cany  it  to  the  factory,  nor 
to  pay  fifty  cents  a  week  "rental"  on  the 
machines  they  operate. 

There  has  come  also  the  gaining  of  gouti 
things.  For  four  months  evcr>'  summer  Sat- 
urday afternoon  is  now  a  half-hnlida\ .  And 
it  is  provided  in  the  treaties  that  from  the 
time  of  the  signing  of  one  treaty  to  the  time 
of  the  signing  of  the  next  all  changes  in 
methods  of  production  shall  be  so  made  that 
they  shall  not,  while  increasing  production, 
decrease  wages. 


These  things,  however,  though  the  list  of 
them  could  be  indetinitely  extended,  are 
mere  symbols  of  the  fact  that  the  women  of 
'  I^)cal  Eighteen  "  have  moved  into  the  same 
mental  world  with  men.  instead  of  being 
at  best  an  inert,  and  at  worst  a  cheai>ening, 
influence  in  industry,  they  have  become  an 
active,  a  wa:;r  raising  inlluence. 

The  woman's  Local,  Eighteen,  meets  in 
Joint  Cotmcil  with  the  men's  Local,  Four, 
and  no  contract  with  employers  is  signed  ex- 
cept by  Ixith  locals  together.  With  the  co- 
operation of  Local  Eighteen,  the  wages  oi  liie 
memln-rs  of  L(K  al  Four  have  gone  up  from 
twi  Ke  to  liftt  en  dollars  a  week. 

.A.gnes  Nestor,  however,  and  the  other 
women  trade^iiiilon  leaders  who  have  ap- 
peared lately  in  American  cities  are,  though 
notable,  still  exceptional,  and  the  unions 
they  represent  do  nut  yet  account  for  more 
than  a  very  small  percentage  of  their  possible 
arlherents.  The  spirit  is  spreading  and 
spreading  rapidly,  but  workingwomen,  as  a 
class,  as  a  mass,  are  still  only  vaguely, 
voicelessly,  touched  by  it. 

And  when,  if  ever,  they  are  all  touched  by 
it,  their  withdrawal  to  donaestic  life  after 
marriage  will  leave  their  unions  to  be  re- 
membered and  rc-officcrc-d  ever}'  seven  year^». 
Woman  in  industry  will  still  remain  not 
rimply  an  economic  fact  but  compKcatedly  a 

social  fact. 

How  thoroughly  social,  how  thoroughly 
complicated,  how  far  from  merely  economic 
she  is  to-day  a  certain  glove  firm  on  Maduoa 
Street  in  Chicago  (  an  testify.  Its  machines 
are  light,  its  rooms  well-ventilated,  its  wages 
from  six  to  twelve  dollars  a  metk. 

Last  year  it  had  a  sign  out:  "Girls 
Wanted  "  Hut  no  girls  came.  The  fore- 
man s|Hjke  hastily  and  bitterly  in  his  anger. 

wish  these  department  stores,"  he  said, 
''would  I  ul  all  their  girls'  wages  down  to  two 
dollars  a  week.    Girls  don't  want  money." 

For  straight  by  his  sign,  under  his  win- 
dows, girls  by  the  hundred  were  going  five 
blocks  down  the  street  to  work  in  the  de- 
partment stores  for  half  the  money  they 
could  eam,.after  a  few  months'  experience, 
in  his  factory. 

Woman  is  a  social  fact.  She  is  putting  on 
her  good  clothes  and  going  Down-Town. 

Why  bit? 


In  the  Januaiy  instalmeat  oi  Tlie  Woman's  Invashm  Mr.  Hard  wiU  discuss  "  The  Shop  Girl." 
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ON  the  highroad  to  Tyngsburg  Tom 
Maccy,  the  milkman,  pulled  in  hb 
horse,  Jeremiah,  when  it  bcramc  ovi 
dent  that  the  tall  young  man  ubstruci- 
ing  the  way  had  no  intention  of  getting  out 
of  it.  lie  had  at  rir<t  endeavored  to  tuni 
aside  for  him,  but  the  stranger  had  dodged 
in  front  of  the  horse's  head  with  the  persist- 
ency of  a  green  Ik)  I  tie  fly. 

Now  that  the  hon^e  had  come  to  a  stand- 
still, however,  the  man  proceeded  along  its 
side,  patting  its  flanic  reassuringly  as  he 
journeyed,  and  M:ur\  .  witli  the  inherited 
conservatism  of  a  small  New  England  town, 
waited  for  him  to  declare  hinuelf,  and  thus 
furnish  iht  due  to  his  behavior.  Nor  did 
he  have  long  to  wait. 

"  I  don't  know  how  keen  you  are  on  poetry, 
but  it's  been  on  my  mind  for  four  miles,  and 
you  are  the  first  person  who  has  come  along." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  exj>cct  ?  "  asked  Macey, 
who  was  a  young  man  of  serious  motives  but 
slow  mind,  and  who  could  not  dis{)ose  of 
more  than  one  issue  at  a  time.  "It's  now 
four-thirty  in  the  morning,  and  the  market- 
men  all  go  to  the  city  by  the  lower  road.  I 
wouldn't  lie  here,  only  I'm  delivering  to  a 
milk  depot  »nce  milk  went  up  to  hfty  cents 
u  can." 

"And  then  I  am  weak  on  turning  comers, 
just  now,"  the  stranger  went  on,  quite  un- 
mindful of  the  interruption.  "I  could  stop* 
your  horse  head  on,  but  if  you  had  made  a 
quick  turn  at  right  angles,  I  should  have  lost 
you." 

Tom  Macey  had  never  been  drunk,  never 
even  having  been  in  the  way  of  temptation, 
for  that  matter,  and  his  data  as  to  intoxicated 
men  was  limited  to  an  occasional  encounter 
with  the  solitaiy  town  toper.  Tyngsburg 
was  officially  '*diy, "  with  a  town  just  beyond 
equally  nrtuous,  and  it  wn*;  many  a  weary 
mile  to  the  city.  Moreover,  the  stranger,  far 
from  being  disheveled,  was  well  dressed,  and 


lus  face,  instead  of  being  flushed,  as  Macey 
thought  adrunken  man's  should  be,  was  rather 
white  and  drawn,  and  his  eyes  were  wild  and 
staring,  as  though  he  could  not  have  shut 
them  had  he  so  desired.  Macey  was  un- 
certain just  how  to  classify  him 

"If  it's  the  city  you  want,  it's  back  there 
some  eighteen  miles. "  he  suggested  at  a  ven- 
ture. 

"Eighteen?"  echoed  the  stranger  mirth- 
lessly. "Say  eighty,  or  even  eight  hundred. 
I  know,  for  f  have  walked  it.  But  let  us 
come  back  to  the  main  question.  Here  is  all 
that  lean  rcmrmher — "  and  as  though  inton- 
ing something  that  had  been  running  cease- 
le^ly  through  his  mind,  he  recited: 

"'Whfn  Onier  smole   is  bioomin'  iyre, 

He'd  'eard  men  sing  by  land  an*  sea — ' 

•'Now  linijih  it,  lor  heaven's  sake,  man, 
finish  it, "  he  pleaded  querulously. 

"Finish  what^"  asked  \facey  blankly. 
"Give  me  the  second  couplet.    It  b  as  well 
known  as  Mother  Goose,  bat  it  hasgpne  from 

me  as  completely  as  the  knowledge  of  sleep. 

I  have  l)eeii  tn'inp  to  finish  the  verse  for 
the  whole  eight  hundred  miles.  What  is 
it?" 

"  Don't  ask  me,"  Macey  replied  with  em- 
phasis. 

The  stranger  threw  out  his  arms  as  though 
he  would  embrace  him.  "Praise  Allah! 
Thank  you,"  he  cried,  and  quoted: 

"'When  'Omer  smon       Lioomin'  lyre, 
He*d  'eard  men  sine  by  land  an'  sea; 
An'  what  he  thoudit  a  might  require 
'E  went  an'  took — the  same  as  me!'" 

!Nf accy  took  the  whip  from  its  socket  and 
prepared  to  gather  up  the  reins.  "If  you 
think  I  told  you  that,  all  riglit  "  he  saici.  "  I 
haven't  anv  more  lime  lor  foolishness. 
Good  day. "' 
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But  the  stranger  was  not  to  be  put  aside  so 
easily.  With  a  firmer  grasp  upon  the  cart 
than  the  peril  of  the  ascent  would  seem  to 
warrant,  he  climl>ed  to  the  seat  and  turned 
about  with  as  much  care  as  though  he  had  at- 
tained the  apex  of  a  pyramid.  *'  Let  us  even 
go  on, "  quoth  he. 

Tom  NIacey's  face  grew  visibly  red,  and 
the  muscles  of  his  arm  tightened  involun- 
tarily. He  was  short  but  solidly  built,  and  as 
anchor  on  the  (Irange  tug-of-war  team  knew 
his  strength. 
His  first  thought 
was  to  ex  pe  1 
the  intruder 
Ixxlily,  but  some- 
thing  in  the 
drawn  face  and 
the  far-away  look 
of  the  eyes  re- 
strained him, 
and  with  a  cluck 
to  the  horse  he 
lightened  the 
reins  and  the  carl 
jogged  along  the 
Tyngsburg  road. 

It  was  a  hilly 
country,  given 
more  to  pasture 
land  than  to  the 
cultivation  of 
market  produce, 
but  it  looked 
down  upon  a 
broad  and  placid 
river,  nn  the 
other  side  of 
which  a  magnifi- 
i-  e  n  t  wooded 
Ian  d  s  c  a  p  e 
stretched  away 
to  the  distant 
mountains;  and 
in  the  early 
morning  light 
the  deep  colors 
of  midsummer 
stood  out  clean 
and  strong,  like 
some  masterpiece 
on  Nature's  great 

canvas.  Something  in  the  scene  caused  a 
stray  phrase  to  flash  across  the  mind  of  the 
stranger.  "God's  perfect  peace,  "  he  said, 
half  aloud;  and  the  lines  of  his  forehead 
deepened  in  pain.    He  felt  that  he  was  far 
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from  perfect  peace,  though  he  might  be  upon 
the  Ijorder  of  its  country. 

"  My  name  is  Tom  Macey, "  said  the  driver 
uneasily.  "  I  live  two  miles  out  on  the  upper 
road.    Where  are  you  going?" 

The  stranger  turned  from  his  contempla- 
tion of  the  river  and  fi.xed  his  mind,  with  an 
efTort,  upon  the  man  Infside  him.  "Any- 
where; as  far  as  you  go,  jx^rhaps,  "  he  replied. 
"Thank  you  for  bringing  me  so  far — or  have 
we  only  just  started?  I  have  l)een  walk- 
ing all  night. " 

"Walking?" 
asked  the  milk- 
man,with  uncon- 
cealed astonish- 
ment. "  Where, 
and  why?'*  It 
occurred  to  him 
that  here  was 
a  madman 
escaped  from  an 
asylum  some- 
where. 

"Why?  To 
escape  the  old 
man  Adam.  Do 
you  work  all 
night,  Mr. 
Macey  ?  " 

"I  work  from 
one  o'clock, "  re- 
plied the  literal 
Thomas. 

"And  when  do 
you  sleep?" 

"From  six  un- 
til I  start  out,  or, 
if  I'm  out  in  the 
evening,  I  make 
up  ^'hat  I'm  shy 
on  sleep  the  next 
morning. " 

"You  are  a 
lucky  man. 
Thomas  Macey, 
to  sleep  when- 
ever the  spirit 
moves  you, "  re- 
plied the  stran- 
ger. "I  suppose 
that  I  really  slept 
three  nights  ago,  but  I  haven't  closed  my  eyes 
since  then,  and  it  .seems  much  longer.  You 
can  .stand  it  beautifully  without  sleep  for  one 
day  and  night,  you  know,  but  on  the  second 
night  you  should  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  dead. 
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And  if  vmi  don't,  look  o\]\.  Therc*^  'some- 
thing sure  wrong,  and  all  the  little  devils  in  the 
world  will  soon  get  after  you.  On  the  third 
day  you  will  begin  to  lose  people,  or  see  them 
when  they  are  nut  there  Only  last  night  I 
followed  a  policeman  right  up  against  a  brick 
wall,  and  when  I  got  there  he  was  gone.  Then 
there  i<  tlic  (nnilile  nlj'«iit  tnrning  corners. 
You  can't  turn  them  except  on  a  wide  circle. 
What  happens  on  the  fourth  clay,  Maccy,  I 
tion't  know  as  yet,  but  " 

"IkTc,  hold  <.i>,  Mi-ler, "  interrupted  the 
peq)ie.\ed  Macey.  "Why  don't  you  sJcep? 
Why  don't  you  get  out  now,  somewhere,  and 
go  to  sleep?" 

The  stranger  shook  his  head  mournfully. 
"Insomnia,"  he  said  briefly.  "That's  a 
funny  little  graveyard  we  are  coming  to, 
.Nfaroy.  What's  the  inscription  on  ih;it  new 
white  monument?  'He  givcth  his  beloved 
deep.  *  It's  evident  that  I  am  not  beloved  of 
the  Lord,  Macey,  and  yet  '* 

But  Maccy,  whose  slow -working  mind  had 
now  convinced  him  that  his  milk-wagon  was 
possessed  of  a  lunatic,  had  decided  upon  his 
course  of  Li.  ttoi>.  He  turned  >uddenly  upon 
the  stranger,  and  with  a  hrm  grasp  upon  his 
coat  and  trousers  lifted  him  and  shot  him 
clear  of  the  wheel  into  the  side  of  the  road, 
whereupon  he  laid  the  whip  to  the  liorsc's 
back  antl      t>ul  lor  home  at  full  speed. 

The  man  in  the  road  gathered  himself  up 
rather  ruefully  ;ind  tja/td  aftir  tlie  fleeing 
milkman.  "And  there  was  a  time  when  I  was 
rated  something  of  an  athlete, "  he  mused  re- 
gretfully. "I  will  overtake  the  countr)-- 
man  and  teach  him  to  be  a  <rt*ntlrman  "  He 
slaritd  in  pursuit,  rather  uncertain  in  his  gait, 
but  under  enough  headway  4o  cause  Mac^ 
to  whip  the  horse  anew 

"He  can't  catch  me,"  thought  the  milk- 
man, scornfully.  "  He  said  he  couldn't  turn  a 
comer,  and  if  that's  so,  I'll  lose  him  where 
the  road  branches." 

And  this  proved  true,  for  the  stranger  went 
off  at  a  tangent  upon  coming  to  where  the 
road  forlird,  and  brought  up  only  just  ^hori 
of  a  stone  wall,  upon  which  he  sat  to  wipe  liia 
moist  brow  with  a  handkerchief.  "Upon 
which  We  may  i>l.  t  r\f. hv  said,  apropos  of 
nothing;,  "that  v.  liilc  we  did  not  in-tnu  t  him 
in  g«xKi  manncr>,  we  are  ncvenheless  the 
gainer  upon  two  pmnls:  w^e  have  begun  to 
pervpire,  whi<  h  i-  a  ^uod  ~is;n,  and  \vr  i  an  re- 
call our  name,  which  is  Wadsworth  fir>'ant, 
and  not  an  «!^)cdally  difficult  one  to  re- 
member. " 


When  he  pot  up  from  the  stone  wall  the 
milk-wagon  bad  disappeared  from  view,  and 
he  decided  to  abandon  the  chase  and  keep  to 
the  river  road,  for  no  special  reason  other  than 
that  the  countn.-  looked  uninhalntcd  in  that 
direction  and  oitered  no  apparent  difticultics 
to  travel.  His  resentment  against  Macey  had 
quite  died  out,  and  his  only  desire  was  to  keep 
walking  until  he  wearied  himselt  to  the  iH)ini 
of  exhaustion.  Whatever  his  appearance  and 
actions  may  have  suggested  to  the  milkman, 
he  had  a  fixed  and  fairly  clear  idea  of  what  he 
wanted  to  do.  The  two  physicians  whom  he 
had  called  into  consultation  to  examine  him 
had  been  courteous  and  non-committal  to  his 
face,  but  they  had  gone  directly  to  his  people 
and  urged  that  he  be  sent  to  a  sanatorium 
without  delay.  That  alone  was  enouglh  to 
irritate  a  man  in  his  condition.  But  that  was 
not  all. 

His  was  one  of  those  families  that  might  be 

termed  fully  estabUshed.  It  was  a  clan, 
with  various  hafntations  and  var\'ing  degrees 
of  weakh,  but  a  clan  ujxin  all  questions  of 
family  poHcy.  It  governed  by  family  coun- 
ril,  the  dominant  members  of  wliich  were  a 
dowager  aunt  and  an  eccentric  but  vastly  rich 
bachelor  uncle,  whose  e.\pressed  wish  was,  as 
a  rule,  approved  by  the  heads  of  three  fami- 
lies. You  could  not  marry  withotit  tlie  ( on- 
sent  of  this  board;  yet,  once  passed  by  it, your 
social  position  was  secure,  and  if  your  income 
was  not  what  it  should  be.  the  family  saw  to  it 
that  you  were  provided  for  to  the  degree  called 
for  by  your  new  position.  Wadsworth  Bry- 
ant's father  had  been  taken  into  the  family  on 
his  reputation  as  a  man  of  prominnp  literary 
genius;  which  had  been  promptly  smothered 
by  the  income  settled  upon  his  wife .  H  is  son, 
ha\  ini;  shown  trnrrs  of  the  same  genius  in  due 
time,  was  promptly  set  apart  by  the  family 
council  to  be  titdned  as  the  family  lawyer. 

Well,  young  Br)'ant  had  gone  to  the  law 
school,  after  a  fashion,  but  i^avc  no  indication 
of  making  even  a  passably  good  lawyer.  His 
father,  upon  a  rare  occasion  of  mutual  under- 
standing, had  ^e(-rc'tlv  advi.^d  him  to  (  hc  rish 
his  own  ambitions,  and  to  go  it  alone  if  the  oc- 
casion ever  so  demanded ;  but  he  knew  well 
enough  that  he  was  proving  a  disappointment 
to  the  more  influential  members  of  the 
"family."  And  his  threatened  nervous 
breakdown  afforded  an  opportunity  not  to  be 
missed  of  pointing  out  hi-  r-b.ortcomings  and 
solemnly  discussing  which  sanatoriuni  should 
be  honored  by  the  presence  of  a  Bryant. 

His  father,  he  felt  sune,  would  understand 
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"how  about  the  OI.D  HOUSK  up  THKRE?"  asked  BRYANT. 


what  had  prom|)icd  his  disappearance  now; 
but  the  others  would  not,  even  if  they  were 
aware  of  the  situation.  He  had  not  wasted 
his  years  at  school,  as  they  l)elieved,  but  had 
devotc<i  himself  zealously  to  preparation  for  a 
literary  career.  The  fruit  of  it  was  his  first 
book,  a  manuscript  just  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  publisher,  who  had  received  it  favorably 
and  agreed  to  undertake  its  publication  in  the 
autumn;  but  the  price  of  this  had  been  reck- 
less overwork,  and  a  burning  of  the  candle  at 
both  ends,  relying  upon  his  physique  and  ca- 
pacity for  endurance.  Certainly  he  had  not 
come  up  to  the  family  requirement — as  a 
leader  of  the  bar,  or  as  the  suitor  of  a  girl  who 
had  been  selected  for  him  to  marry.  But 
upon  the  matter  of  his  going  away  to  an  insti- 
tution he  took  some  satisfaction  in  telling 
himself  that  he  was  several  laps  ahead  of  the 
family  council,  and  he  intended  to  keep  the 
matter  in  his  own  hands.  He  had  taken  good 
care  to  get  so  far  away  that  his  whereabouts 
would  not  Ix;  open  to  more  than  chance  dis- 
covery. There  would  l>e  a  search  for  him, 
but  no  public  hue  aud  cry. 

He  had  walked  a  mile  beyond  where  the 
roads  forked,  passing  only  one  small  farm- 
house on  the  way,  when  he  came  upon  a 
veritable  old  relic  of  a  colonial  house.  It  was 
long  and  rambling,  with  ells  and  gabled  roofs. 
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and  its  vacant  windows  and  weather-beaten 
sides  made  it  look  a  pathetic  picture  of  aban- 
donment as  seen  from  the  highway.  It  stood 
well  back  from  the  road,  upon  a  fair  elevation, 
and  as  Bryant  came  nearer  he  observed  what 
had  at  first  escaped  his  notice — that  it  pre- 
sented a  side  view  to  the  passer-by,  and  that 
the  front  was  concealed  by  a  screen  of  holly- 
hocks and  sunflowers  that  looked  uncanny  in 
their  height  and  lu.xuriant  growth. 

It  was  as  though  somebody  with  a  mag- 
ical preparation  for  the  soil,  after  picking  his 
way  carefully  through  the  worn-out  and 
abandoned  fields,  had  paused  to  fertilize  the 
ground  directly  in  front  of  the  old  mansion, 
and  then  planted  it  fantastically  so  that  no 
stranger  should  discern  what  was  hidden  be- 
hind. Moorish  gardeners  sometimes  worked 
such  magic  in  old  Spain  in  the  days  of 
Boabdil ;  but  one  hardly  would  look  to  find 
it  in  New  England. 

"Talk  about  an  enchanted  house!"  Bryant 
said,  in  the  habit  that  he  had  fallen  into  of  ad- 
dressing himself.  "  Why,  here  is  one  to  the  last 
detail.  Nobwly  could  find  the  door  because 
it  is  lost  in  a  tangled  forest  of  flowers.  No 
man  ever  raised  stalks  as  tall  as  that." 

He  walked  across  a  field  of  uncut  hay  thai 
might,  in  some  past  day,  have  been  a  rolling 
lawn,  and  worked  his  way  around  the  thicket 
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of  great  flowers  that  blossomed  far  above  his 
head  and  seemed  to  stand  as  a  barrier  against 
him;  when,  u|H)n  the  farther  side,  he  discov- 
ered that  there  really  was  a  path,  somewhat 
overgrown,  but  unmistakably  a  path,  leading 
to  the  house. 

With  just  a  suspicion  that  his  brain  might 
l>e  playing  him  a  tnck,  and  that  in  truth  he 
might  l)e  lying  back  in  the  road  with  a  broken 
head  where  the  milkman  had  flung  him,  he 
followed  the  path  in  its  serpentine  course  until 
it  led  to  a  little  clearing  in  front  of  a  handsome 
old  porch  that  was  in  good  repair,  and  to  a 
tine  old  door  with  a  heavy  brass  knocker. 
Here,  of  a  surety,  was  a  comer  of  the  house 
that,  by  every  visible  sign,  was  habitable,  and, 
following  a  whimsical  prompting,  he  .sounde<l 
the  knocker  and  st<Hid  waiting  for  the  door  to 
open. 

He  repeated  the  blows  upon  the  kncxker. 
but  nolxxly  came,  and  he  Ix'gan  to  grow  |)etu- 
lant,  and  to  wonder  why  he  was  kept  waiting 


so  long.  Finally  he  left  the  porch  and  i>eercd 
boldly  in  at  a  window,  and  for  a  full  minute  or 
two  stood  there  with  his  face  pressed  against 
the  pane.  What  he  saw  made  him  more  anx- 
ious than  ever  to  gain  access.  He  was  able  to 
make  out  a  spacious  living-room,  with  a  great 
o\)en  fireplace  and  leather-cushioned  window- 
seats;  not  over-furnished,  but  abundantly 
supplied  with  all  that  a  man  would  need  in  a 
country  home.  It  was  an  interior  refreshing- 
ly une.xpected,  after  the  weather-beaten  out- 
side; and  he  suddenly  became  aware  of  an 
idea  buzzing  within  his  head  that,  could  he 
once  gain  entrance  to  a  place  like  this,  he 
could  compose  himself  and  go  lc»  sleep  for  a 
long  year  of  nights. 

The  path  by  which  he  had  come  had  the 
season's  growth  of  grass,  only  slightly  trampled 
down ;  a  climbing  rose-bush  on  a  comer  of  the 
house  had  bloomed  unpicked;  and  he  noted 
that  a  bird  now  fluttering  over  his  head  had 
built  its  nest  in  the  old  porch.    Had  some- 
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Ixxly  discovered  the  abandoned  house,  made 
a  part  of  it  habitable,  and  after  a  time  aban- 
doned it  again  ?  Obviously  the  answer  to  the 
riddle  was  not  to  be  learned  without  some 
effort,  and  he  retraced  his  steps  to  the  road,  de- 
termined to  Ro  l>ack  to  the  red  farmhouse 
that  he  had  passed  on  the  way. 

As  he  approached  it,  through  a  scattering 
and  protesting  flock  of  fowls,  the  door  opened 
and  a  g(xxi-natured  old  man  popped  his  head 
out  and  smiled  at  him  genially. 

"Seen  you  coming  down  the  road. "  said  he. 
"Seen  you  going  up  a  spell  back,  (iuess 
vou've  sort  of  lost  your  way  roun'  here." 

"How  alx)ut  that  old  house  up  there?" 
asked  Bryant,  without  preliminar)'  introduc- 
tion of  the  subject.    "  Who  lives  in  it  ?  " 

"  Don't  anylx>dy  live  in  it,"  replied  the  old 
man,  with  a  chuckle. 

"Who  owns  it,  then?"^ 

"Well,  's  near  as  I  can  find  out,  when  old 
Ben  Kdwards  died,  he  had  a  nephew,  an'  the 
nephew  had  growed  up  an'  l>ecome  an  artist, 
an'  nobody  seemed  to  lx)ther  about  the  old 
place  till  he  took  a  fancy  to  it  one  summer. 
Old  Ben  Edwards,  he  was  " 

"Don't  get  wound  up,  Mr.  Jones,"  Bryant 
implored,  feeling  a  return  of  his  recent  petu- 
lance. "  I'm  no  town  historian.  What  I 
want  is  to  get  into  that  house. " 

The  old  man  chuckled  anew.  "  My  name's 
Bunts.  How'd  you  like  to  hire  the  Edwards 
place?" 

"  I  should  like  to.    W^ho  is  in  charge  ?  " 

"I  be.  Oh,rmnofooi:— if  Idolookit.  Mr. 
Edwards — Mr.  John  Edwards,  the  artist  — 
he  knew  I  wasn't,  an'  he  asked  me  to  look 
after  the  place  when  he  went,  an'  said  if  he 
didn't  come  back  I  might  rent  it." 

"I'll  take  it,  then,"  said  Bryant  shortly. 
"Come  and  let  me  in,  and  we  can  arrange  the 
terms  later." 

"You  won't  need  any  key,"  said  Bunts 
mysteriously.  "You  follow  me,  an'  I'll  show 
you  the  way. " 

Arrived  once  more  in  the  clearing  before 
the  gabled  house,  Bryant  watched  the  old 
man  as  he  made  for  the  i)orch  and,  sliding  a 
false  lioard  to  one  side,  di.sclosed  a  brass  chain 
with  a  ring  in  the  end.  This  he  pulled;  there 
was  at  once  a  sound  of  lifting  bars  within,  and 
the  door  opened  slightly  of  its  own  accord. 

"Well!"  exclaimed  Br)ant  in  surprise. 
"What's  to  prevent  anybody  from  entering 
in  that  manner?" 

"Becau.>^e  nolnxly  knows,"  replied  Mr. 
Bunts  serenely.    "It  was  one  of  Mr.  Ed- 


wards's playthings.  Invented  it  himself,  so's 
he  wouldn't  have  to  look  for  the  keyhole  in  the 
dark.  I  come  up  here  with  the  old  lady,  now 
an'  then,  to  tidy  up  a  bit.  Sorter  hoped  Mr. 
Edwards  would  come  back  some  day;  but 
it's  l)een  two  years  now.  Want  me  to  show 
you  aroun'?" 

"No,  thank  you.  I'm  feeling  tired  now, 
and  want  to  turn  in.  I'll  be  down  and  see 
you  again  later  about  getting  a  food  supply. " 

Mr.  Bunts  withdrew;  and  Bryant  began 
his  inspection  of  the  premises.  It  was  ap- 
parent that  the  artist  had  made  only  the  wing 
of  the  house  habitable,  but  he  had  done  that 
thoroughly,  and  the  effect  was  wonderfully 
pleasing  to  the  eye  after  the  riot  outside.  The 
fine  old  window-frames,  the  splendid  old 
fireplace,  and  the  massive  rafters  had  not 
l)ccn  disturlxjd;  but  the  living-room  had  been 
modernized  just  enough  to  have  added  com- 
forts that  did  not  conflict  with  its  background, 
and  the  furnishings  were  handsome  old  rugs, 
massive  pieces  of  mahogany  furniture,  dull 
brass  and  pewter. 

Three  doors  opened  invitingly  from  the 
living-room — or,  rather,  three  doors  stood  in- 
vitingly wailing  to  ljco|)ened — and  Wadsworth 
Bryant  did  not  hesitate  to  explore  the  rooms 
beyond.  The  first  opened  into  a  man's 
chamber,  and  he  whistled  softly  as  he  threw 
open  the  blincls  of  a  window  for  l^etter  light. 
There  was  a  low,  wide  couch  in  one  comer  of 
the  room,  with  a  Persian  covering  thrown 
over  it  and  two  or  three  cushions  piled  up 
comfortably;  a  tall  chiffonier  with  old  silver 
candlesticks  upon  it  stood  in  one  corner,  and 
there  were  two  or  three  comfortable  chairs, 
and  several  good  pictures  upon  the  walls. 
Surely  the  artist  had  Ijeen  a  man  of  good  taste 
and  comfortable  habits;  and  Mrs.  Bunts  ap- 
jx'ared  to  have  kept  a  motherly  hand  upon 
the  place,  for  the  furniture  was  dusted,  and 
the  air  was  almost  free  from  musty  smell. 

He  returned  to  the  living-room,  and  opened 
another  door;  it  led  to  an  old-fashioned 
kitchen,  which  in  his  present  state  did  not 
interest  him  particularly.  So  he  turned  to 
the  last  door  of  all,  which  was  opposite  to  the 
chaml)cr  that  he  had  first  entered,  and,  with 
his  hand  u|)on  the  knob,  flung  it  wide  open. 

Once  in  his  life  he  had  seen  the  face  of  a 
girl  that  had  caused  him  to  pull  himself  up 
short,  as  it  were,  with  an  odd  sensation  of 
surprise  and  unexpected  pleasure.  It  had 
Ix'cn  as  he  was  about  to  enter  one  of 
the  drawing-rooms  of  a  fashionable  hotel  in 
Boston;  when,  upon  the  threshold,  he  had 
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raised  his  eyes  to  find  himst'lf  < onfronting  a 
young  woman  who,  like  himself,  was  taken 
omawares.  Many  times  afterward  he  had 
tried  to  describe  her  in  detail  to  himself,  and 
had  found  that  he  was  quite  unable  to  do  so; 
but  he  had  never  forgotten  the  picture — her 
rather  tall  and  .slender 
figure,  the  fine  color  of 
her  fare,  the  web-like 
veil  that  hung  from  her 
hat,  the  soft  tones  of  her 
I  !oak  and  pown.  It  had 
occurred  to  him  then 
that  when  a  man  fell  in 
love  with  a  woman  it 
should  be  in  that  way, 
spontaneously,  wonder- 
fully, and  with  only  the 
t^vo  of  them  in  the  equa^ 
tion. 

Now,  as  he  opened 
wide  the  ttnrd  door, 
there  was  the  same  feel- 
ing of  pleased  surprise 
th^  had  thrilled  him  ut 
the  hotel  at  Boston  ;  and 
though  be  did  not  enter, 
and  later  could  not  have 
descril)ed  the  xoom  in 
detail,  there  wa«  a^iain 
the  realization  of  the 
completeness  of  what  he 
had  seen — a  picture  uf 
enameled  white  furni- 
ture, of  a  white  and 
mnk  covering  over  a 
lacquered  brass  bed,  the 
suggestion  of  girlish 
things  upon  bureau  and 
table,  pictures  such  as 
could  have  been  chosen 
for  none  but  such  a 
loom;  a  very  air  of  oc- 
cupancy that  made  him 
draw  back,  as  one 
would  from  any  wom- 
an's chamber  info  which  he  found  him- 
self looking  by  chance.  An  enchanted  house  ? 
He  was  as  certain  of  it  as  thai  he  had  tumc 
to  a  long  joum^'s  end;  and  with  a  deep 
sigh  nf  weariness  that  would  not  be  denied, 
he  turned,  contented,  to  the  man's  room,  par- 
tiaUy  disrobed,  and  threw  himself  u[>on  the 
couch.  It  was  then  still  early  in  the  morning, 
but  he  <!i<l  not  awnke  until  the  sun  had  gone 
down  and  come  up  again  and  it  was  the  fore- 
noon of  the  second  day. 


Mr.  Bunts,  goint:  one  day  with  fresh  eggs 
and  vegetables  to  the  Enchanted  House^ — the 
name  had  been  given  by  its  new  occupant,  and 
tickled  tiie  old  man's  fancy — found  Wads- 
worth  Bryant  at  work  in  a  field  near  the 
dwelling.   Through  connivance   with  his 

father,  to  whom  he  had 
confided  his  retreat  and 
the  object  of  his  ab- 
sence, Bryant  had  ob- 
tained such  of  his  per- 
sonal effects  from  home 
as  he  needed,  and  was 
m>w  attired  in  khaki 
riding-breeches,  a  neg- 
ligd  shirt  guileless  of 
collar,  and  a  Panama 
hat  of  several  summers' 
sea>oning. 

"So you  really  be  go- 
ing to  farm,"  said  Mr. 
Bunts,  who  bad  kh  his 
basket  in  the  porch  in 
order  to  pass  the  time  of 
day  with  him. 

''Good  morning." 
Bryant  replied  cheerily. 
"  Yes,  I've  got  my  beans 


and 


up  now,  and 


"WBIX,' 


I'm  expecting  some  of 
the  other  stuff  through 
to-morrow.   I  know  it 

is  past  planting  time, 
but  the  weather  prom- 
ises to  make  it  up  to  me 
in  growth.  Tell  Mrs. 
Bunts  that  pie  of  hers 
was  all  ri^bt,  and  1 
wouldn't  mind  another 
to-morrow. " 

Bunts  grinned  genial- 
ly. "She  sets  a  lot  by 
you,  '  he  said.  "Thinks 
it's  a  good  thing  for  me 
to  have  company.  If 
you  need  a  hand  now 

an'  then  with  your  garden  " 

"Oh,  I'm  not  going  to  quit."  said  T?r)'ant 
good  nalu redly.  "You  lurgcl  that  I  lunc 
come  up  here  to  cure  myself,  and  that  this 
hard  work  means  eight  hours  of  good,  clean 
sleep  beforexiaylight.  Heard  anything  from 
Mr.  Edwards  yet?  He  hasn't  declined  to  ac- 
cept me  for  a  tenant?" 

"Not  a  word,"  replied  Bunts  dubiously. 
"I>oes  seem  as  if  he  d  be  more  interested, 
don't  it?  Guess  I'd  better  run  akmg 


"  SHE  RF.PKATF.n,  "AMD  WHAT  HAVE 
YOU  TO  SAV?" 
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now.  The  missus  might  think  I'd  strayed 

The  new  master  of  the  Enchanted  House 

liad  olaMWici!  the  nilr  of  dining  in  the  even- 
ing, when  Mrs.  Bunts  had  leisure  to  provide  a 
more  elaborate  meal  for  him  than  the  simple 
breakfast  and  the  lunch  at  noon  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  settinj:  for  himself.  .After  the 
day's  strenuous  work  it  was  a  pleasure  to  run 
down  to  the  river  for  a  bath,  and,  returning 
lightly  clad,  dress  in  clean  linen  and  flannels 
for  his  one  formal  meal  of  the  day  and  the 
leisure  tliat  followed  it.  The  old  dwelling 
was  equipi>ed  with  running  water  from  a 
spring  on  the  hill;  but  this  bath  in  the  ( oul 
stream,  beneath  the  shade  of  the  willows,  was 
a  part  of  the  day's  enjoyment,  and  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  perform  daily  his  rite  of  ap- 
proarhin<x  the  Enchanted  Hoii'^e  throut^h  the 
giant  titiwer  forest,  thus  adding  lo  the  illusion 
that  he  was  conjuring  about  him.  For  he  was 
never  alone  at  the  Enchanted  House,  though 
nobody  came  to  bee  him  after  Mrs.  Bunts  had 
cleared  his  dinner  dishes  away  and  gon^  to 
the  little  red  house  down  the  road.  The  plac  e 
bad  a  familiar  ghost:  the  presence  of  the  girl 
into  whose  room  he  looked  at  night  and 
in  the  morning. 

By  day  he  toiled  upon  his  farm  joyfully, 
cheating  himself  with  the  belief  that  he  was 
doing  it  for  her.  He  even  instituted  the 
pleasant  conceit  of  requiring  Mrs.  Bunts  to 
soundj  the  Indian  dinner-gong  when  the 
evening  meal  was  ready  to  be  served,  and 
before  he  took  his  seat  at  the  table  he  always 
remained  standing  for  a  moment,  looking 
"toward  her  door,  as  though  he  expected  to  see 
her  emerge,  gowned  all  in  white,  but  with  a 
tlower  in  her  hair,  and  with  the  glorious  color 
of  his  memor)'  in  her  face  and  eyes.  For  he 
knew  right  well  that  she  would  look  like  the 
unknown  girl  who  had  stood  before  him 
just  once  in  his  lile^  on  the  threshold  of  a 
Bo>t()n  hotel. 

On  one  mot)r)light  night,  indeed,  when  he 
had  turned  from  the  bewitchment  of  the 
srrne  in  the  ( U  ariii^  t)ordered  by  his  jungle 
of  hollyhocks  and  suniiowers,  to  re-enter  the 
house  and  bid  her  join  him  for  a  stroll 
through  the  enchanted  path  to  the  highway, 
lo.  her  floor  had  opened  slowly  and  .softly  of 
'ni>  own  accord,  and  liis  heart  had  stood  still 
for  a  moment  in  expectation.  Later,  when 
the  vision  did  not  come,  he  had  remcmlx-red 
that  Mrs.  Bunts  had  been  at  work  in  there 
during  the  afternoon,  and  had  probably  Idt. 
a  window  open  to  some  pas^ng  breeze.  He 


had  never  questioned  that  worthy  woman  a< 
to  the  lormer  occupant  of  the  room.  Once 
when  she  had  %'olunteered  some  mfonnation, 
he  had  put  her  aside.   He  did  not  yet  want 

to  know. 

On  the  night  after  Mr.  Bunts  had  brought 
him  the  basket  of  supplies,  he  retired  early, 
intent  upon  rising  Ijefore  the  sun  was  high,  in  .  , 
order  to  do  as  large  a  measure  of  work  as 
po.ssible  in  the  cool  of  the  morning.  He  slept 
soundly  and,  when  the  first  light  streamed  in, 
arose,  bathed  hi-  face  in  the  running  water  in 
his  room,  and  dressed  f(»r  his  lireakfast  and 
the  lalH)r  outsidt  Tiiere  was  no  other 
tlio'i<:ht  in  his  mind  until  he  placed  his  hand 
upon  the  knob  of  his  door;  when  suddenly  he 
drew  himself  erect  from  an  inttiition  that 
made  him  act  without  time  for  thought  or 
consideration.  He  oj)ened  hi>  door  with  the 
full  consciousness  that  the  duur  across  the 
way  was  being  o[)ened  at  the  same  time,  and 
then  he  .stotni  up  t:  t  he  threshold  -]>eeehless. 

You  must  remember  that  it  was  no  moon 
lit  night  now,  with  a  half  light  in  the  living- 
nH>m,  but  eariy  morning,  with  the  air  full  cl 
c  lear  sunshine  and  the  hinls  singing  outside; 
yet  there  in  the  other  doorway  stood  the  girl 
whom  he  had  conjured  up,  her  face  as  fresh 
and  fair  a-  the  da\  itself,  her  figure  as  supple 
as  though  she  bad  come  swiftly  across  the 
meadows  with  the  dawn,  her  very  presence  so 
charged  with  life  that  he  stood  transfixed, 
gazing  at  her  as  she  looked  with  wonderment 
at  him.  She  was  the  furst  to  break  the  silence. 

''Well,"  she  sdd;  and  the  angle  word 
Moemcd  full  of  glad  sun)ri>e  and  .sueh  musie  ' 
as  he  would  have  expected  to  hear  from  her 
voice.  "Well,"  she  repeated,  with  an  even 
deeper  meaning  in  her  tone,  '*and  what  have 
vou  to  snv 

Not  an  especially  profound  remark,  per- 
haps, and  yet  one  that  released  his  tongue  in  a 
flood  of  s|x^-h  that  might  have  taken  any 
woman  by  storm. 

"I  have  much  to  say,  ever}thing  to  say," 
he  began,  feeling  the  wine  of  excitement 
mounting  to  liU  liead.  Wlu  ii  I  came  lo  this 
Enchanted  House  I  oiiened  the  door  of  your 
room  by  chance,  and  I  felt  your  presence  and 
knew  w  hat  you  \\  ere  like.  Every  day  since,  I 
have  liecn  waiting  for  you.  thinking  of  you, 
sunmioning  you  with  all  my  heart  and  miad 
to  come.  Now  you  are  here.  What  should  I 
say?  A'-k  vou  vour  name,  perhaps,  or  how 
you  came  here?  Oh,  no;  I  am  content  lo 
know  that  you  have  come.*' 

Her  oivn  cohir  had  mounted  under  his 
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words,  risinij;  and  falling  a>  a  barometer  to  her 
heart-promptings:  flushing  up  in  her  hrst 
surprise;  cooling  down  as  she  sought  to  give 
calm  judgment  to  his  words;  running  high 
again  as  she  caught  the  undeicunent  of  his 
impetuous  eloquence. 

"Were  you — ^were  you  in  that  room  all 
jiight?''  she  asked,  pointing  to  his  open 
door. 

"  I  retired  at  nine  o'clock, "  he  replied.  "  I 
locked  my  castle  before  I  said  gpod  night  to 
the  moon.  Why,  were  you — were  you  in 
there  all  night,  too?" 

She  gasped  a  faint  assent.  Here  was  a 
situation  that  she  could  not  by  any  chance 
have  counted  upon.  She  had  cxpectt^d  to  ar 
rive  before  darkness  fell,  and  lo  have  met  her 
aunt  at  the  junction,  but  there  had  been 
a  wreck  that  had  delayed  all  the  trains  and 
her  aunt  had  not  yet  appeared.  Tom  Macey 
had  brought  her  over  from  the  station,  but  had 
said  nothing  about  an  occupant  of  the  house. 
Had  he  known? 

'*But  how  could  you  have  slept  here?" 
Biyant  demanded.  ''How  could  you  have 
come  in  with  the  door  locked  ?" 

*•  Oh,  that — that  was  no  difiicult  thing,"  she 
replied,  not  yet  quite  free  from  the  embarrass- 
ment in  her  speech.  "You  sec,  I  know  the 
secret  of  raising  the  bolts  from  th^-  oi ;  t  -ide.  I 
came  in  and  lighted  a  lamp,  i  iic  place 
looked  the  same— I  did  not  realize  that  any- 
body could  be  here — and  I  knew  that  my  aunt 
could  not  arrive  before  morning;  so  I  went  to 
bed. " 

He  had  remained  standing  in  his  doorway, 
and  >he  had  done  the  same.  Now  ihey  both 
advanced  into  the  room,  as  though  each  was 
prompted  to  extend  a  welcome  to  the  other. 

"Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  "I  lx?g  you  to 
accept  my  humble  hospitality,  and  allow  me 
lo  introduce  my>elf,  in  the  absence  of  a  third 
petson.  My  luime  is  \Vad>worth  Biyant, 
and  I  am  living  here  alone  for  the  summer." 

"Mr.  Biyant, "  she  began  in  reply,  and  then 
burst  into  a  merry  laugh.  "Mr.  Bryant," 
she  l)egan  again,  "allow  me  to  e.xtend  to  you 
the  hospitality  of  the  only  house  I  own.  My 
name  is  Be.ss  Edwards." 

Then  he  laughed  too — laughed  because  it 
was  morning  in  the  summcrrime,  with  the 
birds  singing  outside;  laughed  because  he 
was  young  and  over  Ins  head  in  love  with  an 
ideal  that  had  come  to  life;  laughed  l)ecau.se 
there  were      many  things  to  lie  explained. 

"  1  am  not  disputing  your  claims,  you  un- 
derstand," he  said,  "for  I  have  been  aware 


that  you  belonged  here  all  the  time;  but  a.s  a 
matter  of  reference  and  explanation,  I  olTer 
you  the  simple  statement  that  Mr.  Bunts,  in 
the  little  red  house  down  the  road,  rented  me 
thi>  place  for  the  season,  claiming  to  act  as 
agent  for  its  owner.  I  did  not  know  that 
your  father  " 

"Not  my  father,  but  my  uncle,  John  Ed- 
wards," she  interrupted.  "It  was  lie  who 
made  lliL  place  what  it  i.s.  And  I  ^hall  ne\er 
find  him  here  again." 

'  *  You  don't  mean  that  your  uncle  **  he 

began. 

"He  died  last  winter  in  Cure,"  she  said 

softly,  trying  to  control  the  emotion  that  the 
words  brought.  "He  had  been  a  father  to 
me,  and  be  died  out  there  aione." 

His  own  voice  softened  tinder  the  spell  of 
a  man's  memory  that  seemed  real  to  him, 
though  he  bad  known  him  only  by  associa- 
tion with  the  things  that  he  had  left  behmd. 
**I  can  almost  feel  the  kind  of  man  your 
Uncle  John  must  have  Ijccn  to  seek  seclusion 
here  and  make  this  corner  of  the  old  house  so 
aUve  with  his  personality,"  he  said.  "But 
I  had  never  thought  of  him  as  being — as  not 
coming  back  to  it  some  day. " 

"And  over  there  in  Egypt  you  may  be  sure 
that  he  left  another  place  as  habitable  as  this," 
she  replied.  "Not  with  hollyhocks  and  green 
fields  about  it,  but  a  white  bungalow  some- 
where, set  in  a  garden  of  blazing  flowers 
beyond  the  city,  perhaps.  That  was  my 
Uncle  John  Edwards.  AH  the  things  that  he 
did  were  like  that.  And  he  died  out  there 
alone,  with  only  his  work  about  him. " 

"While  you—  " 

"  While  1  ?  Could  a  girl  go  to  Egypt  with  a 
bachelor  uncle  ?  You've  no  idea  of  the  trouble 

that  it  cost  to  be  allowed  to  come  here  with 
him  in  the  summer.  <  )h,  they  are  not  all  like 
Uncle  John!  l  liere  are  his  sisters,  my  aunts. 
I  live  with  one  of  them,  and  was  dependent 
upon  her  bounty  until  Uncle  John  died.  You 
don't  know  what  aunts  are. " 

"Oh,  yes,  I  do!"  he  replied.  "See  here, 
why  did  you  come  here  last  night?"  he  asked. 

"Because — well,  because  I  wanted  to  a'-^ert 
myself,  1  supixjse;  inrcause  lUey  were  trapping 
me  into  a  marriage  that  I  did  not  want  to 
make." 

"Ahl"  he  said.  "And  so  you  were  coming 
here,  where  you  could  be  mistress  of  your 
own  thouglit>.  \  u  wanted  the  hills  and  the 
river,  and  the  birds  in  the  trees.  ;\nd  you 
waiited  to  come  because  I  was  here,"  he  went 
on,  "and  had  been  catling  to  you,  so  you  came 
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straight  witliuut  knowing  it,  and  you  arc 
going  to  remain  here,  and  never  go  until  I  go. 

I  know  about  marriages  arranged  by  the 
family  council.  I  came  awav  myself,  and 
ran  blindly  here.  Don't  you  sec  what  it  all 
means?" 

He  had  come  ne:irt*r  in  hvr  as  he  siJoke, 
until  he  could  almost  kiss  her  fair  hair. 

**  What  it  means  ?  "  she  repeated,  almost  in 
a  whisper. 

"It  means  that  wt-  have  come  hero  like  two 
stars  drawn  from  countless  miles  apart  by  a 
common  son;  like  two  ships  that  have  crossed 
distant  seas  to  cntor  .1  rommon  jxirt :  like  two 
birdii  called  to  build  a  c«>mmon  nest. " 

"  Stop  talking  like  that, "  she  cried.  "  You 
aiemad."  But  there  was  an  eagerness  in  her 
voice  (hat  belied  every  worrl  >hr  spoke. 

"And  suppose  that  I  am.'  Do  you  think 
that  I  am  going  to  lose  an  hour  like  this  in 
order  not  to  be  mad?  Listen  to  nir.  Tluro 
is  a  white  church  down  in  the  village,  and 
beyond  it  the  pareonagc  where  the  good  old 
man  lives  who  marries  the  young  and  buries 
the  dead.  Bunts  shall  go  for  him,  and  we'll 
be  married  to-day,  here  in  the  Enchanted 
House.  See,  there  is  my  garden  out  there, 
made  with  my  ouii  hands;  here  i':  the  home 
prepared  for  us  by  one  who  has  gone  away. 
It  has  all  been  ordained.  Oh.  giri!  hasn't 
it  been  ordained?" 

She  stood  there  for  a  moment  f.i.iiiL;  hiin. 
her  head  thrown  back,  her  brcaili  coming 
fast,  her  eyes  ablaze.  One  might  have 
thought  her  drawn  u[i  t<i  cnmliat  all  that  he 
had  said,  to  storm  at  him  for  having  gone  too 
far,  to  break  the  spell  that  he  had  woven 
about  her,  and  drive  him  away.  But,instead, 
.*hr  put  her  hand-  nut  until  they  touched  his. 

"  ^-^h,  ^ou  arc  foolish,  you  are  mad,  and 
yetr-it  IS  too  wonderful  to  believe,'*  she 
said.  ''  I  had  thought  that  it  was  only  a 
fancy,  a  dream  that  could  never  come  true, 
and  yet  here  you  are  face  to  face  with  mc 
again.  Have  you  R-ally  remembered,  too? 
I  had  gone  to  a  hotel  in  Boston  tn  dine  with 
my  uncle,  and  in  the  doorway  1  met  you 
instead,  and — at  any  rate,  when  my  uncle 
came,  I  actually  si-nt  him  to  inquire  who 
you  were,  and  he  found  -rime!)ii<lv  who  knew 
you,  and  so  wc  learned  your  name." 

"What?"  he  cried.  "  You  have  held  me 
in  your  memon,'  all  this  time?  I  lell  you 
that  it  was  indeed  ordained.  Dear  girl,  don't 
you  see  that  it  was?" 

She  held  out  her  hands  bcseechin^y 
against  his  coming  nearer.  ''1 — think  so," 


she  .said,  as  though  the  wortls  came  against  her 
will.  "  But  consider  what  you  are  asking  of 
me — "  Then  she  turned  and  fled  Into  her 

room. 

He  st«Hxl  for  a  moment  irrcs<^luic,  aiiti 
then  stalked  out-of-doors. 

Three  hours  later  the  venerable  clergyman 
was  making  his  way  through  the  jungle  of 
hollyhocks  and  sunflowers.  Mr.  Bunts  had 
brought  him,  having  likewise  secured  the 
attendance  i.f  the  town  clerk  to  make  out 
the  licen.^e,  atul,  lest  the  necessar)'  witnesses 
should  be  wanting,  h.id  Imited  himself  and 
his  wife  I'l  the  arn;uing  ceremony  that  he 
had  been  summtiued  to  arrange.  They  came 
up  the  winding  path  in  solemn  file,  and  the 
clergyman  annomiccd  their  arrival  by  a  dis- 
creet tap  upon  the  !)r.'i>^  knorkcr. 

Within  the  living-rooiu  a  table  was  set  in 
somewhat  incongruous  profusion  for  the 
wedding  feast;  and  as  the  tapping  was  heard 
the  two  chamber  doors,  which  had  been 
closed,  were  opened,  and  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom stood  again  upon  the  threshold.  The 
'^irl  wa^  wowned  in  white,  with  a  single  fresh 
rosebvid  caught  in  her  hair.  The  man  had 
changed  his  morning  dress  for  the  flannds 
that  he  had  worn  at  dinner  the  nit!;ht  before. 
The  wonder  of  it  all  was  still  upon  him.  He 
had  returned  to  the  house,  prepared  to  pack 
his  few  belongings  and  go  to  the  village 
tavern,  when  she  had  stolen  softly  in  upon 
him,  to  tell  him  that  she  would  become  his 
wife  that  day,  would  forestall  the  )|)|)o>ition 
that  she  well  knew  she  would  !ui\e  to  meet 
if  she  delayed.  And  Bryant  had  gone 
.straightway  for  Bunts. 

They  stood  now  for  a  moment  silent,  look- 
in<^  acrov^  the  mvsterv  of  the  ages  as  they 
searched  each  other  s  eyes.  The  tapping  at 
the  door  was  repeated,  and  then  the  man 
crossed  the  room  rapidly,  and  stoo<l  before  the 
girl.  "No,  you  shall  not  do  it."  he  said 
vehemently.  "  I  swear  before  God  iliai  there 
has  been  nothing  in  my  life  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  our  marriage;  but  it  is  unfair  to  you. 
You  have  seen  me  but  once  before  to^ay; 
you  know  nothing  about  me;  I  have  taken 
you  unawares.    .\nd  yet  " 

Shej)ut  her  arm  gently  in  his,  and  her  voice 
was  low  and  sweet.  '*I  know  that  you  love 
me  and  will  be  true  to  me,"  she  said.  "  Have 
wc  not  been  sweetheart  s  these  many  months  ?" 

He  tried  to  speak,  but  coiUd  only  kiss  her 
bands;  and  together  they  raised  the  Wts,  and 
the  venerable  clergyman  came  in  through  the 
open  door. 
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TIM  XOI.AX'S  tr<)ul>lo  culminatoi  in 
midsummer,  when  the  lierce  heal  some- 
times kindles  stinging  fires  in  the  tem- 
pers of  men.  The  force  t'luit  pu-licd  him 
adrift,  the  weight  that  broke  him  from  his 
moorings,  was  cumulative — over  two  thou- 
sand <£iys  of  unrelieved  labor  sui>erim- 
posed,  hour  by  hour,  upon  each  other. 
The  beam  bends  under  long  continued  over- 
strain; sometimes  it  sna{>s. 

Through  three  years  Nolan  had.  in  em- 
ployment, Ixrn  no  more  than  an  engine  wiper 
in  ii  ruundhuu^e,  prior  to  that  through  four 
years  he  had  been  a  freigbt-train  brakeman^ 
and  still  prior  to  that  not  much  else  but 
embodied  health  and  noise  and  nonsense. 
When  he  met  Maggie  Torr>-  came  the  fiwt 
great  change:  love  touched  his  eyes  as  with 
wizard  fingers,  ami  he  wa-.  of  larger  vision; 
the  bloud  uf  his  heart  was  no  longer  just 
warm  Irish  blood,  but  as  the  ichor  of  the 
gods,  filling  him  with  joy  and  a  wish  to  work 
mighty  works.  In  Tim  Nolan  blossomed 
ambition  and  a  dfeam.  Some  day,  in 
Standard  City,  this  dividon  station  where  he 
lived,  he  wtmld  (»wn  a  rottagr.  with  Maggie 
in  it  as  mistress,  aiid  lie  would  be  a  train 
conductor  and  his  pay  check  would  read 
ninety,  maybe  (^nc  Imndred,  dollars  each 
month.    It  was  a  giH)dly  fancy. 

Tim  and  Maggie's  esi)<)usab  were  made 
directly  after  Tim  bec  ame  a  brakeman.  At 
the  ver}'  l>eginning,  t'lo,  of  their  married  life 
they  purchased  the  cottage,  i  lie  price  oi 
the  little  home  was  two  thousand  dollars,  the 
agreed  arrangement  Ijeing  one  hundred  dol- 
lars down  and  eighteen  dollars  each  month 
until  the  remainder  should  be  liquidated. 
Though  undeniably  difficult,  the  plan  seemed 
wise,  each  f)ayment  Ix-ing  no  more  than  they 
would  be  compelled  to  pay,  in  any  case,  as 
rental  for  a  home.  Still,  the  project  con> 
tained  many  element>  at  first  Imt  little  felt  or 
recognized — taxes,  deterioration  of  the  prop- 


erty necessitating  repairs,  instjranre,  interest 
on  the  renuiinder  of  the  debt,  and  always  the 
haunting  likelihood  of  the  toss  of  portion. 
But  the  chief  hardship  lurking  in  the  under- 
taking, perhaps,  was  something  psychologic, 
the  strain  of  long  continued  uncertainty  and 
watting,  a  thing  peculiariy  disturbing  to  the 
nerx'ous  Celt. 

With  Ibe  close  of  the  first  year  a  child  was 
bom  to  them,  he  that  was  aiTterward  known 
as  "Toodlcs"  Nolan,  whose  strange  Ji>ap- 
pearancc  shnol;  thousands  of  human  hearts 
and  niacie  I  lie  red  tape  of  three  railway  sys- 
tems for  one  e  seem  something  electric.  Two 
years  after  Toodles's  entrance  into  life  came 
the  daughter  that  was  "Fillasy-Follasy"  in 
the  nomenclature  of  Tim's  rough  affection ; 
then  later  came  little  "Shamrock  Ann,"  and 
still  later,  and  last,  Puttyball,"  the  fat  baby 
Involved  with  the  ad\ent  of  these  thildreu 
were  expenditures  of  money  that  the  Nolans 
could  ill  afford,  and  mingled  with  the  love  of 
them  came  annoyances,  anxieties,  trials  of 
temper,  and  weaorisome  cares.  Maggie  at 
length  grew  faded  and  fretful;  Tim  was  sav- 
age, tender,  sullen,  hopeful,  from  time  t>> 
lime,  as  the  slow  wheel  upon  which  they 
were  bound  went  round. 

Had  Tim  ascended  the  lafldcr  of  prefer- 
ment in  keeping  with  his  hopes,  the|'  had  ex- 
perienced far  less  strain,  but  promotion  came 
to  him  with  snail-like  slowness.  The  cause 
seemed  in  part  ^lieer  il!  luck,  in  jiart  Tim's 
inability  to  impress  liimsclt  agreeably  upon 
those  who  held  the  power  to  aid  him.  Ex- 
teriorly he  was  tiot  prepossessing,  a  medium- 
sized,  freckle-faced,  red-haired  fellow,  whose 
blown  eyes  turned  to  angry  coals  of  fire  too 
easily.  Honest  be  was  and  a  wilHn^  worker, 
but  something  in  his  personality  secnierl 
against  his  advancement.  He  saw  others  go 
by  him  in  the  race  for  position,  and  often 
wa-  nioid-r,  h,ir-fi.  im{K)litic. 

W  ith  the  end  of  the  second  year,  however. 
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he  had  passed  from  front  brakeman  to  rear 
brakcman,  being  privileged  now  to  ride  in 
the  caboose  and  draw  sixty  dollars  a  month. 
At  that  point  he  hung  for  two  years,  dream- 
ing of  being  a  conductor;  then  the  conduc- 
tor of  his  train  was  transferred,  but  the 
coveted  place  was  j^ivcn  to  a  man  from  an- 
other division,  and,  in  his  resentment  that  he 
had  not  received  the  promotion,  Nolan  quar- 
reled with  the  new  man  and  was  susix*ndcd. 
It  was  then  that  he  entered  the  Standard  City 
roundhouse  as  an  engine  wiper;  again  his  pay 
check  became  fifty-five  dollars  a  month,  and 
there,  alas,  on  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder,  he 
stuck  until  his  great  trouble  came. 

He  and  Maggie  quarreled  oftener  as  time 
went  by,  solely  because  they  were  worn  and 
weary.  In  vain  we  summon  our  powers  to 
yield  their  best  result  when  we  are  sick  and 
tired,  in  vain  we  cull  on  love  itself  to  remain 
in  fresh  and  fragrant  blossom  when  the  roots 
of  life  are  star\ed. 

There  were  hours  when  Maggie  secretly 
longed  to  give  up  the  fight  and  go  elsewhere. 
She  had  been  very  winsome  with  her  deep 
blue  eyes  and  dark  hair  and  red  cheeks,  and 
she  clearly  saw  how  sadly  she  was  fading; 
and  oh,  how  ine.xpressibly  she  sometimes 
longed  for  pretty  clothes  and  an  easier  life! 
But  when  Tim  wavered  she  would  not  yield. 
By  giving  up  now  they  would  lose  all  for 
which  they  had  fought.  Justin  King,  real- 
estate  dealer,  who  had  erected  the  cottage 
and  many  similar  houses  in  the  \ncinity, 
would  take  back  the  Nolan  property,  and  all 
that  they  had  paid,  principal  and  interest, 
would  Ijc  a  Justin  King  gain  and  a  Nolan 
loss.  No,  NIaggie  declared,  they  must  not 
loosen  their  hold  until  a  clear  deed  was  in 
their  hands,  no  matter  how  they  suffered. 
The  seventh  summer  found  the  couple 
clutching  fa.st  the  problem.  Then  Tim 
wavered  and  fell. 

The  cottage  itself  was  dingj*  from  want  of 
paint,  and  all  that  spring  Tim  looked  u|)on 
it  with  secret  throes  of  disgust.  He  had 
struggled  over  it  so  long  that  the  thing 
stirred  in  him  a  kind  of  mental  nausea.  On 
the  inside  the  little  stnicture  needed  new 
paper  and  fresh  paint,  the  carpets  were  worn 
threadbare,  the  cheap  furniture  was  .sadly 
wracked  and  scarred.  One  thing  only  was 
joyous  there — the  laughter  and  noise  of  the 
children.  That,  too,  sweet  and  welcome  as 
it  was  at  times,  resolved  itself  into  a  menace, 
a  jarring,  fearful  irritant.  Tim,  by  reason 
of  his  night  work  in  the  roundhou.M?,  was 


compelled  to  sleep  during  the  day.  Alas, 
how  was  restful  sleep  to  be  had  in  the  little 
back  chamber  of  the  cottage,  with  Toodlcs 
and  Fillasy-Folla.sy  and  Shamrock  Ann 
racketing  in  the  rooms  below,  and  Puttyball 
cooing  or  crj'ing?  There  were  hours  when 
Tim  very  nearly  went  mad.  Maggie,  too, 
lap.scd  into  hysteria  now  and  again  in  her 
task  of  keeping  the  children's  noises  at  the 
minimum,  that  her  husband  might  sleep.  As 
much  as  was  possible  she  kept  them  outside 
the  house.  Still,  Tim  grew  thin,  ner\-ous, 
abnormally  irritable,  and  as  the  summer 
dragged  through  July  into  tt)rrid  August  he 
grew  sullen,  black-mooded,  strange.  Mag- 
gie, in  a  way,  became  afraid  of  him. 

In  Tim  had  come  a  loathing  of  himself 
and  everything  about  him.  The  hot,  dirty 
work  in  the  roundhouse  seemed  insupport- 
able, the  fcKxi  he  took  from  his  pail  to  eat  at 
midnight  disgusted  him — it  seemed  somehow 
appallingly  alike  from  meal  to  meal.  He 
hated  to  go  home  in  the  morning,  for  how 
could  he  sleep  in  the  stifling  heat,  with  the 
cries  of  thechildren.and  thehooiingof  engines 
and  the  crash  of  draw-heads  in  the  near-by 
railroad  yards  beating  in  his  ears?  If  the 
c()mpany  would  only  promote  him  to  the  po- 
sition of  fireman,  then  he  would  get  out  on 
the  road  and  away  from  it  all,  and  some- 
times sleep  at  night.  How  delicious,  how 
wonderful  it  would  seem  lo  sleep  at  night 
when  all  was  cool  and  stpll  One  night  he 
came  out  from  working  in  the  ash-pit  under 
an  engine,  lay  down  ujxin  a  bench,  and  fell 
into  a  kind  of  swoon.  When  the  foreman 
shook  him  into  wakefulness  he  dashed  his 
fist  in  the  man's  face  and  leaped  for  an  iron 
wrench.  He  was  overpowered  by  the  fore- 
man and  two  brother  wipers,  and  went  mut- 
tering back  to  his  work. 

The  ne.\t  day  at  eleven  o'clock  he  arose 
from  his  hot  bed  in  the  little  chamber  and 
came  d<»wn-stairs  with  bl<)od>hot  eyes  and 
clenched  fists.  Entering  the  kitchen,  he 
took  up  a  knife  and  .started  out  where  the 
children  were  playing  in  the  yard.  Scream- 
ing with  fright,  Nlaggie  seized  him  and  after 
a  wild  struggle  got  the  knife  from  him,  only 
to  be  herself  struck  down  and  cruelly  hurt. 
That  evening  when  he  had  taken  his  lunch- 
pail  from  the  table  where  she  silently  placed 
it,  and  was  starting  for  the  roundhouse,  he 
stopped  and  looked  back.  She  was  standing 
in  the  d<Kir.  a  while  bandage  about  her  head, 
her  discolored,  swollen  face  turned  toward 
him,  the  children  cUnging  to  her  skirts.  He 
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-Stumbled  onward  without  a  sipn,  an  (>\cr- 
whelming  sense  ol  fuliliiy,  failure,  baseness, 
and  repugnance  weighing  upon  him.  Down 
in  the  yards  lie  suddenly  stopped  and  hurled 
the  lunch-pail  against  the  side  of  a  frcip;ht- 
car,  and  walked  off  through  the  yards  and 
out  of  the  town. 

"  I  am  done!"  he  said.  "  Justin  King  can 
have  it,  every  board  in  it,  every  brick! 
They've  laid  on  me  long  enough!  I'm  go- 
ing to  be  Iree!  Mayl>e  I'm  going  crazy; 
maybe  I  am  crazy!  I'll  do  munler  if  I  stay 
around  here!  They  will  dLschargc  me  to- 
morrow anyhow.  Maggie  will  get  a  divorce. 
Let  her,  then  They've  all  tormented  me. 
Justin  King  is  a  robber,  that  roundhou.se  is 
a  mill  to  grind  fools  in,  this  railroad  com- 
pany has  duped  and  starved  and  kept  me 
down'    I'm  jjoing  to  be  free!" 

Thus  storming  ajjainst  the  bonds  of  servi- 
tude, he  struck  into  an  open  field  and 
crossed  it  toward  a  wood.  His  nerves 
seemed  burning  through  all  his  body,  hi> 
eyeballs  ached,  liis  brain  felt  engorged  and 
swollen  tight  inside  his  skull.  If  he  could 
only  find  some  place  where  there  was  no 
sound,  no  work,  where  there  were  no  de- 
mands for  monthly  [)ayments,  no  crying,  noisy 
children,  where  there  was  nothing  but  still- 
ness and  sleep  and  something  cool.  He 
turned  at  the  edge  of  the  wood  and  looked 
back  The  town  lay  in  a  blue  tmlight;  he 
saw  it  indistinct,  duttered,  paltry.  Sounds 
of  trains  switching,  the  booting  of  engines, 
the  rattle  of  draw-heads  came  to  him.  He 
flung  out  his  hands  with  a  snarl  of  disgust 
and  entered  the  wood. 

The  place  was  cool  and  quiet  as  a  cloister. 
He  stood  in  the  silence  for  a  little  time, 
breathins;  flie  soft  wood  odors  with  slowly 
increasing  wonrler.  He  seemed  awake  yet 
not  awake;  the  jjerfume  and  subtle  essences 
of  the  |)lace  touched  him  like  something 
sweet  in  a  dull  dream.  He  went  onward 
through  the  wood  and  down  into  a  hoUow, 
where  a  creek  ran  through  a  meadow.  In 
the  meadow  were  haycocks,  fracjant  and 
newly  made,  and  one  of  these  he  arranged 
as  a  bed  and  laid  himself  down  with  a  great 
sigh.  Sounds  were  faint  and  lulling  there: 
the  stream  gurgling  under  a  bank,  insects 
touching  their  wings  together  in  infinitely 
thin  music.  He  looked  up  dully  at  the  sky, 
then  rioted  his  aching  eyes  and  slept 

That  for  Tim  Nolan  was  the  beginning  of 
a  fascinating  state,  a  life  of  aimless  wander- 
ing. The  impulse  that  gripped  him  was  dis- 


tinctly nomadic.  He  seemed  a  man  pushed 
far  backward  on  the  course  of  life  by  an 
overwhelming  reversfon.  AU  througR  the 
indolent  weeks  of  September,  and  still  on- 
ward through  the  blue  haze  and  gold  of  Oc- 
tober, he  drifted,  gipsy-free,  irresponsible  as 
an  outcast  Indian.  Strangely,  i^ter  a  few 
days  he  could  not  recall  clearly  just  how  his 
wife  and  children  looked,  and  the  old  days 
in  the  roundhouse  seemed  oddly  blurred 
and  indefinite.  He  was  conscious  that  he 
was  becoming  a  vagabond,  but  cared  not 
at  ail. 

Back  in  Standard  City,  at  tlw  Nolan  cot- 
tage, throve  a  different  spirit,  the  o|)posite 
mental  attitude.  At  first  there  was  mystifi- 
cation and  waiting,  then  grief  and  consterna- 
tion, then  a  small,  thin,  worried  Irishwoman 
braced  herself  to  carry  fonvard  the  fight  in 
which  her  husband  had  been  defeated.  The 
next  evening  after  Tim  Nolan's  0ight,  Jack 
Loomas,  roundhouse  foreman,  stopped  at 
Maggie's  door.  "  How  is  the  husband,  Mrs. 
Nolan  ?"  he  asked.    "  I  suppose  he's  sick  ?" 

Blaggie  put  up  her  hand,  trying  to  cover 
her  bruised  check  and  swollen  lips.  "Tim 
hasn't  been  home,  Mr.  Loomas,"  she  said. 
"He — he— wasn't  well  when  he  went  away 
last  night.    I'm  troubled  about  him." 

Loomas  regarded  her  curiously  a  moment. 
"Was  he — is  he  drinking?"  he  asked. 

Maggie's  blue  eyes  deepened  in  color  and 
she  tIropj)ed  her  hand,  uncovering  her  marks 
of  shame,  and  faced  him  squarely.  "Tim 
Nolan  does  not  drink,  Mr.  Loomas,"  she 
said.  "He  is  nigh  insane  from  overwork. 
That  you  ought  to  know." 

Loomas  looked  away  for  a  moment. 
"Night  work  is  hard,"  he  assented.  "I'll 
have  the  caller  l(M)k  around  for  hini.  He  i> 
probably  in  town  somewhere.  Of  course,  if 
he  isn't  on  hand  by  to-morrow  night  Vl\ 
have  to  put  a  man  in  his  place." 

"Don't  do  that,  Mr  Loomas."  ga>^pcd 
Maggie j  "my  man  woni  lull  you.  He's 
that  steady  to  work  he's  wonderful.  He  will 
sure  l>c  with  yott  to-night  in  his  place;  he 
never  fails.** 

But  M^gle's  faith  went  unjustified;  Tim 
had  failed,  and  another  laborer  took  up  his 
humble  work  of  scouring  brass  and  wheeling 
ashes.  Tim  was  with  the  squirrels  among 
the  nut-bearing  trees,  munching  apples  in 
orchards,  roasting  stolen  potatoe>  among  tlie 
red  coals  of  camp-fixes,  fishing  indolently  in 
indolent  streams,  accepting  "hand-outs"  at 
back  doors,  and  wandning  be  knew  not  and 
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cared  not  where,  save  that  his  steps  should 
lead  him  southward.  Keen  search  was 
made  for  him  in  Standard  City  and  it*  en 
virons,  but  Maggie,  long  before  those  less  in- 
terested were  aware,  knew  that  she  and  her 
noisy,  rolScking  brood  were  deserted.  After 
the  first  few  crushing  (\ny<.  though  -lie  wa^ 
paler  and  thinner,  she  held  her  head  debantly 
erect  and  went  to  work. 

"My  man  is  sick  from  the-  heat  and  goiu- 
away  for  his  health.  When  he  is  well  he'll 
Ije  back,"  was  the  pith  of  her  replies  to  hu- 
miliating hints  and  commiserating  overtures. 

To  one  man,  however,  and  that  one  no  less 
a  personage  than  Morgan  Manly,  division 
superintendent,  she  spoke  openly  and  with 
grueling  candor.  To  keep  a  man  without 
promotion,  four  years  at  braking  and  three 
years  at  wi|)ing,  she  submitted,  was  quite 
sufficient  to  weaken  his  spirit.  Tim,  she 
I>ointed  out,  had  not  rested  in  seven  years, 
and  bad  made  a  payment  each  month  on 
their  house  during  that  time,  and,  in  severe 
frankness,  she  wished  to  know  if  Mr.  Manly 
thought  he  himself  could  have  done  hcftpr 

"Not  so  well,  Mrs.  Nolan,  not  nearly 
so  well,"  admitted  Superintendent  Manly 
gravely.  "  I,  of  course,  rarely  suggest  pro- 
motions in  that  department.  Hotcbkiss,  the 
ma.5ter  mechanic,  looks  after  those  men. 
But  I  will  ta^  with  him  alx)ut  this.  It  is  a 
»*rious  matter.  Still,  in  this  case  it  is,  of 
course,  loo  late." 

"No,  sir,  it  is  not  too  late.  My  man  will 
be  back.  THl-  Irish  may  sicken,  but  they 
don't  shirk,"  said  Ma^^e  with  decision. 

Superintendent  Mar^  smiled  and  bowed. 
"Thank  you,"  he  said;  "I  am  of  Irish  de- 
scent myself." 

"Well,  then,  it  is  yourself  that  ought  to 
know,"  said  Maggie,  still  severely,  and  went 
away 

Manly  did  talk  with  Uotchkiss,  and  Hotch- 
kiss  talked  with  Loomas,  but  of  necessity  it 
ended  in  talk.   Not  so  with  young  Mrs. 

Nnlnn.  Tlir  Nolan  property  must  lie  saved: 
seven  years  of  labor,  of  life  blood,  were  im- 
bedded in  its  bricks  and  boards  and  the  soil 
on  whi(  h  it  -tiu>d.  Day  after  day,  and  often 
far  into  \hv  night,  Maggie  lalx)red,  washing 
and  ironing  the  clothes  and  linen  of  other 
peo[)le,  and  the  children  had  bread  and 
Justin  KintT  rprcived  his  money  The 
"man"  that  stood  bv  her  was  Toodles 
Nolan,  six  years  of  age. 

Toodlcs  had  apple-red  cheeks  and  brick- 
red  hair  and  crystal-clear  hazel  eyes,  and  was 


sturdy  and  pied  bountiiuUy  with  freckles, 
like  his  father.  He  also  bad  "business  in- 
terests"— tv.cKf  Plymouth  Rfxk  hens  and  a 
cock  whose  comb  tipped  jauntily  over  its  left 
eye.  "John  L."  was  the  title  home  by 
this  strutting  treasure,  a  d(  ;  i  tion  sug- 
f,'e^tc'(l  liy  Tuodlc-*^  father.  In  the  strait- 
ened condition  of  the  Nolan  family,  John  L. 
and  his  wives  were,  indeed,  creatures  of  mo- 
ment. But  they  demanded  food,  and  on 
that  account  did  not  present  an  absolutely  ' 
clear  profit.  Hence  Toodles,  holding  his 
mind  and  eyes  open  for  means  with  which  to 
stop  the  waste,  began  venturing  forth  on 
journeys  tp  the  railroad  yards  in  search  of 
innocent  but  valuable  loot.  This  was  coal, 
jostled  from  the  cars  in  switching,  and  gath- 
ered by  the  little  man  into  the  crudest  of 
small  wagons  and  laboriously  brought  home 
for  "mummy^s  washing-stove."  By  diligent 
labor  he  very  nearly  kept  her  stove  in  fuel. 
This,  since  each  penny  to  Maggie  was  a 
llun^  of  consequence,  she  paid  for  with  ap- 
preciation and  motherly  endearments,  yet  al- 
ways was  apprchensi%e  lest  accident  might 
IjeiuU  the  child  in  the  yard.-.. 

It  was  while  on  one  of  these  journeys  that 
Toodles  made  the  grand  discovery  that  in 
many  of  the  empty  cars  in  the  yards  there  re- 
mained scattered  grains  of  wheat  or  oats  or 
barley  upon  the  floor,  bi  Some  cars  he  found 
\\'h<»le  handfuls  In  a  comer,  or  a  pint,  or  even 
a  quart,  in  a  depression  or  crack  of  the  liour,  1 
left  by  the  unloaders  w  hen  tlte  grain  had 
tiecn  discharged.  To  Toodles  it  was  a?  the 
finding  of  a  gold  mine  by  a  prospector. 
BurstiRg  with  exdtenwnt,  he  came  hamt  to 
beseech  bis  mother  if  it  were  sinful  to  take 
this  wondrous  prize.  Learning  that  the  grain 
was  waste  that  no  one  owned  or  cared  for, 
Toodles's  life  became  a  sw^eeter  but  more 
imperiled  thing.  Thereafter  the  product  of  i** 
the  chickens  was  clear  prolit. 

Then,  on  November  tenth,  a  terrifying 
thing  happened.  Toodles  went  one  afler- 
nf^>n  to  the  yards  in  quest  of  coal,  and,  ob- 
serving the  door  of  a  box  car  partly  open, 
drew  his  little  wagon  alongside,  and,  standing 
on  tipttie  in  the  box  of  the  wagon,  peered 
into  the  car.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
straw  scattered  about  the  floor,  and  here  and 
there  were  handfuls  of  wheat.  The  tiny 
man  with  some  effort  drew  liimsclf  into  the 
car,  and  began  scraping  together  a  rich  feast 
for  John  L.  and  his  wives.  While  he  was 
thus  engaged  there  came  a  sudden  battering 
of  draw-heads,  a  running  concussion  that 
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swept  along  the  side  track,  and  the  car  in 
which  Toodles  was  busy  crashed  and  thrilled 

and  leaped  fonvard  drunkenly.  The  child 
was  pilt  bed  hcadlonp  against  a  wall  of  the 
car  hy  the  shock  and  icll  to  the  rloor  stunned, 
while  the  half-closed  door  shot  shut  with  a 
bang.  For  a  moment  Twdles  writhed  where 
he  lay,  then  he  arose  in  the  darkne^  and 
ctted  out  in  pain  and  terror.  But  no  man 
heard  htm;  the  string  of  cars  rumbled  out 
iilK>n  the  main  line,  and  a  few  mirniti--^  latt-r 
the  draw-heads  again  clanked  and  rallied, 
and  the  train  rolled  away  eastward,  cartying 
Toodles  on  a  far  and  strange  journey. 

For  a  time  the  child  was  cjuile  beside  him- 
self, weeping  wildly  and  beating  the  walls 
and  doors  of  his  dark  prison  and  calling  for 
hi-  father  and  mother  pitifully.  But  there 
came  no  human  response  from  out  the  steady 
roar  of  wheels,  the  clank  of  straining  coup- 
linf^<.  and  the  engine's  exhausts,  which,  seem- 
ingly far  ahead,  drummed  softly  like  a  dut- 
tering  heart.  One  faint  ray  of  light  entered 
the  car,  a  mote-petipled  thread  of  quivering 
sunshine,  sfrikiiii;  through  a  nail  hole  in  the 
roof.  At  that  i  oodles  lo<jked  long  and  with 
swimming  eyes,  and  but  for  that,  in  the  time 
that  followed,  possibly  the  child  had  gone  de- 
mented. 

After  what  .seemed  a  very  great  while 
Toodles  ceased  to  cry  out,  atid,  lying  on  the 
straw,  wept  less  and  Ic^'^,  and  finally,  in  utter 
exhaustion,  slept.  When  he  awoke  there 
was  no  sunshine  in  the  nail  hole,  and  he  was 
tul  l  He  scraj)ed  the  straw  together  about 
him  and  again  wept,  and  yet  again,  after  a 
long  time,  slept.  When  he  again  awoke  the 
nail  hole  was  agknv.  and  he  cried  aloud,  Inu 
the  whct-ls  were  hurrini;  i  >u<ilv.  und  far  ahead 
that  heedless  heart  beat  steadily.  More  thaii 
one  brakeman  had  walked  across  the  roof 
while  Toodles  sle])t,  and  during  the  night  his 
car  had  Ijeen  shunted  to  another  road  at  a 
junction,  and  now  was  going  southward. 
Through  vt  r\  Ioiil;  t  .i  -oiis  Toodles  sat  and 
watrliei!  tin.'  nail  hole,  sometimes  crying, 
sometimes  sadly  wondering.  Finally  through 
his  anguish  pierced  the  sharp  insistence  of 
hunger,  and  he  >craped  the  tloor  with  his 
Utile  hands,  finding  here  and  there  |)inches 
of  wheat,  which  he  ate  with  relish.  There- 
after he  consumed  the  time,  for  the  most 
part,  in  watching  the  nail  hole  and  searching 
the  lloor  for  grains  of  wheal.  Somewhere  at 
some  time  men  would  open  his  dark  house 
and  he  would  see  the  light;  that  thought  came 
fmaily  and  fastened  itself  in  his  small  brain. 


btill,  his  heart  ached  with  a  wild  nostal- 
gia, his  mother's  name  seemed  always,  cry- 
ing itself  from  his  lips,  his  eyes  would  not 
remain  dry.  Who  would  tvnv  mi;r;--ter  to 
ihe  needs  of  John  L.  and  lhal  great  ligluer's 
family?  Who  would  protect  mummy  and 
gather  tlu  much  needed  coal?  And  what 
would  become  of  his  little  wagon,  precious 
beyond  words?  By  times  Toodles's  noisy 
prison  would  pause,  bringing  a  brief  silence, 
then  it  wonk!  fn<t!c  and  nim!/U'  onward  again. 
He  called  and  called,  but  iliere  came  no  re- 
sponse, only  at  long  intervals  there  arose  a 
slowly  increasim?  thunder,  in  which  another 
heart  l)eat  flutteringly,  and  the  thunder 
swef>t  by  his  dark  house,  jarring  the  earth, 
and,  far  otT,  fell  away  in  silence.  He  hunted 
over  the  lloor  for  grains  «>f  wheat  again, 
but  he  was  thirsty  and  weak,  so  very,  very 
thirsty  and  weak,  and  he  only  cared  to  lie  on 
the  straw  and  -Ic^-]).  or,  waking,  to  look 
drowsily  lor  the  fairy  eye  above  him.  Once 
more  it  was  blotted  out,  and  again  his  black 
room  was  swimming  forward  in  stormy 
noise,  and  again  he  was  dreamily  mn-icious 
that  the  tiny  eye  was  watching  him,  but  he 
did  not  much  care,  it  seemed  so  sweet  to 
sleep,  for  then  he  dreamed  of  water  and 
drank  and  drank. 

Back  in  Standard  City,  with  the  twih'ght 
of  the  day  in  which  Toodles  was  carried 
away,  a  mother's  cry  for  her  lost  child  sent 
a  swifily  widening  thrill  from  house  to  house. 
With  the  morrow  the  echo  of  that  cry.  was 
in  a  thousand  mothers'  hearts,  and  u}x)n  the 
third  day,  like  a  Hying  spirit,  it  had  traversed 
five  great  states  and  was  (^n  the  li[)s  of  men 
known  to  half  the  world.  Yet  only  |)oor  Mag- 
gie Nolan  had  cried  aloud  for  her  little  boy. 

She  had  gone  in  search  of  him  when  he 
had  been  absent  but  an  hour,  but  could  find 
no  trace  of  him.  Men  had  seen  him  in  the 
yards,  but  knew  not  where  he  had  gone.  His 
little  wagon  could  not  be  fr)und,  hence  Mag- 
gie believed  he  had  become  confused  and 
had  strayed  awav.  Aided  liva  lui.dibeir,  she 
searched  until  nigbtlaU,  iticn  enlisted  the  aid 
of  officers,  and  the  search  went  on  until  the 
ne.xt  evening,  when  T<Mjdle>*s  cart  was  found 
at  the  home  of  another  ehild.  The  small 
chap  who  had  taken  it  said  he  had  >een 
To<}dles  climb  into  a  Imix  car,  and  *'  the  car 
shut  up  and  weni*-  !.''  It  m  as  dark,  but 
Maggie  and  an  ofticer  went  directly  to  Super- 
intendent Manly  at  his  home  and  laid  the 
facts  before  him.  Manly  listened,  and,  look- 
ing at  his  wife  and  his  own  little  boy,  put  on 
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his  hat  hurriedly  and  ied  the  way  to  the  rail- 
road yuds.   Into  the  despatcher's  office  he 

went,  and  there  followed  telegraphing  and 
tplpphoning  and  the  shouting  of  orders.  Men 
were  put  at  work,  and  ever\'  car  of  the  three 
hundred  cars  in  the  big  yar(l>  wa-  u}x'ne<l 
and  searched.  But  the  child  couki  not  be 
found. 

Obviously  Toodles  had  been  carried  away, 
but  In  what  car  or  by  what  train  no  man 
knew.  L)<i2cns  of  trains  had  been  made  up 
and  despalchcU  during  the  afternoon  of  his 
disappearance  and  the  following  night,  and 
whether  In-  hail  been  carried  on  the  main 
line  to  Chicago  or,  still  by  the  main  line,  to 
New  York,  or  whether  the  car  in  which  he 
was  had  been  transferrdi  to  a  connecting 
road,  forty  miles  west,  or  to  a  southward- 
i>ending  trunk  line,  seventy  miles  to  the  east- 
ward, was  a  thing  unicnown.  Toodies  was 
as  a  needle  in  a  haystack  that  covered  half  a 
continent.  Manly  wired  a  statement  of  the 
case  to  the  general  manager  in  Chicago. 
The  reply  that  came  back  was  this: 

'".Trace  every  car  that  pa^-i-d  through 
Standard  City  during  that  twenty-lour  hours; 
open  and  search  each  car  wherever  It  may  be 
found." 

In  the  same  hour  Manly  despatched  a 
message  to  the  president  of  the  line,  a  cct- 
tain  great  man  of  New  York,  whom  the 
world  held  as  hard  and  ruthless,  and  this 
was  tlie  answer: 

**  Open  every  t:ar  on  the  system  if  neces- 
sary, but  find  the  child  " 

Then  the  thrill  that  follows  the  cr)-,  *  A 
child  is  lost,"  wa.s  felt  throughout  three  rail- 
way systems;  in  the  offices  of  train-masters, 
in  the  offices  of  chief  car-accountants,  in  the 
olTiCcs  of  division  superintendents,  in  way- 
side stations,  in  great  car  yards,  in  himdreds 
of  freight -train  cab<H)scs.  Thus  Maggie 
Nolan's  ceaseless  prayer  for  her  child  laid 
ilself  upon  distant  minds.  Perhaps  it 
found  its  invisible  way  to  Tim  Nolan  in 
his  wanderiii'j,--  Who  ran  sny'^  Superin- 
tendent Manly  seni  scores  ol  iciegrams;  for 
the  time  being  he  seemed  to  recognize  no 
other  otTicial  duty  or  problem.  Mrs.  Manly 
went  to  Maggie's  home,  and  with  her  own 
hands  c(K)ke(l  for  and  comforted  Fillasv- 
Follasy,  Shamrock  Ann.  and  Puttyball,  t  >r 
poor  Maggie  was  stricken  in  the  very  life  ot 
ber  life  aiKl  had  no  thought  for  anything 
save  her  "  little  man  who  was  bst.'* 

UfK)n  thc>>c(  ond  day  after  TtM)dlcs's  disap- 
pearance hundreds  of  cars,  many  of  them 


hundreds  of  miles  apart,  were  opened  and 
searched,  but  without  result.   By  nightfall 

of  that  day  apparently  even.-  car  that  had, 
according  to  the  yard-master's  books,  been 
in  Standard  City  on  November  tenth,  had 
been  traced  and  opened.  Somewhere  there 
was  error,  '^nmewherc  fault,  for  ritudlo  liad 
not  been  found.  Morgan  Manly  was  in  his 
office  all  that  night.  He  had  before  him  the 
yard-master's  books,  the  train  register  from 
the  des|)atchcr's  ofhce,  and  each  freight  con- 
ductor's detail-reiK>rt  of  cars  handled  on  the 
tenth.  I'ersonally  he  checked  each  against 
tfie  others,  and  fountl  that  fourteen  cars  had 
escaped  the  yard-master's  number  taker. 
After  careful  back-checking  of  conductors* 
detail-reports  against  the  yard-master's  ac- 
counts, he  i^'il  llie  iiidi\"i(hia!  ntimber-  of  the 
fuurtccn  omiiied  cars,  and  was  ready  to  as- 
certain which  way  they  had  gone.  Nine  of 
the  cars  had  been  taken  ea'^t  and  five  ve-t; 
six  of  the  nine  taken  east  had  been  shunted 
to  the  connecting  trunk  Une,  seventy  miles 
away,  the  other  three  had  passed  onward 
toward  (Ik-  -e.iljiiard;  of  the  five  cars  taken 
westward  one  had  been  deUvercd  to  a  con- 
necting line,  the  other  four  had  gone  to 
Chicago 

By  morning  Manly  had  on  the  mres  fresh 
messages  of  command  to  train-masters  and 
yardmen  of  the  sy^em  of  which  he  was  an 

official,  and  to  the  general  manager  of  each 
connecting  line  had  sent  telegram^  contain- 
ing new  information  and  imploring  haste. 
Then  among  the  tiveiitv  thmKind  and  more 
cars  of  the  three  systems  search  be^an  for 
the  special  fourteen  cars.  The  six  which  had 
been  given  to  the  southward  through  Une  were 
scattered  somewhea*  throughout  a  thousand 
iniles  of  trackage.  One  was  on  a  stationless 
siding  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  south- 
east of  Standard  City.  This  was  the  car  in 
which  Toodies  lay  throughout  the  long,  silent 
day?  and  watched  the  fain,'  eye,  hearing  the 
thunder  now  and  again  go  by,  the  thunder 
with  the  l1utl<  rin'4  Iieart  in  if  This  car  was 
drawn  out  of  the  siding  during  the  fourth 
night  and  started  onward  toward  the  south. 

After  darkness  had  fallen  that  night  a 
man,  s^iiled.  sunl)umed.  and  dusty,  stood  in 
the  gloom  near  a  wayside  station,  entertain- 
inu  himself  with  a  mental  f  oretaste  of 
I  lorida.  When  a  certain  train  had  drawn 
into  tlie  station  and  was  moving  out,  he 
step[)ed  from  the  shadow  and  caught  the 
side  ladder  of  a  bo.x  car.  and  climbed  to  the 
roof  of  the  car  with  the  sure  ease  of  one 
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versed  in  train  labor.  Quietly  he  walked 
forward  along  the  ninning-board  of  the  car, 
slep|)od  to  the  rocjf  of  the  next  car,  and  sat 
down,  dangling  his  feet  from  the  edge  of 
the  roof.  A  soft  wind  from  the  southwest 
breathed  upon  him,  touihini:  hi^  nostrils 
with  a  piny  fragrance.  A  full  moon  sil- 
vered the  tree-toj)s  ever)'whcre.  Presently  a 
brakeman  came  walkin;^  almsg  the  running- 
board  trnvanl  the  engine.  He  pau.sed  and 
looked  at  the  man  who  was  dangling  hi^  feet. 

**  Who  are  you,  and  what  are  you  doing  up 
here?"  demanded  the  brakeman. 

"Just  inspecting  the  line;  sort  of  assistant 
road  roaster.  Don't  seem  to  hit  any  low 
joints  down  this  way;  quite  pleased,"  said 
the  man  with  a  lazy  rhnrkir 

The  brakeman  eyed  him  for  a  moment. 
"You  pile  off  at  the  next  stop.  Hoboes 
can't  ride;  that's  orders."  he  said  gruffly. 

"Yes.  they  can,"  said  the  other,  "for  I've 
let  hundreds  of  *em  ride.  I  twisted  brakes 
for  four  \ears.  Been  a  wijK'r  three  years. 
I-aiil  (»lf,  going  down  (o  I'lorida;  don't  want 
to  pay.  Makes  a  man's  feet  sore  to  walk  so 
far.  I'm  a  great  hand  for  fruit,"  and  he 
t«H)k  six  en<»rmous  red  apples  from  the 
jKKkcts  of  his  rusty  clothes  and  laid  them  in 
a  row  on  the  running-boanl.  '  M0--.1  as 
light  as  day  up  here  on  the  hurricane  deck. 
Guess  we  better  eat,  hadn't  \\  t  He  ended 
with  a  laugh,  and  bit  into  one  of  the  apples. 
The  brakeman  sat  down  on  the  running- 
board  and  t<K)k  up  one  of  the  apples  and  be- 
gan to  eat  it.  "  Where  did  you  brake  f"  he 
asked. 

**Up  north  a  ways." 

"Married  man 

"Was;  am  sort  of  estranged  lately." 
"Any  chUdren?" 

"Some.    You  ever  had  any  children?" 

"I've  got  a  little  boy  and  a  girl." 

"Yes?  l>ay,  do  you  believe  in  spirits? 
Ever  see  anything  of  the  kind  ?"  The  man 
ceased  mimching  and  regafded  the  brake- 
man  earnestly. 

"Never  did,"  laughed  the  brakeman. 
"Spirits  of  turpentine  is  the  nearest  I  ever 

.saw 

The  "  holx)  '  did  not  respond  humorously. 
His  dark  eyes  looked  out  of  his  freckled  face 

with  a  i)er|jlexed,  odd  expression.  "I've  got 
a  six-year-old  boy  that  I  haven't  seen  for  two 
months  until  day  before  yesterday."  he  said. 
"Thiii  I  (iidii't  see  him,  of  course,  but  1 
thought  I  did.  He's  tha-e  hundred  miles 
from  here,  X  know,  but  he's  been  following 


me  amund  for  three  days  now.  rVe  aeen 
him  several  times  in  the  mo.st  unexpected 
places;  then  T  kind  of  wake  up  and  he  van- 
ishes. It's  a — what  do  you  call  it? — well,  a 
brain  picture,  I  s'pose." 

The  lirakcman  c  ea'^ed  to  rat.  "  Yn\i  don't 
— well — maybe  the  child's  dead,"  he  began. 

The  man  stirred  uneasily  and  looked  out 
at  the  moonlit  landscape  sw  aying  slowly  in 
the  R'ar.  "No,"  he  said,  after  a  icw  mo- 
ments, "if  I  didn't  know  that  I'm  slightly  of! 
in  the  head  I  might  think  so.  If  I  was  right 
I  wouldn't  Ijc  aiiin^^  the  way  I  am." 

The  brakeman  looked  at  him  in  .silence  for 
a  little  time.  "  Funny  case,"  he  commented. 
"Say,  there  was  a  child  lost  up  north  .some- 
where, carried  off  in  a  closed  up  box  car,  the 
other  day.  They've  been  trying  to  find  him 
to  beat  the  band.  They  traced  several  cars 
on  this  line  and  (>|)ened  'em,  but  no  good. 
Queerest  thing  I  ever  heard  of." 

The  "hoix)"  sat  very  still,  the  mo<}nlight 
falling  against  his  w  ide,  earnest  eyes.  "  Where 
— from  what  place  was  the  child  carried  off?" 
he  asked. 

"I  don't  just  remember.   What  town  are 

vou  from?" 

The  man  hf-^itafed  a  moment.  "Ffom 
.Slandard  Cily,"  hv  said. 

The  brakeman  slapi)ed  his  thigh.  "By 
cracky,  I  bflicNc  ih.it  wa-^  ilu-  piarel"  he  ex- 
claimed,   "bay,  what's  your  name?" 

The  man  heatated  again.  "  I've  had  sev- 
eral names  lately,  but  the  right  ojtt  is  Tim 
.Nolan." 

The  brakeman  rellecled  a  moment.  "I 
can't  remember  the  name,"  he  said  finally, 
"but  I'm  pretty  certain  Standard  City  was 
the  town.  Queer  thing  if  the  kid  was  yours, 
eh?" 

Nolan  was  silent,  looking  out  soberly  on 

the  misty,  slowly  wheeling  sea  of  landscape. 
Suddenly  he  arose  to  bis  feet  and  walked  to 
the  rear  end  of  the  car  and  sat  down  on  the 
brake-whc'c!  and  gazed  about  him. 

The  brakeman  arose,  thrust  the  remainder 
of  the  apples  in  his  jioc  kets,  and  took  up  his 
lantern.  "I'm  going  over  ahead,"  be  said. 
■*  We're  going  to  set  off  some  cars  down  here 
a  ways.  If  you  want  to  go  back,  stay  on 
any  one  of  the  three  cars  ahead  of  this  one; 
if  you  want  to  go  farther,  stay  on  this  one  or 
back  of  it.  Belter  lie  down  or  the  con.  may 
See  you.    If  he  does,  you'll  get  fired  bodily." 

"I'm  going  through."  came  Nolan's  voice. 
"I'll  look  out.  Mu(h  oMig<?d."  He  re- 
mained seated  on  the  brake -wheel  for  a  time, 
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then  stretched  himself  flat  on  the  car  roof, 
his  eyes  wide  and  touched  with  strange  lus- 
ters by  the  moon.  Beneath  him  in  the  dark- 
ness, exhausted  and  sleeping,  little  Toodlcs 
lay  among  the  straw. 

Thirty  minutes  later  Nolan  Ijcgan  to  doze, 
a  hand  thrown  over  and  clenched  under  the 
running-board.    At  the  end  of  another  half 


could  easily  be  coupled  into  the  train  again. 
He  then  threw  the  switch  to  the  main  track, 
and  started  back  to  the  caljoosc  to  get  and 
leave  in  the  station  bill-box  the  manifests  for 
the  cars  that  were  being  set  off.  The  de- 
tached car  when  he  left  it  was  standing  still; 
at  least,  so  he  fancied.  In  point  of  fact  it 
was  moving  southward  ver>'  softly  and  very 
slowly,  there  being  a  slight  grade  in  that 
direction.  The  head  brakeman.  riding  the 
three  cars  u|>on  the  siding,  first  discovered 
that  the  detached  car  was  in  |>eril.  Then  it 
was  half-way  to  the  south  switch.  With  a 
yell  for  the  conductor  and  the  rear  man,  he 
began  scrambling  down  from  the  car  upon 
which  he  was.  The  yell  awakened  Nolan, 
lying  on  the  roof  of  this  strange  car  of  fate, 
and  he  sat  up  and  looked  dazedly  about. 

".Set  the  brake  on  that  car!  Set  the  brake 
on  that  car!"  he  heard  a  voice  shouting. 
The  carwas  rattling  across  the  switch-frogs 
at  the  .south  end  of  the  siding. and  he  got  up 
and  seized  the  brake-wheel  and  whirled  it 
round,  and  again  and  yet  again  whirled  it 
round,  holding  the  ratchet  against  the 
cogs  with  his  foot.   But  alas,  though  the 
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hour  the  train  stopped  at  the  north  switch  of 
an  empty  side-track  near  a  small,  dark  sta- 
tion. The  switch  was  thrown  and  the  order 
given  to  cut  the  train  at  the  fourth  car  from 
the  engine.  The  rear  brakeman  came  for- 
ward, half-dazed  from  a  nap,  and  uncoupled 
the  fourth  car  at  the  north  end  instead  of 
the  south,  and  the  engine  started  into  the 
siding  with  four  cars  where  three  were 
wanted.  The  error  lx;ing  instantly  noted  by 
the  head  brakeman,  the  stop  signal  was 
given,  and  the  rear  man  uncoupled  the 
fourth  car  and  left  it  standing  on  the  main 
track  near  the  train,  planning,  when  the  en- 
gine had  gone  through  the  siding  and  backed 
up,  that  this  seemingly  l)cwitrhed  car — 
searched  for  by  three  railway  systems — 


brake- wheel  and  rod  were  there,  the  brake- 
chain  was  I^rokenl  He  looked  back  and 
dimly  saw  two  men  nmning  forward  from  the 
region  of  the  caboose,  wildly  gesticulating. 
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Just  Ixjhind  the  car  he  saw  another,  the  front 
brakcman,  his  companion  of  an  hour  before, 
running  like  a  fleet-footed  Indian.  A  hundred 
yards  south  of  the  switch,  and  while  the  car 
was  quickening  its  speed,  the  brakeman 
caught  the  ladder.  He  came  to  the  roof  gasp- 
ing and  livid. 

"Why  don't  you  set  the  brake?"  he 
panted,  with  a  wild  oath. 

"She  won't  work;  the  brake-chain  is  gone 
or  broken!"  said  Nolan. 

The  gasping  man  laid  hold  of  the  wheel 
and  shot  it  round  and  round,  then  he  turned 
and  looked  at  Nolan,  a  sudden  while  ring 
about  his  mouth.  The  frightened  oath  that 
escaped  him  was  more  prayer  than  blas- 
phemy. 

"Do  you  know  what  this  means?"  he  ex- 
claimed. "It  means  wreck!  The  grade  is 
steep  trom  here  to  the  Lone  Lick  Bottoms, 
fourteen  miles,  and  the  Northern  Limited  is 
coming  up!  We  were  to  side-track  for  them 
at  Bugle,  six  miles  down  from  here.  If  this 
thing  stays  on  the  raiK  it  will  l>e  going  sixty 
miles  an  hour  when  it  hits  the  Limited!  If 
the  o|>erator  at  Bugle  could  be  reached  he 
could  throw  this  thing  in  on  a  siding  there 
and  wreck  it  and  save  the  Limited,  but  he 
can't  be  got  in  time.  Come;  let's  get  off 
while  we  can.  No  use  of  us  lieing  killed; 
nothing  on  earth  can  be  done." 

Nolan  said  nc»thing,  but  stepped  toward 
the  ladder,  then  suddenly  turned  and  Icxiked 
about  the  to[)  of  the  swavnng  car.  "  Did  you 
hear  that?"  he  exclaimed  in  rising  excite- 
ment. "There's  some  one  in  the  car  here! 
1  hear  a  child  crying!    Don't  you  hear  it?" 

The  brakeman  listened.  "No,  I  don't," 
he  said  in  strong  disgust;  "you  are  sure 
enough  crazy!  Come  on;  get  off!  Don't  lie 
a  fool!" 

Nolan  turned  toward  the  ladder  and  again 
tunied  back.  "  It  won't  let  me."  His  dirty 
face  blanched  antl  his  eyes  were  strangely 
aglow.  "  It's  that  lost  child  you  told  me 
about.  It's— it's— "  He  broke  off  and, 
seemingly  beside  himself,  ran  to  the  farther 
end  of  the  car  and  back  again.  "  Don't  you 
hear  it?"  he  shouted. 

"No!"  shouted  the  brakeman  explosively, 
and  climlx.'d  down  the  ladder  without  an- 
other word,  and  swung  loose.  Then  Nolan 
and  his  unseen  child  went  whirling  down  to 
meet  the  on(  (iming  Limitetl. 

For  a  little  time  the  man  rushed  about 
the  top  of  the  car  in  a  llustrated,  confused 
fashion,  hysterical  and  unstrung.    He  peered 


over  the  edge  of  the  roof  and  ran  to  and  fro, 
emitting  odd,  whining  sounds.  Suddenly  he 
dropyKxl  down,  and  with  his  face  against  the 
l)oards,  entreated:  "Toodles!  Toodles,  lK>y! 
.Are  you  there?  Cry  out  again!  Are  you 
there?"  Lying  so,  he  listened,  but  only  the 
vibrating  fabric  of  the  car  seemed  to  purr 
and  snarl  in  his  ears,  and  the  dull  ro:ir  of  the 
wheels  u|xin  the  steel  l>eat  up  alntut  him  full 
of  angr\'  ravings.  He  got  to  his  feet,  but 
now  could  scarcely  stand,  the  car  was  run- 
ning so  wildly.  He  made  his  way  back  to 
the  brake-wheel  and  turned  it  round  and 
round,  looking  down  at  the  mechanism  be- 
low. From  liencath  the  rear  end  of  the  car 
a  latticed  stream  of  ties  shot  out  like  a  glim- 
mering sheet  of  lluid.  It  confused  his  vision 
and  he  could  see  nothing  clearly  Ix'low  him, 
while  all  alH)ut  him  the  landsca(>e  lea^x^d 
backward  madly,  melting  swiftly  rearward 
in  the  sjx-ctral  light. 

He  sto<Kl  there  for  a  short  space,  hanging 
hard  to  the  brake-wheel;  then  he  Ijecame 
what  he  was  in  his  primary  self,  a  fearless 
spirit,  a  scomer  of  death.  (Irasping  the 
standard  rod  of  the  brake  lirmly,  he  swung 
himself  over  the  edge  and  slid  down  the  rod 
until  his  knees  rested  upon  the  coupling  tim- 
l>ers.  Hanging  there,  wrenched  and  jostled 
by  the  sway  and  jerk  of  the  flying  car,  he 
lal>ored  to  adjust  himself  to  the  perilous  posi- 
tion that  he  might  reach  the  lower  end  of 
the  standard  rod  where  the  brake-chain, 
normally,  was  fastened.  H(M)king  a  leg 
alwtut  the  coupling-head  and  clinging  with 
one  hand  to  the  standard  rod,  he  swung  over 
with  his  head  downward,  and  there  was  the 
loosened  brake-chain,  whipping  along  the 
ties  like  the  fluttering  end  of  a  wind-blown 
ril)bon.  Swinging  still  lower,  he  reached  for 
it,  but,  smitten  by  the  hurling  roadbed,  it 
leaf)ed  u|)ward  and  struck  him  a  cruel  blow 
across  the  face. 

For  a  moment  he  hung  panting  and  half- 
stunned  by  the  stroke,  feeling  the  life  of  his 
veins  running  across  his  lips,  then  he  reached 
down  his  hand,  and  again  and  yet  again  es- 
sayed to  lay  hold  of  that  string  of  leaping 
links.  Finally  it  whipjKfd  into  his  hand  like 
a  fiery  lash,  and  he  drew  it  up  to  the  standard 
rod.  The  iron  nut  was  gone  from  the  bolt 
at  the  end  of  the  t  hain,  and.  trembling  with 
the  strain,  he  worked  the  chain  twice  around 
the  rod  and  pushed  the  liolt  into  place. 
There  the  twisting  pressure  held  it.  Then 
he  righted  himself,  and,  sitting  a.stride  the 
coupling   block,   dizzily   gathered  breath. 
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Next  he  got  to  his  fcit,  and  the  task  of 
climhing  the  brake  standard  to  the  roof  of 
the  tar  was  Ix-fore  him.  It  was  then  that 
the  tar  shot  through  Bugle,  tearing  arross 
the  switches  with  a  sound  as  of  the  ripjiing 
apart  of  many  iron  things.  A  frightened 
night  ojierator  sprang  out  upon  the  station 
platform  there,  only  to  sec  the  rear  end  of  a 
thundering  car,  with  a  human  figure  clinging 
to  it,  swiftly  receding  in  the  gloom  toward 
the  Lone  Lick.  Thrilled  with  realization  of 
the  impending  wreck,  he  flew  hack  to  his 
instruments,  and  a  moment  later  the  des- 
patcher's  otVicc  was  a  |jla(e  of  cold  horror, 
and  from  station  to  station  across  the  divi- 
sion a  great  fear  ran  along  the  wires.  Four 
miles  Ix'low  Bugle  the  Limited  wiis  coming 
northward,  and  the  witched  car  had  gone  by 
Bugle!    There  seemed  no  help. 

But  the  human  figure  on  the  living  car  was 
striving;  in  the  soul  of  that  creature  had 
echoed  cries  unheard  by  other  ears.  Flung 
aljout,  and  twi>ted  and  battered,  he  struggled 
up  the  slippery  ro<l.  It  seemed  at  moments 
that  he  w«)uld  Ix?  flung  entirely  away  from 
the  lurching  car,  like  a  stone  snapjK'd  from 
a  whirling  sling.  But  he  gained  the  top  at 
la^t  and  lay  there  for  a  moment,  dizzy, 
breathless.  Then  he  arose  and  set  the 
brakes,  set  them  with  such  >trength  as  had 
never  l)efore  l>een  sent  into  that  iron  mech- 
anism. From  the  gritty  clutches  upon  the 
heedless  wheels,  racing  fonvard  to  bring  de- 
struction, sparks  spurted  out  in  gleaming 
showers — the  invisible  ])ower  of  hi>  muscles 
literally  transmuted  into  visible  fire.  Through 
every  fiber  t)f  the  car  ran  raucous  tremors; 
the  big,  lawless  thing,  taken  in  leash,  strained 
and  plunged  and  swayed  in  angrj'  protest, 
then  slowlv,  ven'  slowlv,  came  to  a  standstill. 

Even  before  it  had  stop|x'd  Nolan  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  Down  the  track, 
more  than  a  mile  away,  he  >aw  a  mar\'clous 
bluish-white  eye  buming,  and  as  the  car 
paused  he  Kt  go  the  ladder  and  ran.  With 
stich  speeding  feet  as  few  men  have  ever 
pressed  upon  mother  earth  he  went,  his  c««at  in 
his  hand.  Back  there  in  the  imjK'riled  car  lay 
Toodles,  his  little  T(MKlles.  He  knew  it  with 
the  sure,  mysterious  prescience  that  the  ab- 
normally exalted  sometimes  feel,  and  Tim 
Nolan  was  not  now  his  common  self,  but  a 
thinking  fire. 

In  that  swift  run  he  traversed  nearly  one 
eighth  of  a  mile  Ufore  the  far-thrown  Ijeam 
from  the  Limited's  electric  headlight  met 
him.    Directly  into  the  great,  rushing  ray  of 


light  he  ran,  swinging  his  arms  and  coat  on 
high  and  yelling.  Watchful  eyes  from  the 
cab  window,  traversing  the  quarter-mile  long 
l>eam,  saw  him,  a  huge  moth  fluttering  in 
the  tremulous  tlarc.  Instantly  there  leaped 
from  the  engine  a  sharp  blast  of  sound,  a 
tierce  yelp  for  brakes,  and  the  air  went  on, 
the  reverse  went  over,  and  the  drivers  and 
half  the  wheels  lx?neaih  th^  oncoming  train 
were  wreathed  as  in  a  tangle  of  fireflies. 
Rocking  and  jarring,  the  coaches  and  sleep- 
ers of  the  Limited  l>eat  themselves  against 
the  restraining  power  that  gri{»j)ed  them, 
then  their  vast  i)ropulsion  slackened  and 
lapsed  and  fell  siM.*nt.  Death  and  destrvic- 
tion  were  mastered.  With  a  cry  of  joy, 
Nitlan  turned  and  fled  along  the  ties  to  the 
car  waiting  for  him  in  the  gray  gloom. 
When  men  with  lanterns  came  forward  from 
the  Limited  they  found  him  standing  by  the 
car  with  a  d;ized,  pale,  half-conscious  .child 
in  his  arms.  He  was  gasping  and  crcnming, 
his  soiled  face  luminous  with  tenderness. 

"This  is  the  child  that  was  carried  away 
from  Standard  City,"  he  panted.  "He  is 
my  lH)y!    /  waul  to  go  liotucf 

They  coupled  the  engine  to  the  runaway 
car  and  pushed  it  into  Bugle  and  left  it. 
From  that  station  a  message  went  to  Mag- 
gie, a  message  that  fell  ujion  her  heart  like 
words  from  heaven.  Sixteen  hours  later 
Tim  Nolan  and  Toodles,  fed  and  somewhat 
rested,  entered  the  cottage  in  Standard  City. 
A  joyous  clamor  of  children  met  them,  and 
the  en,'  of  a  wife  and  mother,  to  whom  the 
day  seemed  not  as  an  earthlv  dav,  but  a  time 
of  blossom-breathing  music. 

".\nd,  oh,  my  Tim."  cried  Maggie  at 
length.  "Mr.  Hotchkiss  and  Mr.  Manly  and 
all  of  them  know  what  you  did  down  thercl 
Vou  a  a*  to  have  a  fireman's  job  or  be  con- 
ductor of  a  freight,  whichever  you  choose." 

Tim  was  silent,  his  lip  treml)ling.  Finally 
he  laughed.  "I'll  take  the  freight,  I  guess, 
so  I  can  get  out  on  top  once  in  a  while  and 
twist  the  brakes.  I  wouldn't  want  to  forget 
how  to  do  that,  .Maggie."  He  turned  his 
gaze  slowly  about  the  room,  and  sighed. 
'•  It's  not  vcr)'  luxurious,  but  it  all  looks  gixnl 
to  mc.    We  will  soon  have  it  paid  for  now." 

A  number  of  small  hands  were  tugging  at 
him,  and  a  voice,  Toodles's  voice,  cried, 
"Come  on;  let's  go  and  feed  John  L.  and 
the  hens!  They  must  be  nawful  hungry  by 
this  time."  And  Tim  arose  and  winked  at 
Maggie,  and  with  wet  eyes  and  with  the 
children  clinging  to  him  passed  out  the  door. 
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WHEN  the  poet  sings  of  autumn 
that 
•*Thf  nHlaii>  lii.ly  ilay^  arecomc, thcsad- 

dot  of  I  III-  yt  ar^" 

I  know  what  uvcrcusts  his  sometime  cheerful 
soul  with  leaden  gray.  It  b  not  that  day- 
light's hours  are  ^liortciiing.  nor  that  the 
woods  are  hushed  that  once  were  vocal  with 
the  merry  notes  of  feathered  songsters;  not 
that  the  leaves  upon  the  black  and  tangled 
branches  lose  their  hold  and  fall  to  earth  Uke 
wounded  birds;  that  the  gras>,  once  green 
and  sprin^ng,  is  sere  and  lifeless,  nor  that  the 
slender  stalk>,  on(C  gemmed  with  delicately 
tinted  blossoms  from  whose  painted  cups  the 
roystering  bumblebee,  and  butterflies  with  »- 
lent  waving  van>  sipped  nectar,  are  rude,  un- 
lovely, dead  weeds  now.  These  but  the 
lesser  jxirtents  of  the  great,  o'ershudowing 
grief:  "I've  got  that  darned  old  furnace  to 
look  after!" 

To  lie  free  for  half  the  year,  and  then  to  be 
herded  back  to  slavery  again;  to 'live  your 
own  life  for  your  own  behoof  for  half  the  ytaXf 
and  then  to  live,  and  move,  and  have  your 
being  only  that  you  may  nurse,  and  tend,  and 
toss  good  money  by  the  double  handful  into 
the  maw  of  that  insatiate  mon-^ter  in  the 
cellar,  that  hidc^ws  (Htopus  whose  tentacles 
of  hot-air  pipe>  reach  up  and  clutch  your 
house  and  all  it  holds  near  ancl  dear  to  you — 
ah,  that  is  hard  indeed!  ThatV  enough  to 
make  a  man  feel  blue  and  downcast  and 
begin  to  whine  and  snuffle  that  the  melan- 
choly days  have  come,  the  saddest  of  the 
bunch. 

The  whole  thing  seems  .such  an  imposition 
on  good  nature.  Why,  ever  since  the  tirst  of 
Mav  von  haven't  had  any  trouble  to  s|>eak  «;f 
keeping  warm — quite  the  reverse,  indeed,  at 
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times — and  if  the  mornings  and  evenings  and 
a  few  days  of  east  wind  were  sort  of  cool  and 

made  (he  >-ides  of  your  back  tongue  tingle,  as 
low  temperatures  will  do,  you  could  put  on  a 
heavier  coat  or  even  that  sweater  you  look  so 
well  in.  .\s  for  the  fire  to  cook  by,  nobody 
iRgrudge-  that,  but  to  have  to  go  to  a  l<»t  of 
bother  and  expense  just  to  keep  yourself 
normally  unwretched  seems  like  asking  a 
gCMxl  deal. 

1  expressly  commit  nobody  to  my  heresy, 
but  I  hereby  declare  to  whom  it  may  concern 
that  if  I'm  to  be  punished  in  a  future  state 
according  to  my  just  deserts,  there  isn't  any 
need  of  laying  in  all  that  brimstone  and  keep- 
ing up  such  a  fire.  Don't  think  of  it  on  my 
account.  Let  the  fire  go  out;  let  me  shiver 
for  all  eternity,  and  I'll  lie  plenty  mi>*rable, 
thank  you;  quite  as  miserable  in  the  long  run 
as  if  I  were  bnuled  well  done  with  sauce 
Tartarr. 

Nothing  in  any  wise  connected  with  the 
furnace  pleases  me.   Whether  the  coal  it 

bums  be  hard  or  soft,  I  am  otTended.  If  it  be 
anthrai  ite.  T  cannot  escape  ttie  haunting  sus- 
picion that  the  price  |»er  ion  i.-,  a  irille  higher 
than  it  might  be.  Like  enough  the  muck- 
rakers  have  instilled  that  notion  into  my 
head;  1  wouldn't  put  it  past  them.  But, 
wherever  it  came  from,  thore  it  is,  and  will  not 
l>e  dislodged.  And  that  makes  me  unhappy. 
If  it  !)c  soft  ( oal — I  have  just  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Chicago,  and  I  may  say  that,  having 
had  both  there,  I  do  not  approve  of  soft  coal 
either  as  an  inward  or  an  outward  applica- 
tion. 

About  once  in  every  so  often  somebody 

manages  to  sell  an  article  on  "What  Shall  We 
Do  with  our  Kx-lVoidents ? "  Now  that's  a 
vital  topic,  1  admit.    It's  something  we 
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ought,  all  of  us,  to  ponder  on  a  great  deal 
more  than  we  do,  I  fear.   But  I  don't  think  it 

ha>  the  instant  and  the  general  a|  |  ,  !  ,"iat 
'•What  Shall  We  Do  wilh  Our  I  x  (  oal.^  ' 
has.  They  say  that,  under  the  must  luvor- 
able  conditions,  we  do  not  get  the  good  of 
more  than  U\o  ])er  rent,  of  our  fuel  or  our 
prc2>iUent>,  the  remaining  ninety-five  per 
cent,  escaping  as  hot  ur  through  the  chimney 
and  lnes^a{^(•s  to  the  Congress.  Good  advice, 
thoufjh  all  unheeded  at  the  time,  can  never  l)e 
quite  loht,  and  anyhow  there's  plenty  more 
where  that  came  from;  it  seems  thm  isn't 
plenty  more  anthracite,  however,  and  one  of 
these  days  they'll  make  it  up  into  shirt-studs 
fcff*  evening  wear;  but,  even  so,  the  problem  is 
not  so  urgent,  not  <so  pressing  as  that  of  the 
disposal  of  the  a-hes. 

We  may  safely  let  our  heirs  and  assigns 
wrestle  with  the  puzzle  of  how  to  keep  warm 
with  no  coal,  and  I  could  name  at  least  one 
j)re>iden(  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  in  all 
circumstances;  but  if  we  let  the  ashes  stay  in 
the  ash-pit  for  a  few  days  until  they  touch  t  he 
grate-bars,  and  we  pet  up  a  gocxj  hot  tire  and 
give  the  grate-hars  only  a  gentle  shaking, 
they'll  twist  right  off,  tike  so  much  putty,  and 
a  fine  fix  we'll  Ix-  in  then. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  city  folks  to  x>Wc  ihU 
que>tion.  All  they've  got  to  do  is  to  drag  the 
hea{)ed-up  ash-can  from  the  furnace  to  the 
cellar  steps  twice  a  wtvk,  and  (hen,  grunt  hy 
grunt  and  step  by  step,  wilh  bulging  eyes  and 
puq)Ung  face,  to  get  the  ash-can  to  the  street- 


level,  drag  it  to  the  gutter,  and  leave  it  for  the 
ash-man,  who  will  empty  it  in  his  cart — if 
he  has  the  time  and  inclination.  What  he 
does  with  it  <lon't  a^k  me,  for  I  don't  know. 
And,  anyhow,  what  business  is  it  of  yours? 

Btit  out  in  the  country,  after  you  have  filled 
up  all  the  holes  in  the  driveway  in  s])itc  of 
^'our  wife's  strenuous  objection  that  it  makes 
It  look  so  cheap  and  snide,  and  made  a  path 
to  the  chicken  hou-c,  and  spread  ashes  on  the 
roadway  until  you  hear  you'd  l>etter  not,  they 
keep  on  accumulating  and  accumulating  and 
accumulating  and  accumulating,  and  then 
some.  At  la-t,  unc  day  you  haul  them  across 
the  fields  and  dump  thejn,  and  the  fellow 
that  owns  the  land  they're  dumped  on  roars 
out:  "Who  said  you  might  put  them  ashes 
there?  Oh.  he  did,  did  he?  Well,  you  can't, 
i  tell  you  what  you  do:  Vou  take  an'  pick  'cm 
all  up  off  o'  there,  un'stan'?  Every  la^ 
smidgen  of  'em.  un'stan'?  An'  go  summers 
el>e  with  'em.  .\n'  if  you  don't,  I'll  take 
an'  blow  the  hull  top  o'  your  mud  head  off 
with  thi-h-yer  shotgun.    Un'stan'?  Well" 

o  h  [  it's  a  protilem,  as  sure  as  you're  a  foot 
high. 

Early  in  the  winter,  when  you've  got  a 
great  big  pile  of  coal»  and  so  can  feel  the  real 

necessity  of  sanng,  you  sift  the  ashes.  It 
makes  a  joyful  noise  down  cellar,  and  the 
ashes  float  up  through  the  floor  and  delicately 
powder  everything  almut  the  house.  And 
your  hair  gets  gray  before  its  time,  though 
fortunately  a  gray  that  will  come  off  with 
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patient  brushing  and  much  shampooing. 
And  your  clothes  get  full  of  dust.   I  don't 

mean  "lovcrcd,"  hut  "full."  >o  that  yon 
become  a  perambulating  pouncc-box.  And 
your  finder-,  from  handling  the  sharp-edged 
slag.  t  >o  that  they  stick  to  alk.  And  that's 
a  lovely  feeling.  But  you  certainly  do  save 
coal.  You  work  for  two  or  three  hours  and 
get  all  of  a  hodful,  sometimes  more,  enough 
to  keep  the  furnace  going  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  So  much  ynti  rc-MTue  from  the  f(xr. 
If  George  F.  Baer,  ei  ai.,  tould  see  you  bciiling 
them  at  their  game  it  would  cut  them  to  the 
heart. 

Later  in  the  season  it  occurs  to  you:  Why 
take  the  trouble  to  separate  the  clinker  from 

the  half-burned  (  oal?  Let  the  discriminating 
fire  do  thiit.  So  you  shovel  it  all  in,  holus- 
bolus.  Your  wife  says  to  you:  "(io  stir  up 
the  fire,  won't  you  ?  It's  getting  low. "  And 
when  vou  pi  down  thrre  vou  halloo  back  to 
her:  "Why,  it's  a  fine  tire."  But  she  tells 
^ou  to  stir  it  up  just  the  same,  and  you  ram 
in  the  poker  and  root  around,  and  the  whole 
glowing  ma<^  comes  up  in  ^  y>:i^tv  gob,  and 
goes  black  out.  It's  just  one  solid  chunk  of 
lava,  and  the  next  thing  b  it's  on  the  cellar 
floor  and  you  are  coughing  your  lungs  out  in 
strips  while  you  build  an  entirely  fresh  fire. 

But  along  al)out  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  springtime  positively  will  not  come, 
gentle  Annie,  and  the  cold  northwest  wind 
blows  for  si.\teea  days  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
miles  an  hour,  without  a  moment's  let-up,  and 
you'vt  had  to  order  a  t  ouple  of  tons  more 
coal  Ijci  ,ui-c  the  MM-uu  >o  b.u  k\\ar<l,  yuu 
gel  M)  down  in  your  >[tirit-  atui  m  t]iM"ouraL;ed 
and  ho[iL-le--  that  vr.u  don't  try  to  sifl  the 
ashc-.  That  i-  m  longer  the  •-port  <»f  king--. 
You  acknowledge  defeat,  i  hey've  got  yuu 
in  the  door,  the  coal  fellows  have.  The 
coal's  half  clinker  and  the  rest  is  slate. 
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You  can't  ixat  their  game.  What's  the  use? 
What's  the  use  of  anything  ?   You  become  a 

dangerous  man. 

There  is  just  one  ray  of  hope  that  flickers 
fitfully  upon  the  ash-heap.  That  is  this: 
Whenever  a  thing  becomes  a  confounded 
nuisance  it  always  turn^  out  to  be  a  big 
money-maker.  1  don't  know  who'll  gel  rich 
from  coal-ashes,  but  I  believe  it  possible  that 
some  one  will.  Coal-ashes  arc  undoubtedly  a 
nuisance.  Slag,  when  crushed  and  mixed 
willi  ccmcnl  will  make  concrete;  but  each 
household  has  such  a  little  dab  of  it'  though  it 
looks  big  to  the  householder.  A  tremendous 
lot  of  half-burned  coal  must  be  wasted,  too, 
especially  toward  the  discouraged  end  of  the 
season.  But  what  puzzles  me  mo^t  of  all  is: 
What  are  r<»al  a^lie>  g<K)d  for?  1  (uue  know  a 
man  that  put  them  on  his  garden  and  raised 
the  most  beautiful  tomatoes;  but  then  his 
-oil  w.H  naturally  of  the  consistency  of 
laundry  soap,  and  what  was  good  for  clay 
might  not  be  good  fcfl"  other  soils.  Isn't  there 
some  chemical  in  coal-ashes  that  somebody 
could  use  for  something  or  otlu  r  '  ( )h '.  If  von 
could  hear  the  hean-break  in  my  voice  you"d 
tell  me. 

The  editorial  writers  of  the  great  metropoli- 
tan dailies,  who  have  plumlwd  the  depths  of 
every  mystery  and  from  whom  no  secrets  are 
hid,  cannot  conceal  their  vexation  at  ]mng 
unable  to  say  why  people  will  persist  in  being 
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such  awful  foots  as  to  prefer  existence  in  six 
rooms  and  a  bath  in  the  crowded,  unwhole- 
some city  to  living — really  living,  don't  you 
understand— out  in  the  country  where  you 
can  get  fresh  air  and  fresh  eggs,  out  where  the 
birds  and  the  northwest  winds  whistle,  and 
the  children  have 
room  to  play  and 
nolxxly  to  play  with, 
while  they  twine 
them  wreaths,  of 
clover  blossoms  and 
poison-ivy  and  get  as 
brown  as  a  berry. 
By  the  way,  what  sort 
(»f  berries  are  these 
brown  lx.'rries  you 
hear  st)  much  alx>ut  ? 
Blackberries  and 
blueljerries  I  know, 
and  strawlx'rries  are 
red,  and  'most  every 
kind  of  lx*rr)'  is  green 
at  the  start,  and 
there's  a  front-yard 
bu>.h  that  lx;ars  white 
Ijerries,  but  what  for 
kind  of  berry  is 
brown  ? 

In  the  spring  and 
summer,  in  addition 
to  these  editorials 
l>ewaiHng  the  dotted 

folly  of  the  human  race  in  wanting  to  live  in 
town,  are  letters  from  reclaimed  sinners  who 
have  seen  the  error  of  their  ways  and  now  have 
little  places  of  their  own  (subject  to  a  first  and 
a  second  mortgage  and  a  mechanic's  lien)  out 
in  the  country,  where  life  is  one  grand,  sw'eet 
song.  Though  meat  and  vegetables  and  gro- 
ceries and  clothing  and  a  few  other  little 
things  are  somewhat  higher  than  in  town,  and 
you  cannot  keep  help  except  at  the  muzzle  of 
a  shotgun,  you  can  live  so  much  more  hap- 
pily and  inexpensively.  Why  will  folks  be  st) 
blind  to  their  own  liest  interests?  Come  on 
in,  the  water's  fme! 

Poor  i)eoplc  actually  starving  in  town,  you 
know,  Ixfcausc  they  cannot  find  employment, 
and  all  the  time  the  farmers  crying  for  help. 
Right  along  they  are  paying  ten  dollars  a  week 
(or  is  it  a  month?),  and  the  hours  are  only 
eight  or  sixteen  a  day,  I  forget  which,  and  you 
can  sleei)in  the  haymow,  and  have  steady  work 
two  months  a  year  a>  regularly  as  the  year 
comes  round,  and  still  the  city  is  congested — 
mostly  with  farmers' sons.  Isn't  it  mysterious? 


EVF.N  TRVISr.  TO   CHOP    BARREL-STAVES  IS  TWO. 


Not  to  me.  1  know  the  answer.  I  can  say 
it  off  the  b«x>k:  The  furnace.  The  Furnace 
of  .\ffliction.  Coal  in  all  its  hideous  asf)ects, 
and  the  ash  problem,  may  Ijc  exasfierating; 
the  furnace  would  make  a  preacher  swear. 
Real-estate  men  don't  calculate  to  do  much 

business  in  acre 
property  or  lx;auti- 
ful  suburban  homes 
l>eforc  the  frost  gets 
well  out  of  the 
ground.  It's  mighty 
hard  to  grow  effusive 
over  the  charms  of 
nature  and  jig-saw 
architecture  from  a 
front  stoop  on  which 
there  is  a  ridge  of 
drifted  snow  three 
feet  high.  When  the 
empty  rmims  are  cold 
with  that  quiet,  deep, 
bone-searching,  mar- 
row-curdling cold  a 
vacant  house  lays  in 
by  standing  all  the 
winter  through  with- 
out a  tire;  when  you 
have  to  slap  your 
hands  to  start  the 
blood  in  fingers 
chilled  by  the  lines 
in  driving  to  this 
"exceptional  opportunity  for  investment," 
and  knot  k  your  feet  on  the  lloor  to  keep  your 
toes  from  freezing  fast  to  one  another,  you 
can't  linger  in  that  cold-storage  vault  to 
expatiate  on  the  tropical  exulx'rance  of  closet- 
room  and  the  excellence  of  the  well-water — so 
cold  it  makes  the  roof  of  your  mouth  ache. 
The  visitor  will  likely  want  to  know  alx>ut 
how  much  coal  it  will  take  to  run  him  through 
the  winter,  and  when  you  leel  that  nothing 
short  of  a  hundred  tons  will  more  than  take 
the  chill  off,  it  is  hard  to  Imnih  your  mouth 
judicially  and  say  "0-o-o-oh.  I  don't  know. 
Eight  or  ten,  I  should  say.  Eleven  at  the  out- 
side. " 

But  when  the  springtime  comes  and  the 
wild-tlowers  bloo-hoti-hoo-hoom  agayn,  the 
real-estate  agent  .'^;es  freedom  ahead  of 
him,  freedom  from  lx)ndage  to  that  cussed 
furnace.  All  looks  bright  and  gay  to 
him.  and  he  can  lie  faster  than  a  horse 
tan  trot  and  lx;lieve  every  word  of  it  him- 
self. Oh,  my,  yes,  values  will  never  again 
be  so  low  as  they  arc  now.    Sure,  sure. 
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they  are  going  to  double-track  the  railroad, 
and  put  on  twice  as  many  trains,  and  run  'em 
twice  as  fast  for  half  the  fare,  and  now  that  the 
tunnel  is  opened  up.  or  as  good  as  opened  up, 
why  .  .  .  And  there's  a  pipe  that  never 
goes  out — ^what  the  railroad  is  going  to  do. 

Why  didn't  I  turn  my  alicniion  to  Real- 
Ilstatc  in>tead  of  Litcratoor  ?  I'd  have  Vjecomc 
raiiLidly  rich  by  this  lime.  I've  got  just  that 
happy  faculty  of  adding  the  realistic  tout  h  u> 
what  is  essentially  a  rnmantii  i>ti(  -tor\-.  .And 
buyers  of  country  property  seem  to  be  much 
more  responsive  to  a  "touch**  than  buyers 
<tf  literatoor.  But  I  tell  you  what:  I  should 
pass  rapidly  over  the  furnace  question.  The 
heart  interest  in  tiction,  and  the  hot  air 
interest  in  real-estate  talk  are  both  extremely 
difficult.    Fxtremely  so. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  has  said  (and  every 
practised  writer  knows  it's  so)  that  nobody 
has  yet  dared  portray  a  love  story  truthfully. 
He'd  Ix*  nin  out  of  town.  Just  a  sort  of  look- 
in,  touch-and-go,  a  mere  suggestion  for  the 
reader  to  fill  in,  is  as  much  as  ever.  If  I  were 
a  real  t>t ate  agent,  that  would  be  my  treat- 
ment of  the  furnace.  I'd  stand  on  the  cellar- 
steps  and  say.  "Cement  floor,  you  observe; 
plenty  of  head-room  and  ventilation;  nothing 
molds  or  freezes  here;  furnace  over  yonder, 
hanging  shelves  for  fruit,  you'll  fmd  them 
very  convenient,  Mrs.  Ah-— ah — Fve  such  a 
poor  memor\'  for  names.  Oh,  I  didn't  show 
you  the  kitchen  closet,  did  I  ?  Let's  go  take  a 


look  at  it.  I'm  a  married  man  myself,  and  I 
know  how  interested  the  ladies  are  in  such 

mattLT>. " 

Let  sleeping  dogs  lie,  I  say.  If  women 
want  to  know  about  closet-room,  men  shotiid 
know  about  furnaces.  But  Pd  never  tell  *em. 
That's  how  I'd  make  my  money. 

Let  us  say  you  take  the  house.  I  don't 
doubt  you'll  write  a  letter  to  the  papers  your 
own  .self,  that  summer,  saying,  "Come  on  in, 
the  water's  fine."  It'd  Ix'  just  Uke  you.  But 
the  happy  summertime  will  end;  the  mos- 
quitoes and  the  flies  won't  last  forever;  the 
leaves  will  tlame  and  fade,  and  "the  pretdest 
season  of  t!ie  year"  will  Ije  upon  you.  (I 
d*;n  l  know  where  people  gel  such  crazy  no- 
tions about  the  chilly  fall.  Not  from  me.) 
One  evening  your  wife  will  pull  her  knitted 
shawl  tight  on  her  shoulders  and  shudder: 
"We  ought  to  have  a  fire.  It's  cold  as 
charity  in  this  hotise." 

The  experienced  man  answers,  in  such  a 
case:  "Whewl  Why,  I'm  roasting.  I  was 
going  to  ask  you  to  open  a  window.  No? 
You're  dreadfully  afraid  of  a  breath  of  frc^h 
dr."  But  the  other  kind  of  man,  curious  to 
know  how  a  furnace  operates,  bustles  down- 
stairs and  Wgins  smashing  boxes,  and  even 
(r}'iiig  to  chop  barrel-staves  in  two.  (Kx- 
cuse  me  while  1  snigger,  but  don't  you  ever 
try  to  chop  a  barrel-stave  in  two.  That's 
another  sleeping  dog  you  should  let  lie.)  He 
piles  on  the  coal,  and  comes  up  into  the 
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sitting-room  knocking  the  dust  off  his  clothes. 
Oh,  he's  the  de\Tl  of  a  fellow,  he  is.  He  has 
a  snriouch  of  black  across  the  back  of  his 
hand,  and  another  at  the  root  of  his  nose,  this 
last  a  little  more  scumbled  in.  "There!" 
says  he.  "Just  as  soon  as  the  chimney  gets 
warmed  up  a  little,  it'll  draw  like  a  yoke  of 
o.xen."  And  he  sits  down  and  enjoys  his 
paper,  reading  a  joke  or  two  out  loud,  and  the 
news  alKJUt  the  V'anderbilts  and  the  Astors 
and  all  such,  well  knowing  how  the  women- 
folks keep  track  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
And  the  house  gets  foggier  and  foggier,  and 
more  and  more  creos<^)te-flavored  as  it  fills  up 
with  the  smell  of  burning  kindling. 

"Smf  ?  smf  ?"  inquires  your  wife  with  her 
nose.  "You  sure  you  didn't  drop  a  Hghted 
match  somewhere?  It  would  l>e  just  like  you 
to — I  mean  it  would  be  just  our  luck,  and 
you  know  I  told  you  how  it  would  l>e,  moving 
out  here  where  there  is  no 
fire  protection." 

When  the  cellar-door  is 
o[)cned,  you  nearly  choke 
to  death.  You  gasp  and 
snort  and  fan  the  air  in 
front  of  you,  and  your  red- 
rimmed  eyes  behold  the 
monster  hair)'  with  long, 
white,  fuzzy  skeins  of 
smoke  e.xuding  from  every 
pore,  of  which  there  arc 
very  many.  You  open  the 
fecd-door  to  look  in,  when 
WOOF!  the  whole  ins-ide 
flashes  into  flame  and 
singes  you  (you  hear  your 
eyebrows  sizzle)  and 
scares  you  speechless. 

Your  wife  comes  run- 
ning to  the  cellar-door. 
"Oh,  George!"  she  gasps. 
"What  did  you  do  then? 
Was  that  canned  fruit?" 

"No.  Just  that  dag-gon 
furnace.    E.vploded. " 

"E.\ploded?"  shrieks 
your  wife.  "  What  did  you 
do  to  it  to  make  it  c.\- 
pl.Kk-?" 

"I  didn't  do  anything 
to  it,"  vou  answer  te>tilv. 
"There  can't  a  thing  go  wrong  in  this  house 
but  I'm  to  blame  for  it.    I  just  opened  the 
front  door  and  it  exploded. '' 

"I  was  afraid  something  had  hapfx-ned  to 
you.    It  gave  me  siirli  a  shock.    Sure  you 


YOU  WALK  ROUND  AND   ROUND  AND 
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didn't  knock  anything  down?  It  sounded  like 
canned  peaches. " 

"  It  didn't  to  me, "  you  growl,  picking  at  the 
frizzled  ends  of  your  eyebrows.  "Say!  Will 
you  come  down  here  and  tell  me  what  to  do 
with  this  thing?" 

Now,  that's  an  insult,  if  you  only  knew  it. 
It  implies  that  your  wife  is  one  of  that  low, 
degraded  class  that  do  their  own  work  and 
know  al)out  ranges  and  such.  But  she's  a 
gofxi  .sort,  your  wife  is.  and  she  descends. 

"Did  you  put  plenty  of  kindling  in?"  she 
asks.    She  knows  you  did. 

"  Yes,  I  '  put  plenty  of  kindling  in, ' "  you 
mimic,  bein,;;  kind  of  cro-s  by  this  time, 
and  you  sneeze,  the  smoke  ha\'ing  irritated 
your  nose. 

"Now,  you've  gone  and  caught  more  cold 
from  this  damp  house.  Well,  /  don't  know 
a  lliittg  about  furnaces.  Did  you  shake  it 
/down  good  ?  " 

"  My  dear, "  you  explain 
with  ominous  patience,  "I 
didn't  think  it  was  nec- 
essan,-.  seeing  that  it  was 
perfectly  bare  inside,  and 
all  cleaned  out. " 

"Well,  you  needn't  take 
my  head  off.  I  was  only 
tr\'ing  to  help  you.  Did 
you  o|)en  the  door?" 

"How  d'ye  s'pose  I  got 
the  kindling  in?  Be  rea- 
sonable, woman. " 

"I  mean  the  bottom 
door. goosey.  There!  How 
can  it  draw  with  the  Ixit- 
tom  draft  shut  off?  I  sh'd 
think  common  sense  would 
have  told  you  that.  It'll 
l)e  all  right  now. " 

That's  one  on  you,  and 
you  keep  still.  But  when 
it  yet  isn't  all  right,  you 
taunt  her  with  it.  She 
knows  a  lot,  she  does. 

"Maylx?  the  oven  dam- 
per is  up. "  she  muses. 

"Oh  sure!"  vou  sav. 
"Sure!  Last  batch  o' cook- 
ies I  made  in  the  furnace,  I 
left  the  oven  damper  up." 
"It's  when  vou  trv  to  Im?  funnv  that  vou're 
the  hardest  to  stand,"  she  tells  you  cuttingly. 
"  Isn't  there  some  kind  of  a  jigger  that  throws 
the  heat — Why.  here's  the  directions  nailed 
on  this  |x)st.   That'll  tell  you  all  alxiut  it." 
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So  it  ought.  But  it  duebn't.  Yuu  walk 
round  and  round  and  round  the  post,  round 

and  round  and  rouncl,  following  the  lines  of 
reading  as  if  you  were  unwinding  a  rope,  and 
when  you  get  to  the 
last  line  vou  are  in  a 
kim!  nf  lH"-afldlt'(l  i  im- 
dition,  so  that  if  you 
were  asked  your  own 
name  you'd  have  to 
stopand  think.  Mayl)e 
it's  the  circular  motion 
that  has  that  effect, 
hut  my  own  opinion  is 
that  it's  the  business 
man's  English  in 
which  the  instructions 
are  couched.  Xohody 
living  ever  made  head 
or  tail  of  those  in- 
structions. 

You  just  draw  a 
long  breath,  and  re- 
alize that  all  the 
world's  a^ain-(  you, 
and  you  must  light  , 
your  own  battles.  It's  ^f-  * 
a   terrible  sensation. 


But  there's  such  a 
thing  as  human  sym- 
pathy and  help,  and 
whenever  a  suburban 
express  stops  on  a  side-track  to  let  a  freight 
go  by,  you  can  hear  all  over  the  car:  "  Well,  I 

tell  you  what  I  do  with  my  furnace  " 

By  the  light  nf  pure  reason  they  have  fig- 
ured tmt  a  policy,  and  from  what  you  can 
gather  yeu  figure  out  a  |>olicy,  but  it's  all  ten- 
tative and  ex])erimental.  and  every  day  you 
find  out  more  and  more  dampers  and 
drafts  and  jiggers  and  what-you-cail-ums 
that  influence  the  making  and  keeping  of  a 
fire:  this  week  you  are  convinced  that  the 
proper-sized  coal  comes  in  lump>  that  you  can 
just  barely  crowd  through  the  feed-door,  and 
next  week  you  arc  < dnvint  c<l  that  the  propcr- 
siced  coal  is  just  the  next  grade  coarser  than 
tooth-powder. 

And  all  the  time  the  haunting  fear  i-  with 
you  that  you  are  burning  lots  more  coal  than 
there's  any  need  for.  There's  the  man  that 
fives  in  that  big  house  up  on  the  hill ;  fourteen 
r(M)ms  he's  got,  all  of  'em  with  a  northwest 
e.\posurc.  D'ye  know  how  much  coal  he 
bums?  A  ton  a  month  in  zero  weather.  Well, 
he  told  me  that  himself,  ^'ou  try  the  way  he 
says  to  do,  and  the  goose-flesh  is  like  plush  on 
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you  an  inch  deep.  But  he's  got  a  good  fur- 
nace. Best  maJce  there  is.  Such  a  good 
make  that  those  two  sharp  days  last  week  his 
house  was  "warm  as  toast"— his  wry  words 

— and  he  didn't  have 
any  fire  at  all.  Now, 
you  know,  it's  a  good 
furnace  that'll  keep  a 
house"warm  as  toast** 
without  burning  coal. 
I  think  it's  the  Radium 
I'urnace  Company 
makes  it. 

I  once  know  a  man, 
a  tinner  he  was  by 
trade,  that  lived  in  a 
two-family  house  with 
two  sets  of  "improve- 
ments. "  The  landlord 
ran  the  fire,  and  also 
had  the  fear  that  he 
was  burning  too  much 
coal.  So  .  .  .  Wdl, 
the  tinsmith  put  up  a 
roar  that  they  were 
cold  on  their  floor. 
And  the  landlord  took 
him  down  (cllar  and 
showed  him  that  there 
was  a  good  fire,  and 
that  the  flue-dampers 
•  were  turned  so  that 

the  tinsmith  got  ail  the  hot  air  there  was. 
And  then  the  landlord  let  his  tenant  go  ahead 
of  him  while  he  turned  the  gastmt,  and  didn't 
that  suspicious  tinsmith  look  In-hind  him  and 
see  the  landlord  (juictly  and  unostentatiously 
shut  the  flue-dampers  otT  again  ?  It  just  shows 
how  narrow  and  selfish  a  tenant  can  Ik*. 

But  wait.  That  isn't  the  limit  of  his  mean- 
ness. The  next  Sunday  morning  while  the 
landlord  and  his  family  were  at  church  (where 
he  ought  to  have  Ixfen  \  the  tenant  went  down 
into  the  cellar  and  took  the  tlues  apart  and 
took  out  the  flue-dampers  so  that  the  landlord 
could  turn  the  handles  all  Ik-  liked,  and  not 
shut  off  the  heat  a  mite.  W  as  that  the  right 
way  for  a  tenant  to  act,  I  want  to  know?  And 
espeiially  on  Sunday?  I  think  it  was  uncon- 
stitutidiial,  if  you  want  my  opinion.  But 
after  that,  the  tenant  was  mj  warm  he  had  to 
have  the  mndows  open  part  of  the  time,  and 
the  landlord  wondered  and  wondered  h<nv  it 
was  he  couldn't  keep  inside  a  ton  a  month. 

It  says  in  the  hymn-book  something  about 
the  Furnace  of  Aflliction  Uing  good  for  the 
morals;  it  isn't  at  all.   It  makes  people  reck- 
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less  about  telling  the  truth,  as  in  the  case  of 

the  man  with  ilu-  fourtccn-room  hoii*;*'  on  the 
hill  who  says  he  bums  only  eight  tons  the 
"coldest  winter  that  ever  blew  (he's  a  liar); 
it  makes  people  violate  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  l)reak  the  Sal)liath.  as  in 
the  ta^c  ot  the  tinsmith  1  ju>t  told  yuu  about; 
it  causes  you  to  use  unparliamentan-  lan- 
j;uat?e;  it  makes  you  censorious  and  fault- 
linding,  as  when  you  go  dowi)  to  r>ee  what's 
the  matter  with  the  spiteful  thing  and  find  out 
that  though  your  wife  has  ofx^ned  the  tower 
drafts  she  has  failed  to  turn  the  ])i|H--damj>or, 
or  shut  the  "family  entrance"  to  the  smoke- 
pipe;  it  dries  up  the  well-spring  of  hope 
within  the  human  l)re;i-t.  And  tliat  i^n't  llie 
worst:  It  dries  up  the  funiiture,  so  that  some 
Sunday  afternoon  when  you  are  proving  to  a 
visitor  that  even  if  you  did  divide  everythiiiu 
up,  it  would  all  \k'  hack  in  the  han<|s  of  tlie 
rich  Ijefore  the  week's  end,  and  you  get  excited 
and  throw  your  leg  over  the  arm  of  your  chair, 
there  is  a  splintering  crash  and  there  you  are 
on  the  tloor  with  your  heels  up,  and  a  bump 
on  tlie  back  of  your  head,  and  the  thread  of 
your  discourse  broken. 

Under  >he  witlieriiii^  intluencc  of  the  Fur- 
nace of  AfHiction  the  planks  of  the  tloor 
shri^'el  into  mere  slats.  But  there's  no  great 
lo>-  without  some  small  gain.    I'll  show  you: 

"\\  hy  (  an't  we  have  currant  jelly  with  this 
roast  mutton  "  you  inijuire  at  Sunday  dinner. 

'* Because,  my  dear,  the  currant  jelly's  'all. ' 
Vou  can  have  grape  jelly,  but  there's  no  more 
currant. " 

"Now  don't  sit  there  and  tell  me  that. 
Don't  you  suppose  I've  got  eyc^  in  my  head  ? 
From  where  I  am  I  can  l(H>k  down  on  tlie 
swing-shelf  in  the  cellar  and  see  it.  '  Currant 
Jelly. '  Right  past  the  comer  of  the  rug. 
A-a  a-ah!  What'd  I  tell  you  ?  Now,  you  mosey 
down  there  and  get  me  that  currant  jelly  and 
no  more  words  about  it. " 


\<  s,  my  brother  in  affliction,  the  mel- 
ancholy days  have  come,  the  sadd<'sl  of  the 
year.  From  now  until  the  dandelions  bloom 
again  the  hideous  octopus  in  the  cellar  shall 
hold  you  in  the  clutch  of  its  tin  tentacles. 
Xo  more  for  you,  until  the  springtime  comes, 
the  glad,  free,  careless  life.  A  chain  more 
tenuous  than  the  air,  yet  tougher  than  forged 
steel,  shall  bind  you  to  the  shovel  and  the 
shaker.  The  question  "How's  the  tire.''" 
shall  be  with  you  in  your  down-sittings  and 
^ur  up-risings,  shall  haunt  your  ever>'  wak*  - 
mg  hour.  W  ith  a  wild  start  you'll  Ixiund  up 
from  your  Ixjauty-slecp  to  paddle  down  the 
chilly  stairs  to  "oi)en  up,"  and  your  parting 
kiss  be  hurried  and  i)erfunctory  iK'cause  the 

jealous  furnace  comes  Inrtween  you  and  your 
ove  for  her.  And  when  the  day  is  done  at 
last,  it  is  not  all  done  until,  meticulously 
careful,  you  pontifu  ate  the  full  ritual  of  the 
compline  of  the  furnace.  Just  so  you  shake 
it  down  until  the  ash-pan  glows  a  rosy  red; 
just  so  you  toss  and  spread  the  quarter  of  a 
ton  or  so  of  the  choice  blend  of  anthracite, 
slate,  slag,  and  good,  hard  money;  with 
watchful  eye  you  heed  its  coming  up  so  that 
you  and  yours  may  not  smother  in  your  beds 
with  gas;  you  shut  the  slide  in  the  ash-door; 
you  turn  the  jigger  of  the  ash-damper  so  that 
it  stan<Is  straight  up  and  down;  you  open  the 
tjratini;  of  the  feed-<loor,  lift  up  the  li(l  at  the 
entrance  c»f  the  smoke-pipe,  turn  the  |>i|)e- 
dami)er  crosswise,  pour  some  more  water  in 
the  side-tank,  turn  out  the  pas.  luid  the  cellar 
stair^vay  by  the  approved  process  of  bumping 
your  head  against  it,  and  toil  up  the  weary 
st.  |w  -J  rum  liing  cinders  as  you  go.  your 
w  hole  lieart  heavy  with  the  fear  that  in  the 
mt>nung  you  will  tind  no  lire.  Merciful 
heaven!  Was  it  for  this  we  struggled  upward 
from  the  Ik  i  ;-' 

Oh,  summertime!  Why  did  you  die  ?  Come 
back!  Come  back  to  us! 
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IT  would  siH*m  that  the  siuress  of  "The 
Devil,"  which  was  the  sensation  of  the 
early  part  of  tlie  theatrical  soas^m  in  New 
York — a  sensation  that  manajiers  are  ear- 
nestly endeavoring  to  extend  throughout  the 
country — indicated  a  remarkable  change  in 
{M^pular  taste.  On  the  surface  it  ap|)ears  to 
l>e  a  highly  immoral,  or  at  least  unmoral, 
play. 

Certain  shrewd  ohscn'ers,  viewing  the 
matter  through  the  lK).\-ofncc  window,  satis- 
fied themselves  that  the  success  of  the  play 
was  due  to  the  rivalry'  Ix-tween  the  producers 
of  different  versions  presented  simultaneously 
in  two  theatres,  both  c)f  which  were  crowded 
to  overflowing.  Each  producer  brought 
forth  documentar)'  evidence  that  he  alone 
was  authorized  to  make  the  ])nKku  tion  in 
this  country.  The  play  was  written  by 
Franz  Molnar,  a  young  Hungarian  jounial- 
ist,  and  the  fact  is  that,  as  it  was  |)roduccd  in 
Hungar)',  there  is  no  copyright  convention  to 
protect  it  in  America,  so  anylnxly  can  make 
a  version  of  his  own  without  fear  of  legal 
proceedings. 


Undoubtedly  the  energy  and  the  money 
spent  by  each  of  the  rival  managers  to  cx- 
pl«»it  the  suyK'riority  of  his  own  prcnluction 
did  much  to  arouse  public  interest.  Each 
apparently  de|K'nded  uiwn  the  sensational- 
ism t>f  the  idea  to  make  a  financial  success, 
and  with  the  Udief  that  this  would  lje ephem- 
eral. But  the  reast)ns  for  the  success  of 
the  play  are  far  deeiwr  than  managerial  ex- 
ploitation or  theatric  sensationalism. 

lor  "Tlic  Devil"  is  really  intellectual 
drama;  it  is  pure  symlK)lism.  Probably  not 
a  fourth  of  the  people  in  the  audiences  grasp 
its  subtleties  nor  under>tand  its  extraordi- 
nary' cleverness.  But  they  all  know  what  it 
means,  and  they  are  profoundly  impressed. 
So  jMttent  is  the  symlK)lic  element,  the  deeper 
meaning,  that  if  the  drama  were  presented 
without  the  actual  satanic  character  there 
would  arise  against  it  a  wave  of  moral  in- 
dignation that  would  put  some  people  in 
jail.  It  is  the  presence  of  the  Dcril  that 
makes  it  respectable! 

If  you  should  ask  a  man  of  lKM)ks  alxjut 
this  play,  he  might  tell  you  that  the  DeiU  ex- 
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presses  Schopenhauer's  iUk- 
trine  of  the  blind,  imjKTsonal 
will,  translated  into  higlilydra- 
matic  form.  From  the  very 
l)eginning  you  feel  that  the 
tempted  wife  and  the  artist — 
her  girlhood  lover — cannot 
escape,  struggle  as  hard  and 
as  earnestly  as  they  may,  Ix- 
causc  a  force  stronger  than 
they  is  arrayed  against  them, 
a  force  personifiefl  in  a  ik)1- 
ished,  smiling  man  of  the 
world — and  by  that  term  wc 
mean,  in  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes's  phrase,  one  who  is 
famiUar  with  all  of  the  world's 
wickedness. 

It  is  a  brilliant,  superlative- 
ly clever  conception,  e.s])crially 
in  these  days  of  the  Higher 
Criticism  and  advanced  theol- 
ogy, which  have  tried  to  make 
the  idea  of  a  personal  devil  a 
mere  myth,  thereby  robbing 
life  of  much  of  its  pictures(juc- 
ness.  Down  in  our  inmost 
soul  we  may  not  be  sure  that 
the  |x?rsonaI  devil  is  a  myth, 
after  all.  The  belief  of  thous- 
ands upon  thousands  of  years, 
handed  down  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another,  is  not  so 
ea.*iily  destroyed.  Besides,  the 
idea  of  a  soul  wrestling  with 
the  devil  has  something  rtal 
ainiut  it.  The  concejit  (tf  a 
|)ersonal  devil  gives  st)met  hing 
tangible  to  fight  against;  there 
is  the  quality  and  zest  of  actual 
combat.  And,  if  wc  Iw  vic- 
torious, there  is  the  exhilara- 
tion of  having  conquered  a 
real  enemy.  Or,  if  we  Ix; 
worsted,  it  is  so  comfortably 
convenient  to  place  the  blame 
on  the  supernatural  strength 
of  the  Evil  One  rather  than  on 
our  own  weakness. 

A  marvelous  creation  is  this  ^ 
stage  Dr^'il  who  preaches — 
even  the  devil  can  preach — 
pure  hedonism  (and  that  is 
centuries  older  than  .^chopen-  ^ 
hauer),  the  alluring  .siren  song 
of  tiie  C'yrenaic  school  that  the 
pleasure  of  the  moment  is  tlie 
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highest  i»ood.  Always  we  hear 
(hat  sons;,  you  and  I  aiul  all 
the  world — through  all  our 
lives. 

There  is  no  explanation  of 
the  Dn'il's  presence  on  the 
stage,  whence  he  came  and 
why.  And  lieyond  his  start- 
lingly  sudden  apfwarance  on 
one  or  two  occa.sions  and  cer- 
tain rather  hazy  references, 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  the 
suj)eniatural,  unless  his  re- 
markalde  knowledge  of  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  be 
countefl  more  than  human. 
A  wonderful  psychologist  is 
this  Hungarian  journalist  who 
\>  the  author,  and  the  way  he 
develops  his  idea  is  almost  un- 
canny. 

Considering  the  conditions 
of  rivalry  that  prevailed  in 
New  York,  it  is  impossible  to 
escajw  comparisons.  (leorge 
Arli^s  headed  one  of  the  rival 
casts  and  Kdwin  Stevens  the 
other.  The  spirit  of  the  adap- 
tation in  which  he  apjK-ared 
undouittedly  intluenced  each 
of  these  really  able  actors. 
That  in  which  Mr.  Stevens 
played  tlu-  role  of  the  Pn'U 
was  made  by  Oliver  Herford. 
a  professional  humorist,  who 
empha>i/.es  the  fantastic,  the 
grotes<|ue,  one  might  almost 
say  the  ««>mic  a.spects  of  the 
idea,  yet  without  destroying 
thedee|KT  meaning  in  the  play. 
.Mr.  Stevens  makes  his  por- 
trayal apprcKU  h  somewhat  the 
familiar  idea  \)i  Mcpliistophelcs 
in  "Faust."  He  is  Mephis- 
tophelcs  stripped  of  the  usual 
attributes  and  wearing  con- 
ventional attire,  but  he  is  of 
the  earth,  earthy.  In  some 
scenes  this  conception  enables 
him  to  score  brilliantly. 

The  Herford  version  makes 
a  iK'tter  acting  play  than  that 
of  Alexander  Konta  and  Wil- 
liam T.  Lamed,  which,  how- 
ever, shows  a  much  clearer 
application  of  the  idea,  and 
is  brilliantly  subtle.    In  ac- 
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cordancc  witli  (his  latter  ver- 
sion, (icorm*  Arliss  makes  the 
Ih-yU  ulm(»st  an  intelleitual 
abstraction.  His  natural  sul>- 
tlety  as  a  player,  his  delicate, 
Iniiral  mannerisms,  his  dis- 
position to  exaf^gerate  in  a 
])e<.uliar.  linished  fashion  all 
tontrilnite  to  the  success  of 
his  iK)rtrayal. 

"  Love  Watches"  is  a  merr\', 
s|)rightly  comedy  with  some- 
thinj;  of  the  Rnue.  the  truth, 
and  the  stinp  of  a  well-tunied 
ejiigram  and  with  alnjut  the 
same  value.  It  s|)eeds  swiftly 
and  makes  fun  all  the  time. 
( )ne  is  sure  that  the  adaptation 
from  the  I'rench  made  by 
(lladys  Tnjier  shows  many 
changes  from  the«)riginal.  For 
one  thing,  thea'  has  been  the 
elimination  «)f  the  kind  of 
wi(  kedncss  that  is  airily  and 
indeHnitely  t  haracteri/.ed  as 
Treni  h. 

Surely  it  is  not  conceivable 
that  -Miss  liillie  Burke  could 
have  a  role  U-lter  suited  to  her 
joyous.  efTen'escent  person- 
ality. .She  presents  the  most 
charmingly  irn-sponsible,  the 
most,  delightfully  unreasona- 
ble, and  altogether  the  most 
waywardly  adorable  heroine 
the  stage  has  known  in  a  long 
lime.  She  herself  is  a  dainty, 
impudently  pretty,  ver)-  human 
sprite,  bubbling  over  with  a 
hundred  charms,  while  back 
of  it  all  is  a  really  line  ai  ting 
skill,  far  greater  than  most 
lH-o|)le  susjK'ct.  In  "I.ove 
Watches"  she  triumphantly 
justifies  her  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  star.  To  an  older 
generation  of  playg(KTS,  she 
will  revive  memories  of  I.otta, 
and  (if  Minnie  Maddem  Ixr- 
fore  she  became  Mrs.  Fiskc. 

C'hielly  l>ecause  she  was 
gradualetl  from  the  chorus, 
it  is  natural  to  conclude  thai 
Miss  Burke's  first  name  is  one 
of  the  familiar  affectations  of 
musical  jxTlormers.     But  it 


iiul  iIm'  ■4mi\t  aftli-niaR 
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isn't.  Her  father  was 
William  Burke,  a  dow  n 
in  a  c  ircus  atui  proud  of 
his  calling.  Hcrmoiher 
was  also  a  iH'rfnrmer 
Befon-  the  hal  »y  \va>  lK)rn 
in  \Va>hinglon  alxHil  a 
quarter  of  acenturj-  ago, 
William  Burke,  ho|K'ful 
of  a  >on,  named  thee  hild 
in  advance,  after  hinwlf. 
Soall  the  things  prepared 
for  a  hahy,  like  hirth 
sfxxins  and  c  ups  and  the 
layette  were  marked 
"Billy."  and  when  the 
child  c  ameintotlie  world 
the  father  and  mother 
railed  her"  Billy.'  When 
she  grew  up,  instead  of 
(hanging  the  name,  she 
feminized  the  sjH-lling  as 
muc  h  as  .she  coidd,  l»ut 
(  lung  to  it,  for  -heis  very 
fond  (jf  the  memory  of 
her  father. 

Of  course  Billie  Burke 
drifted  on  to  the  stage. 
She  went  into  musical 
comedy  in  this  country, 
hut  no  one  ever  heard  of 
her  until  she  made  her 
hit  in  Kngland,  hy  sing- 
ing "My  Little  Cancx"" 
with  I  xlna  .May  in  "The 
School  Ciirl."  She  soot) 
became  prominent  i  n 
musical  (  omedy  on  llie 
other  -ide.  Then  Charles 
I-rohman  decided  thai 
she  W(iuld  make  a  greater 
success  as  an  actress 
than  as  a  singer,  and 
engaged  her  t()|tlaythe 
leading  r<'»lc  with  |ohn 
Drew  in  ".My  Wife," 
in  which  she  ap[>eared 
last  sca.son.  This  was 
her  hrst  "straight  "part. 

Fn  "Love  Watches" 
Miss  Burke  plays  the 
role  of  a  young  girl  head 
over  heels  in  love  with 
a  youtjg  man  who  is 
tlirting  with  a  widow 
and  to  whom  she  pro- 
poses  in  the  frankest 
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fashion,  marryinj^  him 
otThand.  Her  guardians 
wanted  her  to  marry  a 
hashful  l>o(»kworm.  a 
part  played  with  delight- 
ful humor  l»y  l-.rne-t 
I.awford,  who  wa>  the 
pirate  chief  in  "  I*cter" 
Pan."  To  this  vcr>' 
young  wife,  her  Ion  c  for 
lier  husband  is  the  most 
ini|)ortant  thing  in  the 
world,  and  the  way  she 
sacrifices  everything  ami 
e\erylHMly  to  it  is  irre- 
sistiljly  hum(»rous  for 
every  one — e.xcept  her 
victims. 

Much  has  Uen  said 
and  written  alnjut  a  new 
linglish  dramatist.  W. 
Somerset  .\  I  a  u  g  h  a  m , 
whose  first  work  t»»  be 
presented  on  this  side 
of  the  water  is  "Jack 
Straw,"  with  John  Drew 
aslhestar.  It  isawhim- 
sical.  im|»rol)al)le  affair, 
pa  1  pa  h  ly  m  a  n  u  f ac  1 11  n.-(  i 
(o  amuse,  which  it  dcx?s 
in  a  mild,  cheerful  fash- 
ion. The  hero,  calling 
himself  Jaik  Slraxc,  is 
introduced  as  a  waiter 
in  a  fa^liionahle  London 
hotel,  where  he  is  recog 
nized  hy  a  friend  who 
knew  him  at  Oxford  as 
a  mysterious,  adventur- 
ous person.  In  order 
(o  aid  y>rivale  venge- 
ance against  a  very  rich 
and  vulgar  family,  Jijtk 
Sira'f  is  induced  to  im- 
jK-rsonate  a  Continental 
nolileman  and  he  elects 
(o  U-  an  archduke  of 
Pome  rani  a,  which  he 
really  is,  though  the  fact 
is  concealed  to  the  end. 
Of  course  Ja<^k  Straw 
has  fallen  in  love  with 
the  charming  daughter 
of  the  common  million- 
aires. Mr.  Maugham 
displays  much  ingenuity 
in  extracting  fun  from 
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this  attenuated  plot,  and  Ins  skill  is  evident 
in  the  fact  that  the  last  act  is  the  best  of 

the  three.  Most  of  the  dialogue  is  very 
clever,  but  the  play  is  tiresome  in  spots — 
many  spots. 

The  admirable  acting  sustains  the  comedy. 
John  Drew  has  a  role  that  is  admirably 
suited  to  his  personality  and  gives  him 
ainindant  opportunity  to  display  hi.>^  ^kill. 
lie  <;ain>  hi-,  effects  by  infinite  detail  and  a 
clear,  humorous  understanding.  But  reaiiy 
the  chief  honors  go  to  Rose  Coghlan,  who 
long  ago  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  best 
actresses  on  the  stage,  and  whose  Lady  Gay 
Spanker  lingers  in  my  memory  as  the  best  I 
ever  saw.  In  "  Jack  Straw"  she  plays  Mrs. 
Parker  Jfnnini^s,  tlie  ambitinus,  rn[)aMe 
vulgarian,  who  realizes  the  power  of  her 
millions  and  their  limitations;  and  she  pre- 
sents a  well-nigh  perfect  characterization.  It 
is  an  unceasing  delight  to  watch  her  by-play, 
to  hear  her  speak.  There  is  not  a  move- 
ment without  significance  and  i^ot  a  >yllal)lc 
is  lost.  Of  all  the  people  in  iho  Kinu-dy 
Mrs.  Jennings  and  her  son,  ably  played  by 
Edmn  Nicander,  seem  to  me  the  wosA  real 

There  is  a  brand-new  idea,  so  far  as  the 
stage  is  concerned,  in  "The  ^Iollusc,"  and  it 
is  worked  out  very  cleverly  indeed.  Tiie 
fundamental  truth  of  the  chief  character, 
which  is  al)M)Kitt.dy  new  to  the  footlights,  is 
likely  to  make  "mollusc''  a  recognized  word 
in  our  vocabulary.  The  notion  is  that  a 
mollusc  is  a  sort  of  eduoited  dam,  a  person 
who  is  capalile  nf  resisting  all  pressure  to- 
ward energetic  activity,  and  does  nothing  ex- 
cept invent  excuses  and  reasons  for  having 
other  j)eople  do  things  for  him. 

"Nothing  so  delights  a  mollusc" — acconl- 
ing  to  the  play — ^''as  to  fie  in  bed  feeling  that 
she  (the  mollusc  in  the  drama  is  a  woman] 
is  «f  rnnp  ennii»;h  to  pet  up  and  do  anything." 

We  are  pleased  with  the  thought  that  cer- 
tain folk  we  know  have  been  identified  at 
last.  The  wnrd  t  ry-talli/.rs  a  general  im- 
prcs.sion  in  a  definite  form  and  labels  it — 
and  this,  you  know,  is  the  chief  business  of 
language.  The  comedy  is  very  clever  as  to 
lines,  admirably  constructed,  and  admirably 
performed. 

Mrs,  Baxter  is  the  mollusc.  She  has  sub- 
jugated her  husband,  her  children,  and  their 
governess  to  her  powerful  will.  'l*he  rdle  is 
played  by  a  very  beautiful  English  actress, 
Alexandra  C  arlisle,  who  impresses  one  as  a 
strong  and  finished  player.  But  In  tliis  little 
drama  she  is  called  upon  only  10  look  very 


Iovely,to  be  very  good-tempered  and  infinitely 
resourceful  in  getting  her  own  way. 

JosrjiTi  Coyne  returned  to  .\nicrira  fo  play 
the  part  of  Sirs.  Baxter's  brother — the  one 
person  who  opposes  her  successfully.  He 
apfK'ared  on  the  stage  as  a  human  lieing,  and 
proved  himself  so  natural,  so  unatTected,  and 
so  finished  as  a  light  comedian  that  he  was 
hardly  recognizable.  Mr.  Cuyne  made  his 
reputation  in  mitsieal  comedy,  ii;  wliit  h  he 
was  wont  to  tigure  as  the  most  impossible  ot 
the  silly  ass*'  type  of  Englishman  that  the 
New  York  stage  has  ever  known,  and  none 
can  say  worse  than  that.  He  went  to  Kng- 
land  and,  after  meeting  the  genuine  "silly 
ass,"  reformed  and  became  a  real  actor. 

To  those  wlio  have  been  listening  to 
Lillian  Russell  sing  ever  since  they  can  re- 
member, it  seems  strange  to  have  her  on  the 
stage  a  whole  evening  without  once  bursting 
into  melody.  .\!^o  it  is  curious  that  a  prima 
donna  whose  acting  was  a  joke  should  >uc- 
ceed  in  comedy.  To  be  sure,  she  isn't  Ukely 
to  make  a  sensation  as  a  cnnjedirttrrr,  hut 
certainly  she  has  improved  greatly,  although 
along  conventional  lines.  Her  acting  no 
longer  offends;  and  she  is  still  one  of  the 
most  U^-i'itiful  women  on  the  staj^c. 

*'\\  Udiirc  '  is  one  of  those  meretricious  but 
highly  amuang  entertainments  that  are 
railed  comedies  by  murtesy.  It  is  tlie  work 
of  George  Broadhurst,  who  constructed  it 
by  a  famiHar  pattern,  and  George  V.  Ho- 
bart,  who  has  a  gift  for  writing  the  kind  of 
lines  that  ai)peal  to  the  Great  White  Way. 
The  action  lunis  upon  the  effort  of  a  widow, 
who  is  supposedly  rich,  but  has  been  left 
uilli  onlv  a  r;u  inp-stable  and  many  dehf'^,  to 
recoup  on  the  track  without  letting  any  one 
know  about  it.  There  are  two  real  acting 
stars  in  "Wildfire."  One  is  Frank  Sheridan, 
that  reallv  rapalilc  player  who  made  surh  a 
hit  last  season  as  the  sea  captain  in  "I'aid  in 
Full,"  and  who  plays  Matt  DwffiHin,  a 
trainer,  in  the  racing  comedy.  Tlu-  otlier  is 
Will  Archie,  a  dwarf,  who  portrays  Jiud,  a 
stable- boy,  with  an  unctuous  humor,  a  wide 
smile,  and  an  acting  sIdU  that  make  amends 
for  the  claptrap. 

Several  years  ago  a  mysterious  person 
named  Owen  Klldare  pubb'shed  a  book 
called  "^fy  Mamie  Ro-^  ,"  an  ela! ►oration  of 
newspaper  sketches  in  which  the  writer  told 
of  his  own  development  from  an  ignorant 
Bowery  tough  through  the  teaching  of  a 
young  woman  with  wliom  \k-  fell  in  love. 
The  writing  was  so  vivid,  so  convincing  that 
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he  was  hailed  as  "the  Bowery  Kipling." 
Arnold  I>.iiy  read  the  book  and  decided  it 
would  make  a  tine  play.  The  author  and 
Walter  Hackett,  assisted  1^  Mr.  Daly,  pro- 
duced a  dramatic  version  that  is  called  "The 
Regeneration."  It  has  some  moving  scene;, 
and  one  or  two  with  real  jjower,  but  for  the 
most  part  it  is  dangevottsly  near  the  cheap>est 
melodrama,  and  not  we!!  knit  at  tlmt.  To 
those  who  do  not  know  the  particular  kind 
of  character  Mr.  Daly  attempts  to  portray, 
his  work  seems  very  fine.  But  to  those  who 
do  know,  it  is  plain  that  he  has  no  ( lear  un- 
derstanding of  the  type  rejiresenud  ljy  Owen 
Comvay.  His  conception  is  purely  theatric, 
as  indeed  are  the  conception  -  of  all  the  other 
characters,  save  NeUie,  Conway's  slum 
sweetheart,  which  is  finely  played  by  Helen 
Ware:  I  tut  even  she  is  given  speeches  that 
make  her  al>>unl. 

The  real  Bowery  has  never  lx"en  written 
up,  and  probably  it  never  will  be,  because  it 
is  swiftly  |ia--inp.  Hundrrfl^  of  attempts 
have  been  made  by  those  who  have  not  even 
penetrated  the  siirface  of  its  reserve.  Its 
heart  and  soul — the  Bowery  has  Ixith,  as 
well  as  reserve— are  a  -i-aled  t>ools  to  the 
writers.  It  is  a  Sargasso  Sea  littered  with 
derelicts  ci  aH  worids,  drifting  back  and 
forth  with  the  cndles';  c!)!)  and  flow  of  the 
tide,  while  all  about  them  is  the  ceaseless 
activity  of  commerce,  of  development,  mov- 
ing Ottwaid  and  upward  despite  the  ceaseless 
cross  nirrent,  wliich  no  Uterarv'  mariner,  cruis- 
ing in  these  uncharted  waters, can  understand. 

Those  who  know  it  best,  and  have  some 
ski!!  in  writing  as  well  as  some  under- 
standing, are  so  overwhclmt  d  Ijv  its  endless 
complications,  its  intioity  of  contradictions — 
its  astonish  in  4  goodness  and  its  frightful  de- 
pravity— tliL-  baffling  myster)'  of  its  wonder- 
ful humanness,  and  its  fantastic  mystery, 
that  they  do  not  dare  attempt  to  write  even 
what  they  know.  Only  one  man  in  all  lit- 
erature rotild  have  interpreted  the  Boweiy — 
and  Balzac  dead. 

Most  of  us  know  the  Bowery  through  fugi- 
tive ncwspajx'r  sketclie^  and  fearsome,  lurid 
melodramas.  The  sketches  present  certain 
phases  more  or  less  intelligently,  but  tte 
melodramas  are  weird  l>urle^r]ues,  unworthy 
oven  of  beincr  srofTed  at,  so  far  as  anv  con- 
sideration  of  tnith  is  concerned.  But  these 
cheap  melodramas,  endlessly  repeated,  have 
liuilt  u[i  a  til  tion  that  has  come  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  reality. 

It  is  small  wc^^der,  therefore,  that  Arnold 


Daly  does  not  grasp  completely  the  character 

he  attempts  to  portray,  that  he  make?;  it  so 
unreal.  Back  of  this  play,  indeed,  is  an  idea 
that  is  true,  and  it  is  tms  that  ^ves  the  drama 
its  grip;  but  it  is  worked  out  so  crudely,  so 
inefTectively  that  it  could  not  make  a  real 
:5uccess. 

The  music  of  "Algeria"  i-^  worthy  of  a 
W,  S.  Gilbert  to  malt-  a  book  for  it.  I-ong 
ago  Victor  Herl)ert  proved  that  he  is  our 
foremost  com^mser,  that  is,  if  we  can  claim 
as  ours  a  man  who  »  puie  Irish  and  s]>eaks 
with  a  German  accent,  having  spent  mo>t  of 
his  early  life  in  Germany.  Still,  he  won  liis 
fame  and  fortune  in  this  country.  It  seems 
to  me  his  latent  work  sliows  him  at  his  best 
in  writing  popular  music  of  a  high  class.  The 
score  of  "Algeria"  is  very  beautiful. 

A[)art  from  the  lyrics,  which  ate  chaimingy 
for  the  most  part,  the  liook  is  sof»s}f\',  un- 
original, and  somehow  lacking  in  humor,  al- 
though'there  seems  to  be  a  groundwork  for 
humor.  And  l>eran^^  the  l)Ook  is  unworthy 
of  the  music,  the  opera  failed  to  make  the 
impression  that  the  score  and  the  magnifi- 
cent production  deserved.  It  has  WilUam 
Pruette  as  a  te'^ty  old  general,  singing  as  well 
as  ever,  and  George  Lord  Day,  who  comes 
veiy  near  to  being  a  real  tenor,  while  Ida 
Brooks  Hunt  makes  a  veiy  beautiful  and 
imposing  Sultana. 

"The  Girls  of  Gottenberg"  is  very  Eng- 
lish despite  its  name — one  of  those  mildly 
amusing,  pleasingly  melodious  Gaiety  shows 
without  any  distinction  whatever.  The  book 
is  by  George  Grossmith,  Jr.,  with  L.  E. 
Berman  also  partly  responsible,  while  Ivan 
Carj'll  and  Lionel  Slonckton  wrote  the  music. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  one  man,  like  Paul 
Rubens,  writes  both  book  and  music,  but 
i:>uallv  it  taki  -  from  four  to  5ix  people  tO 
produce  an  English  musical  comedy. 

The  most  interesting  thing  about  the  pro- 
duction was  the  iiist  American  appearance 
of  Gertie  Millar,  who  orrupies  a  hii^h  place 
in  musical  comedy  in  London.  She  has  a 
certain  charm  that  grows  on  one,  as  well  as 
intelligence  and  grace.  Though  she  hasn't 
much  cf  a  voice,  she  makes  the  mo:^  of  it, 
and  she  can  dance,  and,  like  most  of  the 
English  filayers,  she  has  leanied  how  to  act. 

With  the  inimitable  James  Blakeley,  John 
E.  Ilazzord,  Edward  Garvie,  and  Lionel 
Mackinder,  the  comedy  had  enough  fun- 
makers  to  create  no  end  of  lauf^hs,  but  they 
had  small  opportimity,  and  lor  some  reason 
the  whole  pert'ormance  seemed  negiative. 
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GETTING  CHRISTMAS  DINNER 
ON  A  RANCH 

By  Theodore  Roosevelt 

Notb: — Thi«  vivi<l  little  sketch  of  Prp'siiloni  Rfxwevclt'* 
was  written  twenty  ycar^i  atio.  ami  puMishci!  in  a  i»ai»'r 
of  small  circulation,  now  defunct.  We  are  glad  of  the 
opportiultjr  of  rapablisliiag  it  now. 

ONE  Dcceml)cr,  while  I  was  out  on  my 
ranch,  ■-()  much  work  had  to  1k'  dune 
that  it  was  within  a  week  of  Chri.stmas 
before  we  were  able  to  take  any  thought  for 
the  Christmas  dinner.  The  winter  set  in  late 
that  year,  and  ther^  had  been  comparatively 
little  cold  weather,  but  one  day  the  ice  on  the 
rivtT  had  been  suffit  ieiilly  strong  to  enable  us 
to  haul  up  a  wagonload  of  Hour,  with  enough 
salt  pork  to  last  through  the  winter,  and  a 
very  few  tins  of  canned  gcxkls,  to  be  used  at 
special  feasts.  We  had  some  bushels  of  po- 
tattK's,  the  heroic  vict(jrs  (jf  a  struggle  for  ex- 
istence in  which  the  rest  of  our  garden  vege- 
tables had  succumbed  to  drought,  frost,  and 
grasshoplMT^;  and  we  aKo  had  some  wild 
plums  and  dried  elk  veni-^on.  But  we  had  no 
fresh  meat,  and  so  one  d.i  y  my  foreman  and  I 
agreed  to  make  a  hunt  on  the  morrow. 

Accordingly  one  of  tin-  (()wlM)ys  rode  out  in 
the  frosty  aftcrn<H)n  to  fetch  in  the  saddle- 
band  from  the  |)lateau  three  miles  off,  where 
they  were  grazing.  It  \va>;  after  sunset  when 
he  returned.  1  was  lounging  out  by  the  tor 
ral,  my  wolf-skin  cap  drawn  down  over  my 
ears,  and  my  hands  thrust  deep  into  the  pock- 
ets of  my  fur  coat,  gazing  a(  r<»'is  the  wintr)- 
landscajx?.  Cold  n-d  i>ars  in  the  winter  sky 
marked  where  the  sun  had  gone  down  be- 
hind a  row  of  jagged,  snow-cfivcred  buttes. 
Turning  to  go  into  the  little  bleak  log 


house,  as  the  dusk  deepened,  I  saw  the  horses 
trotting  homeward  in  a  long  file,  their  unshod 
hoofs  making  no  sound  in  the  light  snow 
which  covered  the  plain,  turning  it  into  a 
gKmmering  white  waste  wherein  stood  dark 
islands  of  leafless  trees,  with  trunks  and 
branches  weirdly  distorted.  The  cowboy, 
with  lx?nt  head,  rode  behind  the  line  of 
horses,  sometimes  urging  them  on  by  the 
shrill  cries  known  to  cattlemen  ;  and  as  they 
neared  the  corral  they  broke  into  a  gallop, 
ran  inade,  and  then  halted  in  a  mass.  The 
frost  lay  on  their  shagg)'  backs,  and  fittle 
icicles  hung  from  their  nostrils. 

Choosing  out  two  of  the  strongest  and 
quietest,  we  speedily  roped  them  and  led 
them  into  the  warm  log  stable,  where  they 
were  given  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  short, 
nutritioits  bttffalo-grass  hay,  while  the  test  of 
the  herd  were  turned  loose  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. Then  we  went  inside  the  house  tt) 
warm  our  hands  in  front  of  the  great  pile  of 
blazing  In^-,  and  to  wait  impatiently  until  the 
brace  of  prairie  chickens  I  luid  shot  that  after- 
noon should  be  fixed  for  supper.  I'hen  our 
rifles  and  cartridge  belts  were  looked  to,  one  of 
the  saddles  which  had  met  with  an  accident 
was  overhauled,  and  we  were  ready  for  betl. 

It  was  necessar)'  to  get  to  the  hunting 
grounds  by  sunrise,  and  it  still  lacked  a  couple 
of  hours  of  dawn  when  the  foreman  wakened 
me  as  1  lay  asleep  beneath  the  buffalo  ri»U  >. 
Dressing  hurriedly  and  breakfasting  on  a  cup 
of  colTee  and  some  mouthfuls  of  bread  and 
jerked  elk  meat,  we  slipped  out  to  the  bam, 
threw  the  saddles  on  the  horses,  and  were  olT. 

The  air  was  bitterly  chill:  the  cold  had 
hccn  severe  for  two  days,  so  that  the  river  ice 
would  again  bear  horses.    Beneath  the  light 
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covering  of  powdery  snow  we  could  feel  the 
rough  ground  like  wrinkled  iron  under  the 
horses'  hot)fs.  There  was  no  moon,  l)ut  the 
stars  shone  Ijeaulifully  down  through  the  cold, 
clear  air,  and  our  willing  horses  galloped 
swiftly  across  the  long  lx)ttom  on  which  the 
ranch-house  stt>od,  threading  their  way  deftly 
among  the  clumps  of  sprawling  sagebrush. 

A  mile  off  we  crossed  the  river,  the  ice 
cracking  with  noises  like  pistol  shots  as  our 
horses  picked  their  way  gingerly  over  it.  On 
the  opposite  side  was  a  dense  jungle  of  bull- 
berry  bushes,  and  on  breaking  through  this  we 
found  ourselves  galloping  up  a  long,  winding 
valley,  which  led  back  many  miles  into  the 
hills.  The  crannies  and  little  side  rannes 
were  filled  with  bnishw(H)d  and  groves  of 
stunted  ash.  By  this  time  there  was  a  faint 
flush  of  gray  in  the  east,  and  as  we  rode 
silently  along  we  could  make  out  dimly  the 
tracks  made  Ijy  the  wild  animals  as  they 
had  passed  and  repassed  in  the  snow.  Sev- 
eral times  we  dismounted  to  examine  them. 
A  couple  of  coyotes,  jxissibly  frightened  by 
our  approach,  had  trotted  and  lo})ed  up  the 
valley  ahead  of  us,  leaving  a  trail  like  that  of 
two  dogs;  the  sharper,  more  delicate  foot- 
prints of  a  fox  crossed  our  path;  and  outside 
one  long  jjatch  of  brushwood  a  series  of  round 
imprints  in  the  snow  betrayed  where  a  lx)b- 
cat — as  plainsmen  term  the  small  lynx — had 
been  lurking  around  to  try  to  pick  up  a  rabbit 
or  a  prairie  fowl. 

As  the  dawn  reddened,  and  it  Ix-camc  light 
enough  to  see  objects  some  little  way  olT,  we 
began  to  sit  erect  in  our  saddles  and  to  scan 
the  hillsides  sharply  for  sight  of  feeding  deer. 
Hitherto  we  had  seen  no  deer  tracks  save  in- 
side the  bullljerry  bushes  by  the  river,  and  we 
knew  that  the  deer  that  lived  in  that  im|H.'ne- 
trable  jungle  were  cunr-.I.ig  whitctaiis  which 
in  such  a  place  could  Ix;  hunted  only  by  aid  of 
a  hound.  But  just  lx?forc  sunrise  we  came 
on  three  lines  of  heart -shaiHjd  footmarks  in 
the  snow,  which  showed  where  as  many  deer 
had  just  crossed  a  little  plain  ahead  of  us. 
They  were  walking  leisurely,  and  from  the  lay 
of  the  land  wc  lx;lieved  that  wt  should  lind 
them  over  the  ridge,  where  there  was  a  brush 
coulee. 

Riding  to  one  side  of  the  trail,  we  topped  the 
little  ridge  just  as  the  sun  llamed  up,  a  burn- 
ing ball  of  crimson,  beyond  the  snowy  waste 
at  our  backs.  Almost  immediately  afterward 
my  companion  lcaj«d  from  his  horse  and 
raised  his  rifle,  and  as  he  pulled  the  trigger  I 
saw  through  the  twigs  of  a  brush  patch  on  our 


left  the  erect,  startled  head  of  a  young  black- 
tailed  doe  as  she  turned  to  lf)ok  at  us,  her 
great  mule- like  cars  thrown  forward.  The 
ball  broke  her  neck,  and  she  turned  a  com- 
plete somersault  downhill,  while  a  sudden 
smashing  of  underbrush  told  of  the  flight  of 
her  terrified  companions. 

We  both  laughed  and  calletl  out  "dinner" 
as  we  sjirang  down  toward  her,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  she  was  dressed  and  hung  up  by  the 
hind  legs  on  a  small  ash  tree.  The  entrails 
and  viscera  we  threw  olT  to  one  side,  after 
carefully  ix)isoning  them  from  a  little  bottle  of 
strychnine  which  I  had  in  my  pocket.  Almost 
ever)'  cattleman  carries  poi.son  and  neglects 
no  chance  of  leaving  out  wolf  bait,  for  the 
wtihes  are  st>urces  of  serious  loss  to  the  un- 
fence«i  and  unhoused  flocks  and  herds.  In 
this  instance  wc  felt  particularly  revengeful 
because  it  was  but  a  few  days  since  we  had  lost 
a  fine  yearling  heifer.  The  tracks  on  the  hill- 
srile  where  the  carcass  lay  when  we  found  it, 
told  the  stor\*  plainly.  The  wolves,  two  in 
number,  had  crept  up  close  before  being  dis- 
covered, and  had  then  raced  down  on  the 
astounded  heifer  almost  l)cfore  she  could  get 
fairly  started.  One  brute  had  hamstrung 
her  with  a  snap  of  his  vise-like  jaws,  and  once 
down,  she  was  torn  o\)cn  in  a  twinkling. 

No  sooner  was  the  sun  up  than  a  warm 
west  wind  began  to  blow  in  our  (aces.  The 
weather  had  .suddenly  change*!,  and  within  an 
hour  the  snow  was  beginning  to  thaw  and  to 
leave  patches  of  bare  ground  on  the  hillsides. 
W'c  left  our  coats  with  our  horses  and  struck 
off  on  foot  for  a  group  of  high  buttes  cut  up  by 
the  cedar  canyons  and  gorges,  in  which  we 
knew  the  old  bucks  loved  to  lie.  It  was  noon 
iK^forc  we  saw  anything  more.  Wc  lunched 
at  a  dear  .s]jring — not  needing  much  time,  for 
all  we  had  to  do  was  to  drink  a  draught  of  icy 
water  and  munch  a  .strip  of  dried  veni.son. 
Shortly  afterward,  as  we  were  moving  along 
a  hillside  with  silent  caution,  we  came  to  a 
sheer  canyon  of  which  the  opposite  face 
was  broken  by  little  ledges  grown  up  with 
wind-ljeaten  cedars.  As  we  peeped  over  the 
edge,  my  companion  touched  my  arm  and 
pointc<l  .silently  tio  one  of  the  ledges,  and  in- 
stantly I  caught  the  glint  of  a  buck's  horns  as 
he  lay  half  behind  an  old  tree  tnmk.  .V 
slight  >hift  of  ])osition  gave  me  a  fair  shot 
slanting  down  between  his  shoulders,  and 
though  he  struggled  to  his  feet,  he  did  not  go 
fifty  yards  after  receiving  the  bullet. 

This  was  all  we  could  carry.  Leading  the 
horses  around,  we  packed  the  buck  behind  my 
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companion's  saddle,  and  then  rode  back  for 
the  doe,  which  I  put  behind  mine.  But  we 

were  not  destined  to  reach  home  without  a 
slight  adventure.  W  hen  we  got  to  the  river  we 
rode  boldly  on  the  ke,  heedless  of  the  thaw; 
and  about  midway  there  was  a  sudden,  tre- 
mendous crash,  znd  men,  horses,  and  deer 
were  scrambling  tugeihtr  in  ihc  water  amid 
slabs  of  floating  ice.  However,  i<  was  shallow, 
and  no  worse  re<ult>  followed  than  some  hard 
work  and  a  chilly  bath.  But  what  cared  we  ? 
We  were  returning  triumphant  with  our 
Christmas  dinner. 


A  SURE  tNOUGH  SANTY 
By  Be«sie  R  Hoover 

A INT  there  no  Santy  Claus— no- 
where blvdibered  little  Butch  Fan- 
ner disconsolately.  He  was  at  his 
Grandmother  Flickinger's,  and  his  Aunt  Jule 
had  just  b'  cn  maligning  the  good  old  patron 
saint  of  children  fur  the  small  hoy's  benefit. 

**No,  there  ain't,"  answered  Jule  de- 
ddedly;  "your  ma  and  pa's  the  only  Santy 
there  is." 

**Who  told  you?"  inquired  Butch  suspi- 
doudy  between  sobs. 

"Nobody — always  knew  it." 

"  It's  jest  as  nice  to  ha\  e  your  pa  and  ma 
git  the  presents  when  you're  used  to  it, "  as- 
sured his  small  Aunt  Opal,  who  was  helping 
her  mother  peel  the  jx)tatoes  for  supper. 

"Ain't  there  no  reindeers?"  Butch  in- 
quired dolefully. 

"No  nothin',"  returned  Jule. 

"Don't  he  come  flown  the  chimbley?" 

"Naw — fat  man  like  him — what's  got  into 
you,  Butch,  to  believe  such  foolishness?"  she 
jeered. 

**Then  there  a  Santy,"  cried  Butch,  un- 
expectedly brightening. 

"Naw  ilicrc  ain't,"  again  denied  Jule. 

"Bui  you  said  "a  fat  man  like  him,'"  re- 
peated her  small  nephew. 

"Can't  a  feller  open  his  head  witlnuit  you 
ketch  'im  tip?  Everybody  plays  then  -  a 
Santy  and  that  he's  fat— that's  all  there  is  to 
it.  Ast  your  gramma,"  concluded  Jule  tri- 
umphantly. 

"Ain't  there  a  Santy,  Gramma?"  ques- 
tioned Butch. 

"No-o,  1  guess  there  ain't  none,"  an- 
swerefl  Ma  FUtkinf^er  reluctantly,  disliking 
to  put  her  daughter  jule  in  a  lie. 


"  But  Jimmie  Bistle  seen  him  twict,"  urged 
Butch. 

"I  dunno  much  about  it;  ast  your  grand- 
pa," evaded  ma,  as  Pa  Flickinger,  a  tall, 
shambling  man,  lounged  into  the  room;  for 
it  was  Saturday  afternoon^  a  half'holiday  at 

the  farton,', 

"Ain  l  there  a  sure  enough  Santy,  Grand- 
pa?" asked  Butch. 

"A  sure  enoiiLrh  Santy?  Blc-«  yriur  little 
heart,  Butch,  of  course  there  is,"  answered 
pa. 

"But  gramma  says  there  ain't — and  Aunt 
Jule,  too-  -and  if  there  ain't  I  won't  git  no 
s'penders  for  Christmas,  "cause  pa  and  nia 
says  I  ain't  big  enough  for  'em." 

"  I'll  write  a  letter  to  Santy  my-cif  and  tell 
him  jest  what  you  want,"  consoled  Opal. 

"But  gramma  says  there  ain't  none," 
wailed  Butch,  bursting  into  fresh  grief. 

"Your  gramma  means  all  right,  h\it  she 
don't  know  nothin'  about  it.  Hey,  old  wom- 
an?" inquired  pa  jocularly. 

"  Mebbe  I  be  mistaken,"  said  Ma  Flick- 
inger, reUeved. 

"  What's  the  use  in  keepin'  up  the  lie  any 
longer?  Butch  ain't  a  baby,"  put  in  Jule 
boldly. 

"And  what's  the  use  of  your  comin'  over 
here  and  blabbin'  of  things  you'd  better  keep 
shut  of?"  growled  her  father. 

"Jimmie  Bi.stle  he  seen  Santy — "  began 
Butch  plaintively. 

"Then  Jimmie  knows,"  asserted  pa 
genially. 

"DcK»  he  come  down  the  chimblcy?" 
questioned  Butch,  only  too  ready  to  have  his 
faith  rcstorwl. 

"Sure,"  aflirmed  pa. 

"And  have  reindeers?" 

"  Eight,"  informed  pa  with  conviction. 

"  And  he'll  bring  me  red  s'penders,  won't 
be,  Grandpa?" 

"If  you're  good,"  promised  pa. 

.\n(l  Butch  went  noi-ily  out  to  hunt  up 
Jimmie  Bistle  and  to  have  his  faith  further 
confirmed. 

"I'd  ruther  you  wouldn't  'a'  told  Butch 
vet  a  while,  Jvile;  he  ain't  murh  morc'n  a 
baby."  And  pa  shook  his  head  at  the  sac- 
rilege. 

I  don't  think  it's  right  to  string  out  a  lie 
like  that  till  doomsday,"  snapped  jule. 

"  I  dunno  as  'tis  a  lie,"  grumbled  pa;  "but 
if  'tis,  it's  the  whitest  lie  I  ever  heard^and 
it's  good  enonph  for  me." 

"Butch'li  tind  out  sooner  or  later,"  stated 
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ma  practicaUy,  wkhout  looking  up  from  her 

work. 

"Find  out  nothittV'  disagreed  pa.  "I 


"rouldn't    we    squeeze   the  nODCy  OUt 
someway  yet?"  coaxed  Sophie. 
"  Yes,  but  we  don't  want  to,"  discouraged 
never  found  out  not  bin'  ag'in  Santy  Claus    Jule;  'it's  muss  and  has  and  young  ones 

yet — and  I  ain't  no  greeny,  neither.  But  };cttin'  sick  on  candy,  and  breakin'  their 
here's  our  other  grandchildren,  Jule  s  twins,    presents  afore  they're  fairly  o6'n  the  tree. 


Janice  and  Jasper,  and 
Elvie's  baby,  Beulah, 
ain't  they  goin'  to  be 
fetched  up  on  Santy 
CUus?'' 

"  Ever)'  one  of  'cm,  if 
i  have  my  way,"  an- 
swered maemphadcally. 

"  Of  course  my  twins 
believe  in  Santv;  but 
I'm  goin'  to  tell  'em 
the  truth  long  afore 
they're  as  old  as  Butch," 
put  in  Jule. 

''Well,  I  wish  there 
was  some  way  we  could 
brace  Butchic  up  now," 
said  pa;  "somebody 
else'll  be  tellin'  him  it 
ain't  so  aj^'in,  and  then 
he'll  feel  worse'n  ever." 

"Why  couldn't  we 
have  a  Christmas  tree 
and  a  Santy  Claus  here 
at  home,  all  of  us 
Flickingers?"  inquired 
Opal  eagerly. 

"Hurrah!  jest  the 
figgcr,"  shouted  pa.    "Let's  do  it  to  cele- 
brate me  gettin'  a  better  job  at  the  factory." 

"  If  that  ain't  ic>t  like  a  man — no  fore 
thought.  We  don  t  have  much  more  money 
now  than  we  did  afore  you  got  that  job," 
said  ma  sharply,  "now  we're  savin'  money 
for  Jed  to  go  to  college — ^you  know  it's  goin' 
to  cost  a  lot  more'n  we  reckoned  at  first. 
Anybody'd  think  you  was  a  Rockfelter." 

But  just  then  Sophie,  the  pretty  youni^ 
I'olish  wife  of  their  son  Bill,  who  lived  next 
door,  came  in,  and  pa  told  her  about  Butch. 

"  Let's  all  put  in  together  and  have  a  real 
Christmas,"  planned  Sophie,  "all  of  us  mar- 
ried children,  Jule  and  M^ndy  and  Elvie  and 
BilUe  and  me — ^it  wouldn't  cost  so  awful 
much — ^what  you  think,  Mamma  Flick- 
inger?" 

"  What  I  think  is  that  you  and  BiUie're 

payin'  the  instalments  on  your  home,"  ma 
dryly  reminded  her,  "and  it  does  seem  to 
me,  Sophie,  that  you'd  better  keep  right 
at  it" 


And  us  aU  a-stninin' 

to  git  each  other  pres- 
ents— that  ain't  worth 
nothin'  when  they're 
bought." 

"  That's  about  rii:!^!, 
Juie,"  commented  ma. 

"And  we  can  git  our 
young  ones  some  little 
thing  for  Christmas,  and 
they'll  never  know  the 
difference,"  declared 

Jule. 

"Still  it'd  be  nice  to 
have  a  big  time  right 
here  at  home,"  said  pa, 
after  Sophie  had  gone. 
"Ain't  it  I^ngfeller," 
he  went  on,  in  an  ex* 
pansive  holiday  mood. 
"  who  says  *  it's  better  to 
give  than  to  receive'?" 

"I  dun  no — ain't  up 
on  them  things  any 
more,"  replied  nuu 
"  Mebbe  'tis  better  to 

give   than    to  retcivo, 
but  when  you  ain't  got 
nothin'  to  give— and  then  strain  up  and  give 

it — Where's  the  justice  in  that  ?  " 

"If  I  was  rich,"  gnimblcd  pa,  "you  iKt 
I'd  do  things  Christmas  lime  like  white 
folks  " 

"If  you  was  rich,"  retorted  ma,  "folks'd 
do  things  for  you  all  right,  all  right — your 
Christmas  stoddn'd  be  overflowin' — ^but  I 
dunno  about  your  retumin'  any  of  it— if  you 

was  rich." 

"  Still  there's  a  kinder  feel  in  the  air  about 
Christmas  time  that  gits  into  a  feller-^ch 

or  poor,"  maintained  pa,  "and  makes  him 
want  to  live  up  to  the  peace  on  earth,  good- 
will to  man  business  " 

"I  never  felt  it,"  disai  nd  ma,  "and  I'll 
bet  you  wouldn't  if  you  liad  to  cook  and 
scrub  from  mornin'  to  night  like  1  have  to. 
Opal,  start  the  kitchen  fire,  and  then  set  Hie 
table." 

"Nobody  ought  to  be  too  busy  nor  too 
poor  to  feel  it,"  returned  pa.  "  We  ought  to 
look  about  us  Christmas  time,"  he  added 
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largely,  ^and  see  if  we  can't  find  some  one 

to  be  friendly  with  " 

"I  wouldn't  have  to  look  far,"  broke  in 
ma.  "There's  Mis'  Bistle,  Jimmie's  ma, 
the  best  neighbor  I  ever  had,  she's  mad  at 
mc.  And  if  there's  so  muc  h  in  the  peace  on 
earth,  good-will  to  man  business,  why  don't 
she  come  over  and  make  up  with  me?" 

"Jest  as  much  your  place  to  go  over 
there,"  ]ki  informed  her. 

"Watch  me  go  first,"  sniffed  ma. 

"  You  never  seemed  to  set  such  a  store  by 
Mis'  Bistle  till  you  fell  out  with  her/'  ob- 
served lule  shrewdly. 

"Wen,  I  dunno*s  I  did,"  admitted  ma 
honestly,  "  though  I  always  liked  her.  Mb' 
Bistle's  awful  good  company." 

"I've  heard  you  say  a  hundred  times  that 
Ws*  Bistle's  too  finicky  to  live,"  reminded 
Jttle. 

"Well,  she  is  a  little  finickv,"  admitted 
ma,  "or  she'd  never  *a'  got  mad  at  me  about 

my  keepin'  that  water-set  we  bought  for  her 
sister's  crystal  weddin',  the  time  we  started 
up  there  and  couldn't  iind  the  place." 

"Mfe'  Bistle's  jest  every-day  plain  mean," 
spoke  up  Julc. 

"No,  I  wouldn't  call  it  that,"  corrected 
ma.  "Mis' Bistle's <fiffefnit  from  us.  She's 
always  lived  different. 
She's  always  been  well- 
to-do,  and  hired  her 
washin'  done,  and  never 
lacked  for  decent  clothes 
to  wear;  why,  Mis'  Bistle 
never  knowed  the  time 
when  she  didn't  have  a 
hla(  k  silk  dress  (and  I 
never  knowed  the  time 
when  I  did  have  one). 
She  jc.-t  naturally  hain't 
had  hard  times  enough 


grudged  anything  to  my  own  folks;  but  that 

ain't  the  height  of  unselfishness.  I  never 
could  hand  out  things  to  neighbors  as  free  as 
i  d  like  to — I'm  always  thinkin'  of  what  it 
costs.  Why,  Mis'  Bistle's  sent  me  over  a 
whole  can  f)f  jn-aches,  or  a  whole  pie  at  onct 
— and  when  Sophie  was  sick  she  furnished 
every  blessed  thing  that  girl  ct  for  a  week." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  suppose  Mis'  Bistle's  a  regu- 
lar heathen."  qualified  Jule;  "but  1  shouldn't 
think  you'd  want  to  be  friends  with  her  after 
the  way  she  treated  you." 

".^s  you  .t;it  olrler  you  don't  care  -o  mvich 
about  the  little  faults  of  your  friends,"  stated 
ma,  "knowin'  you're  chuckfuU  of  'em  your- 
self. And  it  don't  make  no  difference 
whether  >-!ie  likes  me  or  not,  I  like  lier,  and 
1  miss  her  more  at  Christmas  time  when 
everybody's  blabbin'  about  good-will  " 

"  It'd  be  a  goo^  miss  to  me,"  remarlced 
Jule  loftily. 

"But  it's  the  good  times  me  and  Mis' 
Bistle's  had  together — partly,  I  suppose — 
that  makes  me  feel  kind  to  her.  She's  tur- 
rible  jolly." 

"She  pokes  fun  at  folks,"  observed  Jule 
bluntly. 

"Well,  who  don't?"  inquired  ma  tartly. 
"Ain't  I  heard  you  poke  nin  at  Milo,  your 
own  husband,  'cause  he's 
so  wishv-washy?" 

"  That's  in  the  family," 
defended  Jule. 

"  All  the  worse  then," 
retorted  ma. 

Though  pa  had 
strengthened  Butch's 
faith  in  Santa  Claus,  the 
next  lime  Jule  saw  her 
little  nephew  she  took 
pains  to  undo  all  her 
father's  good  work;  and 
Butch  was  once  more  dis- 
enchanted, and  not  even 


WASHING  THE  DISHES  TOGETHER,  ALL 
COOLNESS  MUnO  BETWEEN  TBEM. 


But 


Sojihie  ( 


Pa  Flickinger  could  then 
repair  the  fractured  faith 
of  the  doubting  small 

boy. 

tuld  not  bear  to  think  of  the 


to  make  her  think  of  other 

people." 

'*  I'd  call  her  jest  plain 
selfish,"  asserted  Julc. 
"  Mis'  Bistle  Is  a  good 

woman."  maintained  ma 
loyally,  "  and  if  she  is  a  little  selfish  it's  be 

cause  the  littleness  of  it  ain't  never  been  Flickinger^  going  without  a  holiday  celebra- 
brought  home  to  her.  .\n<i  she's  a  good  tion,  and  invited  the  entire  family  over  there 
deal  more  generous  than  I  \k  "  to  ^ujiixr  Christmas  Kvc.    They  met  at  Ma 

"She's  got  more  to  be  generous  with;  but  i  iickinger's  before  going  to  Sophie's.  Be- 
sbe  ain't  neither,  for  you  know,  Ma,  you'd  »des  ma  and  pa  and  Opal  and  her  big 
take  the  clothes  off'n  your  back  for  one  of  us  brother  Jed.  there  were  Julc  and  Milo  with 
young  ones,"  their  twin  babies,  Janice  and  Jasper;  Elvie 

"Land  knows  I"  cried  ma,  "I  never  be-    and  Mort  with  baby  Beulah;  and  Mandy 
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Panner,  the  eldest  daughter,  her  husband, 
big  Butch  Panner,  and,  lastly,  little  Butch, 
their  son. 

"I'm  turrible  sorry  that  kid  ain't  goin'  to 
have  no  Santy,"  sighed 
pa,  as  they  started  over 
to  Sophie's. 

"  I  never  had  no  Santy 
when  I  was  young,"  com- 
])lained  ma,  "and  I  guess 
Butch  can  stand  it.  I'm 
so  dead  tired  I'd  ruther 
take  a  lickin'  than  go  over 
to  Sophie's  this  evenin*. 
I  like  to  git  Christmas 
over;  it's  a  disagreeable 
time  to  me — because  we 
ain't  got  money  to  do  it 
up  like  other  folks.  But 
Sophie's  been  fetched  up 
different;  she's  always 
puttin'  on  airs  and  actin' 
like  she  was  swell." 

"Still  she  never  wastes 
no  money ;  and  she  always 
manages  to  git  a  good 
time  out'n  life — and  to 
give  a  good  time  to 
others,"  dec  lared  pa. 

"But  when  Sophie's  as 
old  as  me  she  won't  be 
quite  so  chip{x:r — life'll 
take  the  spring  out'n 
her,"  prophesied  ma. 

"And  remember  there's 
a  Santy,  Butch,"  whisfwred  pa,  as  they  filed 
into  Sophie'*  house;  "don't  let  the  women 
folks  cheat  you  out'n  that — yet  awhile." 

But  Butch  only  gave  voice  to  an  irrespon- 
sive, doubting  "uh-huh,"  which  made  pa 
bluer  than  ever.  "What  a  cus.sed  thi.ig  it 
is,"  he  mused,  "  to  scrush  an  innocent  make- 
l)eHeve  for  a  baby  like  Butch." 

Sophie  had  her  dining-room  table  pulled 
out  to  its  fullest  e.xtent  to  accommodate  the 
r'lickingers;  and  she  made  everybody  so  wel- 
come, and  Bill,  her  husband,  dished  out  such 
enormous  plates  of  turkey  and  mashed  po- 
tatoes, that  all  enjoyed  themselves.  And 
Butch  for  a  time  drowned  his  grief  in  a  gen 
erous  helping  of  gravy,  and  filled  the  void 
that  Santa  Claus  had  left  with  Christmas 
turkey. 

But  there  was  one  guest  at  the  table  who 
was  not  a  Flickingcr,  even  by  marriage,  and 
that  was  ma's  neighlx)r,  Mrs.  Bistle.  On 
account  of  a  severe  cold,  she  had  not  Ix'en 


THE  STrPREME  UOUENT  OF  THAT  ENCHANT 
INGLY  HAPPY  CHRISTMAS  EVE. 


able  to  go  with  her  family  to  spend  the  day  in 
the  country  with  her  own  relatives,  so  Sophie 
had  invited  her  over  there  at  the  last  minute. 
Ma  Flickinger  and  Mis'  Bistle  had  ex- 
changed painfully  polite 
greetings,  but  later,  when 
they  were  washing  the 
dishes  together,  all  cool- 
ness  melted  between 
them. 

Soon  after  supper  Bill 
Flickinger  disappeared 
up-stairs,  grinning  and 
mumbling  an  excuse  that 
n(>}>ody  understood. 
W  hen  all  the  company 
had  gathered  in  the  sit- 
ting room — for  the  parlor 
had  ioeen  closed — Sophie 
threw  open  the  double 
doors,  cr\'ing: 

"  Welcome,  everylxxly, 
to  the  Christmas  tree!" 

And  there,  bright  with 
gleaming  candles,  gay 
with  festoons  of  snowy 
popcorn  and  red  berries, 
sprinkled  over  with  shin- 
ing silver  stars,  and  laden 
with  mysterious  packages, 
was  a  Ijeautiful  Christmas 
tree,  a  gorgeous,  glitter- 
ing, shimmering  vision 
from  its  moss-covered 
base  to  its  topmost  green 
tassel.  And  lx?fore  they  had  recovered  from 
the  surprise  of  the  Christmas  tree,  Santa  Claus 
himself  burst  with  a  jingle  of  bells  from  the 
stainvay  door,  s|)lendid  in  fur-trimmed  coat 
and  cap,  with  great  white  whiskers,  and  a 
string  of  sleigh-l)ells  alx)ut  his  waist. 

"Merry  Christmas!"  cried  Santa  Claus  in 
a  queer,  high-keyed  voice.  "  Fetch  out  that 
kid  that  don't  believe  in  Santy  Claus — and 
lemme  give  him  a  present." 

Butch,  scared  and  delighted  at  once,  was 
dragged  to  the  tree  by  his  father. 

"I  do  Ix^lieve  in  Santy,  I  do  l^elieve  in 
Santy,"  vociferated  Butch,  with  noisy,  whole- 
souled  enthusiasm,  his  waning  faith  in  the 
jolly  old  saint  completely  restored. 

But  when  Santa  Claus  selected  one  of  the 
mysterious  packages  from  the  tree  and  called 
out  in  a  .squeaky  but  jovial  voice  Butch's 
name,  and  Butch  grablied  the  alluring  pack- 
age and  tore  off  the  wrapper,  then  was  the 
supreme  moment  of  that  cnchantingly  happy 
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Christmas  Eve;  for  Butch  held  in  his  eager 
hands  a  pur  of  fire-red  su^nders— just  lus 

size. 

Like  a  delightful  lair)-  dream  passed  the 
rest  of  the  evening  to  Butch.  Opal  was 
happy  with  hair  riblK»n?,  made  from  Sophie's 
old  wedding  liner)',  and  the  twins  and  Beulah 
were  joyous  over  impossible  woolen  dogs. 
Ever}'body  had  a  home-made  present,  even 
to  Mr-.  Bi>tk';  and  Sophie,  with  a  little  help 
from  Bill,  had  done  it  all. 

"Now  do  you  believe  in  a  sure  enough 
Santy,  Butch?"  inquired  pa,  after  Santa 
Claus  had  disappeared. 

"Uh-huh,"  ^nted  Butch,  in  an  inarticu- 
late but  happy  affirmative. 

"How  den's  that  happen?'"  asked  pa. 

"I  seen  him,"  answered  Butch  conclu- 
sively. 

''And  he  seen  you."  nir.rned  pa,  "anfl  he 
give  you  as  gay  a  pair  of  s'|jenders  as  he  had 
by  him — and  it's  up  to  you  now,  Butch,  to 
Kve  up  to  them  s'pendcrs — and  to  show 
Santy  that  he  ain't  made  a  mistake  and  give 
'em  to  a  cry-baby — hey.  Butch?" 

**Uh-huh,"  i^reed  Butch,  contentedly 
munching  home-made  candy. 

"And  the  j)resents  never  cost  a  cent,"  ex- 
ulted ma  at  Sophie's  thrift,  when  she  and  pa 
were  talking  over  the  tree  that  night  after 
the  children  had  gone  to  IhmI.  "Butch's 
present  was  made  out'n  Billie  s  old  weddin' 
s'penders.  Looky,  Pa^  at 
my  new  flatiron  holders." 

But  pa  only  gave  a 
hasty  glance,  for  he  was 
busily  trying  on  half  a 
dozen  linen  finger  stalls 
that  Sophie  had  made 
for  him  in  case  of  an 
accident  at  the  factory. 
"  I'll  he  an.xious  to  scnish 
a  linger  now,"  declared 
pa;  "looky,  Ma,  what 
could  l)e  thoughtfuller?" 

"And  it  never  cost 
notWn',**  repeated  ma. 
"Land!  J  n  I  looked 
at  that  splendid  tree  that 


Billie  dragged  up  from  the  swamp,  and 
seen  them  strings  of  popcorn  and  red  marsh 
berries,  and  the  little  stars  cut  out'n  tin  foil 
from  Billie's  toijacco  wrappers,  and  the 
candles  saved  from  some  Christmas  doin's 
in  the  Poles'  country.  I  was  plumb  flabl>er- 
gasted  to  see  such  smart  decorations  turned 
out'n  nothin'." 

"Sophie'd  change  a  'tato  into  a  peach  if 
she  >iet  out."  atTirmcd  pa  admiringly. 

"And  it  give  me  a  turn,"  went  on  ma,  "to 
see  Mis'  Bistlc  there,  and  I  ups  and  says  to 
her  when  we  had  washed  the  dishes,  'I've 
wished  a  thousand  times  I'd  sent  that  pres- 
ent up  to  }  our  sister;  but  my  folks  persuaded 
me  to  keep  it.*  And  Mis'  Bistle  says,  'I 
never  onct  thought  about  the  present,  I  jest 
thought  you  acted  cool  and  queer,  so  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  stay  away  till  you  come  over 
ag'in  ' 

"'I  acted  kinder  cool  'cause  I  thought 
you'd  be  mad,'  I  says. 

"'Why,  land!'  cried  Mis'  Bistle,  'my  sister 
got  three  water- sets  jest  like  the  one  you 
Ijought  for  her  and  kept  yourself!'  Then 
we  both  broke  out  laughtn' — ^and  now  we're 
better  friends  than  ever." 

"Women  git  me,"  remarked  pa,  shaking 
his  head  thoughtfully. 

"And  to  think  that  I  thought  that  we 
couldn't  have  a  nice  Christmas  unless  we 
was  rich"  laughed  ma,  "and  here  Sophie's 
pve  us  a  good  time  out'n 
nothin'  jest  because  she 
couI<hvt  V)car  to  have  a 
iilile  child  go  without  his 
Santy." 

"Sophie  ;n-  rich,"  de- 
clared pa  emphatically; 
"she's  what  you  call  rich 
in  spirit." 

"And  there's  a  kinder 
peace  on  earth,  goo<i-will 
to  man  feelin'  in  the  air, 

jest  as  you  said,  Pa  " 

"Sure  there  is,"  re- 
sponded pa  softly.  "I 
knowed  you'd  feel  it  if 
you  got  a  chanct." 


SOPHIE  /S  IHCH,"  DECLARED  SHE'S 
WHAT  YOU  CALL  KICH  IN  SPIIUT." 
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A  ROW  OF  BOOKS 


By  J.  B.  KERFOOT 


If  you  happen,  menially,  to  \k  thirty-five,  you 
should  read  Robert  Hcrrick's  remarkable  novel- 
study  of  the  relations  of  marriage  to  American 
conditions  and  of  American  conditions  to 
marriage,  "Together"  (Macmillan).  It  seems  a 
pity  that  the  purveyors  of  fiction  should  not  be 
able  to  devise  some  such  simple  system,  indica- 
tive of  the  approximate  intellectual  fit  of  their 
wares,  as  that  used  by  manufacturers,  say,  of 
youths'  clothing.  In  this  field  it  is  assumed 
that  each  person  who  has  passed  twenty  knows 
his  own  chest  measure.  Before  that  he  finds  the 
age  for  which  the  garment  is  suited  plainly 
ticketed  on  the  collar  of  the  coat  and  the  waist- 
band of  the  trousers.  We  venture  therefore  to 
ticket  "Together"  after  a  .similar  fashion.  It 
saves  sending  some  one  ahead  of  it  with  a  red 
flag  (as  though  it  were  a  moral  road-engine),  to 
warn  immature  wayfarers  and  drivers  of  skittish 
intelligences  from  the  highway.  Mr.  llerrick's 
literary  method  has  ever  combined  that  of  the 
plodder  and  the  artist.  Leisurely,  painstaking, 
thorough,  running  at  times  long  chances  on  the 
[latience  of  his  readers,  he  yet  proves  himself,  in 
the  event,  a  seer.  In  his  latest  work  he  has  at 
«>nce  carried  his  slowgoing  thoroughness  to  its 
limit  of  safety  and  ju.stificd  his  miustery  of  it  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  "Together"  is  an  excellent 
story  and  a  really  wonderful  statement,  fiction- 
ally made,  of  the  conditions  that  underlie  the 
familiar  ferment  aljout  marriage  and  divorce, 
the  e(|uality  of  the  sexes,  and  the  right  of  indi- 
vidual self-fulfilment;  a  ferment  that  after  the 
manner  of  the  age  reflects  itself  in  current  litera- 
ture through  half-baked  novels  by  half -fledged 
thinkers  offering  meaningless  solutions  of  half- 
grasped  issues. 


It  has  always  been  a  peculiarity  of  Mr. 
Maurice  Hewlett's  artistic  sorcery  that  we  were 
conscious  of,  and  yet  negligent  of,  our  loss  of 


iK-arings.  We  moved,  not  only  satisfie<l  but 
convinced,  in  a  world  self-fulfilling  and  self- 
sufficient,  which  yet  differed  from  the  real 
world  by  the  un-isolatable  factor  of  the  author's 
idealism.  And  this  has  Ix'en  true  whether  we 
peered  through  the  mist  of  years  at  the  tender 
beauty  of  "The  Forest  Lovers"  or  through  the 
mere  haze  of  national  remoteness  at  the  tragi- 
comedy of  "The  Spanish  Jade."  Moreover,  we 
read  "The  Queen's  Quair"  and  never  after  were 
able  to  visualize  any  other  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots.  Yet  we  knew  this  visualization  to  con- 
sist of  the  Mar)'  of  histor)'  plus  the  unknown  X 
of  the  factor  in  question.  But  Mr.  Hewlett's 
"Halfway  House"  (Scribner),  ai>art  from  the 
delicate  Ix-auty  of  the  tale  and  the  ingrained 
charm  of  its  telling,  pro\-ides  us  with  a  point  of 
orientation.  It  establishes,  so  to  speak,  a  merid- 
ian of  Greenwich  fn)m  which,  if  we  choose,  we 
may  calculate  longitude  upon  the  sapphire  sea 
of  his  romance.  For  "Halfway  House"  is  a 
story  of  to-day,  of  life  as  we  know  and  live  it, 
transjx)sed  into  the  key  of  Mr.  Hewlett's  tem- 
IH-ranient,  and  removed,  by  the  e.xact  measure  of 
his  idealism,  from  the  plane  of  what  we  call 
reality.  Photographers  of  the  Pyramids  are 
fund  of  j¥)sing  an  Arab  sheik  \\\ym  one  of  the 
liiwer  tiers  of  masonr)'  in  order  that  the  eye,  in- 
ferring the  unknown  from  the  known,  may  form 
a  true  judgment  of  dimension.  "Halfway 
House,"  very  exquisitely,  furnishes  us  with  a 
like  argument  from  analog)'. 


It  has  been  pointed  out,  I  forget  by  what  stu- 
dent of  the  fossil  skeletons  of  literature,  that  in 
all  fiction  there  is  but  a  baker's  half  dozen  of 
plot  rtxits;  and  that  all  the  stories  ever  told,  re- 
duced to  their  simplest  terms,  are  variations  of 
these  seven  themes,  used  singly  or  in  combina- 
tion. This  fact  seems  sulTiciently  amazing. 
But  it  is,  after  all,  closely  analogous  to  that  other 
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to  us  in  a  bcvOO'&eir  novel  by  a  brand-new 
writw,  *'The  PM-Giil"  (Century),  hy  Edward 
('  l?iv)th.  The  stor}-,  reduced  to  its  simplest 
lurnis,  an  absurdly  obviijus  combination  of 
two  of  fictii'ii's  [lir.  adbare  makeshifts. 

One  recognizes  them  instantly.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  one  hears  them  coming  and 
recognises  ilieir  stein.  But,  from  being 
either  bored  them  or  contemptuous  m 
them,  one  laughingly  rcali/^'s  their  utter  insig- 
nificance in  face  of  another  and  more  meaninc; 
ful  combination — that  of  the  liunidii  [xr-->:i- 
ality  of  the  charaaers  and  of  llic  liicr.iry  jx-r- 
sonality  of  the  author.  The  quality  of  "The 
Post-Girl"  is  indisputable;  and,  a  first  novel 
though  it  be,  one  is  impelled  to  look  upon  Mr. 
Bootti  not,  as  the  critical  cant  has  it,  as  "a  dis- 
covery," but  defiidteljr  as  an  aoquisitiaft. 


Some  one  has  said  that  a  man  with  a  griev* 
anoeisHfceasmall bofwithadnim.  Henteant, 

I  think,  a  man  with  a  grouch  For  a  grievance, 
properly  cared  for,  is  a  dynamic  asset.  It  bears 
the  sanie  relation  to  a  reiorm»  r  tfi.it  ;i  <!.iiii  (1(h> 
to  a  grist-mill:  backs  up  his  sense  of  jtisiice  and 
turns  it  into  horsc|x»wer.  A  gniuch  is  a  griev- 
ance fallen  into  disrepair;  delivering  indignation, 
like  a  leaky  dam,  through  a  htmdred  hdes,  but 
leaving  the  sluiceway  empty  and  the  turbine 


thrill,  to  which,  I  take  it.  more  English-speaking 
readers  have  responded  than  to  any  others.  The 
firs',  is  tnat  in  which  Crusoe  (poor  fellow,  how 
he  must  have  sweltered  on  Jaan  Fernandez  in 
that  arctic  get-up  of  his!)  comes  across  the  foot- 
print on  the  beach.  The  other  is  where,  to  the 
cries  of  "A  ctuUDpion!  A  champion!"  Wilfred 
of  Ivanhoe,  nding  in  the  saddle  on  his  jaded 
horse,  rides  mto  the  lists  at  TemplcstoVre.  The 
fir-t  sjtisfiis  that  most  deejjseatcd  of  all  our 
(lr,i!ii:itir  !■  itiij-tist-^,  a  proof  of  the  presence  of 
evil.  The  sci/Nini  ticklis  tliat  most  flattering 
of  all  our  sensibilititi,  the  .Saxon  sympathy  for 
the  under  dog.  .Mr.  Charles  Edward  Kusscll, 
through  his  biography  of  "Thonws  Chatterton" 
(Moffist,  Yard),  has  oontiitwd  to  supply  the  sec- 
ond of  these  emotions  from  a  sourtx  long  relied 
upon  to  furnish  the  first.  For  a  hundred  and  forty 
years,  in  litcrarv  anii.ils,  tlie  t};,ir[i(.lt  r  of  Chat- 
terton  has  (h'imi  ht'M  up  .xs  a  tootpriiit — a  cloven 
hoof  print,  hulwii  u|>iiii  the  iKarh  \\cha\f. 
a  good  niany  of  us,  turned  aside  to  look  at  it  for 
the  pure  excitement  of  shuddering  at  its  impKca- 
tions.  And  now  Mr.  Russell,  his  sharp  pen 
brandished  spear-wise  and  cr>ing  "A  Rescue! 
A  Rescue!"  rides  into  the  lists;  and  those  of  us 
who  appreciate  such  things  will  lake  joy  in  his 
tilting.  Nu(,  Ifi  u>  nun  frankly,  liccause  we 
care  for  Chatterton.  We  have  none  of  us  read 
hint  and  we  probably  never  shall  t^d  him,  since 
he  wrote  in  an  archaic  language  of  his  own  in- 
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literature.  There  are  reputations  that  are  am- 
bulatory. And  there  arc,  Xw>,  jiarts  and  por- 
tions of  talent,  or  the  subtler  and  less  definable 
attributes  of  jjarticular  insights  and  of  literary 
personality,  that  carry  over  into  less  perfect  pro- 
ductions the  glamour  of  better  things.  One  is 
pleasantly  conscious  of  thi.s  associational  bias  in 
erne's  enjoyment  of  one  of  the  recent  books,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Deland's  "R.  J.'s  Mother  and  Some 
Other  People"  (HaqK-r).  Mrs.  Deland's  stories, 
these  particular  stories,  judged  by  the  strict 
standards  of  their  class,  are  fictional  fragments; 
dramatic  cul-de-sacs  that  lead,  very  temptingly, 
n«»whither.  Yet  they  are  delightful  sjjecimens 
of  that  femininity  of  insight  and  of  that  simple 
yet  pregnant  intimacy  of  observation  that  form 
sti  strong  a  link  in  the  chain  of  Mrs.  Deland's 
hold  on  us.  In  short,  should  we  happen  to  be 
making  Mrs.  Deland's  acquaintance  through 
these  tales,  we  should  Ik?  likely  to  lose  sight  of 
their  characteristic  excellences  in  the  realization 
of  their  shortcomings;  but,  thanks  to  our  am- 
bulatory impressions,  it  is  the  other  way  about. 


I  was  eating  a  cherry-pie  a  few  nights  ago. 
It  was  a  delicious  pie;  one  of  those  cherry-pies 
that  seem,  almost,  to  have  a  soul.  I  don't 
know  if  you  feel  that  way  about  it,  but  to  me 
there  are  very  few  things  that,  on  a  purely  ma- 
terial foundation,  can  come  as  near  to  l>eing 
spiritual  as  a  good  cherrj'-pie.  This  was  one  of 
that  order,  and  I  was  just  beginning  to  close  my 
eyes  so  as  to  get  the  full  effect  of  the  illusion 
when  I  discovered,  quite  suddenly,  that  the  cook 
had  been  careless  about  pitting  the  cherries.  I 
suppose  we  are  all  poor  creatures  and  weak  in 
faith;  at  any  rate  I  couldn't,  for  the  life  of  me, 
regain  my  attitude  toward  that  pic.  I  finished 
my  share  of  it,  but  with  a  divided  personality; 
one  half  of  me  searching,  consciously,  for  the 
flavor,  and  that  part  of  me  that  the  psychologists 
call  the  subconscious  ego  on  the  qui  vive  for  pits. 
J  Breckenridge  Ellis  has  told,  in  "Arkinsaw 
Coasins"  (Holt),  a  story  of  one  of  the  inland, 
happy-go-lucky,  dry-rotted  settlements  of  Ar- 
kansas where  Southern  traditions,  gone  a -pioneer- 
ing, have  blundered  into  a  no-thoroughfare.  It 
is  an  unmistakably  human  story,  full  of  [)eople 
whom  wc  like  and  laugh  at  and  ivhom,  some- 
how, we  feel  arc  not  only  real  in  the  fictional 
sense  but  are,  or  have  l)een,  flesh  and  blood 
somewhere  in   the  author's  experience.  But 


alas,  whether  through  lack  of  practice  or  lack  of 
(lains,  the  ctx)k  has  been  careless  about  the 
cherries.  We  stumble,  at  inopportune  mo- 
ments, just  perhaps  when  the  illusion  is  most 
alluring,  upon  hard  bits  of  unrelated  realism  or 
tooth-cracking  little  solecisms  of  style  or  of  feel- 
ing. We  read  the  book  with  genuine  enjoy- 
ment, but,  for  the  life  of  us,  we  cannot  quite 
help  shrinking  from  the  jmssibility  of  pits. 


OTHKR  BOOKS 

"Santa  T-ucia"  (Harper).  A  novel  by  Mary 
Au.stin  dealing,  with  up-to-date  o{)enness  antl  at 
the  same  time  with  a  graceful  common  sense, 
with  some  of  the  problems  of  marriage  only  re- 
cently admitted  to  be  legitimate  material  of 
fiction, 

"The  Open  Window"  (Macmillan).  A  series 
of  "tales  of  the  months"  by  that  Barbara  best 
known  to  most  of  us  as  "the  Commuter's  Wife." 
The  interest  of  the  volume  lies  more  in  our  re- 
introduction  to  a  familiar  entourage  than  in  the 
tales  themselves. 

"Quickened"  (Little,  Brown).  A  story  of 
Quebec  and  of  the  rehabilitation  of  an  Ameri- 
can fugitive  from  justice,  told  by  Anna  Chapin 
Ray.  An  entertaining  book,  touching  with 
considerate  skill  upon  religious  influences  and 
prejudices. 

"John  Greenleaf  Whittier"  (Houghton,  Mif- 
flin). A  biographical  sketch  by  Bli.ss  Perry,  exe- 
cuted with  the  admirable  understanding  and  the 
critical  nicety  already  familiar  in  Mr.  Perr)''s 
work. 

"The  Courage  of  Blackburn  Blair"  (Moffat, 
Yard).  The  second  novel  in  a  "thought  trilogy" 
by  Kleanor  Talbot  Kinkead.  The  hero  is'  a 
Kenluckian  involved  in  the  ]X)litical  turmoil 
of  the  Goebel  camfxaign,  and  his  courage  is  of 
that  moral  order  which  it  requires  some  other- 
worldliness  to  contemplate. 

"Faust"  (Macmillan).  Goethe's  dramatic 
poem  lilxrally  translated  by  Stephen  Phillips 
and  J.  Comyns  Carr  into  dignified  and  fre- 
quently beautiful  English  verse. 


F.r>!TnKS  Xkti-.—A  i:-'<"d  st.-n  ts  a  trfasure.  and.  likf  o!hrr  (•rf^icuj  Ihincs.  hard  tojmd.  QuP  VtadtPtfm  tttitt  Ut, 
tf  thry  Tutll  h  sending  any  unit  doles  they  find  that  seem  tc  them  toed.  I  hough  th4  tigm  it  tkt  Chettttut  TrU.  M0  ttftT 
IS  tarred  (>y  its  youth.  The  )  ouneer  the  better.  \  I  e  shall  sladlf  pof  fgr  amaUakU  nut.  Addntt  *lt  momutriptt  t» 
"  Tht  Chettttut  Tree."  encUtmg  itamptd,  addrttud  envelope. 


A  LAI >v  in  a  SouUMfn  town  was approacfaed  by 
lier  colored  maid. 

"Well,  Jenny  she  asked,  s/^-oinj^  that  some- 
thing was  in  tin-  air. 

"Please,  Mis*  M^O}  might  I  have  the  aft'noon 
off  three  weeks  frum  Wednesday?"  Then,  notic« 
ingan  undecided  lix»k  in  fu  r  niistri's^'s  fare,  she 
added  hastily — "I  want  to  go  to  my  finance's 
fun'ial/' 

"GiKxlncss  me,"  answered  the  lady-  "Your 
fiance's  funeral!  Why,  you  don't  know  that  he's 
even  going  to  die,  let  alone  the  date  of  his  funeral. 
That  is  Something  we  can't  any  of  US  be  sure 
about — when  wc  arc  going  to  die." 

"  Yes'm,"  said  the  girl  doubtfully.  Then,  with 
a  triumphant  note  in  her  voice  ~-"I'sc  sure  about 
bim,  Mi:>',  'cos  he's  goin'  to  Lm:  hung!" 


A  doctor  came  up  to  a  patient  in  an  insane 

asylum,  slapped  him  on  the  back,  antl  said: 
"Well,  old  man,  you're  all  right.  Vou  can  run 
along  and  write  your  folks  that  you'll  be  hack 
home  in  two  weexs  as  good  as  new. " 

The  patient  went  oil  gayiy  to  write  his  letter. 
He  had  it  finished  and  sealed,  but  when  he  was 
licking  the  stamp  it  slipped  through  iiLs  fingers  to 
the  floor,  lighted  on  the  back  of  a  cockroach  that 
was  passing,  and  stuck.  The  patient  hadn't  seen 
the  cockroach— what  he  did  see  was  liis  escaped 
{Ktstage  stamp  /.ig/agging  aimlessly  acrosB  the  floor 
to  the  baselx  iard,  wavering  up  over  the  basclxjard, 
and  fdlowing  a  crooked  track  up  the  wall  and 
acioas  the  ceiling.  In  depressed  rilenoe  he  lore 


up  the  letter  that  he  had  just  written  and 
dropped  the  pieces  on  ihe  fl<M)r. 

"Two  weeki!  Hell!  "  he  said.  "I  won't  be  out 
of  here  in  three  years. " 


Annpsy,  up)n  reUase  from  jail,  nut  a  friend. 
"Wit  were  you  in  for  ?  "  asked  the  friend. 
"I  found  a  horse." 

"Found  a  horsi'?  Nonsensel  They  wouldn't 
jug  you  for  finding  a  horse." 

"Well,  but  you  see  I  found  htm  befisre  the 
owner  k)st  him." 


A  man  v.  ho  .';tuttered  badly  went  to  a  sjx-cialist 
and  after  ten  difficult  lessons  learned  to  say  quite 
distinctly,  "Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pickled 
peppiTs."  His  friends  congratulated  him  upon 
this  s[)lendi<l  achievement. 

"Yes,"  said  the  man  doubtfully,  "but  it's 
s-s-such  a  d-d  deuredly  d-d-dKlifTicult  rcm-mark 
to  w-w-work  into  an  ordin-n-nary  c-c-convers-s- 
sa-tioo,y'know." 


The  garrulous  old  lady  in  the  Stern  of  tlie  boat 
had  pestered  the  guide  with  her  comments  and 
questions  ever  since  they  had  started.  lier  meek 
httte  httsband,  who  was  hunched  toad-like  in  the 
lx)w,  fished  in  alenoe.  The  oltt  lady  had  seem- 
ingly exhausted  every  possible  point  in  fish  and 
amtnal  life,  woodcraft,  and  peisonal  hbtory  when 
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she  suddenly  espied  one  of  those  Cllrious  paths  of 
oily,  unbroken  water  frequently  seen  on  small 
lakes  which  are  ruffled  by  a  light  breeze. 

"Oh,  guide,  guide,"  she  e.xclaimed,  "what 
makes  that  funny  streak  in  the  water—  No, 
there—   Right  over  there! " 

The  guide  was  busy  re-bailing  the  <M  ntle- 
man's  hook  and  merely  mumbled  "  U-m-min." 

"Guide,"  repeated  the  old  lady  in  tones  that 
were  not  to  Im-  dtnifd,  "look  right  over  there 
where  I'm  pointing  and  tell  me  what  makes  that 
funny  streak  in  the  water." 

The  guide  looked  up  from  his  baidaig  with  a 
sigh. 

"That  ?  Oh.  that's  where  the  road  went  arross 
the  ioe  last  winter. " 


Muriel,  ;i  five  year  <>!<J  subject  of  Kinji  Ed- 
ward, has  been  ihuuglit  by  her  jKircins  too  young 
to  feel  the  weight  of  the  rod,  and  has  been  ruled  by 
moral  suasion  alone  Hut  wiu-n.  ilu-  other  day, 
she  achieved  disobetlicnce  three  lunes  in  five 
minutes^  more  vigorous  measures  were  called  for, 
and  her  mother  took  an  ivory  f>aper-knife  from 
the  table  and  struck  her  smartly  across  her  little 
bare  legs.  Muriel  lcK>ked  astounded.  Her 
mother  explained  the  reason  for  the  blow. 
Muriel  thought  deeply  for  a  moment.  Then, 
luruin^;  toward  the  door  with  a  fjravc  and  disap- 
proving countenance,  she  announced  in  her  clear 
tittle  English  voice: 

"I'm  going  up-stairs  to  tell  God  aliout  that 
paper-knife.  And  then  I  shall  tell  Jesus.  And 
if  thai  doesn't  do,  I  shall  put  flannel  on  my  legs!*' 


"Dennis,"  inquired  Mr.  HoKin.  elancing  up 
over  the  dtwr  of  the  post-oflki-  building,  '  what  is 
themeanin'  of  thim  letters  'MDCCCXCVIH'?" 

"They  mean  'eighteen  hundred  an'  ninety* 
eight.'" 

"Dennis,  don't  it  sihrike  you  thot  they're  car- 
ryin'  this  sbpellin'  reform  entoirely  too  far?" 


The  officers'  mess  was  discussing  rifle  shooting. 

"I'll  bet  anyone  here,"  s.iid  unv  youiiu;  Vu-xi- 
tcnant,  "tliat  I  can  fire  twenty  shots  at  two  hun- 
dred yards  and  call  each  shot  correctly  without 
waiting  for  the  marker.  I'll  stake  a  box  of  ^gan 

tliat  1  can." 
"  Done! "  cried  a  major. 

The  w  holf  mcs5  was  on  liaiid  early  next  morn- 
ing to  see  die  tAjKriment  tried. 
The  lieutenant  fired. 
"Miss,"  he  calmly  announced. 
A  second  shot. 
"  Miss,"  he  repeated. 
A  third  shot 
"Miss." 


"  Here,  therel  Hold  on!"  protested  the  major 
"What  are  vou  trying  to  do?  You're  not  shoot- 
ing for  the  target  at  all." 

"Of  course  not,"  admitted  the  lieutenant 
"  I'm  firing  for  those  dgais. "   And  he  got  them. 


One  SatiiT'lav.  .■-horilv  lu  i'ure  tlic  i  Iom-  of  busi- 
ness, Kuhn,  Lutb  and  Coiii|>ui)y  had  occa^on  to 
send  some  bonds  to  J.  Pierpont  Moiigan.  As  all 
the  other  emjjloyccs  had  left,  it  was  necessary  to 
entrust  the  negro  porter  with  the  errand.  He  re- 
ceived careful  instructions  to  take  the  valuable 
jKickage  to  Mr.  Morgan's  office,  and  to  insist  upon 
giving  it  to  "Mr.  &f organ  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and 
C<»nij>any  and  to  no  one  else.  " 

By  commendable  persistence  and  many  repe* 
tidons  of  his  instructions  he  finally  succeraed 
in  rcarhintj  Nf  r.  Morgan,  who  was  in  session  with 
several  other  gentlemen  in  his  private  otYice. 

"Ah  wants  to  see  Mr.  Mawgan  ob  J.  Piehpon* 
Mawgan  an'  Comp'ny, "  he  doggedly  insisted. 

Mr.  Morgan  arose.  "Well,  I'm  Mr.  Morgan," 
he  said.    "Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  Who— er— me?"  stammered  the  porter 
"  Why,  I'se  de  coon  ob  Kuhn,  Locb  an'  Comp'ny, 
an'  heah's  de  pipers  Ah  done  bnmg  yo'." 


A  young  artist  once  persuaded  Whistler  to 
come  and  view  his  latest  effort.  The  two  stood 
before  the  canvas  for  some  moments  in  silence. 
Finally  the  youru;  man  asked  timidly,  "Don't  you 
think,  sir,  that  this  painting  of  mine  is— well-^ 
-tolerable?" 

Whistler's  eyes  twinkltd  dangerously. 

"  What  is  your  ofunion  of  a  tolerable  egg  ?  "  he 
asked. 


At  a  London  dinner  recently  the  conversation 
turned  to  the  various  metho<»  of  working  em- 
ployed by  literary  geniuses.  Anionic  the  ex- 
amples cited  was  that  of  a  well-known  poet,  who, 
it  was  said,  was  wont  to  arouse  his  wife  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  exclaim,  "  Maria, 
get  up;  I've  thought  of  a  good  word!"  Where- 
upon tiw  poet's  obedient  helpmate  would  crawl 
out  of  bed  and  make  a  note  of  the  thought-of 
word. 

About  an  hour  later,  like  as  not,  a  new  inspira- 
tion would  .sci/,c  the  bard,  whereupon  he  would 
again  arouse  his  wife,  sajnng,  "Maria.  Maria,  gel 
up!  I've  thought  of  a  better  word!  ' 

The  company  in  general  listened  to  the  story 
with  admiration,  but  a  merry-eyed  American  girl 
remarked:  "Well,  if  he'd  been  my  husband  I 
should  have  replied,  *Alpheus»  get  up  yourself  ^ 
I've  thoui^  of  a  had  wonl!"* 
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WITH  '  EVERYBODY'S'  PUBLISHERS 


IT  wmilf!  V>e  interesting:  to  know  how  flic 
Christinas  numbers  of  the  maguziucs 
came  to  be  published  a  whole  month  be- 
fore Christma>.  The  ne\vspa|x-Ts  rc.:ul:irly 
publish  Easter  and  Thanksgiving  and  C  hrist- 
mas  numbers  a  week  before  the  celebration; 
but  the  matjazines  issuing  once  a  month 
mu^t.  in  onlcr  to  he  as  " prosrrcssivt',"  publish 
special  numtiers  anywhere  from  four  to  six 
weeks  before  the  event.  We  are  writing  this 
on  Octol)er  25th,  just  two  months  hcfoii" 
Christmas  Day,  at  4.30  p.m.  All  day  we 
have  been  wooing  the  ("hristroas  spirit,  try- 
ing to  get  ourselves  into  the  frame  of  mind 
to  wi-h  yiiu  a  Merry  Christmas  as  hrartily 
and  sincerely  as  we  should  if  we  couid  meet 
you  face  to  foce  bright  and  early  Christmas 
morning.  But  it  won't  woo— and  that's  the 
truth.  We  tried  to  crc^^tc  an  atmosphere  of 
Christmas  by  walking  out  of  doors  without 
an  overcoat  to  get  the  chill  of  December, 
then  coming  into  ihe  co>y  house  and  an  es 
pecially  nice  dinner,  witli  ice-cream  and  all 
that;  but  a  miserable  fly,  revived  by  the 
Indian  summer,  ilic  ked  across  the  tablecloth, 
and  the  illusion  r1(  <K 

Along  about  iluxe  o'cUnk,  by  thinking  of 
last  Christmas —  the  good  times  and  the 
presents— v.r  were  just  getting  into  a  ni( » , 
meiluw  imiiaiiuu  uf  llie  Christmas  feeling 
when  we  happened  to  think  that  it  takes  two 
to  make  Christmas.  Wc  might  write  beauti- 
ful Christmas  gre<*tin!^>^  nn  October  25th;  but 
what  would  they  mean  10  you  when  you  read 
them  about  November  35th,  and  when  you 
had  not  put  in  a  whole  day  crei;:;  ;^  an  at- 
mosphere of  Christmas  but  were  probably 
thinking  how  to  make  this  year's  business  as 


gixxi  as  last  in  -i>ite  of  the  panic,  or  whether 
you  coidd  afford  to  buy  that  new  fur  coat 
the  wife  wants? 

CAINE'S  TRIBUTE 

But  while  it  is  true  that  \  ery  few  men  have 
as  yet  begun  tn  think  uf  Christmas,  tlure  r.rc 
thousands  of  loving,  forehanded  women  who 
are  idready  planning  for  the  dear  time.  Last 

Saturday  we  tame  aero-s  a  nii^<  of  ei'iht  sit- 
ting deep  in  a  grown-up's  chair,  industriously 
knitting.  It  was  play-day,  and  we  won- 
dered. Questioning  clcveloped  that  it  was 
to  be  an  af-^zhan  for  a  dolly's  carriage,  a 
Christmas  present  for  a  little  cousin  in  the 
West.  Rather  a  nice  picture,  don't  you 
think? — and  a  whole  volume  on  (!!hristnia-. 

Have  you  ever  thought  how  intclligeniiy 
we  have  timc<l  our  national  holidays?  On 
July  4th,  and  for  weeks  before,  and  after, 
our  thought  is  love  for  our  common  ronntrr, 
when  martial  music  and  ringing  addresses 
kimile  anew  the  fires  of  patriotism.  At 
Thanksgiving  wo  stop  long  enough  to  con- 
sider -itir  material  pro-jwrity  and  express 
our  ;;.'atitudc  to  the  bouniiful  Oivcr.  Then 
comes  Christmas,  the  glad  time,  the  dear 
time  when  all  the  world  .shows  that  it  ha.s  a 
heart  and  is  proud  uf  it.  And  then  when 
the  rose  light  of  the  Christqaas  afterglow  is 
dimming,  and  hearts  are  sli])ping  hack  into 
hiding,  an'l  men  are  hardening  up  in  the 
dally  struggle,  and  the  steady  star  of  peace 
on  earth  is  forgotten  before  Ac  flaming  star 

of  conquest  for  pfisition  rnfl  (hr  Master 

time  is  ushered  in,  pointing  its  hope  to  the 
hereafter  and  tumir^  our  thoughts  fram  the 
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things  that  perish  with  lime,  to  those  that 
may  weather  eternity.  Anyone  who  will  ob- 
serve these  holidays  as  they  come  and  go  is 
likely  to  be  a  vigilant  citizen,  a  faithful 
steward,  a  loyal  brother,  a  good  man. 
.\merica  teems  with  such  men  and  women. 
Hall  Caine  in  "My  Story"  .says  of  .America: 

"I  love  its  jjcoplc  because  they  arc  free,  wiih  a 
frcfcliitn  whirh  thi-  n-st  cif  the  world  takes  its  by 
stealth,  and  they  i  laim  ojx'niy  as  their  ri^ht.  1 
love  them  because  they  are  the  most  industrious, 
earnest,  active,  and  ingenious  j>eople  on  the  earth; 
l)Ctause  they  are  the  most  moral,  religious,  and, 
above  all,  the  most  s«lx>r  jH'ople  in  the  world;  Ijc- 
eause,  in  spite  of  all  ^hallow  judgments  of  su{>rr- 
fu  ial  observers,  they  are  the  most  rhildlike  in  their 
national  character,  the  easiest  tt>  move  tt>  laughter, 
the  readiest  to  be  toiu  lufi  to  tears,  the  most  aliscn 
lutely  true  in  their  impulst-s.  and  the  most  generous 
in  their  applause.  I  l(»ve  the  nun  of  .\merica  Ix- 
cause  their  Ix-aring  towards  the  women  is  the  finest 
chivalry  I  have  y<-t  s*en  anywhere,  and  I  love  the 
women  l>ecause  they  can  preserve  an  uncjuestioned 
purity  with  a  frank  and  natural  manner  and  a  fine 
independence  of  sex."  • 

It  is  a  beautiful  tribute,  and  we  lx,'lieve 
deserved.  Only,  he  has  done  less  than 
justice  to  our  women— their  tireless  energy, 
their  mental  alertness,  their  splendid  efforts 
in  all  uplift  movements,  their  burning  pa- 
triotism, their  religious  convictions,  their  su- 
perb idealism  for  their  families  and  for  them- 
selves. The  faithful  observance  of  our  holi- 
days will  help  us  to  continue  to  merit  such 
tribute. 

AXES  TO  GRIND 

Chri.stmas  is  likely  to  be  made  a  trying  time 
by  .some  folks.  Some  attempt  to  do  too  much, 
others  are  not  forehanded  like  the  little  miss 
with  her  knitting.  We  give  here  a  few  hints 
which  may  help  to  make  Christmas  of  1908  a 
little  easier  for  you.  When  you  come  to  the 
last  hint,  please  imagine  that  we  are  looking 
at  you  steadily  with  the  right  eye,  while  the  left 
is  clo.sed.  That  is  our  little  joker;  but  if  our 
hints  have  not  heljxKl  you,  don't  turn  our 
grindstone. 

1 —  lA't  the  children,  and  make  father,  help. 
Your  children  will  know  what  your  brother's 
children  want. 

2 —  -Make  a  li.'^t  of  all  (he  folks  to  l>e  re- 
membered. Do  it  now.  Divide  the  list 
among  the  members  of  the  family,  and  let 
the  ones  whose  judgment  you  doubt  report 
plans  before  making  purchases. 

3 —  If  you  have  a  tree,  make  a  lark  instead 
of  labor  of  decorating.  Let  all  the  adults 
help,  and  neighbors  who  have  no  children. 


4 —  A  gift  is  suppo-sed  to  represent  your 
wealth  of  affection,  not  your  bank  balance. 

5 —  You  will  give  more  pleasure  with  a 
thoughtful  gift  than  with  an  exi)ensive  one. 

6 —  Getting  a  big  show  for  the  money  may 
do  f«»r  .some  wedding,  but  never  for  any 
Christmas. 

7 —  If  the  panic  or  any  other  upset  has 
made  it  imjxjssible  for  you  to  give  as  usual, 
write  letters  instead.  \'our  friends  will  like 
you  all  the  l>etter,  sure. 

8—  Don't  leave  letters  and  cards  till  the 
last  moment.  Write  them  at  your  con- 
venience and  hold  thc-m  till  the  projier  time. 

0  -Mail  everything  to  reach  your  friends 
before  Christmas,  and  mark  the  packages 
"Open  Christmas."  Late  guests  and  late 
Christmas  packages  arc  of  a  cla.ss. 

10 —  Do  your  shopping  early,  you  avoid 
the  crowd;  you  help  the  merchant  and  sales- 
people, and  you  get  a  larger  .selection. 

1 1 —  Wrap  your  gifts  carefully  ahd  daintily. 
They  give  .so  much  more  pleasure  than  a 
sloppy  package,  evitiently  rushed  as  if  you 
begrudged  the  time. 

12 —  If  you  send  cigars,  discover  his  brand 
and  don't  .send  worse. 

13 —  Remember  the  })eople  who  have 
served  you. 

14 —  .Any  poor  near  you? 

15 —  .And  here  is  the  joker:  Remember  that 
a  year's  subscription  to  Kvkrybouy's  makes 
a  splendid  Christmas  remembrance.  May 
we  send  a  beautiful  Christmas  card,  in- 
scribed as  below,  to  a  list  of  your  friends? 
Send  the  names  early  enough  to  give  us 
time  to  get  the  cards  addressed  and  mailed. 
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The  only  kind  thai  won't  smart  or  dry  on  the  face 


The  best  results  in  shaviiiir  come  from  the 
constant  use  of  Williams'  Shaving  Stick- 
No  other  yields  the  same  thick,  creamy  lather; 
no  other  keeps  the  face  so  soft  and  smooth. 

Some  one  of  the  many  good  qualities  of  Williams' 
Shaving  Stick  may  be  found  in  other  sticks,  but 
no  other  shaving  stick  combines  all  of  them. 

Williams'  Shaving  Stick  comes  in  the  Nickeled 
Box,  Hinged  Cover. 

Il  ran  also  be  had  in  tlic  Icathcn'Ue-fovcrfti  inctal  Ixw 
as  formerly.  Williams'  Shaving  Sticks  si-nt  on  ni-rijtt  of 
price,  3V,  if  your  druggist  does  not  supply  you.  .\  sample 
slick  (enough  for  50  shaves)  for  41-  in  stam|>s. 

Address  TiiK  J.  Ti.  Wii.i.i.\MS  Co.,  Uept.  A,  Gla-sloulniry,  Cimn. 

Will  lams 

Jersey  Cream 

Toilet  Soap 

Jersey  Cream  Soap  possesses  the  peculiarly  soft,  creamlike, 
soothing  and  refreshing  qualities  which  have  made  Williams' 
Shaving  Soap  so  famous. 

The  daily  use  of  Williams'  Jersey  Cream  Soap  insures  soft, 
smooth  hands  and  face  and  a  clear,  healthful  condition  of  the  skin. 

Prove  this  for  yourself  by  using  it  for  a  week  or  two  if  you 
are  troubled  w'ith  roughness,  irritation  and  chappinn  incident  to 
the  winter  months. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

As  an  imlui  eiiu  rii  ii>  a  thorough  trial  of  Jers«'y 
Cream  S<»;ip  any  druggist  will,  for  a  limited  lime, 
give  without  extra  charge  to  purchusc-rs  of  4  cakes, 
.1  handsome,  nickclcfl,  hinged  cover  soap  l)o.x,  in- 
valuable  in  traveling  or  at  home. 

Jersey  Cream  Soap  makes  a  dainty  Christ- 
mas gift  in  itself,  hut  accompanied  by  this  very 
useful  .soap  \x^x  it  will  be  doubly  \velc<jtne. 

If  your  tlruggist  fails  to  supply  you,  send  60 
cents  in  stamps  and  we  will  send  the  4  cakes  of 
soap  and  soap  \h>x  by  return  mail. 

Address  The  J.  B.  Williams  Co., 
Dept.  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
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HLLU\X    NON-REClilPT  Ot  OVKRDUE 

notices  does  not  exempt  the 
'Borrower  from  overdue  fees. 
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